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INDIA  AND  THE   MOSLEM 
AWAKENING 

Significance  of  the  historic  telegram  from  the  Viceroy  of  India, 
which  caused  a  sudden  vacancy  in  Lloyd  George's  Cabinet  and 
startled  the  British  Empire — The  Moslems  in  India  seeking  to 
force  the  Allies  to  give  Turkey  more  territory  by  threatening  to 
overturn  British   rule — Gandhi's  part  in  the  movement 


GREAT  BRITAIN  has  made  peace 
with  Ireland,  but  she  now  faces  an 
even  greater  danger — the  rebellion 
against  her  rule  in  India.  Events  are  mov- 
ing swiftly  in  that  vast  Asiatic  possession 
— all  pointing  in  the  same  direction,  and 
proving  that  England's   policy  in  Turkey 


The  first  Lloyd  George  knew  of  this  was 
when  he  saw  it  in  his  morning  paper  at 
home.  After  consultation  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Government,  he  sent  for  Mr. 
Montagu,  declined  to  accept  his  explana- 
tions, and  demanded  his  resignation  forth- 
with, on  the  ground  that  he  had  violated. 


and  the  Near  East  has  been  the  cause  of      without  cause  or  necessity,  the  rule  of  col- 


her  undoing  in  In- 
dia. This  was  shown 
^nlv  too  conclusive- 
ly by  the  startling 
telegram  sent  by 
Lord  Reading,  the 
present  Viceroy  of 
India,  on  March  7, 
the  publication  of 
which  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Edwin  S.  Mon- 
tagu, the  British 
Secretary  for  India, 
without  the  author- 
ization of  Lloyd 
George  and  during 
his  absence  from 
the  Cabinet  owing 
to  illness,  cost  Mr. 
Montagu  his  official 
head.  In  this  mes- 
sage the.  Viceroy  de- 
clared that  the  sup- 
port which  the  Mos- 
lem cause  had 
received  throughout 
all  India  and  the 
intensity  of  Indian 
feeling  over  the 
terms  of  the  Sevres 
Treaty  made  its  im- 
mediate revision  im- 
perative. 


(Photc   by  Bachrach) 


LORD  READING 
Viceroy  of  India,  whose  message  on  the 
threatening  attitude  of  the  Moslems,  when 
published  with  Mr.  Montagu's  consent,  caused 
the  latter' s  resignation  from  Lloyd  George's 
Cabinet 


lective  responsibil- 
ity. This  was  on 
March  9.  On  the 
following  day  Mo- 
handas K.  Gandhi, 
Britain's  bitterest 
enemy  in  India  and 
the  leader  of  the 
non  -  CO  -  operation 
movement,  which 
has  injured  English 
prestige  in  India  in 
the  past  two  years 
more  than  the  world 
realizes,  was  arrest- 
ed, chiefly,  it  now 
appears,  because  of 
the  alliance  of  his 
party  with  the  Mo- 
hammedans, whose 
clamors  for  revi- 
sion of  the  Turkish 
Treaty  had  become 
articulate  and  in- 
sistent. On  March 
18  Gandhi  was  sen 
tenced  to  six  years' 
im.prisonment  with- 
out hard  labor.  The 
charges  against  him 
were  admitted.  The 
All-India  Congress, 
however,  the  organ- 
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ized  body  that  stood  behind  Gandhi,  de- 
clared that  the  revolt  would  go  on.  Mean- 
while Viscount  Peel,  a  Conservative  and 
a  former  Under  Secretary  for  War,  was 
appointed  by  the  British  Coalition  Gov- 
ernment to  succeed  Mr.  Montagu  as  Secre- 
tary for  India. 

In  all  these  momentous  events  the  mov- 
ing hand  of  Moslem  revolt  against  British 
policy  in  Turkey  is  clearly  revealed.  Like 
the  s:enie  of  the  "  Thousand  and  One 
Nights,"  the  Moslem  peril  now  rises  like  a 
black  and  ominous  vapor  before  the  eyes 
of  the  British  Aladdin.  What  thunders  will 
it  hurl  upon  those  who  have  released  it 
from  its  prison  ?  France  realized  the  poten- 
tial power  of  this  liberated  force,  and  so 
made  peace  with  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha 
and  his  Nationalist  Government  in  Angora, 
thereby  straining  French  relations  with  the 
British  Government,  whose  Turkish  policy 
followed  wholly  different  lines.  [See 
"  The  Anglo-French  Conflict  Over  Tur- 
key," page  57.]  The  British  realized  the 
danger  sufficiently,  at  least,  to  conclude  a 
commercial  treaty  with  Soviet  Russia,  the 
main  stipulation  of  which  was  that  the 
Bolsheviki  should  abstain  from  further 
anti-British  propaganda  among  the  Mos- 
lems in  the  Near  East.  The  British  For- 
eign Office  has  since  warned  Lenin 
through  Tchitcherin  that  this  propaganda 
is  continuing,  and  that  it  must  stop  if 
Anglo-Russian  relations  are  to  improve. 
Moscow  has  denied  any  official  encour- 
agement of  this  propaganda,  but  the  mur- 
murings  and  mutterings  of  the  Moslems 
from  Angora  to  Constantinople,  through 
Syria,  Palestine  and  Mesopotamia,  and  in 
Afghanistan  and  India,  are  becoming  more 
and  more  threatening. 

Meanwhile  Great  Britain  has  ruled  in 
her  new  Moslem  territories — in  Egypt, 
Mesopotamia  and  Palestine — refusing  to 
make  peace  with  the  Turkish  Nationalist 
Government,  and  continuing  to  hope  that 
the  Sevres  Treaty  would  yet  be  ratified 
and  fulfilled.  Even  the  ominous  alliance 
between  the  Mohammedan  leaders  of  In- 
dia— notably  the  Ali  brothers — and  Mo- 
handas K.  Gandhi  failed  to  convince 
Downing  Street — Mr.  Montagu  excepted — 
that  the  occupation  of  Constantinople  by 
British  forces,  the  reduction  of  the  Sultan 
and  Caliph  to  a  shadowy  puppet,  the  fos- 
tering of  the  Greek  war  on  Mustapha 
Kemal,    and    the    refusal    to    modify    the 


terms  of  the  Turkish  Treaty — in  a  word, 
Great  Britain's  whole  Turkish  policy — 
would  have  any  serious  effect  on  British 
rule  in  India.  That  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  begun  to  realize  it  now  is  seen 
by  the  decision  to  hold  the  Greco-Turkish 
conference  in  Paris,  in  which  representa- 
tives of  the  Angora  Government  and  of 
Greece  will  participate. 

Lord  Reading's  Telegram 
The  gravity  of  England's  position  was 
emphasized  by  the  publication  of  Lord 
Reading's  telegram,  which  clearly  implied 
that  the  terms  of  the  Sevres  Treaty  and 
the  British  occupation  of  Constantinople 
were  an  increasing  peril  for  India.  The 
text  of  this  telegram,  the  publication  of 
which  at  the  Viceroy's  urgent  request  led 
to  Secretary  Montagu's  exit  from  official 
life,  was  as  follows: 

On  the  eve  of  the  Greek-Turk  conference 
[this  refers  to  the  allied  conference  scheduled 
to  meet  in  Paris  on  March  22]  we  feel  that  it 
is  our  duty  again  to  lay  before  your  Majesty's 
Government  the  intensity  of  feeling  in  India  re- 
garding the  necessity  for  a  revision  of  the  Sevres 
Treaty  between  Turkey  and  the  Allies. 

The  Government  in  India  is  fully  consciouS 
of  the  complexity  of  this  problem,  but  India's 
record  in  the  war,  in  which  Indian  Moslem  sol- 
diers participated  in  such  great  numbers  and 
the  support  which  the  Indian  Moslem  cause  has 
received  in  the  entire  nation,  entitle  her  claim 
to  the  completest  fulfillment  and  justify  her  rea- 
sonable aspirations. 

The  Government  in  India  particularly  empha- 
sizes the  necessity  of  guaranteeing  the  neutrality 
of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  security  of  its  non- 
Moslem  peoples.  It  also  urges  evacuation  of 
Constantinople,  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan  over 
holy  places,  restoration  of  the  Turk  in  Thrace, 
also  in  Adrianople  and  Smyrna.  The  Govern- 
ment urges  that  these  points  are  of  supreme  im- 
portance to  India. 

It  was  reported  from  Delhi  that  this 
startling  message  had  been  dispatched 
only  after  consultation  with  all  the  pro- 
vincial administrations  in  India.  It  was  re- 
ceived by  Secretary  Montagu  at  a  time 
when  Lloyd  George  was  confined  to  his 
home  by  illness,  and  he  authorized  its 
publication  on  his  own  responsibility.  It 
raised  a  tremendous  storm,  in  which  most 
of  the  thunder  was  furnished  by  Lloyd 
George  himself.  It  also  precipitated  a  bit- 
ter controversy  between  Mr.  Montagu  and 
Lord  Curzon,  the  British  Foreign  Secre- 
tary. The  latter  declared  that  the  Indian 
Secretary  had  authorized  the  publication 
without  giving  him  (the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary) any  opportunity  to  advise  or  to  pro- 
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test;  Mr.  Montagu,  on  the  contrary,  stated 
that  he  had  given  Lord  Curzon  notice  of 
his  intention  in  sufficient  time  to  have  pre- 
vented the  publication- 
Lloyd  George,  amazed  and  angry,  heard 
Lord  Curzon's  statements,  and  then  sent 
for  Mr.  Montagu.  Mr.  Montagu  ex- 
plained, and  Lloyd  George  demanded  his 
resignation,  which  followed.  Lloyd 
George,  in  accepting  Mr.  Montagu's  resig- 
nation, charged  him  "  without  being  urged 
by  any  pressing  necessity,"  and  without 
consulting  his  colleagues,  with  "  publish- 
ing a  statement  the  importance  of  which 
extends  far  beyond  the  frontiers  of  India, 
or  the  responsibilities  of  your  office."  He 
added:  ''Such  action  is  totally  incom- 
patible with  the  collective  responsibility 
of  the  Cabinet  to  the  sovereign  and  Par- 
liament, and  I  do  not  doubt  that  on  reflec- 
tion you  will  share  my  view  that  we  can- 
not usefully  co-operate  in  the  same  Cabi- 
net." The  Premier  emphasized  the  un- 
constitutional precedent  which  such  an 
act,    if   not   repudiated,    would   have    set. 

Mr.  Montagu's 
Exit 
"The  moment 
chosen  for  your  ac- 
tion, moreover,"  he 
said,  "  is  indefensi- 
ble from  the  stand- 
point which  must 
govern  our  action 
of  broad  imperial 
interest.  A  confer- 
ence on  the  Near 
East  is  about  to 
take  place.  Ques- 
tions will  be  dis- 
cussed there  of  the 
utmost  delicacy  and 
weight,  the  respon- 
sibility which  the 
Foreign  Secretary 
will  have  to  carry 
will,  in  any  case,  be 
most  serious,  and 
your  action  has 
added  considerably 
to  the  difficulties  of 
a  task  which  was 
already  difficult 
enough." 

In  his  letter  of  res- 
ignation, the  former 
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EDWIN  S.  MONTAGU 
Former  Secretary   of  State  for  India,  whose 
resignation,  was  forced  because  of  his  publica- 
tion of  a  telegram  revealing   the  gravity  of 
the  situation  in  India 


Secretary  defended  his  course,  denied  that 
he  had  acted  without  consultation  with  his 
colleagues  and  the  Cabinet,  and  declared 
that  he  had  not  authorized  publication 
until  he  had  received  a  second  urgent  re- 
quest from  Lord  Reading  for  permission 
to  publish.  His  sudden  fall  from  power 
greatly  rejoiced  his  political  opponents  in 
Parliament,  currently  known  as  the  "  die- 
hards,"  who  received  the  announcement  of 
his  resignation  by  Austen  Chamberlain, 
Government  spokesman  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  with  fierce  welcoming  cheers. 
For  many  months  this  political  element 
had  been  attacking  Mr.  Montagu  for  his 
moderate  policy  in  India — a  policy  based 
on  recognition  of  the  legitimacy  of  Indian 
national  feeling — and  had  many  times  de- 
manded his  resignation  and  the  adoption 
of  a  strong  policy  of  repression  of  Indian 
agitation. 

Mr.  Montagu's  point  of  view  was 
brought  out  clearly  in  a  recent  spee^K' 
made  before  the  House,  in  which  he  said 
that  though  he  did  not  believe  Indians 
should  dictate  the 
terms  of  the  British 
peace  with  Turkey, 
he  wished  to  em- 
phasize the  fact 
that  it  was  largely 
by  the  efforts  of 
Indian  troops  that 
Turkey  was  con- 
quered, and  thus 
the  people  of  India 
were  entitled  to 
every  consideration! 
in  '  the  ultimate 
peace.    He  added : 

Whether  you  like  it 
or  not,  whether  you 
agree  with  Mohamme- 
dans in  India  or  not, 
the  most  dispassionate 
observer  must  give 
testimony  to  the  fact 
that  our  rupture  with 
Turkey,  following  upon 
the  unprovoked  entry 
of  Turkey  into  the  war, 
and  the  continued  hos- 
tilities between  Greece 
and  Turkey,  are  pro- 
foundly affecting  the 
peace  of  India. 

This    view    Lord 
Reading's    telegram 
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startlingly  confirmed.  It  was  at  first  be- 
lieved in  political  circles  that  Lord  Read- 
ing would  fall  with  Mr.  Montagu,  but  the 
days  that  followed  brought  no  evidence 
that  Lloyd  George,  who  is  responsible  for 
Reading's  appointment  to  the  Viceroyalty, 
intended  to  demand  his  resignation.  Mr. 
Montagu  subsequently  defended  his  action 
in  a  public  address  at  Cambridge  (March 
11),  where  he  declared  that  the  main 
ground  of  his  removal,  viz.,  that  he  had 
violated  the  requirement  of  collective  re- 
sponsibility, was  absurd  as  coming  from 
Lloyd  George  who,  he  changed,  had  con- 
sistently violated  this  law  ever  since  he 
had  been  in  office.  He  also  paid  his  re- 
spects to  Lord  Curzon,  whose  account  of 
the  events  leading  to  Mr.  Montagu's  resig- 
nation diametrically  differed  from  that  of 
the  retiring  Secretary.  The  excitement 
over  this  Avhole  episode  had  not  yet  sub- 
sided when  these  pages  went  to  press,  and 
it  was  believed  that  it  would  ultimately 
lead  to  the  fall  of  the  Coalition  Govern- 
ment. Grimly  and  silently,  however,  the 
British  Premier,  who  has  weathered  so 
many  political  storms,  continued  to 
"  carry  on  "  and  to  prepare  for  the  Paris 
conference  and  the  Genoa  conference,  ap- 
parently in  every  anticipation  of  remain- 
ing in  office. 

So  much  for  the  Montagu  resignation. 
The  Indian  situation,  however,  underlay  it, 
and  this  situation,  according  to  Lord 
Reading's  official  message,  has  now  be- 
come menacing  in  the  extreme,  owing  to 
the  reaction  of  Britain's  Turkish  policy 
and  the  Sevres  Treaty  on  the  psychology 
of  the  75,000,000  Mohammedans  in  India, 
an  important  part  of  the  300,000,000  now 
clamoring  for  independence  under  the 
leadership  of  Gandhi. 

The  news  of  Mr.  Montagu's  resignation 
created  considerable  excitement  in  India, 
and  Lord  Reading  himself  expressed  deep 
regret,  declaring  that  the  Indian  people 
had  lost  a  sincere  friend.  Much  more 
emotion,  however,  was  aroused  by  the  ar- 
rest of  Mr.  Gandhi,  who  for  two  years  has 
been  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  Indian 
Government,  representing  by  far  the  great- 
est problem  which  has  faced  Lord  Reading 
since  his  arrival  in  India.  The  explicit 
statements  of  Mr.  Montagu  in  Parliament 
that,    contrarv   to    current   belief,    he   had 


dictated  no  policy  for  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, and  had  left  that  Government  free 
to  take  its  own  measures  to  stem  the  grow- 
ing tide  of  disaffection,  make  it  clear  that 
this  arrest  of  the  chief  anti-British  propa- 
gandist, who  has  long  enjoyed  virtual  im- 
munity, was  a  step  taken  on  the  Viceroy's 
own  initiative.  The  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment of  this  small,  dark  wisp  of  a  man 
who  has  lived  and  practiced  law  in  Eng- 
land, and  who  for  over  twenty  years  has 
fought  unweariedly  for  what  he  consid- 
ered the  highest  interests  of  his  own  peo- 
ple both  at  home  and  abroad,  bring  a 
fitting  climax  to  a  career  which  has  been 
unprecedented  in  modern  history. 

Gandhi's  Rise  to  Power 

But  the  chief  importance  to  this  story 
of  Mr.  Gandhi's  campaign  against  the 
British  rule  in  India  is  its  connection  with 
the  Mohammedan  population.  Gandhi 
left  England  twenty  years  ago  disgusted 
with  the  caste  system,  which  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  gain  entrance  into 
houses  of  the  rich  and  mighty  in  England, 
where  Indian  compatriots  of  his,  who  were 
of  a  higher  caste,  were  freely  admitted. 
On  his  return  to  India  he  at  once  began 
to  preach  against  the  whole  caste  system — 
a  campaign  on  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment, which  saw  but  too  clearly  the  evils 
of  this  system,  looked  not  without  benevo- 
lence. But  the  man's  peculiar  trend  soon 
became  visible.  He  went  to  South  Africa, 
and  for  twenty-one  years  worked  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  conditions  under 
which  his  Hindu  countrymen  were  living. 
[See  article  elsewhere  on  "  Labor  Unions 
in  India."]  He  returned  in  1915,  and  was 
decorated  by  the  British  Government  for 
his  services.  He  supported  that  Govern- 
ment during  the  war. 

How  the  British  Government  managed 
to  wage  this  war,  in  which  Turkey,  which 
possessed  75,000,000  co-religionists  in  In- 
dia, a  population  almost  equal  to  that  of 
the  whole  United  States,  was  one  of  the 
chief  belligerents,  and  even  to  enlist  In- 
dian aid  in  the  actual  fighting  in  the  West, 
is  one  of  the  marvels  of  latter-day  diplo- 
macy. Syud  Hossain,  editor  of  the  largest 
national  daily  newspaper  in  Northern  In- 
dia and  one  of  the  three  Indian  delegates 
to  London  and  Paris  in  1920,  has  cited 
[see    his    article,    page    83]    the    explicit 
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pledges  made  by  the  British  Ministers  to 
allay  the  Indian  fears  that  the  war  would 
be  waged  on  other  than  purely  secular 
grounds.  These  pledges  were  made  ex- 
pressly to  ward  off  trouble  that  would  be 
inevitable  if  the  Indian  Mohammedans 
were  led  to  believe  that  the  war  would  in- 
jure the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Sultan 
as  Caliph  of  the  Faithful  and  put  the  Holy 
Places  of  Arabia,  Mesopotamia  and 
Jeddah  into  the  hands  of  non-believers. 
The  first  pledge  was  made  on  Nov.  2, 
3914,  and  expressly  stated  that  these  Holy 
Places  would  be  immune  from  attack  or 
molestation.  Indian  misgivings  were 
quieted.  Indian  soldiers  fought  against 
their  own  co-religionists.  To  this  pledge, 
so  efficacious  in  its  results,  Lloyd  George 
on  Jan.  5,  1918,  added  a  further  explicit 
promise,  declaring  that  the  Allies  were  not 
fighting  "  to  deprive  Turkey  of  its  capital, 
or  of  the  rich  and  renowned  lands  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Thrace,  which  are  predomi- 
nantly Turkish  in  race." 

The  Treaty  of  Sevres,  following  at  some 
interval  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  broke 
these  pledges.  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace 
were    handed    over   to    the  -  Greeks.     The 


British  accupied  Constantinople.  The  Holy 
Places  were  distributed  between  Great 
Britain  in  Mesopotamia  and  France  in 
Syria.  The  Turkish  reaction  found  ex- 
pression in  the  formation  of  a  new  Turk- 
ish Government  in  Angora  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha.  [See 
article  by  M.  Zekeria,  "  The  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment at  Angora,"  page  73.]  The  Mo- 
hammedan reaction  in  India  resulted  in  an 
alliance  ^of  forces  between  the  Mohamme- 
dan leaders — the  Ali  brothers — and  the 
Hindu  patriot,  Mohandas  Gandhi,  who  had 
come  upon  the  political  scene  in  an  entire- 
ly new  role  as  the  outspoken  and  relent- 
less adversary  of  British  rule  in  India. 

Reasons  for  Gandhi's  Revolt 

What  had  happened  since  1918  to  tunT 
this  ardent  war  supporter  of  Great  Britain 
into  her  bitter  enemv?  One  cause  was  the 


Mohandas  K.  Gandhi  (below  the  "  X  ") 
and  a  representative  group  of  his  most 
influential  followers,  gathered  at  a 
recent  council  in  Bombay.  Since  then 
Mr.  Gandhi  has  been  arrested  by  the 
British  authorities  and  sentenced  to  six 
years'  imprisonment  on  account  of  his 
non-co-operationist  activities        ^ 
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Rowlatt  bill,  known  more  suggestively  to 
the  Indians  as  the  "  Black  Cobra "  bill, 
which  suspended  civil  rights  in  any  part 
of  India  where  trouble  or  uprisings  oc- 
curred. Another  was  the  now  famous 
"  massacre  "  at  Amritsar,  in  the  Punjab, 
where  some  300  Indians  holding  an  as- 
sembly were  killed  by  British  troops  com- 
manded by  General  Dyer,  since  retired  by 
the  British  Government.  Then  came  the 
Sevres  Treaty,  which  broke  the  promises 
made  to  Britain's  Mohammedan  soldiers. 
To  this  load  of  grievance  was  added  a 
series  of  anti-Indian  acts  passed  against 
Indian  immigrants  in  South  Africa  and 
ether  British  colonies.  All  these  things 
left  an  ineffaceable  mark  on  the  psychol- 
ogy of  Mohandas  Gandhi.  When,  after  a 
year,  the  Indian  Government  failed  to  re- 
peal the  Rowlatt  law,  his  resentment 
flared,  and  he  broke  with  the  Government 
which  had  honored  him.  Deepest  of  all 
was  his  resentment  over  the  Amritsar  epi- 
sode, where  Indian  pride  had  been 
humbled  in  the  dust  by  the  famous  order 
compelling  Indian  passers-by  to  crawl  on 
their  hands  and  knees  at  the  place  of  the 
"  uprising."  That  resentment  has  never 
die(f.  On  the  stream  of  discontent  already 
surging  throughout  India  he  launched  his 
ship  of  revolt,  and  rose  rapidly  on  the 
ever-rising  tide  of  national  feeling  to  an 
eminence  almost  like  that  of  a  popular 
divinity. 

His  campaign  of  "  non-co-operation " 
was  conceived  by  him  in  France  after 
reading  Tolstoy's. "  The  Kingdom  of  God 
Is  Within  You."  The  main  trend  of  his 
teaching  was  toward  social  and  religious 
reforms  in  the  interests  of  nationalism. 
India,  he  declared,  must  go  back  to  her 
old  civilization.  He  opposed  the  modern- 
ism represented  by  the  British  rule  in  In- 
dia as  the  worship  of  briite  force.  He  de- 
nounced violence,  and  believed  only  in 
passive  resistance — the  doctrine  so  ardent- 
ly preached  by  Tolstoy. 

How  he  could  reconcile  this  weapon- 
less policy  with  his  acceptance  of  aid  from 
the  Mohammedans,  age-long  wielders  of 
the  sword,  is  difficult  to  understand,  and 
he  himself  has  admitted  that  he  cannot 
fully  explain  it.  In  public  utterances, 
however,  he  has  said  that  both  the  Moham- 
medans and  the  Hindus  were  working  for 
the  same  end — the  independence  of  India. 
The   fact   remains,    at   any   rate,   that   this 


Mahatma  and  ascetic,  this  faster  and  mor- 
tifier  of  the  flesh,  of  whom,  all  over  In- 
dia, stories  of  divine  attributes  and  god- 
like powers  are  spread  and  are  accepted 
by  the  illiterate  and  superstitious,  threw 
in  his  lot  with  the  Mohammedans  and 
supported  them  in  their  insistence  that  the 
Treaty  of  Sevres  be  revised.  His  doctrine 
of  non-co-operation  has  been  powerfully 
aided  by  the  appeal  of  the  Mohammedan 
leaders  to  the  religious  fanaticism  of  the 
vast  Moslem  population.  And  so,  while 
Gandhi  was  proceeding  from  place  to 
place  on  a  ceaseless  pilgrimage,  dressed 
as  the  poorest  laborer  and  with  bare  feet, 
and  preaching  his  mild  doctrine  of  non- 
co-operation,  the  fierce  and  fanatic  Mos- 
lems have  been  stirred  by  the  leaven  of 
race  hatred,  flaming  out  in  bloodshed,  as 
in  the  outbreak  of  the  Moplahs  on  the 
west  coast  of  India  a  year  ago,  the  bloody 
and  atrocious  character  of  which  even  now 
has  not  yet  been  made  fully  known  to  Eng- 
land and  the  people  of  the  West. 

T}IE    NON-CO-OPERATION    CAMPAIGN 

Non-co-operation  was  launched  by 
Gandhi  in  1920  to  obtain  adequate  redress 
for  what  he  believed  to  be  two  great 
wrongs — the  Amritsar  slayings  and  the 
Turkish  Treaty.  In  other  words,  besides 
his  own  national  grievance,  Gandhi  took 
up  the  cause  of  the  Mohammedans.  His 
program  called  for  the  voluntary  renuncia- 
tion of  British  titles  held  by  Indians,  for 
refusal  to  volunteer  for  army  service  in" 
Mesopotamia,  for  the  boycott  of  British 
courts,  schools  and  public  functions:  for 
non-co-operation  in  political  life.  It  called 
on  the  Hindu  people  to  refuse  to  buy  Brit- 
ish cloth,  and  to  return  to  the  old  spinning 
wheel  of  the  time  of  the  Vedas.  Gandhi 
himself  went  from  place  to  place  making 
bonfires  of  great  piles  of  foreign  cloth. 
Various  lieutenants  of  his  were  arrested 
and  imprisoned;  Gandhi  himself,  until 
now,  had  gone  untouched.  The  policy  of 
the  Indian  Government,  as  explained  by 
Mr.  Montagu  and  other  Indian  officials, 
has  been  to  let  the  whole  movement  of 
non-co-operation  fall  of  its  own  weight. 
Those  seeing  the  effect  might  say  that  it 
has  proved  itself  to  be  a  lighter-than-air 
machine.  Soon  after  Lord  Reading  took 
over  the  Viceregal  power,  he  and  Gandhi 
had  an  interview,  which  resulted  in  no 
agreement.     When  the  AH  brothers  grew 
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violent  in  their  public  addresses,  Lord 
Reading  warned  Gandhi  that  they  would 
be  arrested  if  they  persisted  in  this  preach- 
ing of  sedition.  Gandhi  promised  that  he 
would  persuade  them  to  keep  within  the 
law.  Subsequently  they  were  arrested  and 
tried  on  long-standing  sedition  charges. 
Gandhi  still  remained  immune,  while  the 
"  die-hards  "  in  the  British  Commons  were 
clamoring  for  his  arrest,  and  for  the  resig- 
nation of  Montagu,  to  whom  they  assigned 
responsibility  for  this  dangerous  policy  of 
allowing  the  chief  instigator  and  trouble 
jnaker  to  go  untouched. 

Gandhi  himself  was  expecting  to  be  ar- 
rested some  time  before  the  event  actually 
happened.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
the  immediate  cause  of  his  arrest  was  the 
alliance  of  his  party  with  the  Mohamme- 
dans. In  an  interview  with  Lord  Reading 
he  was  asked  to  explain  the  alliance  of 
the  Moslem  League  with  the  National  Con- 
gress. He  answered  that  he  could  not  ac- 
count for  it,  that  all  shedding  of  blood, 
whether  Hindu,  Moslem  or  British,  was 
horrible  to  him;  that  he  had  always 
preached  non-violence  with  fervor,  but 
non-co-operation  with  enthusiasm,  and 
would  continue  to  do  so.  Tears  were  shed 
by  him  over  the  death  of  seventeen  na 
tive  policemen  caused  by  the  rioting  at 
Chauri-Chaura,  and  he  began  a  five  days' 
fast  in  penance  for  this  bloodshed.  After 
the  Chauri-Chaura  outbreak  Gandhi  said 
that  he  regarded  the  tragedy  as  a  warning 
from  God  against  hasty  embarkation  on 
mass  civil  disobedience,  and  he  was  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  renunciation  by  the 
Working  Committee  of  the  National  Con- 
gress of  this  doctrine  at  Bardoli  (Bombay) 
in  the  middle  of  February,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Hindu  people  were  not  able  to 
carry  it  out  peacefully.  The  first  order  is- 
sued by  the  Government  for  his  arrest  fol- 
lowed his  launching  of  a  civil  disobedience 
campaign,  including  refusal  to  pay  taxes. 
His  arrest  was  ordered  on  Feb.  10.  Mr. 
Montagu  told  the  Commons  on  Feb.  14 
that  the  order  had  been  cancelled  in  view 
of  his  abandonment  of  this  preaching. 

Gandhi's  Imprisonment 

On  March  10,  however,  the  declaratioiT 
of  Moslem  India  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Sultan-Caliph  at  Constantinople,  pub- 
lished by  the  Indian  Government^  caused 


it  to  reopen  proceedings  against  him.  By 
many  in  India  his  indirect  influence  over 
the  Moslems  has  been  believed  to  be  a 
greater  danger  to  British  rule  than  his  di- 
rect influence  over  the  Hindus.  The  effect 
of  this  influence  was  set  forth  by  Lord 
Reading  impressively  in  his  now  historic 
telegram  to  Mr.  Montagu.  "Work  hard 
and  tire  not,"  were  said  to  have  been 
Gandhi's  last  words  as  he  was  led  away. 

The  MoL^lem  world  is  in  open  or  psycho- 
logical revolt,  from  Morocco  to  South  Af- 
rica, from  Syria  to  Mesopotamia,  from  In- 
dia to  China — -wherever  Mohammedans 
dwell  and  recognize  the  spiritual  su- 
premacy of  the  Caliph  at  Constantinople. 
Such  a  hartal  (temporary  strike  and  clos- 
ing of  shops)  as  that  declared  by  the  In- 
dians in  South  Africa  on  receiving  news  of 
the  arrest  of  Gandhi  is  but  a  straw  show- 
ing the  way  the  Moslem  wind  is  blowing. 
India  received  the  news  of  Gandhi's  im- 
prisonment in  sullen  silence.  What  mis- 
chief is  brewing  in  the  vast  Asiatic  do- 
main, with  its  multiplicity  of  races,  lan- 
guages, dialects,  religions  and  castes,  only 
time  can  reveal.  The  British  Indian  Gov- 
ernment is  resolved  to  maintain  order 
at  the  cost  of  the  sternest  repressions. 
Neither  the  establishment  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Councils  in  1921,  nor  the  policy  of 
moderation  has  had  any  effect  on  Gandhio 
Most  of  the  important  features  of  his  non- 
co-operation  campaign  have  failed,  but 
Gandhi  has  serenely  gone  his  way,  satis- 
fied with  attaining  his  main  immediate 
object — the  undermining  of  British  pres- 
tige in  India.  In  this  he  has  succeeded  but 
too  well,  and  his  main  lever  has  been  the 
force  of  Moslem  resentment  over  the 
Turkish  situation  in  the  Near  East,  and  the 
terms  of  the  Sevres  Treaty.  Great  Britain 
and  the  Indian  Government  are  now  fully 
alive  to  this  Moslem  menace.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  revision  of  the  Sevres  Treatv 
was  to  be  decided  at  the  Paris  Conference 
on  March  22. 

On  the  eve  of  this  conference  (March 
18)  came  the  official  announcement  of 
Gandhi's  sentence  to  six  years'  imprison- 
ment. That  the  sentence  did  not  include 
hard  labor  was  due  to  Gandhi's  delicate 
health,  which  has  been  much  affected  by 
his  incessant  and  feverish  political  activity 
and  his  frequent  fasts.  Gandhi's  col- 
league and  one  of  his  main  supporters — 
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Shankerlal,  banker,  Bombay  merchant  and 
Nationalist  lead^pf^who  was/  arrested  at 
Ahmedahad-Jwrim  Gandhi— y as  sentenced 
to  ordinary  imprisonment  tf or  one  year 
and  fined  1,000  rupees. 

That  Gandhi's  arrest  and  imprisonment 
and  the  new  policy  of  repression  adopted 
by  the  British  Indian  Government  have 
considerably  advanced  the  cause  both  of 
the  Swaraj  (Indian  home  rule)  and  of  the 
Khilafat  (Mohammedan  agitation  in  favor 
of  the  Sultan  Caliph)  ;  that  the  program 
outlined  by  the  All-Indian  Congress  at 
Bardoli,  which  includes  individual  civil 
disobedience,  will  not  be  altered,  was  af- 
firmed by  a  resolution  passed  by  the  com- 
mittee of  that  congress  on  March  18.  The 
commitee  calls  on  all  the  congress  organ- 
izations to  devote  themselves  to  carrying 
out  the  constructive  program  agreed  on  at 
Bardoli,  and  urges  general  adoption  of 
Gandhi's  favorite  measure  based  on  a  re- 
turn to  the  spinning-wheel  of  the  old 
Hindu  days,  and  the  use  of  homespun  ma- 


terials as  essential  to  the  i.cpuntry's  goal. 
That  the  universal  adoption-  of  this  policy, 
analogous  to  the  Chinese  boycott  of  Japa- 
nese goods,  and  even  more  to  the  refusal 
of  the  American  colonists  to  buy  British 
goods  on  tl\e_eve- of  the.  Reyolution,  .will 
mean  an  enormous  loss  of  British  revenue 
is  obvious.  '   ::         _        .^        ,.      - 

What  the  effect  will  be  of  a  decision  by 
the  allied  Ministers  in  Paris  favoring  mod- 
ification of  the  Sevres  Treaty  remains;  to 
be  seen.  Whatever  the  steps  taken  to  satis- 
fy the  Moslems,  they  will  not  quell  the  In- 
dian agitation  for  independence.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  the  Mohammedan  re- 
sentment over  British  policy  in  Turkey  has 
been  one  of  Gandhi's  most  powerful 
weapons,  wielded,  as  Lord  Reading's  mes- 
sage shows,  with  telling  effect.  Thus, 
three  and  a  half  years  after  the  end  of  the 
war,  in  which  Turkey,  like  Germany,  was 
supposed  to  have  been  conquered,  the  Mos- 
lem threat  against  British  power  in  India 
bids  fair  to  wrest  from  the  Allies  a  new 
and  softer  settlement  for  Turkey. 


[American    Cartoon] 


WILL  INDIA  REVOLT?  * 

THE  artist  who  drew  the  cartoon 
reproduced  on  this  page  has  hit 
the  crux  of  Great  Britain's  problem  in 
India.  So  long  as  the  snake  charmer's 
music  lasts — the  assurance  of  ultimate 
self-government — the  cobra  will  not 
strike.  There  are  many  close  observers 
of  the  situation  who  believe  that  the 
music  will  not  fail.  Bishop  E.  Lester 
Smith,  a  Methodist  missionary  to  India, 
speaking  at  Tyrone,  Pa.,  on  March  21, 
expressed  the  belief  that  India  would 
accept  the  reforms  offered  by  Eng- 
land, and  that  these  reforms  are  lead- 
ing to  a  sincere  and  generous  form  of 
home   rule. 

"  Political  unity  in  India  today,*'  he 
said,  "  is  possible  only  under  the  Brit- 
ish flag.  Over  700  native  States,  over 
150  languages,  an  infinite  variety  of 
caste  distinctions  and  all  kinds  of  re- 
ligious views  cannot  be  brought  into 
harmony  under  any  Indian  authority 
at  present.  The  legislative  councils 
which  have  been  organized  under  the 
British  plan  have  conducted  their  busi- 
ness with  promise  of  helpful  co-opera- 
tion. I  believe  that  a  substantial  pro- 
portion of  Indian  thought  is  moderate. 
The  native  States,  which  cover  more 
than  one-third  of  India,  are  almost 
universally  in  favor  of  the  status  quo." 


— Indianapolis  News 
IF  THE  MUSIC  FAILS- 


IRELAND: 
NOW   IT   CAN   BE   TOLD 

By  Shaw  Desmond 

Inside  facts,  now  first  revealed,  of  Ireland's  fight  for  freedom — 
How  a  sudden  revolt  in  the  Irish  Army  itself  was  suppressed — 
Close-up  views  of  some  of  the  leaders — Midnight  courts  of  Sinn  Fein 


THE   revelations   in   this   article   have 
been  made  possible  by  the  setting  up 
of  the  Irish  Free  State  and  by  certain 
other   happenings   which   now    unseal    the 
writer's  lips.    Some  of  them,  at  least,  will 
be  part  of  the  histories  of  the  future. 

When,  at  the  height  of  the  recent  strug- 
gle, I  was  asked  by  a  group  of  influential 
conservative  London  newspapers  to  go  to 
my  native  country,  to  which  in  the  recent 
years  I  had  already  paid  several  private 
visits,  it  was  with  definite  instructions  to 
get  "  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  noth- 
ing but  the  truth,"  and  to  give  the  facts. 
To  get  the  truth  and  those  facts  I  spent,  off 
and  on,  nearly  a  year,  and  knowing  per- 
sonally Sinn  Fein  leaders  like  Arthur  Grif- 
fith, Desmond  Fitzgerald  (the  Minister  of 
Propaganda),  Professor  John  MacNeill 
(afterward  Chairman  of  the  Dail  Eireann, 
then  Minister  of  Education  under  Sinn 
Fein  and  formerly  the  first  commandant 
of  the  Irish  Volunteers),  and  Ulster  lead- 
ers like  H.  N.  Pollock  (Minister  of  Finance 
in  the  Northern  Parliament  and  head  of 
the  Belfast  Rope  Works)  and  J.  M.  An- 
drews (the  Ulster  Minister  of  Labor),  I 
was  enabled  in  every  case  to  go  to  the 
fountain  head  for  those  facts.  My  visits 
covered  some  of  the  stormiest  periods  of 
the  last  battle  between  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land. 

Incidentally,  during  my  catapulting 
backward  and  forward  across  the  Irish 
landscape,  I  covered  400  miles  in  one 
motor  trip  alone  through  the  west,  and  in 
another  case  motored  some  170  miles 
within  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours  with 
de  Valera's  own  chauffeur  at  the  wheel. 


Irish  Republican  Army 

At  the  outset  I  am  going  to  knock  quite 
a  number  of  pleasant  fables  on  the  head. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Irish  Republican 
Army,  at  one  time  about  120,000  strong, 
never  was  the  "  gang  of  assassins  "  which 
it  was  called.  The  proof  is  simple.  During 
my  contact  with  that  army  and  its  leaders 
it  was  quickly  borne  in  upon  me  that,  in 
the  face  of  the  most  powerful  empire  in 
the  world,  this  comparative  handful  of 
hardy  boys  could  not  have  held  out  three 
months  if  practically  every  man,  woman 
and  child,  outside  the  Protestant  half  of 
Ulster,  had  not  been  behind  them.  The 
"  eyes  "  of  the  Irish  Republican  Army  were 
the  women  and  the  children.  Frequently 
the  lives  of  hundreds  of  men  rested  upon 
the  acuteness  of  wit  and  vision  of  a  young 
child. 

Nor  could  that  army  have  held  out,  had 
the  English,  as  the  Germans  would  un- 
doubtedly have  done  under  the  circum- 
stances, put  their  full  military  strength 
into  the  field  and  used  poison  gas  and 
all  those  other  ''  methods  of  civilization  " 
applied  on  the  west  front.  The  Irish 
leaders,  however,  always  believed  and  fre- 
quently expressed  to  me  the  opinion  that 
England  dared  not  use  such  methods  for 
fear  of  "  getting  in  bad  "  with  the  great 
world  outside.  The  strength  of  the  Sinn 
Feiners,  incidentally,  lay  largely  in  their 
uncanny  psychological  analysis.  They 
always  knew  exactly  what  their  opponents 
would  be  likely  to  do,  and,  indeed,  the 
personal  habits  and  temperament  of  every 
British  officer  of  rank  opposed  to  them 
was  better  known  to  the  Sinn  Fein  Intel- 
ligence ihan  to  his  own  wife.     These  men 
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were  under  surveillance  literally  day  and 
night.  Whether  tlirough  the  cook,  or 
through  some  ragged  and  ill-considered 
urchin  lounging  at  the  gate,  their  every 
movement  and  method  was  known  to  the 
keenest  secret  service  in  existence. 

Michael  Collins  was  never  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Irish  Republican  Armv.  The 
"  brain  "  of  the  army  was  somebody  quite 
other,  and  his  name  must  still  remain  a 
secret.  But  England,  in  her  fight  with 
Ireland,  had  against  her  one  of  the  astnt- 
<?st  brains  living. 

The  "  ambushes  "  resorted  to  were  much 
criticised  by  the  English  press,  which 
called  them  "  murder."  But,  as  the  Sinn 
Feiners  often  pointed  out  to  me,  "  If  we 
don't  ambush,  what  in  heaven's  name  are 
we  to  do!  Guerrilla  warfare  is  our  only 
chance,  and  every  war  from  the  Peninsu- 
lar to  the  great  war  has  had  its  am- 
bushes." There  was  always  a  terribly  cold 
logic  about  the  Sinn  Fein  fighters  whom  I 
met. 

The  discipline  in  the  Irish  Army  was 
quite  unique,  being  upon  the  line  of  "  in- 
dividualist co-operation."  It  w  as  the  exact 
antithesis  of  the  Prussian  junker  system, 
and  could  have  been  possible  only  in  an 
army  where  every  man  was  of  exceptional 
intelligence  and  prepared,  without  stint,  to 
yield  his  life  at  any  moment.  In  the  Irish 
Republican  Army  every  man  not  only  car- 
ried a  commandant's  baton  in  his  knap- 
sack, but  in  this  loose  guerrilla  fighting 
was  constantly  thrown  upon  his  own  re- 
sources and  became  ipso  facto  an  "  offi- 
cer." Most  of  these  young  men  were  total 
abstainers,  even  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1916  outbreak — as  some  of  them  phrased 
it,  ''  for  Ireland's  sake " — but  by  1921 
practically  all  the  younger  members  were 
rigid  teetotalers.  Any  man  found  the 
worse  for  alcohol  was  put  out  of  the  army 
without  redress  or  appeal. 

Revolt  Inside  Sinn  Fein 

By  a  strange  freak  of  chance  I  was  wit- 
ness to  the  only  revolt  which  ever  took 
place  within  this  "  army  of  a  dream."  I 
had  been  taken  out  of  my  little  hotel  in  a 
West  of  Ireland  town  just  before  dawn, 
dodging  the  tw  o  plain  clothes  men  who  lay 
hidden  under  the  stairs.  (In  1920  all  jour- 
nalists were  under  strict  supervision.  The 
previous  night,  pretending  to  need  a  drink 


of  water  in  the  kitchen  of  the  hotel,  I  had 
stumbled  upon  a  room  full  of  policemen 
and  detectives.)  My  driver  was  de  Valera's 
own  chauffeur.  During  that  wild  drive  of 
nearly  twenty-four  hours  through  the  howl- 
ing blast  of  a  Clare  Winter,  when  we  were 
challenged  repeatedly  by  men  who  seemed 
to  rise  out  of  the  ground  every  few  min- 
utes, I  began  to  grasp  something  of  that 
meticulous  organization  which,  link  by 
link,  the  Sinn  Feiners  had  built  up. 

We  had  reached  a  desolate  part  of  Mr. 
de  Valera's  own  constituency,  a  gray  stone 
chapel  in  the  presbytery  of  which  lived  a 
young  and  ardent  Sinn  Fein  priest,*  and 
I  was  wolfing  down  some  excellent  bacon 
and  eggs,  with  strong,  hot  tea,  when  we 
heard  the  tramp-tramp  of  men  upon  the 
road  outside.  We  went  to  the  window  and 
saw  some  400  young,  desperate-looking 
men,  each  with  his  "  cumawn,"  or  hockey 
stick,  over  his  shoulder,  marching  in  per- 
fect military  formation  before  the  window. 
Soundless,  save  for  the  beat  of  the  boots 
upon  the  limestone  road,  they  marched 
perhaps  half  a  hundred  yards  to  the  left, 
wheeled,  marched  back,  and  at  a  single 
word  from  their  commander,  a  tall,  fine- 
looking  boy  of  perhaps  24  years,  they 
halted  before  the  window  of  the  chapel. 
There  was  a  dead  silence,  and  then  from 
their  throats  there  came  three  terrible 
screeches  of  defiance.  After  that,  without 
a  word,  they  wheeled  and  marched  off  into 
the  gray  night  that  was  coming  up. 

Our  Republican  meeting  there  was  a 
"  frost,"  scarcely  a  man  attending.  And 
then  it  was  that  the  young  priest  explained 
that  the  Clare  section  of  the  army  was  in 
revolt,  and  that  it  was  "  serious." 

Midnight  Meeting  With  Collins 

The  sequel  is  interesting.  In  the  small 
hours  of  the  next  morning  our  high-pow- 
ered car,  speeding  through  a  night  as 
black  as  sin,  came  to  a  narrow  horeen,  or 
lane.      We    drove    along    this    until    we 


♦Incidentally,  the  writer  is  in  a  position  to 
state  that  Rome  consistently  and  from  the 
begrinningr  tacitly  opposed  the  Sinn  Fein  move- 
ment, not  only  the  Roman  Cardinals  but  nearly 
all  the  members  of  the  higher  Catholic  hier- 
archy in  Ireland  steadily  discountenancing  it. 
Two  notable  exceptions  were  Archbishop  Walsh 
and  Bishop  Fogarty.  who  himself  told  me  of  his 
devotion  to  Sinn  Fein.  But  all  the  younger 
clerics,  without  exception,  were  ardent  separa- 
tionists.  The  Church  today  has  absolutely  no 
political    power   in   Ireland. 
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reached  the  looming  facade  of  a  great 
mansion,  lightless,  soundless.  As  we 
waited  in  the  silence  a  door  opened  and 
we  saw  a  warm  flush  of  light  behind. 

I  was  taken  into  a  beautifully  furnished 
room,  with  a  grand  piano  in  the  middle, 
and  was  left  alone.  Sitting  down,  I  was 
about  to  play,  when  my  hands  remained 
suspended  over  the  keyboard  as  though  I 
had  seen  a  ghost.  Upon  the  polished 
ebony  top  lay  a  bandolier  full  of  car- 
tridges and  a  brace  of  formidable  maga- 
zine pistols,  and  then  I  remembered  that 
in  Ireland,  in  these  times,  sound  of  any 
kind  was  usually  inadvisable. 

As  I  looked,  I  heard  the  door  open  be- 
hind me  and  I  saw  in  the  half  light  what 
seemed  to  me  a  beautiful  boy  of  perhaps 
22  or  23,  with  deep,  glowing  eyes.  He  was 
dressed  in  cycling  costume.  "  Good  eve- 
ning, Mr.  Desmond,"  he  said,  shaking 
hands.  "  I'm  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  act 
as  your  host,  but  I  have  work  to  do."  With 
that,  he  buckled  the  bandolier  about  him, 
stuck  the  pistols  into  his  belt  and  went 
out  into  the  howling  storm. 

The  next  day  I  asked  a  masked  ques- 
tion— questions  as  a  rule  in  the  Ireland  of 
that  time  were  best  sidestepped — of  my 
friend  the  Professor,  who  had  been  my 
guide  the  previous  day.  "  Was  it  him?  "  I 
asked  with  ungrammatical  emphasis.  He 
nodded.  "  He  did  what  he  had  to  do,"  he 
said.  "  There  won't  be  any  more  revolts 
in  the  I.  R.  A."  I  had  glimpsed  just  a 
flash  of  the  iron  discipline  that  made  the 
Irish  Republican  Army  what  it  was  and. 
incidentally,  is.  And  I  had  seen  Michael 
Collins,  the  beautiful  boy  whose  word  was 
law  through  Ireland  so  long  as  there  was 
fighting  to  be  done. 

The  "  Underground  Railway  " 

The  full  story  of  the  "  underground  rail- 
way "  by  which  arms  were  smuggled  into 
Ireland  cannot  yet  be  told,  but  the  lid  may 
be  lifted  to  this  extent:  It  was  not  only 
America  that  was  supplying  arms  to  the 
Sinn  Feiners,  but  England  herself!  As  a 
matter  of  cold  fact,  some  of  the  largest 
manufacturing  towns  in  the  English  Mid- 
lands were  sending  such  arms.  Pocket  was 
stronger  than  patriotism. 

One  of  the  most  effective  methods  used 
by  the  Sinn  Feiners  for  the  smuggling  of 
arms  was  the  utilization  of  the  British  sol- 


diers and  policemen!  These  quite  uncon- 
scious instruments  have  many  times  driven 
their  cars  through  the  British  cordon  with 
the  arms  for  Sinn  Fein  hidden  within  or 
underneath.  One  of  the  most  daring  coups 
at  the  time  I  was  in  Ireland  was  the  driv- 
ing up  to  a  British  barracks  of  an  army 
wagon  apparently  full  of  British  khaki- 
clad  soldiers,  helmets  and  all,  under  the 
command  of  a  smart,  dapper  "  English- 
man," who  presented  what  looked  like  an 
authentic  "  order  "  for  the  delivery  of  cer- 
tain army  stores.  The  stores  (explosives, 
&c.)  were  handed  over  and  driven  off  into 
the  heart  of  the  Sinn  Fein  army  by  the  de- 
tachment— all  disguised  Sinn  Feiners. 

The  English  accent  was  not  difficult. 
Desmond  Fitzgerald,  the  Sinn  Fein  Min- 
ister of  Publicity,  for  example,  was  edu- 
cated in  England  and  speaks  with  a  pro- 
nounced English  accent.  On  at  least  two 
occasions  he  has  owed  his  life  to  his  ac- 
cent. Many  of  Sinn  Fein's  finest  fighters 
were  born  in  England.  Also — a  fact 
which  never  seemed  to  cross  the  minds  of 
the  British — it  is  easier  to  fly  an  airplane 
into  Ireland  than  to  sail  into  Ireland! 
The  only  difficulty  one  has  is  to  select 
from  the  different  and  ingenious  methods 
used. 

The  "  underground  railway "  from 
America,  which  did  such  extraordinary 
service,  carrying  not  only  munitions  but 
men,  is  a  story  which  will  one  day  be 
told.  But  that  is  a  story  for  another 
day.  It  can,  however,  be  said  here  that 
people  of  some  position  did  their  share 
in  keeping  the  railway  functioning  freely, 
and  sometimes  quite  distinguished  people 
were  unwillingly  helping  in  that  function- 
ing! 

Sinn  Fein's  Midnight  Courts 

The  British  authorities  have  always  been 
puzzled  to  know  how  it  was  that,  under 
the  stress  of  "  occupation,"  Sinn  Fein  de- 
veloped its  perfectly  working  system  of 
midnight  courts,  to  which  the  writer  was 
the  first  journalist  in  ihe  world  to  be  ad- 
milted.     Here  are  the  facts. 

In  the  first  place,  I  myself,  born  a 
Southern  Protestant  of  a  Huguenot  family, 
can  vouch  for  the  fact  that  fellow  Irish 
Protestants  frequently  appealed  secretly  to 
such  courts,  even  when  they  themselves 
were  Unionists  and  opposed  to  Sinn  Fein. 
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They  did  so  both  because  they  knew  that 
the  British  Courts  had  ceased  to  function 
throughout  Ireland  and  because  they  were 
absolutely  assured  of  a  lair  trial.  (The 
very  first  case  ever  brought  to  such  a 
court  was  that  of  a  Protestant  lady  in  Gal- 
way  who  won  her  suit  against  some  Sinn 
Feiners.) 

Not  only  did  the  Protestant  Unionists 
help  to  keep  such  courts  functioning,  but 
the  c(»urts  themselves  had  behind  them  one 
of  the  most  perfectly  devised  judiciary 
systems  in  Europe.  I  have  been  present 
in  one  of  these  tribunal? — a  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeal  sitting  in  a  remote  part 
of  Galway — where  eight  cases  of  land  ap- 
peals were  heard  and  decided  within  the 
space  of  one  hour.  The  court  was  reached 
after  five  hours'  driving,  during  which  we 
picked  up  from  scattered  houses  the  other 
members  of  the  bench.  The  courtroom 
was  a  long,  low  barn,  dimly  lighted  by  a 
small  oil  lamp;  it  stood  within  300  yards 
of  a  barrack  packed  with  British  soldiers. 
Its  secrecy  was  guarded  by  a  system  of 
child  watchers,  combined  with  another 
device,  v/hich  made  hostile  approach  im- 
possible without  detection. 

When  I,  accustomed  by  the  tortuous  pro- 
cedure of  land  cases  in  the  British  courts 
ir.  Ireland,  asked  the  President  how  it  was 
that  eight  cases,  which  normally  might 
take  two  or  three  weeks,  were  dispatched 
within  an  hour,  he  said  grimly,  "  Because 
every  man  and  woman  back  there  in  the 
court  knows  whether  the  appellant  is 
speaking  the  truth.  God  help  him  if  he 
does  not!  " 

I  may  state  here  an  important  fact:  All 
these  courts  had  properly  constituted  Reg- 
istrars and  all  their  decisions  will  be  hon- 
ored in  full  by  the  courts  of  the  Irish  Free 
State,  which  will  be  modeled  upon  them. 

How  Money  Was  Raised 

One  hesitates  to  set  down  the  almost  in- 
credible sums  raised  by  the  Dail  Eireann 
for  propaganda  and  other  purposes  for 
fear  of  not  being  believed.  To  my  certain 
knowledge  not  a  cent  of  this  money  was 
ever  raised  by  threat,  as  has  been  so  often 
alleged.  Apart  from  the  enormous  sums 
which  poured  in  steadily  from  the  United 
Slates,  as  well  as  from  Canada,  South 
Africa  and  Australia,  Ireland  herself  con- 
tributed more  than  her  share. 


I  have  watched  the  Dail  at  work  getting 
this  money,  much  as  I  have  watched  the 
I.  R.  A.,  the  methods  not  being  unlike — 
'*  system  "  and  ''  persuasion."  I  have  driven 
^vith  a  distinguished  university  professor 
through  three  counties  in  one  day,  going 
from  chapel  to  chapel,  where  invariably 
we  used  the  same  procedure.  We  would 
take  our  stand  outside  the  church  door, 
sometimes  going  in  to  mass.  The  parish 
priest  would  appear,  and  with  a  curt 
"  They  are  here,"  would  vanish.  The  con- 
gregation would  gather  about  us;  my  pres- 
ence as  a  London  journalist  would  first  be 
explained,  and  then  the  professor  would 
put  forth  his  eloquent  appeal,  and  with 
amazing  success.  In  one  village  we  col- 
lected nearly  $1,000,  in  another  $1,500 
and  in  another  $400,  and  so  on.  Everybody 
seemed  anxious  to  give,  the  story  of  the 
American  contributions  always  being  used 
a?  the  splendid  spur. 

Not  only  America  and  Ireland,  but 
England,  Scotland  (especially  Glasgow, 
that  hotbed  of  Sinn  Fein,  which  was  at  one 
lime  used  as  a  drilling  ground  for  the  I. 
R.  A.)  and  the  colonies  were  laid  under 
tribute  for  Ireland.  The  ingenuity  shown 
in  raking  in  money  was  remarkable  and 
exactly  as  systematic  as  everything  else 
run  by  Sinn  Fein,  which  used  invariably 
the  unique  combination  of  "  system  "  and 
''  individuality." 

Ireland's  "  Reign  of  Terror  " 

The  story  of  Ireland's  "  Reign  of 
Terror "  cannot  be  told  within  the  con- 
fines of  a  review  article.  Here  one  can 
only  give  the  leading  features  and  explain 
some  of  the  things  which  puzzled  Eng- 
land's astutest  detectives. 

It  may  now  be  stated  that  almost  every 
detective  sent  over  to  Ireland  during  1920 
and  before  was  known  to  dozens  of  Sinn 
Feiners.  (Some  of  these  men  were  them- 
selves Sinn  Feiners  and  helped  to  warn 
the  Sinn  Feiners  of  intended  raids,  &c.!) 
In  a  Dublin  street  a  detective  of  the  mili- 
tary occupation  has  been  seen  followed 
by  one  of  the  Dublin  police,  he  in  turn 
being  shadowed  by  a  Scotland  Yard  man, 
and  a  Sinn  Feiner  shadowing  the  lot! 
The  British  spy  system  broke  down  be- 
cause it  had  against  it  nearly  every  man, 
woman  and  child  of  the  quickest-witted 
people  in  the  world;  more  than  once  the 
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best-laid  plans  of  a  detective  of  interna- 
tional reputation  have  gone  "  agley " 
through  a  little  child. 

One  fine  day  Michael  Collins  was  cy- 
cling down  O'Connell  Street  in  broad  day- 
light. A  well-known  "  English  "  detective, 
seeing  him,  instantly  turned  down  a  side 
street,  instead  of  trying  to  arrest  him. 
When  asked  why  he  did  so,  this  "  English- 
man," being  an  Irishman,  said:  "  Arrah, 
man,  is  it  mad  that  ye  think  I  am?  If  I 
put  me  hand  on  Mike,  that'd  be  me  last 
moment  on  earth,  for  I'd  have  not  only  the 
contents  of  his  hip  pockets  in  me  chest,  but 
every  man  in  the  street  dancing  quadrilles 
on  me  dead  body." 

I  myself  have  walked  many  times  down 
Grafton  Street  and  O'Connell  Street  with 
Desmond  Fitzgerald,  the  Sinn  Fein  Min- 
ister of  Propaganda,  who  was  "  on  the 
run,"  and  upon  whose  head  there  was  a 
price.  Man  after  man  doing  shadowing 
work  passed  us  without  putting  a  finger 
on  him,  for  the  reasons  given  above. 
When,  after  going  scatheless  for  many 
years,  he  was  finally  arrested,  it  was  only 
when  the  detectives  got  him  alone  in  a 
vacant  part  of  Stephen's  Green,  Dublin. 

Sinn  Fein's  Most  Dangerous  Man 

Every  leader  in  Ireland  was  "  on  the 
run "  at  one  time  or  another.  The  one 
man  who,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, should  have  been  captured  at  all 
costs  was  my  friend,  Cathal  Burgha 
(Charles  Burgess),  the  Minister  of  De- 
fense, because  in  him  the  British  Govern- 
ment had,  and  have,  their  most  dangerous 
opponent.  All  the  world  has  heard  of  de 
Valera — few  of  Burgess.  Yet  one  Burgess 
is  more  dangerous  to  British  supremacy 
and  the  British  Empire  than  a  thousand 
de  Valeras. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Cathal  Burgha,  who 
comes  from  mv  own  native  town  in  the 
South,  was  in  the  house  of  a  Government 
official  outside  Dublin.  This  official  was 
an  excellent  example  of  the  subtlety  which 
has  characterized  Sinn  Fein  in  its  selec- 
tion of  agents,  for,  although  nominally 
loyal  to  England,  he  was  really  an  ardent 
Sinn  Feiner  and  separalionist.  Burgha  is 
a  small,  self -concentrated  man,  who  can 
neither  be  cajoled  nor  coerced.  He  has  the 
indomitable  will  of  a  Lloyd  George,  but 
with  it  unites  an  almost  fanatical  convic- 


tion of  principle — a  combination  which 
makes  him  the  dangerous  man  he  is.  He 
said  lo  me:  "Nothing  short  of  a  sepa- 
rated republic  will  ever  satisfy  Ireland. 
Dominion  Home  Rule  is  but  a  shadow  of 
the  Irish  dream.  We  want  independence, 
and  one  day  we  will  have  it." 

Another  secret  may  here  be  revealed. 
Not  only  Burgess,  but  all  the  commanding 
officers  in  the  Republican  Army  {most  of 
these,  both  of  the  younger  and  the  older 
generation,  had  been  officers  on  the  west 
front,  some  of  high  ranking),  knew  that 
the  I.  R.  A.  was  in  no  condition  to  con- 
tinue the  struggle  against  the  British 
forces.  Even  before  active  hostilities 
started,  it  was  quite  evident  to  the  writer, 
from  conversations  with  Arthur  Griffith, 
Desmond  Fitzgerald,  John  MacNeill  and 
other  Republican  leaders,  that  none  of 
them  believed  that  Ireland  could  win  to 
full  independence  in  the  fight  which  has 
just  finished.  Had  they  been  offered  "  the 
right  of  secession ''  which  Canada  pos- 
sesses, the  right  for  ivhich  Ireland  really 
has  been  fighting  without  intent  to  exer- 
cise it,  and  a  complete  measure  of  Domin- 
ion Home  Rule,  all  the  blood  and  horror 
of  the  last  two  years  could  have  been 
avoided.  Nor  does  the  writer  believe  that 
the  Free  State  will  ever  rest  satisfied  until 
that  right  to  secession  has  been  admitted 
by  the  British  Empire;  neither  does  he  be- 
lieve Ireland  would  exercise  it  if  granted. 

Every  Sinn  Fein  leader  to  whom  I  spoke 
made  it  clear  that  Ireland  was  fighting  for 
an  ideal — that  is,  for  the  admission  of  her 
right  to  independence.  Only  for  the 
"  right,"  mark  you.  British  statesmen  have 
never  realized  that.  And  it  was  only  rec- 
ognition of  the  tactical  disadvantages  which 
induced  the  Griffith  party  to  waive  com- 
plete independence  at  that  juncture.  The 
reason  why  de  Valera  took  no  part  in 
the  final  negotiations  is  that  he  had  never 
been  regarded  in  Ireland  as  a  statesman. 
The  fact  that  he  was  chosen  Pre'sident  of 
the  republic  after  Pearse  was  due  to  his 
being  the  only  survivor  of  the  comman- 
dants in  the  1916  rising. 

Dublin  in  1919-1920 

Dublin  during  1919  and  1920  was  an 
Italian  city  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  its 
wheels  within  wheels,  its  camorras,  and 
the   bullet   "  that   flieth "   not   "  by   noon- 
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day "  but  by  night.  No  man  was  safe. 
Nearly  every  head  porter  was  a  spy.  I 
know  of  two  such  men  in  two  Dublin 
hotels,  the  one  in  the  pay  of  the  British 
Government,  the  other  under  the  orders 
of  Sinn  Fein.  To  be  in  the  streets  after 
curfew  was  literally  to  flirt  with  death, 
and  I  shall  not  easily  forget  one  Dublin 
night  of  white  moon  and  black  shadow, 
when,  returning  from  an  evening  at  the 
house  of  Miss  Susan  Mitchell  (George 
Moore's  biographer),  I  found  myself,  with- 
out military  permit,  out  after  the  forbid- 
den hour.  It  is  almost  not  too  much  to 
say  that  every  shadow  patch  that  night 
held  its  quota  of  armed  men,  each  door- 
way its  silent  watcher.  But  in  every  case 
the  Government  spy  was  sleuthed  by  the 
Sinn  Feiner.  Danger  lurked  everywhere, 
for  none  more  than  for  the  "  Black  and 
Tans." 

The  truth  about  the  "  Black  and  Tans  " 
is  this.  Though  the  average  British 
"  Tommy  "  behaved  himself  and  was  real- 
ly liked  by  the  Irish,  there  was  a  type  of 
''  Black  and  Tan,"  usually  an  ex-member 
of  an  English  public  school  or  university, 
who  had  been  specially  drafted  to  Ireland 
after  experience  upon  the  west  front, 
where  he  and  his  fellows  had  "  put  the 
fear  of  God  "  into  the  hearts  of  the  Ger- 
mans. These  men — a  minority — were, 
frankly,  "  adventurers,"  and  they,  with 
other  members  of  the  army  of  occupation 
— which  at  one  time  reached  nearly  100,- 
000 — were  obtained  under  extraordinary 
circumstances,  a  story  that  has  never  been 
told. 

The  Government,  finding  a  natural  re- 
luctance upon  the  part  of  the  right  sort 
of  man  to  go  to  Ireland  and  face  what 
was  almost  certain  death,  put  the  matter 
into  the  hands  of  a  certain  London  adver- 
tising expert,  whom,  by  a  strange  chance, 
I  saw  at  his  Kingsway  offices  within  five 
minutes  of  his  first  meeting  with  the  men 
who  bad  the  arrangements  in  hand.  His 
method  was  to  advertise  in  the  ordinary 
columns  of  newspapers  such  as  The  News 
of  the  World,  with  its  three  million  cir- 
culation, offering  excellent  pay  and  excel- 
lent insurance  in  case  of  "  untoward  acci- 
dent "  for  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
recruits.  The  advertisements  were,  I  be- 
lieve, "  masked,"  but  the  results  were  phe- 
nomenal,   many   thousands   of   men   being 


obtained  right  away,  chiefly  from  the 
provinces  and  the  country  districts  around 
London. 

It  may  now  be  revealed  that  every  tiny 
point  in  the  construction  of  the  future  Irish 
Republic  was  thought  out  by  Arthur  Grif- 
fith so  long  ago  as  1904,  when  he  first 
launched  the  Sinn  Fein  movement.  ("  Sinn 
Fein "  is  Gaelic  for  "  self-reliance,"  not 
for  "  ourselves  alone,"  that  ridiculous 
translation  which  has  gone  over  the 
world.) 

Meeting  Arthur  Griffith 

My  first  meeting  with  Arthur  Griffith 
was  at  a  time  when  his  life  hung  on  a  hair. 
It  was  in  a  dingy  Dublin  street,  in  a  first 
floor  back,  where  I  found  "  the  brain  of 
Sinn  Fein,"  a  little,  modest-looking  man 
in  a  broken  coat  and  seedy  clothes,  but 
with  the  indomitable  look  which  charac- 
terizes all  men  of  fate. 

I  had  asked  him  what  Ireland  would  do 
with  a  republic.  Without  speaking,  he 
drew  over  to  him  a  child's  copybook,  and 
in  sharp  staccato  sentences,  his  pencil  fre- 
quently puncturing  the  paper  as  he  wrote, 
he  drafted  for  me  within  the  space  of 
twenty  minutes  the  whole  social,  economic 
and  political  future  of  Ireland.  I  mar- 
veled at  that  time  at  the  meticulous  nature 
of  Griffith's  scheme  and  the  speed  with 
which  he  had  drawn  it  up,  but  I  was  to 
learn  that  nothing  had  been  left  to  chance 
and  that  everything  had  been  thought  out 
for  the  previous  fifteen  or  sixteen  years. 
The  best  brains  in  America  and  in  Europe 
had  been  drawn  upon  for  advice  and  tech- 
nical instruction  in  this  scheme,  and  the 
speed  with  which  the  new  Free  State  will 
be  found  to  function  will  be  largely  due 
to  this  *'  preparation  for  inspiration  "  in 
which  Sinn  Fein  believes. 

It  was  John  MacNeill,  the  Minister  of 
Education,  in  his  home  outside  Dublin, 
who  sketched  for  me  the  educational  future 
of  the  Irish  Free  State,  secretly  decided 
upon  by  the  Irish  leaders  at  that  time.  He 
showed  me  how  it  was  to  be  based  upon  a 
Gaelic  concept  of  life.  The  Ireland  of  the 
future,  he  said,  was  to  be  bilingual,  Irish 
being  used  for  every-day  speech  and  Eng- 
lish as  the  language  of  commerce,  and  in 
support  of  his  contention  about  the  Irish 
language  he  said:  "  Already  800,000  Irish- 
men in  Ireland  speak  Irish,  and  every  child 
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born  since  1916  is  lisping  Gaelic  and  not 
English,"  a  fact  I  was  able  to  confirm  in 
my  travels,  as  in  every  home  today  one 
finds  the  new  generation  chattering  Irish. 

Attitude  Toward  Ulster 

Griffith,  in  a  conversation  with  me  so 
long  ago  as  1920,  expressed  the  deter- 
mination of  Sinn  Fein  to  do  everything 
humanly  possible  to  meet  Ulster,  "  for," 
as  he  said,  "  we  must  have  Ulster's  finan- 
cial brains  within  the  Ireland  of  the  fu- 
ture." Not  only  Griffith  but  MacNeill  and 
other  leaders  said  to  me  that  even  prefer- 
ential treatment,  political  and  perhaps 
even  economic,  would  be  given  to  Ulster 
if  she  proved  recalcitrant — all  in  order  to 
gain  a  united  Ireland.  Griffith  and  Mac- 
Neill, incidentally,  were  pacifists,  tempera- 
mentally opposed  to  the  use  of  physical 
force,  a  fact  upon  which  both  insisted  to 
the  writer  many  times.  De  Valera  and 
Fitzgerald  stood  with  Cathal  Burgha  for 
physical  force,  and  at  one  time  there  was 
almost  a  schism  within  Sinn  Fein  upon  this 
question  of  tactics.  This  passion  for  a 
united  Ireland  was  inspired  by  one  thing 
only — the  desire  ultimately  to  win  from 
England  the  right  of  secession,  to  which  I 
have  already  referred.  With  Ulster  apart, 
this  could  never  be  won.  With  Ulster — 
and  half  of  pre-war  Ulster  was  Catholic 
and  Nationalist — the  demand  might  one 
day  become  irresistible. 

There  are  two  secret  pages  from  recent 
Irish  history — both  affecting  Ulster — 
which  may  now  be  opened  up,  and  which 
will  have  vital  effects  upon  the  future 
course  of  that  history.  One  of  these  is 
the  story  of  the  Irish  Convention  held  in 
1917  with  a  view  to  securing  Irish  unity. 
One  of  the  present  Ulster  ministers  in- 
formed me  in  1920  that  Ulster  had  dis- 
covered at  that  convention,  by  accident, 
that  the  Southern  Unionists  (there 
are  perhaps  100,000  Protestant  Unionists 
in  "  the  South,"  the  "  South  "  consisting 
of  the  whole  of  Ireland  save  the  tiny  cor- 
ner of  Northeast  Ulster)  were  preparing 
to  make  their  own  terms  with  England,  in- 
dependent of  their  Ulster  friends.  For 
this,  Avhich  has  hitherto  been  kept  a  close 
secret,   Ulster  will  never  forgive  them. 

The  other  page  I  stumbled  on  by  acci- 
dent. This  had  to  do  with  secret  negotiations 


by  agents  of  the  British  Government  with 
Sinn  Fein,  these  negotiations  being  under- 
taken by  a  well-known  northern  brewer, 
who  had  been  a  leader  of  the  Nationalists 
when  Redmond  was  chief.  Ulster  has  its 
own  "  secret  service,"  and  discovered  this 
attempt,  as  their  leaders  told  me  person- 
ally, ''  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  Sinn 
Fein  without  consulting  us  and  so  leave 
Ulster  in  the  cait."  For  that  Ulster  can- 
not forgive  England. 

Resentment  Against  England 

Some  time  ago  the  Ulster  Reform  Club, 
Belfast,  which  is  the  headquarters  of  Car- 
fconism,  gave  me  a  little  lunch  of  recep- 
tion. Among  the  guests  were  the  present 
Ulster  Ministers  of  Labor  and  Finance, 
and,  if  I  recall  aright,  Sir  James  Craig 
himself,  a  silent,  dour  figure  of  a  man  who 
sat  through  the  proceedings  without  com- 
ment. One  of  the  speakers,  J.  M. 
Andrews,  the  Labor  Minister,  vehemently 
declared  that  "  if  these  underhand  negotia- 
tions continued  between  England  and  Sinn 
Fein,  Ulster's  patience  vsould  be  exhaust- 
ed." An  Orange  leader  and  a  K.  C.  B. 
used  almost  these  identical  words  to  me 
at  a  later  meeting,  staling  with  much  heat 
in  the  lounge  of  a  hotel  at  a  fashionable 
watering-place  in  County  Down:  "By 
heavens!  There  are  not  enough  lamp-posts 
in  Belfast  to  hang  some  of  the  British  Min- 
isters on!" 

These  facts  are  referred  to  only  because 
the  Ulster  memory  is  long  and  because 
there  is  today  in  Ulster,  and  has  been  all 
through  the  Sinn  Fein  negotiations,  a  very 
deep  feeling  against  certain  British  states- 
men, a  fact  which  explains  much  of  the 
acrimoniousness  of  Sir  James  Craig's  re- 
marks in  Westminster  about  Ulster  having 
been  "  betrayed." 

It  w^as  either  Arthur  Griffith  or  Des- 
mond Fitzgerald  who  said  to  me  some 
years  ago :  "  Our  only  trouble  after  we 
have  won  a  republic  will  be  to  keep  back 
Ulster  from  the  throat  of  England.  Before 
now,  Ulster  has  threatened  to  throw  her- 
self con  amore  into  the  arms  of  Sinn  Fein 
and  turn  against  the  predominant  partner. 
It  will  be  our  business  to  see  that  she  does 
nothing  of  the  sort.  We  want  to  forgive 
and  forget."  That  is  one  reason  why  the 
new  Free  State  is  going  to  succeed. 
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New  light  on  the  sweeping  changes  aimed  at  by  the  neighbor 
Republic's  new  Constitution — Drastic  anti-clerical  provisions 
place  all  churches  and  schools  under  Governmental  control 


THERE  are  other  iTovisions  of  the 
Mexican  Constitution  of  1917  which 
have  an  importance  fully  as  great 
as  that  of  the  much-discussed  Article  27, 
though  the  American  public  knows  almost 
nothing  about  tliem.  Tijose  dealing  with 
institutional  religion  occupy,  very  natu- 
rally, a  large  place  and  are  of  vital  interest 
not  only  to  the  Mexican  people,  but  to  all 
those  who  would  understand  correctly  the 
religious  activities  of  our  neighbor  re- 
public. 

The  last  quarter  of  a  century  in  Mexico 
has  been  marked  by  an  -increasing  develop- 
ment of  nationalism.  The  leaders  of  this 
movement  have  sought  to  attain  their  ends 
by  secularization  of  education  and  relig- 
ion, or,  at  least,  of  educational  and  re- 
ligious institutions.  The  nation,  under  this 
plan,  is  to  have  complcle  control  of  the 
agencies  by  which  nati«malism  is  devel- 
oped. In  order  to  understand  the  very 
large  place  given  to  education  and  religion 
in  the  new  Constitution  it  is  essential  that 
ihis  movement  for  nationalism  be  thor- 
oughly kept  in  mind.  The  framers  of  the 
document  in  the  Queieta-o  Convention  of 
1916-17  were  determined  that  the  schools 
and  churches  should  be  completely  under 
the  control  of  civil  agencies  of  the  National 
Government. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  Mexi- 
can people  to  have  the  clergy  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  frequently  take  a 
large  part  in  the  political  affairs  of  their 
country,  and,  in  the  minus  of  the  present 
political  leaders,  at  least,  the  clericals 
have  often  been  associated  with  reaction- 
aries and  the  enemies  of  political  and  re- 
ligious liberty.     The  result  is  a  very  gen- 


eral and  genuine  repugnance  toward  cleri- 
calism of  every  kind,  which  has  led  the 
people  to  demand,  through  their  civil  rep- 
resentatives, a  control  of  the  very  sources 
of  this  power. 

The  Mexican  Constitution  guarantees  a 
certain  kind  of  religious  freedom.  Article 
24  provides  that 

Every  one  is  free  to  embrace  the  religion  of 
his  choice,  and  to  practice  all  ceremonies,  devo- 
tions or  observances  of  his  respective  creed,  either 
ill  places  of  public  worship  or  at  home,  provided 
they  do  not  constitute  an  offense  punishable  by 
law. 

Every  religious  act  of  public  worship  shall  be 
performed  strictly  within  the  places  of  public 
worship,  which  shall  be  at  all  times  under  gov- 
ernmental  supervision. 

This  is  indeed  a  guarantee  of  freedom  of 
religious  worship,  but  it  is  a  guarantee 
with  distinct  limitations.  Acts  of  public 
worship  are  under  the  definite  control  of 
civil  laws  governing  such  activities  and 
directly  under  governmental  supervision. 
The  religious  act  of  public  worship  must 
also  be  performed  in  specified  public 
places. 

It  is  equally  true  thai  the  Constitution 
forbids  the  Congress  of  the  republic  from 
legislating  concerning  religion.  Articl<3 
130,  second  paragraph,  declares  that 

The  Congress  shall  not  enact  any  law  estab- 
lishing or  forbidding  any  religion  whatsoever. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Constitution  def- 
initely provides  that  the  Federal  authori- 
ties shall  have  control  of  religious  wor- 
ship and  outward  ecclesiastical  forms. 
Paragraph  1  of  Article  130  reads: 

The  Federal  authorities  shall  have  power  to 
exercise  in  matters  of  religious  worship  and  out- 
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ward  ecclesiastical  forms  such  intervention  as  is 
authorized  by  law.  All  other  officials  shall  act 
as  auxiliaries  to  the  Federal  authorities. 

State  Now  Owns  All  Church  Property 

The  agrarian  problem  in  Mexico  is  very 
naturally  associated  with  the  ecclesiastical 
problem.  For  church  organizations  in 
Mexico,  as  has  often  happened  in  other 
countries,  have  acquired  very  large  landed 
estates,  and  hence  a  very  great  deal  of 
wealth.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  was 
established  in  Mexico  almost  as  soon  as 
the  Spanish  power  was  established  there, 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  For  fully 
three  centuries  it  enjoyed  a  complete  mo- 
nopoly of  the  religious  activities  in  New 
Spain.  It  is  true  that  to  the  King  of  Spain 
belonged  the  Indies,  with  full  control  over 
the  Church.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
King  permitted  no  other  ecclesiastical 
organizations  than  those  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  his  vast  colonies.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  diHicult  to  overem- 
phasize the  large  control  of  the  Church 
over  religious  activities  in  the  Spanish 
colonies.  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  in 
his  "  Political  Essay  on  New  Spain,"  gives 
the  estimated  total  valualion  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Church  at  46,500,000  piastres. 
He  estimates  the  value  of  the  church 
property  in  the  Archbisiiopric  of  Mexico 
at  9,000,000  piastres;  in  the  Bishopric  of 
Puebla,  6,500,000;  of  Valladolid,  4,500,- 
000;  of  Guaradajara,  3,000,000;  of  Du- 
rango,  Monterev  and  Sonora,  1,000,000; 
of  Oaxaca  and'  Merida,  2,000,000.  The 
obras  pias  of  the  regular  clergy  are  esti- 
mated at  2,500,000  pia.^tres,  and  the  en- 
dowments of  churches  and  convents  at 
16,000,000  piastres.  Total  estimated  valu- 
ation as  above  46,500,000  piastres. 

Under  the  republican  regime  the  effort 
of  the  people,  especially  in  the  last  seven- 
ty-five years,  has  been  in  the  direction  of 
secularizing  ecclesiastica!  property.  They 
have  striven,  with  a  varying  degree  of 
success,  to  get  all  such  property  into  the 
hands  of  the  civil  authorities.  The  recent 
revolution,  1910-1920,  had  as  one  of  its 
objects  the  definite  solutii»n  of  this  religio- 
agrarian  problem.  The  nation  has  at  last 
secured  possession  of  this  property  and 
has  placed  the  control  of  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  Federal  Government. 


Text  of  Article  27 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  1917 
placed  provisions  dealiri<',  with  the  rights 
to  acquire  properly  in  lands  and  waters, 
and  with  the  control  and  management  of 
property,  in  the  main  body  of  the  docu- 
ment itself.  Paragraphs  1,  2  and  3  of  the 
famous  Article  27  prescribe  the  manner  of 
acquiring  ownership  in  lands  and  waters 
in  Mexico,  and  are  here  given  in  full.  They 
read  as  follows: 

liCgal  capacity  to  acquire  ownership  of  lands 
and  waters  of  the  nation  shall  be  governed  by 
tlie  following   provisions: 

1.  Only  Mexicans  by  birth  or  naturalization 
and  Mexican  companies  have  the  right  to  ac- 
quire ownership  in  lands,  waters  and  their  ap- 
purtenances, or  to  obtain  concessions  to  develop 
mines,  waters  or  mineral  fuels  in  the  Republic 
of  Mexico.  The  nation  may  grant  the  same  right 
to  foreigners,  provided  they  agree  before  the  De- 
partment of  Foreign  Affairs  to  be  considered 
Mexicans  in  respect  to  such  property,  and  ac- 
cordingly not  to  invoke  the  protection  of  their 
respective  Governments  in  regard  to  the  same, 
under  penalty,  in  case  of  breach,  of  forfeiture  to 
the  nation  of  the  property  so  acquired.  Within 
a  zone  of  100  kilometers  from  the  frontiers,  and 
50  kilometers  from  the  seacoast,  no  foreigner 
shall  under  any  conditions  acquire  direct  owner- 
ship of  lands  and  of  waters. 

2.  The  religious  institutions  known  as  churches, 
irrespective  of  creed,  shall  in  no  case  have  legal 
capacity  to  acquire,  hold  or  administer  real  prop- 
erty or  loans  made  on  such  real  property;  all 
such  real  property  or  loans  as  may  be  at  present 
held  by  said  religious  institutions,  either  on  their 
own  behalf  or  through  third  parties,  shall  vest 
in  the  nation,  and  any  one  shall  have  the  right 
to  denounce  property  so  held.  Presumptive  proof 
shall  be  sufficient  to  declare  the  denunciations 
well  founded.  Places  of  public  worship  are  the 
property  of  the  nation,  as  represented  by  the 
Federal  Government,  which  shall  determine  which 
of  them  may  continue  to  be  devoted  to  their 
present  purposes.  Episcopal  residences,  rectories, 
seminaries,  orphan  asylums  or  collegiate  estab- 
lishments of  religious  institutions,  convents  or 
any  other  buildings  built  or  designed  for  the  ad- 
ministration, propaganda,  or  teaching  of  the  ten- 
ets of  any  religious  creed  shall  forthwith  vest, 
as  of  full  right,  directly  in  the  nation,  to  be 
used  exclusively  for  the  public  services  of  the 
nation  or  State  within  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions. All  places  of  public  worship  which  shall 
later  be  erected  shall  be  the  property  of  the 
nation. 

3.  Public  and  private  charitable  institutions  for 
the  sick  and  needy,  for  scientific  research,  or  for 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  mutual  aid  societies 
or  organizations  formed  for  any  other  lawful  pur- 
pose shall  in  no  case  acquire,  hold  or  administer 
loans  on  real  property,  unless  the  mortgage  terms 
do  not  exceed  ten  years.  In  no  case  shall  institu- 
tions of  this  character  be  under  the  patronage, 
direction,    administration,    charge    or   supervision 
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of  religious  corporations  or  institutions,  nor  of 
ministers  of  any  religious  creed  or  their  depend- 
ents, even  though  either  the  former  or  latter  shall 
not  be  in  active   service. 

Paragraph  1  is  of  direct  interest  here 
only  in  so  far  as  it  affects  foreign  prel- 
ates and  foreigners  interested  in  aiding 
the  Church  in  acquiring  property  in  lands 
and  waters  of  the  republic.  No  avenue 
is  to  be  left  open  for  them  to  acquire, 
control  or  manage  property  of  this  kind 
unless  they  comply  with  the  conditions 
laid  down  in  this  section. 

Paragraph  2  is  clear,  definite  and  con- 
cise, (churches  as  churches  no  longer  ex- 
ist in  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  Church 
bodies  possess  no  power  of  acquiring,  con- 
trolling or  managing  real  property.  Places 
of  public  worship  are  the  property  of  the 
nation.  The  nation  also  has  the  right  to 
determine  which  of  the  church  buildings 
shall  be  used  for  temples  of  public  wor- 
ship,  and  all  places  of  public  worship  to 
be  consfructed  after  the  adoption  of  this 
Constitution  become  the  property  of  the 
nation. 

Limiting  Religio'us  Liberty 

In  this  connection  it  is  necessary  lo 
quote  several  parts  of  Aiticle  130  in  ad- 
dition to  those  already  quoted.   They  read: 

The  law  recognizes  no  juridical  personality  in 
the   religious   institutions  known   as  churches. 

Ministers  of  religious  creeds  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  persons  exercising  a  profession,  and  shall 
be  directly  subject  to  the  laws  enacted  on  the 
matter. 

The  State  Legislatures  shall  have  the  exclusive 
power  to  determine  the  maximum  number  of 
ministers  of  religious  creeds,  according  to  the 
needs  of  each  locality.  Only  a  Mexican  by  birth 
may  be  a  minister  of  any  religious  creed  in  Mex- 
ico. 

Before  dedicating  new  temples  of  worship  for 
j)ub]ic  use,  permission  shall  be  obtained  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  (Gobernacion)  ; 
the  opinion  of  the  Governor  of  the  respective 
Stale  shall  be  previously  heard  on  this  subject. 
Every  place  of  public  worship  shall  have  a  per- 
son charged  with  its  care  and  maintenance,  who 
shall  be  legally  responsible  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  the  laws  on  religious  observances 
within  the  said  place  of  worsliip,  and  all  the  ob- 
jects used  for  purposes  of  worship. 

The  caretaker  of  each  fdace  of  public  worship, 
together  with  ten  citizens  of  the  place,  shall 
promptly  advise  the  municipal  authorities  as  to 
the  person  charged  with  the  care  of  said  place 
of  worship.  The  outgoing  minister  shall  in  every 
instance  give  notice  of  any  change,  for  which 
purpose  he  shall  be  accompanied  by  the  incom- 
ing minister  and  ten  other  citizens  of  the  place. 


The  municipal  authorities,  under  penalty  of  dis- 
nissal  and  fine,  not  exceeding  1,000  pesos  lor 
each  breach,  shall  be  responsible  for  the  exact 
performance  of  this  provision;  they  shall  keep  a 
register  of  the  places  of  worship,  and  another 
of  the  caretakers  thereof,  subject  to  the  same 
penalty  ab  above  provided.  The  municipal  au- 
thorities shall  likewise  give  notice  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  through  the  State  Gov- 
ernor, of  any  permission  to  open  to  public  use 
a  new  place  of  worship,  as  well  as  any  change 
in  the  caretakers.  Gifts  of  personal  property 
may.  be  received  in  the  interior  of  the  places  of 
\;orship. 

All  real  and  personal  property  pertaining  to  the 
clergy  or  to  the  religious  institutions  shall  be 
governed,  in  so  far  as  their  acquisition  by  private 
parties  is  concerned,  in  conformity  with  Article 
27  of  this  Constitution. 

No  trial  by  jury  shall  ever  be  granted  for  the 
infringement  of  any  of  the  preceding  provisions. 

It  is  evident  from  these  provisions  that 
the  Constitution  of  Mexico  recognizes  no 
juridical  personality  in  the  religious  insti- 
tutions of  the  republic.  It  is  equally 
evident  that  religious  activities  of  a  public 
nature  are  under  the  complete  control  of 
the  civil  authorities.  The  number  of  min- 
isters of  religious  creeds  needed  in  each 
locality  of  the  Commonwealth  is  deter- 
mined by  the  civil  authorities  of  that 
Commonwealth.  Rather  strikingly  perti- 
nent is  the  provision  determining  the 
nationality  of  the  minitters  of  religious 
creeds.  And  yet  is  it  not  in  keeping  with 
the  movement  to  revivify  Mexican  nation- 
alism to  determine  that  only  a  Mexican  by- 
birth  may  be  a  minister  of  any  religious 
creed  in  that  republic?  This  applies,  of 
course,  to  all  religious  bodies — Protestant 
as  well  as  Catholic.  It  must  also  apply 
to  any  new  religious  creeds  that  shall 
hereafter  be  established  in  Mexico.  Of 
no  less  importance  is  the  provision  gov- 
erning the  erection  of  temples  of  worship 
and  the  care  and  supervision  of  the  nevv 
as  well  as  the  old  temples. 

Avoiding  Clerical  Control 

A  striking  evidence  of  the  desire  of  thc^ 
framers  of  this  Constii:ution  to  have  a 
thorough  grip  upon  every  source  through 
which  clericalism  might  possibly  secure 
power  is  the  last  paragniph  quoted  above. 
Juries,  Avhich  might  be  moved  by  senti- 
ment for  some  particular  religion:;  creed 
or  by  the  public  opinion  of  some  definite 
locality,  and  which  might  thereby  defeat 
the  very  ends  of  these  various  provisions, 
are  not  to  try   any   case   growing   out   of 
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the  infringement  of  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions. 

Equally  striking  is  Paragraph  3  of 
Article  27  (given  in  full  on  a  preceding 
page).  By  it  charitable  institutions,  pri- 
vate as  well  as  public,  institutions  for 
scientific  research  and  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information,  muiual  aid  societies 
or  organizations  for  any  other  lawful  pur- 
pose, are  limited  in  the  matter  of  acquir- 
ing loans  on  real  property.  Especially 
important  is  the  provision  which  prohibits 
to  all  ministers  of  religious  creed;:  or  to 
their  dependents  the  right  of  pationage, 
direction,  administration,  charge  or  super- 
vision of  the  above-named  organizations  or 
institutions.  Here  is  additional  proof  of 
the  desire  of  the  Mexican  people  to  pre- 
vent any  and  all  religious  groups  from 
exercising  direct  political  power  in  na- 
tional or  domestic  affairs. 

Inclusive  as  are  the  provisions  already 
given,  they  do  not  in  any  sense  exhaust 
the  subject.  This  will  be  shown  in  the 
additional  provisions  of  Article  130,  which 
follow : 

No  ministers  of  religious  creeds  shall,  either 
in  pubHc  or  in  private  meetings,  or  in  acts  of 
worship  or  religious  propaganda,  criticise  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  country,  the  authorities 
in  particular,  or  the  Government  in  general;  they 
shall  have  no  vote,  nor  be  eligible  to  office,  nor 
shall  they  be  entitled  to  assemble  for  political 
purposes. 

No  periodical  publication  which  by  reason  of 
its  attitude,  its  title,  or  merely  by  its  general 
tendencies,  is  of  a  religious  character,  shall  com- 
ment upon  any  political  affairs  of  the  nation, 
nor  publish  any  information  regarding  the  acts 
of  the  authorities  of  the  country  or  of  private 
individuals,  in  so  far  as  the  latter  have  to  do 
with  public  affairs. 

Every  kind  of  political  association  whose  name 
shall  bear  any  word  or  any  indication  relating 
to  any  religious  belief  is  hereby  strictly  forbid- 
den. No  assemblies  of  any  political  character 
shall  be  held  within  places  of  public  worship. 

No  minister  of  any  religious  creed  may  inherit, 
either  on  his  own  behalf  or  by  means  of  a  trus- 
tee or  otherwise,  any  real  property  occupied  by 
any  association  for  religious  propaganda  or  char- 
itable purposes.  Ministers  of  religious  creeds  are 
inacapable  legally  of  inheriting  by  will  from 
ministers  of  the  same  religious  creed  or  from  any 
private  individual  to  whom  they  are  related  by 
blood   within   the    fourth    degree.. 

All  real  and  personal  property  pertaining  to 
the  clergy  or  to  religious  institutions  shall  be 
governed,  in  so  far  as  their  acquisition  by  private 
parties  is  concerned,  in  conformity  with  Article 
27  of  this  Constitution. 

These   provisions  of  the  Mexican   Con- 


stitution are  in  themselves  a  sufficient  in- 
dex of  its  complete  sub: rdination  of  the 
ecclesiastical  to  the  civil  authorities. 

Only  CniL  Mariiiage  Valid 

Important  as  the  foregoing  passages  are, 
they  are  perhaps  eclipsed  by  those  which 
deal  with  the  secularization  of  marriage 
and  education.  Marriage,  under  the  new- 
Constitution,  is  purely  and  simply  a  civil 
contract,  coming,  therefore,  under  the  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  of  the  civil  authorities. 
The  marriage  ceremony  in  Mexico  must 
accordingl)  be  performed,  in  order  to 
have  legal  validity,  by  some  civil  officer. 
Any  arrangement  contrary  to  this  provi- 
sion would  have  no  force  in'  the  civil 
courts  and  would  in  no  sense  be  binding 
upon  either  party.  The  third  paragraph 
of  Article   130  states  that 

Marriage  is  a  civil  contract.  Marriage  and  all 
other  acts  relating  to  the  civil  status  of  individ- 
uals shall  appertain  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction 
of  the  civil  authorities  in  the  manner  and  form 
by  law  provided,  and  they  shall  have  the  force 
and  validity  given  them  by  said  laws. 

Secularizing  Education 

Education  is  justly  regarded  as  not  only 
of  paramount  importance,  but  as  a  matter 
of  peculiar  interest  to  the  nation.  Pri- 
mary education  is  taken  completely  out 
of  the  hands  of  religious  bodies.  There 
are  several  provisions  in  the  Constitution 
which  deal  with  education.  Article  3 
stipulates  that 

Instruction  is  free;  that  given  in  public  institu- 
tions of  learning  shall  be  secular.  Primary  in- 
struction, whether  higher  or  lower,  given  in 
private  institutions  shall  likewise  be  secular. 

No  religious  corporation  or  minister  of  any  re- 
ligious creed  shall  establish  or  direct  schools  of 
primary  instruction. 

Private  primary  schools  may  be  established 
only  subject  to  official  supervision. 

Primary  instruction  in  public  institutions  shall 
be  gratuitous. 

According  to  this  article,  primary  edu- 
cation is  secular,  and  that  given  in  public 
institutions  is  free.  Private  as  well  as 
public  primary  schools  are  under  the  com- 
plete control  of  the  nation.  It  will  be 
observed  that  private  primary  schools  may 
be  established,  but  only  under  official 
supervision,  and  that  such  institutions  may 
neither  be  established  nor  directed  by  re- 
ligious corporations  or  by  a  minister  of 
a  religious  creed.     This  civil  supervision 
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over  religious  matters  in  general  is  apt  to 
be  very  complete  in  the  sphere  of  educa- 
tion. There  are  other  provisions  in  the 
Constitution  which  deal  with  education. 
Article  130,  from  which  several  sections 
have  already  been  given,  contains  a  para- 
graph bearing  directly  on  this  subject. 

Under  no  conditions  [it  says]  shall  studies 
carried  on  in  institutions  devoted  to  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  ministers  of  religious  creeds 
be  given  credit  or  granted  any  other  dispensa- 
tion of  privilege  which  shall  have  for  its  pur- 
pose the  accrediting  of  the  said  religious  subjects 
in  official  institutions.  Any  authority  violating 
this  provision  shall  be  punished  criminally,  and 
all  such  dispensation  of  privilege  be  null  and 
void,  and  shall  invalidate  wholly  and  entirely  the 
professional  degree  toward  the  obtaining  of  which 
the  infraction  may  in  any  way  have  contributed. 

Of  great  importance  also  is  that  part  of 
Article  31  which  deals  with  civic  duties. 
The  paragraphs  of  direct  application  in 
this  article  state  that 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  Mexicans: 

1,  To  compel  the  attendance  at  either  private 
or  public  schools  of  their  children  or  wards,  when 
under  15  years  of  age,  in  order  that  they  may 
receive  primary  instruction  and  military  training 
for  such  periods  as  the  law  of  public  instruction 
in  each  State  shall   determine. 

2.  To  attend  on  such  days  and  at  such  hours  as 


the  Town  Council  shall  in  each  case  prescribe, 
to  receive  such  civic  instruction  and  military 
training  as  shall  fit  them  to  exercise  their  civic 
rights,  and  shall  make  them  skillful  in  the  han- 
dling of  arms  and  familiar  with  military  dis- 
cipline. 

Note  that  every  child  must  attend  school 
until  his  fifteenth  year,  and  that  he  is  to 
receive  instruction  in  military  matters,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  arms.  Above  all,  he 
must  become  familiar  with  military  dis- 
cipline. The  adult,  too,  must  attend  at 
such  hours  and  at  such  places  as  the 
Municipal  Council  shall  determine  to  re- 
ceive instruction  in  civic  matters  of  a  na- 
ture and  degree  which  will  enable  him  to 
exercise  his  civic  rights  adequately.  He 
also  is  expected  to  take  an  intensive  course 
in  the  fine  art  of  war. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  means 
chosen,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  ob- 
ject aimed  at.  The  framers  of  the  present 
Mexican  Constitution  undertook  to  avoid 
the  domination  of  the  country  either  by 
foreign  capital  or  by  any  ecclesiastical  in- 
stitution. The  friend  of  the  Mexican  peo- 
ple may  withhold  his  approval  of  the 
methods  employed,  but  he  cannot  deny 
that  the  makers  of  the  Constitution  had 
the  courage  of  their  convictions. 


THE   LYNCHING   INFAMY 


To    the   Editor   of   CxM'rent   History: 

Regarding  the  article  by  Charles  Frederick 
Carter,  entitled  "  The  Lynching  Infamy,"  that 
appears  in  the  Marrli  number  of  your  publication, 
we  quite  agree  that  Mr.  Carter  has  pointed  out 
a  situation  that  should  be  no  longer  tolerated 
in  this  land,  where  every  one  is  supposed  to 
enjoy  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  We  also 
are  of  the  belief  that  nothing  short  of  some 
rigidly  enforced  Federal  act  can  avail  under 
the  present  circumstances. 

If  we  are  to  afford  all  persons  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  various  States  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws,  why  stop  with  an  Anti- 
Lynching  bill?  Why  not  also  secure  the  enact- 
ment of  Federal  legislation — patterned  after  the 
language  of  the  Anti-Lynching  bill — providing 
for  severe  punishment  of  public  officials  that 
fail  to  protect  unorganized  workers  who  are 
every  day  victirris  of  murderous  attacks  by  the 
agents  of  closed-shop  unionism,  of  which  your 
institution  is  a  strong  supporter? 


Is  it  not  true  that  more  human  lives  have 
been  snuffed  out  by  the  agents  of  closed-shop 
unionism  during  the  past  thirty-five  years  than 
is  represented  in  your  record  of  lynchings?  Is 
it  not  true  that  these  lives  have  in  every  instance 
represented  absolutely  innocent  parties,  who 
were  guilty  of  no  crime  more  serious  than  the 
exercise  of  their  lawful  right  to  earn  a  living 
for  themselves  and  their  dependents?  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that,  repulsive  as  lynching  may  be,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  it  represents  in  every 
case  an  effort  to  mete  out  justice  to  some 
lawless    character? 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  us.  We  hold 
no  brief  for  those  who  would  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands;  but  at  the  same  time,  if 
there  are  blots  on  our  civilization,  the  one  that 
stands  out  most  prominently  is  the  willful  mur- 
der of  innocent  Avorking  people;  and  these  crimes 
are  seldom,  if  ever,  rightfully  punished. 

THE  BUFFALO  COMMERCIAL, 
E.  J.  McCone,  General  Manager. 
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THE  South  Pacific  question — the  dis- 
pute between  Peru,  Chile  and  Bo- 
livia over  the  Provinces  of  Tacna, 
Arica  and  Tarapaca  and  the  port  of  Anto- 
fagasta — is  the  most  important  problem  in 
South  American  diplomacy,  not  only  from 
the  territorial  point  of  view,  but  also  be- 
cause of  its  reflex  on  the  relations  of  these 
countries  with  other  countries,  such  as  Ar- 
gentina, Ecuador,  Colombia  and  Brazil. 
Thus,  the  Pacific  question  represents  a 
general  American  interest  and  is  the  only 
question  that  may  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
Southern  Continent  and  become  a  prin- 
cipal cause  of  a  policy  of  armaments. 

Not  only  because  of  colonial  titles,  but 
also  by  right  of  possession,  Bolivian  sove- 
reignty originally  extended  over  the 
Pacific  Coast  from  the  Loa  River,  on  the 
Peruvian  boundary,  21  degrees,  30  minutes 
south  latitude,  down  to  the  parallel  of  25 
degrees  31  minutes,  including  the  ports  of 
Mejillones,  Antofagasta  and  Cobija.  Thus 
the  so-called  Atacama  Desert  belonged  in- 
disputably to  Bolivia.  Chilean  Constitu- 
tions and  Chilean  laws  recognized  this 
fact,  admitting  that  Chile's  territory  ex- 
tended only  up  to  that  desert.  As  soon  as 
guano  deposits  were  discovered  in  the  Boli- 
vian coast  region  near  Mejillones  Bay, 
however,  Chilean  enterprises,  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  Chilean  Government,  in- 
vaded this  zone.  Shrewd  Chilean  diplom- 
acy covered  this  economic  invasion  under 
the  guise  of  a  territorial  dispute,  claim- 
ing rights  1.0  the  territory  extending  to  the 
twenty-third  parallel.  Bolivia,  despite  her 
weakness,  upheld  her  rights,  presenting 
unanswerable  arguments  based  upon  colo- 
nial titles  and  secular  possession.       When 


Bolivia  was  controlled  by  the  famous  Mel- 
garejo,  one  of  the  most  characteristic  dic- 
tators of  Spanish  America,  Chile,  through 
diplomacy,  obtained  a  treaty  establishing 
the  twenty-fourth  parallel  as  the  boundary 
between  the  two  countries  and  giving  Chile 
the  half  of  the  revenues  in  the  zone  from 
the  twenty-third  parallel  down  to  the 
twenty-fourth.  Thus  the  Chilean  Govern- 
ment obtained  one-half  of  the  revenues  col- 
lected in  Bolivian  territory.  This  treaty, 
however,  did  not  settle  the  question,  its 
application  raising  many  difficulties,  re- 
sponsibility for  which,  Chilean  writers  ac- 
knowledge, was  not  always  from  the  Bol- 
ivian side. 

Bolivia  believed  herself  threatened  by 
Chile  in  her  vital  interest  and  sovereign 
rights  in  the  territories  about  the  twenty- 
fourth  parallel,  and  asked  the  support  of 
Peru. 

Peruvian-Bolivian  Alliance 

During  the  Melgarejo  Administration, 
the  Chilean  Government,  in  its  desire  to 
extend  Chilean  sovereignty  over  the  Bol- 
ivian coast,  proposed  to  Bolivia  an  alli- 
ance, the  object  of  which  was  to  seize  the 
Peruvian  territory  of  Tacna,  Arica  and 
Tarapaca  and  to  give  these  territories  to 
Bolivia  in  compensation  for  the  Bolivian 
coast  of  Antofagasta,  which  Chile  was  to 
lake  as  a  reward  for  supporting  this 
scheme. 

The  same  proposition  was  presented  to 
General  Quevedo,  Bolivian  caudillo,  to 
whom  the  Chilean  Government  offered  its 
support  on  condition  that  the  Bolivian 
coast  be  ceded  to  Chile.  Chile  thereupon 
would  help  Bolivia  to   acquire   the  Peru- 
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vian  coast  of  Arica  and  Iquique.  In  the 
same  year,  the  Chilean  Government,  in 
order  to  have  the  material  strength  to 
carry  out  this  plan  of  conquest,  ordered 
the  construction  of  two  ships,  which  were 
expected  to  give  her  supremacy  along  the 
seacoast. 

Bolivia  refused  to  accept  the  proposal 
of  Chile.  Realizing  the  risk  she  took  in 
rejecting  it,  she  decided  to  demand  the 
support  of  Peru  in  order  to  defend  her 
territorial  integrity.  That  was  the  origin 
of  the  Peruvian-Bolivian  alliance  of  1873, 
due,  not  to  Peru's  initiative,  as  Chilean 
writers  say,  but  to  Bolivia's  needs  and  re- 
quirements. 

Peru  was  in  a  dilemma.  She  either  had 
to  reject  the  Bolivian  demand  and  throw 
Bolivia  into  the  hands  of  Chile,  taking  the 
risk  of  a  Chilean-Bolivian  alliance,  or  to 
accept  the  proposal  of  Bolivia,  in  order  to 
establish  respect  for  the  territorial  integ- 
rity of  a  sister  nation  and  also  to  foster 
a  just  arrangement  of  the  Chilean-Bolivian 
dispute. 

Bolivia  v/as  placed  in  the  position  of  be- 
coming either  the  ally  or  the  enemy  of 
Peru.  The  Peruvian  Government  did  not 
hesitate.  It  accepted  the  Bolivian  pro- 
posal under  these  conditions:  First,  an 
alliance  to  preserve  the  territorial  integ- 
rity of  the  two  countries,  and  second,  a 
merely  defensive  alliance  under  which, 
when  a  difficulty  should  arise,  the  parties 
were  obliged  to  accept  mediatory  meas- 
ures, principally  the  arbitration  of  a  third 
power.  According  to  the  secret  docu- 
ments of  the  Peruvian  Foreign  Office,  se- 
cured by  Chile  during  its  invasion  of  Lima 
and  made  public  by  that  country,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  the  peaceful  and  juridical 
character  of  the  alliance.  Its  object  was 
to  render  impossible  the  war  prepared  by 
Chile. 

Despite  the  secret  character  of  the  alli- 
ance, due  to  the  ideas  then  prevailing  in 
the  diplomacy  of  the  time,  the  Chilean 
Government  gained  a  knowledge  of  it  in 
the  same  year,  1873. 

The  effect  of  the  alliance  on  the  rela- 
tions of  Chile  and  Bolivia  was  good.  One 
year  later,  the  Chilean  and  Bolivian  dis- 
putes, which  had  arisen  from  the  treaty 
of  1864,  were  settled  by  a  new  treaty 
(1874),  which  established  the  same  boun- 
dary  of    parallel    24,    abolished   the   em- 


l>arrassing  community  of  revenues  in  the 
zone  from  this  parallel  to  parallel  23,  and 
provided  arbitration  for  future  misunder- 
standings. The  Peruvian  Government  pre- 
sented its  greetings  to  Bolivia  and  Chile 
for  this  settlement. 

Chile  Invades  Antofagasta 

In  compensation  for  the  community 
of  revenues  in  the  zone  from  parallel 
23  to  24,  the  Chilean  Government  ob- 
tained from  Bolivia  a  pledge  to  put 
no  taxes  upon  Chilean  capital  and  en- 
terprises in  the  above-mentioned  region. 
But  the  Bolivian  Government,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  renewal  of  the  contract  of  a 
Chilean  concern — the  Compania  del  Sali- 
tre  del  Ferrocarril  de  Antofagasta^ — be- 
lieved that  it  would  be  just  and  right  to 
collect  10  cents  from  each  quintal  of  ex- 
ported nitrate,  not  as  a  tax,  but  as  a  par- 
ticipation due  the  Government  under  the 
new  transaction.  This  measure  caused  a 
bitter  dispute  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments, Chile  holding  that  it  was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  1874. 

The  Bolivian  Government,  in  view  of 
the  opposition  of  the  Chilean  capitalists  to 
paying  the  tax,  declared  the  transaction 
cancelled.  I'his  lime  the  negotiations 
were  conducted  by  Chile  through  violent 
means.  She  sent  a  man  of  war  to  the 
port  of  Antofagasta  and  presented  an  ulti- 
matum concerning  the  arbitration  couched 
in  the  most  outrageous  terms. 

Chilean  writers  have  asserted  that  Peru 
inspired  and  })roposed  the  measures  taken 
by  Bolivia  regarding  Chilean  interests. 
This  is  entirely  untrue.  When  the  Peru- 
vian Government  was  notified  of  the  10 
cents  tax,  it  gave  instructions  to  the  Peru- 
vian representative  in  La  Paz  to  advise 
the  Bolivian  Government  and  to  secure  a 
suspension  of  the  measure  and  a  settlement 
of  the  question  by  arbitration.  "  You 
must  endciivor  at  the  same  time,"  said  the 
Peruvian  note,  "  to  obtain  in  peaceful 
ways  the  suspension  of  any  act  or  measure 
by  Bolivia  that  may  aggravate  the  status  of 
the  question  and  make  difficult  a  peaceful 
solution."  These  instructions  were  re- 
peated in  various  notes. 

The  violent  aggression  of  Chile  deter- 
mined the  failure  of  the  Peruvian  pro- 
posal. The  Chilean  Government,  ignoring 
the   result   of   its   ultimatum   and   without 
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declaration  of  war,  landed  forces  at  Anto- 
fagasla  and  occupied  this  indisputably 
Bolivian  territory  on  Feb.  12,  1879. 

Peruvian  Mediation 

The  Peruvian  Government,  consistently 
with  its  policy  and  with  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  treaty  of  territorial  guarantee 
for  Bolivia,  decided  to  offer  its  mediation 
on  the  most  generous  terms.  The  Peruvian 
mediator,  Mr.  Lavalle,  received  instruc- 
tions to  propose  arbitration  for  settlement 
of  the  question,  demanding  at  the  same 
time  the  withdrawal  of  Chilean  troops 
from  Bolivian  territory.  The  Chilean 
Government  did  not  accept  this  proposal. 
The  Peruvian  mediator  suggested  neutral- 
ization of  the  occupied  territory,  with  arbi- 
tration, not  only  of  the  tax  question,  but 
also  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  territory. 
The  Chilean  Government  again  rejecting 
this  proposal,  the  Peruvian  mediator  ac- 
cepted the  services  of  a  group  of  American 
plenipotentiaries,  as  suggested  by  the  emi- 
nent publicist,  Mr.  Lastarria.  Despite 
this,  the  Chilean  Government  insisted  on 
obtaining  a  declaration  of  absolute  neu- 
trality on  the  part  of  Peru,  and  suddenly 
declared  war  against  that  country. 

The  War  of  1879 

The  incidents  recited  support  the  con- 
clusion that  the  war  declared  by  Chile  was 
aggressive  and  had  as  its  aim  the  conquest 
of  Peruvian  and  Bolivian  territory.  We 
may  reaffirm  our  statement,  taking  into 
consideration  these  facts:  First,  the  naval 
and  military  superiority  of  Chile  over 
Peru  is  recognized  by  the  Chilean  writers, 
Bulnes  and  Langlois,  and  by  Colonel 
Ekdal,  a  Prussian  officer  who  was  an  in- 
structor of  the  Chilean  army  and  author 
of  the  military  history  of  the  War  of  the 
Pacific;  second,  the  Chilean  interests  lay 
in  aggression,  while  Peru  and  Bolivia 
were  interested  in  the  status  quo,  because 
they  were  in  possession  of  the  nitrate 
fields;  and,  third,  the  aggressive  nature  of 
Chile's  intent  is  confirmed  by  her  own 
historians  in  their  opinions  and  statements 
about  the  true  causes  of  the  war.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  quote  the  well-known 
words  of  Balmaceda,  former  President  of 
Chile,  and  of  Vial  Solar,  famous  publicist: 
"  The  nitrate  territories  of  Antofagasta 
and    Tarapaca    were    the    real    causes    of 


the  war."  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
Chilean  Congress  tried  to  declare  the  an- 
nexation of  Peruvian  and  Bolivian  terri- 
tories by  the  so-called  right  of  conquest 
and  that  the  Chilean  Government  made 
tremendous  efforts  to  stop  the  Colombian, 
Argentinian,  Brazilian  and  American 
mediatory  measures  initiated  in  order  to 
prevent  the  conquest. 

The  Peruvian  Government  resisted  this 
project  of  conquest.  In  this  resistance, 
Peru  had  the  backing  of  American  diplo- 
macy, embodied  in  the  Pan-American  prin- 
ciples of  Mr.  Blaine.  Due  to  the  death  of 
President  C^arfield  and  the  new  policy  fol- 
lowed by  Secretary  of  State  Freling- 
huysen,  Peru  lacked  the  support  of  the 
United  States  in  resisting  the  annexation 
of  Tarapaca  by  Chile  and  was  compelled 
to  accept  the  treaty  of  Ancon  (1883). 
That  treaty  gave  to  Chile  the  sovereignty 
of  this  rich  territory,  without  responsi- 
bility for  the  Peruvian  debts  and  against 
the  principles  of  international  law.  It 
provided  for  the  occupation  of  Tacna  and 
Arica  provinces  for  ten  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  a  plebiscite  was  to  take 
place  in  order  to  decide  the  nationality 
of  these  provinces. 

Not  only  the  annexation  of  Tarapaca, 
but  also  the  occupation  of  Tacna  and 
Arica,  was  imposed  by  force  and  against 
the  will  of  the  natives,  expressed  in  over- 
whelming and  eloquent  protests.  The 
wealth  of  Tarapaca  constituted  the  greatest 
war  indemnity  paid  by  any  country,  ex- 
cept the  reparation  figures  imposed  upon 
Germany  after  the  World  War.  Besides 
this,  Chile  advanced  its  territory  from 
parallel  24  to  parallel  17. 

The  Peruvian  nation,  conscious  that  the 
population  of  Tacna  and  Arica  was  anxi- 
ous to  come  back  to  its  mother  land, 
focussed  all  its  endeavors  on  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  plebiscite.  Thus,  the  Peruvian 
Government  proposed  commercial  advan- 
tages and  privileges  to  Chile  for  twenty- 
five  years;  it  accepted  the  protocol  of 
1894,  which  established  the  condition  of 
reciprocity  in  the  plebiscite  to  be  held, 
with  a  rectification  of  the  boundary;  and 
it  proposed  in  the  same  year  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  of  three  delegates — 
cne  Peruvian,  one  Chilean  and  one  neutral 
— to  preside  over  the  plebiscite,  in  which 
not  only  Peruvians,  but  also  Chileans  of 
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two  years'  residence  could  vote.  All  these 
proposals  were  either  postponed  or  re- 
jected by  Chile,  whose  policy  was  to  defer 
indefinitely  the  plebiscite,  in  order  to 
change  conditions  in  the  provinces  and 
establish  Chilean  interests  in  them. 

In  the  year  1898,  the  Chilean  Govern- 
ment accepted  the  arbitration  proposed  by 
Peru  regarding  voters  and  the  conditions 
of  the  vote  and  also  the  establishment  of 
a  committee,  presided  over  by  delegates  of 
the  Government  of  Spain  to  preside  at  the 
polls.  This  treaty  was  immediately  rati- 
fied by  the  Peruvian  Congress,  but  was 
postponed  by  the  Chilean  Congress  for 
three  years  and  finally  rejected,  again.st 
the  opinion  of  the  Chilean  orator,  Walker 
Martinez,  who  held  that  this  rejection 
would  injure  the  moral  interest  and  repu- 
tation of  Chile.  In  1909  the  Peruvian 
Government  presented  a  new  proposal,  the 
bases  of  which  were  very  favorable  to 
Chile;  tliat  is,  neutral  presidency  of  the 
plebiscite  and  voting  by  the  Chileans  of 
two  years'  residence.  In  brief,  since  1894, 
the  Peruvian  Government  has  been  ready 
to  propose  or  to  accept  any  scheme  to 
bring  about  the  plebiscite  under  true  and 
just  conditions. 

Irfaty  of  Ancon  Violated 

The  Chilean  Government  not  only 
avoided  fulfillment  of  the  treaty,  as  re- 
gards the  plebiscite,  but  has  turned  against 
the  same  treaty  in  other  points,  such  as  the 
frontier  of  occupation.  The  treaty  estab- 
lished the  river  Sama,  that  is,  the  Sama 
and  its  main  tributary,  the  Estique;  the 
Chilean  Government  advanced  its  occupa- 
tion to  the  Ticalaco  River,  including  the 
Peruvian  province  of  Tarata.  Another 
point  on  which  Chile  has  turned  against 
the  treaty  is  that  regarding  the  rights  of 
natives  under  the  occupation.  According 
to  the  treaty,  the  natives  of  Tacna  and 
Arica  v/ere  to  submit  lo  the  Chilean  laws. 
Instead  of  these,  the  Chilean  authorities 
have  establislied  martial  law.  Religious 
freedom,  the  right  of  property,  the  right  of 
association  and  work  and  the  freedom  of 
the  press  were  suppressed.  The  Peruvian 
Government  has  denounced  the  attacks  per- 
]«etrated  against  Peruvian  clubs  and  assoc- 
iations, the  closing  of  Peruvian  schools 
and  churches,  the  banishment  of  priests, 
the  dismissal  of  the  stevedores  in  the  ports. 


and  all  the  measures  taken  by  the  Chilean 
Government  to  oust  the  Peruvian  popula- 
tion. The  terms  and  character  of  the  oc- 
cupation also  have  been  disregarded.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Ancon  Treaty,  Chile  had 
only  the  rights  of  temporary  possession, 
but  the  Chilean  Government  has  exercised 
the  rights  of  full  sovereignty  in  these  prov' 
inces,  contracting  the  railroad  from  Arica 
to  La  Paz,  establishing  new  political  divi- 
sions and  founding  judicial,  pedagogical 
and  religious  institutions.  All  this,  when 
the  occunation  should  have  ended  in  the 
year  1891. 

The  Chilean  Government's  violation  of 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Treaty  of  Ancon 
has  resulted  in  the  reduction  of  the  Peru- 
vian population  by  appalling  figures.  The 
fact  \vas  denied  by  the  Chilean  Govern- 
ment in  diplomatic  dispatches,  but  it  wa.^ 
not  possible  to  conceal  it  in  the  official 
census  of  Chile  m  1920.  This  document 
says:  "  The  foreigners  of  seventeen  nation- 
alities have  disminished,  among  which 
there  are  15,088  less  Peruvians."  Various 
reports  of  American  Consuls  at  7acna, 
Arica  and  Tarapaca  also  prove  the  truth 
of  our  statement.  The  policy  followed  by 
Chile  in  Tacna  and  Arica  was  called  by 
the  Chilean  writers,  "  Chileanization,"  be- 
cause it  was  an  imitation  of  the  Prussian- 
ization  of  the  European  provinces,  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  and  Alsace-Lorraine. 

Principles  of  the  World  War 

The  Chilean  policy  of  violating  the 
Treaty  of  Ancon  and  conquering  the  prov- 
inces of  Tacna  and  Arica  reached  its 
(•lirna^  yAicn  the  World  War  broke  out. 
Everybody  in  America  was  aware  that  the 
principles  at  issue  in  Europe  during  the 
war,  chiefly  after  tlie  entrance  of  the 
United  States,  had  much  to  do  with  the 
ideals  and  contradictory  policies  of  the 
Peruvian  and  Chilean  debate.  Peruvian 
public  opinion  lield  from  the  beginning 
that  the  principles  of  self-determination 
and  the  abolition  of  conquest  would  af- 
ford a  r\e\^  strength  to  the  Peruvian  cause. 
It  also  took  account, of  the  old  bonds  that 
united  France  and  the  United  States  with 
Peru.  Peru  joined  the  cause  of  the  Allies. 
On  the  contra rv,  the  Chilean  cause  was 
that  of  Prussia,  and  therefore  the  Chilean 
press  and  Chilean  public  opinion  were 
stren2:lv  nro-German  and  the  Chilean  Gov- 
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crnment  adoi>te(l  an  attitude   of  so-called 
benevolent  neutrality  toward  Germany. 

The  editor  oi  the  oldest  Chilean  news- 
paper, El  Mercurio,  Silva  Vildosola,  heard 
the  following  declaration  from  the  lips  of 
one  of  the  leading  journalists  of  London, 
about  the  pro-German  attitude  of  Chile: 
"  I  can't  conceal  from  you  that  at  this 
moment  Chile  is  under  a  cloud  in  this 
country.  Some  time  ago  a  person  who 
knows  South  America  spoke  about  Chile 
and  gave  us  information  proving  that  dur- 
ing the  war  the  Government  of  Chile  let 
Germans  and  pro-Germans  do,  what  they 
wished.  I  tried  to  gain  an  idea  of  the 
truth,  and  I  believe  that  your  case  greatly 
resembles  that  of  Spain.  The  Chilean 
Government  believed  that  Germany  would 
win  the  war.  Her  soldiers,  animated  by 
the  Prussian  spirit,  made  you  believe  that. 
Your  Government  behaved  always  with 
fear  of  Germany,  and  when  it  was  con- 
vinced that  Germany  would  lose  the  war, 
it  was  too  late.  *  *  *  You  must 
settle  this  Peruvian  question  that  is  doing 
you  so  much  harm.  Put  an  end  to  the 
Tacna  and  Arica  dispute;  any  solution  is 
better  for  you  than  to  prolong  the  prob- 
lem." 

Arbitration  at  Washington 

The  Chilean  Government,  well  aware  of 
its  false  position  before  public  opinion  of 
the  world,  and  fearing  the  presentation 
of  the  Peruvian  and  Bolivian  demands  in 
the  next  world  meeting,  besides  being 
pressed  by  the  necessity  of  summoning  the 
next  Pan-American  Conference  in  a  dif- 
ferent international  atmosphere,  decided 
to  invite  Peru  to  settle  the  question  by 
carrying  out  the  plebiscite,  after  having 
violated  the  treaty.  The  Peruvian  Gov- 
ernment, backed  by  the  public  opinion  of 
the  Continent,  answered  that  the  plesbis- 
cite,  in  the  light  of  conditions  created  by 
Chile — because  of  violation  of  the  treaty 


and  the  banishment  of  the  Peruvian  popu- 
lation— was  absurd.  It  was  disposed, 
however,  to  accept  a  wide  arbitration  of 
the  mater,  provided  it  covered  the  causes 
and  responsibilities  for  the  violation  of 
the  Treaty  of  Peace.  The  Chilean  Gov- 
ernment, for  the  first  time  since  the  Treaty 
of  1898,  accepted  arbitration,  but  only 
concerning  the  holding  of  the  plebiscite. 
There  was  a  deadlock  between  the  Chilean 
and  Peruvian  points  of  view.  The  Peru- 
vian Government  held  that  the  plebiscite 
was  inapplicable  nov/  and  suggested  a  gen- 
eral arbitration.  The  Chilean  Govern- 
ment wished  to  fulfill  the  obsolete  clauses 
of  the  compact,  referring  to  arbitration 
the  old  dispute  about  the  modus  operandi 
of  the  plebiscite. 

President  Harding  then  invited  Peru  and 
Chile  to  send  representatives  to  Wash- 
ington, to  discuss  the  matter  under  the 
good  auspices  of  the  United  States.  The 
invitation  has  been  accepted  by  both  coun- 
tries, and  the  envoys  will  meet  on  April  26, 
1922.  If  Chile  insists,  against  all  reason, 
on  her  view  as  to  settling  the  ques- 
tion by  arbitration  concerning  the  plebis- 
cite without  taking  into  consideration  the 
tremendous  responsibility  caused  by  the 
violation  of  the  treaty  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  the  conference  will  fail,  and 
we  are  sure  that  public  opinion,  not  only 
of  the  United  States,  but  of  all  the  coun- 
tries of  America,  will  hold  the  Chilean 
Government  responsible  for  the  failure  of 
the  noble  attempt  made  by  President  Har- 
ding in  behalf  of  the  peace  of  the  Conti- 
nent. Peru  has  entire  faith  in  the  justice 
of  its  cause,  and  desires  that  not  only  ques- 
tions concerning  violation  of  the  treaty, 
but  also  questions  regarding  the  causes  of 
the  war,  be  examined  by  impartial  judges. 
Non-acceptance  by  Chile  of  general  and 
wide  arbitration  would  constitute  decisive 
proof  of  the  weakness  of  her  position  and 
the  unjustness  of  her  policies. 


HOW  JAPAN  VIEWS  THE 
ARMS  CONFERENCE 

By  Dr.  T.  Iyenaga 

Formerly   Professorial   Lecturer  at    the    University   of    Chicago 

Adverse  criticism  of  the  new  treaties  is  voiced  by  some  news- 
papers and  politicians^  but  ths  majority  of  the  people  rejoice  in 
Japan's  more  cordial  relations  with  China  and  America 
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E  are  yet  too  near  the  Washington 
conference  to  form  a  proper  esti- 
mate of  its  lasting  results.  One 
thing,  however,  is  certain:  that  the  confer- 
ence has  made  a  profound  impression  upon 
the  world  by  the  bold  and  concrete  pro- 
posals made  at  the  beginning,  by  the  pati- 
ent and  well-ordered  steps  it  took  to  reach 
its  goal,  by  the  admirable  "  spirit  of  sim- 
plicity, honor  and  honesty "  and  of  co- 
operation which  pervaded  its  meetings, 
and  by  the  practical  statesmanship  which 
consistently  asserted  itself  to  attain  a  feasi- 
ble result.  The  conference  has  inspired 
hope  and  courage  in  the  leaders  of  nations. 
It  has  shaped  a  new  and  sane  fashion  of 
peace  and  self-denial,  and  thrown  into  the 
discard  the  old  fashion  of  militancy  and 
self-aggrandizement. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  lack  in  Japan,  as 
in  America,  of  criticism  of  the  conference 
itself,  and  especially  of  the  Japanese  dele- 
gates. The  adverse  comments  are  found 
both  in  the  press  and  in  the  interpellations 
at  the  Imperial  Diet.  The  Hochi,  the 
paper  of  widest  circulation,  deplores  that 
"  Japan  has  sustained  such  a  loss  through 
the  conference  as  she  would  have  suffered 
had  she  been  defeated  in  her  desperate  war 
with  Russia."  The  Yorodzu,  another  Tokio 
daily,  minimizes  the  work  of  the  confer- 
ence by  saying  that  "  the  Washington  con- 
ference, which  had  for  three  months 
aroused  the  curiosity  of  the  world,  has 
only  produced  two  or  three  empty  agree- 
ments and  nothing  else;  that  "the  Pacific 
convention  was  brought  about  in  order  to 
submerge  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance,  and 
it  was  the  handkerchief  which  a  magician 
uses  to  spellbind  the  spectators — it  has  no 
meaning  at  all." 


The  Yamato  assails  Japanese  diplomacy, 
in  particular  the  Shantung  settlement,  in 
the  following  fashion:  "Japan's  position 
in  the  Washington  conference  was  that  of 
a  defendant  before  a  court  of  law.  If  the 
decisions  of  the  conference  were  not  a 
declaration  against  Japan,  what  else  could 
they  be?  The  issue  which  should  have 
been  settled  could  not  be  settled  by  our- 
selves, and  the  mediation  of  others  was  in- 
vited, so  that  the  terms  of  the  (Shantung) 
settlement  were  handed  to  us  almost  mouth 
to  mouth.  Where  is  the  fact  of  independent 
diplomacy  on  the  part  of  Japan?  If  such 
action  does  not  invite  the  scorn  of  China 
and  the  powers,  it  will  be  a  miracle  in- 
deed." The  Yomiuri,  the  paper  which 
wields  no  small  influence  among  the  in- 
tellectuals, appraises  Great  Britain  as  the 
largest  gainer  at  the  conference,  the  United 
States  as  the  second,  France  the  third, 
China  next,  but  "  the  most  miserable  is 
Japan." 

In  particular,  criticisms  are  leveled 
against  the  insistence  of  the  Japanese  dele- 
gates on  maintaining  the  naval  ratio  of 
10-10-7  and  their  subsequent  withdrawal 
of  the  proposition;  on  their  insistence  on 
the  retention  of  the  Mutsu,  which  brought 
in  turn  two  powerful  warships  respective- 
ly to  America  and  England,  and  on  the 
failure  of  the  conference  to  agree  on  the 
submarine  and  auxiliary  craft  tonnage, 
which  puts  in  jeopardy  the  whole  scheme 
of  reduction  of  naval  armaments.  These 
attacks  are  not  altogether  new  to  the  read- 
ers of  The  Nation,  The  New  Republic,  or 
The  Manchester  Guardian,  so  that  the 
American  and  British  liberals  can  feel  as- 
sured that  they  have  their  kin  in  Japan 
also. 
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Opposed  to  these  critics  are  those  whose 
views  are  echoed  by  the  Jiji,  the  Asahi,  the 
Nichi  Nichi  and  other  influential  organs. 
They  represent,  in  my  opinion,  the  large 
majority  of  the  Japanese  people.  They  do 
not  overlook  the  shortcomings  and  failures 
of  the  Japanese  delegates,  but  they  are  not 
slow  to  acknowledge  that  these  merely  re- 
flect the  shortcomings  of  the  nation  which 
those  delegates  represented.  They  rejoice 
that  the  naval  treaty  will  enable  Japan  to 
save  annually  for  the  next  five  years  the 
sum  of  about  200,000,000  yen,  which  can 
be  used  either  for  the  reduction  of  taxes 
or  for  educational  and  productive  pur- 
poses. They  do  not,  however,  estimate  the 
benefit  of  the  conference  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars and  cents  alone,  but  view  it  from  a 
higher  and  broader  standpoint,  and  care- 
fully weigh  the  great  contributions  it  has 
made  to  the  stabilization  of  peace  in  the 
Far  East  and  to  the  promotion  of  a  better 
understanding  among  the  nations  and  the 
general  welfare  of  humanity.  Judged  by 
these  criterions,  they  feel  confident  that 
Japan  has  secured  a  good  measure  of  suc- 
cess at  the  conference  by  sincerely  co-op- 
erating with  the  other  powers  to  bring 
about  results  beneficial  to  all. 

The  outstanding  result  of  the  conference, 
which  is  of  paramount  importance  to 
Japan,  is  the  amelioration  of  her  relations 
with  her  neighbors — America  and  China — 
and  the  intelligent  understanding  of  her 
aspirations  and  motives  by  the  world  at 
large.  "  The  success  of  the  conference  is 
especially  appreciated  in  Japan,"  says  Pre- 
mier Takahashi ;  "  through  it  an  occasion 
has  been  afforded  of  great  value — that  of 
declaring  before  the  whole  world  exactly 
where  Japan  stands  in  international  rela- 
tions and  regarding  the  situation  in  the 
Far  East." 

The  Four-Power  Treaty 

Among  the  achievements  of  the  confer- 
ence, the  most  significant  is  the  conclusion 
of  the  Four-Power  Treaty.  It  will  doubtless 
stand  in  history — provided  the  treaty  is  not 
wrecked  by  non-ratification  on  the  part  of 
any  of  the  powers — as  a  masterpiece  in 
constructive  statesmanship.  The  framers 
of  the  treaty  have  by  one  stroke  of  genius 
cut  the  Gordian  knot  and  paved  the  way 
for  satisfactory  adjustment  of  three  most 
vital  and  delicate  questions,  namely,  those 


relating  to  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance, the 
limitation  of  naval  armament  and  the 
maintenance  of  peace  in  the  regions  of  the 
Pacific. 

The  new  pact  provides  a  graceful  exit 
from  the  dilemma  in  which  Great  Britain 
and  Japan  found  themselves  in  respect  to 
the  renewal  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alli- 
ance. Both  powers  had  come  to  the  real- 
ization that  the  treaty  had  already  outlived 
its  usefulness,  for  neither  the  Russian  nor 
the  German  menace  any  longer  existed; 
but  neither  of  them  was  disposed  to  take 
an  initial  step  for  the  abrogation  of  the 
alliance.  The  friendship  that  had  lasted 
for  twenty  years,  that  "  had  served  a  great 
purpose  in  two  wars,  and  stood  the  strain 
of  common  sacrifices,  common  anxieties, 
common  efforts,  common  triumphs  "  and 
proved  the  bulwark  of  peace  in  the  Far 
East,  could  not  be  easily  brushed  aside. 
Whatever  may  have  been  its  past  value, 
however,  the  treaty  had  come  to  have  one 
serious  drawback.  It  had  become,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Balfour,  "  the  cause  of  much 
searching  of  heart,  of  some  suspicions,  of 
a  good  deal  of  animadversion  in  impor- 
tant sections  of  opinion  in  the  United 
States."  Despite  the  special  clause  which 
absolved  Great  Britain  from  an  obligation 
to  aid  her  ally  in  case  of  conflict  between 
America  and  Japan,  the  treaty  was  looked 
upon  as  the  most  dangerous  menace  to  this 
country.  It  had  thus  become  a  barrier 
against  that  complete  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  great  English-speaking  na- 
tions and  between  America  and  Japan, 
which  the  two  island  empires  were  so 
solicitous  to  attain.  When,  therefore,  a 
way  was  found  whereby  that  most  desired 
American  friendship  and  co-operation 
could  be  secured,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  could  be  an- 
nulled without  the  parting  of  the  two 
former  friends,  or,  rather,  be  superseded 
h}  the  new  compact,  which  would  em- 
brace all  the  great  powers  in  the  vast  area 
of  the  Pacific  and  definitely  assure  peace 
therein,  we  can  well  imagine  the  keen  satis- 
faction that  must  have  been  felt  by  the 
negotiators. 

An  Instrument  of  Peace 

The  new  treaty  is  an  instrument  of 
peace.  It  is  a  self-denying  ordinance  in 
putting  a  curb  on  one's  temptation  by  mu- 
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tually  promising  to  respect  the  rights  of 
others  on  the  Pacific.  Except  the  pledge 
to  consult  fully  and  frankly  with  other 
members  of  the  compact  in  the  case  of  dis- 
pute among  themselves,  or  in  the  event  of 
outside  aggression,  it  involves  no  entan- 
gling commitment.  It  differs  entirely  from 
the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  in  the  scope  of 
its  application  and  the  spirit  of  its  forma- 
tion. Unlike  the  old  alliance,  the  new  pact 
imposes  no  obligation  upon  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  to  resort  to  arms  in  order 
to  carry  out  any  provision  of  the  agree- 
ment. This  "  teethlessness  "  in  the  treaty 
is  what  displeases  some  Japanese  critics, 
who  denounce  it  as  "  meaningless  and  use- 
less/' 

Might  we  not  say  that  the  new  dispensa- 
tion is  the  hygienist's  method  of  treating 
the  body  politic,  while  that  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  Alliance  was  the  surgeon's 
method?  Peace  is  the  normal  condition  of 
society;  it  is  disturbed  when  and  only 
when  suspicion,  fear,  hate  and  greed  come 
to  sway  the  nations.  The  new  prescription 
is,  therefore,  to  this  effect :  '"  Let  us  get  rid 
of  these  mental  diseases  and  replace  them 
by  trust  and  confidence,  good  will  and 
good  faith,  and  all  will  be  well."  Simple 
as  is  the  formula,  it  is  doubtless  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  soundest  and  deepest  phi- 
losophy. Nothing  is  more  gratifying  to  us 
than  to  see  that  the  new  agreement  has  dis- 
pelled the  cloud  that  for  some  time  over- 
hung the  Pacific,  and  greatly  relieved  the 
tension  which  we  had  most  regretfully  no- 
ticed within  recent  years  in  the  relations 
between  America  and  Japan.  We  are  now 
inspired  with  abundant  hope  that  the  re- 
lationship between  the  two  countries  will 
soon  be  restored  to  the  old  status  of  unre- 
served friendship  and  amity.  This  is,  from 
a  Japanese  point  of  view,  the  greatest  boon 
begotten  of  the  Washington  conference. 

Once  trust  and  confidence  had  taken 
the  place  of  suspicion  and  fear,  the  ques- 
tions of  the  nava!  ratio,  of  fortifications 
and  naval  bases  in  the  Pacific  islands,  and 
of  other  correlated  matters  that  became 
the  subjects  of  subsequent  discussion,  were 
susceptible  of  comparatively  easy  ad- 
justment. The  failure  of  the  confer- 
ence to  agree  on  the  limitation  of  sub- 
marine and  auxiliarv  craft  tonnage  be- 
cause of  the  French  objection,  which  is 
primarily    due    to    the    uncertain    politi- 


cal situation  of  Europe,  clearly  demon- 
strates the  wisdom  of  the  conference 
in  having  proceeded,  before  it  tackled 
the  question  of  naval  reduction  and  the 
Far  Eastern  questions,  first  to  negotiajte 
the  Four-Power  Treaty,  which  clarified  the 
atmosphere  over  the  Pacific  and  estab- 
lished the  background  for  subsequent 
achievements.  Thus  the  most  substantial 
result  of  the  Washington  conference,  em- 
braced in  the  Hughes  program  of  naval 
reduction,  was  brought  into  fruition.  I 
hardly  need  to  touch  upon  the  naval  treaty, 
which,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  hailed  by  all 
right-minded  Japanese  with  great  satisfac- 
tion. 

What  China  Gained 

Opinions  in  Japan  with  regard  to  the  ad- 
justment of  the  China  problem,  however, 
are  far  from  being  united,  although  almost 
unanimous  is  the  view  that  China  has 
scored  a  great  victory  at  the  conference. 
The  Tokio  Nichi  Nichi  says  that  "  China 
has  been  the  most  successful  of  all  the  par- 
ticipating nations  at  the  Washington  con- 
ference," while  the  Osaka  Asahi  has  "  no 
hesitation  in  congratulating  China  on  her 
unexpected  success  at  the  conference." 
There  is,  indeed,  every  ground  to  believe 
that  China  has  gained  immense  benefits. 
The  list  is  long:  The  definite  assurance 
by  nine  powers  of  China's  independence 
and  her  territorial  and  administrative  in- 
tegrity and  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
"  Open  Door  "  :  the  abolition  of  foreign 
post  offices;  the  withdrawal  of  foreign 
troops  after  an  investigation  on  the  spot  by 
foreign  representatives  in  conjunction  with 
Chinese  authorities;  the  retrocession  of  the 
leaseholds  of  Kiao-Chau,  Wei-hei-wei  and 
Kwang-chow-wan;  the  increase  of  tariff 
rates,  with  the  immediate  prospect  of  bring- 
ing to  the  customs  revenue  an  addition  of 
$17,000,000  silver  a  year,  and,  with  the 
abolition  of  likin.  the  further  addition  an- 
nually of  about  $30,000,000  silver  by  the 
surtax  of  2  1-2  per  cent,  levied  on  imported 
goods  and  that  of  5  per  cent,  on  luxuries; 
the  abolition  of  consular  jurisdiction  after 
China  has  satisfied  the  commission  to  be 
appointed  of  the  fairness  of  her  laws  and 
her  capacity  to  administer  justice  impar- 
tially, and  the  mending  of  other  matters 
that   had   tended    to   abridore    China's   sov- 
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ereignty.  Steps  are  thus  initiated  for  the 
ultimate  recovery  by  China  of  complete 
tariff  autonomy  and  the  abolition  of  extra- 
territoriality. When  it  is  remembered  that 
it  took  twenty  years  of  hard  work  for 
Japan  to  attain  those  two  goals,  China  has 
no  cause  to  complain  that  the  realization 
of  her  ideals  is  not  immediate. 

Above  all,  the  long  outstanding  question 
relative  to  Shantung  was  solved  entirely  in 
favor  of  China.  When  we  remember  that 
China  has  expended  neither  a  drop  of 
blood  nor  a  cent  for  the  recovery  of  Kiao- 
Chau  from  Germany,  while  Japan's  ex- 
penditure involved  in  the  Tsing-tao  cam- 
paign was  not  small,  the  most  liberal  con- 
cessions Japan  made  in  the  transfer  to 
China  of  the  German  leasehold,  with  most 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  appertaining 
thereto,  which  were  guaranteed  to  Japan 
by  the  Versailles  Treaty,  can  only  be  de- 
fended on  the  ground  that  they  would  con- 
tribute decidedly  to  the  betterment  of 
Chino-Japanese  relations. 

New  Policy  Regarding  China 

The  Washington  conference  has  done  an 
immense  good  by  bringing  to  light  many 
phases  of  the  Chinese  problem.  Here  was 
the  root  of  the  whole  trouble.  The  prob- 
lem was  beset  with  peculiar  difficulties. 
Different  powers  viewed  it  from  different 
angles,  and  it  was  hard  to  reconcile  them. 
Thanks  to  the  frank  exchange  of  views 
among  the  delegates,  thanks  to  the  tremen- 
dous educational  work  done  by  the  press  in 
reporting  and  explaining  the  situation,  the 
disparity  that  existed  between  those  views 
was  measurably  bridged^  and  the  world, 
especially  America,  has  come  to  realize  the 
actual  situation.  Senator  Underwood  rep- 
resented it  in  these  polite  but  frank  words: 
"  If  I  am  a  judge  of  the  situation,  a  judge 
of  the  temper  of  conditions  in  the  balance 


of  the  world,  I  feel  sure  that  when  China 
herself  establishes  a  parliamentary  Gov- 
ernment of  all  the  provinces  of  China  and 
dispenses  with  the  military  control  that 
now  exists  in  many  of  the  provinces  of 
China,  so  that  the  outside  powers  may  feel 
they  are  dealing  with  a  Government  that 
has  entire  and  absolute  and  free  control 
of  the  situation,  China  can  expect  to  real- 
ize the  great  ideals  of  sovereignty  that  she 
asks  for  at  this  table."  Mr.  Balfour  struck 
the  keynote  of  the  new  China  policy  when 
he  said  at  the  final  session  of  the  confer- 
ence that  the  further  working  out  of  the 
salvation  of  China  is  essentially  the  affair 
of  the  Chinese  themselves.  To  the  Chinese 
was  thus  brought  home  the  American  doc- 
trine, "  God  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves." Bitter  as  is  the  pill,  it  is  the  sure 
cure  of  many  ills  afflicting  China. 

The  fundamental  China  policy  formu- 
lated at  the  conference  is  now  clear  before 
the  world.  While  the  foreign  powers  must 
completely  reverse  their  erstwhile  policy 
of  exploiting  China  for  their  own  benefit, 
China  on  her  own  part  must  quit  her  tradi- 
tional diplomatic  game  of  playing  off  one 
power  against  another  to  seek  her  salvation 
therein;  she  must  resolve  to  derive  her 
own  strength  from  within  her  own  re- 
sources. 

We  are  now  entitled  to  hope  for  the 
dawn,  so  long  deferred,  of  a  new  era  in 
China.  Japan  would  decidedly  be  the 
greatest  beneficiary  in  the  event  of  a  gen- 
uine awakening  of  China.  The  foundation 
of  true  friendship  between  China  and 
Japan  seems  now  to  have  been  laid.  I  feel, 
therefore,  justified  in  asserting  that  the 
promotion  of  cordial  and  friendly  rela- 
tions with  her  two  neighbors — America 
and  China — is  worth  all  the  sacrifices  and 
concessions  Japan  made  at  the  conference 
table. 


MARRIAGE   AND   BIRTH  BONUSES  IN   FRANCE 


FRANCE  is  now  working  to  maintain  her  30,- 
000,000  population — only  half  that  of  Ger- 
many— and  ultimately  to  increase  it.  The  main 
agency  through  which  it  hopes  to  stimulate  the 
birth  rate  is  that  of  a  bonus  system  operated  with 
the  aid  of  employers  of  labor.  Professor  Charles 
Cestre  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  delivered  a  series 
of  lectures  on  France  at  the  Wesleyan  University 
in  February,  explained  the  system  as  follows: 

"  There    has    been    formed    a    nation-wide    em- 
ployers'   association,    taking   in    every   branch    of 


large  scale  productive  industry  in  the  country. 
This  association  has  a  fund  to  which  each  one 
of  its  members  contributes  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  his  employes,  and  out  of  this  fund  is 
paid  a  sort  of  '  marriage  bonus '  and  '  child 
bonus ' — that  is,  every  married  man  receives  on 
the  average  2  francs  a  day  in  addition  to  his 
wages  anpl  2  francs  a  day  for  every  child.  The 
average  day  wage  of  the  French  working  man 
is  20  francs,  and  this  bonus  for  marriage  amounts 
to  a   10  per  cent,  increase. 


L  y  d  I  a  Lipkovska, 
Russian  soprano, 
singing  for  a  vast 
unseen  audience.  The 
disk  in  front  of  her 
and  the  other  above 
the  piano  are  part  of 
the  broadcasting  ap- 
paratus 
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LUELLA  MELIUS  sings  at  Newark  to- 
night. Blake,"  remarked  Rogers  to  the 
guest  at  his  Long  Island  home  during  the 
course  of  the  after-dinner  conversation. 
"  Would  you  like  to  hear  her?  " 

"  I  wish  I  could,"  replied  his  friend, 

"All  right:  come  along." 

"  Great  Scott,  man!  You're  not  thinking 
of  going  thirty  miles — " 

"  Not  to  Newark.  Only  into  the  next 
room.** 

The  host  led  the  way  into  the  adjoining 
library,  where  a  small  mahoganized  box 
stood  uj)o'i  a  table  in  the  corner.  Seating 
himself  before  it.  he  donned  a  pair  of  ear 
phones,  such  as  the  telephone  girls  wear, 
and  turned  several  knobs  which  projected 
from  the  top  of  the  box.  Then  he  sud- 
denly clapped  another  pair  of  phones  on 
his  visitor's  head.  Blake  started  in  amaze- 
ment. A  superb  voice,  loud  and  true,  rang 
in  his  ears. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  is  coming 
from  Newark?  " 

"Yes." 

"  How  does  it  get  Here — lay  telepKoiie?  '* 
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"No.    By  wireless." 

"By  wireless?    Impossible!" 

"  Nevertheless  it  does.  Let  me  show  you 
something  else." 

Rogers  turned  a  knob  and  the  song 
faded  away.  Then  came  a  confused  mur- 
mur, and  out  of  it  arose  the  unmistakable 
notes  of  a  boys'  choir — not  loud,  but  clear 
and  distinct. 

"  That  is  coming  from  Pittsburgh." 

"From  Pittsburgh!  " 

"  Yes*  A  distance  of  about  350  miles 
in  a  straight  line.  Now  let's  try  for  an- 
other point." 

Again  the  music  faded  as  the  knob  was 
turned  and  again  confusion  hummed  in  the 
ear  phones.  But  this  time  it  resolved  itself 
into  something  quite  different — the  sweep 
of  violins  above  an  undertone  of  brass. 

"  You're  now  listening  to  an  orchestra 
playing  in  Springfield,  Mass.  But  I  think 
Melius  is  best.  Let's  get  back  to  her,"  and 
almost  instantly  the  voice  of  the  prim:a 
donna  burst  forth  once  more. 

Such  is  the  introduction  of  many  a  per- 
son to  the  radio  telephone,  the  modern 
miracle  that  enables  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  all  over  the  eastern  part 
of  the  United  States  to  listen  every  night  in 
their  own  homes  to  concerts  given  in  places 
many  miles  away. 
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A  few  months  ago  the  general  public 
knew  of  radio,  or  rather  "  wireless,"  as  it 
knows  of  dirigible  airships — something 
very  modern  and  interesting,  but  of  no  di- 
rect relation  to  ordinary  life.  Then,  .sud- 
denly, it  became  a  topic  of  general  conver- 
sation. People  in  clubs  and  trains  dis- 
cussed it.  Friends  were  known  to  have  in- 
stalled receivers.  Aerials  appeared  on 
neighbors^  houses.  "  You  can  hear  music 
from  the  air  "  became  a  current  phrase. 
The  stores  that  handled  radio  goods  were 
crowded,  and  for  a  while  radio  apparatus 
became  as  hard  to  buy  as  sugar  in  war- 
times. 

What  had  happened?  Simply,  that  some 
one  had  conceived  the  idea  of  utilizing 
what  was  more  or  less  of  a  scientific  curi- 
osity in  a  way  that  would  interest  the 
average  person.  The  radio  telephone  is 
not  new.  For  years  radio  operators  have 
been  accustomed  to  hearing  eerie  voices 
and  music  come  in  with  their  dots  and 
dashes,  but  no  practical  application  was 
made  of  this  invention  until  about  a  year 

ago,  when  a 
powerful  trans- 
mitting station 
in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Pitts- 
burgh began 
sending  out 
radio  telephone 
music    on    a 


Invalid  soldiers  at  the 
Fox  Hills  hospital 
listening  to  the  radio 
telephone.  Elaborate 
programs  of  music, 
news,  lectures,  ser- 
mons and  stories  now 
help  to  enliven  the 
long  days  and  eve- 
nings of  the  patients 


regular  schedule  every  day.  It  took  the 
public  several  months  to  discover  what  was 
going  on,  but  as  soon  as  it  did  it  showed 
such  extreme  interest  that  the  system  has 
been  extended  until  it  will  soon  undoubted- 
ly reach  every  part  of  the  United  States. 

This  "  broadcast  "  music,  as  it  is  called, 
is  as  free  as  air.  Any  one  can  pick  it  up 
and  hear  it  with  a  suitable  receiving  instru- 
ment within  the  range  of  the  transmitting 
station.  The  uncanny  part  of  it  is  the  im- 
mense distance  from  which  it  can  be  heard 
under  favorable  conditions.  Reports  of 
the  successful  reception  of  the  offerings  of 
the  stations  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
have  come  from  Prince  Edward  Island, 
Minnesota,  Kansis,  Key  West,  Porto  Rico, 
and  1,800  miles  out  to  sea. 

To  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  radio 
telephony  the  thing  seems  incredible; 
even  among  those  who  have  often  heard 
the  concerts  are  many  who  are  mystified — 
or  even  skeptical — as  to  how  it  is  done; 
The  chief  leason  for  this  state  of  mind  is 
that  the  system  was  disclosed  fully  devel- 
oped to  the  public.  It  was  as  though  a 
modern  airplane,  sailing  over  New  York 
City,  had  been  the  first  definite  intimation 
that  men  could  fly.  Consequently,  little 
general  information  on  the  subject  is  even 
yet  available,  so  it  seems  worth  while  to 
describe  the  entire  system  in  some  detail, 
although  without  technicalities. 
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The  Transmitting  Station 

There  are  at  present  five  high-powered 
transmitting  stations  which  provide  regular 
concerts  by  artists  in  person.  These  are 
located  in  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Newark, 
N.  J.;  Roselle  Park,  N.  J.;  Springfield, 
Mass.,  and  Chicago,  111.  The  United  States 
Government  has  a  station  at  Washingt(^n, 
D.  C,  and  perhaps  twenty  more  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  country.  Each  adds 
its  part  to  the  ethereal  entertainment,  so 
that  the  owner  of  a  receiving  set  can  gen- 
erally find  something  to  hear,  even  at 
times  when  the  main  stations  are  not  oper- 
ating. 

Let  us  visit  one  of  these  transmitting  sta- 
tions; the  one  at  Newark,  for  example. 
Entering  the  plant  where  this  station  is 
located,  we  are  escorted  to  a  room  known 
as  the  "  studio,"  where  the  artists  sing  and 
play  to  their  distant  and  invisible  audience. 
It  contains  a  grand  piano,  several  phono- 
graphs and  other  musical  instruments,  and 
does  not  differ  greatly  from  any  other 
well-appointed  music  room,  except  in  one 
particular — the  walls,  windows  and  ceiling 
are  covered  with  heavy  draperies,  and  thick 
rugs  lie  underfoot.  That  these  furnishings 
improve  the  acoustics  of  the 
studio  is  immediately  ap- 
parent. An  almost  oppres- 
sive silence  reigns  here,  be- 
cause all  outside  noises  are 
cut  off,  and  the  voice  takes 
on  an  unfamiliar  purity,  be- 
cause of  the  suppression  of 
echoes. 


The  children  never 
tire  of  the  fairy 
tales  and  music 
that  come  over  the 
radio  telephone. 
Bedtime  stories  are 
now  a  regular  fea- 
ture of  the  broad- 
cast programs 
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The  singer  of  the  evening  and  her  ac- 
companist have  come  in,  so  we  shall  be 
able  to  see  how  a  radio  concert  is  con- 
^  ducted.  A  "  microphone,"  which  resem- 
bles an  enlarged  telephone  transmitter  sup- 
ported on  a  stand,  is  placed  on  a  certain 
definite  spot,  and  the  singer  stands  before 
it.  A  much  larger  microphone,  hanging 
from  the  ceiling,  is  lowered  over  the  piano. 
Wires  run  from  both  microphones  to  a 
brass  panel  in  the  wall.  The  announcer, 
who  introduces  the  artists  and  gives  the 
public  any  necessary  information  concern- 
ing the  program,  stands  holding  an  ordi- 
nary telephone  transmitter,  which  is  also 
wired  to  the  panel. 

A  red  light  gleams  out,  and  the  an- 
nouncer holds  up  his  hand  for  perfect 
silence.  Then,  pressing  a  button,  he  speaks 
into  his  telephone  the  station  call,  its  loca- 
tion, and  the  details  of  the  program  to  fol- 
low. He  now  presses  another  button  and 
signals  the  singer  to  begin. 

It  is  noticeable  that  moderation  rules  the 
singer,  speaker  and  pianist,  and  that  clear- 
ness, rather  than  loudness,  is  their  aim. 
The  singer,  however,  sways  and  moves  con- 
stantly in  an  apparently  unprofessional 
manner.  But  we  soon  discover 
that  this  is  part  of  her  technique. 
To  produce  crescendos  she 
gradually  approaches  the  micro- 
phone, and  to  produce  diminuen^ 
dos  she  moves  away.  In  this 
manner  she  brings  out  striking 
effects  without  forcing  her  voice. 
But,  except  for  the  micro- 
phones, there  is  nothing  unusual 
about  this  performance.  Where 
is  the  actual  transmitting  appara- 
tus! 

To  see  this  we  must  climb  to 
the  roof.  Here  we  enter  a  little 
room  filled  with  coils,  switches, 
meters  and  many  other  electrical 
instruments.  But  most  prominent 
of  all  is  a  panel  on  which  are 
mounted  five  bulbs,  resembling 
large  electric  lamps,  which  glow 
with  a  curious,  throbbing  light. 
This  is  the  actual  transmitter. 
Wires  connected  to  the  micro- 
phones in  the  studio  below  bring 
to  it  the  electrical  impulses  gen- 
erated by  the  voices  and  the 
musical  instruments.     These  im- 
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pulses  the  transmitter  transforms  into  im- 
pulses of  a  diffent  kind  and,  passing  them 
to  the  antennae  stretched  high  above  the 
roof,  hurls  them  forth  into  the  air  in  every 
direction. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  in  a  few  words 
any  adequate  conception  of  how  this  trans- 
mitter operates,  because  it  utilizes  prin- 
ciples that  are  totally  different  from  any- 
thing encountered  in  ordinary  life.  Let  us, 
therefore,  consider  it  a  tongue  that  speaks 
— not  in  sound  waves  that  travel  1,000  feet 
a  second  through  the  air,  but  in  electrical 
waves  that  travel  186,000  miles  a  second 
through  the  ether.  Human  ears  cannot 
hear  its  voice,  but  to  electrical  ears  its 
accents  are  unmistakable. 

The  Receiving  Iinstruments 
Stretch  a  wire  anywhere  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States  and  the  waves 
sent  out  by  the  Newark  transmitter  will 
strike  it  and  will  induce  within  it  im- 
pulses that  correspond  to  those  produced 
in  the  microphones  in  the  studio.  Of 
course,  these  impulses  are  infinitesimally 
small;  nevertheless,  they  are  there,  and 
by  means  of  the  proper  apparatus  they 
can  be  transformed  back  into  the  sounds 
that  gave  them  birth. 

The  genius  of  our  inventors 
has  devised  a  variety  of  different 
instruments  capable  of  effecting 
this  transformation.  For  locali- 
ties within  a  radius  of  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  transmit- 
ting station,  where  the  waves  pos- 
sess (comparatively  speaking) 
enormous  power,  the  simplest 
kind  of  receiver  suffices.  For 
greater  distances  more  sensitive 
receivers  are  necessary,  but 
instruments  with  an  effective 
range  of  upward  of  400  miles 
can  be  operated  by  any  one  after 
a  few  minutes'  instruction.  For 
still  longer  distances  more  elab- 
orate sets,  requiring  expert  atten- 
tion, are  usually  needed. 

There  is,  however,  nothing 
fixed  about  the  distance  at  which 
a  receiver  gives  satisfactory  re- 
sults. Near-by  stations  can  be 
heard,  loud  and  clear,  at  almost 
all  times,  but  the  character  of  the 
reception  from  a  distant  sta- 
tion depends  upon  two  things — 


atmospheric   conditions   and   the    interfer- 
ence due  to  wireless  telegraph  signals. 

A  clear,  cold  Winter's  night  is  the  best 
time  for  hearing.  Then  the  messages  from 
stations  hundreds  or  a  thousand  miles 
away  come  through  distinctly,  except  for 
the  fact  that  they  occasionally  fade  out  at 
intervals  with  the  temporary  formation  of 
some  electrical  disturbance  in  the  inter- 
vening area.  On  the  other  hand,  a  hot 
Summer's  day  presents  the  worst  condi- 
tions. The  sunlight  gives  rise  to  a  suc- 
cession of  electrical  charges,  known  as 
"  static,"  which  fill  the  ear  phones  with  a 
rattle  that  may  make  a  comparatively  near 
station  inaudible. 

The  wireless  telegraph  signals  also 
sometimes  cause  difficulties.  The  ether  is 
filled  with  them,  and  they  form  a  back- 
ground against  which  thf;  radio  telephone 
messages  are  always  heard.  The  voice  of 
a  neighboring  broadcasting  station  is 
usually  sufficiently  loud  to  drown  them 
out,  but  they  may  in  their  turn  drown  out 
the  weaker  voices  of  distant  stations.  How- 
ever, these  messages  are  by  no  means  an 
unmixed  vexation.  If  one  takes  th-^ 
trouble  to  learn  the  Morse  Code  he  will 
be  admitted  into  a  world 
of  fascinating  gossip 
and,  often,  romance  and 
adventure.  Who  would 
not  want  to  be  able  to 
interpret,  for  example^ 
the  S.  0.  S.  calls  of  a 
ship  in  distress  and  to 
follow    her    rescuers    as 


The  farmer  is  perhaps 
the  most  interested  of 
all  the  radio  listeners, 
for  it  is  a  direct  aid  to 
his  business  as  well  as 
a  source  of  entertain- 
ment for  him  and  his 
whole  family 
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they   dash   through   storm   and   danger  to 
her  aid? 

The  sounds  that  are  reecived  from  a 
well-equipped  broadcasting  station  are  al- 
most perfect  reproductions  of  the  original. 
The  voice  is  transmitted  with  astonishing 
fidelity,  and  especially  good  results  are 
obtained  from  the  violin,  harp,  cornet, 
flute,  clarinet,  xylophone,  glockenspiel 
and  even  that  most  difficult  of  all  instru- 
ments to  reproduce,  the  piano.  Most  re- 
ceiving sets  at  present  employ  phones 
which  have  to  be  held  to  the  ears,  but 
the  tendency  is  in  the  direction  of  the  use 
of  loud-speaking  devices  which  make  the 
phones  unnecessary.  It  is,  in  fact,  quite 
possible  to  entertain  a  church  full  or  a 
theatre  full  of  people  with  radio  music, 
and  radio  dances  have  become  quite  com- 
mon. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  these  concerts  adds 
greatly  to  their  pleasure.  The  listener  is 
unconscious  of  the  vast  audience  that  is 
sharing  his  enjoyment,  and  feels  that  the 
artist  is  performing  for  him  alone.  One 
thing,  however,  is  lacking — there  is  no 
applause.  But  as  far  as  the  artist  is  con- 
cerned, that  comes  later  by  mail.  Hun- 
dreds of  congratulatory  letters  are  re- 
ceived every  day  by  the  broadcasting  sta- 
tions, while  many  more  are  sent  to  the 
artists   themselves. 

Of  course,  if  music  can  thus  be  sent 
broadcast,  so  also  can  anything  else  that 
is  audible.  The  broadcasters  realized  this 
from  the  beginning,  and  among  the  reg- 
ularly scheduled  features  of  their  pro- 
grams are  the  following: 

News. 

Fairy  stories  for  children. 

Adventure  stories  for  boys  and  girls. 

Lectures  and  speeches  by  distinguished  men 
and  women. 

Readings   by  well-known   authors. 

Special  bulletins  of  interest  to  farmers,  in- 
"chiding  market  prices,  crop  reports,  agricultural 
news,  and  the  Government  weather  forecasts. 

Complete  church  services,  conveyed  direct  to 
the  transmitting  station  from  the  church  by  tele- 
phone. 

Play-by-play  reports  of  the  progress  of  cham- 
pionship baseball  and  football  games,  received 
by  telephone  from  the  athletic  fields. 

Vaudeville  sketches. 

Official  Government  time. 

Something  New  for  the  Farmer 

The  radio  telephone  appeals  to  nearly 
every  class  of  people  because  of  the  ex- 


ceptional ease  with  which  its  entertain- 
ment can  be  enjoyed,  the  wide  range  of 
its  repertoire,  and  its  low  cost  and  small 
operating  expense.  But  its  greatest  value 
is  to  the  farmer. 

The  newspaper,  the  magazine,  the  au- 
tomobile, the  commercial  telephone  and 
'  the  rural  free  delivery  are  all  helping  to 
break  down  that  wall  of  isolation  which 
makes  life  on  the  farm  so  lonely;  but  the 
widest  breach  of  all  is  being  made  by 
this  latest  gift  of  modern  science.  Into 
the  farmer's  own  living  room  can  now 
come  the  news  of  the  world  the  day  it 
happens — up-to-the-minute  weather  fore- 
casts and  warnings  of  frost  or  storm — re- 
ports on  markets,  prices  of  commodities, 
farm  loans,  and  labor  conditions;  fairy 
tales  for  the  children;  educational  talks 
and  adventure  stories  for  the  older  boys 
and  girls;  addresses  and  speeches  deliv- 
ered in  person  by  such  men  as  Secretaries 
Hoover  and  Davis,  and  Governors  of  New 
Jersey  and  Massachusetts;  J.  B.  Walker, 
Editor  of  the  Scientific  American;  Roger 
Babson,  the  economist,  and  Herbert  My- 
rick,  the  agricultural  journalist;  songs 
from  the  lips  of  such  artists  as  May  Peter- 
son and  Vladimir  Rossing;  recitals  from 
the  fingers  of  Percy  Grainier,  the  pianist, 
and  Valentina  Crespi,  the  violinist;  com- 
plete operas  as  produced  by  the  Chicago 
Opera  Company;  and,  on  Sundays,  hymns, 
prayers  and  sermons  from  the  House  of 
God. 

"  God  bless  radio,"  writes  one  farmer's 
wife.  "  I  have  spent  practically  all  my 
life  within  the  four  walls  of  my  kitchen, 
but  I  can  now  hear  something  from  the 
outer  world,  not  only  once  a  week  or  once 
a  month,  but  nearly  every  hour  of  the  day 
if  I  choose." 

"  During  the  last  month  we  had  a  very 
severe  ice  storm,"  states  a  letter  from 
Marlborough,  Mass.,  "  and  as  we  live  three 
miles  from  town,  we  were  cut  off  from 
every  one  for  three  or  four  days.  The 
radio  telephone  supplied  news  and  enter- 
tainment for  the  whole  family." 

The  farmer  is  the  most  important  citizen 
in  the  United  States,  because  all  others 
depend  upon  him,  in  last  analysis,  for 
their  very  existence.  If,  therefore,  the 
radio  telephone  can  help  him  solve  some 
of  his  problems,  broaden  his  horizon  and 
make  his  farm  a  more  attractive  place  for 
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his  wife,  his  children  and  his  help,  it  is 
certainly  working-  for  the  good  of  the  na- 
tion. 

Light  Into  Dark  Lives 

But  the  farmer  is  not  the  only  one  who 
leads  a  lonely  life.  There  are  also  the 
keeper  of  the  lightship  and  the  lighthouse, 
the  watcher  in  the  isolated  station,  the 
lumber  man  in  his  camp,  the  miner  in 
his  cabin,  and,  by  no  means  least  of  all, 
the  housewife  and  mother,  who  is  too  busy 
by  day  and  too  weary  by  night  to  seek 
that  recreation  which  is  essential  to  nor- 
mal living.  And,  more  lonely  than  all 
these,  are  the  blind,  the  crippled,  the 
old,  the  deaf,  the  sick — -yes,  and  the  dy- 
ing. All  these  can  now  sit — or  lie — with 
phones  to  their  ears,  listening  to  friendly 
voices,  watching  the  progress  of  the  world, 
and  hearing,  what  is  surely  to  many  of 
them,  celestial  music.  It  is  for  such  as 
these  that  several  of  the  broadcasting  sta- 
tions operate  at  frequent  periods 
during  the  day,  and  their  reward 
comes  in  letters  that  sound  the 
very  depths  of  the  heart. 

The  popularity  of  most  of  the 
different  forms  of  entertainment 
sent  out  by  the  radio  telephone 
was,  of  course,  usually  foreseen 
in  advance;  but  a  real  surprise 
came  to  the  broadcasters  of  East 
Pittsburgh,  when  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  they  sent  out  the 
services  of  a  church.  There  was 
in  the  beginning  some  doubt  as 
to  the  propriety  of  this  under- 
taking, and  to  some  it  seemed 
sacrilegious.  But  the  deluge  of 
correspondence  that  came  as  a 
result  of  the  first  attempt  showed 
that  nothing  could  have  won 
greater  approval.  Church  ser- 
vices now  form  a  regular  part  of 
the  schedule  of  all  stations  able 
to  handle  this  work;  and  al- 
though many  other  human  activi- 
ties are  presented  vividly  by 
means  of  the  periodical,  the 
phonograph,  and  the  moving  pic- 
ture, the  radio  telephone  is  the 
first  medium  that  has  been  able 
adequately  to  disseminate  widely 
a  religious  service.  And  it  cannot 


be  doubted  that  this  is  an  immense  force 
for  good. 

"  Our  parish  is  now  doing  organized 
work  by  wireless,"  said  D*.  E.  J.  Van 
Etten,  rector  of  Calvary  Church,  Pitts- 
burgh, in  a  recent  sermon  sent  to  a  radio 
station  via  wire  telephone  and  then  broad- 
casted. "  We  now  own  several  receiving 
sets.  Tonight  the  Church  Home  is  hear- 
ing our  service  through  one  of  them.  Two 
invalids  are  hearing  these  words  through 
smalFer  sets  in  the  hands  of  our  new  Cal- 
vary Radio  Club.  We  send  greeting  to 
these  parishioners  and  to  hundreds  of 
others  who  every  Sunday  night  hear  these 
sermons.  We  are  indeed  a  great  family. 
What  God  hath  wrought!  " 

A  New  Factor  m  Our  Lives 

Undeniably,  the  radio  telephone  is  a 
veiy  important  addition  to  our  civilization. 
It  stands  unequaled,  save  only  by  the 
printing   press,   as  a  means   of  providing 

[American  Cartoon] 
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enlertainment,  spreading  culture,  develop- 
ing high  standards  of  morality  and  pro- 
moting national  unity.  And  if  it  is  strik- 
ing in  its  })resent  stage  of  development, 
what  will  it  be  in  the  future,  when  it  be- 
gins to  realize  a  larger  part  of  its  almost 
unlimited  possibilities? 

One  can  pursue  this  subject  with  un- 
fettered imagination.  Within  a  few  years 
there  will  be  a  loud-speaking  receiver  in 
every  home  and  office.  Its  enunciation 
will  be  perfect,  it  can  receive  from  dis- 
tances of  2,000  miles  with  perfect  ease, 
and  it  can  select  from  a  dozen  or  a  hun- 
dred simultaneous  messages.  Press  a  but- 
ton and  turn  a  knob  and  you  will  be 
able  to  hear  from  it,  at  the  times  indi- 
*cated  in  the  regular  schedule,  general 
news,  financial  news,  agricultural  re- 
ports,    sporting     bulletins,     social     notes 


and  any  other  kind  of  information; 
educational  courses  of  every  description; 
songs  and  stories  for  children  of  every 
age  and  taste;  music,  speeches  and  lec- 
tures of  every  kind  and  variety.  Presi- 
dents will  deliver  their  inaugural  ad- 
dresses and  other  important  messages  by 
means  of  it.  Politicians  will  address  their 
constituents  through  it.  It  will  be  the 
open  window  to  the  debates  of  every  legis- 
lative body  in  the  country;  and  it  will 
solve  the  problem  of  publicity  for  national 
and  international  conferences.  What  the 
printed  page  is  to  the  eye,  this  device  will 
be  to  the  ear;  and  when,  as  may  happen, 
it  is  combined  with  the  radio  moving  pic- 
ture, enabling  any  one  to  see  as  well  as 
hear  what  is  going  on  at  distant  points, 
we  shall  have  something  that  will  prob- 
ably revolutionize  society. 


AMERICAN  NAVAL 
EFFICIENCY 

Rr  WiLLARD   Saitlsbury 

Member  of  American   Advisory  Committee   to   Conference   for  Limitation  of  Armament,    Formerly  President 
Tro    Tempore   of   the    Senate   of    the    Tnited    States    and    Senator    from    Delaware 


BELIEVING,  as  we  do,  that  the  future 
\ears  are  to  be  more  peaceful  than 
the  past,  and  that  pending  treaties 
signed  at  the  Conference  for  Limitation  of 
Armament  will  be  duly  ratified  and  car- 
ried into  effect  and  will  aid  toward  this 
peaceful  future,  there  are  still  some  fun- 
damental facts  we  must  not  forget. 

That  the  powerful  naval  nations  have 
just  agreed  to  limit  their  power  is  due 
simply  and  solely  to  the  well-recognized 
fact  that  if  com.petition  in  navies  continued 
the  United  States  would  soon  be  not  only 
the  most  powerful  on  the  sea,  but  would 
be  ihe  only  solvent  nation  on  the  earth. 
Great  Britain  never  showed  her  willingness 
to  resign  her  title  of  "  Mistress  of  the 
Seas"  until  she  knew  she  could  not  keep 
that  title.  Tlie  limitation  of  naval  arma- 
ment has  only  been  agreed  to  because  the 
one  nation,  our  own,  admittedly  able  to 
maintain  the  most  pov/erful  navy,  frankly 
stated  that  she  wished  to  achieve  no  such 
prominence  and  would  limit  her  own  war- 


ships to  a  tonnage  equal  and  not  superior 
to  her  strongest  competitor,  provided  the 
other  nations  would  agree  on  proportional 
tonnage.  That  agreement  was  reached  be- 
cause, having  the  ability  not  only  to  com- 
pete but  to  excel,  we  waived  our  oppor- 
tunity because  we  did  not  wish  to  achieve 
pre-eminence  in  this  line  of  human  en- 
deavor. Had  our  navy  been  weak  or  our 
shipyards  insufficient,  or  our  sailors  and 
their  commanders  inefficient,  there  would 
be  no  naval  holiday  or  limitation  of  sea 
power. 

Our  actual  power  and  our  naval  pro- 
gram brought  sanity  to  a  bellicose  though 
war-sick  world.  The  "most  unchanging 
thing  in  all  the  world  is  the  human  mind, 
and  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter 
has  l>een  required  to  produce  an  unbeaten, 
possibly  an  unbeatable,  nation,  warlike,  yet 
not  military,  devoted  to  the  paths  of 
peace  and  willing  to  forego  that  supremacy 
which  is  achieved  only  by  force.  We  may 
draw  an  almost  infallible  conclusion  from 
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what  we,  fortunate  ones,  living  at  this 
period  of  the  world's  history,  have  seen 
Avith  our  own  eyes. 

If  this  same  nation  continues  great — I 
?nean  so  comparatively  and  potentially 
great — we  may  turn  the  whole  world  away 
from  the  ideals  of  military  force  which 
have  prevailed  heretofore.  If  we  now  sit 
«mugly  content  and  allow  our  power,  ac- 
tual or  potential,  to  rust  away,  we  will 
soon  become  a  negligible  factor  as  a  world 
force  and  be  so  treated. 

We  all  want  the  so-called  naval  holiday, 
r.ow  planned  to  last  ten  years,  to  be  re- 
ne\ved  and  continued,  and  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  expect,  if  we  properly  con- 
duct ourselves,  that  it  will  be  renewed 
and  continued.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
ten  years  hence  the  naval  tonnage  of 
America  and  Great  Britain  will  by  agree- 
ment be  cut  in  half  and  the  relative 
amounts  be  agreed  on  as  250.000  tons  for 
each  of  these  nation3  and  150,000  tons 
for  Japan,  and  the  others  likewise  dimin- 
ished; but  this  will  come  about  only  if 
the  half  million  tons  we  have  are  during 
these  ten  years  kept  at  the  highest  state 
of  elhciency.  If  our  ships  rust  out  and 
the  morale  of  officers  and  men  declines, 
our  wishes  and  our  proposals  will  be  dis- 
regarded and  ignored,  or,  at  the  best, 
politely  "  agreed  to  in  principle,"  with 
specious  reasons  why  the  time  is  not  op- 
portune for  action. 

The  suggestion  that  we  now  adopt  a 
policy  of  neglecting  the  navy  and  our 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  and  that  we 
use  the  tax  money,  which  we  can  now 
save,  for  other  and  supposedly  more  pop- 
ular purposes,  is  frightfully  mischievous. 
Our  navy  must  continue  to  be  as  good, 
as  large,  as  well  prepared  as  any  in  the 
world.  Our  officers  and  men  must  be  as 
keen  and  capable  as  we  are  proud  to 
know  they  now  are.     Every  gun  must  be 


ready,  every  brass  polished  and  every  shoe- 
lace tied.  We  must  have  an  educated  re- 
serve of  naval  officers  to  draw  on  to  com- 
mand our  auxiliary  fleet  should  need  arise 
for  its  construction  and  use.  We  must 
show  our  determination  to  live  at  peace 
t  ven  if  we  must  fight  to  do  so. 

If  this  position  is  known,  then  naval 
holidays  will  be  long  and  armament  will 
be  still  further  limited.  Not  less  impor- 
tant than  ships  are  men,  and  especially 
officers.  They  must  have  no  feeling  that 
only  unjust  treatment  is  their  lot.  China 
degraded  the  military  art,  following  the 
ideas  of  her  extreme  pacifists,  until  she 
became  the  political  football  of  the  world. 

The  least  expensive  help  toward  great- 
ness on  which  taxes  can  be  properly 
spent  is  the  balanced  education  of  our 
youth.  If  I  could,  instead  of  reducing 
the  output  of  our  Naval  Academy,  I  would 
educate  there  each  year  four  times  as  many 
young  men  as  we  could  retain  in  active 
service.  As  many  as  should  be  retained 
to  keep  our  actual  navy  at  its  high  stand- 
ard should  be  kept  in  the  public  service, 
giving  those  whose  records  were  highest 
at  the  Academy  the  option  of  remaining. 
The  rest  would  be  distributed,  highly  edu- 
cated and  svell  fitted,  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  bear  their  part  in  private  life  and 
enterprise.  They  would  form  a  great  re- 
serve, to  be  called  on  if  ever  needed,  and 
would  furnish  the  finest  possible  body  of 
young  men  from  which  to  recruit  officers 
of  the  great  merchant  marine  I  hope  we 
are  to  have. 

One  who  now  talks  of  making  our  navy 
contemptible  does  our  country  and  the 
world  as  ill  service  as  if  he  urged  the 
militarization  of  the  Republic,  and  in  my 
own  opinion  v^/^ould  probably  bring  about 
the  very  thing  we  all  have  come  to  dis- 
believe in — progressive  competitive  arma- 
ment among  the  virile  nations  of  the  world. 


CHILD  MARRIAGES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

No  fewer  than  12,834  girls  and  1,600  boys  of  15  years  of  age  were  listed 
a?  married  in  1920,  according  to  a  statement  issued  by  the  Census  Bureau  on 
Feb.  17,  1922.  This  represented  a  distinct  increase  over  the  totals  recorded 
in  the  preceding  year  and  since  the  last  census  in  1910.  The  statement  also 
shows  that  82  boys  and  400  girls  of  the  same  age  were  widowed  or  divorced  in  1920. 


BELGIUM   WINNING  BY 
HARD  WORK 

By  Frances  Drewry 

New  life  in  evidence  everywhere  due  to  the  people's  patient  labor 
in  rebuilding  what  the  war  destroyed — Modern  homes  risiyig 
rapidly  among  the  ruins  of  Ypres  and  other  cities  of  Belgium 


YPRES,  once  the  pride  of  Flanders, 
yesterday  but  a  memory,  today  is 
rising  again  from  the  ashes  of  its 
dead  self.  The  sound  of  the  hammer,  ex- 
cept in  the  severest  Winter  weather,  never 
ceases  from  morning  till  night.  The  ruins 
all  through  the  last  year  were  literally 
alive  with  workers,  picking  out  and  piling 
up  unbroken  bricks  and  stones,  erecting 
scaffolding,  rearing  new  walls  on  old  foun- 
dations. 

Of  the  18,000  persons  who  lived  in 
pres  before  the  war,  more  than  half 
have   returned.      Proclamations   of   Burgo- 


Wrecks  of  war  tanks  that  still 
strew  the  wayside  near  Poelcapelle, 
Belg-ium,  typical  of  the  devastation 
from  which  that  country  is  making 
a  swift  and  marvelous  recovery 


master  and  Town  Council  deck  shattered 
walls,  amidst  which  tiny  shops  display 
the  wares  of  peaceful  days.  Numerous 
small  hotels  lure  the  thirsty  visitor.  Pass- 
ing by  a  curious  makeshift  building,  I 
heard  the  droning  of  children  busy  learn- 
ing the  alphabet.  Later  on,  when  school 
was  out,  I  met  them  playing  in  the  streets. 

The  war  destroyed  3,780  houses  in 
Ypres;  1,300  have  since  been  built.  For 
the  most  part,  these  are  temporary  struc- 
tures, built  of  odds  and  ends  at  hand,  re- 
mains of  dugouts,  old  box  cars.  In  other 
places  fine  new  brick  buildings  are  going 
up  apace,  many  of  them  already  near  com- 
pletion. 

But  the  rising  of  a  town  from  complete 
ruins  is  no  Phoenix  mystery.  It  is  a  defi- 
nite   business    undertaking,    backed    by    a 
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definite  policy.  Immediately  after  the  war, 
as  the  Belgians  began  flocking  back  to 
their  former  homes,  the  need  for  providing 
shelter  became  so  urgent  that  the  national 
Government  undertook  a  building  program 
financed  by  "  King  Albert's  Fund."  Wood- 
en structures  of  many  types,  from  single- 
roomed  dwellings  to  temporary  town  halls 
and  churches,  sprang  up  almost  overnight, 
until  in  August,  1921,  12,000  had  been 
erected  at  a  total  cost  to  the  State  of  150,- 
000,000  francs.  But  the  enormous  cost  of 
upkeep  and  repairs  after  a  short  time 
proved  the  inexpediency  of  building  for 
the  present  alone.  Meantime,  brick  and 
other  materials  have  become  available,  and 
so  the  policy  of  erecting  temporary  houses 
has  been  entirely  abandoned. 

The  communities,  too,  have  recovered 
sufficiently  to  take  their  own  rebuilding  in 
hand.  The  devastated  regions,  when  first 
liberated,  held  about  one-tenth  their  for- 
mer population  of  318,466  persons.  This 
fraction,  restored  in  one  year  to  half  the 
normal  figure,  has  since  increased  to  250,- 
000.  As  the  refugees  returned  and  build- 
ing activity  increased,  financing  became 
the  all-important  problem.  Royal  decree 
confirmed  by  law  had  already  promised 
reparation  by  the  State  for  war  damage. 
Small  advances  were  paid  immediately, 
amounting  in  August,  1920,  to  38,000,000 
francs.  Larger  claims  were  sent  before 
special  tribunals,  which  have  already  ren- 


dered decisions  in  about  70,000  cases. 
These  are  paid  usually  in  bonds,  smaller 
sums  being  paid  in  money. 

The  Government  also  voted  100,000,000 
francs  to  be  lent  out  to  builders  in  sums 
not  exceeding  half  the  total  cost  of  their 
houses.  These  loans,  payable  in  twenty 
years  with  interest  at  2  per  cent.,  are  made 
on  condition  that  the  rent  charged  shall  not 
exceed  4  per  cent,  of  the  capital  spent  on 
the  house.  In  addition,  a  great  federation 
of  co-operative  societies  was  founded  for 
expediting  reconstruction.  Authorized  by 
the  Government,  it  raised  a  premium  loan 
of  1,000,000,000  francs,  which  it  advances 
to  individuals  up  to  75  per  cent,  of  claims 
pending,  and  to  the  full  value  of  bonds 
issued  by  the  tribunals. 

Instead  of  paying  reparations,  the  Gov- 
ernment for  a  while  undertook  to  provide 
owners  with  houses  equal  in  value  to  their 
pre-war  property.  The  State  purchased 
immense  quantities  of  building  material  to 
avoid  the  rise  in  prices  that  would  have 
resulted  from  private  buyers  bidding 
against  each  other,  and  erected  the  houses 
itself.  The  plan  proved  rapid  and  effica- 
cious, but  it  was  so  costly  to  the  State  that 
it  was  abandoned  a  year  ago,  except  in  the 


AH  that  is  left  of  the  once  beauti- 
ful Cloth  Hall  of  Ypres,  destroyed 
by  the  war.  In  the  background  are 
the  ruins  of  the  Cathedral  of 
St.    Martin 
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Luxembourg  Province,  where  all  damaged 
houses  will  probably  be  rebuilt  within  a 
very  short  time. 

In  most  places  the  actual  work  of  recon- 
struction is  in  the  hands  of  landlords  or- 
ganized into  co-operative  societies  for 
planning  and  rebuilding  their  towns.  But 
in  the  poorest  quarters  the  State  is  buying 
the  land  and  building  houses  on  a  work- 
man's city  plan.  At  Ypres  the  River  Yper- 
lee  is  being  turned  into  a  vaulted  bed 
newly  constructed  for  this  purpose.  On 
the  outskirts  of  Ypres  work  has  been 
started  on  two  model  garden  cities,  one 
with  100  houses  and  the  other  with  140. 
The  workmen's  houses,  consisting  of  five 
rooms  on  each  of  the  two  floors,  rent  from 
15  to  45  francs  a  month. 

Considerably  less  than  one-third  of  the 
69,271  houses  in  the  battle  area  before  the 
war  remained  afterward.  Since  then  45,- 
387,  about  one-third  of  them  huts,  have 
been  reconstructed.  State  aid  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  practically   60   per   cent. 

Chief  among  the  questions  still  at  issue 
in  Ypres  is  the  disposition  of  the  remains 
of  the  Cloth  Hall  and  the  Cathedral.  For 
the  sake  of  sentiment  and  sightseeing,  for- 
eign visitors  desire  preservation  of  the 
ruins.  The  central  Government  would 
readily  agree  to  this,  but  local  officials  are 
desirous  of  wiping  out  all  traces  of  the 
war.  The  burgomaster,  in  fact,  has  actual- 
ly taken  steps  for  reconstructing  the  build- 
ings as  they  were,  but  friction  with  the 
Council  has  checked  his  plans.  Many  feel 
that  adequate  restoration  is  impossible. 

Among  the  Belgians  with  whom  I  dis- 
cussed the  matter,  none  expressed  more  de- 
cided opposition  than  the  poet,  Emile  Cam- 
maerts.  "  In  the  days  when  the  Cloth  Hall 
was  built,"'  he  assured  me,  "  every  mason 
was  a  master  craftsman.  Instead  of  fitting 
hiff  material  to  his  design,  he  fitted  his  de- 
sign to  his  material,  so  that  no  two  win- 
dows in  the  old  structure  were  exactly 
alike.  Work  such  as  this  gave  the  old 
Cloth  Hall  an  individuality  that  modern 
architects  cannot  adequately  copy."  The 
Belgian  press,  also,  is  opposed  to  the  idea 
of  rebuilding. 

The  people  themselves  are  too  busy  with 
the  restoration  of  their  own  homes  and 
businesses  to  take  active  measures  in  re- 
gard to  the  Cathedral  and  the  Cloth  Hall. 
Getting  back  on  their  feet  involves  restora- 


tion not  only  of  wrecked  buildings  and 
ruined  cities,  but  also  of  the  land.  Even  a 
year  ago  the  country  was  a  desolate  waste. 
Rehabilitation  seemed  a  task  for  years  and 
years  of  toil.  Today,  though  the  stark  re- 
mains of  once  lovely  avenues  bear  witness 
to  the  past,  field  after  field  is  under  culti- 
vation. In  the  middle  of  1921  only  7  per 
cent,  of  the  area  rendered  useless  for  cul- 
tivation remained  unredeemed.  Shells  have 
been  dug  out  of  the  riddled  ground  at  the 
cost  of  many  lives.  The  debris  has  been 
raked  up  and  collected  into  neat  piles.  The 
holes  have  been  filled  in,  plowed  and 
sowed;  and  this  year  brings  a  harvest. 
Tomatoes  are  being  trained  on  the  iron 
rods  that  once  supported  barbed  wire. 
Only  here  and  there  do  vestiges  remain  of 
the  havoc  of  war. 

In  some  cases  the  owners  reclaimed  the 
land  themselves  with  the  aid  of  a  Govern- 
ment subsidy.  In  other  cases  the  Govern- 
ment contracted  with  business  firms  for  a 
fixed  sum  to  prepare  the  land  for  the 
crops.  In  still  other  instances  the  State 
with  its  own  laborers  undertook  the  work 
directly.  It  established  twelve  centres, 
each  with  ten  tractors  available  for  use  in 
the  surrounding  districts.  In  addition  it 
sent  eight  threshing  machines  on  tour 
through  the  devastated  regions.  This  was 
the  first  time  motor  plows  had  been  used 
on  a  large  scale  in  Belgium.    ' 

The  results  of  Belgium's  activity  are  as- 
tonishing. Everything  a  visitor  sees  in  the 
little  country  leaves  the  impression  that, 
while  the  rest  of  the  world  has  been  strug- 
gling feebly  with  post-war  depression,  Bel- 
gium has  been  ceaselessly  toiling.  There 
is  a  Belgian  saying,  they  told  me,  that 
"  work  makes  a  man  strong,  and  only  the 
lazy  are  weak."  They  certainly  toil.  In 
Ypres  I  saw  this  sturdy  stock  in  wooden 
shoes  at  task  after  task.  There  was  no 
loafing  on  the  job  or  pausing  to  eye  an  oc- 
casional visitor.  Individually  or  in  groups, 
they  plod  on,  seemingly  without  tiring. 
When  evening  comes,  crowds  of  them, 
from  small  boys  to  old  men,  swarm  from 
the  ruins  to  the  work  trains.  At  every 
stop  along  the  road  thev  drop  off  by  the 
bundled,  many  of  them  reaching  home  sev- 
eral hours  after  dark.  The  last  glimmers 
of  twilight  find  men  unloading  brick  at 
stations  and  their  women  busy  about  the 
farms.     Belgium  is  coming  back! 


THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE 
GERMAN  REPUBLIC 

By  Harry  Hibschman 

A  clear  and  interesting  study  of  one  of  Europe's  newest  and  most 
democratic  Constitutions — How  Germany  has  improved  on  the 
American  model — Protecting  the  rights  cf  women  and  children 


A  GERMAN  prisoner  in  Camp  Ponte- 
l\  nezen  at  Brest  said  to  me  one  day 
JLJLin  June,  1919:  "The  men  at  Wei- 
mar are  going  to  frame  the  best  Consti- 
tution that  the  world  has  ever  seen;  and 
some  day  Germany  will  be  the  most  ad- 
vanced democracy  in  the  world."  I  am 
not  concerned  at  this  time  with  the  second 
part  of  his  prophecy,  for,  after  all,  a  de- 
mocracy depends  upon  something  more 
than  a  written  instrument.  It  is  a  spirit 
and  not  merely  a  form  of  government. 
For  the  Constitution  of  which  he  was 
speaking,  however,  this  can  be  said:  It 
has  so  many  progressive  features  that  it 
deserves  study  by  every  one  interested  in 
political  and  social  advancement,  and  it  is 
an  earnest  of  the  day  of  which  the  German 
prisoner  dreamed. 

The  very  first  words  give  most  emphatic 
proof  of  the  difference  between  this  docu- 
ment and  the  one  under  which  the  old 
empire  was  governed.  That  was  a  com- 
pact of  Kings  and  rulers  condescendingly 
handed  to  the  people.  This  opens  with  the 
words,  "  The  German  people  *  *  * 
has  adopted  this  Constitution." 

The  first  article  after  this  preamble 
still  more  positively  recognizes  the  source 
of  power  and  authority  in  the  pronounce- 
ment :  "  The  German  National  State  is  a 
republic.  The  power  of  the  State  is  de- 
rived from  the  people."  It  marks  the  con- 
trast between  the  new  and  the  old.  No 
longer  do  the  people  belong  to  a  State 
that  is  over,  above  and  beyond  them.  The 
State  now  belongs  to  them. 

The  head  of  the  Government  is  the 
President.  The  legislative  branches  are 
the  Reichstag  and  the  National  Council,  or 


Reichsrat.  The  real  authority  of  the  State 
i-5  vested,  however,  in  the  Reichstag,  sub- 
ject to  direct  control  by  the  people.  And 
in  the  Constitution,  after  a  recital  of  cer- 
tain general  principles,  the  provisions  with 
reference  to  the  Reichstag  come  first,  fol- 
lowed by  the  articles  dealing  with  the  E!x- 
ecutive,  and  then  by  those  providing  for 
the  Reichsrat  or  Council. 

The  President  is  elected  "  by  the  whole 
people,"  his  term  of  office  is  seven  years, 
and  he  may  be  re-elected.  But  he  may 
also  be  deposed  before  the  end  of  his  term 
— recalled,  we  would  say  in  America.  The 
referendum  takes  place  when  the  Reichs- 
tag, by  a  two-thirds  vote,  requests  it.  If 
the  people  on  the  vote  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Reichstag  is  thereby  automatic- 
ally dissolved.  Otherwise,  of  course,  the 
President  is  removed  from  office. 

The  President  appoints  a  Chancellor 
and,  at  his  suggestion,  other  Ministers, 
through  whom  the  Government  is  admin- 
istered. Executive  dispositions  and  orders 
must  be  duly  countersigned  by  qualified 
members  of  the  Cabinet;  and  then  Minis- 
ters signing  them  become  responsible  for 
them.  Any  Minister  may  be  summoned 
before  the  Reichstag  at  any  time  to  explain 
his  acts;  and  he  must  withdraw  when  the 
Reichstag,  by  an  explicit  vote,  withholds 
its  confidence.  There  have  been  times 
when  it  has  been  fortunate  for  American 
Cabinet  officers  that  there  is  no  such  pro- 
vision in  our  Constitution. 

The  Chancellor  and  Government  Minis- 
ters also  have  the  right,  either  in  person  or 
through  representatives,  of  attending  the 
sessions  of  the  Reichstag  and  of  any  of 
its  committees.     The  President  represents 
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the  nation  in  its  foreign  relations,  but  his 
acts  require  the  approval  of  the  Reichstag; 
and  war  can  be  declared  and  peace  made 
only  by  a  national  law. 

The  Reichstag 

The  Reichstag  consists  of  delegates 
chosen  for  a  term  of  four  years  at  elec- 
tions in  which  all  men  and  women  over 
the  age  of  20  may  participate.  The  day 
of  election  must  be  Sunday,  or  a  day  of 
rest.  The  delegates  are  chosen  on  the  basis 
of  proportional  representation;  that  is  to 
say,  minorities  as  well  as  majorities  have 
representation. 

In  the  United  States,  after  the  majority 
takes  office,  there  is  no  chance  for  the 
minoritv  to  be  heard  except  as  it  may  be 
represented  by  men  of  its  own  political 
faith  from  oilier  districts  or  States.  Under 
the  plan  adopted  in  Germany  and  now  in 
effect  in  certain  American  cities,  if  half 
of  the  people  in  a  certain  district  vote 
for  the  candidates  of  a  certain  party  and 
25  per  cent,  for  the  candidates  of  another, 
the  latter  will  have  approximately  half  as 
many  representatives  as  the  former.  In 
other  words,  minorities  participate  in  leg- 
islation with  the  right  of  suggestion,  criti- 
cism, discussion  and  protest  until  the  en- 
actment of  the  law  is  actually  an  accom- 
plished fact.  It  can  hardly  be  argued  that 
this  is  not  in  accordance  with  democratic 
principles. 

The  Reichstag  convenes  at  the  latest 
tlurty  days  after  election.  It  meets  in  reg- 
ular sessions  in  November,  but  the  Na- 
tional President,  or  a  third  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Reichstag,  may  request  the 
President  of  the  Reichstag  to  call  it  earlier, 
and  in  either  case  he  must  do  so. 

The  Reichstag  may  be  dissolved  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  but  only  once 
for  the  same  cause.  New  elections  must 
then  be  held  within  sixty  days. 

It  will  be  noted  how  promptly  the  newly 
elected  delegates  take  their  seats.  Instead 
of  a  lapse  of  eleven  months  between  the 
day  of  election  and  the  time  of  the  first 
regular  sitting,  thirty  days  is  the  longest 
interval  allowed;  the  delegates  come  to  the 
performance  of  their  duties  with  the  is- 
sues of  the  election  still  fresh  before  them, 
and  hence  are  not  likely  to  forget  the 
pledges  they  made  their  constituents. 

The  adjournment  of  the  Reichstag  does 


not  mean  that  it  is  not  looking  after  the 
affairs  of  the  nation.  It  is  still  repre- 
sented by  a  standing  committee  appointed, 
as  the  Constitution  expresses  it,  "  to  main- 
tain the  rights  of  the  popular  representa- 
tives as  against  the  Covernment  Adminis- 
tration outside  of  the  session."  Surely 
things  have  changed  since  the  Kaiser 
''  went  his  way  without  regard  to  the  opin- 
ions of  the  day." 

The  National  Council  is  a  body  in  which 
the  various  German  States  have  representa- 
tion according  to  size.  Each  has  at  least 
one  vote,  and  the  larger  ones  have  one  vole 
for  each  million  inhabitants.  They  ar«* 
represented  through  members  of  their  re- 
spective Governments. 

The  Legislative  Power 

The  process  of  lawmaking  is  somewhat 
involved.  Legislation  may  be  initiated  by 
the  Reichstag  directly  or  by  the  Govern- 
ment, with  the  consent  of  the  National 
Council.  But  the  laws  shall  "  be  deter- 
mined," that  is  to  say,  enacted,  by  the 
Reichstag. 

The  Constitution  provides  for  the  pub- 
lication of  a  Government  Legislative 
Record.  A  law  passed  by  the  Reichstag 
must  be  published  in  this  Record  within 
one  month  after  its  passage,  and  takes  ef- 
fect fourteen  days  after  the  issue  of  the 
Record  containing  the  law,  unless  other- 
wise provided  by  the  law  itself. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  German 
equivalent  of  the  veto  power  makes  itself 
manifest.  In  the  first  place,  the  President 
may.  within  one  month  after  the  approval 
of  the  law  by  the  Reichstag,  decree  that 
it  shall  be  referred  to  the  people.  There- 
upon, of  course,  its  publication  is  de- 
ferred until  after  the  referendum  has  been 
taken,  and  whether  or  not  it  becomes  a 
law  depends  on  the  result  of  the  vote. 
The  President  has,  then,  no  veto  power 
as  we  recognize  it;  only  a  power  of  sus- 
pension and  referendum.  A  similar  power 
is  conferred  on  the  Reichstag,  one-third  ot 
whose  members  may  demand  a  publica- 
tion delay  of  two  months.  If,  during  that 
time,  one-twentieth  of  the  qualified  voters 
of  the  nation  make  a  demand  that  the  law 
be  submitted  to  a  referendum,  an  election 
for  that  purpose  must  be  held. 

The  National  Council  has  more  of  a  veto 
power    than   either    the    President    or    the 
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Reichstag.  Within  two  weeks  after  the 
Reichstag  has  passed  a  law,  the  Council 
may  enter  its  disapproval.  The  law  must 
then  be  taken  up  by  the  Reichstag  for  a 
second  consideration.  If  the  Reichstag 
and  the  Council  do  not  agree,  the  pro- 
posal does  not  become  a  law,  unless  the 
National  President,  within  three  months, 
submits  it  to  the  people  under  a  refer- 
endum, and  they  approve  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  if,  after  the  disapproval  of  the  Na- 
tional Council,  the  Reichstag  reaffirms 
the  law  by  a  two-thirds  majority  vote,  it 
becomes  a  law  within  three  months  unless 
the  President  refers  it  to  the  people. 

In  addition  to  these  provisions  for  ref- 
erendum elections — and  it  will  be  recalled 
that  the  dissolution  of  the  Reichstag  by 
the  President  virtually  results  in  the  same 
thing — there  is  a  provision  for  the  initiat- 
ing of  legislation  by  the  people.  In  this 
case  the  proposed  legislation  must  be  of- 
fered by  one-tenth  of  the  qualified  voters 
of  the  nation.  When  the  necessary  peti- 
tions have  been  filed  by  the  people,  the 
Government  must  lay  the  project  before 
the  Reichstag  with  its  recommendations. 
If  the  Reichstag  passes  the  law  as  pro- 
posed, that,  of  course,  ends  the  matter. 
If  it  fails  to  do  so,  the  people  must  be 
given  a  chance  to  approve  or  reject  the 
proposed  legislation. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  there  is  a 
provision  for  a  budget  system,  which  is 
compulsory  and  requires  a  budget  to  be 
prepared  and  approved  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  The  Reichstag,  in  draw- 
ing up  the  budget,  may  not  increase  it 
or  add  new  expenses  without  the  approval 
of  the  National  Council.  The  Minister 
of  Finance  must  render  an  annual  account, 
to  be  audited  under  the  direction  of  the 
Reichstag  and  Council. 

Conferring  Civil  Rights. 

There  are  ten  provisions  that  resemble 
what  we  call  a  bill  of  rights.  The  first 
of  these  opens  with  the  declaration,  "  All 
Germans  are  equal  before  the  law."  It 
provides  next  that  men  and  women  shall 
have  fundamentally  the  same  civil  rights 
and  duties.  Then  comes  a  provision  sus- 
pending all  "  advantages  or  disadvantages 
of  birth  or  rank,"  forbidding  the  giving 
of  titles  of  nobility,  but  stating  that  exist- 
ing  titles  may  be   accepted   as   part   of  a 


name.  There  is  a  provision  guaranteeing 
liberty  of  movement,  the  right  to  acquire 
real  estate,  and  the  right  to  pursue  every 
means  of  making  a  living.  Another  article 
guarantees  what  we  call  due  process  of 
law.  Others  guarantee  secrecy  of  postal, 
telegraph  and  telephone  service  and  the 
right  of  free  speech. 

With  reference  to  censorship,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  such  control  may  be  legalized 
by  law  for  moving  pictures,  but  not  other- 
wise, although  the  validity  of  legislation 
combating  obscene  literature  and  provid- 
ing for  the  protection  of  youth  at  public 
plays  and  spectacles  is  recognized. 

There  are  fifteen  articles  that  deal  with 
the  social  life  of  the  people.  The  first  of 
these  recognizes  marriage  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  family  life  and  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  nation,  and  declares  it  to 
be  based  on  the  equal  rights  of  the  sexes. 
It  declares  that  the  maintaining  of  the 
purity,  the  health  and  the  social  advance- 
ment of  the  family  is  particularly  the  task 
of  the  State  and  of  the  community.  Hence, 
motherhood  has  a  claim  upon  the  protec- 
tion and  care  of  the  State,  and  families 
with  numerous  children  have  a  right  to 
compensating  care. 

Protecting  Children's  Rights 

The  next  article  reads:  "  The  education 
of  offspring  to  physical,  mental  and  social 
efficiency  is  the  highest  duty  and  natural 
right  of  parents,  whose  activities  are 
watched  over  by  the  political  community." 
Then  follows  an  article  declaring  that  ille- 
gitimate children  shall  be  provided  for  by 
legislation  granting  them  the  same  condi- 
tions for  their  physical,  mental  and  social 
development  as  those  which  legitimate 
children  enjoy. 

All  these  provisions  are  just  and  hu- 
mane, and  deserve  our  admiration;  but  the 
first  clause  of  the  succeeding  article  is 
even  more  interesting  because  more  novel : 
"  Youth  is  to  be  protected  against  exploita- 
tion." In  conjunction  with  the  preceding 
provisions,  that  constitutes  a  Magna  Charta 
for  German  childhood. 

The  next  subject  treated  is  religion.  The 
main  provisions  have  to  do  with  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  State  Church  and  the  guaran- 
tee of  religious  liberty. 

Then  come  nine  articles  dealing  with 
education.    There  is  a  provision  for  a  gen- 
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eral  compulsory  system  of  education,  with 
popular  schools  furnishing  at  least  eight 
years  of  instruction  and  continuation 
schools  up  to  the  eighteenth  year  of  the 
child's  life.  Books  and  apparatus  are  to 
be  furnished  free. 

In  marked  contrast  with  what  used  to 
be  accepted  as  a  guiding  principle  in  pre- 
paring a  child  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  father,  whatever  his  station  might 
be,  is  the  provision:  "The  rule  for  guid- 
ance is  the  multiplicity  of  life's  callings; 
and  the  acceptance  of  a  child  in  a  par- 
ticular school  depends  upon  his  qualifica- 
tions and  inclinations,  and  not  upon  the 
economic  and  social  position  or  the  re- 
ligion of  the  parents."  In  order  that  those 
in  poor  circumstances  may  attend  the  in- 
tei  mediate  and  higher  schools,  public 
means  are  to  be  provided  by  the  nation. 
States  and  communities  to  give  special  as- 
sistance to  parents  of  children  regarded 
as  adapted  for  education  in  higher 
schools. 

An  interesting  expression  appears  in  one 
article  to  the  effect  that  in  all  the  schools 
''  international  reconciliation "  is  to  be 
striven  for. 

The  latter  part  of  the  Constitution  is 
even  more  thought-provoking  to  the  stu- 
dent of  world  affairs  than  the  rest,  for 
this  covers  the  economic  field  and  con- 
tains many  features  that  are  absolutely 
unique. 

The  first  article  under  this  subject  lays 
down  the  fundamental  principle  which  un- 
derlies all  the  provisions  under  this  head- 
ing.    It  says: 

The  regulation  of  the  economic  life  must  corre- 
spond to  the  principles  of  justice  with  the  object 
of  assuring.'  to  all  a  life  worth  living.  Within 
these  bounds  the  economic  liberty  of  the  in- 
dividual is  to  be  assured.  *  *  *  Property 
implies  a  duty.  Its  use  should  at  the  same  time 
be  a  service  to   the   general   welfare. 

Francis  Bacon  expressed  the  underlying 
piinciple  of  that  article  when  he  wrote, 
"  No  man's  private  fortune  can  be  an  end 
in  any  wise  worthy  of  his  existence."  And 
George  W.  Perkins,  a  few  years  ago. 
gave  it  the  approval  of  a  modern  busi- 
ness man  when  he  said,  *'  The  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  a  man  will  be  measured 
not  by  what  money  or  property  he  has,  but 
by  the  use  he  makes  of  that  money  or 
property."     But  this  is  no  doubt  the  first 


time   that   it   has   been   incorporated  in  a 
National  Constitution. 

Economic  and  Labor  Clauses. 

After  an  article  providing  for  the  right 
of  inheritance  and  for  an  inheritance  tax, 
there  follows  an  article  dealing  with  land. 
It  says  that  the  use  of  the  land  shall  be 
watched  over  by  the  State  so  as  to  pre- 
vent its  misuse  and  to  promote  the  object 
of  insuring  to  every  German  a  healthful 
dwelling  and  to  all  German  families,  es- 
pecially those  with  numerous  children,  a 
dwelling  and  economic  homestead  corre- 
sponding to  their  needs.  Then  it  is  pro- 
vided that  real  estate  needed  for  housing 
purposes,  or  unfruitful  land,  which  it  is 
desired  to  bring  under  cultivation,  may  be 
expropriated,  under  compensation.  The 
working  and  exploitation  of  the  land  are 
declared  to  constitute  a  public  duty  of  the 
owner  toward  the  community;  and  the  in 
crease  in  value  without  the  application  of 
labor  or  capital  to  the  property  is  to  be 
made  to  serve  the  community  as  a  whole. 
How  this  shall  be  done  is  not  indicated. 

The  next  article  provides  that  private 
economic  enterprises  may  be  taken  over 
by  the  State  under  due  compensation,  and 
that  in  case  of  necessity  the  State  may  ex- 
ercise a  wide  control  over  industry  through 
regulation  of  conditions  of  production, 
distribution,  use,  prices,  export  and  import 
of  goods.  The  State  even  reserves  the 
right  to  compel  various  enterprises  to 
combine. 

Dealing  specifically  with  labor,  we  have 
a  series  of  articles  beginning  with  this 
statement  of  policy,  "  Labor  power  is 
under  the  special  protection  of  the  nation.** 
The  following  provision  guarantees  to 
"  intellectual  labor "  the  protection  and 
care  of  the  State.  Union  and  other  labor 
organizations  are  legalized  in  the  follow- 
ing terms:  "  The  right  of  combination  for 
the  defense  and  promotion  of  labor  and 
economic  conditions  is  guaranteed  to 
everybody  and  to  all  professions."  (See 
the  analysis  of  Article  165,  below.) 

A  comprehensive  system  of  labor  insur- 
ance is  provided  for — health,  motherhood, 
unemployment,  old  age  and  industrial.  An 
unusual  provision  guarantees  special  atten- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  the  independent  mid- 
dle   class    of    agriculture,    industry    and 
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trade.  These  are  to  be  protected  by  legis- 
lation against  being  overburdened  and 
made  the  victims  of  extortion. 

The  first  paragraph  of  Article  165  de- 
serves to  be  quoted  in  full: 

The  workers  and  office  employes  are  qualified 
to  take  part  with  equal  rights  and  in  co-operation 
with  the  employers  in  the  regulation  of  wages 
and  labor  conditions,  as  well  as  in  the  entire  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  productive  forces.  The 
organizations  on  both  sides  and  their  unions  are 
recognized. 

The  remainder  of  this  article  provides 
for  the  organization  of  Local  Workers' 
Councils,  District  Workers'  Councils  and  a 
National  Workers'  Council.  In  all  these 
the  workers  and  office  employes  have  rep- 
resentation for  the  purpose  of  looking 
after  their  social  and  economic  interests. 

Social  Legislation 

These  representatives  of  labor  meet  with 
the  representatives  of  the  employers  and 
other  groups  in  District  Economic  Coun- 
cils and  in  a  National  Economic  Council 
for  the  purpose  of  "  carrying  out  the  joint 
economic  tasks  and  for  co-operation  in  th«: 
putting  into  effect  of  the  laws  of  socializa- 
tion." These  economic  councils  are  to  be 
so  formed  as  to  have  all  important  trade 
groups  represented.  Drafts  of  social,  po- 
litical and  economic  political  laws  of 
fimdamental  importance  a5;e  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  National  Government  to  the 
National  Economic  Council  for  its  opinion 
before  they  are  presented  to  the  Reichstag 
to  be  acted  on  there.  The  Council  has  the 
right  itself  to  propose  to  the  Government 
such  plans  for  laws  as  it  may  consider  nec- 
essary for  the  social  and  economic  ad- 
vancement of  the  nation;  and  even  if  the 
National  Government  does  not  agree  with 
the   Council,   the  Council   itself  may  pre- 


sent the  propt^sal  directly  to  the  Reichstag, 
and  one  of  its  members  may  appear  before 
the  Reichstag  in  person  for  the  purpose  of 
advocating  the  projected  legislation. 

The  Workers'  and  Economic  Councils 
may  have  conferred  upon  them  the  powers 
of  control  and  administration  in  the  fields 
turned  over  to  them.  In  other  words,  they 
may  be  made  a  very  vital  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  administration  in  the  new  Ger- 
many; and  one  may  well  speculate  as  to 
the  part  they  are  destined  to  play — in  fact 
are  already  playing — in  the  race  Germany 
must  make  to  recover  some  of  its  old-time 
world  trade.  That  they  furnish  machinery 
for  the  co-operation  of  'capital  and  labor 
and  for  the  probable  minimizing  of  indus- 
trial strife,  is,  of  course,  obvious.  In  this 
respect  they  constitute  the  acceptance,  as  a 
settled  scheme  of  things,  of  what,  in  vari- 
ous other  countries,  has  been  simply  more 
or  less  timid  experimentation.  But  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  their  greatest  practical 
value  will  be  to  make  possible  important 
economies  in  production  and  distribution 
and  to  enable  Germany  to  compete  advan- 
tageously for  the  world's  markets. 

So  much  for  the  purely  national  fea- 
tures of  this  Constitution.  There  is  one 
further  article,  which  appears  in  the  first 
part  of  the  Constitution  and  relates  to  the 
individual  States  making  up  the  German 
Republic.     It  reads: 

Every  State  must  have  a  republican  Constitu- 
tion. The  people's  representatives  must  be 
chosen  in  universal,  equal,  direct  and  secret  vote, 
cast  by  all  German  men  and  women  citizens  on 
the  basis  of  proportional  representation. 

Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  men  who 
drafted  these  various  provisions — polit- 
ical, social  and  economic — sensed  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  that  it  promises 
v/ell  for  the  future  of  Germany  and  for 
her  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world? 


STATE   BONUSES   FOR   EX-SOLDIERS 


CASH  bonuses  totaling  $191,339,200  are  being 
paid  to  United  States  veterans  of  the  World 
War  in  thirteen  States,  and  $156,000,000  more  in 
"  adjusted  compensation "  will  be  spent  under 
legislation  already  passed.  A  nation-wide  survey 
made  by  the  Bank  of  America  shows  that  every 
State  in  the  Union,  excepting  only  Alabama, 
Georgia  and  Mississippi,  has  passed  legislation 
in  favor  of  a  cash  bonus  or  other  aid.  New  York 
State  has  been  forced  to  abandon  the  plan  of  a 
cash  bonus  owing  to  an  adverse  court  decision. 


The  bonuses  range  from  $10  for  every  month  of 
service — paid  by  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  Vermont  and  Wisconsin — up  to  $25 
a  month,  paid  by  North  Dakota.  Maximum  lim- 
its of  the  total  to  be  given  to  each  soldier  vary 
from  $100  in  New  Jersey  to  1500  in  Oregon, 
Maine  and  Massachusetts.  Referendum  elections 
are  to  be  held  in  several  States  to  vote  on  the 
question  of  granting  this  relief  to  war  veterans. 
The  question  of  a  Federal  bonus  was  still  being 
debated  in  Congress  at  the  middle  of  March. 
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LANDMARKS    OF 
OLD  GOBLENZ 


Royal  Palace  at  Coblenz. 
built  by  the  last  Elector 
of  Treves,  Clement  Wen- 
zelaus,  and  occupied  by 
Emperor  William  I.  and 
Empress  Augusta  in  their 
day.  Th(?  style  of  the 
architecture  is  pure 
French 


By  Mary  Mendenhall  Perkins 

Picturesque  aspects  of  the  famous  town 
where  Araerican  soldiers  are  quartered 
— The  rnighty  fortress  of  Ehreuhreitstein 


IT  would  he  interesting  to  know  how 
many  of  the  American  doughboys  quar- 
tered since  the  armistice  in  the  ancient 
town  of  Coblenz.  at  the  junction  of  the 
Rhine  and  Moselle  Rivers,  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  here  that  the  sons  of 
Charlemagne  met,  in  the  Castor-Kirche,  in 
the  year  843,  and  divided  the  Carolingian 
Empire  into  three  great  States — France, 
Germany  and  Italy. 

Coblenz  was  an  old  town  at  the  time  of 
this  momentous  happening.  Its  pedigree 
antedates  the  time  of  Christ.  Drusus  es- 
tablished a  Roman  military  post  there  in 
9  B.  C.  It  is  often  mentioned  in  the  early 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era  as  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Frankish  Kings  and  later  as 
the  seat  of  great  ecclesiastical  councils. 

We  look  on  it  today  as  being  a  Rhine 
city,  but  in  the  beginning  and  for  hundreds 
of  years  it  was  a  purely  Moselle  town.  Old 
Coblenz,  the  walled  town  of  the  early 
Middle  Ages,  did  not  touch  the  Rhine  at 
all.  Its  walls  ran  in  a  semicircle  from  the 
Moselle  gate  by  the  bridgehead,  along  the 
line  of  the  street  called  Alten  Graben  and 


the  Entenpfuhl  (Duck  Pond) 
on  around  to  the  Corn  Gate, 
also  on  the  Moselle,  near  the 
Rhine.'  Within  this  semicir- 
cle, with  its  base  on  the  Mo- 
selle, is  to  be  found  what  re- 
mains of  old  Coblenz.  Occupying  as  it 
does,  however,  the  triangular  piece  of 
ground  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers, 
and  receiving  the  baptismal  name  of 
''  Confluentes,"  which  has  been  corrupted 
into  Coblenz,  it  really  belongs  geograph- 
ically to  both  rivers. 

The  object  which  attracts  the  attention 
first  at  the  junction  is  the  somewhat  blatant 
monument  to  Emperor  William  I.  on  the 
''  Deutsches  Eck,"  the  point  of  land  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle.  The 
figures,  cast  in  copper,  are  supported  by 
huge  pillars  of  Black  Forest  granite.  In 
the  light  of  recent  events,  the  inscription 
engraved  on  the  front  of  the  monument  is 
of  interest.  Translated  from  the  German, 
it  runs:  "Never  shall  the  empire  be  de- 
stroyed if  you  remain  faithful  and  united." 

Near  by  is  the  Church  of  St.  Castor,  in 
which  the  division  of  Charlemagne's  em- 
pire took  place.  In  front  of  this  church 
is  a  fine  fountain  erected  by  the  French  in 
the  time  of  Napoleon  I.  to  commemorate 
his  invasion  of  Russia.  Very  soon  after- 
ward, when  the  Russians  occupied  Coblenz, 
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St.  Priest,  their  commander,  added  iron- 
ically these  words:  "  Vu  et  approuve  par 
nous.  Commandant  Russe  de  la  Ville  de 
Coblenz.  Janvier  ler,  1814."  [Seen  and 
approved  by  us,  Russian  Commander  of 
the  City  of  Coblenz.     Jan.  1,  1814.] 

The  old  part  of  the  town,  which  lies 
along  the  Moselle,  contains  some  beautiful 
buildings  of  the  Gothic  period.  Near  the 
head  of  the  fourteenth  century  bridge, 
which  crosses  the  river  here,  stands  the 
ancient  castle  of  the  Electors  of  Treves, 
erected  in  1280.  It  is  a  fine  structure  of 
yellowish  stone,  with  a  steep,  gray-slated 
roof  and  fascinating  dormer  windows.  To- 
day this  ancient  palace  contains  the  munic- 
ipal offices.  The  Schoeffenhaus,  a  beauti- 
ful late  Gothic  building  with  delicate  oriel 
turrets,  is  a  museum  now.  Here  may  be 
seen  the  family  home  of  the  Metternichs, 
where  Prince  Metternich,  the  famous  Aus- 
trian statesman,  was  born. 

Leaving  the  old  Coblenz  of  Moselle,  one 
finds  more  modern  things  in  the  newer 
part  of  the  town,  which  now  stretches  for 
some  distance  along  the  Rhine.  For  pure 
beauty  of  surroundings  Coblenz  can  vie 
with  any  town  on  this  famous  river. 

Perhaps  the  finest  building  in  the  newer 
part  is  the  royal  palace,  which  was  for 
years  one  of  the  former  Emperor's  Summer 
palaces.  It  stands  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  very  near  to  the  centre  of  the  town, 
and   is   surrounded   by  magnificent    royal 


gardens.  It  contains  many  articles  of  his- 
toric interest,  besides  much  silverware  and 
many  personal  belongings  of  former  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  II.  Although  the  American  troops 
occupied  the  royal  barracks  inside  the  pal- 
ace gardens,  they  did  not  enter  the  palace 
itself,  but  were  obliged  to  place  a  guard 
about  it,  as  very  soon  after  the  occupation 
several  attempts  were  made  to  remove  some 
of  the  valuables  from  it.  The  palace  was 
built  by  the  last  Elector  of  Treves,  Clem- 
ent Wenzelaus,  after  the  designs  of  French 
architects.  This  accounts  for  the  purity 
of  its  style.  The  whole  building  is  dis- 
tinguished by  beauty  and  simplicity.  From 
1850  to  1858  it  was  the  residence  of  the 
Prince  of  Prussia,  later  Emperor  William 
I.,  and  it  was  here,  it  is  said,  that  he  for- 
mulated plans  for  the  future  greatness  of 
Germany.  Empress  Augusta,  his  wife,  re- 
sided here  for  the  greater  part  of  each 
year  until  her  death  in  1890. 

Facing  the  River  Rhine,  and  between  it 
and  the  royal  palace,  is  a  beautiful  walk 
called  the  "  Watch  on  the  Rhine."  It  is  a 
favorite  promenade  of  the  townspeople. 
Directly  opposite,  and  eternally  guarding 
the  confluence  of  the  two  great  rivers,  is 
the  mighty  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein, 
whose  battlements  rise  in  majesty  before 
us  as  we  stand  at  any  point  on  the  eastern 
or  Rhine  side  of  Coblenz.  The  impreg- 
nable situation  of  this  ancient  castle  fort- 
ress, whose  massive  walls  surmount  a  per- 


Famous  monument  to  Emperor  William  I.,  which  stands  in  the  "  Deutsches  Eck,"  the  point  of 
land  between  the  Rhine  and  Moselle  Rivers  at  their  junction  near  Coblenz 
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pendiciilar  wall  400  feet  high,  is  an  awe- 
some sight. 

When  the  American  Army  entered  Cob- 
lenz  and  established  military  rule  over  the 
city  and  over  a  radius  of  thirty  kilometers 
about  the  bridgehead  at  that  point,  it  took 
over  this  strongest  fortress  of  the  erstwhile 
German  Empire,  '*  The  Gibraltar  of  the 
Rhine,"  as  Ehrenbreitstein  has  been  called. 

The  point  commands  a  view  of  the  val- 
leys of  both  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle. 
It  is  a  natural  lookout.  The  approach  to 
the  citadel  is  on  the  south  side,  up  a  very 
steep  and  winding  path.  One  looks  into 
the  faces  of  frowning  guns  all  along  the 
pathway.  Before  the  great  war,  Germany 
in  one  of  her  boasting  moods  declared 
that  this  fort  was  so  well  supplied  with 
provisions  and  munitions  of  war  that  it 
could  support  8,000  soldiers  for  ten  years 
without  surrendering  to  a  foe.  Germany 
forgot  this  boast  when  she  laid  down  her 
arms  before  the  allied  armies.  This,  in- 
deed, was  the  third  time  in  its  histoiy 
that  the  fortress  had  been  surrendered. 
The  French  starved  it  into  a  surrender  in 
1759    and  again  in  1799  their  troops  took 


Ancient  castle  of  the 
Electors  of  Treves, 
erected  in  1280.  It 
stands  near  the  Cob- 
lenz  end  of  the  old 
bridge  that  crosses  the 
Moselle  River  near  its 
confluence  with  the 
Rhine 


possession  of  it 
and  held  it  un- 
til the  peace 
of  Luneville  in 
1801.  Befoie 
evacuating  i  t, 
they  blew  it  up, 
but  it  was  soon 

rebuilt  by  the  war-ioving  monarch,  Fred- 
erick William  of  Prussia. 

The  beginning  of  this  great  pile  of  for- 
tifications was  a  Roman  military  fort; 
later  there  grew  out  of  it  a  castle  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  owned  by  a  noble  named 
Erembreit.  History  tells  us  that  it  was 
the  stronghold  of  many  a  knight,  and  woe 
betide  the  rider  who  failed  to  give  the 
password  at  its  gates.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  a  well  was  dug  through  solid  rock 
to  a  point  below  the  river's  bed.  This 
made  the  castle  independent  for  its  water 
supply.  Inside  the  walls  are  great  shops 
and  foundries  for  use  in  carrying  on  the 
profession  of  war.  Of  all  the  places  occu- 
pied by  the  allied  armies,  there  is  not  one 
which  could  appear  so  strange  and  won- 
derful  with   Old   Glory  flying  over  it   as 
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the  great  castle-fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein, 
the  "  Broad  Stone  of  Honor  " — the  "  Gi- 
braltar of  the  Rhine." 

At  one  time  there  were  many  French 
people  living  in  Coblenz,  and  there  are 
still  associations  belonging  to  the  place 
which  endear  it  to  them.  It  was  here  that 
Corporal  Spohn  gave  his  life  for  Napo- 
leon I.,  who  was  surrounded  and  about  to 
bo  taken  prisoner;   and  it  was  here,  too, 


that  General  Marceau  was  killed  while 
leading  the  French  forces  in  one  of  Napo- 
leon's campaigns. 

No  sooner  were  the  American  troops 
stationed  at  Coblenz  than  applications  for 
leave  of  absence  were  requested  in  great 
numbers,  to  make  excursions  into  the  his- 
toric and  picturesque  Rhine  valleys,  where 
every  hilltop  bears  some  interesting  ruin 
of  a  bygone  age. 


FRENCH  POLICY  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST 


l)V   J.   G.    MOSKOFFIAN 


To  the  Editor  of  Current  History: 

The  war  has  not  yet  ceased  in  the  Near  East, 
nor  is  there  any  hope  that  there  will  be  peace  in 
the  near  future.  The  Greeks,  in  spite  of  all 
French  opposition,  are  as  determined  as  ever  to 
see  that  their  brothers  in  ancient  Ionia,  the  birth- 
place and  the  cradle  of  Hellenic  civilization,  are 
forever  freed  from  the  everlasting  blight  of  the 
rule  of  the  barbarous  Turk. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Turks  are  still  at  their 
old  job  of  massacring,  deporting  and  despoiling 
the  country.  Marash,  Hadjin  and  Zeitoun,  Arme- 
nian towns  in  Cilicia,  are  witnesses  of  such  a 
policy  of  destruction  on  the  part  of  the  so-called 
Nationalist  Turks.  Why  were  these  Armenian 
towns  attacked  by  the  Turks?  The  answer  is 
found  in  the  French  policy  in  the  Near  East. 
In  order  to  strengthen  the  Turks  against  the 
Greeks  in  the  West,  the  French  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  remove  such  dangers  as  the  fighting  Ar- 
menians from  the  rear  of  the  Turkish  Army  by 
systematically  disarming  the  Armenian  troops  in 
Cilicia  and  also  tacitly  consenting  to  the  Turkish 
war  against  the  Armenian  highlanders  who  had 
maintained  their  independent  life  since  the  fall 
of  the  Armenian  Kingdom  there. 

Why  does  France  follow  such  a  policy  in  the 
Levant?  The  answer  is  simple.  She  says,  first 
of  all,  that  she  did  not  declare  war  on  Turkey; 
that  she  has  a  traditional  friendship  for  the 
Turks;  that  she  has  invested  millions  of  francs 
in  Turkish  bonds,  and  that  Turkey  is  now  civil- 
ized and  has  promised  to  be  good  toward  the 
Christians.  But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  root  of  this  policy  toward  Turkey 
is  the  idea  that  England  is  gaining  in  the  Levant 
at  the  expense  of  France — in  one  word,  it  is  a 
rivalry  of  imperialism.  France  has  already  put 
this  policy  of  hers  into  concrete  form  by  signing 
a  treaty  with  the  Turks,  by  handing  over  to  them 
a  considerable  amount  of  ammunition  and  uni- 
forms and  by  evacuating  Cilicia,  won  by  English 
and  Armenian  arms  from  the  Turks. 

This  Franco-Turkish  treaty  has  already  aroused 
much  criticism  in  political  circles  in  Europe  and 
clouded  the  prospects  for  a  just  and  sane  settle- 


ment of  the  Near  East.  The  treaty  is  in  violation 
of  the  London  Pact  of  1915,  in  which  it  was 
solemnly  agreed  by  the  Allies  not  to  enter  into 
any  diplomatic  relations  or  sign  treaties  with  any 
of  the  Central  Powers.  That  it  is,  in  fact  and 
in  spirit,  a  direct  blow  at  the  legitimate  aspira- 
tions of  the  Armenians  in  Cilicia  is  an  open 
secret. 

What  does  this  treaty  mean  in  its  final  analy- 
sis? 

sis?  (1)  France  gets  some  concessions  for  mines 
of  silver,  chrome,  &c.,  with  a  ninety-nine-year 
lease,  and  also  the  control  of  the  Cilician  rail- 
roads. (2)  The  expenses  of  the  French  army  of 
occupation  in  Syria  are  lessened.  (3)  The  friend- 
ship of  the  Turks  is  temporarily  secured.  (4)  The 
unity  of  the  Allies  in  dealing  with  the  Turkish 
problem  is  disrupted.  (5)  The  hope  for  an  im- 
mediate peace  in  the  Near  East  is  destroyed.  (6)j 
The  special  work  of  the  American  Near  East 
Relief  in  Cilicia  is  undermined.  (7)  The  deliver- 
ance of  Armenia  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Turk 
is  further  complicated.  (8)  The  Turks  are  en- 
couraged to  defy  every  attempt  to  reach  a  rea- 
sonable  solution  of  the   Near  East  problem. 

By  this  treaty  the  French  lose  the  respect  and 
friendship  of  all  the  Moslem  subjects  of  France, 
who  know  that  it  wrings  from  their  co-religionists 
valuable  concessions;  that  it  represents  injustice 
to  the  peoples  whom  they  had  promised  to  pro- 
tect, and  treachery  toward  France's  former  allies. 
France  also  loses  the  respect  and  friendship  of 
the  Near  Eastern  Christians,  and  indirectly  she 
loses  the  respect  of  the  whole  Christian  world. 
She  thus  forfeits  her  traditional  claim  to  be  the 
protector  and  guardian  of  the  Christians  of  the 
Levant,  who  have  looked  to  her  for  protection 
against  the  religion  of  fire  and  sword  from  the 
days  of  tjie  Crusades.  This  treaty,  with  the  policy 
which  underlies  it,  runs  counter  to  the  best  and 
noblest  instincts  of  the  French  people,  for  it  was 
France  who  first  proclaimed  to  the  world  the 
principles  of  "  liberty,  fraternity,  equality,"  which, 
in  their  final  analysis,  should  mean  justice  to  all. 

Department  of  Modern  Languages,  Jamestown 
College,  Jamestown,  N.  D. 
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STATE    OF    MIND 
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By  Jacob  L.  Crane  Jr.* 

How  the  people  are  giving  up  war  hatreds  and  settling  down  to 
hard  work  under  the  new  regime  of  liberty — Resigned  to  paying  a 
just  indemnity — Various  obstacles  yielding  to  Germany's  reborn  spirit 


WHEN  a  nation  has  been  defeated  in 
a  great  war  and  has  come  to  the 
point  of  reckoning  its  resources 
for  recovery,  not  the  least  important  factor 
is  its  attitude  of  mind.  In  a  country  like 
Germany,  where  before  the  war  the  domi- 
nant state  of  mind  was  a  militaristic  arro- 
gance and  where  that  domination  has  been 
decisively  overthrown,  the  world  is  par- 
ticularly interested  to  know  what  mental 
atitude  the  new  Germany  is  bringing  to 
the  task  of  industrial  and  social  recon- 
struction. 

The  hatred  and  resentment  which  fol- 
low war  in  every  defeated  country  are  to 
be  expected,  and  they  are  having  their  day 
in  Germany.    But  in  considering  this  after- 


the-war  feeling  a  distinction  must  be  mad.^ 
between  the  mental  attitude  in  the  occupied 
zone  and  that  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 
For  they  are  quite  different.  Along  the 
Rhine  the  constant  friction  between  the 
allied  forces  and  the  Germans  is  keeping 
alive  and  intensifying  the  resentment.   The 


*Mr.  Crane  is  an  American  municipal  engineer, 
who  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  at  Harvard,  and  who  served  as  a  Govern- 
ment engineer  during  the  war.  He  recently 
spent  many  months  in  Europe  studying  civic 
progress  in  various  countries.  "  I  went  to  Ger- 
many with  a  strong  anti-German  prejudice, 
which  was  strengthened,"  he  says,  "  so  far  as 
the  former  imperial  regime  is  concerned ;  but  I 
acquired  a  new  viewpoint  toward  the  struggling 
democratic  movement  there."  The  present  arti- 
cle tells  how  the  average  man  and  woman  in 
Germany  is  facing  life  and  its  new  burdens. 
—Editor. 
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ill-feeling  is  directed  particularly  against 
ihe  French — a  dislike  which  dates  in  part 
from  previous  wars,  but  which  is  con- 
stantly built  up  anew  by  the  conflict  be- 
tween violently  different  temperaments, 
for  which  there  is  no  outlet  in  the  strained 
and  unhappy  situation  in  the  region  of  oc- 
cupation. In  the  railway  stations  the  Ger- 
mans humbly  but  somewhat  resentfully 
make  way  for  the  ubiquitous,  medal - 
bedecked  French  officer  as  he  swaggers  to 
the  compartments  reserved  for  him  in  the 
German  trains,  unconscious  that  he  is  ex- 
hibiting the  inevitable  psychology  of  the 
victor  in  war.  The  Germans  explain,  with 
tense,  depressed  faces,  that  the  French 
treat  the  families  in  whose  houses  they 
quarter  themselves  with  insufferable  lack 
of  consideration,  quite  in  contrast  to  the 
treatment  by  the  Americans  and  English. 

More  important,  because  more  perma- 
nent than  these  personal  offenses,  many 
Germans  consider  what  seems  to  them  the 
wanton  destruction  of  business  by  taxes, 
obstructions  and  regulations.  A  Rhine- 
lander,  pointing  out  the  empty  castles  of 
the  old  robber  barons,  spoke  of  the  pres- 
ent French  military  policy  of  taking  reve- 
nue from  all  shipping  on  the  river  as  a 
reversion  to  the  methods  of  medieval  rob- 
bery. Even  French  business  men  them- 
selves feel  that  industry  and  trade  in 
the    occupied   territory    are    unnecessarily 


hampered  by  the  military  control.  One  can 
readily  imagine  that  if  Germany  had  won 
the  war  she  would  have  oppressed  France 
even  more  arrogantly;  but  the  point  to 
make  is  that  this  persistent  bitterness  in  the 
occupied  part  of  Germany  makes  the  prob- 
lem of  establishing  the  genuine  peace 
almost  hopelessly  difficult. 

In  the  rest  of  Germany  the  general  feel- 
ing is  that  the  war  now  belongs  to  the  past 
and  that  the  present  business  is  to  forget 
that  past.  The  average  man  needs  every 
ounce  of  energy  to  keep  his  head  above 
water  during  this  period  of  reconstruction. 
Even  more  surprising  than  the  wish  to 
forget  the  war  is  the  feeling  expressed  by 
many  Germans  that  their  defeat  was  a  good 
thing  for  Germany.  Whether  the  Kaiser 
had  been  misled  by  the  imperialists  around 
him,  or  by  his  own  personal  vanity  and 
the  Divine  right  theory  of  his  power,  he 
and  his  pretenses  were  best  forgotten 
now.  Indeed,  only  the  small  though  noisy 
royalist  minority  still  takes  him  seriously. 
But  more  important  than  this  present  in- 
difference to  the  Kaiser  is  the  reasoned 
opinion  that,  if  he  had  won,  his  oppressive 

imperialism 
would    have 
Berlin  boys  getting  been      unbeara- 

a   square   meal   at  ble  even  in  Ger- 
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looking  German  points  out  that  although 
the  cost  of  the  war  has  been  enormous, 
almost  fatal,  out  of  defeat  Germany  has 
won  the  overthrow  of  imperialist  ambition 
and  the  rise  of  a  popular  democracy. 
Moreover,  even  in  the  stress  of  present  po- 
litical conflicts,  Conservatives,  Socialists 
and  Communists  all  agree  that  if  the  Allies 
do  not  destroy  Germany  some  form  of 
democratic  government  will  persist,  a  tre- 
mendous gain  for  the  German  people.  It  is 
a  bitter,  unhappy  feeling  that  defeat  should 
have  been  necessary  to  gain  this,  but  it  is 
the  more  precious  because  it  is  the  only 
thing  Germany  won  from  a  catastrophic 
war. 

With  this  changing  sense  of  values  the 
after-the-war  resentment  tends  to  disappear 
everywhere  outside  the  occupied  zone,  if  it 
is  not  rearoused  by  what  the  German  con- 
siders unjustifiable  actions  of  the  Allies, 
such  as  the  Upper  Silesia  decision.  A  few 
weeks  ago  every  German  wanted  to  know 
whether  the  United  States  and  England 
would  allow  Upper  Silesia  to  be  taken 
from  Germany,  and  declared  that  without 
this  territory  the  German  economic  situa- 
tion would  become  utterly  hopeless,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  her  to  pay  the 
reparations,  and  that  the  final  disintegra- 
tion of  the  nation  would  begin.    After  the 


These  "Wandering 
Bird  s,"  photo- 
graphed before  the 
American  Relief 
office  in  Salzburg, 
are  university  stu- 
dents who  wander 
everywhere  in  Ger- 
many during  the 
Summer.  Many  of 
them  live  on  less 
than  10  cents  a  day 


decision  of  the 
Allies  awarding 
the  most  valu- 
able parts  of 
Upper  Silesia 
to  Poland  there 
was  a  wide- 
spread flare-up 
o  f  resentment 
toward     what 

seemed  a  vindictive  and  destructive  action. 
Deeper  and  more  general  than  the  re- 
curring resentment,  however,  is  the  feel- 
ing of  humiliation  in  Germany.  For  the 
defeat  and  the  peace  terms  have  humiliated 
the  Germans.  This  humiliation  is  made 
more  apparent  by  contrast  with  the  occa- 
sional Junker  arrogance,  which  is  in  part 
the  left-over  attitude  of  a  class  which  does 
not  count  any  longer,  and  in  part  a  defense 
assumed  against  possible  further  humilia- 
tion. The  best  illustration  of  the  general 
change  in  the  state  of  mind  is  the  bearing 
of  the  new  police,  in  contrast  with  that  of 
the  old.  Instead  of  the  smart  military 
equipment  and  overriding  insolence  of  the 
pre-war  arm  of  the  law,  the  policeman  of 
today  is  shabbily  uniformed,  unassertive, 
almost  apologetic.  Any  one  who  has  talked 
with  many  Germans  in  the  last  year  knows 
they  are  a  changed  and  humble  people. 
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Of  course  there  are  still  occasional  indi- 
cations of  a  lack  of  repentance.  Posters  ex- 
horting the  people  to  "  buy  no  enemy 
goods  "  are  seen  here  and  there,  and  new 
books  are  put  forth  on  what  Germany  has 
lost  and  how  she  can  regain  it.  There  are 
extravagant  boasts,  like  that  of  the  hot  old 
royalist  who  declared  that  "  even  the 
Socialists  would  go  to  war  with  France 
again  any  minute  if  they  had  arms  to  fight 
with,"  a  statement  at  which  his  Socialist 
workmen  laughed  most  derisively,  saying 
that  that  was  only  what  he  wanted  to  be- 
lieve. Most  of  this  kind  of  talk,  widely  ad- 
vertised as  it  is  in  this  country,  comes  from 
a  small  but  noisy  group  of  monarchists 
gathered  about  Ludendorff  in  Munich. 
These  indications  are  scattered  and  rather 
unrepresentative,  but  they  furnish  some 
basis  for  the  arguments  in  favor  of  in- 
creasing Germany's  punishment. 

The  Economic  Situation 

Another  stimulus  for  those  who  wish  to 
punish  Germany  further  is  the  resentment 
toward  what  appears  to.  be  a  well-fed  and 
unharmed  country  in  contrast  with  the  dev- 
astated regions  of  France  and  Belgium. 
But  this  appearance  of  prosperity  is  super 
ficial;  for,  in  reality,  Germany's  economic 
situation  is  such  that  her  courage  for  re- 
construction often  descends  to  despair.  The 
casual  traveler  in  Germany  is  peculiarly 
liable  to  get  false  impressions  of  the  state 
of  mind  in  the  country.  Except  for  the  mat 
ter  of  visas  (which  cost  $16,  as  against  the 
already  excessive  $10  which  other  coun- 
tries charge  in  retaliation  for  the  $10  fee 
established  by  our  State  Department) 
travel  has  been  made  fairly  convenient. 
Trains  are  run  frequently  and  are  usually 
on  time ;  the  boat  service  on  the  Rhine  has 
been  re-established;  carriages  and  taxicab.s 
are  convenient,  though  shabbier  than  at 
home.  The  tourist  sees  the  hotels  crowded 
as  they  are  in  prosperous  times.  Indeed, 
they  are  often  humorously  overcrowded ;  in 
Mainz  I  slept  on  a  couch  in  a  hotel  writing 
room  with  a  bath  towel  for  blanket,  and 
in  Leipsic  on  a  bathtub  where  the  water 
from  a  leaking  faucet  almost  floated  my 
mattress  away.  Moreover,  the  tourist  is  in 
the  company  of  other  spenders  and  does 
not  stop  to  consider  that  they  are  mostly 
foreigners  or  Schieber — German  profiteers. 
For  the  traveler  with  American  money,  liv- 


ing in  Germany  is  very  cheap;  the  best 
shoes  sell  at  $2,  men's  clothing  at  from  $10 
to  $15;  trolley  fares  cost  a  mark,  second- 
class  railway  tickets  less  than  a  cent  a 
mile;  fairly  good  hotel  rooms  can  be  pro- 
cured at  40  cents  a  day. 

For  the  German  the  case  is  quite  dif- 
ferent; nothing  is  cheap.  Prices  in  marks 
have  increased  tremendously,  while  incomes 
have  lagged  far  behind.  Even  in  the  cas^ 
of  workmen's  wages,  which  have  advanced 
more  than  the  others,  the  increase  has  been 
only  eight  to  twelve  times,  while  prices 
have  increased  about  fifteen  times.  The 
professional  man's  income  has  increased 
only  two  to  five  times,  so  that  he  is 
in  comparative  poverty.  No  one  seems 
able  to  catch  up  with  his  increasing  ex- 
penses and  taxes  except  a  few  profiteers 
or  lucky  ones,  whose  affluence  only  ag- 
gravates the  feeling  of  desperate  poverty 
among  the  others.  Relief  workers  report 
that  a  part  of  the  population  is  critically 
undernourished. 

In  this  situation  moderate  savings  ac- 
counts are  powerless  to  help  because  of 
the  drop  in  the  value  of  the  mark.  Five  per 
cent,  on  a  fund  of  20,000  marks  amounted 
in  1914  to  $200.  The  same  per  cent,  on 
such  a  savings  fund  amounts  at  the  present 
time  to  less  than  $5.  This  destruction  of 
savings  values  is  itself  demoralizing,  since 
with  the  mark  still  falling,  there  is  little 
incentive  to  save.  Even  if  the  mark  were 
rising,  there  would  not  be  much  tendency 
to  save,  since  it  appears  that  any  surplus 
will  be  taken  in  taxes  to  pay  reparations. 
There  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very  few 
who  are  in  a  position  to  save.  While  the 
traveler  lives  in  good  hotels,  and  spends — 
with  the  others  whom  he  sees  about  him, 
and  from  whom  he  may  conclude  that  Ger 
mans  are  well-fed  and  prosperous — from 
300  to  1,000  marks  a  day,  a  housecleaning 
woman  receives  10  marks  a  day;  workmen 
on  the  Berlin  subway  support  families  on 
50  marks  a  day;  and  students  live  on  aver- 
age fare  for  300  marks  a  month,  including 
room  and  board.  These  students  have  for 
breakfast  a  sour  black  bread  and  artificial 
coffee  with  carrot  jam;  for  luncheon  cab- 
bage and  potatoes;  and  supper  is  a  repeti- 
tion of  luncheon,  with  occasionally  cold 
meat  or  green  vegetables.  This  is  fairly 
representative  of  the  present  standard  of 
living   in   Germany.     Though   undernour- 
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that  little  pros- 
perity is  there. 
In  the  matter  of  Germany's  economic  re- 
covery, on  which  the  rehabilitation  of  all 
Europe  depends  to  some  degree,  the  state 
of  mind  of  the  German  people  is  especially 
important.  Those  who  view  the  situation 
as  hopeless  point  out  that  the  industry  of 
the  country  has  been  so  damaged  by  the 
obstructive  policy  of  the  Allies,  and  by  the 
loss  of  its  raw  materials,  that  the  industrial 
fabric  cannot  be  repaired.  Germany  has 
internal  troubles  also  to  contend  with.  The 
chief  of  these  is  the  political  conflicts  in 
which  the  various  parties  work  againsi; 
each  other  with  the  result  of  enormous 
waste  of  energy.  Several  times  the  mon 
archists  have  brought  the  country  to  the 
verge  of  chaos:  and  even  now  the  Socialists 
and  Industrialists  are  waging  a  critical 
battle  over  questions  of  nationalization. 
But  the  country  will  live  through  these  con- 
flicts, whatever  the  outcome   may   be,   as 
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long  as  industry  and  agriculture  are  kept 
going;  for  it  is  unemployment  alone  which 
sends  men  to  the  Communist  Party  and  rev- 
olution. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  com- 
paratively little  unemployment  in  Ger- 
many now.  In  fact,  the  whole  country  is 
working  hard,  almost  distractedly,  trying 
to  catch  hold  again  in  the  old  thrifty  way, 
with  some  sort  of  hope  that  taxes  and  in- 
demnities will  not  take  all  they  can  save. 
The  building  trades  have  had  steady  em- 
ployment, for  Germany  has  built  many 
thousands  of  houses  since  the  war.  On 
the  farms  both  men  and  women  are  work- 
ing, obscurely  and  patiently,  until  late  at 
night,  cultivating  every  available  foot  of 
land  with  great  care.  Most  of  the  fac- 
tories are  working  full  time,  and  many 
are  busy  both  night  and  day.  With  great 
fatigue,  disillusioned  and  humbled,  the 
Germans  are  trying  desperately  to  keep 
their  heads  above  water.  And  the  vitality 
and  resourcefulness  of  their  economic  life 
will  apparently  outlast  the  handicaps 
placed  upon  recovery  if  those  handicaps 
are  not  piled  too  high.  In  short,  the 
economic  recovery  of  Germany,  and  hence 
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of  all  Europe,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Al- 
lies. 

The  New  State  of  Mind 

In  the  social  rehabilitation  of  this  new- 
republic  there  are  many  indications  of  the 
changing  state  of  the  public  mind.  Order, 
the  genius  and  the  bugaboo  of  the  old 
system,  is  no  longer  a  fetich.  The  older 
and  more  conservative  Germans  deplore 
this,  but  most  of  the  people  rejoice  in  it. 
There  is  a  new  expansiveness,  an  air  of 
some  individual  freedom,  room  for  a 
sense  of  humor.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
of  the  towns,  especially  along  the  Rhine, 
are  dark  and  ill-kept;  in  the  cities  grass 
grows  in  stone  pavements  which  were 
formerly  clean-swept  each  day,  and  dirty 
children  play  in  the  streets  instead  of  in 
the  abandoned  playgrounds.  This  lack  of 
order  is  accompanied  by  a  distinct  moral 
decline,  which  is  concentrated  in  Berlin, 
where  life  is  a  bitter  contrast  between  the 
vulgar  wastefulness  of  a  few^  thousand  rich 
profiteers  and  the  depressing  poverty  of 
the  three  million  who  are  the  population 
at  large.  The  most  vicious  forms  of  de- 
pravity are  nourished  in  this  atmosphere. 
Even  though  the  fine  theatres  and  operas 
are  still  crowded,  they  are  elbowed  now^ 
by  such  types  of  amusement  as  the  ice- 
ballets,  where  the  crowd  and  atmosphere 
are  degenerate,  even  though  the  perform- 
ance is  lovely,  and  by  toy  race-horse 
roulette  wheels,  Piccadilly  cabarets,  and 
all  the  cheap,  ugly  ways  of  expression  in 
a  disillusioned  society  of  pretentious  rich 
and  hopeless  poor. 

But  through  the  haze  of  war  hysteria 
and  the  nioral  decline  following  defeat 
there  are  encouraging  signs  of  the  per- 
sistence of  some  of  the  most  wholesome 
qualities  of  old  Germany,  and  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  new  vitality.  Throughout 
most  of  Germany  the  children  are  still 
the  best  cared  for  and  the  happiest.  Even 
the  war  orphans  are  better  fed  and  clothed 
than  most  older  people.  And  the  whole 
new  development  of  a  democratic  Govern- 
ment, with  its  release  from  so  many  op- 
pressive loyalties  and  duties,  has  put  a 
new  and  freer  stamp  upon  German  life. 
Instead  of  the  condescension  of  a  king  and 
ruling  group,  the  people  now  fight  for 
and  win  or  lose  their  own  objectives  at 
the  polls  or  in  the  Parliament.     The  Gov- 


ernment, dependent  as  it  is  upon  the  vary- 
ing temper  of  the  people,  is  very  respon- 
sive to  their  wishes.  New  and  excellent 
ideas  are  being  worked  out;  for  instance, 
the  Economic  Council  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, which  studies  the  constantly 
changing  condition  of  industry,  commerce 
and  finance;  and  the  innovation  in  munic- 
ipal administration  of  a  twelve-year  term 
for  the  Mayor  and  the  indefinite  term  ap- 
pointment of  technical  officials,  who  may 
be  deposed  only  upon  evidence  of  incom- 
petence. There  are  new  and  significant 
co-operative  movements  on  foot;  garden 
suburbs  and  the  replanning  of  towns  and 
cities  for  better  living  are  typical  of  the 
new  era  in  Germany. 

In  the  opera,  the  theatre,  the  fine  arts, 
and  the  cinema,  the  pre-war  work  is  going 
on  with  its  old  vitality  and  energy,  and 
with  a  new  air  of  freedom.  In  a  country  of 
so  much  disorganization  and  poverty  it  is 
astonishing  to  see  the  operas  and  the.atres 
crowded  every  night,  and  to  witness  per- 
formances among  the  best  in  Europe.  It 
is  particularly  interesting  to  see  the  ap- 
preciation of  Hauptmann's  "  The  Weav- 
ers," which  was  one  stimulus  to  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  that  culminated  in  1918. 
Several  of  the  former  royal  palaces  are 
now  art  galleries.  The  pretentious  pal- 
ace of  the  former  Crown  Prince  in  Berlin 
is  now  the  centre  of  several  exhibitions 
of  modern  art  which  are  crowded,  par- 
ticularly on  Sunday,  with  eager,  poorly- 
dressed  people,  interested  in  the  pictures 
and  perhaps  even  more  in  the  gilded  pal- 
ace which  now  belongs  to  them. 

Perhaps  most  encouraging  in  the  atti- 
tude of  mind  in  Germany  is  the  survival 
from  the  war  wreckage  of  the  simple 
family  and  folk  life  of  the  country.  In 
the  Harz  Mountains  and  the  Black  Forest, 
and  in  the  Bavarian  Tyrol,  the  ancient  cus- 
tom of  family  walking  parties  is  continued, 
with  the  same  simple  pleasure  as  before 
the  war.  The  Wandervogel,  "  wandering 
birds,"  that  picturesque  organization  of 
young  boys  and  girls  who  tramp  over  Ger- 
many writing,  collecting  folksongs,  play- 
ing and  singing  on  their  way,  give  the 
American  traveler  an  impression  of  the 
survival,  through  the  rise  and  fall  of  Ger- 
man imperialism,  of  the  soundness  of  the 
plain  people  of  Germany.  This  aspect  of 
German  life  offers  great  resistance  to  the 
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demoralizing  influence  of  defeat,  poverty 
and   depression. 

For  the  damage  which  Germany  did  in 
Belgium  and  France  she  must  be  made  to 
pay  as  much  in  reparations  as  possible, 
and  she  seems  now  to  have  assumed  this 
as  a  national  obligation.  But  the  amount 
of  reparations  possible  depends  not  only 
upon  Germany's  attitude  toward  payment. 


but  also  upon  the  policy  of  the  Allies  to- 
ward German  economic  recovery.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  forget  or  to  forgive  the 
war  and  its  consequences,  but  it  is  wisdom 
to  recognize  the  changing  state  of  mind 
in  Germany,  and  to  encourage  those  ele- 
ments which  will  make  possible  the  pay- 
ment of  reparations  and  the  recovery  of 
Europe. 


"GOLDEN  FLEECE"  TREASURE  TO  BE  KEPT 

BY  AUSTRIA 


A  RECENT  statement  that  the  treasure  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  would  be  retained  by  Aus- 
tria left  most  ol  the  world  no  wiser  than  before. 
The  decision  of  the  International  Committee  to 
this  effect  is,  to  say  the  least,  convenient,  for  all 
the  antiquaries  and  jurists  of  Europe  would  be 
baffled  by  the  task  of  determining  of  what  this 
treasure  consists.  No  less  perplexing  would  it 
l)e  to  adjudicate  the  rival  claims  of  three  na- 
tions— Belgium,  Spain  and  Austria — to  the  right 
of  custody  of  the  order  itself.  Some  of  the  read- 
ers of  Dumas  will  remember  how  Athos,  chief  of 
the  immortal  Three  Musketeers,  wore  three 
orders,  the  Garter,  the  Saint  Esprit  and  the 
Golden  Fleece.  One  wonders  if  even  Athos  knew 
that  the  last  of  these  great  medieval  orders  of 
Christian  chivalry  represents  in  history  a  memor- 
ialization  of  the  marriage  of  Philip  the  Good  oi 
Burgundy  with  a  Portuguese  Princess  in  the  year 
1434.  This  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had  in- 
herited the  Belgian  provinces  through  the  al- 
liance of  his  family  with  the  Court  of  Flanders, 
founded  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  to  do 
honor  to  his  bride.  Its  knights  were  twenty-four, 
who  took  a  vow  to  fight  under  their  sovereign  in 


defense  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  order,  how- 
ever, was  really  political,  as  is  seen  by  the  King's 
pledge  to  consult  the  knights  of  the  order  before 
making  war.  This  made  it  virtually  a  Council 
of  State  for  what  we  now  call  Belgium.  Whether, 
in  naming  it,  the  shrewd  Philip  was  thinking  of 
his  profitable  wool  revenues,  or  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  of  the  Argonauts,  the  International  Com- 
mittee has  now  solemnly  decided  that  it  has  since 
become  a  purely  dynastic  institution.  The  daugh- 
ter of  the  last  Duke  of  Burgundy  brought  it — by 
her  inarriage  to  Prince  Maximilian  of  Austria — to 
the  Hapsburg  dynasty.  It  came  to  Spain  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  the  Hapsburgs  ruled 
not  only  in  Vienna,  but  also  in  Flanders  and 
Madrid.  When  the  Spanish  line  died  out  the 
Austrian  Emperor  claimed  the  Grand  Mastership, 
but  the  Spanish  monarchy  never  admitted  the 
claim,  and  for  200  years  Europe  has  had  two 
Orders  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  both  symbolized 
by  the  badge  of  the  ram  and  the  firestone,  and 
the  interlaced  "  B,"  which  stands  for  Burgundy. 
The  Austrian  dynasty  has  vanished  in  the  snows 
of  yesteryear,  but  by  the  recent  decree  the  owner- 
ship of  the  order  still  remains  vested  in  Austria. 


BRITISH  EMPIRE  OVERSEAS  CLUB 


THE  official  opening  of  the  new  headquarters 
of  the  Oversea?  Club  and  Patriotic  League 
at  Vernon  House,  London,  on  Feb.  2,  1922,  was 
an  event  of  im[>ortance  to  the  whole  British  Em- 
pire. The  original  organization,  known  as  the 
Overseas  Club,  was  founded  by  Evelyn  Wrench 
twelve  years  ago.  Recently  amalgamated  with 
the  Patriotic  League,  it  now  counts  some  26,000 
members  resident  in  every  part  of  the  empire. 
Cojnradeship  in  common  fealty  and  service  was 
the  aim  sought  M'hen  this  association  was  founded, 
and  this  aim  remains  unchanged,  though  the 
scope  of  its  activities  has  gjown  enormously.  In 
opening  Vernon  House,  recently  purchased  at  a 
cos?    of   $225,000   and    situated   in   the   Park,   St. 


James,  in  the  very  heart  of  London's  fashionable 
clubdom,  the  Duke  of  York  declared  that  it  would 
be  the  rallying-place  for  imperial  sentiment  for 
the  citizens  of  the  whole  British  Federation, 
whether  they  lived  in  the  hinterland  of  New  Zea- 
land, on  the  South  African  veldt,  in  the  remote 
ranch  lands  of  Australia,  on  the  boundless  prairies 
of  America,  or  in  London  itself.  The  club  col- 
lected and  distributed  nearly  £1,000,000  to  aid  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  It  operates  a  trade 
bureau,  an  employment  bureau,  and  other  helpful 
agencies  for  its  members.  It  is  devoted  to  the 
ideals  of  peace,  brotherhood  and  the  greater  glory 
of  the  empire,  and  has  been  called  the  English 
League  of  Nations.  Its  official  name  will  be  the 
Overseas  League  when  it  receives  its  new  charter. 


POLAND'S 

FINANCIAL 

DICTATOR 

By  F.  Eugene  Ackerman 

Remarkable  work  of  Dr.  George 
Michalski  in  restoring  the  credit 
of  the  Polish  Treasury  and  prevent- 
ing the  nations  financial  ruin — 
Effects  of  his  drastic  economies 
and  new  taxes  on  capital 

A  STRONG  man  has  risen  in  Poland. 
He  is  Dr.  George  Michalski,  Minis- 
ter of  Finance,  a  particularly  blunt- 
spoken  banker,  who  looks  on  government 
as  a  business  enterprise  that  is  almost  uni- 
versally misconducted.  He  consented  to 
take  over  the  management  of  the  finances 
of  Poland  on  conditions  which  give  him 
an  arbitrary  power  probably  never  before 
possessed  by  a  Minister  of  Finance;  in 
fact,  he  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  dicta- 
tor now  extant  in  Europe  outside  of 
Russia. 

Dr.  Michalski's  powers  have  been  con- 
ferred on  him  by  the  Polish  Diet,  and  the 
progress  which  he  has  made  toward 
withdrawing  Poland's  huge  issue  of  paper 
currency  and  creating  new  taxes  has  been 
amazing.  He  has  accomplished  what  the 
best-informed  experts  declared  to  be  im- 
possible. He  has  written  and  obtained  the 
passage  of  laws  imposing  huge  taxes  on 
capital,  and,  what  is  more,  he  is  collect- 
ing these  taxes.  He  has  reduced  Govern- 
ment bureaus  and  the  number  of  em- 
ployes in  the  remaining  bureaus.  Under 
his  direction  an  inventory  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  is  being  under- 
taken, and  committees  of  bankers,  manu- 
facturers, merchants  and  agriculturists  in 
the  provinces,  cities  and  hamlets  are  co 
operating  in  reducing  rational  expendi- 
tures. 

The  tasks  which  he  has  undertaken  are 


DR.   GEORGE  MICHALSKI 
Polish  Minister  of  Finance 


The  Witos  Ministry  in  Poland  resigrned  in 
September,  1921,  The  new  Cabinet,  headed 
by  Antoni  Ponikowski,  was  appointed  on 
Sept.  23,  and  on  Sept.  27  the  Premier  made 
a  statement  of  his  program  before  the  Diet, 
at  the  same  time  announcing  that  Dr. 
Michalski  had  accepted  the  all-important  of- 
fice of  Minister  of  Finance.  The  conditions 
on  which  Michalski  consented  to  take  this 
difficult  post  are  described  in  Mr.  Acker- 
man's  article.  The  new  Minister  of  finance 
appeared  in  person  before  the  Diet  on  Oct.  4, 
and  in  an  illuminating  address  pointed  out 
that  three  things  were  necessary  to  bring 
order  out  of  chaos  in  Poland's  finances:  (1) 
Increase  of  production,  (2)  reduction  of  ex- 
penditures, (3)  increase  of  State  revenues. 
His  proposals  of  a  special  levy  and  of  the 
right  to  veto  all  State  expenditures  were 
granted  on  Dec.  16,  when  a  levy  of  80,000,- 
000,000  marks  was  granted,  and  on  Dec.  17 
when  he  was  given  virtually  dictatorial 
powers  in  regard  to  control  of  Government 
expenditures,  Michalski  at  once  began  to 
draw  up  a  new  budget  and  to  reorganize  the 
revenue  system,  meanwhile  conducting  a 
thoroughgoing  inventory  of  all  State  re- 
sources. He  has  inspired  an  increasing  de- 
gree of  confidence   in  financial  circles. 


huge,  and  he  can  succeed  only  through 
the  co-operation  of  the  people  and  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Government.  Up 
to  the  present  writing  (March,  1922)  the 
new  Minister  of  Finance  has  been  receiv- 
ing both  in  unstinted  measure.  The  Diet, 
at  his  request,  has  passed  legislation 
which  places  in  his  hands  full  control  of 
all  national  expenditures  and  of  Govern- 
ment  bureaus   and    theii    functions.       He 
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has  the  power  of  veto  over  all  appropria- 
tion measures,  and  in  his  hands  rests  fuil 
responsihiity  for  the  imposition  and  col- 
lection of  taxes — an  une;nviable  responsi- 
bility when  the  general  attitude  of  the 
peasants  of  Eastern  Europe  toward  taxes 
is  taken  into  consideration. 

And  yet  the  people  of  the  country  have 
full  confidence  in  the  ultimate  success  of 
Dr.  Michaiski's  general  plan,  which  is  to 
equalize  Poland's  budgci  of  income  and 
expenditures,  and  to  place  her  currency 
on  a  gold  basis.  Their  confidence  is 
based  on  their  knowledge  of  Dr.  Michai- 
ski's character  and  achyevements  in  pri- 
vate life.  It  took  him  a  long  time  to 
determine  to  join  the  Government,  and 
when  he  did  accept  his  present  post,  he 
set  about  his  tasks  with  the  same  thor- 
oughness that  has  marked  his  course  in 
private  life. 

Dr.  Michalski  for  yeais  had  been  head 
of  the  Land  Bank  of  Galicia,  which,  prior 
to  the  war.  was  the  great  financial  insti- 
tution that  furnished  capital  for  Galicia's 
sole  inddstry — agriculture.  Through  the 
lamifications  of  his  organization  he  came 
into  contact  vith  the  <;reat  co-operative 
societies  and  with  the  farmers  generally. 
He  is  a  deliberate  and  rather  corpulent 
man  of  quick  decision  and  tremendous 
driving  force.  When  Poland  was  reor- 
ganized at  the  end  of  the  World  War, 
there  was  a  general  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  public  for  Dr.  Michaiski's  inclu- 
sion in  the  Government,  but  he  did  not 
share  the  general  enthusiasm.  He  made 
pertinent  remarks  about  the  necessities  of 
the  situation  and  recommended  that  cer- 
tain policies  be  carried  out.  Neither  his 
remarks  nor  his  recommendations  were 
well  received,  so  Dr.  Michalski  pursued 
the  even  tenor  of  his  ways,  pausinaj  now 
and  then  tr,  warn  the  country  and  th^ 
Government  that  its  course  was  leading 
the  nation  toward  bankruptcy. 

Dr.  Michalski's  Plan 

Finally,  last  Summer,  the  Cabinet  of 
M.  Witos.  the  "  peasant  Premier,"  fell, 
and  the  demand  for  the  guiding  hand  of 
Dr.  Michalski  became  clamorous.  In- 
vited to  accept  the  portfolio  of  finance, 
he  issued  a  public  statement  that  for  ex- 
plicilness  of  criticism  and  constructive 
recommendations    hac-    seldom    been    ex- 


celled. A  Finance  Minister,  he  said,  was 
helpless  under  present  conditions  to  make 
any  improvements  in  the  country's  posi- 
tion. He  could  not  stop  useless  extrava 
gances  in  Government  bureaus  and  in 
appropriations.  The  nation  had  no  prop- 
er system  of  taxation,  and  the  people  of 
the  country  were  not  producing  to  their 
utmost.  He  cou!d  reorganize  the  finances 
of  the  country,  place  ;is  currency  on  a 
gold  basis  and  insure  prosperity  second 
to  no  other  nation  in  Europe,  but  he 
could  do  it  only  if  he  had  the  proper 
authority  voted  him  by  the  Diet  and  re- 
ceived the  requisite  aid  from  the  people; 
otherwise  it  v.ould  be  useless  for  him  to 
waste  his  time  and  energy.  If  the  Diet 
wished  to  give  him  a  certain  degree  of 
authority,  which  he  would  explicitly  out- 
line, he  would  accept  the  post  of  Finance 
Minister  and  put  into  effect  certain  re- 
forms in  Government  reorganization  and 
capital  taxation  that  would  solve  the  per- 
plexing economic  problems  of  the  coun- 
try— if  the  people  helped.  If  the  people 
didn't  help,  the  problems  were  insoluble, 
and  he  would  resign  at  once.  ^ 

This,  in  brief,  was  hia  manner  of  an- 
swerijig  the  invitation.  The  exact  text  of 
liis  reply  was  a  matter  of  several  thou- 
sand words  and  was  remarkably  explicit 
in  its  references  to  extravagances  of  the 
Government.  Some  of  its  salient  phrases 
were  : 

I  must  have  from  the  country — first — increase 
of  production;  second — reduction  of  State  ex- 
penses, and  last,  an  increase  of  State  income. 
The  by-laws  concerning  the  basic  eight-hour  day 
will  he  maintained,  but  the  article  forbidding 
extra  houis  of  work  must  be  abrogated.  No  man 
may  be  forced  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  a 
day,  bur  every  workman  must  be  free  to  work 
more  if  he  desires     *     *      * 

The  Land  Reform  bill  will  be  maintained,  but 
it  will  be  realized  progressively  after  a  definite 
plan,  the  quantity  of  land  to  be  colonized  and 
the  estates  destined  for  colonization  being  known 
beforehand     *      *     * 

The  Polish  Government  is  too  costly  and  too 
expensive.  The  too-numerous  Ministries,  staffs 
and  offices  are  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
deficit  of  the  Polish  State.  There  must  be  an  im- 
mediate reform.  A  further  evil  is  that  up  to  the 
present  a  Council  of  Ministers  has  decided  on 
the  expenses  of  the  different  Ministries.  The 
Minister  of  Finance  must  receive  from  the  Par- 
liament the  right  to  decide  on  all  the  expenses 
of  the  Ministries,  with  the  exception  of  those  ex- 
penses defined  by  law  *  *  *  The  voting  of 
expenses  by  Parliament  has  been  a  source  of 
evil.     Parliament  must   put  a  check  to   its  own 
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extravagances  by  voting  a  law  which  will  prevent 
Pailianient  from  voting  an  appropriation  of  which 
the  Government  (i.  e.,  the  Cabinet)  does  not  ap- 
prove *  *  *  The  Parliament  must  authorize 
the  Government  to  lease  for  a  deiinite  period  all 
national  enterprises  which  are  operating  at  a 
deficit,  or  which  are  giving  an  insufficient  return. 
The  value  of  the  currency  of  the  country  is  the 
outward  sign  of  its  economic  stability.  An  in- 
dustrial, econom.ical,  well-organized  country  will 
have  a  sound  currency.  The  problem  of  cur- 
rency is  not  a  problem  of  financial  technique, 
but  is  essentially  of  an  economic  and  administra- 
tive nature.  We  must  reform  our  economic  or- 
ganization and  administration.  For  this  reason 
I  will  soon  lay  before  the  Diet  a  series  of  meas- 
ures entitled  "  Means  of  improving  the  finan- 
cial situation."  When  these  laws  are  put  into 
effect  a  new  crisis  of  Polish  life  will  be  entered; 
that  crisis  will  be  the  period  of  the  stabilization 
of  the  Polish  mark.  The  preparation  for  a  new 
currency  must   be   begun   at   once.     *      *      * 

The:  publication  of  Dr.  Michalski's  con- 
ditions created  a  sensalion  among  Gov- 
ernment officials  in  Poland,  but  it  aroused 
the  utmost  enthusiasm  among  bankers, 
manufacturers  and  merchants,  who  saw  in 
the  fulfillment  of  these  conditions  a  Po- 
land second  to  no  country  in  Europe  in 
economic  stability. 

It  was  under  these  conditions  that  this 
blunt  financier  from  Ga.Ucian  Poland  as- 
sumed the  portfolio  of  Minister  of 
Finance.  He  has  not  been  in  office  a 
year  yet,  but  he  has  already  wrought:  mar- 
vels. The  Diet  at  once  passed  the  law 
he  demanded  fixing  a  heavy  tax  on  capi- 
tal and  giving  him  wide  powers  in  all 
fiscal  matters.  One  of  the  provisions  of 
this  law  gave  the  Finance  Minister  the 
power  to  name,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  a  committee  of  fif- 
teen bankers  and  manufacturers,  who 
Avere  to  work  with  him  in  solving  Po- 
land's economic  problems. 

Reducing  Expenses 

One  of  the  first  tasks  that  this  com- 
mittee undertoiok  was  an  inventory  of 
national  resources,  the  first  that  has  been 
made  since  the  reorganization  of  the 
country.  Under  the  direction  of  skilled 
experts,  the  exact  quantity  and  value  of 
the  railroads.  State  buildings,  lands,  tele- 
graph lines,  army  equipment,  &c..;  are  be- 
ing tabulated.  This  inventory,  besides 
providing  a  *rial  balance  of  national  as- 
sets, has  a  deeper  significance.  One  of 
Dr.  Michalski's  special  powers,  granted  by 
the   Diet,    is   that    of   enti  ring   into   agree- 


ments with  foreign  groups  of  capital  to 
develop  Poland's  assets,  either  on  a  par- 
ticipating plan  or  on  I'^ases.  The  Min- 
ister of  Finance  does  not  believe  in  con- 
cessions, but  he  does  believe  that  if  Po- 
land is  to  grasp  the  opportunities  which 
he  believes  can  make  her  one  of  the  rich- 
est countries  in  Europe,  she  must  have  tiie 
aid  of  foreign  capital  on  terms  which  will 
make  the  investment  moil  attractive. 

While  the  national  inventory  is  proceed- 
ing. Dr.  Michalski  is  introducing  a  new 
method  of  reducing  governmental  expen- 
ditures by  elimination  of  useless  bureaus 
and  employes.  The  entire  Ministry  of 
Provisionment  v/as  abolished  on  Jan.  1, 
1922,  its  functions  being  absorbed  by 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  The  em- 
ployes of  existing  bureaus  have  been  re- 
duced in  number,  and  in  every  local  dis- 
trict of  the  country  a  committee  has  been 
named,  including  the  presiding  Judge  of 
the  State  Court,  the  Chi?f  of  the  Revenue 
Bureau,  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  and  citi- 
zens, to  draw  up  a  list  of  all  Government 
bureaus  in  their  district  and  transmit  it 
to  the  Minister  of  Finance,  with  recom- 
mendations as  to  whether,  in  the  interests 
of  national  economy,  they  should  be  con- 
tinued or  abolished. 

The  Tax  on  Capital 

"  It  is  impossible  to  bring  about  a 
considerable  reduction  of  Government, 
employes  and  Government  expenses  in  a 
purely  bureaucratic  way,"  Dr.  Michalski 
explained,  in  announcing  this  step.  "  If 
we  are  to  perform  our  task  with  common 
sense  and  justice,  we  must  have  the  help 
of  the  people.  After  all,  it  is  their  Gov- 
ernment, and  their  future  depends  upon 
its  successful   continuance." 

But  the  greatest  triumph  of  the  Minister 
of  Finance  is  the  tax  on  capital,  known 
technically  as  the  "  Danina  "  measure  of 
taxation.  "'  Danina "  means  "  one  pay- 
ment," and  that  is  what  the  tax  is — orrr 
payment  on  all  incomes  and  private  for- 
tunes indiscriminately.  This  tax.  it  is 
expected,  will  result  in  the  collection, 
within  a  brief  period  of  time,  of  bc' 
tween  80,000,000,000  and  100,000.000,- 
000  marks.  Its  terms  are  arbitrary  and 
comprehensive,  and  are  so  phrased  that 
the  measure  includes  th(»  greatest  number 
of   people.     The   Minister   of   Finance   in 
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presenting  the  measure  to  the  Diet  ad- 
mitted that  it  would  work  some  hardships 
and  possible  injustices,  but  he  added  that 
the  national  necessities  were  so  great 
that  only  a  broad  meai?ure  of  this  type 
would  meet  them. 

The  radical  membei:s  of  the  Diet,  repre- 
senting constituents  who  do  not  look  upon 
taxation  of  any  kind — to  say  nothing  of  a 
confiscatory  capital  tax — as  a  normal  con- 
comitant of  democracy,  protested  vigor- 
ously against  the  proposal.  Then  Di. 
Michalski  announced  to  the  people  that 
he  believed  he  could  nut  go  on  as  Min- 
ister of  Finance.  He  was  unable  to  ob- 
tain the  support  of  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives in  a  measure  essential  for  the 
people's  economic  welfare.  This  bland 
announcement,  accompanied  by  every  evi- 
dence thai  Dr.  Michalski  meant  exactly 
what  he  said,  and  that  he  was  prepared 
to  go  back  to  the  Land  l.>ank  of  Galicia  at 
once,  aroused  public  sertiment  to  an  un- 
usual pilch.  Faced  with  a  confession  of 
failure  in  self -government,  a  confession 
that  the  jeering  prophecies  of  Germany 
were  to  be  realized,  the  people  almost 
unanimously  demanded  of  the  Diet  that 
the  "  Danina  "  measure  be  passed,  and  on 
Dec.  16,  1921,  it  was  ruade  a  law.  Ar- 
rangements for  the  immediate  collection  of 
the  tax  were  promptly  under  way,  and 
from  every  part  of  the  country  men  and 
women  began  offering  their  gold  and 
jewels  to  help  swell  the  fund  of  capital 
that  was  to  dam  Poland's  flood  of  paper 
currency  with  gold. 

Americans  and  other  nationals  in 
Poland  who  have  been  watching  Dr. 
Michalski's  businesslike  methods  are  con- 
vinced that  Poland  has  found  the  man 
who  can  bring  her  to  the  place  she  is 
rightfully  entitled  to  among  the  nations 
of  the  world.  Basically.  Poland  possesses 
remarkable  resources,  and  they  are  un- 
usually well  balanced.  The  countrv  has  a 
surplus  of  grains  and  other  foodstuffs:  a 
great  quantity  of  exportable  coal  of  the 
best  quality  in  Europe:  vast  textile  mills 
that  can  produce  surplus  textiles  at  a  price 


to  compete  with  any  other  mills  in  tin 
world,  and  cheap,  orderly  and  competent 
labor.  Good  markets  are  close  at  hand, 
and  the  nation's  understanding  of  tlK3 
needs  of  these  markets  is  founded  on  gen- 
erations of  experience. 

Michalski's  Program 

Poland's  immediate  problems  are  those 
of  reorganization.  In  a  discussion  of 
these  problems  with  some  Americans  in 
December  last,  Dr.  Michalski,  then  uncer- 
tain as  to  whether  his  rigorous  policies 
would  meet  the  approval  of  the  people, 
said: 

Poland's  problem  is  widely  dififerent  from  that 
of  any  other  Earopean  country,  in  that  it  is  not 
rendered  insoluble  by  a  crushing  burden  of  for- 
eifjjn  indebtedness.  Her  problem  is  to  balance 
her  budget,  and  that  problem  narrows  down  to 
the  following  cycle  of  interlocking  operations — 
all  based  on  the  ability  of  the  people  to  make 
the  necessary  sacrifices: 

First,  the  passing  by  the  Diet  of  adequate 
fiscal  legislation;  second,  the  actual  collection  of 
the  taxes,  and,  third,  the  education  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  people  of  Poland  to  the  im- 
perious necessity  of  universal  taxation.  Up  to 
the  present  lime  the  budget  of  the  nation  has 
i)een  merely  a  proposal,  for  the  execution  of 
which  there  was  neither  a  plan  nor  any  re- 
sponsibility. The  depreciation  of  our  currency 
resulting  from  a  constant  deficit,  combined  with 
the  issue  of  more  paper  money,  has  rendered  im- 
possible the  importation  of  necessary  machinery 
and  raw  materials,  and  has  prevented  Polish 
banks  from  granting  credits  necessary  to  restore 
industry.  Now  I  will  undertake  to  solve  those 
problems.  With  the  aid  of  Government  and  peo- 
ple I  will  do  it.  Without  their  aid,  I  will  re- 
sitrn. 

This,  in  brief,  is  Dr.  Michalski's  sum 
mary  of  his  job.  So  far  he  has  received 
all  the  legislative  and  national  aid  he  has 
asked  for,  and  the  results  he  predicted 
are  being  brought  about.  Polish  money 
— still  ridiculously  low  in  dollar  value — 
is  worth  twice  what  it  was  when  the  new 
Finance  Minister  assumed  office.  Paper 
currency  is  being  retired,  a  gold  reserve 
is  being  built  up.  and  Poland's  strong  man 
seems  to  be  riding  to  success  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  people. 
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Text  of  hitherto  unpublished  correspondence  between  the  British 
and  French  Governments  regarding  the  Franco-Turkish  Angora 
Agreement — Great  Britain  insists  on  a  readjustment  of  its  terms 
and  proposes  a  new  tripartite  intervention  in  Turkey 


ONE  of  the  most  important  subjects 
discussed  at  the  meeting  of  Lloyd 
George,  the  British  Premier,  and 
Raymond  Poincare,  the  French  Premier,  at 
Boulogne  on  Feb.  25,  1922,  was  the  basis 
for  a  new  Anglo-French  accord  regarding 
the  Near  East. 

Such  a  treaty  is  most  important  to  Great 
Britain,  though  not  entirely  to  the  interest 
of  France.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Angora  agreement  is  much  more  favorable 
to  France  than  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  and 
the  Tripartite  Agreement  have  been,  be- 
cause in  each  of  these  two  last-mentioned 
cases  France  was  awarded  privileges  by 
the  other  nations  against  the  opposition  of 


Turkey,  and  had  to  maintain  a  costly  army 
of  from  75,000  to  100,000  soldiers  in  Ana- 
tolia to  defend  her  holdings  against  thf? 
Nationalistic  Turkish  armies;  the  French 
people  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  more- 
over, opposed  the  arrangements  made. 

Under  the  Angora  Agreement  of  Oct.  20, 
1921,  France,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Turks,  has  acquired  a  substantial  foothold 
in  the  Near  East,  with  commercial,  mining 
and  political  privileges  such  as  no  other 
nation  ever  held  under  Turkish  sanction. 

Unobstructed  freedom  to  use  the  ports 
on  the  Gulf  of  Alexandretta,  and  the  con- 
trol of  the  Anatolia  railroad  in  Syria,  give 
the  French  great  commercial  and  political 


Map  of  the  portion  of  Turkey  involved  in  the  diplomatic   dispute  between  France  and  Great 
Britain.     The  space   between   the   conflicting  boundary   lines  is   only   one   of   several  important 

issues   involved 
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advantages.  Above  all,  France  is  re- 
lieved from  the  enormous  expense  of  main- 
taining an  army  and  being  in  constant 
danger  of  attack.  She  is,  therefore,  to- 
day the  only  nation  having  an  unchal- 
lenged substantial  foothold  in  Turkey,  and 
thereby  holds  a  position  unparalleled  in 
recent  Near  East  history. 

The  only  commercial  competition  in  that 
part  of  Turkey  now  is  British  competition, 
and  the  only  competing  influence  is  Brit- 
ish influence,  the  Gsrman,  Austrian  and 
Russian  influence  and  competition  having 
been  removed  by  the  downfall  of  Germany, 
Austria  and  Russia  during  the  World 
War. 

There  is,  of  course,  very  little  likeli- 
hood that  the  Turkish  Government  at  Con- 
stantinople will  approve  the  Angora 
Agreement  unless  Great  Britain  approves 
it;  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
France  is  making  concessions  to  Great 
Britain  in  the  matter.  Though  the  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  the  Constanti- 
nople Government  has  had  little  influence 
in  Turkish  affairs  during  the  last  two 
years,  since  the  Nationalist  Government 
at  Angora  assumed  control,  France  can- 
not consider  the  matter  entirely  settled 
until  the  Angora  Agreement  is  approved 
or  accepted  both  by  the  Constantinople 
Government  and  by  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. These  indorsements  can  be  had 
only  by  British  approval. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  text  of  the  diplo- 
matic notes  to  follow.  Great  Britain  insists 
on  reserving  to  herself  the  right  to  read- 
just the  Franco-Turkish  Agreement,  and 
she  has  been  seeking  to  commit  France 
to  support  a  plan  for  allied  "  interven- 
tion "  in  Turkey.  The  correspondence 
shows  that  up  to  the  time  of  the  actual 
signing  of  the  Franco-Turkish  Agreement 
of  Oct.  20,  1921,  now  generally  known  as 
the  "  Angora  Treaty,"  Great  Britain  did 
not  have  a  definite  policy  regarding  such 
a  possibility.  The  notes  exchanged  since 
then  show  that  no  definite  opposition  was 
expressed  against  French  negotiations  with 
the  Angora  Government.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  all  the  Allies  negotiated  with  the 
representatives  of  the  Angora  Government. 

It  is  apparent  that  at  first  it  was  only 
a  matter  of  the  British  having  to  decide 
whether  France  should  fight  the  Turks  to 
maintain  her  foothold  in  Cilicia  and  Syria, 


or  whether  Great  Britain  should  be  left 
with  the  alternative  of  fighting  the  Turk- 
ish Nationalist  armies  in  Cilicia  and  Syria 
single-handed,  or  of  giving  up  Syria  to 
the  Angora  Government  and  facing  the 
concentrated  attacks  of  the  Turks  in  Meso- 
potamia. The  advantage  of  the  first  solu- 
tion was  that  so  long  as  the  Turkish  Na- 
tionalistic forces  had  to  fight  the  French, 
in  Anaolia,  there  were  about  one  hundred 
thousand  fewer  Turkish  soldiers  to  be 
faced  by  the  British  in  Mesopotamia  and 
by  the  Greek  forces  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  diplomatic  notes  published  herewith 
show  that  the  signing  of  the  Angora  Treaty 
decided  the  British  policy  against  the 
treaty  for  the  reasons  stated.  Since  thcii 
Great  Britain  has  maintained  an  aggres- 
sive attitude  in  the  matter  and  has  risked 
open  rupture  with  France  to  gain  her  two 
points:  Provision  for  readjustment  of  the 
Angora  Treaty  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  and  the  Tri- 
partite Agreement,  and  French  participa- 
tion in  a  tripartite  "  intervention  in  Turkey 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  peace." 
These  provisions  and  the  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  their  application  will  be  discussed 
later. 

The  outstanding  British  objections  to  the 
Angora  Agreement  were  set  forth  in  here- 
tofore unpublished  notes  which  paved  the 
way  for  the  accord  reached  by  Lloyd 
George  and  Poincare  at  the  meeting  of 
F'eb.  25  in  Boulogne. 

Text  of  the  Correspondence 

The  first  note  was  addressed  by  Lord 
Curzon,  the  British  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  to  Count  de  Beaufort  de 
Saint-Aulaire,*  the  French  Ambassador  in 
London,  and  read  as  follows: 

NO.  1. 

The  Marquess  Curzon  of  Kedleston  to  the 
Count  de  Saint-Aulaire. 

Foreign  Office,  Nov.  5,  1921. 
Your   Excellency: 

On  the  occasion  of  our  interview  on  Nov.  3  I 
undertook  to  send  you  a  memorandum  containing 
the  principal  points  arising  out  of  the  draft  agree- 
ment concluded  between  M.  Franklin-Bouillon  and 
the  Angora  Government,  and  also  the  accompany- 
ing letter*   to  M.  Franklin-Bouillon  from  Yussuf 

*  The  text  of  both  the  Angora  Treaty  and  the 
covering  letter  will  be  found  in  the  January  issue 
of  Current  History,  pp.  6C0-663. 
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Kemal  Bey,  to  some  of  which  I  had  called  your 
attention,  although  it  was  not  possible  in  ihe 
course  of  a  single  conversation  to  refer  to  all. 

I  commenced  by  reminding  you  that  in  the 
eailier  part  of  the  present  year  I  had  asked  M. 
Briand  personally  whether  M.  Franklin-Bouillon 
had  any  official  mission,  and  had  been  definitely 
assured  by  him  that  he  was  a  private  person  who 
was  going  to  Angora  in  connection  with  the  press, 
or  for  purposes  of  his  own.  Further,  in  July  of 
the  present  year,  when  M.  Briand  was  conducting 
negotiations  with  Bekir  Sami  Bey  on  behalf  of 
the  Angora  Government,  M.  Briand  had  in  an  offi- 
cial note  assured  us  that  no  general  engagement 
had  been,  or  would  be,  entered  into  by  France 
on  the  general  question  of  peace  between  the 
Allies  and  Turkey  without  a  close  agreement 
with  the  Allies,  and  especially  with  the  British 
Government.  Finally,  when  M.  Franklin-Bouillon 
went  a  second  time  to  Angora  in  September,  and 
we  had  again  inquired  as  to  the  capacity  in 
which  he  was  acting,  the  French  Government 
had  admitted  that  he  had  some  sort  of  official 
mission,  but  M.  Briand  had  added  that  he  had 
been  forbidden  to  discuss  with  the  Angora  Gov- 
ernment the  larger  questions  of  peace,  and  had 
been  empowered  only  to  negotiate,  on  behalf  of 
the  French  Government,  with  regard  to  French 
prisoners,  and  the  protection  of  minorities  in 
Cilicia  by  French  troops. 

Relying  upon  these  categorical  assurances,  I 
had  taken  no  further  steps  in  the  matter,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  had  pursued  here  the  policy  of  close 
and  unwavering  co-operation  with  the  French  in 
every  aspect  of  our  Middle  Eastern  policy.  Only 
during  the  last  week  J  had  been  conducting  nego- 
tiations with  the  Greek  Ministers,  and,  in  spite 
of  their  pressure,  I  had  insisted  upon  the  duty 
incumbent  upon  me  of  acting  only  with  our  allies, 
and  had  only,  yesterday  successfully  persuaded  the 
Greeks  to  place  themselves  unreservedly  in  the 
hands  of  the  latter.  Fresh  from  this  successful 
effort  in  the  interests  of  the  alliance,  which  I 
thought  boded  so  well  for  the  future,  it  was  with 
feelings  of  astonishment  and  almost  of  dismay 
that  I  had  read  the  provisions  of  M.  Franklin- 
Bouillon"  s  agreement,  as  to  which  I  could  not 
avoid  asking  a  number  of  serious  questions,  and 
which  I  could  hardly  believe  that  the  French 
Government  would  be  prepared  to  accept  in  its 
present  form. 

The  points  of  the  agreement  as  communicated 
to  his  Majesty's  Government  which  seemed  to 
me  to  call  for  special  explanation  were  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Article  1  provides  that  with  the  signature  of 
the  agreement  "the  state  of  war  will  cease  be- 
tween the  high  contracting  parties."  Clearly 
this  phrase  implies  something  more  than  a  local 
armistice,  because  a  state  of  armistice  is  still 
technically  a  state  of  war.  Nothing  is  said  as 
to  whether  the  agreement  is  provisional  pending 
a  general  peace  between  the  Allies  and  Turkey, 
or  whether  it  is  intended  to  have  purely  local 
scope.  The  latter  could  hardly  be  the  case,  as 
sojne  of  the  articles  appear  to  be  of  general  ap- 
plication to  Turkey.     It  is  presumed,  therefore. 


that  the  agreement  establishes  a  state  of  peace 
between  France  and  the  Grand  National  As- 
sembly. 

It  would  also  appear  that  the  agreement  in- 
volves formal  recognition  by  France  of  the  Grand 
National  Assembly  of  Angora  as  the  sovereign 
authority  in  Turkey,  in  which  case  a  peace  con- 
cluded with  Angora  would  be  contrary  to  the 
Franco-British  Treaty  of  September,  1914,  and  to 
the  London  Pact  of  Nov.  4,  1915. 

Article  3.  This  provision  for  the  withdrawal 
of  French  troops  from  the  territory  handed  over 
to  Turkey  ignores  French  obligations  under  Ar- 
ticle 8  of  the  Tripartite  Agreement  of  Aug.  10, 
1920,  to  maintain  troops  in  the  zone  of  special 
French  interests  until  the  French,  British  and 
Italian  Governments  are  agreed  in  considering 
that  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Turkey  is  being 
executed  and  effectively  guaranteed.  While  the 
evacuation  of  Cilicia,  which,  as  M.  Briand  stated, 
was  the  object  of  the  negotiations,  necessarily 
involved  the  withdrawal  of  French  troops,  it  was 
clearly  incumbent  on  the  French  Government  to 
take  all  possible  guarantees  for  the  protection 
of  minorities  in  accordance  with  their  obligations. 
But  while  the  full  amnesty  provided  in  Article 
5  may  offer  some  protection  for  the  minorities 
in  Cilicia,  the  agreement  appears  to  contain  no 
safeguards  for  its  effective  operation  by  the 
Kemalists. 

Further,  while  Article  6  provides  that  "  the 
Government  of  the  Grand  National  Assembly  of 
Turkey  declares  that  the  rights  of  minorities  sol- 
emnlv  recognized  in  the  National  Pact  will  be 
confirmed  by  them  on  the  same  basis  as  that  es- 
tablished by  the  conversations  concluded  on  this 
subject  between  the  Powers  of  the  Entente,  their 
enemies  and  certain  of  their  allies,"  it  is  noted 
that  the  clause  is  not  drafted  to  apply  to  Cilicia 
and  is  therefore  presumably  of  general  applica- 
tion to  Turkey. 

It  is  thus  open  to  the  objection  that  it  runs 
counter  to  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres 
for  the  protection  of  minorities  and  ignores  the 
responsibilities  assujned  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment for  the  protection  of  minorities  in  the  zone 
of  their  special  interests  under  the  Tripartite 
Agreement.  Article  1  of  that  agreement  states 
that  the  "  assistance  "  to  be  afforded  to  the  Turk- 
ish Government  by  France  "  shall  be  specially 
directed  toward  enhancing  the  protection  afforded 
to  racial,  religious  or  linguistic  minorities."  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  by  this  article  [of  the 
Angora  Treaty]  France  has  not  only  renounced 
her  responsibilities  with  regard  to  the  protection 
of  minorities,  under  the  Tripartite  Agreement,  but 
has  pledged  herself  to  substitute  for  the  minority 
provisions  in  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  other  pro- 
visions on  the  lines  of  the  treaties  made  between 
the  principal  Allies  and  such  European  countries 
as  Poland.  It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that 
these  treaties  are  inadequate,  and  their  provisions 
generally  quite  inapplicable  to  Turkey.  In  fact, 
the  contention  of  the  Angora  Government  on  one 
important  point  of  general  application  to  Tur- 
key has  been  accepted  by  one  ally  in  advance 
of  general  negotiations  for  a  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween all  the  Allies  and  Turkey. 

Article    7.    It    is    assumed    that    this    article. 
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which  provides  for  special  rights  of  Turks  in  the 
Alexandretta  area,  and  for  the  use  of  Turkish  as 
the  official  language,  will  necessitate  some  modi- 
fication of,  or  addition  to,  the  draft  mandate  for 
Syria  now  before  the  League  of  Nations. 

Article  8.  The  revision,  provided  for  in  this 
article,  of  the  northern  frontier  of  Syria  as  laid 
down  in  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  the  concern  of  France  alone.  It  hands  back 
to  Turkey  a  large  and  fertile  extent  of  territory 
which  hud  been  conquered  from  her  by  British 
forces  and  which  constituted  a  common  gage  of 
allied  victory,  although  by  an  arrangement  be- 
tween the  Allies  the  mandate  has  been  awarded 
to  France.  The  mandate  is  now  under  consid- 
eration by  the  League  of  Nations,  and  this  im- 
portant and  far-reaching  modification  of  the  ter- 
ritory to  which  it  applies  altogether  ignores  the 
League  of  Nations,  while  the  return  to  Turkey  of 
territory  handed  over  to  the  Allies  in  common 
without  previous  notification  to  Great  Britain  and 
Italy  is  inconsistent  with  both  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  the  treaty  which  all  three  have  signed. 

Further,  the  revision  provides  for  handing 
back  to  Turkey  the  localities  of  Nisibin  and 
J eziret-ibn-Omar,  both  of  which  are  of  great 
strategic  importance  in  relation  to  Mosul  and 
Mesopotamia;  the  same  consideration  applies  to 
the  handing  back  to  Turkey  of  the  track  of  the 
Bagdad  Railway  between  Choban  Bey  and  Nisi- 
bin. In  neither  case  have  his  Majesty* s  Govern- 
ment been  consulted. 

It  is  noted  that  the  frontier  is  to  be  "fixed" 
by  the  two  parties  within  one  month  of  the 
signature  of  the  agreement  in  advance  of  all  the 
other  frontiers  of  Turkey  under  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres. 

Article  9.  Inasmuch  as  this  concession  may  be 
followed  by  demands  from  Turkey  for  similar 
privilges  in  regard  to  other  sites,  the  Allies  were 
entitled  to  expect  that  they  should  have  been 
consulted  before  any  such  arrangement  was 
made. 

Article  10.  The  transfer  of  the  Bozanti-Nisibin 
section  of  the  Bagdad  line  to  a  French  group 
seems  to  be  tantamount  to  the  execution  by 
France  of  Paragraph  2  of  Article  4  of  the 
Tripartite  Agreement  of  Aug.  10,  1920,  in  ad- 
vance of,  and  independently  of,  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  undertaken  by  France  toward  her 
allies  under  the  Tripartite  Agreement  and  under 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Turkey,  which  are  inter- 
dependent. It  is  presumed  that  the  transfer  of 
this  part  of  the  Bagdad  line  by  Turkey  to  the 
French  group  is  not  intended  to  override  Article 
294  of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  whereby  Turkey  was 
herself  to  liquidate  the  whole  Bagdad  Railway 
on  the  demand  of  the  principal  Allies.  Nor  is  it 
supposed  that  the  article  can  be  intended  to  give 
France  a  large  portion  of  the  railway  without  re- 
gard to  the  claims  of  her  other  allies  upon  a 
concern  which  both  under  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles and  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  is  the  Allies' 
common  asset,  and  in  respect  of  which  special  ar- 
rangements are  contemplated  under  Article  4  of 
the  Tripartite  Agreement.  Paragraph  3  of  Article 
10  provides  that  each  party  shall  have  the  right  to 
use  for  military  transport  that  part  of  the  Bagdad 
line  which  lies  in  the  other's  territory.     This  in 


effect  appears  to  mean  that  France  must  permit 
Turkish  troops  to  be  carried  from  Konia  to 
Nisibin,  and  possibly  thus  threaten  the  Mesopo- 
tamian  frontier.  Great  Britain  can  hardly  be- 
lieve that  the  French  Government  would  propose 
to  conclude  an  arrangement  which  may  well  have 
such  serious  strategic  consequences  to  her  posi- 
tion in  Mesopotamia  without  any  prior  reference 
to  his  Majesty's  Government.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
understood  how  the  acceptance  of  this  servitude 
on  territory  placed  under  a  mandate  of  the 
League  of  Nations  can  be  accepted  without  prior 
consultation  with  the  other  members  of  the 
League  concerned. 

The  appended  letter  from  Yussuf  Kemal  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  the  French  Government 
will  endeavor  to  solve  all  questions  relative  to 
Turkish  independence  and  sovereignty;  it  goes  on 
to  add  that  the  Government  of  the  Grand  As- 
sembly (it  also  speaks  of  the  "Turkish  Govern- 
ment " )  is  ready  to  grant  a  number  of  conces- 
sions and  other  advantages  in  favor  of  France 
and  French  nationals,  apparently  both  within 
and  without  the  French  zone.  The  form  of  the 
letter  inevitably  lends  itself  to  the  interpreta- 
tion that  there  is  som.e  connection  of  a  condi- 
tional nature  between  the  Turkish  hope  and 
promise,  and  the  expression  "  questions  relative 
to  Turkish  independence  and  sovereignty " 
would  appear  to  be  quite  outside  the  scope  of  an 
arrangement  regarding  Cilicia  and  Syria. 

His  Majesty's  Government  will  be  glad  to 
learn  whether  the  letter  in  question,  which  has 
been  officially  communicated  to  them,  is  re- 
garded by  the  French  Government  as  an  integral 
j.art  of  the  agreement.  The  implication  is  sug- 
gested that  it  was  written  in  connection  with 
some  written  or  verbal  understanding  with  M. 
Franklin-Bouillon.  His  Majesty's  Government 
would  be  pleased  to  receive  information  on  these 
points  and  to  know  whether  the  French  Govern- 
ment have  replied,  or  propose  to  reply,  to  the 
letter  of  Yussuf  Kemal  Bey. 

The  agreement  and  the  letter  have  also  formed 
the  subject  of  various  statements  in  the  press  re- 
garding secret  clauses  or  annexes.  It  has  been 
alleged  that,  under  arrangements  concluded  but 
not  published,  France  is  to  have  a  monopoly  of 
the  gendarmerie  organization  in  Turkey  (which 
would  be  entirely  contrary  to  the  arrangements 
for  international  control  contemplated  by  the 
treaty  and  already  to,  some  extent  carried  out  in 
anticipation) ;  that  a  large  portion  of  the  war 
loan  is  to  be  handed  over  to  Turkey;  that  a 
French  loan  has  been  arranged;  that  France  has 
promised  to  supply  the  Nationalists  with  a 
formidable  armament;  that  she  has  undertaken 
to  support  Turkish  claims  to  Smyrna  and  Thrace; 
even  that  she  has  obtained  a  promise  of  anti- 
British  agitation  by  the  Nationalists  in  Meso- 
potamia. His  Majesty's  Government  cannot  be- 
lieve that  there  is  any  foundation  for  any  of  these 
statements,  but,  in  view  of  their  wide  dissemi- 
nation in  the  press,  his  Majesty's  Government 
would  like  to  be  in  a  position  to  issue  a  formal 
denial  of  these  and  similar  assertions,  and  to  an- 
nounce that  the  published  agreement  was  ac- 
companied by  no  other  written  or  verbal  under- 
standing. 
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In  conclusion,  with  regard  to  the  agreement  as 
a  whole,  his  Majesty's  Government  find  the  ut- 
most difficulty  in  recognizing  in  its  present  no 
doubt  provisional  form  any  resemblance  to  the 
'■  tractation  locale  "  described  by  M,  Briand.  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  the  appearance  of  being  a 
separate  agreement  concluded  by  one  of  the 
allies  \\ith  an  enemy  Government  without  con- 
saltation  with  the  remainder,  and  this  impression, 
unless  it  is  dissipated,  cannot  fail  to  react  un- 
favorably upon  the  policy  of  full  and  complete 
allied  co-operation  in  which  his  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment have  always  believed  and  which  they 
have  consistently  practiced  in  their  desire  to 
biing  about  a  general  peace  in  the  Near  East. 

His  Majesty's  Government  look  forward  to  re- 
ceiving a  full  and  friendly  explanation  on  the 
whole  of  these  points  from  the  French  Govern- 
ment, and  they  express  the  confident  expectation 
that  the  agreement  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 
finally  approved  by  the  French  Government  will 
be  freed  from  many  of  the  ambiguous  or  ques- 
tionable features  which,  in  their  desire  to  avoid 
all  possible  cause  of  dissension  or  misunder- 
standing, they  have  been  compelled  to  point  out. 
CURZON  OF  KEDLESTON. 

CoNFucTiNG  Views  of  Events 

It  will  greatly  clarify  the  subject,  es- 
])ecially  the  third  paragraph  of  the  above 
letter,  to  state  here  that  in  a  second  note 
Lord  Curzon  refers  to  his  agreement  with 
the  Greek  Ministers  as  an  agreement  to  co- 
operate in  a  project  for  "  some  general 
allied  intervention."  After  that  he  states: 
"  The  French  Government  will  readily  ap- 
preciate, however,  that  if  such  intervention 
is  to  be  made  at  an  early  date  with  reason- 
able hopes  of  success,  both  combatants  iri 
ihe  present  struggle  must  be  made  clearly 
to  understand  that  the  three  Allies  are 
loyally  united  and  firmly  agreed  upon  the 
terms  of  their  mediation  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  to  be  put  forward." 

In  this  sentence  is  once  more  illustrated 
the  fact  which  I  brought  out  in  the  article 
printed  in  Current  History  for  January 
— that  the  British  have  all  along  consid- 
ered the  conflict  in  Turkey  since  1919 
as  an  "  insurrection,"  while  the  other 
countries  consider  it  a  continuation  of  the 
war.  The  Turkish  Nationalist  Govern- 
ment has  not  recognized  any  treaties,  has 
denounced  the  Sevres  Peace  Treaty,  and 
considers  itself  still  at  war.  In  denounc- 
ing the  Sevres  Treaty  of  Peace  the  Na- 
tionalist leaders  stated  in  effect  that  the 
terms  of  peace  were  not  satisfactory  to 
Turkey.  The  Allies  expected  that  the 
Turkish   Parliament   would  meet   at   Con- 


stantinople and  ratify  the  Peace  Treaty,  as 
the  Allies  had  control  of  Constantinople. 
The  Nationalist  leaders  defeated  these 
plans  by  convening  the  Turkish  Parliament 
at  Angora,  where  it  has  been  ever  since. 
Thereupon  the  Turks  outside  of  Constan- 
tinople have  considered  themselves,  and 
are  technically  still,  at  war  with  the  Allies, 
just  as  the  refusal  of  the  United  States 
Senate  to  ratify  the  allied  peace  treaty 
with  Germany  left  the  United  States  tech- 
nically at  war  with  Germany.  Meanwhile 
the  British,  French,  Italians,  Greeks  and 
nationals  of  other  countries  have  been 
occupying  Turkish  territory  under  author- 
ity given  by  or  acquiesced  in  by  the  League 
of  Nations,  i.  e.,  the  Sevres  Treaty,  the  Tri- 
partite Agreement,  the  San  Remo  Agree- 
ment, and  the  Franco-British  pact  of  Dec. 
23,  1920. 

Reply  Made  by  France 

The  note  of  Lord  Curzon  to  the  French 
Ambasador  at  London,  published  above, 
was  answered  by  a  French  note  dated  Nov. 
17,  1921  (received  Nov.  18),  and  signed 
by  L.  de  Montille,  Counselor  of  the 
French  Embassy  in  London;  its  text  fol- 
lows: 

NO.  2. 

M.  de  Montille  to  the  Marquess  Curzon  of 
Kedleston : 

Anibassade  de  France,  Nov.  17,  1921. 
My  Lord: 

Following  on  the  conversation  which  your  Lord- 
ship held  with  M.  de  Saint-Aulaire  in  regard  to 
the  agreement  reached  between  M.  Franklin- 
Bouillon  and  the  Angora  Government,  your  Lord- 
ship was  good  enough  to  address,  on  the  5th  in- 
stant, to  the  Ambassador  of  the  Republic,  a  letter 
drawing  attention  to  the  various  points  on  which 
the  agreement  in  question  seems  to  the  British 
Government  to  go  beyond  an  arrangement  of  a 
purely  local  character  ("tractation  locale"),  as 
defined  by  M.  Briand,  and  to  reserve  special  and 
particular  advantages  for  France. 

I  hastened  to  bring  this  letter  to  the  notice  of 
my  Government,  which,  having  examined  it  with 
the  greatest  care  and  in  the  most  friendly  spirit; 
has  requested  rae  to  communicate  to  your  Lord- 
ship the  observations  which  its  consideration  has 
suggested.  The  French  Government  has  no  doubt 
that  the  clear  and  precise  character  of  this 
explanation  will  remove  the  impression  which 
would  appear,  from  your  Lordship's  letter,  to 
have  been  formed,  and  which  can  be  due  only  to 
a  misunderstanding. 

In  the  fir^t  place,  'he  French  Government  is 
glad  to  see  that  his  Majesty's  Government  have 
clearly  understood  the  nature  of  the  two  missions 
with   which   Af.   Franklin-Bouillon   was  entrusted. 
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missions  of  which  your  Lordship  was  informed 
from  the  moment  when  they  were  first  decided  on. 

M.  Franklin-Bouillon's  first  journey  was  under- 
taken on  his  own  suggestion  and  in  an  entirely 
private  and  personal  capacity;  the  French  Govern- 
ment gladly  availed  itself  of  this  opportunity  to 
obtain  information  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  the 
Angora  Government  and  the  possibilities  oj  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  hostilities,  of  which  France 
was  bearing  the  whole  brunt  in  Cilicia,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  the  nation  and  the  Chamber  hud  vig- 
orously expressed  their  determination  to  put  an 
end  to  cruel  bloodshed  and  to  expenditure  which 
it  was  particularly  difficult  to  bear. 

The  President  of  the  Council  considered  that 
M.  Franklin-Bouillon  was  fully  qualified  to  un- 
dertake such  an  inquiry,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  former  member  of  the  Government,  in 
view  of  his  deep  knowledge  of  Eastern  affairs, 
and  of  the  guarantees  offered  by  his  experience 
and  activity. 

Your  Lordship  will  recognize  that  there  was 
nothing  in  this  program  of  inquiry,  to  which 
I  have  just  referred,  which  was  contrary  to  the 
assurances  given  by  M.  Briand,  to  the  effect  that 
France  neither  had  contracted  nor  would  con- 
tract any  engagement  in  regard  to  the  general 
questions  of  peace  between  the  Allies  and  Turkey 
without  being  in  close  agreement  with  the  former, 
and  particularly  with  the  British  Government. 

As  regards  M.  Franklin-Bouillon's  second  mis- 
sion, of  the  official  character  of  which  yeur  Lord- 
ship was  informed,  the  mission  fell  no  less  within 
the  scope  indicated  by  M.  Briand  than  the  first. 
Leaving  wholly  on  one  side  the  problems  of  a 
general  peace,  it  was  strictly  limited  to  the  nego- 
tiations of  those  questions  referred  to  by  your 
Lordship  yourself  in  your  letter  of  Nov.  5 — that  is, 
the  liberation  of  French  prisoners,  the  protection 
of  minorities  in  Cilicia  and  questions  which  arose 
as  necessary  corollaries  of  the  evacuation  of  Cili- 
cia by  our  troops. 

The  French  Government  has  instructed  me  to 
rf  new  the  assurance  that  it  has  always  reserved 
the  question  of  peace  with  Turkey,  and  that  it 
has  never  contemplated  that  any  engagement 
could  be  entered  into  on  this  subject  excepting 
in  close  agreement  with  its  allies,  and  particularly 
with  the  British  Government.  Explicit  assur- 
ances on  this  point  have  already  been  given  to 
the  British  Government  on  July  14,  1921,  and  I 
have  been   directed  categorically  to  repeat   them. 

The  French  Government  repeats  these  assur- 
ances all  the  more  willingly  since  it  has  found  in 
the  British  Government  the  same  spirit  of  com- 
plete collaboration  during  the  conversations  which 
have  recently  taken  place  in  London  between 
your  Lordship  and  the  Greek  Ministers,  with  a 
view  to  reaching  a  satisfactory  settlement  in  the 
Near  East.  The  Government  of  the  Republic 
cannot  but  exjiress  its  satisfaction  in  recognizing 
the  absolute  identity  of  principles  which  is  thus 
shown  to  exist  between  the  two  Governments. 

This  full  agreement  'on  the  principles  which 
govern  the  conduct  of  the  two  Governments 
renders  it  all  the  easier  for  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  dissipate  all  misunderstanding,  both  in 
regard  to  the  scope  of  the  Angora  Agreement  and 


in  regard  to  the  motives  which  have  led  France 
to  approve  it. 

It  is  true  that  the  British  Government  have 
drawn  the  attention  of  the  French  Government 
to  the  disadvantages  of  a  direct  agreement  be- 
tween France  and  the  Government  of  Angora. 
On  April  4,  in  the  course  of  a  visit  of  the  British 
Ambassador  to  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Lord  Hardinge  was  reminded  that  in  March, 
1921,  M.  Briand  had  declared  on  several  occasions 
to  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  without  the  British  Prime 
Minister  making  the  slightest  observation,  that 
he  would  not  leave  England  without  having 
concluded  an  agreement  with  the  Angora  dele- 
gation. M.  Briand  had  pointed  out  that  neither 
the  Chamber  nor  French  public  opinion  would 
agree  to  the  prolongation  of  hostilities,  involving 
as  they  did  losses  which  were  both  heavy  and 
useless,  since  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  sanctions  the 
evacuation  of  Cilicia,  and  since  the  slight  con- 
cessions made  in  regard  to  the  northern  frontier 
of  the  Syrian  mandate,  in  accordance  with  that 
principle  of  nationality  which  has  dominated  the 
whole  peace  settlement,  are  not  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  any  of  the  Allies,  while,  at  the  same 
lime,  being  of  a  nature  calculated  to  facilitate 
a  general  settlement.  It  was  at  the  same  time 
clearly  explained  to  Lord  Hardinge  that  M. 
Briand  had  also  stated  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  that 
he  would  sign  such  an  agreement  only  at  the 
last  moment,  and  after  it  had  been  proved  im- 
possible to  reach  a  general  settlement  of  the 
Eastern  question  in  London.  It  was  in  the 
course  oj  this  interview  that,  as  early  as  April  4 
last  [/927],  the  British  Ambassador  received 
the  text  of  the  agreement  in  question. 

These  declarations  were  renewed  to  your 
Lordship  by  M.  de  Saint-Aulaire  on  April  19  last, 
when  you  were  so  good  as  to  discuss  this  ques- 
tion with  the  representative  of  the  republic.  The 
French  Government  was  justified  in  believing 
that  the  explanation  given  by  the  French  Ambas- 
sador had  reassured  the  British  Government, 
since  yotir  Lordship  went  no  further  with  the 
(h'spatch  of  the  note  which  you  had  informed 
M.  de  Saint-Aulaire  you  would  send  him  on  this 
subject. 

Since  that  date,  indeed,  the  French  Govern- 
ment has  continually  announced,  particularly  in 
its  letter  of  July  14  last  [19211  to  the  British 
Ambassador  in  Paris,  its  desire  to  put  an  end 
to  the  hostilities  which  were  being  carried  on 
on  the  borders  of  the  Syrian  mandate,  as  soon  as 
it  could  obtain  the  acceptance  of  definite  pro- 
visions, assuring  the  protection  of  the  minorities, 
and  esjiecially  of  the  Armenians. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances,  and  at  a  time 
Avhen  the  Allies  had  long  withdrawn  their  troops 
from  the  various  points  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
the  military  occupation  of  which  had  taken  place 
as  a  consequence  of  the  armistice,  that  the 
French  Government  considered,  after  having  in- 
formed its  Allies  of  its  intentions,  and  while 
carefully  reserving  the  solution  of  all  the  gen- 
eral questions  which  must  be  decided  jointly  by 
the  Allies,  that  it  had  the  right  to  embark  on 
a  course  which  its  partners  had  already  fol- 
lowed, and  to  make  use  of  such  means  as  events 
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forced  upon  it.  His  Majesty's  Government  will 
in  fact  recognize  that,  if  the  withdrawal  of  his 
Majesty's  forces  from  the  frontiers  of  Mesopo- 
tamia and  the  removal  of  allied  military  control 
over  the  Anatolian  railways  could  be  carried  out 
without  any  agreement  with  the  Angora  Govern- 
ment, which  at  that  time  had  no  power  of  at- 
tack, a  similar  course  could  not  be  pursued  on 
the  frontiers  of  Syria,  for,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
Nationalist  forces  have  since  then  considerably 
developed,  and,  on  the  other,  Syria  is  not,  like 
Mesopotamia,  protected  by  distance. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  France  had  a  choice 
only  between  the  two  following  alternatives: 
either  to  maintain  her  effectives  and  to  continue 
the  war  in  Cilicia,  or  to  negotiate  with  the  de 
facto  authority  which  was  in  command  of  the 
Turkish  troops  in  this  region. 

The  will  of  the  French  Nation  manifesting  itself 
clearly,  strongly  and  constantly  in  favor  of  evac- 
uation, the  French  Government  was  obliged  to  at- 
tempt the  conclusion  of  a  local  arrangement 
which,  moreover,  conforms  in  its  fundamental  pro- 
visions with  the  arrangement  of  which  the  text 
was  communicated  to  the  British  Government  on 
April  4,  1921. 

Having  thus  described  in  detail  the  general 
ren»lencies  which  prompted  the  action  taken  by 
the  French  Government,  I  have  the  honor  to 
give  your  Lordship  the  following  explanations  re- 
garding particular  points  mentioned  in  your 
Lordship's  letter  of  Nov.  5. 

The  words  "  cessation  of  the  stale  of  war," 
which  appear  in  Article  1,  seem  to  his  Majesty*s 
Government  to  be  unsuitable  terms  in  which  to 
define  a  local  armistice.  Your  Lordship  con- 
siders, furthermore,  that  the  provisional  character 
of  the  arrangement  arrived  at  should  have  been 
mentioned,  whereas  the  terms  actually  used,  on 
the  contrary,  give  the  agreement  the  appearance 
of  a  regular  treaty  of  peace. 

As  the  Director  of  Political  Affairs  has  already 
pointed  out  verbally  to  Lord  Hardinge,  the  An- 
Jiora  Agreement  does  not  constitute  a  treaty  of 
peace.  It  is  only  an  arrangement  of  local  sig- 
nificance concluded  with  a  power  which  is  neither 
recognized  de  jure  nor  de  facto,  but  which  has 
manifested  a  degree  of  authority,  patriotism  and 
loyalty,  such  as  to  warrant  the  opinion  that  it  is 
capable  of  keeping  and  executing  the  obligations 
which  it  has  assumed.  Generally  speaking,  if 
the  Angora  Agreement  had  constituted  a  treaty 
of  peace,  it  should,  according  to  the  Constitution, 
have  been  submitted  to  Parliament  for  ratifica- 
tion. As  it  is,  it  has  simply  been  approved  by 
the  French  Government,  and  no  Parliamentary 
ratification  has  been  asked  for. 

The  French  Government,  on  the  other  hand, 
considers  that  the  use  of  the  expressions  "  armis- 
tice "  and  "  provisional  arrangement  "  would  have 
involved  the  risk  of  alarming  the  populations  by 
making  them  fear  a  resumption  of  hostilities. 

As  regards  the  term  "  high  contracting  parties," 
its  value  is  only  one  of  usage  and  traditional 
courtesy.  Moreover,  it  already  figures  in  the 
London  Agreement,  and  the  British  Government 
have  hitherto  raised  no  objection  to  it.  It  is 
scarcely   necessary   to   add   that  the   use  of  these 


expressions  by  no  means  im.plies,  in  international 
law,  the  de  jure  recognition  of  a  new  State  or 
Government. 

The  British  Government  consider  that  Article 
3  of  the  Angora  Agreement  does  not  take  into 
account  the  obligations  assumed  by  France  under 
Article  8  of  the  Tripartite  Agreement.  Accord- 
ing to  the  interpretation  wiiich  your  Lordship 
puts  upon  Article  8,  France  has  undertaken  not 
to  withdraw  her  troops  from  her  zone  of  special 
interests  until  after  she  is  assured  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  guarantees  for  the  safety  of  the 
minorities. 

The  French  Government  considers  that  Article 
8  of  the  Tripartite  Agreement  of  Aug.  18,  1920, 
was  drawn  up,  not  with  the  object  of  obliging 
us  to  remain  in  Cilicia,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
with  the  intention  of  limiting  our  occupation.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  the  French  Government 
would  never  have  consented  to  undertake  an  in- 
definite occupation  and  to  bear  its  cost. 

The  French  Government  has,  moreover,  on  va- 
rious occasions,  as  I  have  pointed  out  above, 
drawn  the  attention  of  the  British  Government 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  obliged  to  put  an  end  to 
the  abnormal  situation  which  was  being  pro- 
longed by  the  hostilities  on  the  Syrian  frontier, 
at  a  time  when  hostilities  had  ceased  between 
the  other  Allies  and  Turkey,  without  rendering 
it  possible  to  consider  that  a  state  of  peace  had 
thereby  been  established. 

Furthermore,  the  French  Government  desires  to 
make  a  general  observation  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  Tripartite  Agreement  upon  which  the  jurid- 
ical arguments  in  your  Lordship's  letter  of 
Nov.  5  are  principally  founded.  The  French 
Government  would  in  no  case  consider  itself  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  any  compromise  regarding 
the  rights  accorded  by  this  agreement  to  either 
of  its  allies.  Great  Britain  or  Italy,  but  it  con- 
siders that  it  has  all  the  more  reason  to  re- 
nounce the  advantages  accorded  to  it,  because 
this  agreement  has  not  been  ratified,  and  because 
the  Treaty  of  Sevres  must,  as  has  been  stated 
quite  recently  by  Lord  Curzon  to  the  Greek  Min- 
isters in  London,  undergo  certain  modifications. 
It  cannot,  then,  be  considered  as  having  the  force 
of  an  operative  treaty. 

Again,  in  the  Turkish  territory,  both  within 
and  outside  the  zones  from  which  allied  troops 
have  been  withdrawn,  it  had  not  been  possible 
hitherto  to  obtain  any  guarantees  in  favor  of  mi- 
noiities.  France,  on  the  contrary,  has  expressly 
made  any  eventual  withdrawal  of  her  troops  from 
Cilicia  subject  to  the  engagement  entered  into  by 
the  Angora  Government  that  it  will  assure  the 
protection  of  minorities,  and  to  the  effective  adop- 
tion of  the  necessary  measures. 

His  Majesty's  Government  regret  that  by  Ar- 
ticle 6  France  should  have  admitted,  for  the  pro- 
lection  of  the  minorities,  guarantees  which  differ 
fr(  m  those  which  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  provided, 
and  that  by  failing  to  limit  these  provisions,  spe- 
cially to  Cilicia,  the  French  Government  should 
have  appeared  to  meet  one  of  the  claims  of  the 
Angora  Government  in  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance and  of  general  bearing,  whereas,  a  matter 
of  this  kind  should,  by  its  nature,  form  the  sub- 
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ject  of  an  interallied  agreement  and  be  reserved 
for  negotiations  as  to  a  general  peace. 

France  cannot,  without  injustice,  be  reproached 
with  having  failed  to  secure  the  acceptance  of 
the  guarantees  for  the  protection  of  the  Cilician 
minorities  which  the  pressure  of  the  aggregate 
strength  of  the  Allies  has  been  unable  to  exact 
from  Turkey.  The  withdrawal  of  French  troops 
being  a  necessity,  the  Government  of  the  Repub- 
lic considered  that  its  desire  not  to  depart  from 
the  terms  of  the  signed,  but  unratified,  Treaty 
of  Sevres,  could  not  be  pushed  to  the  point  of 
leaving  the  minorities  without  any  protection,  and 
that  an  obligation  of  humanity  obliged  it  to  se- 
cure for  the  minorities  at  least  the  guarantees 
contained  in  the  treaties  which  have  been  im- 
posed by  the  Entente  upon  Hungary  and  Bul- 
garia. 

As  regards  your  Lordship's  regret  that  these  lat- 
ter guarantees  might  be  considered  as  applying 
not  only  to  Cilicia  but  also  to  other  parts  of  Tur- 
key, the  French  Government  considers  that  the 
entire  Angora  Agreement  is  dominated  by  the 
idea  that  it  is  a  question  only  of  an  arrangement 
of  local  importance. 

Furthermore,  no  reproach  should  be  made  to 
the  French  Government  on  the  ground  that  it  has 
extended  its  obligations,  not  in  its  own  interests, 
but  in  the  interests  of  the  Anatolian  populations, 
who  at  the  moment  are  still  deprived  of  every 
kind  of  protection. 

Over  and  above  the  guarantees  formally  speci- 
fied in  the  agreement,  I  may  add  that  M.  Frank- 
lin-Bouillon agreed  with  the  Angora  Government 
that  he  should  himself  supervise  the  conditions 
of  the  evacuation  of  the  territory  and  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  new  authorities.  In  this  duty 
he  will  be  assisted  by  three  special  delegates  of 
the  French  Government,  who  will  reside  at 
Adana,  Mersina  and  Aintab. 

The  administrative  system  for  the  district  of 
Alexandretta  contemplated  in  Article  7  does  not 
conflict  with  the  system  contemplated  for  the 
mandate,  which  is  to  take  into  account  the  ex- 
treme diversity  of  races  in  Syria.  It  harmonizes 
with  the  general  organization  of  countries  under 
French  mandate,  and  this  organization  already 
allows  a  large  measure  of  administrative  auton- 
omy of  the  different  racial  elements.  Article  7 
of  the  Angora  Agreement,  moreover,  does  not 
confer  on  Turkey  any  political  or  economic  right 
and  contemplates  the  use  of  Turkish  concur- 
rently with  Arabic  and  French  only  because  the 
great  majority  of  the  population   speak  Turkish. 

The  frontier  rectification  contemplated  in  Ar- 
ticle 8  appears  to  your  Lordship  to  affect  not 
only  the  French  Government  but  also  the  allied 
Governments,  since  the  territories  taken  from 
Turkey  constitute  the  gage  of  the  common  vic- 
tory. Your  Lordship  considers  that  the  territo- 
rial modification  of  the  Syrian  mandate  does  not 
take  into  account  the  obligations  of  France  to- 
ward the  League  of  Nations,  while  the  retroces- 
sion, without  previous  notice  being  given  to  Great 
Britain  and  Italy,  of  the  territories  which  Tur- 
key had  abandaned  to  the  Allies,  is  incompatible 
with  both  tlie  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  treaty 
which  bears  the  signature  of  the  three  powers. 
This  situation  appears  to  your  Lordship  to  be  all 
the  more  regrettable  because,  as  the  frontier  is 


to  be  fixed  within  a  month  of  the  signature  of 
the  agreement,  the  Turco-Syrian  frontier  will  be 
decided  before  all  the  other  Turkish  frontiers, 
which  are  to  be  delimited  by  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres. 

The  French  Government  must  first  point  out 
that  upon  the  morrow  of  the  armistice  the  Allies 
effected  other  occupations  and  took  measures 
of  military  control  in  Turkey,  which  equally  con- 
stituted gages  of  importance,  and  yet  it  has  been 
impossible  to  maintain  in  their  integrity  either 
these  occupations  or  these  measures  of  control. 

The  districts  under  the  Syrian  mandate  dealt 
with  in  Article  8  are,  moreover,  not  properly 
Arab  territory,  but  rather  a  country  of  migra- 
tions without  precise  limits,  without  sedentary 
population,  and  where  not  Arabs,  but  Kurds,  pre- 
dominate. 

Finally,  there  would  appear  to  be  some  ex- 
aggeration in  reproaching  France  with  giving  up 
a  relatively  insignificant  fraction  of  the  occupied 
Turkish  territory  at  a  time  when,  more  than 
three  years  after  the  armistice,  she  is  still  bear- 
ing the  losses  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  an 
army  of  nearly  100,000  men  on  the  frontiers  of 
Syria,  while  in  the  other  parts  of  Turkey  where 
allied  troops  were  stationed  effectives  have  been 
progressively  reduced  to  a  few  battalions.  The 
maintenance  of  such  numerous  contingents  has 
been  the  result  hitherto,  not  of  the  difficulties 
of  keeping  order  in  Syria,  but  rather  of  the 
necessity  of  being  in  a  position  to  face  an  event- 
ual Turkish  threat  against  Cilicia.  The  end  of 
this  danger  will  enable  the  French  Government, 
no  doubt,  in  a  very  short  time,  to  make  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  French  forces  in  the 
East. 

It  is  well  to  add  that  our  allies  have  for  a 
long  time  been  aware  of  the  obligation  under 
which  we  were  to  abandon  certain  portions  of 
the  Syrian  mandated  territory  in  order  to  secure 
the  evacuation  of  Cilicia. 

As  regards  the  territories  lying  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  which,  for  that  mat- 
ter, have  never  been  occupied  by  the  allied  forces, 
the  communication  made  to  Lord  Hardinge  on 
April  4  of  the  agreement  concluded  at  London 
between  M,  Briand  and  Bekir  Sami  Bey  amounted 
to  a  precise  indication  of  the  intention  of  the 
French  Government  to  give  up  the  occupation  of 
these  territories. 

With  regard  to  the  reproach  that  we  have  given 
'ip  this  territory  as  the  result  of  an  agreement, 
it  is  right  to  repeat  that  the  present  situation  is 
very  different  from  that  by  which  the  powers 
might  have  previously  profited.  The  Turkish 
forces  have  developed  considerably.  The  Angora 
Government  now  possesses  armies  of  an  offensive 
value  which  it  did  not  pieviously  possess.  As 
soon  as  the  evacuation  of  Cilicia  was  decided 
upon,  it  became  impossible  to  avoid  the  necessity 
for  making  an  agreement,  and  it  would  have  been 
inconceivable  that  such  an  agreement  should  be 
arrived  at  without  certain  concessions  on  both 
sides.  The  French  Government  is  convinced  that 
in  this  respect  it  has  given  the  League  of  Nations 
no  ground  for  complaint. 

Moreover,  the  argument  about  mandates  can 
for  many  reasons  not  be  maintained.     The  man- 
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dares  have  not  yet  been  ratified  by  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  tlieir  terms  are  still  under  dis- 
cussion. The  Treaty  of  Sevres  has  not  come  into 
force.  The  British  Government  even  admit  tha:t 
it  must  be  modified.  The  frontiers  which  it  has 
fixed  are  tiierefore  not  unalterable.  France,  the 
mandatory  for  Syria,  is  alone  entitled  to  deal  with 
the  interests  of  the  Syrian  population  in  their 
unavoidable  relations  with  the  Turkish  population 
beyond  the  frontier. 

The  rep;ret  expressed  by  your  Lordship  regard- 
iuir  Article  9,  which  deals  with  the  tomb  of  Sultan 
Suleiman,  appears  to  be  based  upon  an  interpre- 
tation which  the  French  Government  desires  to 
correct.  The  matter  at  issue  is  not  a  question 
of  sovereignty,  but  rather  a  right  of  property 
which  had  been  recognized  for  sentimental  rea- 
sons. 

Article  10  merely  establishes  the  fact  that  the 
Angora  Government  accepts  the  transfer  of  the 
concession  of  the  Bozar.ti-Nisibin  section  of  the 
Bagdad  Railway  to  a  French  group,  and  does 
not  state,  as  does  Article  294  of  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres,  that  the  Government  "  will  transfer "  the 
said  concession.  Thus  the  procedure  contem- 
plated by  Article  294  of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  is 
reserved,  and  the  Angora  Agreement  constitutes 
no  obstacle  to  its  application. 

As  regards  the  basis  of  the  arrangement  made 
between  the  Allies  regarding  railways  under  Ar- 
ticle 4  of  the  Tripartite  Agreement,  and  partic- 
ularly Paragraph  2  of  that  article,  the  British 
Government  will  be  so  good  as  to  note  that  the 
French  Government  desires  to  confirm  the  fact 
that  this  arrangement  is  in  no  sense  modified, 
nor  has  the  distribution  of  the  whole  Bagdad 
Railway  between  France,  Great  Britain  and  Italy 
been  m.odified. 

The  Treaty  of  Sevres  provided  for  the  disposal 
of  the  Bagdad  Railway  only  up  to  the  River 
Jeihun.  If  this  treaty  had  come  into  force,  the 
railway  east  of  the  Jeihun  would  have  been  in 
the  heart  of  Syria,  and,  in  view  of  this,  it  would 
have  had  to  be  liquidated,  in  accordance  with 
the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  by  the  mandatory  power 
acting  alone.  The  transfer  of  this  section  to  a 
French  company,  in  accordance  with  the  Angora 
Agreement,  leaves  our  position  unaltered,  while 
leaving  the  railway  in  Turkish  territory.  It  is 
true  that  this  argument  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
section  of  the  line  which  runs  between  the 
Cilician  Gates  and  the  Jeihun.  There  would, 
therefore,  appear  to  be  a  certain  justification  for 
the  protest  against  an  immediate  transfer  to  a 
French  company  of  this  section,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  Tripartite  Agreement,  was 
to  be  exploited  jointly  as  an  Anglo-Franco-Italian 
undertaking.  But  in  reality  Paragraph  2  of  Ar- 
ticle 4  of  the  Tripartite  Agreement  expressly 
contemplates  the  transfer  to  us  of  this  section  as 
representing  the  French  interests  which  existed 
in  the  Bagdad  Railway  before  1914.  Thus  Ar- 
ticle 10  of  the  Angola  Agreement,  far  from  be- 
ing a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Tripar- 
tite Agreement,  does  not  in  reality  amount  to 
more  than  application  of  them  in  advance. 

As  regards  the  use  of  the  line  for  military  pur- 
poses, its  principal  object  is  the  maintenance 
of  order  in  the   districts   far  removed   from   all 


means  of  communication;  but  it  would  be  in- 
conceivable that  the  railway  could  be  used 
against  Great  Britain.  The  railway,  in  fact, 
passes  over  Syrian  mandated  territory  from 
Maidan  Ekbez  as  far  as  Choban  Bey,  and  the 
French  Government  would,  therefore,  be  in  a 
position  to  put  a  stop  to  any  transport  which 
might  seem  to  imply  the  possibility  of  a  military 
threat  against  the  frontier  of  Mesopotamia. 

On  '  this  point,  the  French  Government  is 
anxious  to  give  to  his  Majesty's  Government  the 
most  formal  assurance  that  it  could  in  no  case 
contemplate  the  possibility  of  any  sort  of  facilities 
being  given  by  it  to  hostile  designs  directed 
against  any  territory  under  a  British  mandate. 
The  close  ties  which  unite  France  and  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  and  the  French  Government's,  con- 
ception of  its  duties,  both  as  a  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  as  a  mandatory  power, 
are  sufficient  to  dispel  any  such  fears. 

In  the  event  of  an  armed  conflict,  the  laws  of 
neutrality  would,  in  fact,  impose  on  the  French 
Government  the  obligation  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
Syrian  territory  by  Turkish  transport,  and  the 
railway  beyond  Choban  Bey,  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  Turkey,  would  lose  all  practical  value. 

The  letter  from  Yussuf  Kemal,  which  accom- 
panied the  text  of  the  agreement,  has  also  formed 
the  sub'ect  of  comment  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government.  Your  Lordship  has  expressed  regret 
that  this  letter  would  appear  to  establish  a  con- 
nection between  promises  of  concessions  and 
the  wish,  expressed  in  the  same  letter,  that  in 
view  of  the  ancient  relations  existing  between 
the  two  "  nations,"  questions  relating  to  the 
independence  and  sovereignty  of  Turkey  should 
be  examined  by  France  in  a  friendly  spirit. 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  desires  to 
give  the  assurance  that  it  seeks  in  Turkey  no  ex- 
clusive advantages,  either  political  or  economic. 
It  has  not  departed  in  this  matter  in  the  slight- 
est degree  from  the  general  principles  of  the 
Treaty  of  Sevres  and  of  the  Tripartite  Agree- 
ment. It  has  taken  the  greatest  care  to  reserve 
all  questions  relating  to  peace  with  Turkey, 
which  is  and  must  remain  an  interallied  matter. 
The  promises  of  concessions  indicated  in  Yussuf 
Kemal's  letter  are  not  connected  with  any  secret 
engagement,  either  written  or  verbal,  entered 
into  by  M.  Franklin-Bouillon,  in  regard  to  ques- 
tions which  must  be  decided  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  Allies,  and  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  Turkish  claims  to  Smyrna  and  Thrace. 
M.  Franklin-Bouillon,  indeed,  has  neither  dis- 
cussed, nor  would  have  agreed  to  discuss,  any 
territorial  questions  other  than  those  involved 
inlhe  evacuation  of  Cilicia. 

The  Turkish  negotiator  at  Angora  has  him- 
self so  clearly  understood  this  situation  that  it 
is  stated  in  a  special  minute  that  questions  of 
a  general  nature  are  reserved  for  discussion  when 
peace  is  made.  Thus  he  specifically  reserved, 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  any 
settlement  of  the  questions  connected  with  the 
participation  of  Syria  in  the  Ottoman  debt,  with 
the  liquidation  of  property  of  the  State,  of  the 
Crown  and  of  the  Wakf,  with  the  capitulatory 
regime,  or  with  any  other  matters  following  on 
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ihe  change  of  sovereignty  in  the  mandated  ter- 
ritories. If  he  expressed  a  desire  to  the  French 
negotiator,  he  was  careful  to  limit  himself  to 
begging  him  to  reconmiend  his  request  to  the 
.consideration  of  the  French  Government  at  such 
time  as  the  Treaty  of  Peace  may  be  negoti- 
ated. 

Your  Lordship  has  expressed  the  desire  to 
know  whether  the  French  Government  had  re- 
plied or  proposed  to  reply  to  Yussuf  Kemal. 
M.  Franklin-Bouillon  confined  himself  to  ad- 
dressing to  Yussuf  Kemal  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  receipt  of  his  communication  in  the  terms 
of  the  first  paragraph,  adding  his  thanks  for 
the  sentiments  and  wishes  expressed  by  the  An- 
gora Minister. 

As  to  the  reports  regarding,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  promise  made  to  France  of  a  monopoly  over  the 
organization  of  the  gendarmerie,  and  on  the 
other  the  possibility  of  a  loan,  or,  again,  the 
supply  of  war  material,  they  are  devoid  of  all 
tcundation.  The  exchanges  of  views,  whether 
verbal  or  written,  which  may  have  taken  place 
between  certain  political  personages  and  M. 
Franklin-Bouillon,  add  nothing  to  the  substance 
0if  the  agreement,  which  carries  with  it  no  secret 
arrangement.  It  is,  in  fact,  not  without  painful 
surprise  that  the  French  Government  has  seen 
mentioned  in  an  official  document,  even  though 
it  was  f.dded  that  no  credence  was  attached  to 
them,  of  rumors  of  encouragement  alleged  to 
have  been  given  by  France  to  anti-British  agita- 
tion in  Mesopotamia,  The  relations  between 
France  and  Great  Britain  are  too  close  and 
too  frie«dly  for  it  to  be  necessary  to  deny  such 
imputations. 

If,  putting  aside  the  purely  legal  aspect  of  this 
question,  the  two  Governments  look  at  the  mat- 
ter from  a  higher  point  of  view,  your  Lordship 
will  recognize,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  French 
Government  could  not  piolong  indefinitely  the 
sacrifices  of  every  kind  which  the  occupation  of 
Cilicia  involved,  at  a  time  when  the  allied  forces 
had  withdrawn  from  numerous  districts  seized  as 
guarantees  at  the  time  of  the  armistice,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  intentions  of  the  French 
Government  in  this  matter  had  been  clearly  and 
frequently  declared  by  France,  both  through  her 
Prime  Minister  and  through  her  diplomatic 
represf^ntatives.  Without  claiming  in  any  sense 
to  have  assured  herself  of  England's  agreement 
to  her  plans,  France  can  legitimately  maintain 
that  she  warned  her  ally  of  the  necessities  which 
she  had   to  take  into  account. 

In  these  circumstances,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
his  Majesty's  Govenmient  will  not  adhere  to  the 
olijections  which  they  raised  at  first  sight  to  the 
Angora  Agreement,  but  will  recognize  that 
France  has  done  everything  in  her  power  to 
reconcile  the  maintenance  of  her  legal  obliga- 
tions, the  care  of  the  interests  of  her  allies,  and 
her  duties  from  the  humanitarian  point  of  view, 
with  the  necessity  with  which  the  Government  of 
the  republic  was  faced  of  freeing  itself  from 
a  burden  which  public  opinion  regarded  as  in- 
supportable. 

The  French  Government,  however,  is  not  un- 
willing  to  admit   that  when   peace   is  concluded. 


the  different  agreements  which  have  been  ne- 
gotiated hitherto  (Treaty  of  Sevres,  Tripartite 
Agreement,  arrangements  for  the  liberation  of 
prisoners,  and  the  Angora  Agreement),  shall  be 
adjusted  in  such  a  way  as  to  take  their  place  in 
the  general  settlement. 

L.  DE  MONTILLE. 

Arraignment  by  Lord  Curzon 

It  was  following  the  receipt  of  this 
French  note  that  Lord  Curzon,  on  Nov.  24, 
in  a  speech  delivered  at  a  luncheon  in  Lon- 
don, made  a  scathing  arraignment  of  the 
French  Government,  stating  that  peace  will 
never  be  achieved  "  if  one  power  tries  to 
steal  a  march  on  another  and  concludes 
arrangements  on  its  own  accord." 

The  day  after,  on  Nov.  25,  Lord  Curzon 
sent  another  note  to  the  French  Embassy 
reading  as  follows: 

NO.  3. 

The    Marquess    Curzon    of    Kedleston    to    M.    de 
Montille. 
Foreign  Office,  Nov.  25,  1921. 
Sir: 

His  Majesty's  Government  have  considered  with 
the  utmost  care  and  attention  the  note  which  you 
addressed  to  jne  on  Nov.  17  regarding  the  agree- 
ment negotiated  by  M.  Franklin-Bouillon  at  An- 
gora. They  have  observed  with  satisfaction  the 
detailed  character  of  the  reply  which  the  French 
Government  has  returned  to  my  note  of  Nov.  5, 
am!  they  desire  to  reciprocate  the  conciliatory 
tone  in  which  that  reply  has  been  couched.  If 
further  observations  are  required,  it  can  only  be 
with  the  object  of  removing  still  outstanding  mis- 
conce[)tions,  and  of  passing,  if  it  may  be,  from 
the  sphere  of  a  common  understanding  to  that 
of  common  action. 

2.  It  gives  pleasure  to  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  take  note  of  the  emphatic  assurances 
contained  in  the  reply  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  the  scope  and  consequences 
of  the  Angora  Agreement  as  understood  by  its 
signatories.  These  assurances  are  so  important, 
and  it  is  so  essential  that  no  doubts  as  to  their 
nature  should  exist  between  our  two  Govern- 
ments, that  it  appears  desirable  to  summarize 
them  as  they  are  deduced  from  your  note  as 
follows: 

(1)  The  agreement  is  not  a  treaty  of  peace,' 
and  implies  no  recognition  de  jure  or  de  facto 
of  the  Government  ol  Angora. 

(2)  The  agreement  is  of  purely  local  scope, 
and  is  "  dominated  "  by  that  idea.  The  French 
Government,  as  hitherto,  reserves  the  question 
of  peace  icith  Turkey  and  has  never  contem- 
plated any  ens;agement  in  that  direction  with- 
out a  close  agreement  with  the  Allies  and 
especially    with    Great   Britain.     In    particular, 

the  rights  of  Italy  and  Great   Britain   recognized 
in    the    Tripartite    Agreement    are    not   in    any 
way  touched  by  the  Angora  Agreement. 
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(3.)  No  facilities  will  be  given  by  France 
for  hostile  designs  against  a  territory  under 
the  British  mandate;  and  in  particular,  in  the 
case  of  armed  conflict,  France,  as  a  neutral, 
would  not  permit  the  transfer  of  Turkish  troops 
across  Syrian  territory  under  Article  10  of  the 
agreement. 

(4.)  No  reply  beyond  a  formal  acknowledg- 
ment was  returned  by  M.  Franklin-Bouillon  to 
Yussuf  Kemal's  letter  of  Oct.  10,  and  that 
letter — the  official  publication  of  which  in 
these  circumstances  it  seems  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  understand — was  not  the  counterpart 
of  any  secret  understanding,  written  or  oral, 
with  M.  Franklin-Bouillon  on  matters  which 
must  be  settled  in  agreement  between  the 
x\llies,  and  especially  the  question  of  Thrace 
and  Smyrna.  M,  Franklin-Bouillon  held — 
and  would  have  consented  to  hold — no  con- 
versation on  territorial  questions  other  than 
those  implied  in  the  evacuation  of  Cilicia.  As 
proof  of  this,  mention  is  made  of  a  proces- 
verbal  of  questions  reserved  by  the  Kemalist 
negotiator  at  Angora. 

(5)  The  rumors  as  to  the  French  monopoly 
for  gendarmerie  organization,  a  French  loan, 
the  supply  of  French  war  material  to  the 
Kemalists,  and  in  particular  as  to  the  en- 
couragement of  an  anti-British  agitation  on 
Mesopotamia,  are  baseless,  and  the  views  ex- 
changed, orally  and  in  writing,  between  M. 
Franklin-Bouillon  and  Kemalist  representatives 
add  nothing  to  the  substance  of  the  agreement, 
which  includes  no  secret  arrangement. 

(6)  The  French  Government  admits  the 
principle  of  adjusting  in  the  final  treaty  of 
peace  the  different  agreements  negotiated,  viz., 
the  "  Treaty  of  Sevres,  the  Tripartite  Agree- 
ment, agreements  for  the  liberation  of  prison- 
ers, and  the  Angora  Agreement^ 

3.  Confidently  believing  that  this  summary 
accurately  represents  the  views  and  intentions  ol 
the  French  Government,  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment express  their  sincere  gratification  at  the 
full  and  frank  nature  of  these  assurances,  and 
they  cordially  recognize  the  spirit  of  amity  and 
good-will  in  which  they  have  been  offered.  If  I 
now  draw  attention  to  certain  points  on  which 
his  Majesty's  Government  have  found,  and  still 
find,  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  these  as- 
surances, and  the  detailed  arguments  by  which 
they  are  supported,  with  the  actual  text  of  the 
agreement  of  Oct,  20,  this  is  due  to  a  desire,  not 
to  prolong  controversy,  but  to  remove  any  mis- 
givings that  may  still  survive,  and  which  might 
become  a  source  of  conceivable  misunderstanding 
in  the  future. 

4.  I  will  deal  first  with  a  question  with  which 
British  public  opinion,  and,  indeed,  the  sentiment 
of  the  civilized  world,  is  profoundly  concerned — 
namely,  the  protection  of  the  non-Turkish  minori- 
ties in  Cilicia.  Whatever  view  may  be  taken  of 
the  precise  validity  of  the  Tripartite  Agreement 
and  the  underlying  intention  of  Article  6,  the 
French  Government  will  hardly  dispute  that  that 
agreement  represented  not  only  n  definite  pledge 
on  the  part  of  France  toward  her  other  allies  to 
undertake  in   Cilicia  the  common  allied  task  of 


protecting  the  minorities  of  Turkey,  but  also  the 
immediate  assumption  of  a  definite  responsibility 
toward  those  minorities  themselves,  who  had 
been  admittedly  encouraged,  by  the  continued 
allied  occupation  of  Cicilia  and  by  the  published 
terms  of  the  Tripartite  Agreement,  to  return 
there. 

5.  The  French  Government  will  readily  under- 
stand, therefore,  the  apprehensions  felt  by  his 
Majesty's  Government  at  hnding  in  the  agree- 
ment no  guarantees  for  the  safety  of  these  people 
beyond  the  amnesty  of  Article  5  of  the  general 
declaration  of  the  Kemalist  Government  as  to 
the  minority  rights  in  Article  6.  I  need  hardly 
remind  you  that  while  Part  IV.  of  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres  provides  a  measure  of  restitution  for  the 
serious  injuries  inflicted  upon  the  minorities  since 
Aug.  1,  1914,  and  for  the  renewal  of  those  neces- 
sary privileges  accorded  to  them  by  the  Turkish 
Government  throughout  Turkey  before  the  war,  no 
counterpart  to  these  provisions  exists  in  the 
minority  treaties  concluded  with  the  European 
countries.  Yet  it  is  only  the  guarantees  afforded 
by  the  latter  treaties  which  the  Kemalist  Govern- 
ment in  Article  6  of  the  present  agreement  have 
declared  themselves  ready  to  offer.  In  fact,  the 
value  of  this  article  and  of  Article  5  depends 
exclusively  on  that  loyalty  of  the  Kemalist  Gov- 
ernment "  to  keep  and  execute  engagements "  as 
to  which  sanguine  views  are  expressed  by  the 
French  Government  in  your  note.  His  Majesty  s 
Government,  in  the  light  both  of  past  history 
and  of  recent  events,  find  it  difficult  at  present 
to  share  those  views,  and  they  would  fain  hope 
that  in  any  final  treaty  of  peace  the  Allies  may 
insist  upon  obtaining  Turkish  assent  to  the  fuller 
safeguards  of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  the  grave  responsibility  of  with- 
drawing the  protection  of  her  troops  has  been 
taken  by  France,  and  the  presence  of  a  limited 
number  of  special  French  representatives  in 
Cilicia  during  and  after  the  evacuation  is  the 
sole  additional  guarantee  that  has  been  provided 
for  the  security  of  the  jeopardized  sections  of 
the  population.  His  Majesty's  Government,  while 
convinced  that  the  French  Government  will  lend 
its  utmost  efforts  to  the  safeguarding  of  their 
interests,  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  they  regard 
the  situation  with  no  small  anxiety. 

6.  There  is  another  feature  of  the  agreement, 
namely,  the  formal  revision  of  the  northern  fron- 
tier of  Syria,  provided  for  by  Article  8  of  the 
Angora  Agreement,  as  to  which  it  is  necessary 
to  say  something.  /  do  not  wish  to  dwell  here 
upon  the  extent  of  the  surrendered  territory, 
although  this  is  far  from  inconsiderable,  nor  upon 
the  danger  that  the  normal  number  of  its  inhabi- 
tants may  have  been  swollen  since  the  armistice 
by  an  influx  of  Christian  refugees;  but  his 
Majesty  s  Government  cannot  remain  indifferent 
to  the  manifest  strategic  importance  to  their  posi- 
tion in  Irak  of  the  return  of  the  track  of  the 
Bagdad  Railway  to  Turkey,  or  of  the  transfer  to 
that  power  of  the  localities  of  Jeziret-ibn-Omar 
and  Nisibin.  So  far  as  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment are  aware,  the  latter  transfer  has  never  been 
contemplated  up  to  this  date,  and  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  ascertain  their  views  upon  it. 
For  the  rest,  while  they  readily  accept  the  French 
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Government's  assurance  of  their  determination 
that  no  movement  of  Turkish  troops  over  the 
Syrian  portion  of  the  Bagdad  line  with  hostile 
intention  against  Irak  shall  be  permitted,  they 
apprehend,  nevertheless,  that  Article  10  of  the 
agreement  as  it  now  stands  may  be  found  to  pre- 
clude the  French  Government  from  arresting  such 
movements  in  time  of  peace,  whatever  their  ulti- 
mate object  might  prove  to  be. 

7.  Thirdly,  the  misgivings  expressed  by  his 
Majesty's  Government  at  certain  features  of  Arti- 
cle 10  /?ate  not  been  altogether  dispelled  by  your 
explanations.  Apart  from  the  immediate  and 
premature  advantage  gained  by  France  by  this 
transfer  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Bagdad  line  to 
a  French  company  in  advance — and  therefore 
possibly  to  the  prejudice — of  the  reciprocal  allied 
arrangements  contemplated  by  Article  294  of  the 
Treaty  of  Sevres  and  Article  4  of  the  Tripartite 
Agreement,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  these 
stretches  of  the  railway  which  were  previously 
in  Syria,  but  are  now  surreidered  to  Turkey, 
although  placed  in  the  French  zone  of  economic 
interest,  ought  naturally  to  be  divided  among  the 
Allies  in  accordance  with  the  above-mentioned 
articles  of  the  Tripartite  Agreement  and  the 
Treaty  of  Sevres,  and  accordingly  it  is  not  rele- 
vant to  claim  that,  had  they  remained  in  Syria, 
they  could,  by  Article  293  of  the  treaty,  have  been 
liquidated  by  the  French  Government  as  man- 
datarv  for  Syria.  Nor  does  the  transfer  to  a 
French  company  of  that  part  of  the  railway  which 
still  remains  in  Syria  in  itself  fulfill  the  provisions 
of  Article  293  of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  which 
stipulates  for  liquidation  by  the  mandatary  and 
the  assignment  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Financial 
Commission  as  an  allied  asset. 

8.  There  remain  a  number  of  subsidiary  ques- 
tions concerning  which  I  am  most  reluctant  to 
pursue  a  controversy  that  can  only  divert  our  two 
Governments  from  larger  and  more  important 
issues,  and  which  are  mentioned  here  solely  with 
the  object  of  correcting  certain  errors  of  fact. 
These  questions  relate,  firstly,  to  the  two  mis- 
sions of  M.  Franklin-Bouillon,  concerning  which 
the  French  Government  is  mistaken  in  thinking 
that  his  Majesty's  Government  were  fully  in- 
formed, either  by  the  French  Government  or  by 
M.  Franklin-Bouillon  himself,  and,  secondly,  to 
the  explanations  alleged  to  have  been  given  to 
the  British  Government  concerning  the  abortive 
agreement  concluded  bv  M.  Briand  with  Bekir 
Sami  Bey.  His  Majesty's  Government  had  no 
certain  knowledge  of  the  terms,  or  even  the  gen- 
eral character,  of  this  agreement  until  they  were 
presented  with  the  text.  As  soon  as  this  had 
been  received  I  stated  very  fully  and  explicitly 
the  objections  entertained  by  his  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment in  a  conversation  with  the  Count  de 
Saint-Aulaire  on  April  19  last;  and  these  objec- 
tions (which  I  gave  no  undertakings  to  record 
or  repeat  in  a  note)  were  not  pursued  only  be- 
cause it  was  a  matter  of  public  knowledge  that 
the  Angora  Government  had  already  declined  to 
accept   the  agreement. 

9.  In  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  note, 
under  reply  the  French  Government  admits  that 
when  peace  is  finally  concluded  the  different 
agreement:    uhich    have    been    negotiated    up    to 


date,  including  the  Angora  Agreement,  will  re- 
quire to  be  adjusted  with  a  view  to  taking  their 
place  in  a  general  settlement.  On  this  under- 
standing it  appears  to  be  no  longer  necessary  for 
me  explicitly  to  reserve  the  attitude  of  his  Maj- 
esty's Government  with  regard  to  the  Angora 
Agreement  in  general.  These  subjects  will  come 
up  again  for  discussion  later  on,  and  more  espe- 
cially will  this  be  the  case  with  regard  to  those 
articles  of  the  agreement,  such  as  Articles  6,  8 
and  10,  which  appear  to  infringe  the  provisions 
of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  and  the  Tripartite  Agree- 
ment. 

10.  Of  greater  importance  is  it  to  turn  to  the 
question  of  that  larger  settlement  which  both 
Governments  must  continually  hold  in  view  and 
the  prolonged  postponement  of  which  is  a  source 
of  ever-growing  injury  to  all  the  parties  concerned. 

11.  /  have  already  acquainted  the  French  Gov- 
ernment with  the  satisfactory  results  of  the  con- 
versations which  I  have  held  with  the  Greek 
Ministers  in  London.  The  acceptance  by  the 
Greek  Government  without  reservations  of  allied 
mediation,  of  which  the  French  Government  has 
already  been  informed,  is  the  first  and  necessary 
step  toward  some  general  allied  intervention.  The 
French  Government  will  readily  appreciate,  how- 
ever, that  if  such  intervention  is  to  be  made  at 
an  early  date  with  reasonable  hopes  of  success 
both  combatants  in  the  present  struggle  must  be 
made  clearly  to  understand  that  the  three  Allies 
are  loyally  united  and  firmly  agreed  upon  the 
terms  of  their  mediation  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  to  be  put  forward.  L  is  this  paramount 
consideration  which  renders  particularly  gratify- 
ing to  me  those  passages  in  your  note  which 
indicate  the  importance  which  the  French  Gov- 
ernment attaches  to  Franco-British  co-operation 
in  the  Near  East,  and  in  which,  acknowledging 
the  spirit  of  "complete  collaboration"  which 
characterized  my  conversations  with  the  Greek 
Ministers,  it  expresses  its  satisfaction  at  "  the 
perfect  identity  of  principles "  existing  between 
the  two  Governments.  His  Majesty's  Government, 
for  its  part,  is  convinced  that  it  is  only  on 
the  basis  of  such  a  collaboration,  bearing  fruit 
in  acts  rather  than  in  words,  that  a  speedy,  just 
and  general  settlement  in  Turkey — essential  alike 
for  the  prosperity  of  Europe  and  Asia — can  be 
secured. 

12.  In  the  firm  hope  that  the  identity  of  prin- 
ciples which  his  Majesty's  Government  has  al- 
ways felt  to  underlie  the  Eastern  policy  of  the 
great  allied  powers  may  at  no  distant  date  be 
translated  into  identic  action,  I  reserve  for  an- 
other communication  the  proposals  which,  on 
behalf  of  the  British  Government,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  make. 

CURZON  OF  KEDLESTON. 

The  term  "  intervention,"  mentioned  in 
the  above  letter,  may  logically  be  inter 
preted  to  mean  military  intervention,  be- 
cause Great  Britain  is  itself  still  a  belligei- 
ent  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Turkish  Na- 
tionalist forces  in  Mesopotamia,  the  Per- 
sian border  and  certain  parts  of  Syria.    In 
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fact,  the  Kemalist  Government  has  ex- 
pressed itself  as  being  especially  hostile 
against  the  British.  Therefore,  Great  Brit- 
ain is  hardly  in  a  position  to  act  as  media- 
tor for  Greece  or  other  nations. 

The  military  character  of  the  "  inter- 
vention "  may  also  be  assumed  from  the 
fact  that  Great  Britain  objected  strenu- 
ously to  the  withdrawal  of  French  troops 
from  Cilicia,  and  to  the  surrender  to  th^ 
Turkish  Nationalist  Government  of  pas- 
toral lands  and  territories  and  other 
physical  properties,  and  permitting  the  Na-. 
tionalist  Government  to  use  the  Anatolia- 
Bagdad  railroad.  The  "  minorities  "  re- 
ferred to  are  substantially  Greek  inhabi- 
tants in  Cilicia,  Syria,  Angora  and  Smyrna 
regions,  said  to  number  over  one  million. 

Summary  OF  French  Reply 

In  the  French  note  that  followed  (Dec. 
6)  the  French  assumed  a  cordial  and  con- 
ciliatory attitude  in  answering  Lord  Cur- 
zon's  note  of  Nov.  25.  The  salient  points 
of  this  reply  are  as  follows:  (1)  Though 
the  Angora  Treaty  implied  neither  d^^ 
facto  nor  de  jure  recognition  of  the  An- 
gora Government,  the  Allies  themselves, 
by  admitting  this  Government's  representa- 
tives to  the  London  Conference  on  terms 
of  equality  with  the  envoys  of  the  Con- 
stantinople Government,  admitted  the 
Angora  regime  to  be  an  existing  Govern- 
ment. (2)  As  regards  the  protection  of 
minorities,  that  will  become  a  matter  of 
general  allied  responsibility  with  the  com- 
ing into  force  of  the  general  treaty  of 
peace.  (3)  France  is  no  less  anxious 
than  Great  Britain  that  these  minorities, 
especially  the  Armenians,  shall  receive 
protection,  and  M.  Franklin-Bouillon, 
"  though  he  did  not  obtain  from  the  Na- 
tionalist Government  "  the  guarantees  set 
forth  in  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  "  the  accep- 
tance of  which  the  entire  strength  of  the 
Allies  has  been  unable  to  enforce  up  to 
the  present,"  obtained  guarantees  "  which 
are  assuredly  not  valueless.!'  News  from 
Cilicia  indicated  that  the  Kemalists  are 
taking  measures  favorable  to  the  Christian 
minorities;  it  remains  for  the  Christians 
to  adopt  a  favorable  attitude  in  response. 
The  stay  of  M.  Franklin-Bouillon  and  or 
special  French  representatives,  added  to 
the    guarantees    set    forth    in    the    Angora 


Treaty  itself,  the  French  note  implies, 
create  a  most  favorable  presumption.  (4; 
France  will  urge,  at  the  time  of  the  gen- 
eral peace  treaty,  its  claims  in  justifica- 
tion of  the  revision  of  the  northern  frontier 
in  the  interests  of  the  Syrian  mandate 
itself.  She  renews  her  pledge  not  lo 
allow  the  use  of  the  Syrian  section  of  the 
Bagdad  Railway  by  the  Tufks  for  the 
transportation  of  troops  hostile  to  British 
mandated  territory.  (5)  France  derives 
no  immediate  advantage  from  Article  10, 
v>^hich  provides  only  for  a  preliminary 
"  acceptance  "  of  the  transfer  of  an  im- 
portant section  of  the  Bagdad  Railway  to 
French  interests,  reserving  the  execution 
of  this  to  the  future  general  peace  treaty. 
Under  this  article,  France  waives  none  of 
her  rights  deriving  from  the  Tripartite 
Agreement  and  the  Treaty  of  Sevres. 
(6)  In  conclusion,  the  French  note  assured 
the  British  Government  that  France  "  will 
make  all  possible  efforts  to  collaborate  in 
the  suggested  work  of  mediation,  a  task 
which  will  be  rendered  all  the  easier  by 
the  agreement  of  France,  Great  Britain  and 
Italy,  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  this  media- 
tion, and  the  methods  by  which  it  is  to  be 
brought  about." 

Separate  Secret  Agreements 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  first  letter  of 
Lord  Curzon  to  the  French  Embassy,  Nov. 
25,  closes  with  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  British  Government  has  heard  that 
France  entered  into  separate  secret  agree- 
ments with  Turkey.  In  the  notes  that  fol- 
lowed the  French  Government  evaded  this 
issue.  But  finally,  on  Dec.  10,  after  the 
British  Foreign  Office  had  brought  consid- 
erable pressure  to  bear  on  France,  the 
French  Embassy  transmitted  to  Lord  Cur- 
zon a  copy  of  each  of  the  secret  agree- 
ments which  had  not  been  included  in  the 
Angora  Treaty.  These  documents,  which 
the  Near  East  Conference  and  the  Genoa 
Conference  are  likely  to  find  extremely  in- 
teresting, are  herewith  reproduced  in  full: 

M.    de    Montille    to    the    Marquess    Curzon    of 
Ked.eston. 
(Received    Dec.    11). 
French  Embassy,  London,  t)ec.  10,  1921. 
My  Lord: 

In  taking  note  of  the  assurances  given  by  my 
Government,  your  Lordship  was  good  enough  to 
observe  in  Paragraph  5  of  your  note  of  Nov.  25 
tliat    "  the   vievirs   exchanp^ed   orally   or   in   writing 
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between  M.  Franklin-Bouillon  and  Kemalist  rep- 
resentatives add  nothing  to  the  substance  of  the 
agreement,  which  includes  no  secret  arrange- 
ment." The  French  Government,  anxious  that 
his  Majesty's  Government  should  be  completely 
reassured  in  this  respect,  has  instructed  me  to 
communicate  to  your  Lordship  the  letters  and 
notes  exchanged  between  M.  Franklin-Bouillon 
and  the  Kemalist  representatives.  M.  Briand  has 
already  read  these  letters  and  notes  to  Lord 
Hardinge. 

These  documents,  which  are  attached,  are 
eleven  in  number.  As  your  Lordship  will  be 
able  to  see  for  yourself,  they  do  not  bear  the 
character  of  secret  advantages  involving  any  modi- 
fication of  the  Angora  Agreement. 

The  French  Government  would  be  grateful  if 
the  British  Governmerft  would  refrain  from  pub- 
lishing these  documents  without  previous  con- 
sultation with  the  French  Government. 

L.  DE  MONTILLE. 

ENCLOSURE  1  IN  NO.  5-NOTE 
It  has  been  agreed  between  M.  Franklin-Bouil- 
lon and  Yussuf  Kemal  Bey  that  the  agreement 
signed  today  will  not  come  into  force  until  after 
it  has  been  approved  by  the  two  Governments. 
This  approval  must  be  given  within  a  maximum 
period  of  fifteen  days.  Yussuf  Kemal  Bey  de- 
clares, in  his  capacity  as  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  that  the  approval  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment entails  de  piano  that  of  his  own  Govern- 
ment. 

Done  at  Angora,  Oct.  20,   192L 

FRANKLIN-BOUILLON. 
YUSSUF   KEMAL. 

ENCLOSURE  2  IN  NO.  5 
Yussuf   Kemal   to   M.   Frank'.in-BouilloTu 

Angara,  Oct.  20,  1921. 
Your  Excellency: 

As  a  corollary  to  the  agreement  signed  today 
between  our  two  Governments,  I  am  happy  to 
inform  you  that  the  French  educational  and 
charitable  institutions  and  relief  organizations 
will  continue  to  exist  in  Turkey,  it  being  clearly 
understood  that  such  institutions  and  organiza- 
tions shall  not  under  any  pretext  or  in  any  cir- 
cumstance lend  themselves  to  propaganda  or  to 
any  action  whatsoever  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
Turkev  or  to  Ottoman  law. 

YUSSUF  KEMAL. 

ENCLOSURE  3  IN  NO.  5— NOTE. 

In  signing  the  agreement  arrived  at  today  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  Grand  National 
Assembly  of  Turkey  and  the  Government  of  the 
French  Republic,  Yussuf  Kemal  Bey,  the  Turkish 
Plenipotentiary,  has  advanced  the  following  con- 
siderations, of  which  M.  Franklin-Bouillon,  the 
French  Plenipotentiary,  has  taken  note. 

The  Turkish  Plenipotentiary  wishes  to  make 
express  reservations  concerning  the  settlement  of 
questions  relating  to  the  participation  of  Syria 
in  the  Ottoman  debt,  in  State,  Crown  and  Wakf 
property,  and  in  all  other  matters  arising  out  of 
the  change  in  the  legal  status  of  that  country, 
which  settlement  shall  take  place  at  the  time  of 
the  conclusion  of  the  general  treaty  of  peace. 

As    regards    the    districts   of   A'exandretta    and 


Antioch,  Yussuf  Kemal  Bey  declares  that  it  is 
necessary  that  the  inhabitants  should  be  granted 
the  right  to  adopt  a  special  flag  containing  the 
Turkish  flag  as  a  part  of  its  design.  The 
French  Plenipotentiary,  acknowledging  the  de- 
sirability of  according  such  a  privilege  to  the 
inhabitants  of  these  districts,  has  promised  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  this  end  with  his 
Government. 

As  regards  Article  5,  concerning  the  complete 
amnesty  to  be  granted  by  the  two  contracting 
parties,  the  French  Plenipotentiary  declares  that 
he  will  recommend  his  Government  to  take  the 
necessary  measures  in  order  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  districts  of  Alexandretta  and  Antioch  may 
benefit  by  this  amnesty. 

With  regard  to  Article  10,  the  Turkish  Pleni- 
potentiary declares  as  follows; 

1.  The  kilometric  guarantee  has  hitherto,  by 
virtue  of  the  acts  of  concession  of  the  Bagdad 
Railway,  been  established  on  the  basis  of  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  whole  line;  it  is  essential  to 
fix  the  kilometric  guarantee  pertaining  to  the 
Turkish  Bozanti-Nisibin  section,  as  in  the  past, 
on  the  basis  of  the  gross  receipts  of  the  whole 
of  the  Bagdad  line.  The  French  Plenipotentiary 
undertakes  to  call  the  attention  of  his  Govern- 
ment to  the  equity  of  this  claim. 

2.  The  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  parties 
agree  that  the  fixing  of  the  tariff  for  Turkish 
military  transport  by  railway  in  Syrian  territory 
and  the  fixing  of  the  tariff  for  Syrian  transport 
by  railway  in  Turkish  territory  will  be  reserved 
for  subsequent  examination.  They  have  likewise 
recognized  the  necessity  on  both  sides  of  giving 
adequate  notice  every  time  that  either  of  the 
two  countries  desires  to  avail  itself  of  the  right 
specified  in  Article  10,  Paragraph  2,  of  the 
Franco-Turkish    agreement. 

The  Turkish  Plenipotentiary  makes  the  follow- 
ing request,  which  the  French  Plenipotentiary 
agrees  to  support  with  his  Government: 

In  the  port  of  Alexandretta,  Turkish  nationals, 
Turkish  goods  and  vessels  under  the  Turkish 
flag  should  enjoy  entire  freedom  of  use  of  the 
port.  They  should  in  this  and  in  all  respects 
])e  treated  on  a  footing  of  absolute  equality  with 
the  inhabitants,  the  goods  and  the  vessels  of  the 
t:3untry. 

In  that  port  there  should  be  leased  to  Turkey 
a  piece  of  land  which  should  be  set  apart  for 
the  direct  transit  of  merchandise  coming  from 
or  going  to  Turkey.  All  facilities  should  be 
granted  to  Turkey  for  linking  up  this  piece  of 
land  with  the  railway  connecting  Alexandretta 
with  Turkish  territory,  and  for  its  administration, 
leasing  and  method  of  exploitation. 

No  dues  or  taxes  other  than  tonnage,  wharf- 
age, pilotage,  lighthouse  and  quarantine  dues, 
levied  equally  on  the  inhabitants,  goods  and 
vessels  of  the  country,  should  be  imposed  on 
Turkish  nationals,  goods  and  vessels  engaged  in 
the  transit  of  merchandise  coming  from  or  going 
to  Turkey. 

Done  at  Angora  in  duplicate,  Oct.  20,  1921 
(1337). 

FRANKLIN-BOUILLON. 
YUSSUF  KEMAL  BEY. 
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ENCLOSURE  4  IN  NO.  5 
Yussuf  Kemal  to  M.  Franklin- Bouillon. 

Angora,  Oct.  20,  1921. 
Your  Excellency: 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  my  Gov- 
ernment desires  to  avail  itself  of  the  collabora- 
tion of  French  specialist  instructors  in  the  Turk- 
ish gendarmerie  schools. 

I  trust  that  the  Government  of  the  French 
Republic  will  be  good  enough  to  give  this  request 
its  consideration.  1  should  be  happy  to  inform 
your  Excellency  later  of  the  number  of  French 
instructors  we  shall  require. 

YUSSUF  KEMAL. 

ENCLOSURE  5  IN  NO.  5 
Yussuf  Kemal  to  M.  Franklin-Bouillon 

Angora,  Oct.  20,   1921. 
Your  Excellency: 

With  reference  to  Article  12  of  the  agreement 
signed  today  between  our  two  Governments,  I 
have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  method  of 
apportioning  the  waters  of  the  Kuweik  can  bfe 
settled  by  the  representatives  of  the  population 
of  the  Turkish  districts  situated  to  the  north  of 
the  line  specified  in  Article  8,  and  those  of  the 
population  of  the  City  of  Aleppo. 

YUSSUF  KEMAL. 

ENCLOSURE  6  IN  NO.  5 
Yussuf  Kemal  to  M.  Franklin-Bouillon. 

Angora,  Oct.  20,  1921. 
Your  Excellency: 

In  reply  to  the  note  which  you  were  good 
enough  to  address  to  me  on  Oct.  20,  1921,  re- 
specting the  request  of  a  French  group  regard- 
ing the  Arghana  mine  and  an  agricultural  con- 
cession wfiich  is  stated  to  have  been  granted  be- 
fore the  war  in  the  vilayet  of  Adana,  I  am  happy 
to  inform  your  Excellency  that  I  shall  cause  the 
examination  of  these  two  questions  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with  without  delay. 

YUSSUF  KEMAL  BEY. 

ENCLOSURE  7  IN  NO.  5 

M.  Franklin-Bouillon  to  Yussuf  Kemal. 

Angora,  Oct.  20,  1921. 
Your  Excellency: 

I  hasten  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
note  accompanying  the  agreement,  the  terms  of 
which  we  have*  drawn  up  together. 

I  fully  share  your  hope  that  the  agreement 
concluded  between  the  Government  of  the  French 
Republic  and  the  Government  of  the  Grand  Na- 
tional Assembly  of  Turkey  with  a  view  to  effect 
a  definite  and  durable  peace  will  result  in  the 
re-establishment  and  consolidation  of  the  close  re- 
lations which  have  existed  in  the  past  between 
the  two  nations,  the  Government  of  the  French 
Republic  making  every  effort  to  settle  in  a  spirit 
of  cordial  agreement  all  questions  relating  to  the 
independence  and  the  sovereignty  of  Turkey. 

HENRY  FRANKLIN-BOUILLON. 

ENCLOSURE  8  IN  NO.  5 
M.  Franklin-Bouillon  to   Yussuf  Kemal. 

Angora,  Oct.  20,  1921.     . 
Your  Excellency: 

I    have    much    pleasure    in    acknowledging    the 


receipt  of  your  letters  of  Oct.  20,  1921   (of  which 
I  attach  copies),  respecting: 

1.  The  maintenance  of  French  schools  and  in- 
stitutions in  Turkey. 

2.  The  selection  of  French  officers  as  gen- 
darmerie instructors. 

3.  The  apportioning  of  the  waters  of  the 
Kuweik. 

4.  The  concession  for  the  Arghana  mine  and 
for  cotton  fields  in  Cilicia. 

HENRY   FRANKLIN   BOUILLON. 

ENCLOSURE  9  IN  NO.  5 

M.  Franklin-Bouillon  to    Yussuf  Kemal. 

Angora,  Oct.  20,  1921. 
Your  Excellency: 

As  a  corollary  to  Article  7  of  the  agreement 
signed  today  between  our  two  Governments,  I 
think  it  desirable  to  explain  that  as  regards  the 
special  administrative  regime  for  the  district  of 
Alexandretta,  the  districts  with  Turkish  majori- 
ties will  in  general  be  administered  by  officials 
of  Turkish  race.  Schools  will  be  established 
which  will  enjoy  all  facilities  for  Turkish  cultural 
development. 

This  regime  will  apply  equally  to  the 'district 
of  Antioch  and  to  the  parts  of  the  old  vilayet 
of  Adana  to  the  south  of  the  line  specified  in 
Article  8. 

HENRY  FRANKLIN-BOUILLON. 

ENCLOSURE  10  IN  NO.  5 
M.  Franklin-Bouillon  to  Yussuf  Kemal. 

Angora,  Oct.  20,   1921. 
Your  Excellency: 

As  a  corollary  to  the  agreement  signed  this  day 
between  our  two  Governments,  I  have  the  honor 
to  confirm  the  fact  that  the  recognition  of  the 
transfer  prescribed  by  Article  10  of  that  agree- 
ment is  subject  to  the  two  following  conditions: 

1.  That  the  rights  of  the  Turkish  Government 
shall  be  maintained. 

2.  That  the  Government  shall  be  guaranteed 
against  any  claims  by  the  old  company  resulting 
from  the  transfer. 

HENRY  FRANKLIN-BOUILLON. 

ENCLOSURE  11  IN  NO.  5 

M.   Franklin-Bouillon  to   Yussuf  Kemal. 

Angora,  Oct.  20,  1921. 
Your  Excellency: 

I  had  occasion  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations  which 
took  place  in  London  in  March,  1921,  your 
plenipotentiaries  promised  to  the  representatives 
of  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic  the 
concession  of  the  Arghana  mines,  of  which  a 
French  group  had  made  a  very  complete  pre- 
liminary examination.  Your  Excellency  informed 
me  that  this  concession  had  already  been  granted 
to  a  Turkish  group.  I  then  requested  you  to 
make  every  endeavor  to  arrange  with  this  group 
that  the  French  group  should  participate  to  a 
fair  extent  in  this  undertaking. 

T  pointed  out  to  your  Excellency  at  the  same 
time  that  a  French  company,  the  Societe  Van- 
deuvre  de  Lesseps,  had  obtained  the  concession 
of  cotton  fields  in  Cilicia,  and  that  the  greatest 
difficulties  had  been  placed  in  the  way  of  the 
transfer  of  the  lands  granted.     Your   Excellency 
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was  pood  enough  to  assure  me  that  you  would 
do  everything  possible  to  expedite  the  examina- 
tion of  these  two  questions. 

I  have  pleasure  in  taking  note  of  your  declara- 
tion. HENRY  FRANKLIN-BOUILLON. 

NO.  6 

The  Marquess   Curzon  of  Kedleston  to  M.  de 
Montille. 
Foreign  Office,  Dec.  15,   1921. 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  note  of  Dec.  10,  communicating,  for  the 
information  of  his  Majesty's  Government,  copies 
of  certain  annexes  to  the  agreement  of  Oct.  20, 
signed  by  M.  Franklin-Bouillon  and  Yussuf 
Kemal  Bey,  and  also  of  certain  letters  exchanged 
between  these  gentlemen  on  the  same  subject. 
CURZON  OF  KEDLESTON. 

There  the  whole  matter  stood,  subject  to 
change  according  to  the  nature  and  extent 
ot  the  proposed  British  ''  intervention,' 
and  without  any  further  assurance  on  the 
part  of  the  French  that  they  would  agree 


to  readjustment  of  the  terms  of  the  Angora 
Treaty. 

The  French  feared  that  an  attempL 
would  be  made  to  force  this  readjustment 
of  terms  at  the  Genoa  Conference,  and  thac 
was  one  of  the  main  reasons  back  of  their 
opposition  to  the  conference.  Exactly 
what  happened  at  the  Boulogne  meeting 
between  Lloyd  George  and  Poincare  is  not 
known,  but  I  am  advised  from  reliable 
sources  that,  as  a  result  of  that  meeting,, 
France  has  agreed  to  support  the  British 
"  intervention "  plan  if  the  plans  are 
mediative  in  nature,  and  to  remain  neutral 
if  they  are  of  a  military  nature;  and  that 
she  will,  in  effect,  consent  to  the  readjust- 
ment of  the  terms  of  the  Angora  Treaty 
if  and  when  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
strength  and  influence  of  the  Allies  can 
enforce  the  change  of  terms  on  the  Turkish 
Nationalist  Government. 


COXSTAXTINK    VERSl  S    VENIZELOS 

By  EvAGKLOS  Karageorgas 


To    the    Editor   of   Current    History: 

It  has  j)een  cliarged  that  the  present  regime 
gained  power  in  Greece  by  promising  to  the 
"war-weary"  Greeks  demobilization;  and  yet  in 
every  one  of  their  proclamations  the  former 
Opposition  emphasized  their  approval  of  Veni- 
zelos's  foreign  policy,  even  going  to  the  length 
of  presenting  a  note  to  the  allied  Ministers  in 
Athens,  in  which  it  was  declared  that  the  Greeks 
were  united  in  the  desire  for  the  realization  of 
their  national  aspirations.  When  the  offensive 
against  the  Turks  began,  Greece's  well-wishers 
declared  that  the  operations  against  the  Turks 
had  as  their  sole  object  the  reinforcement  of 
Constantine's  popularity.  The  war  against  the 
Turks  was  popular  in  Greece,  and  yet  Venizelos's 
defeat  was  due  to  the  war-weariness  of  the  cow- 
ardly Greeks! 

For  lack  of  any  serious  argument,  when  the 
Greek  question  is  being  discussed,  the  adherents 


of  the  farmer  Premier,  knowing  the  psychology 
of  the  American  people,  consistently  resort  to 
such  phrases  as  "  the  Divine  right  of  Kings," 
'■  autocracy,"  &c.  The  Venizelists  in  so  doing 
may  be  moved  by  selfish  motives.  Why,  however, 
does  an  American  overlook  the  fact  that  Con- 
stantine  was  re-enthroned  at  the  insistence  of 
over  90  per  cent,  of  his  people?  Is  it  not  strange 
that  a  people  who  boast  of  their  democratic 
inclinations  should  be  unwilling  to  respect  a 
nation's  wishes?  I  am  particularly  referring  to 
tlie  non-recognition  of  the  present  Greek  regime 
by   the  American   Government. 

Venizelos's  followers  assert  that  they  aim  at 
the  transformation  of  the  present  form  of  Greek 
Government  into  a  republic,  and  yet,  strangely 
fMiough,  they  are  unwilling  to  obey  the  funda- 
mental rule  of  democracy,  which  demands  that 
tlie  minority  respect  the  will  of  the  majority! 

EUis  and  Eighth  Streets,  Augusta,  Ga.,  Jan. 
12,   VM'i. 


THE 

TURKISH   GOVERNMENT 
AT  ANGORA 

By  M.  Zekeria 

Rise  of  the  Nationalist  movement  under  Mustapha  Kemal,  its 
defiance  of  the  Allies,  its  establishment  of  a  de  facto  Government, 
and  its  present  purposes,  as  viewed  by  the  Turks 


ANEW  and  important  factor  is  arising 
out  of  the  political  chaos  that  has 
prevailed  in  the  Near  East  since  the 
armistice.  Turkey  is  passing  through  a 
revolution,  which  may  have  an  enormous 
effect  upon  the  Near  and  the  Middle  East, 
and  perhaps  all  over  Asia.  The  centre  of 
this  revolution  is  the  Turkish  Nationalist 
movement,  which  sprang  up  in  Anatolia 
after  the  armistice.  In  the  beginning  this 
movement  was  a  mere  act  of  protest  against 
the  partition  of  Turkey  by  the  European 
powers;  later  it  became  an  organized  army 
fighting  against  the  invading  Greek  forces; 
and  now  at  last  it  has  become  a  strong  or- 
ganized Government  under  the  leadership 
of  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha.  It  spread  so 
rapidly  through  Turkey  that  before  a  year 
had  elapsed  the  Allies  thought  it  necessary 
to  summon  its  representatives  to  London 
and  discuss  their  demands.  Since  that 
date,  which  was  at  the  beginning  of  1921, 
the  Government  set  up  by  Kemal's  follow- 
ers at*  Angora  has  become  the  real  ruling 
power  of  Turkey.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Allies  sooner  or  later  will  be  obliged  to 
recognize  it  as  the  de  facto  Government  of 
Turkey  and  the  only  authoritative  repre- 
sentative of  the  Turkish  people. 

The  revolution  of  1908,  when  Abdul- 
Hamid  was  overthrown  and  a  constitu- 
tional government  established,  made  a 
great  sensation  all  over  Europe,  and  was 
known  almost  overnight  abroad.  The  real 
character  of  the  new  Turkish  Nationalist 
movement,  however,  has  so  far  not  been 
known,  and  its  political  effect  upon  the 
Orient  is  generally  overlooked.  It  may  be 
interesting,  therefore,  to  study  the  charac- 


ter of  the  movement  to  see  how  it  is  or- 
ganized, what  role  it  plays  in  the  Orient, 
what  its  relation  is  to  the  Sultan,  and  what 
its  attitude  is  toward  Islamic  nations. 

How  THE  Movement  Arose 

In  order  to  foster  an  organized  protest 
against  the  partition  of  Turkey,  and  espe- 
cially against  the  occupation  of  Smyrna, 
Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  went  to  Anatolia 
in  the  middle  of  1919  and  summoned  a 
congress  in  Erzerum.  People  throughout 
Turkey  sent  representatives  to  this  con- 
gress, where  they  discussed  the  measures  to 
be  taken  against  the  Greek  Army  and  the 
allied  plan  of  partition.  They  decided  to 
hold  a  second  and  larger  meeting  in  Sivas. 
Two  months  later,  in  November,  1919,  the 
representatives  of  all  the  provinces  assem- 
bled there  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
Nationalist  movement.  They  organized  na- 
tional associations  throughout  the  country 
and  decided  to  use  the  army  for  carrying 
out  their  plan.  Up  to  that  date  their  aim 
had  been  limited;  they  had  had  no  inten- 
tion of  organizing  a  Government  in  rivalry 
with  that  of  Constantinople.  But  the  occu- 
pation of  Constantinople  by  the  allied 
forces,  and  the  oppression  that  followed, 
caused  all  the  Deputies  and  the  intellectual 
leaders  to  go  to  Anatolia  and  to  join  Mus- 
tapha Kemal.  The  addition  of  these  new 
elements  and  the  ever-increasing  hostility 
of  the  Allies  led  the  Nationalists  to  or- 
ganize a  new  Government  in  Angora.  In 
April,  1920,  with  the  participation  of  all 
the  representatives  of  the  nation,  including 
those  of  Thrace,  Smyrna  and  Constanti- 
nople, they  opened  the  National  Assembly, 
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and  under  the  Presidency  of  Mustapha  Ke- 
mal  Pasha  organized  a  Nationalist  Govern- 
ment. The  aim  of  this  new  Government 
may  be  summarized  in  two  words:  democ- 
racy and  independence. 

The  National  Assembly,  immediately 
after  its  first  meeting,  passed  two  impor- 
tant bills  fixing  the  fundamental  basis  of 
the  policy  of  the  Nationalist  Government. 
One  of  these  bills  is  called  the  (Constitu- 
tional Law,  under  which  the  old  constitu- 
tional monarchy  is  abolished  and  a  much 
more  democratic  system  of  government 
adopted.  The  other  bill  is  called  the  Na- 
tional Pact,  stating  the  conditions  under 
which  the  Nationalists  uncompromisingly 
demand  the  political,  judicial  and  eco- 
nomic independence  of  Turkey.  These  two 
fundamental  acts  indicate  the  real  charac- 
ter of  the  Turkish  Nationalist  Government. 

The  Constitutional  Law 

The  constitutional  law  is  a  new  experi- 
ment in  democracy,  especially  in  the 
Orient.  Its  peculiarity  is  that  it  creates 
neither  a  republic  nor  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  nor  does  it  resemble  any  other 
existing  form  of  democratic  governmenl. 
According  to  the  Constitution  of  Angora, 
all  the  power  of  the  State  is  vested  in  the 
hands  of  the  National  Assembly,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  direct  representatives  of 
the  people.  There  are  no  separate  legisla- 
tive, executive  and  judicial  powers,  as  gen- 
erally accepted  by  the  European  democra- 
cies. The  National  Assembly  is  all  three 
in  one.  As  a  consequence  of  the  concen- 
tration of  all  the  powers  of  the  State  in  one 
body,  there  is  no  Cabinet  in  Angora,  no 
individual  dictator,  no  monarch,  nor  even 
a  President.  The  National  Assembly  is  the 
embodiment  of  all  the  power  that  monarch? 
or  Presidents  possess  in  the  other  demo- 
cratic States.  Consequently,  Mustapha 
Kemal  Pasha  is  not  a  dictator  or  the  Pres- 
ident of  a  republic.  Until  the  recent  Greek 
offensive,  he  was  merely  President  of  the 
National  Assembly.  On  Nov.  16  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  turned  over  its  executive 
power  to  Mustapha  Kemal  for  a  period  of 
four  months,  which  lately  has  been  ex- 
tended to  four  months  reckoned  from  Feb. 
14.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  will  return 
to  his  original  position  as  the  President 
of  the  Assembly.  As  such,  he  is  the  for- 
mal representative  of  the  nation.    He  signs 


the  acts  of  the  Assembly  and  the  treaties 
agreed  with  the  foreign  nations,  and  he  re- 
ceives the  diplomatic  representatives  of 
foreign  Governments.  But  that  is  the  ex- 
tent of  his  authority.  He  cannot  do  any- 
thing else  without  the  consent  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly. 

There  is,  as  I  have  said,  no  Cabinet  or 
Prime  Minister  in  Angora,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  The  National  Assem- 
bly charges  certain  of  its  own  members — 
heads  of  the  administrative  departments — 
to  carry  out  the  Government's  decisions. 
They  are  not  the  members  of  a  Cabinet  as 
a  unit,  but  the  personal  representatives  of 
the  Assembly,  and  they  act  on  behalf  of 
the  Assembly.  Every  Minister — called  a 
Representative  in  Angora — is  responsible 
directly  to  the  Assembly,  but  otherwise  is 
independent.  The  domestic  and  foreign 
policies  of  the  Government  are  determined 
not  by  the  members  of  the  Government,  but 
by  the  Assembly  itself. 

The  only  ruling  power,  therefore,  in  An- 
atolia is  the  National  Assembly,  which  is 
the  real,  direct  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple. All  persons  20  years  of  age,  who  are 
residents  of  Turkey  and  who  are  Ottoman 
subjects,  have  the  right  to  vote.  This  is 
one  of  the  steps  taken  toward  the  dem- 
ocratization of  Turkey.  The  second  is  the 
decentralization  of  the  administration.  The 
National  Assembly  abolished  the  old 
strictly  centralized  regime,  and  has  given 
the  right  of  administration  to  the  local 
communities  and  provinces. 

The  National  Pact 

Now  as  to  the  National  Pact:  This  is  a 
very  important  document,  because  it  shows 
the  character  of  the  Angora  Government 
more  clearly  than  anything  else.  In  this 
pact,  the  Turkish  National  Assembly,  fix- 
ing the  peace  conditions,  and  stating  its  • 
political  ideals,  openly  disclaims  all  the 
imperialistic  ideas  of  previous  Govern- 
ments. The  Nationalists  do  not  claim  any 
right  of  sovereignty  over  the  territories 
where  the  Turks  are  not  in  a  majority,  such 
as  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  &c.  They  promise 
to  recognize  the  rights  of  minorities  as  ac- 
cepted by  the  small  or  newly  created 
States,  such  as  Rumania,  Bulgaria  and  Po- 
land. They  are  ready  to  recognize  the 
freedom  of  the  Straits  for  the  traffic  of  the 
merchant  vessels  of  all  nations.   But,  at  the 
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same  time,  they  want  absolute  independ- 
ence in  their  own  home.  They  will  not 
compromise  on  that  point. 

Besides  the  reforms  of  a  political  and 
democratic  nature,  the  Nationalists  have  in- 
troduced  some  radical  reforms  in  educa- 
tion and  in  the  social  and  economic  life  of 
Turkey.  They  have  opened,  for  instance, 
dozens  of  colleges  and  normal  schools, 
passed  social  laws  for  the  protection  of 
workers,  abolished  the  export  taxes  to  en- 
courage the  exportation  of  native  products, 
&c.  In  brief,  in  two  years'  time  Turkey 
has  witnessed  a  revolution  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  taken 
years.  Now  we  can  safely  say  that,  despite 
the  state  of  war,  Turkey  has  a  Government 
of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the 
people.  All  foreigners  who  have  recently 
visited  Angora  attest  this  unanimously. 

Sultan  and  Pan-Islam 

In  this  brief  analysis  two  points  need 
elucidation:  One  is  in  regard  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Sultan  in  this  new  Constitution, 
and  the  other  concerns  the  attitude  of  the 
Angora  Government  toward  the  other  Mos- 
lem nations.  The  Turkish  Nationalist 
leader,  in  a  long  speech  delivered  in  the 
National  Assembly  on  Jan.  1,  1922,  said 
in  regard  to  the  position  of  the  Sultan : 

We  have  a  deep  respect  for  the  imperial  family, 
which  has  held  for  centuries  the  fate  of  Turkey 
in  its  hands,  and  worked  for  her  prosperity.  But 
that  is  ail.  We  do  not  and  we  cannot  po 
further  than  that.  This  respect  does  not  mean 
servility.  We  are  not  looking  for  a  "  boss."  Ac- 
cording to  our  religion,  the  real  ruler  is  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  acting  ruler  is  but  the  servant  of  the 
people.  For  the  Caliph,  who  has  the  respect 
of  all  the  Moslem  nations,  we  cherish  due  respect 
also.  This  is  one  proposition,  but  to  make  him 
the  dictator  of  the  Turkish  people  is  entirely 
another  one.  We  obey  and  we  bow  only  to  God, 
and  to  none  else. 

These  words  of  Mustapha  Kemal  mean 
that  the  present  Nationalist  Government 
does  not  recognize  the  authority  of  the 
Sultan,  and  that  its  leaders  will  not  return 
to  the  old  regime  and  reinvest  the  Sultan 
with  supreme  power  over  the  country.  They 
will  probably  accept  in  the  future  a  mon- 
arch, but  only  as  a  mere  shadow. 

As  to  the  attitude  of  the  Angora  Govern- 


ment toward  the  other  Moslem  nations,  I 
quote  the  following  additional  declaration 
of  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha: 

One  of  the  many  causes  of  our  present  calamity 
is  the  unrealizable  dream  of  our  previous  rulers. 
They  dreamed  of  building  a  vast  empire,  of  unit- 
ing all  the  Moslem  nations  or  the  Turanian  race; 
hence  Pan-Islamism  and  Pan-Turanism.  These 
were  the  dreams  that  led  the  members  of  the 
Union  and  Progress  organization  to  enter  the 
great  war.  These  are  ideals  up  in  the  clouds.  Let 
us  be  more  humble  and  more  realistic  in  our 
policy.  What  I  understand  by  Pan-Islamism  is 
this:  As  a  Moslem  nation  we  are  exceedingly  in- 
terested in  the  fate  of  our  Moslem  brothers  of 
other  countries.  We  want  to  see  them  happy 
and  prosperous.  It  will  be  a  great  pleasure  for 
us  to  see  the  other  Mohammedan  nations  securing 
their  independence,  and  getting  rid  of  foreign 
yokes.  We  follow  with  great  interest  their 
struggles  for  independence,  as  we  are  sure  that 
they  follow  ours.  But  to  base  our  policy  upon 
this  feeling,  and  to  pursue  a  Pan-Islamic  policy, 
would  be  to  invite  danger  to  our  own  country 
and  to  hurt  our  own  cause.  We  are  in  sympathy 
with  their  cause,  but  we  cannot  fight  for  them. 
We  are  not  dreamers,  we  are  not  Pan-Islamists  or 
Pan-Turanians.  Our  aim  is  to  secure  only  our 
own  independence.  We  are  not  fichting,  we  are 
not  shedding  our  blood  for  anything  else. 

It  is  undeniable,  however,  that,  despite 
the  moderate  attitude  of  the  Angora  Gov- 
ernment, all  the  Moslem  nations  are  in 
sympathy  with  the  Turkish  Nationalist 
movement,  and  that  they  recognize  Angora 
as  the  centre  of  the  Moslem  world.  They 
have  turned  their  eyes  and  hopes  to  the 
new  Turkish  capital,  sent  representatives 
there,  and  asked  the  leadership  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  for  the  Moslem  world. 
The  Angora  Government,  which  has  the 
friendliest  attitude  toward  them  all,  has 
signed  political  and  commercial  treaties 
with  Persia,  Afghanistan  and  Turkestan. 
Evidently  this  is  a  new  era  in  the  Moslem 
world. 

In  conclusion,  we  m^y  say  that  the 
Turkish  Nationalist  Government  of  An- 
gora, which  has  upset  all  the  partition 
plans  of  the  European  powers,  and  which 
seemingly  will  have  a  big  influence  upon 
the  future  of  the  Moslem  wqrld,  is  a  demo- 
cratic and  liberal  Government.  It  has  no 
imperialistic  ideas,  no  Pan-Islamic  or  Pan- 
Turanian  dreams.  Its  only  ideal  is  to  se- 
cure an  independent  home  for  Turks. 


THE    PRINCES    OF    INDIA 
AND   GANDHI'S  REVOLT 

By  Michael  A.  E.  White* 

Why  Indians  one  hundred  and  seven  native  rulers  stand  solidly 
for  British  rule  and  against  Gandhi's  revolutionary  move- 
ment— Their  wonderful  entertainments  for  the  Prince  of  Wales 


WRITERS  on  the  situation  in  India 
frequently  draw  comparisons  be- 
tween the  present  symptoms  of  re- 
voh  and  those  immediately  preceding  the 
great  mutiny  of  1857.  But  the  facts  show 
that  there  is  very  little  similarity  between 
the  two,  except  that 
Hindus  and  Moham- 
medans did  unite 
against  the  Brit' oh 
in  1857,  and  their 
doing  so  now  is  not, 
therefore,  an  entire- 
ly unique  proceed- 
ing, as  sometimes 
asserted. 

The  most  signifi- 
cant difference  be- 
tween the  two  move- 
ments lies  in  their 
leaders  and  the  mo 
tives  actuating 
them.  The  leaders 
of     the     revolt     in 


*Captain  White,  the 
author  of  this  article, 
was  born  in  India, 
went  to  school  with 
Kipling,  and  later  as  a 
soldier  saw  many  years 
of  service  in  that  coun- 
try, as  did  also  his  five 
brothers,  his  father 
and  his  grandfather 
before  him,  most  of 
whom  lost  their  lives 
there  in  various  cam- 
paigns to  defend  the 
British  rule.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  novel  of 
the  Indian  mutiny, 
"  Lachmi  Bai,"  and  of 
other  stories  and  books 
of  India.  He  is  now  a 
resident  of  New  York 
City. — Editor. 


THE  NIZAM   OF  HYDERABAD 

A  ti/jncal  tiative  Prince  of  India  and  hiS 

two    sons,    clad    in    the    richly   jeweled 

robes    so    characteristic   of   court 

life    in    India 


1857  were  not  of  the  idealistic  stamp  of 
Gandhi;  they  were  not  revolutionaries  talk- 
ing of  setting  up  an  Indian  republic,  but 
princes  and  nobles  who  fought  to  safe- 
guard, enhance  or  recover  their  own  inter- 
ests, jeopardized  as  they  were  by  the  en- 
croachments of  the 
British  East  India 
Company.  Thus  il 
came  about  that  the 
last  of  the  Moham- 
medan Mogul  Era- 
p  e  r  o  r  s,  Bahadur 
Shah,  allied  himself 
with  the  infamous 
Hindu,  Nana  Sahib, 
who  claimed  the 
throne  of  the  Mara- 
tha  Peshwas;  and 
that  the  disinherited 
Hindu  Rani 
(Queen)  of  Jhansi 
fought  side  by  side 
with  the  Mohamme- 
dan Nawab  of  Ban- 
da  in  vain  efforts  to 
"  drive  the  British 
into  the  sea."  Had 
their  efforts  been 
successful  the  mere 
shadow  of  the  Great 
Moguls  of  Delhi 
might  have  re- 
gained somewhat  of 
a  real  substance  of 
power,  the  Nana 
Sahib  would  have 
become  Peshwa  of 
the  Marathas,  and 
the  heroic  Rani  of 
Jhansi,     "  the     best 
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and  bravest  of  the 
rebel  leader  s,''  • 
would  likely  have 
established  herself 
as  sovereign  ruler 
in  the  great  palace 
and  fortress  of 
G  w  a  1  i  o  r,  from 
which  she  had 
driven  the  Mahara- 
ja Scindhia,  a  Brit- 
ish ally,  in  wild 
rout.  Otherwise, 
the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple and  revolted 
troops  in  1857  was 
to  fight  in  support 
of  the  comparative- 
ly few^  native  rulers 
who  actually  took 
up  arms  against  the 
British  (no  doubt  a 
larger  number  sat 
on  the  fence  wait- 
ing the  turn  of  af- 
fairs), being  incited 
thereto  by  rumors 
of  British  offenses 
against  their  relig- 
ious or  caste  preju- 
dices. The  revolt 
was  confined  chief- 
ly to  Northern  India,  with  the  large  East- 
ern and  Western  Presidencies  of  Bombay 
and  Madras  but  little  affected.* 

How  vastly  different  the  situation  is  now 
can  be  seen  at  a  glance.  The  Presidencies 
of  Bombay  and  Madras  are  as  much  af- 
fected as  Bengal,  and  indeed,  apparently 
excepting  the  native  States,  the  revolution- 
ary propaganda  of  Gandhi  as  directed 
against  British  rule  has  spread  all  over 
India.  With  him  are  linked  the  Hindu 
extremists,  mostly  young  men  saturated 
with  the  doctrines  of  Karl  Marx  and  seem- 
ingly inclined  to  worship  at  wayside 
shrines  of  Messrs.  Lenin  and  Trotzky,  as 
possibly  new  deities  to  add  to  the  endless 
number  of  gods  from  time  to  time  em- 
braced within  the  Hindu  pantheon.  Hindu 
intellectuals  of  this  type  did  not  exist 
in   1857. 

But,  as  in  1857,  these  would-be  Hindu 
revolutionaries  have  Mohammedan  allies. 


THE   BEGUM   OF   BHOPAL 
TTie  only  woman  ruler  in  India,  who  rules 
■many  of  India's  teeming  millions,  and 
who    receives    a    salute    of    twenty-one 
guns  wherever  she  goes  in  her  do- 
main   of   7,000   square    miles 


led  by  the  Ali 
Brothers.  Though 
the  ostensible  ob- 
ject of  these  Mo- 
hammedans is  the 
restoration  of  the 
Caliph  and  Sultan 
i  n  Constantinople, 
of  a  certainty  they 
do  not  contemplate 
the  setting  up  of  a 
Hindu  republic  in 
Delhi  reminiscent 
of  all  the  Moham- 
m  e  d  a  n  imperial 
glories  of  Akbar,, 
Jehangir,  the  Em- 
press Nur  Jehan, 
Shah  Jehan  and  Au- 
rangzeb.*  For  them 
it  is  not  for  nothing 
that  it  was  proudly 
written  in  Persian 
characters  above 
the  entrance  to  the 
Great  Hall  of  Pub- 
lic Audience,  and 
still  remains  to  be 
read: 

If  there  be  a  Paradise 

on   earth. 
It  is  this,  it  is  this! 


The  Native  Princes 
But  what  of  the  native  princes'^ 


What 


is  their  attitude  toward  the  present  move- 
ment? So  far,  from  their  station  and 
rank  has  come  no  leader  as  in  1857;  not 
even  a  single  public  utterance  of  sympathy. 
Interested,  deeply  so,  no  doubt  they  all 
are,  but  one  can  believe  with  little  enthu- 
siasm for  abolishing  British  protection  as 
well  as  control,  when  so  many  homeless 
kings  and  princes  have  become  wanderers 
over  Europe. 

Of  a  truth,  times  and  conditions  have 
changed  since  1857.  With  the  transfer 
of  governing  power  from  the  East  India 
Company  direct  to  the  British  Crown  most 
of  their  grievances  were  adjusted  and 
settled.  As  princes  of  the  Indian  Empire 
their  titles  and  territories  were  made  se- 
cure against  further  encroachment.  The 
native  laws  of  succession  came  into  active 


*Kaye  and  Mallison's 
Mutiny." 


History  of  the  Indian 


♦Tavernier's 
Great   Mogul." 


Memoirs    of    the    Court    of    the 
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force  again.  Juggling  with  native  thrones 
as  a  source  of  official  enrichment  forever 
went  out  of  political  fashion.  Some  of 
the  princes  now  maintain  their  own  mili- 
tary forces.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  rajah 
or  nawab  is  not  permitted  to  make  war  on 
a  neighbor,  he  can  sleep  comfortably  with 
out  fear  of  awaking  some  night  to  find  his 
palace  stormed.  While  the  British  resi- 
dent at  each  native  court  may  occasionally 
feel  compelled  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
government  and  perchance  in  a  few  in- 
stances become  thereby  regarded  as  pol- 
litical  nuisance,  yet,  when  his  Highness 
thinks  it  over,  does  not  the  same  resident, 
backed  by  the  power  of  Great  Britain, 
uphold  him  on  the  throne  with  all  the  dig- 
nity and  prestige  due  to  his  princely  rank! 
Such  later  provisions  as  prohibiting  the 
native  princes  from  leaving  their  States 
w  ithout  permission  of  the  Viceroy,  if  nom- 
inally irksome,  were  enacted  to  restrain 
those  inclined  to  make  too  frequent  and  too 
expensive  trips  to  European  pleasure  re 
sorts;  in  fact,  they  were  meant  as  a  dis- 
couragement of  absent  rulership. 

At  a  period,  then,  when  crowns  rest  none 
too  easily  on  royal  brows,  why  should  the 
Indian  princes  forsake  the  fair  security  of 
their  rule  under  British  protection  for  th-^ 
insecurity  of  Gandhiism  and  the  political- 
ly destructive  plans  of  the  dissatisfied  radi- 
cal elements  trailing  along  in  his  wake? 

Greeting  the  British  Prince 

While  the  Indian  princes  seldom  talk  for 
publication,  and  at  present  are  no  doubt 
moved  to  be  especially  discreet,  still  their 
actions  during  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  surely  speak  of  the  British  side  as 
the  one  they  have  chosen  to  uphold.  One 
has  heard  of  no  instance  of  "  going  sick," 
the  usual  method  of  dodging  distasteful 
publicity.  Thus  at  Poona,  where  the 
Prince  of  W  ales  laid 
the  foundation  stone 
of  a  monument  to 
Sivaji,  tiie  seventeenth- 
centiiiy  warrior  who 
carved  out  the  Mara- 
tha  Kingdom  from  the 
wreck  of  the  Mogul 
Empire,  the  Maharaja 
Scindhia  of  Gwalior 
rode  on  one  side  of  the 


SIR    PARTAB 
SINGH 

Ruler  of  a  great 
province  and  a 
Major  General  in 
the  King-Emperor's 
Army  in  India.  He 
fought  for  thr 
A  Uies  in  France 
and  has  been  called 
the  Chevalier  Bay- 
ard of  India 


Prince's  carriage,  and  the  Maharaja  of 
Kolhapur,  senior  chief  of  the  Marathas 
in  place  of  the  former  Peshwa,  re- 
ceived the  Prince  at  the  site  of  the 
memorial  with  a  speech  expressing  the 
most  loyal  sentiments.  Thence  onward 
at  Baroda  the  Maharaja  Gaekwar,  a  fa- 
miliar figure  in  the  United  States,  wel- 
comed the  Prince  with  every  possible  dis- 
play of  regal  hospitality  and  well-chosen 
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words  of  devotion  to  the  empire.  In 
Rajputana,  a  name  synonymous  with  the 
practice  of  medieval  chivalry  in  some  of 
its  best  aspects,  the  Rajput  chiefs,  some  of, 
them  descendants  of  Scythians  who  in- 
vaded India  about  126  B.  C.,*  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  lavishness  of  their  enter- 
tainments. Here  the  Maharana  of  Udaipur, 
"  The  Sun  of  the  Hindus,"  and  "  First  in 
Blood  of  all  the  Princes,"  with  a  direct 
ancestry  disappearing  beneath  the  horizon 
of  known  history,  tendered  his  loyalty  to 
the  Prince.  In  ancient  times  a  daughter 
of  the  house  of  Udaipur  married  a  Greek 
Emperor,  an  interesting  union  of  two  of 
the  oldest  and  most  widely  separated  civi- 
lizations. 


*Sir  William  Hunter's 
Empire." 


History  of  the  Indian 


Sir  Partab  Singh 

Here,  too,  that  veteran  friend  of  the 
British  Raj  since  the  mutiny  days,  Gen- 
eral the  Maharaja-Regent  Sir  Partab 
Singh,  has  left  no  doubt  as  to  which  side 
he  is  on.  At  70  years  of  age  he  came  over- 
seas to  take  command  of  the  Indian  troops 
at  the  French  front,  and  to  this  act  clings 
a  romantic  story.  It  is  said  he  always 
wears  a  jewel  sent  to  him  by  the  late  Queen 
Victoria,  as  a  token  in  revival  of  thn 
ancient  Rajput  Knighthood  of  the  Bracelet. 
Under  the  rules  of  that  order,  whenever  a 
Rajput  queen  or  princess  needed  a  cham- 
pion to  defend  her  rights  in  person  and 
property  she  selected  a  noble  renowned 
for  his  prowess  in  war  and  sent  him  her 
bracelet.  By  the  law  of  Rajput  chivalry 
he  was  not  only  bound  to  accept  the  gift, 
but  was  bound  thereafter,  in  rendering  her 
knightly  service,  never  to  set  eyes  upon  her, 
except  on  very  rare  occasions  in  a  mirror, 
and,  of  course,  never  to  expect  any  recom- 
pense. Of  Sir  Partab  Singh,  then,  it  is 
said  he  felt  in  honor  bound  to  defend  the 
throne  of  Queen  Victoria's  successor  wher^ 
the  enemy  pressed 
hardest  against  it. 

Indeed,  Sir  Partab 
Singh  may  be  termed 
a  twentieth  -  century 
Chevalier  Bayard. 
Twice  has  he  refused 
to  accept  the  inheri- 
tance of  thrones  be- 
cause he  believed  oth- 
ers were  rightfully  entitled  to  them,  hence 
his  title  of  Maharaja-Regent.  But  the  act 
which  raised  him  to  the  highest  British 
favor  as  a  man  of  exceptionally  fine  char- 
acter and  opened  all  social  doors  to  him 
was  performed  comparatively  early  in  life. 
A  British  officer  friend  had  died  when  a 
hunting  guest  under  Sir  Partab's  roof. 
Interment  had  to  take  place  quickly,  but 
there  was  no  white  man  within  reach  to 
lead  in  performing  the  last  ceremonies. 
Then,  to  the  amazement  of  every  native 
and  in  face  of  horrified  Brahmin  protests, 
Sir  Partab  Singh  tossed  the  exclusive  rule 
of  his  high  caste  aside,  and  not  only 
walked  as  chief  mourner  behind  the  bier 
of  one  of  no  caste,  but  actually  assisted  in 
lowering  the  body  of  his  British  friend  into 
the  grave.       At  that  period,  in  so  braving 


GAEKWAR  OF 
BARODA 

One  of  the  most 
influential  of  the 
native  Princes  of 
India,  who  visited 
the  United  States  a 
few    years    ago 
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public  opinion,  it  was  considered  an  ex- 
tremely courageous  moral  act  on  the  part 
of  Sir  Partab  Singh.  As  a  military  leader 
in  several  campaigns  he  has  lived  up  to 
the  best  traditions  of  his  warrior  race. 

So  on  among  the  many  notable  names 
followed  that  of  the  young  Maharaja  of 
Jodhpur,  who,  in  greeting  the  Prince  at 
Mayo  College  and  pleading  for  the  visitor's 
future  guidance  and  friendship,  said: 
"  Standing  as  I  do,  young  and  inexperi- 
enced, at  the  commencement  of  my  life's 
work,  your  Royal  Highness's  example  will 
inspire  and  encourage  me  in  the  discharge 
of  my  duty  to  the  State  and  the  people." 

Like  Arabian  Nights 

At  Bikaner  the  thoroughly  up-to-date 
Maharaja  arranged  festivities  which  re- 
called scenes  pictured  in  the  Arabian 
Nights.  With  the  fall  of  darkness  Bikaner 
leaped  into  lines  of  flame,  and  it  was 
under  canopies  and  arches  of  light  that 
the  royal  cortege  penetrated  into  the  great 
fort.  After  the  opening  ceremonial  of 
attar  of  roses  dripped  from  a  golden  ewer 
upon  the  handkerchiefs  of  the  guests,  small 
gold  and  silver  packets  of  pan  pressed 
into  their  hands,  and  heavy  gilt  garlands 
fhmg  around  their  necks,  a  dinner  of  more 
than  a  hundred  covers  was  served. 

Following  the  dinner  a  nautch  was 
given  in  a  beautiful  inner  court  of  the 
palace  against  a  background  of  wonder- 
fully carved  marble  screens  in  fretwork. 
The  scene  was  illuminated  by  10,000 
points  of  color,  except  when  the  entrance  of 
fourteen  nautch  girls,  bearing  candelabra 
of  piercing  brightness  upon  their  heads, 
required  the  extinction  of  all  other  lights. 
The  performance  of  a  dancer  upon  razor- 
like swords,  spear  points,  keenly  siiar- 
pened  saws,  and,  above  all,  upon  what 
seemed  to  be  a  heap  of  the  most  delicate 
of  shells  and  pods  undamaged,  was  de- 
clared to  be  amazing.  But  the  feature  of 
the  entertainment  was  enacted  in  one  of 
the  outer  courts.  There,  under  the  starlit 
sky,  was  heaped  a  smoldering  fire  of 
wood,  about  ten  feet  long,  six  feet  wide 
and  perhaps  three  feet  in  height.  As  de- 
scribed by  one  present  the  bewildering 
spectacle  proceeded  as  follows: 

Behind  this  glowinji  pyre  were  gathered  a  com- 
pany of  mnsiciang,  scarcely  seen  except  when 
some  one  stirred  the  molten  heap  into  a  burst  of 


flame.  They  played  a  strange  continuous  chant, 
measured  and  timed  by  the  occasional  ominous 
thump  of  a  tom-tom,  and  accompanied  by  wailing 
and  monotonous  melody.  Almost  every  light 
except  those  of  the  faint  and  lofty  lines  of  fire 
outlining  the  high  coping  of  the  palace  wall  was 
extinguished  at  first,  though  afterward,  as  if  to 
prove  the  genuineness  of  this  extraordinary  rite, 
an  electric  arc  lamp  threw  a  light  like  day  over 
the  strange  ceremonial.  About  twenty  men  then 
began  a  circumambulation  in  a  silence  which 
they  maintained  to  the  end.  They  were  Bikaneris 
of  a  small  sect,  who,  as  a  rule,  are  unwilling  to 
exhibit  their  powers  before  strangers,  but  last 
night  they  excelled  themselves  in  honor  of  their 
visitor. 

Soon  one  of  them  leaped  into  and  across  the 
heap  of  fire,  scattering  the  brands  in  a  coruscat- 
ing shower;  he  was  followed  by  another  and 
another  until  the  whole  of  the  courtyard  round 
the  pyre  was  covered  with  glowing  embers  over 
which  the  men  hopped  and  pranced  with  com- 
plete unconcern.  Again  and  again  they  sprang 
into  and  across  the  furnace,  the  intention  being 
slowly  to  level  the  whole  into  a  great  carpet  of 
red-hot  ash  over  which  the  men  continued  un- 
ceasingly to  parade.  Then  began  an  even  more 
extraordinary  proof  of  the  asbestos  quality  of 
these  fakirs'  skin  and  flesh.  Half  a  dozen  of 
them  would  stoop  in  their  progress  and  pick  up 
an  incandescent  piece  of  wood  and  hold  it  in 
their  mouths  for  some  twenty  seconds  or  more 
before  spitting  it  out  like  a  squib  upon  the  pave- 
ment, where  it  was  easily  seen  that  no  unlighted 
end  or  part  could  have  explained  the  seeming 
miracle.  So  the  curious  rite  went  on  until  the 
heap  was  nearly  scattered,  and  they  were  sum- 
moned to  be  presented  to  the  Prince  and  receive 
his  congratulations  upon  their  unique  perform- 
ance. 

The  whole  strange  rite,  likened  to  the 
fire-walking  of  South  India  performed  in 
honor  of  Jasnati,  the  God  of  Fire,  lasted 
perhaps  half  an  hour.  During  that  period 
none  of  the  men  took  a  rest  or  attended  to 
any  burns.  On  an  examination  afterward 
no  trace  of  this  ordeal  by  fire  was  ap- 
parent, either  on  the  soles  of  their  feet  or 
on  their  lips.  While  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  performance  was  by  no  means  as 
wonderful  as  if  accomplished  by  boot- 
wearing  people,  yet  it  was  accepted  as  per- 
fectly genuine  and  sufficiently  puzzling  to 
hold  the  interest  of  an  audience  spell- 
bound. It  was  asserted  that  the  power  of 
resisting  fire  lasted  only  while  the  music 
was  being  droned  in  the  continuous  Gre- 
gorian-like chant,  and  one  noticed  that  the 
men  left  the  burning  platform  instantly  if 
by  any  chance  there  was  even  a  moment's 
interruption  of  the  music. 

At  the  holy  City  of  Benares  the  Ma- 
haraja, in  order  to  show  his  disapproval 
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(©    Harris    &   Ewing) 

THE  MAHARAJA  OP  BIKANER 

A  member  of  the  warrior  clan  of  the  Rathore 
Rajputs,  who  played  a  prominent  part  in 
the  World  War  and  at  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference.    His  speeches  on  Indian 
reform    made    a   deep    impres- 
sion in  London 


of  the  hartal  proclaimed  by  Gandhi,  pub- 
licly associated  himself  with  the  welcome 
tc  the  Prince.  At  Bhopal,  where  the 
throne  descends  in  the  female  line,  the 
Mohammedan  Begum,  or  Queen,  herself 
superintended  the  celebration  in  honor  ot 
the  Prince's  visit.  She  received  her  royal 
British  guest  in  a  white  and  sunny  court- 
yard with  scarlet  pathways  and  a  shimmer 
of  green  water  ruffled  by  a  perpetual  fall 
of  iridescent  spray.  But  it  was  under 
foot  that  the  real  glory  of  the  Darbar  Hall 
was  displayed.  Nowhere  else  throughout 
the  tour  had  such  a  profusion  of  rich  silk 
and  golden  embroidery  been  exhibited. 
Into  this  scene  of  splendor  the  quiet  and 
dignified  but  strangely  veiled  Moham- 
medan Queen  led  the  Prince  for  the  time- 
honored  ceremony  of  welcome.  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  visit  she  announced  the 
granting  of  a  modern  Constitution  to  the 
people  in  memory  of  the  occasion. 


If  one  takes  the  princes  by  salutes  of 
guns,  from  21  to  9,  according  to  their  rank, 
as  those  officially  recognized  as  ruling 
chiefs,  then  India  has  some  107  native 
sovereigns.  While  some  of  these  are 
kings  of  small  territories,  others,  such  as 
the  Maharajas  of  Mysore,  Baroda,  Gwal- 
ior,  Indore  and  the  Mohammedan  Nizam 
of  Hyderabad,  reign  over  large  or  wealthy 
States.  That  their  combined  influence, 
therefore,  cast  in  favor  of  the  British  Raj 
would  be  a  considerable  power  to  be  reck- 
oned with  by  the  revolutionaries  is  not  to 
be  doubted.  In  this  connection,  descrip- 
tions of  the  ceremonies  attending  the  visits 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  some  of  the 
native  courts,  especially  in  Rajputana, 
leave  the  impresion  that  the  medieval  at- 
mosphere, with  its  feudal  order  of  things, 
still  retains  sufficient  popular  strength  to 
offer  an  effective  resistance  to  any  present 
assault  of  the  Hindu  revolutionary  extrem- , 
ists.  Kingly  magnificence,  dream-like 
palaces  of  fretted  and  laced  crimson  stone, 
splendidly  staged  nautches,  strange  fire 
dances  and  amazing  scenes  of  colorful  dis- 
play, all  such  would  seem  to  bear  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  holding  native  loyalty  to 
an  age-long  form  of  government. 

But  India  is  a  land  of  exceptions.  Every 
one  knows  it  is  blazing  hot,  but  in  the  high 
Himalayas  it  is  terribly  cold.  Generally 
speaking,  the  women  are  secluded  from  the 
masculine  gaze  behind  curtain  or  veil,  ex- 
cept in  the  Poona  district  of  the  Marathas, 
where  they  are  to  be  seen  in  the  streets 
apparently  without  any  such  restriction 
whatever.  So  in  this  matter  of  the  native 
princes  there  is  an  exiled  royal  family 
to  whom  the  sentiment  of  a  warlike  people 
may  still  cling  to  the  extent  of  threatening 
the  peace  of  the  British  Raj.  From  the 
latest  reports  it  is  gathered  that  unrest  is 
increasing  among  the  Sikhs.  This  news  is 
more  ominous  than  any  that  has  preceded 
it,  for  the  Sikh  is  akin  to  the  Rajput  in 
fighting  qualities,  as  was  proved  in  fierce- 
ly contested  wars  with  the  British,  but  dif- 
ferent from  tlie  Raiput  in  that  he  derives 
his  origin  from  a  comparatively  modern 
religious  sect.  He  has  been  aptly  called 
the  Puritan  of  Hinduism. 

The  Sikh's  rise  to  power  out  of  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Mogul  Empire  was  largely 
brought  about  by  the  ability  of  Ranjit 
Singh,   the   first  King  of  the  Sikhs,   who 
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established  his  capital  at  Lahore.  Ranjit 
Singh  died  in  1839  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Dhulip  Singh.  Difficulties  with 
the  British  ended  with  his  downfall  and 
the  sweeping  away  of  the  Sikh  kingdom,  as 
happened  with  the  Mohammedan  kingdom 
of  Oudh.  Ex-King  Dhulip  Singh  was  ex- 
iled from  India  and  eventually  died  in 
England.  His  son.  Prince  Victor  Dhulip 
Singh,  was  educated  as  an  Englishman  and 
married  the  daughter  of  an  English  noble- 


man. A  peculiarity  of  the  Hindu  is  thai 
he  has  a  long  memory.  Hence  it  may  be 
the  exiled  royal  family  of  the  Sikhs  is  not 
entirely  forgotten  in  Lahore.  If  the  Sikhs, 
for  this  or  any  other  reason,  should  turn 
against  British  rule  the  danger  of  serious 
revolution  would  be  much  greater  than  it 
has  thus  far  appeared  to  be.  In  any  event, 
the  native  princes  have  thus  far  stood 
unanimously  against  Gandhi's  attempt  lo 
arouse  the  proletariat. 


INDIA  AND  TURKISH  PEACE 

By    SVLD    HOSSAIN* 

Momentous  demand  of  India's  Moslem  and  Hindu  millions  for 
a  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres — Logic  and  perils  of  the  situation 
set  forth  by  an  Indian  publicist  with  startling  clearness 


IT   is   a   matter   of   common   knowledge 
that    India    is    in    a    ferment.      It   is 
realized,   of  course,   that   India,   like 
Ireland  and  Egypt,  desires  her  deliverance 
from  an   alien  domination.     What  is  less 
generally  known,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
the  Indian  crisis — the  gravest  and  most  ex- 
tensive in  the  country's  modern  history — 
is  intimately  bound  up  with  the  question  of 
a  just  and  lasting  peace  with  Turkey.     A 
great    deal    of    diplomatic    reticence    and 
evasion  has  characterized  the  handling  of 
this  subject  in  certain  quarters  in  the  past, 
but  more  and  more,  it  would  seem,  the  veil 
is   now    being   lifted.     Mr.   Lloyd   George, 
for    instance,    speaking    in    the    House    of 
Commons  on  Feb.  14  last,  admitted  that  the 
war  with  Turkey  was  "  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  causes  of  unrest  in  India,"  and,  further- 
more, that  "  there  is  nothing  that  would  be 
of  greater  advantage  than  if  peace  could 
be  made  with  the  Turkish  Empire."     Lord 
Northcliffe,    a    shrewd    British    publicist, 
traveling  in    India   recently,   wrote:   "The 
Moslem  situation  here  is  much  uglier  than 
the  home  press  appears  to  know."     And  he 
emphasized   '*  the   urgency   of  a   complete 
and   rapid   settlement   of  the   Moslem   im- 
passe."  Finally,  on  March  8,  Mr.  Montagu, 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  startled  the 


world — and  fell  from  office — by  publish- 
ing the  India  Government's  urgent  appeal 
for  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres. 

What,  then,  is  this  "  Moslem  impasse  "? 
What  is  the  link  that  unites  India  with  the 
Near  East  peace  settlement?  The  first 
thing  to  note  is  that  out  of  the  total  Indian 
population  of  315,000,000,  between  70,- 
000,000  and  75,000,000  are  Moslems  (ad- 
herents of  Islam,  the  religion  founded  by 
Mohammed).  In  other  words,  there  are 
rather  more  of  them  than  there  are  Ger- 
mans in  Germany;  there  are  more  of  them 
than  there  are  Japanese  in  Japan;  they 
are  more  numerous  than  all  the  white  in- 
habitants of  the  British  Empire;  they  are 
very  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  white  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States.  Thus 
stated,  it  should  be  easier  to  visualize  their 
numerical  strength,  and  as  for  their  com- 
munal character  a  glimpse  into  it  is  af- 
forded by  the  opinion  of  Sir  Harry 
Johnston.  "  In  India,"  says  that  authority, 
"  it  may  be  said,  almost  without  exception, 


*Mr.  Hossain,  who  was  editor  of  The  Inde- 
pendent, the  largest  national  daily  newspaper 
in  Noi-thern  India,  and  also  of  the  official  organ 
of  the  Indian  National  Congress  in  London, 
was  one  of  the  three  specially  elected  Indian 
delegates  sent  to  Paris  and  London  in  1920  to 
put  the  Indian  case  before  the  allied  statesmen 
who  drafted  the  peace  treaty  with  Turkey. 
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that  the  best-looking,  strongest,  most  war 
like,  and  in  some  directions  most  enter- 
prising, element  in  the  native  population, 
and  that  which  is  least  fettered  by  foolish 
customs,  is  the  Mohammedan."  Add  to 
that  that  their  political  unity — a  compara- 
tively recent  growth — is  no  less  pro- 
nounced than  their 
religious  solidarity 
— an  ancient  attrib- 
ute— and  it  becomes 
manifest  that  the 
Mohammedans  o  f 
India,  even  by  them- 
selves, are  a  some- 
w  h  a  t  formidable 
factor  for  Great 
Britain  to  reckon 
with. 

The  issue  that  has 
been  forced  to  the 
front  since  Turkey 
came  into  the  great 
war  is  of  the  extra- 
territorial a  1  1  e  - 
giance  of  Indian 
Moslems  to  the  Sul- 
tan of  Turkey,  who 
happens  to  be  the 
Caliph  of  Islam, 
and  thus  commands 
the  veneration  of 
Moslems  in  Moroc- 
co,   Algeria,   Egypt, 

Afghanistan  and  China,  no  less  than  in 
India.  His  name  as  such  is  mentioned  in 
the  public  service  every  Friday  in  every 
mosque  in  Islamdom.  There  is  no  Moslem 
potentate  in  the  world — with  the  one  soli- 
tary exception  of  the  Shah  of  Persia — who 
has  not  recognized  the  authority  of  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  as  Caliph.  In  the  case 
of  the  Indian  Mohammedans  this  spiritual 
allegiance  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  repre- 
sents a  continuity  of  historic  tradition  and 
religious  belief  from  the  time  of  the  Mogul 
Emperors,  which  the  British  Government 
had  no  option  but  to  recognize.  This 
recognition  was  at  times  tacit,  and  at  times 
when  the  exigencies  of  international  di- 
plomacy ranged  the  British  Empire  in  line 
with  the  Ottoman  Empire,  more  open  and 
direct.  In  fact,  during-  the  nineteenth 
century  Great  Britain  was  able  to  make  a 
great  bid  for  Moslem  support  in  India 
by  reason  of  her  friendship  with  Turkey. 


The  tradition  represented  by  Crimea  and 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  however,  was 
"  scrapped  "  during  the  Foreign  Secretary- 
ship of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  who 
initiated  the  policy  of  absorbing  the  Mos- 
lem States  of  the  world  by  amicable  ar- 
rangement and  understanding  with  the 
other  great  powers 
ofEurope.  Morocco, 
Algeria,  Tunis,  Tri- 
poli, Egypt  and  Per- 
sia thus  all  came  to 
feel  the  mailed  fist 
of  Western  civiliza- 
tion. Sir  'Edward 
Grey,  who  succeeded 
Lord  Lansdowne  as 
British  Foreign  Sec- 
retary, lent  himself 
to  the  disintegration 
of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire— the  one  large 
Mohammedan 
power  which  had 
yet  retained  its  po- 
litical independence 
-^with  a  truly  Glad- 
stonian  fervor. 

Britain's  War 
Promises 


SYUD   HOSSAIN 


Then  came  the 
great  war,  and  with 
it  the  question  of 
India's  participation  in  it — and  with 
the  entry  of  Turkey  into  it,  more 
particularly  the  question  of  the  atti- 
tude of  Indian  Mohammedans  toward  it. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment the  situation  was  not  only  un- 
precedented, but  ominously  complicated. 
The  British  Ministers  knew  that  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey  as  "  Caliph  of  the  Faithful  *' 
commanded  the  spiritual  alegiance  of  the 
Moslems  of  India,  and  that  unless  the 
war  could  be  represented  as  a  purely 
secular  struggle  there  was  the  likelihood 
of  trouble.  Accordingly,  on  Nov.  2,  1914, 
the  following  proclamation  was  issud  by 
the  British  Government  in  India : 

In  view  of  the  outbreak  of  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  Turkey,  which,  to  the  regret  of 
Great  Britain,  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
ill-advised,  unprovoked  and  deliberate  action  of 
the  Ottoman  Government,  his  Excellency  the 
Viceroy  is  authori^ed  by  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment   to   make    the    following    public    announce- 
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ment  in  regard  to  the  Holy  Places  of  Arabia, 
including  the  Holy  Shrines  of  Mesopotamia  and 
the  Port  of  Jeddah,  in  order  that  there  may  be 
no  misunderstanding  oh  the  part  of  his  Majesty's 
most  loyal  Moslem  subjects  in  this  war,  in  which 
no  question  of  a  religious  character  is  involved. 
These  Holy  Places  and  Jeddah  will  be  immune 
from  attack  or  molestation  by  the  British  naval 
and  military  forces  so  long  as  there  is  no  in- 
terference with  pilgrims  from  India  to  the  Holy 
Places  and  Shrines  in  question.  At  the  request 
of  his  Majesty's  Government,  the  Governments 
of  France  and  Russia  have  given  them  similar 
assurances. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this  au- 
thoritative declaration  had  the  effect  of 
reassuring  the  Indian  and  Moslem  mind 
in  an  hour  of  acute  spiritual  and  political 
misgivings.  If  it  were  not  that  Indian 
Moslems  accepted  the  word  of  England, 
pledging  her  own  honor  and  that  of  her 
allies,  it  is  inconceivable  that  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Moslem  soldiers  would  have  ral- 
lied, as  they  did,  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies, 
and  willingly  laid  down  their  lives  in 
fighting  even  against  their  own  co-religion- 
ists. In  other  words,  the  proclamation 
served  its  turn.  Subsequently,  as  the  strife 
developed  and  it  became  necessary  to  beat 
up  fresh  Indian  recruits,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
felt  it  necessary  to  give  further  assurances 
to  Moslems  and  Indians.  On  Jan.  5,  1918, 
assuming  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  empire  and  of  the  Allies,  the  Brit- 
ish Prime  Minister  made  the  following 
categorical  and  remarkable  pronounce- 
njent: 

Nor  are  we  fighting  to  deprive  Turkey  of  its 
capital  or  of  the  rich  and  renowned  lands  of 
Asia  Minor  and  Thrace,  which  are  predomi- 
nantly Turkish  in  race. 

This  solemn  and  unambiguous  declara- 
tion also  served  its  turn.  The  Moslem 
mind,  which  had  begun  to  be  rather  restive 
and  suspicious  at  sundry  manifestations  of 
British  policy  even  in  the  throes  of  war, 
was  lulled  for  a  further  spell  by  a  false 
sense  of  security.  Finally  came  the  armi- 
stice with  Turkey,  and  it  is  important  Lo 
recall  that  it  was  signed  on  the  basis  of 
President  Wilson's  Twelfth  Point  (one  of 
his  famous  Fourteen  Points  as  set  forth  in 
his  message  to  Congress  dated  Jan.  8, 
1918),  which  is  as  follows: 

That  the  Turkish  portions  of  the  present 
Ollonian  Empire  should  be  assured  of  secure 
sovereignty,  but  the  other  nationalities  now  under 
Turkish  rule  should  be  assured  security  of  life 
and  autonomous  development. 


Betrayal  of  Principles 


and 


Now,  how  have  these  promises 
pledges  been  redeemed?  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  in  the  Treaty  of  Sevres — pre- 
sented on  May  11,  1920,  but  still  unrati- 
fied— every  single  principle  contained  in 
the  declarations  cited  above  has  been  vio- 
lated and  betrayed.  Non-interference  with 
Moslem  religious  practices  and  obligations, 
non-molestation  of  Islamic  Holy  Places, 
and  respect  for  Turkish  territorial  and  na- 
tional integrity,  have  all  been  thrown  over- 
board. How  did  the  British  Prime  Min- 
ister honor  his  own  solemn  pledges? 
The  capital  of  Turkey — Constantinople — 
which  he  said  he  was  not  fighting  to  de- 
prive Turkey  of,  has,  ever  since  the  Ar- 
mistice, been  in  military  occupation  nomi- 
nally of  the  Allies,  really  of  Great  Britain, 
reducing  the  Sultan  to  a  puppet  and  his 
Government  to  a  sham.  "  The  rich  and 
renowned  lands  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Thrace,"  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  1913 
admitted  were  "  predominantly  Turkish  in 
race,"  and  which  he  declared  he  was  not 
fighting  to  deprive  Turkey  of,  he,  in  1920, 
by  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  coolly  handed 
over  to  Greece.  Speaking  on  March  24, 
1921,  to  the  Indian  Moslem  delegation, 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  admitted:  "I  think  we 
are  largely  responsible  for  the  Greek  oc- 
cupation of  Smyrna."  The  British  re- 
sponsibility, or  at  least  the  British  share 
of  responsibility,  for  the  Greek  occupation 
of  Thrace  is  no  less  patent. 

These  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres 
strike  at  the  very  roots  of  the  principle  of 
self-determination,  and  are  tantamount  to 
an  attempt  to  rob  the  Turkish  Nation — 
which  comprises  nearly  14,000,000  souls — 
of  its  homelands,  and  subject  it  to  the 
domination  of  its  traditional  enemies,  the 
Greeks.  The  aggrandizement  of  Greece  at 
the  expense  of  Turkey,  and  the  creation 
of  a  strong  vassal  power  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean as  a  counterpoise  to  French  and 
Italian  naval  strength,  have  emerged  more 
and  more  clearly  during  the  last  two  years 
as  the  decisive  policy  of  Great  Britain. 
It  is  an  open  secret  that  both  France  and 
Italy  would  have  made  peace  with  Turkey 
long  ago  if  it  were  not  for  the  opposition 
of  England. 

As  it  has  turned  out,  both  France  and 
Italy    in    sheer    desperation    have    at    last 
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ignored  the  tripartite  compact  and  con- 
cluded separate  peace  treaties  with  the  An- 
gora Government.  There  is  abundant  rea- 
son to  believe  that  both  France  and  Turkey 
have  been  fully  alive  to  and  distrustful  oi 
the  British  designs  to  create  a  Greater 
Greece  at  the  expense  of  Turkey  and  as 
a  potential  menace  to  the  Mediterranean 
powers. 

Franco-British  Dispute 

An  incident  that  took  place  in  October 
last  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  Franco- 
British  relations  on  the  Near  Eastern  ques- 
tion. The  Briand  Government,  it  will  be 
recalled,  had  sent  an  envoy,  M.  Franklin- 
Bouillon,  to  enter  into  a  separate  treaty 
with  Kemal  Pasha,  representing  the  de 
facto  Turkish  Government  at  Angora.  The 
misunderstanding  that  followed  this  action 
of  the  French  Government  in  certain 
quarters  brought  on  a  crisis  and  an  in- 
cident that  was  thus  reported  in  the  Matin 
of  Paris,  of  Oct.  12  last: 

To  dissipate  the  misunderstanding,  M.  Frank- 
lin-Bouillon had  to  return  to  the  Quai  d'Orsay 
(the  French  Foreign  Office).  He  droppisd  into 
the  middle  of  the  Supreme  Council  at  the  time 
the  Greeks  were  spreading  abroad  accounts  of 
victories  in  all  their  communiques.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  and  Lord  Curzon  were  so  strongly  con- 
vinced of  the  definite  triumph  of  Constantine, 
that  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office  (British) 
went  so  far  as  to  say  to  the  President  of  the 
French  Council: 

"  All  the  same,  if  the  Greeks  wished  tomor- 
row to  occupy  Constantinople,  I  do  not  see 
what   could   prevent   them !  " 

M.  Briand  led  him  to  a  map  of  the  Near  East. 

"Do  you  not  see?"  he  said  to  him.  "Well! 
look  there,  in  Cilicia,  there  are  a  few  more  than 
80,000  French  solaiers.  The  day  the  Greeks 
should  march  on  Constantinople,  do  you  think 
that  those  soldiers,  joined,  if  necessary,  with 
those  of  Mustapha  Kemal,  would  not  be  able 
to  stop  them  ?  " 

Lord  Curzon,  startled,  exclaimed :  "  You 
would  not  do  that?  " 

"  I  certainly  would  do  it,"  replied  M.  Briand 
with  suavity. 

This  incident  should  serve  as  a  valuable 
footnote  to  the  recent  exhaustive  con- 
troversy between  M.  Briand  and  Lord 
Curzon. 

Turkey  the  Danger  Point 

The  question  of  peace  with  Turkey  re- 
solves itself  into  two  distinct  aspects:  (1) 
I'he  future  of  the  non-Turkish  races  of  the 
(/Id  Turkish  Empire,   and    (2)    the  future 


of  the  homogeneous  Turkish  Nation,  14,- 
000,000  strong.  In  respect  of  (2)  it  is 
obvious  that  a  durable  peace  with  Turkey 
must  recognize  the  independence  of  thii 
compact  nation  and  must  not  violate  those 
territories  which,  on  a  basis  of  actual  popu- 
lation as  well  as  ethnographic  and  historic 
claim,  belong  to  it.  The  Treaty  of  Sevres, 
as  we  have  seen,  fails  in  both  these  vital 
respects. 

As  regards  (1),  the  situation  is  no  better 
or  more  equitable.  While  Greece  emerged 
from  the  World  War  (on  paper)  with  an 
area  at  least  half  as  great  as  that  of  Italy, 
all  that  Italy  herself  secured,  in  the  general 
division  of  spheres  of  influence,  was  a 
recognition  of  her  claim  to  predominance 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  And 
France  had  to  be  content  with  Syria  as 
her  share  of  the  inheritance  of  the  "  sick 
man  of  Europe."  Great  Britain,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  quietly  absorbed  Mesopo- 
tamia, Palestine  and  Arabia.  She  has  ac 
quired  what  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  called 
her  "  new  Middle  Eastern  Empire."  As 
an  American  authority  has  put  it:  "She 
has  taken  over  Western  Asia,  she  has  taken 
all  that  lies  between  Cairo  and  Calcutta 
and  between  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  and  she  has,  in  addition,  occupied 
Constantinople."  ^ 

Since  Great  Britain  assumed  control  of 
these  new  territories  she  has  not  had  a 
day's  peace  and  rest,  and  if  one  thing  is 
more  certain  than  another  it  is  that  there 
is  going  to  be  no  peace  in  India  until  these 
ill-gotten  gains  are  restituted.  To  the 
75,000,000  Moslems  in  India  it  is  a  matter 
of  solemn  and  indefeasible  religious  ob- 
ligation not  to  recognize  British  authority, 
in  any  shape  or  form,  in  the  Jazirat-ul-Arab 
—  the  Holy  Land  of  Islam — which  includes 
Mecca,  Medina  and  Jerusalem,  and  also 
Najaf,  Kerbela,  Samarra,  Kazimain  and 
Bagdad.  Their  claim  in  regard  to  the 
Caliphate  is  that  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
shall  continue  as  a  thoroughly  independent 
and  effective  sovereign,  that  his  rights 
shall  not  be  filched  away  or  his  territories 
dismembered.  The  Caliphate  constitutes 
the  symbol  of  the  unity  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Islam — representing  300,000,000 
people  in  every  part  of  the  world — or 
one-fifth  of  humanity.  It  is  essential  to 
the  existence  of  Islam  as  a  world  factor. 

But  the  really  important  and  significant V 
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thing  to  note  is  that  it  is  not  only  the 
Mohammedans  of  India — numerous  and 
powerful  as  they  are — who  demand  a  re- 
vision of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  and  a  just 
peace  with  Turkey.  The  Hindus  of  India, 
representing  a  population  of  217,000,000, 
are  with  them  to  a  man  in  demanding  what 
they  regard  as  the  just  rights  of  their  com- 
patriots. For  this  miracle  of  unity  and 
enlightened  patriotism,  Mahatma  Gandhi 
was  chiefly  responsible,  and  it  is  worth 
while  to  note  the  principle  upon  which  he 
based  himself.  Having  satisfied  himself 
that  the  Caliphate  question  was  one  whicli 
vitally  affected  the  well-being  of  millions 
of  Moslems  who  were  also  Indians,  he 
held  that  such  a  question  could  not  be  a 


matter  of  indifference  to  the  rest  of  the 
Indian  community.  He  next  proceeded  to 
examine  the  Moslem  claims,  and  when  he 
was  satisfied  that  they  were  just,  he  called 
upon  the  great  Hindu  community  of  India 
to  stand  by  their  Moslem  brothers.  And 
he  carried  his  people  with  him.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  Caliphate  question — or,  more 
specifically,  the  revision  of  the  Turkish 
Treaty — today  forms  one  of  the  chief 
planks  of  the  great  all-India  "  Non-Co- 
operation "  movement.  It  is  not  merely  a 
religious  question  affecting  the  Moham- 
medans of  India,  but  a  national  question — 
involving  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
rights  of  conscience — of  the  Indian  people 
as  a  whole. 


THE  MONTH  IN  INDIA 
ARREST  OF  GANDHI 


[Period   Ended   March    1."5,    1922] 


THE  extraordinary  civil  disobedience  movement 
apainpt  British  rule  was  officially  brought 
to  a  lialt  by  a  resolution  of  the  working  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Congress  at  Bardoli  on 
Feb,  14.  It  was  attended  by  Gandhi,  N.  C. 
Keliiar,  Pindit  Malaviya,  V.  Y.  Patel  and  others. 
In  taking  this  action  the  resolution  deplored  the 
"  mob's  inhuman  conduct  at  Chauri-Chaura,"  de- 
clared that  "  the  country's  atmosphere  was  insuf- 
ficiently non-violent  for  mass  civil  disobedience, 
which  was  suspended,"  and  instructed  local  Con- 
gress committees  "  forthwith  to  advise  cultivators 
to  pay  land  revenue  and  other  taxes."  The  sus- 
pension of  civil  disobedience,  the  resolution 
further  directed,  "  is  to  be  continued  until  the 
atmosphere  is  so  non-violent  as  to  insure  a  non- 
repetition  of  the  atrocities  at  Garakpur,  the  hooli- 
ganism at  Bombay  on  Nov.  17,  and  at  Madras 
on  Jan.  13."  These  resolutions  were  effective 
pending  a  special  meeting  of  the  All-India  Con- 
gress Committee.  It  was  urged  that  an  enlist- 
ment be  made  of  10,000.000  supporters  of  the 
National  Congress,  together  with  more  conscien- 
tious o!)serva:ice  of  the  Congress  creed. 

That  many  parts  of  India  were  disinclined  to 
obey  Gandhi's  latest  word  was  soon  made  evident 
in  a  serious  outbreak  in  Assam  on  Feb,  20:  in 
the  progress  of  a  significant  agrarian  movement 
in  the  Calcutta  recion,  accompanied  by  intimida- 
tion of  tax  collectors  and  burning  of  crops;  of 
hostility  to  British  officials  increasing  over  large 


areas  in  the  United  Provinces  and  Behar;  of  the 
growing  bitterness  of  the  Sikhs;  and  the  Khali- 
fatists  in  the  Punjab  displaying  a  rebellious  atti- 
tude toward  the  resolutions  of  the  National 
Congress. 

On  March  10  Mohandas  K.  Gandhi,  non-cc- 
operationist  leader,  was  arrested  at  Ahmedabad, 
charged  with  sedition,  and  was  placed  in  confine- 
ment. With  this  decisive  action  of  the  India 
Government  the  long  campaign  of  Gandhi  to 
overthrow  British  rule  by  weaponless  methods 
came  to  an  end,  for  the  time  at  least,  and  the 
sullen  quiet  that  settled  down  over  India  fore- 
boded a  new  phase  of  the  struggle,  perhaps  more 
violent  than  that  which  had  been  in  progress  for 
two   years   past. 

The  tour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  continued  to 
be  reported  as  meeting  with  a  hearty  popular 
welcome,  especially  in  such  places  as  Gwalior, 
where  he  was  the  guest  of  the  Maharaja  Scindhia 
for  five  days,  in  Delhi,  Lahore,  and  at  Jammu, 
the  Winter  capital  of  Cashmir,  where  the 
Maharaja  provided  the  "  Shahzada "  with  enter- 
tainment in  a  tent  city,  reminiscent  of  the  great 
traveling  Courts  of  the  Mogul  Emperors,  who 
went  up  to  Cashmir  preceded  by  an  army  of 
workers  to  transform  the  landscape  of  each  rest- 
ing place  into  a  scene  of  fairyland  magnificence. 
In  the  visit  to  Peshawur  on  March  4  the  Prince 
concluded  his  list  of  the  capitals  of  India. 


OPENING  OF  THE  WORLD   COURT 
AT  THE   HAGUE 


THE  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice,  a  new  tribunal  created  by  the 
League  of  Nations,  opened  in  the 
Carnegie  Peace  Palace  at  The  Hague,  Hol- 
land, on  Feb.  15,  1922.  The  city  was 
ablaze  with  flags,  bells  pealed  and  special 
services  were  held  in  all  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches  in  honor  of  an  event 
universally  considered  one  of  the  most  mo- 
mentous in  the  latter-day  history  of  Hol- 
land. Vast  crowds  thronged  around  the 
Peace  Palace,  built  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000 
in  1903  by  the  late  Andrew  Carnegie, 
whose  hopes  of  the  old  Hague  Peace  Tri- 
bunal have  not  been  fulfilled.  Representa- 
tives of  the  League,  including  Sir  Eric 
Drummond  and  Sir  Herbert  Ames;  the 
representative  of  the  Geneva  Labor  Bureau, 
M.  Villalonga,  and  the  whole  diplomatic 
corps  assembled  in  the  large  Justice  Hall, 
where  the  new  court  will  sit.  Amid  an  im- 
pressive silence  the  Judges  and  Deputy 
Judges  walked  into  the  court  in  a  body  in 
the  black  silk  and  velvet  gowns  and  black 
berettas  specially  designed  for  the  new 
world  bench.  After  the  Dutch  Queen,  the 
Queen  Mother  and  the  Prince  Consort  had 
arrived,  conducted  by  representatives  of 
the  Carnegie  Endowment,  the  President  of 
the  court,  M.  Loder,  invited  the  Registrar 
to  proceed  to  the  swearing  in  of  the  Judges. 
Each  Judge  rose  in  turn  and  repeated  the 
oath,  which  was  expressed  thus: 

I  hereby  solemnly  declare  that  I  will  always 
exercise  impartially  and  conscientiously  the 
duties  conferred  upon  me  as  Judge  of  the  Per- 
manent Court  of  International  Justice, 

Various  speeches  followed.  Mr.  Da 
Cunha,  the  Brazilian  representative  of  the 
League  Council,  laid  great  stress  on  the  in- 
terest felt  by  all  Latin  America  in  the 
court's  establishment.  M.  Van  Karnebeek, 
the  Dutch  Foreign  Minister  and  President 
of  the  League,  voiced  the  Dutch  Nation's 
appreciation  of  the  moral  and  political 
significance  of  the  event  and  its  pride  over 
the  establishment  of  the  court  on  Dutch 
soil.    Chief  Justice  Loder  and  other  offi- 


cials also  delivered  addresses.  Judge  Loder 
emphasized  the  complete  liberty  of  the 
court,  which  acknowledged  no  master 
except  the  law  it  was  bound  to  apply. 
"  The  opening  of  this  court,"  he  said  in 
part,  "  is  an  event  full  of  promise  in  the 
history  of  civilization;  it  marks  the  dawn 
of  a  new  era  through  the  collaboration  of 
more  than  forty  nations." 

The  elected  Judges  represent  twelve  na- 
tionalities in  both  hemispheres,  and  were 
chosen  in  accordance  with  the  law  creating 
the  court,  for  "  the  qualifications  required 
in  their  respective  countries  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  highest  judicial  offices,"  or  as 
'*  jurisconsults  of  recognized  competence 
in  international  law."  The  full  personnel 
of  the  court  is  as  follows: 

PRESIDENT  AND  CHIEF  JUSTICE 
Bernard  Cornelius  Johannes  Loder   (Holland). 

JUDGES 
Viscount  Robert  Finlay  (Great  Britain).. 
Dr.  Andre  Weiss   (France). 
Commendatore   Dionisio  Anzilotti    (Italy). 
Dr.  Rafael  Akamira  y  Crevea   (Spain). 
Didrik    Nyholm    (Denmark). 
Dr.  Max  Huber    (Switzerland). 
Dr.  Yorozu  Oda   (Japan). 
Dr.  John  Bassett  Moore  (the  United  States). 
Dr.  Ruy  Barbosa    (Brazil).* 
Dr.  Antonio  S.  de  Bustamente  (Cuba).* 

DEPUTY  JUDGES 
F.  V.  N.  Beichmann    (Norway). 
Demetriu   Negulesco    (Rumania). 
Michailo  Jovanovitch  (Jugoslavia). 
Dr.  Wang  Chung-hui  (China).* 
*Not  present. 

Since  this  formal  inauguration  the  court 
has  worked  daily  on  its  rules  of  procedure. 
When  these  are  completed  the  Judges  will 
be  free  to  disperse  until  June  15,  when  the 
new  tribunal  will  begin  to  function.  The 
first  case  scheduled  to  come  up  at  that  date 
is  the  French  Government's  request  for  a 
ruling  as  to  whether  agriculture  comes 
within  the  competence  of  the  International 
Labor  Rureau  created  by  the  Versailles 
Treaty. 


LABOR  UNIONS  IN  INDIA 

By  Bernard  Sexton 

How  an  Indian  Par  see  and  Theosophist  organized  the  first  labor 
union  in  India  in  1918 — Frightful  working  and  wage  conditions 
— Spiritual  basis  of  movement  for  betterment  through  organization 


THAT  ancient  India  now  has  labor 
unions  is  a  fact  known  to  few  on  this 
side  of  the  water,  most  Americans  bein^ 
unaware  of  the  really  striking  industrial 
developments  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
Orient  during  the  past  generation.  The 
visit  to  this  country  of  B.  P.  Wadia,  who 
was  India's  delegate  to  the  League 
of  Nations  Labor  Conference,  has  given 
the  opportunity  to  set  forth  the  facts 
stated  below.  Mr.  Wadia  is  the  repre- 
sentalive  of  the  Madras  Labor  Union,  of 
which  he  was  President.  Included  in  this 
organization  are  the  Madras  Tramway 
Men's  Union,  the  Rickshawalla's  Union, 
the  Madras  Printing  Press  Labor  Union 
and  the  Railway  Workshop  Union.  None 
of  these  organizations  was  in  existence  be- 
fore April,  1918,  nor  was  Mr.  Wadia  him- 
self aware  of  the  imminence  of  the  labor 
problem  as  a  factor  in  Indian  development. 
His  first  knowledge  of  the  frightful  con- 
ditions under  which  the  Indian  factory 
hands  worked  came  to  him  in  April,  1918, 
when  he  was  collaborating  with  Mrs.  Annie 
Besant'  in  the  interests  of  home  rule.  He 
describes  the  circumstances  thus: 

How  well  I  lemeniber  the  forenoon  when  two 
men,  unknown  to  nie,  and  whom  I  had  never 
seen  before,  came  and  told  me  something;  about 
the  "  sufferinji  laborers."  They  referred  to  the 
Buckingham  and  Carnatic  Mills,  of  which  I  had 
vaguely  heard,  but  of  which  I  knew  less  than 
little.  They  spoke  of  "  a  few  minutes  for  food," 
"  swallowing  a  few  morsels,"  "  running  lest  they 
be  shut  out."  It  was  at  New  India  Office, 
where  I  was  working  under  my  beloved  and  re- 
spected chief,  Mrs.  Besant.  *  *  *  j  jj^. 
mediately  ordered  my  car,  took  the  two  stran- 
gers, and  went  to  Perambur.  I  watched  outside 
the  mills,  where  I  saw  the  poor  laborers  at  their 
noonday  meal.  It  was  quick  work.  They  came, 
they  gobbled,  they  returned. 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Wadia's  visit,  a  meet- 
ing of  these  workers  was  called.  In  his 
own  book,   "  Labor  in   Madras,"   he   tells 


how  the  first  meeting  of  the  textile  work- 
ers of  the  three  mills  in  Chulai  was  held 
under  his  chairmanship,  and  gives  the  text 
of  the  speech  which  he  delivered  on  that 
occasion.  It  differs  wholly  from  any 
speech  that  a  union  organizer  would  have 
made  here  in  the  West.  Its  constant  ap- 
peal to  a  spiritual  source  of  life,  to  a  com- 
mon religious  attitude,  its  insistence  on 
the  divine  element  in  all  mankind,  brings 
us  back  at  once  into  the  atmosphere  of 
ancient  India,  the  land  which  beyond  all 
others  has  thought  most  profoundly  about 
the  riddle  of  life.  At  the  third  meeting, 
held  on  April  27,  1918,  the  Madras  Labor 
Union  was  organized.  Other  unions  fol- 
lowed. 

After  organizing  the  Indian  workers,  Mr. 
Wadia  was  sent  to  England  in  1919  to 
represent  Indian  labor  before  the  Labor 
Party  Conference,  the  Trade  Union  Con- 
gress and  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of 
the  Trade  Union  Congress.  In  November, 
1919,  he  was  in  Washington  representing 
India  at  the  International  Labor  Confer- 
ence. During  the  recent  Winter,  Mr. 
Wadia  has  lectured  extensively  in  New 
York  on  philosophical  subjects.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  usual  conception 
of  a  labor  leader  than  this  tall,  slender, 
energetic  Parsee,  and  few  who  attended  his 
philosophical  lectures  realized  or  knew  the 
great  importance  of  his  work  for  the  labor- 
ers of  India.  I  may  add  that  though  Mr. 
Wadia  and  his  adherents  at  first  favored 
the  campaign  of  Mr.  Gandhi,  and  though 
they  still  revere  him  as  a  saintly  character, 
they  now  refuse  to  follow  him  as  a  polit- 
ical leader. 

Indian  Mill  Conditions 

At  the   time   the   Madras   Labor   Union 
was  organized,  Mr.  Wadia  summarized  the 
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conditions  existent  in  the  Indian  mills  as 
follows: 

Textile  factories  employ  workers  for  twelve 
hours  a  day. 

Children  between  the  ages  of  9  and  14  are 
employed  for  six  hours  a  day. 

Housing  arrangements  are  non-existent,  and 
even  discussions  on  the  problem  are  meagre  and 
academic. 

Many  workers  live  in  villages  several  miles 
away  from  the  factories  employing  them,  and, 
therefore,  they  have  to  leave  home  at  4  A,  M.  and 
walk  to  the  mills  so  as  to  be  at  the  gate  at  5:45. 
They  leave  the  mills  at  6  P..M.  and  reach  home 
merely  in  time  to  eat  their  food  and  go  to  bed. 
Thus  laborers  have  neither  leisure  for  recreation 
nor  time  for  sufficient  rest. 

The  twelve-hour  working  day  has  one  break 
for  thirty  minutes.  Observations  have  shown 
that  on  account  of  faulty  exit  and  entrance  ar- 
rangements a  laborer  does  not  get  more  than 
twelve  o'r  thirteen  minutes  for  his  food — the  rest 
of  the  time  is  spent  in  getting  out  and  in  again 
into  the  factories. 

Young  persons  are  employed  on  the  shift  sys- 
tem— each  shift  is  of  six  hours.  The  first  is  from 
6  A.  M.  to  12  noon,  and  the  second  from  12  noon 
to  6  P.  M.  Like  their  elders,  the  young  people 
have  to  walk  to  the  factories  from  adjoining  vil- 
lages, and  this  lengthens  their  working  day  to 
eight  hours,  which  leaves  them  no  time  for 
education. 

The  sanitary  conditions  in  many  factories  are 
primitive  and  objectionable.  Medical  aid  even 
in  case  of  accident  is  often  not  available. 

Wages  are  scandalously  low.  In  Madras  an 
examination  has  shown  that  the  average  pay  is 
from  201/2  to  22  shillings  ($5  to  15.50)  per  month 
for  a  textile  factory  worker.  Even  then  the 
wages  due  at  the  end  of  each  month  are  not  paid 
until  the  15th  of  the  following  month,  and  some- 
times later. 

A  Twelve-Hour  Day 

The  report  of  the  Indian  Factory  Labor 
Commission,  which  sat  in  1908,  and  which 
was  the  latest  official  board  of  inquiry,  ad- 
mitted that  "  in  textile  factories  excessive 
hours  are  frequently  worked;  in  cotton 
mills,  in  all  jute  mills,  weavers  are  em- 
ployed for  excessive  hours."  It  made 
mention  of  seventeen  and  eighteen  hours 
a  day  in  ginning  factories  (p.  82),  and  of 
twenty  to  twenty-two  hours  in  rice  and 
flour  mills;  it  stated  that  the  textile  fac 
tories  of  Bombay  worked  "  for  fourteen 
hours  or  more,"  and  that  those  in  Ahmeda- 
bad  and  Broach  worked  in  Summer  for 
fourteen  hours  and  more  (p. 80)  ;  that  mills 
in  Agra  worked  fifteen  and  a  quarter  hours 
a  day  in  Summer,  and  thirteen  and  three- 
quarters   hours   in   Winter    (p.   82)  ;    that 


factories  in  Delhi  worked  "  fourteen  and 
even  fourteen  and  a  half  hours." 

As  a  result  of  this  report,  however,  the 
Indian  Factories  act  was  amended,  and 
now  "  no  person  shall  be  employed  in  any 
textile  factory  for  more  than  twelve  hourj 
in  any  one  day."  (Indian  Factories  act. 
Chap,  v..  Paragraph  28).  A  textile  fac- 
tory can  employ  a  laborer  for  twelve  hours 
a  day  for  six  days  of  the  week,  i.e.,  seventy- 
two  hours  per  week.  What  is  the  recess 
in  this  twelve-hour  working  day?  The  act 
provides  that  half  an  hour's  recess  shall  be 
given  to  the  worker.  This  thirty-minute 
period  is  divided  among  three  functions — '- 
going  out  of  the  mills,  taking  a  meal  and 
returning  to  the  mills.  Careful  observa- 
tions carried  on  in  Madras,  where  arrange- 
ments are  better  than  in  any  other  mills, 
show  that  a  man  does  not  get  more  than 
twelve  to  thirteen  minutes  for  his  actual 
meal.  Such  conditions  lead  to  the  pre- 
mature exhaustion  of  the  laborer.  "  The 
operative  becomes  unable  to  stand  the 
strain  of  work  under  present  conditions  ac 
a  comparatively  early  age."  (Indian  Fac- 
tory Labor  Commission  Report,  p.  27.) 

Malnutrition  the  Rule 

The  wages  of  the  Indian  laborer  are  so 
miserably  low  (see  Wage  Table  further 
along)  that  he  is  able  to  exist  at  all  only 
by  constant  borrowing,  hence  he  is  per- 
petually in  debt.  Unable  to  buy  enough 
to  eat,  he  suffers  from  malnutrition.  In 
the  long  run,  of  course,  this  is  not  an  ef- 
ficient system.  Mr.  Wadia  has  produced 
a  striking  comparison  between  mill  work- 
ers and  prisoners  in  Indian  jails  (see  table 
on  next  page),  which  shows  that  the  pris- 
oners are  better  nourished  than  the  produc- 
tive workers.  The  manager  of  a  big  fac- 
tory asserted  that  *'  those  accustomed  to 
mill  life  regard  it  as  worse  than  jail  life." 
(Indian  Factory  Labor  Commission  Re- 
port, p.  90.)  This  table  is  based  on  the  In- 
dian Factory  Labor  Report,  Appendix  C, 
and  shows  the  average  weight  of  prisoners, 
as  compared  with  mill  operatives,  as  tabu- 
lated on  the  next  page. 

The  wage  tables  on  the  succeeding  page 
show  that,  in  American  money,  each  textile 
worker  in  Bombay  gets  a  total  monthly 
wage  ranging  from  $4.20  to  $15.50,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  his  task.  Wages  are 
paid  monthly,  with  two  or  three  weeks  in 
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AVERAGE  WEIGHTS  OF  PRISONERS  AND 
MILL  HANDS 


Province. 


Bombay   

Central  Provinces 

Bengal    

Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam 

Burma    

Madras 

United  Provinces  of  Agr?.  and  Oudh 
Punjab 


Number 

of 
Prisoners 
Weighed 


2,656 
1,746 
6.834 
3.046 
6,340 
7,818 
0,680 
5,998 


Average 

Weight 
in 
lbs. 


112 
110 
106 
110 
120 
114 
115 
120 


Number 

of 

Average 

Number 

Operatives 

Weight 

of 

Other  than 

in 

Wev'r's 

Weaver.s 

lbs. 

W'gh'd 

Weighed. 

735 

102 

288 

100 

100 

52 

140 

107 

32 

20 

103 

42 

117 

104 

103 

20 

117 

107 

200 

113 

113 

Average 
Weight 


104 
107 
106 


98 
110 


Average  weight   of  prisoners  in  the  United  Provinces  115.8  lbs. 

Average  weight  of  prisoners  in  ihe  Rajahmundry  Central  Jail,  Madras,  114,38  lbs. 

Note — In  Bengal  probably  the  most  accurate  comparison  is  with  prisoners  in  the  United 
Provinces;  in  Burma  with  prisoners  in  the  Rajahmundry  Central  Jail,  which  is  situated  in 
the  tract  from   which  the  majority  of  the  Madras  laborers  in   Burma   are   recruited. 


arrears;  and  in  Bombay  wages  are  higher 
than  in  other  parts. 

That  this  insufficient  wage  is  in  no  wise 
due  to  lack  of  prosperity  in  the  industry 
is  revealed  by  the  dividend  figures  at  the 
foot  of  the  next  page,  from  the  Bombay 
Exchange  List  for  June,  1919. 

When  wages  are  paid  weekly,  they  are  one 
week  in  arrears.  In  coal  mines  the  average 
daily  wage  is  7  1-2  pence  (15  cents)  !  The 
actual  conditions  under  which  the  laborers 
live  are  indescribable.  In  the  City  of 
Bombay,  714,()l)()  workingmen  are  tenanted 
in  one-room  houses;  the  room  is  generally 
eight  feet  by  ten.  A  death  rate  of  60  per 
3.000  is  the  result. 

Mr.  Wadia,  with  these  facts  in  his 
pocket,  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
delegates  to  the  Glasgow  Trade  Union  Con 
gress  in  September,  1919.  The  Dailv 
Mail  spoke  of  his  reception  as  "  a  tremen- 
dous reception.*"  the  Daily  Herald  referred 
to  it  as  "  a  noble  reception  *'  and  The 
Morning  Post  as  "  a  great  ovation.*'  The 
Labor  Leader  said:  "The  most  striking 
scene  of  the  week  took  place  when  Mr. 
Wadia  concluded  an  impassioned  oration 
on  behalf  of  the  downtrodden  workers  of 
India,  who  have  just  formed  the  New  India 
Trade  Unions.       The  whole  audience  rose 


as  one  man  when  this  remarkable  speech 
ended.  It  is  said  that  the  Congress  has 
not  been  moved  to  such  a  spontaneous 
ovation  for  years." 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Wadia's  speech,  the 
Trade  Union  Congress  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

That  this  Congress  learns  with  great  pleasure 
that  the  workers  of  India  are  taking  steps  to 
form  trade  unions  to  improve  their  condition 
and  hereby  instructs  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee to  send  an  appeal  to  all  unions  affiliated 
to  the  Congress  for  their  financial  assistance  to 
our  fellow  trade  unionists  in  India. 

The  Caste  Problem 
Will  the  castes  work  together  in  a  Trade 


Thi 


s   IS   a    question    frequently 


and  Mr.   Wadia  answers  it  as  fob 


Uni( 

asked. 

lows: 

Working  in  Madras  among  the  so-called  lower 
castes  of  Hindus  and  the  poor  people  generally, 
I  have  had  special  opportunities  of  gathering 
their  views  on  the  question.  As  far  as  the  labor 
unions  are  concerned,  I  may  safely  assert  that 
Hindus  of  all  castes,  and  me^nbers  of  other  com- 
munities, Moslems,  Indian  Christians,  &c.,  can 
and  do  work  harmoniously  together  for  their 
common  welfare  without  the  least  difficulty. 
*  *  *  A  few  months  ago  I  invited  some  two 
hundred  members  of  the  Textile  Union  to  a  din- 
ner at  Asyar,  where  I  live.  At  the  dinner  next 
to   me   sat   a   Panchama    (untouchaWe),  and   by 
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his  side  was  a  Brahmana;  on  the  other  side  of 
me  sat  a  Brahmana,  and  next  to  him  was  an  In- 
dian Christian.  All  were  served  the  same  vege- 
tarian food,  they  were  all  treated  alike,  and  the 
function  was  a  great  success. 

Mr.  Wadia  writes  of  the  aim  of  the 
Indian  Labor  Movement :  "  I  see  the.  vision 
of  a  spiritualized  host  of  toilers  saving 
themselves   by  the   power  of.  their  collec- 


true  freedom.  The  Indian  labor  movement, 
achieving  by  spiritual  means  its  own  free- 
dom, can  hold  it  aloft  for  the  benefit  of 
others.        Having  gained  its   own  soul,   it 


Specimen  Wages  in 
Jute  Mills 

Monlhly 

£  s. 

Carders 0  12 

Rovers    0  16 

Spinners    0  19 

Shifters    0  14 

Winders   1  4 

Beamers   1  9 

Weavers  1  16 

Vlaistries   2  0 

Coolies   0  17 


The  utter  !inade- 
quacy  of  the  pay 
of  textile  workers 
in  India  is  indi- 
cated by  these  two 
wage  tables.  The 
one  on  the  right 
relates  to  the  Bom- 
bay cotton  mills, 
that  on  the  left  to 
the  still  worse  con- 
ditions in  most  of 
the  jute  mills  of 
India. 


Specimen  Wages  in  the 
Bombay  Cotton  Mills 

Monthly 

£  s.  d. 

Drawer   (card  room)    1  11  6 

Reeler    1  3  0 

Warper    2  14  0 

Rover   1  12  1 

Doffer    (card    room) —  16  10 

Weaver    3  2  7 


tive  soul— and  not  only  themselves,  but 
also  the  warring  classes  of  the  West,  by  a 
contribution  of  something  fundamentally 
Indian.  We  have  learned  many  a  lesson 
from  the  Trade  Unionist  of  Britain,  the 
farm  laborer  of  America,  the  metal  worker 
of  Italy,  the  Socialist  of  Germany,  the 
Communist  of  Russia,  the  reformer  of 
Georgia,  and  we  wish  to  make  an  adequate 
return.  I  believe  that  the  Indian  Labor 
Movement,  unspoiled  by  Western  material- 
ism, is  capable  of  fulfilling  the  mission  of 
India,  the  Spiritual  Mother  of  the  Aryan 
race.  It  can  kindle 
in  the  heart  of  the 
Labor  Movement, 
the  world  over,  the 
light  of  the  spirit 
which  shines  stead- 
ily in  the  midst  of 
strife  and  brings 
power  and  peace ; 
which  mere  increase 
of  wages  or  de- 
crease of  work- 
hours  is  incapable 
of  bestowing.  Free- 
dom born  of  self- 
respect,  confidence, 
self-realization,     i  s 


Profits  of  Mill  Owners 


T-T  «  Dividend 

Name  of  p^^^.. 

St«^^-  centage. 

Crescent  50 

Madhewji    50 

Fazalhhai     56 

Bombav    Dyeing.  70 

Cejitral    India...   80 

Sholapur    100 

Khatan   120 


The  dividends  do  not  indicate  lotal  net 
profits;  large  reserves  are  carried  for- 
ward. 


will  enable  others  to  gain 
theirs.  The  body  and  the  mind, 
aspirations  and  intentions,  in- 
stincts and  impulses,  feelings 
and  emotions  of  the  world 
labor  movement  have  come  to 
it  from  different  sources.  I 
believe — or  should  I  say  I  like  to  believe? 
— that  India  will  be  the  source  from  which 
the  soul  of  the  movement  will  spring. 
*  *  *  Perhaps  I  shall  be  told  that 
these  are  dreams  and  not  economics; 
dreams  or  economics,  whichever  they  be, 
it  is  thus  I  have  conceived  the  aims  of 
the  labor  movement  in  India." 

These  are  significant  words  to  come  from 
a  labor  organizer.  One  seems  to  hear  the 
authentic  voice  of  ancient  India  speaking 
through  them.  It  is  a  hopeful,  a  stirring 
thing,  that  in  these  days  of  world-wide 
despondency  and 
despair,  the  work- 
ers of  India — those 
most  humble  of  all 
workers  in  the 
world,  those  hither- 
to unnoticed  units 
in  the  greatest  of 
empires  —  should 
be  able  to  under- 
stand and  formulate 
this  spiritual  and 
inclusive  message. 
It  is  perhaps  a  sign 
that  when  the  na- 
tions have  re- 
covered    from     the 


Original 

Present 

Share 

Share 

Value. 

Value. 

100 

251 

500 

2,317 

250 

840 

250 

1,580 

500 

2,610 

1,000 

9,500 

1,000 

3,700 
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desperate  sickness  of  today,  when  they 
turn  with  a  .  gesture  of  infinite  weari- 
ness from  that  false  glamour  of  materialism 
which  brought  down  upon  us  the  disaster 
of  the  World  War,  they  will  still  find  hid- 
den in  the  soul  of  the  Indian  laborer,  a 
spark  of  that  great  flame  which  once 
blazed  up  in  a  cabin  at  Nazareth,  lighting 
the  west  for  nineteen  centuries.  The 
Hindu  workman  is  very  close  to  that  quaint 
and  lovely  tradition  which  holds  the  car- 
penter, the  fisherman  and  all  other  work- 


ers to  be,  in  a  very  special  sense,  the  chil- 
dren of  God.  He  believes  that  good  work 
done  in  an  atmosphere  of  happiness  is 
prayer,  is  holiness.  Who  shall  say  he  is 
not  right?  We  have  tried  other  ways, 
arid  they  have  brought  us  to  the  pit.  Shall 
it  be  the  strange  task  of  the  forgotten 
brown  man  to  remind  us  again,  not  only 
of  the  economic  value,  but  of  the  spiritual 
power  in  labor,  and  perhaps  to  help  the 
weary  nations  along  a  forgotten  way? 


IN   DEFENSE   OF   BULGARIA 

By  V.  N.  Madoloff 


To  the  Editor  of  Current  History: 

In  your  i?sue  of  February  I  see  that  the  pro- 
fessional defender  of  Serbia,  Captain  G.  Gordon- 
Smith,  is  exceedingly  annoyed  that  there  have 
been  three  defenders  of  Bulgaria  against  his  un- 
just attacks.  I  have  the  honor  to  be  one  of 
them,  even  though  not  a  Bulgarian,  but  a  native 
of  Macedonia.  Upon  leaving  Bulgaria  I  had 
the  privilege  of  going  to  Serbia,  and  the  treat- 
ment I  received  there  and  the  general  spirit  of 
the  people  showed  me  that  they  were  not  broth- 
erly in  heart  or  action.  In  Bulgaria,  where  I 
went  for  refuge  from  Turkish  tyranny,  I  had 
found  the  people  most  sympathetic  and  ready  to 
give  a  cordial  welcome  not  only  to  me,  but  to 
thousands  of  other  refugees.  In  fact,  Bulgaria 
has  welcomed  the  Macedonians.  Most  of  the 
Government  officials  and  the  Ministry  are  and 
have  been  Macedonians  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  official  documents  referred  to  by  Captain 
Gordon-Smith  are  true,  but  they  fail  to  prove 
Bulgarian  treachery,  because  Serbia  absolutely 
refused  to  abide  by  the  agreement.  Knowing 
that   Biilj'aria   would  stand   for  fulfillment  of  the 


treaty,  Serbia  prepared  to  fight  Bulgaria  in  order 
to  hold  that  which  did  not  belong  to  her. 

I  would  like  to  ask.  what  was  the  Serbian 
Army  doing  in  the  Winter  of  1913,  while  the 
Bulgarian  Army  was  at  Gallipoli,  Tchatalja  and 
Buleer,  holding  the  Turks  back?  Was  it  not 
fortifying  important  positions  in  the  territory 
liberated  by  the  Bulgarian  Army — for  instance,  at 
Sultan  Tepe,  where  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
taken  i)risoner  by  the  Serbians  and  their  allies? 

The  Carnegie  Commission,  sent  to  investigate 
the  crimes  of  the  Balkan  war  in  1913,  rendered 
a  decision  that  the  crimes  against  Bul- 
garia were  not  true  as  charged  by  her  enemies, 
Serbia  and  Greece.  Is  not  this  sufficient  refuta- 
tion of  these  charges? 

In  1913,  some  19,000  Macedonian  volunteers 
from  all  over  the  world,  from  Siberia,  the  Philip- 
pines, the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  South  America, 
went  to  fight  on  the  side  of  Bulgaria,  and  I  was 
one  of  them.  Why  did  we  not  go  to  the  side 
of  Serbia?  Let  the  well-informed  writer  on  the 
Balkan   wars  answer  this. 

1,548  Huight  Street,  San  Francisco,   Cal. 


FRExcii   :militarv   expenditures 


THE  charge  of  imperialism,  which  has  deeply 
wounded  French  public  sentiment,  was 
ianswered  recently  in  the  Paris  Matin  by  M. 
Stephane  Lausanne.  His  method  is  that  of  com- 
parative figures.  These  figures  show  that  the 
expenditure  of  Great  Britain,  exclusive  of  the 
doniinions,  on  army,  navy  and  air  forces,  during 
the  financial  year  1921-22,  amounts  to  £204,- 
080,300,  or.  on  the  basis  of  52  francs  to  the 
pound,  10,612.750,000  francs.  The  expenditure  of 
France  on  its  army  and  navy,  including  air  forces, 
ihe   troops   employed    in   Tujiis,   Morocco,   China 


and  Algieria,  the  gendarmes  and  Gardes  Repub- 
licains  for  the  financial  year  1922,  amounts  to 
4,552,963,749  francs,  or,  in  sterling,  £87,556,995. 
M.  Lausanne  comments  in  part  as  follows:  "Mr. 
Lloyd  George  asked  M.  Poincare  the  other  day 
why  he  wanted  a  pact  of  reciprocal  guarantees. 
'  We  are  not  afraid  of  anything  in  England,'  he 
said,  '  and  we  do  not  fear  any  attack.'  They  do 
not  fear  anything,  and  they,  spend  ten  and  a  half 
billion  francs,  one  quarter  of  their  whole  budget, 
on  their  army  and  navy.  And  they  reproach  us, 
who  do  fear  something,  with  spending  four  and 
a  half  billions!  " 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  BRAZIL 

By  Charles  Sarolea 

Professor  in  Edinburgh   University,  honorary   LL.    D.   of  Western   Reserve   University    (Ohio)    and  McGill 
University    (Canada),    foreig^n    member   of    the    Brazilian    Academy 

Brilliant  study  of  the  largest  of  the  South  American  republics  by 
a  Scottish  publicist  who  accompanied  the  Belgian  King  on  an 
official  voyage  to  Brazil — North  America's  opportunity 


AS  a  result  of  the  war,  there  have  been 
,  many  dramatic  changes  in  the  rela- 
tive  positions  of  States,  both  in  the 
Old  World  and  in  the  New.  But  perhaps 
there  has  occurred  no  more  remarkable  a 
change  than  the  unprecedented  growth  of 
the  United  States  of  Brazil. 

A  recent  tour  provided  me  with  excep- 
tional opportunities  for  observing  political 
and  economic  conditions  on  the  South 
American  continent.  I  had  the  great  privi- 
lege of  being  invited  last  Summer  by  their 
Majesties  King  Albert  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth of  Belgium  to  accompany  them  on 
an  official  return  visit  to  the  President  of 
the  Brazilian  Repub- 
lic. In  my  two  and  a 
half  months'  visit  I 
found  that  the  revolu- 
tion referred  to  by 
Canning  one  hundred 
years  ago,  when  he 
pronounced  the  pro- 
phetic phrase,  "Provi- 
dence is  calling  in  the 
New  World,  in  order 
to  redress  the  balance 
of  the  Old,"  was 
being  notably  ex- 
emplified in  Brazil. 
The  great  war,  which 
has  made  Europe  a 
debtor  instead  of  a 
creditor,  and  which 
has  transferrecl  the 
clearing  house  of 
world  trade  from 
Lombard  Street  to 
Wall  Street,  has  also 
extended  its  revolu- 
tionizing touch  to 
Brazil,  more  than  to 


SKETCH  MAP  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA  SHOV^- 
ING    THE  VAST  AREA  COVERED  BY  BRAZIL 


any  other  country  in  the  vast  expanse  of 
South  America. 

Few  people  realize  either  the  vastness 
or  the  natural  wealth  of  Brazil,  which  is 
not  a  country,  but  a  continent.  It  is  three 
hundred  times  the  size  of  Belgium.  It  is 
larger  than  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  larger  than  Europe,  excluding  Eastern 
Russia.  Considerable  portions  of  these  vast 
territories  are  high  plateau  lands  which 
enjoy  a  healthful  climate  and  which  are 
favorable  to  European  colonization.  Brazil 
has  4,000  miles  of  coast  line,  dotted  with 
magnificent  harbors,  and  it  possesses  in 
the  Amazon  and  her  tributaries  the  noblest 
river  system  of  the 
planet,  which  enables 
ocean-going  steamers 
to  travel  inland  for 
3,000  miles  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  con- 
tinent. 

Brazil  is  a  Com- 
monwealth of  twenty 
free,  self-governing 
States  and  two  Terri- 
tories. It  is  the  only 
Portuguese  -  speaking 
community  of  the 
New  World.  There 
are  small  States  with 
a  population  of  two 
or  three  hundred 
thousand,  and  there 
are  large  States  with 
a  population  of  three 
or  four  millions. 
There  are  poor  States 
in  a  bad  financial  po- 
sition, and  there  arc 
wealthy  States  with 
an     overflowing    ex- 
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chequer.  It  is  strange  how  so  simple  a 
fact  should  be  again  and  again  ignored  by 
the  ordinary  British  or  American  investor. 
When  a  foreign  citizen  invests  money,  say, 
m  the  "  State  of  Guarany,"  his  investment 
generally  is  not  guaranteed  by  the  Federal 
Government.  And  when  he  finds  to  his 
horror  that  the  "  State  of  Guarany  "  has 
become  bankrupt  and  suspends  the  service 
of  the  public  debt,  he  may  also  discover 
that  the  neighboring  Stales  are  at  the  ze- 
nith of  iheir  financial  prosperity  and  that 
their  credit  is  by  no  means  affected. 

It  is  almost  simpler  to  state  what  Brazil 
does  not  produce  than  to  enumerate  what 
she  does.  A  bountiful  and  luxurious  na- 
ture supplies  in  unlimited  quantities  such 
agricultural  products  as  rubber,  coffee, 
tobacco,  sugar,  rice,  maize  and  wheat.  The 
subsoil  harbors  all  the  precious  minerals 
— silver,  platinum,  gold  and  diamonds.  Of 
vastly  more  importance  for  the  future, 
there  is  an  abundance  of  iron  ore,  of  coal 
and  oil.  In  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes  I 
visited  the  Moro  Velho  mine,  worked  by 
Scotsmen,  which  has  been  yielding  a 
golden  harvest  for  three  generations.  Iri 
its  magnificent  waterfalls  the  country  pos- 
sesses sufficient  hydraulic  power  to  elec- 
trify all  the  railways  of  both  American 
continents. 

But  Brazil  is  pre-eminently  an  agricul- 
tural country,  with  its  own  special  staple 
products.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  most 
of  the  South  American  States  have  gone 
in  for  highly  specialized  production.  Peru 
depends  on  guano,  Chile  on  nitrates,  Ar- 
gentina on  wheat  and  meat.  Brazil,  until 
recent  times,  has  specialized  in  rubber  and 
coffee.  Lately  there  has  been  a  change. 
High  prices  had  frequently  caused  over- 
production; overproduction  had  brought  a 
slump  in  prices.  Every  ten  or  fifteen  years 
the  Governme!it  was  called  in  as  a  dens 
ex  machina  to  make  a'^t  experiment  in 
State  socialism.  After  the  last  slump  it 
bought  up  all  the  stocks  of  coffee  and  at- 
tempted both  to  regulate  the  output  and  to 
stabilize  and  "  valorize  "  the  prices.  The 
Brazilian  people  have  now  discovered  that 
the  true  remedy  is  not  to  be  found  in  State 
interference,  but  in  a  change  of  agricul- 
tural methods,  and  that  the  best  means  of 
avoiding  a  coffee  or  a  rubber  crisis  is  to 
insure  diversity  of  production  and  rota- 
tion of  crops.    In  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  I 


visited  the  large  plantation  of  Gustapara, 
which  produces  not  only  coffee,  but  cotton, 
maize  and  sugar;  which  goes  in  for  cattle 
breeding  on  a  large  scale,  and  which  adds 
to  its  agricultural  activities  a  sugar  re- 
finery and  a  distillery. 

But,  though  predominantly  an  industrial 
country,  Brazil's  industrial  age  is  already 
dawning.  The  war  has  proved,  among  so 
many  other  things,  in  how  incredibly  short 
a  time  the  evolution  from  the  agricultural 
into  the  industrial  stage  can  be  effected. 
Until  1910  there  were  comparatively  few- 
important  textile  factories.  The  war  com- 
pelled Brazil  to  be  self-supporting.  She 
had  to  do  her  own  spinning  and  weaving, 
and  in  five  years  she  was  able  not  only  to 
supply  her  own  wants,  but  to  export  on  a 
large  scale — to  Argentina — textile  fabrics 
which  could  compare  in  quality  with  the 
best  from  Europe.  I  may  add,  to  explain 
one  cause  of  this  success,  that  whereas  in 
Europe  industries  have  been  taxed  almost 
out  of  existence,  in  Brazil  the  Government 
has  exempted  every  new  industry  for  five 
years  from  every  form  of  taxation. 

Key  to  the  Treasure  House 

It  will  thus  be  admitted  that  Brazil  is  a 
country  of  almost  unlimited  potentialities. 
All  that  is  needed  to  transform  those  po- 
tentialities into  realities  is  capital,  labor 
and  transport.  As  for  capital,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Brazil  will  obtain  all  the  funds 
she  needs;  the  only  question  is  whether 
she  will  get  it  from  the  United  States  or 
from  the  now  financially  exhausted  Euro- 
pean nations — from  the  British,  the  French 
and  the  Belgians.  Before  the  war  British 
capital  had  been  invested  in  South  Amer- 
ica to  the  extent  of  mere  than  a  billion 
pounds.  It  had  built  most  of  the  railways 
of  Argentina;  even  in  Brazil  the  best  rail- 
ways, such  as  the  beautiful  line  from  Sao 
Paulo  to  Santos,  were  British.  Great  Brit- 
ain and  her  allies,  however,  are  now  strug- 
gling under  a  crushing  burden  of  war  debt, 
and  this  is  America's  opportunity. 

Skilled  labor  Brazil  also  needs.  When 
the  war  held  up  further  European  immi- 
gration it  was  found  necessary  to  admit  a 
large  influx  of  Japanese  to  supply  the 
labor  needs  of  the  planters  and  manufac- 
turers. This  immigration  still  continues, 
but  the  Brazilians,  who  already  have  their 
red  peril,  are  beginning  to  fear  a  yellow 
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one.  The  present  crisis  of  unemployment 
and  industrial  stagnation,  which  is  affect- 
ing every  European  nation,  makes  it  cer- 
tain that  Brazil  will  get  all  and  more  than 
all  the  laborers  she  needs.  It  is  probable 
that  there  will  once  more  set  in  a  broad 
stream  of  German  and  Austrian  immigra- 
tion. If  we  may  judge  from  the  German 
press  and  the  many  German  books  on  Bra- 
zil, this  South  American  country  is  filling 
a  very  large  place  in  the  thoughts  and  pre- 
occupations of  the  German  people. 

The  Germans  loom  large  as  potential 
rivals  of  Europe  and  America  alike  in  the 
development  of  Brazil's  transportation. 
Vast,  trackless  and  roadless  territories  are 
beckoning  to  the  immigrant.  Railway  en- 
terprise has  touched  only  the  fringe  of  the 
Brazilian  continent,  and  there  is  a  splendid 
future  here  for  the  foreign  engineer.  Brit- 
ish and  Belgians  have  been  active.  As  the 
Belgians  are  perhaps  more  popular  than 
any  other  European  people,  it  might  be 
good  practical  policy  for  the  Americans, 
the  British  and  the  Belgians  to  join  forces, 
thus  forming  a  business  combine  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  meet  the  impending  Ger- 
man rivalry. 

Though  Brazil  was  discovered  by  Cabral 
in  1500,  it  still  remains,  to  all  practical 
purposes,  a  dark  continent  and  a  "  terra  in- 
cognita." I  have  often  wondered  how  it  is 
that  while  hundreds  of  travelers  have 
turned  their  attention  to  Tibet,  to  the 
North  and  South  Poles  and  to  the  Sahara, 
there  should  have  been  so  few  to  explore 
the  wild  parts  of  Brazil  and  to  unravel  the 
secrets  of  her  Amazon — the  most  wonder- 
ful and  mysterious  of  world  rivers.  With 
this  still  unknown  river,  with  her  virgin 
forest,  her  gorgeous  fauna  and  flora,  this 
country  is  a  paradise  for  the  zoologist  and 
the  botanist — a  paradise  which,  like  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  would  be  safer  and  pleas- 
anter  without  the  serpents.  To  the  ethnol- 
ogist it  is  the  only  land  where  the  native 
Indian  tribes  can  be  studied  in  their  abo- 
riginal habitat.  It  is  a  land  of  promise  to 
the  prospector,  and  is  sure  to  bring  him 
an  abundant  harvest.  To  the  adventurous 
sportsman  it  is  a  happy  hunting  ground. 
Here,  then,  is  a  magnificent  opportunity 
for  the  Brazilian  Government  to  make  the 
attractions  of  this  vast  and  fertile  territory 
known  to  the  foreign  investor,  the  foreign 
laborer  and  the  foreign  traveler. 


Misconceptions  About  Brazil 

Not  only  has  Brazil  been  neglected  by 
the  scientist,  the  traveler  and  the  student 
of  politics;  she  has  been  greatly  misrepre- 
sented by  false  conceptions  which  consti- 
tute a  veritable  catalogue  of  errors.  A 
clariAcation  of  some  of  these  may  be  of 
interest  to  the  seeker  for  truth.  The  salient 
misunderstandings  may  be  listed  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  The  first  false  notion  is  that  Brazil  is  an  un- 
healthy country.  It  is  true  that  until  thirty  years 
ago  the  Brazilian  Coast,  as  well  as  the  Amazonian 
Plain,  was  a  fever-stricken  area.  But  the  Bra- 
zilian Government  has  done  what  the  American 
Government  did  in  Panama.  It  has  stamped  out 
the  yellow  fever.  Indeed,  it  had  succeeded  in 
doing  so  long  before  General  Gorgas  appeared 
on  the  scene.  The  modern  science  of  hygiene 
and  sanitation  has  achieved  in  Brazil  her  most 
conspicuous  triumphs.  As  a  result  of  the  heroic 
and  persistent  measures  of  the  Brazilian  ad- 
ministration, Rio  de  Janeiro  has  become  not 
only  the  most  beautiful  and  extensive  of  cities, 
occupying  a  larger  area  than  London,  but  the 
cleanest  and  most  healthful  metropohs  in  the 
world.  The  same  transformation  has  taken  place 
in  the  once  deadly  cities  of  Santos  and  Para. 
Here,  at  any  rate,  is  one  of  the  many  lessons 
which  the  Brazilian  people  are  teaching  the  more 
"  advanced  "  countries  of  old  Europe. 

2.  The  second  false  notion  about  Brazil  is  that 
she  is  a  "  non-European "  country,  and  that  she 
still  remains  an  exotic  tropical  colony  of  the 
olden  type.  On  the  contrary,  the  European  who 
disembarks  at  Rio  de  Janerio  or  Santos  fails  to 
discover  any  essential  difference  between  the 
Eastern  and  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
traveler  who  has  armed  himself  with  a  tropical 
helmet  and  who  has  packed  in  his  luggage  an 
assortment  of  light  Tussore  silk  suits  soon  dis- 
covers, to  his  discomfiture,  that  the  Brazilian 
does  not  condescend  to  wear  a  helmet,  and 
that  he  perversely  insists  on  wearing  exactly  the 
same  clothes  and  on  following  the  same  fashions 
as  the  European.  The  Avenida  Central  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  is  exactly  like  a  Paris  boulevard,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  even  more  lively.  The  Brazilian 
drinks  the  same  coffee  as  the  Parisian  in  the 
same  coffee  houses,  except  that  it  is  better 
coffee.  He  plays  cards  in  the  same  clubs,  and 
joins  in  the  same  sports  as  the  Britisher  or  the 
American.  He  travels  by  the  same  trams  and 
submits  to  the  tyranny  of  the  same  social  con- 
ventions as  every  respectable  European  or  Ameri- 
can. 

3.  The  third  false  notion  about  Brazil  is  that 
it  is  a  country  of  half-breeds  and  half-castes.  In 
point  of  fact,  there  are  fewer  blacks  in  the  State 
of  Rio  or  Sao  Paulo  and  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Brazil  than  in  the  Southern  States  of  North 
America.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  the  northern 
States  of  Brazil  there  has  been  a  large  admixture 
of  black  and  red  blood,  and  that  there  exists  here 
less  racial  feeling  than  in  the  United  States.  But 
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this  is  laigely  a  matter  of  climate  and  of  eco- 
nomic necessity,  and  even  a  North  American 
will  be  bound  to  admit  that  it  has  by  no  means 
been  an  unmixed  evil.  There  are  considerable 
regions  near  the  Equator  where  the  colored  man 
thrives  better  than  the  white  man,  and  where  the 
white  man  could  not  live  without  the  cordial  co- 
oi)eration  of  the  colored  man. 

In  his  dealings  with  the  colored  races,  two 
alternatives  confronted  the  white  Brazilian.  There 
was  the  American-British  method  of  exterminat- 
ing the  colored  man,  and  there  was  the  more 
humane  and  Christian  method  of  assimilating 
him.  The  Brazilian  has  preferred  the  latter.  And 
the  colored  man  has  actully  been  assimilated, 
with  the  result  that  there  is  no  formidable  black 
problem  in  Brazil  such  as  exists  in  the  United 
States.  The  black  blood  is  gradually  being 
eliminated,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  white  man  will  be  the  absolute  ruler  of  the 
Brazilian  Commonwealth.  I  am  not  enough  of  a 
scientific  ethnologist  to  make  any  accurate  fore- 
cast about  the  future  of  the  native  races  in 
Brazil,  br.t  it  is  safe  to  say  that  so  far  the  white 
blood  has  proved  "  thickc  "  than  the  black  or  the 
red.  I:.  Mendelian  language,  the  white  blood  has 
proved  the  "  dominant,"  psychologically  as  well 
as  politically. 

IS  or  ought  we  to  assume,  a  priori,  that  a  mixed 
race  means  necessarily  an  inferior  race.  Racial 
experiments  in  the  Latin  countries  of  South 
America  have  not  yet  evolved  a  fixed  type,  and 
they  do  not  yet  permit  us  to  reach  any  final  con- 
clusions. The  Latin  coimtries  have  already 
given  to  the  world  a  number  of  great  statesmen 
of  mixed  origin,  such  as  Juarez  and  Porfirio  Diaz. 
The  great  French  novelist  Dumas  was  an  octo- 
roon, and  the  greatest  poet  of  Russia  (Pushkin) 
was  a  quadroon. 

4.  The  fourth  false  notion  about  Brazil  is  that 
the  Brazilians  are  a  backward  people.  On  the 
contrary,  Brazil  is  going  ahead  almost  as  fast 
as  North  America.  The  objection  to  Brazil  is 
not  that  she  is  moving  loo  slowly,  but  that  she  is 
moving  too  rapidly.  Agriculture  and  industry 
are  equally  expanding  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Bank*,  syndicates,  trusts  are  springing  up  like 
mushrooms.  Even  the  newspaper  press  is  run 
on  Yankee  lines.  A  giant  newspaper  like  the 
Jornal  do  Comniercio  is  managed  as  efficiently 
as  any  North  American  paper.  Considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  education.  The  State 
of  Sao  Paulo  has  a  system  of  primary  schools 
which  can  compare  favorably  with  American  or 
British.  The  Oswalde  Cruz  Institute  is  doing 
magnificent  work  in  scientific  research.  The 
Historical  and  Geographical  Institute  of  Rio  is 
doing  excellent  spade  work  in  investigating  the 
stirring  annals  of  Colonial  times.  The  Brazilian 
Academy  of  Literature  is  exercising  every  day  a 
wider  and  a  deeper  influence. 

Nor  can  the  Brazilians  be  accused  of  lacking 
in  business  daring  and  enterprise.  The- pulse  of 
commercial  life  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  almost  as 
quick  as  that  of  New  York.  There  is  not  much 
dilference  between  the  great  City  of  Sao  Paulo  in 
South  America  and  the  great  City  of  St.  Paul  in 
North  America,  except  that  St.  Paul  in  North 
America   is  largely  German,   whereas  Sao   Paulo 


in  South  America  is  largely  Italian  and  cosmo- 
politan. 

5.  The  fifth  false  notion  is  that  the  Brazilians 
are  a  lazy  people,  who  have  been  spoiled  by  too 
luxuriant  a  nature.  Nations  may  be  conveniently 
classified  into  two  categories;  there  are  the 
countries  where  nature  conquers  man,  and  there 
are  the  countries  where  man  conquers  nature. 
Brazil  certainly  deserves  to  be  placed  in  the  sec- 
ond category.  The  whole  history  of  modern 
Brazil  has  been  a  heroic  and  a  triumphant  strug- 
gle with  elemental  hostile  forces.  It  is  only  by 
the  sternest  discipline  that  the  Brazilian  people 
have  been  able  to  compel  nature  to  minister  to, 
instead  of  tyrannizing  over,  man.  The  American 
critic  who  is  inclined  to  look  upon  the  Brazilian 
as  a  lazy,  languid  and  indolent  people,  ought  to 
attend  one  of  the  great  football  matches  in  Rio 
or  Sao  Paulo,  and  he  would  be  amazed  by  the 
extraordinary  enthusiasm  for  violent  physical  ex- 
ercise under  the  sleepy,  tropical  skies.  Some  of 
the  big  football  matches  I  saw  in  Rio  are  among 
the  most  impressive  sights  I  witnessed  in  Brazil. 

6.  The  sixth  false  notion  about  Brazil  is  that 
the  Brazilian  people  are  a  people  of  compara- 
tively loose  morals.  It  is  quite  true  that  among 
the  many  races  which  inhabit  Brazil  there  are 
some  which  do  not  profess  the  stern  standards  of 
New  England  puritanism,  and  it  may  be  regretted 
that  in  some  parts  of  Brazil  religion  has  not  the 
influence  to  which  it  is  entitled.  Yet  the  typical 
Brazilian  family  has  as  strict  a  code  of  domestic 
morality,  and  is  as  united  and  devoted  as  the 
family  in  most  European  countries.  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  even  the  example  and  the 
pressure  of  the  Yankee  have  not  prevailed  on 
the  Brazilian  to  submit  to  the  introduction  of  the 
law  of  divorce.  Public  opinion  in  Brazil,  even 
as  in  Italy,  has  hitherto  upheld  the  indissoluble 
marriage  tie  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

7.  Tlie  seventh  false  notion  about  Brazil  is 
that  it  is  a  country  politically  unstable,  and  in  a 
state  of  chronic  revolution.  No  doubt  most  of 
the  ten  South  American  republics,  and  especially 
the  Central  American  republics,  have  in  the  past 
been  living  in  a  state  of  political  chaos.  They 
have  moved  in  a  vicious  circle,  passing  from 
anarchy  to  dictatorship,  to  relapse  again  into  a 
deeper  anarchy.  But  Brazil  has  long  ago  broken 
through  that  vicious  circle.  From  the  early 
forties  of  the  last  century  Brazil  lived  under  the 
rule  of  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  wisest 
monarchs  of  his  time.  Emperor  Dom  Pedro  II. 
One  might  have  thought  that  the  overthrow  of 
Dom  Pedro,  coinciding  with  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  would  have  been  the  beginning  of  a 
long  era  of  anarchy.  Even  the  American  Com- 
monwealth was  shaken  to  its  foundations  by  the 
slavery  question.  But  the  revolution  of  1889  was 
a  bloodless  revolution,  and  was  partly  brought 
about  by  the  tacit  acquiescence  of  the  conserva- 
tive planters  who  had  been  ruined  by  the  sup- 
pression of  slavery.  It  is  a  convincing  proof  of 
the  solidity  and  stability  of  the  Brazilian  tem- 
I)erament  that  the  country  recovered  with  such 
amazing  rapidity  from  the  effects  of  a  great 
social  revolution  followed  by  a  political  up- 
heaval. 

Since    1889    Brazil   has   established   a   Govern- 
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ment  modeled  on  the  American  Constitution. 
Brazilian  statesmen  were  of  the  opinion  that  a 
Presidential  Government  with  a  strong  Executive 
was  better  adapted  to  their  conditions  than  the 
European  form  of  Parliamentary  Government. 
And  they  judged  wisely,  for,  so  far,  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  a  conspicuous  success. 
Democracy  has  produced  in  Brazil  some  of  the 
abuses  which  it  produces  everywhere  else,  but 
the  pressure  of  the  political  machine,  the  tyranny 
of  the  boss,  political  corruption,  are  no  more 
piominent  in  South  America  than  they  are  in 
North  America,  and  there  is  probably  less  politi- 
cal unrest  in  Brazil  today  than  there  is  in 
Europe. 

Brazil's  Two  Dangers 

Justice,  fairness  and  self-interest  alike 
demand  that  we  should  defend  the  Bra- 
zilian people  against  the  preconceptions 
and  prejudices  which  Europe  generally  en- 
tertains about  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
truth  demands  that  we  should  recognize 
the  real  dangers  which  are  threatening  the 
Brazilian  Commonwealth.  I  can  see  at  least 
two  weak  points  in  the  Brazilian  body 
politic.  One  is  the  presence  and  the  in- 
sidious influence  of  an  all-pervading  ma- 
terialism; the  other  is  the  absence  of  a 
strong  middle  class.  The  first  is  the  result 
of  the  present  economic  expansion;  the 
second  is  the  outcome  of  past  historical 
conditions. 

Exclusive  absorption  in  the  pursuit  of 
wealth  almost  inevitably  tends  to  produce 
a  materialistic  attitude  to  life,  which  asjain 
tends  to  produce  a  debased  standard  of 
private  and  public  morality.  The  danger 
is  all  t'le  greater  in  a  country  where  a 
large  proportion  of  the  population  is  still 
illiterate  and  where  the  ruling  classes  are 
not  held  back  by  the  restraints  of  positive 
religion.  Christianity  in  Brazil  is  not  a 
living  power,  much  less  so  than  in  the 
United  States.  Catholicism  is  not  the  offi- 
cial religion  of  the  State,  for  the  State  and 
the  Church  are  separated;  it  is  only  the 
nominal  religion  of  the  people,  and  it 
wields  very  little  influence  in  real  life. 
Nor  is  there  any  spiritual  force  which  is 
able  to  take  the  place  of  Catholicism.  The 
other  Christian  churches  constitute  infini- 
tesimal minorities.  Positivism  or  Comtism, 
which  once  was  a  great  power  and  which 
was  partly  responsible  for  the  revolution 
of  18(39,  has  almost  ceased  to  count.  Until 
1920  there  existed  many  university  Facul- 
ties and  professional  schools,  but  there  did 
not  exist  one  single  university  in  all  the 


vast  territories  of  the  Brazilian  Common- 
wealth. 

The  future  of  the  Brazilian  people  will 
largely  depend  on  whether  good  laws  and 
a  sound  education  will  succeed  in  evoking 
those  intellectual  and  moral  virtues,  with- 
out which  a  nation  is  doomed  to  decay.  In 
vain  would  Brazil  become  one  of  the 
richest  countries  of  the  world.  Dedication 
to  high  ideals,  the  disinterested  pursuit  of 
knowledge  and  the  spirit  of  social  service 
are  the  ultimate  tests  by  which  a  people 
must  be  judged. 

The  second  danger  is  the  absexice  of  a 
strong  middle  class.  There  are  the  masses 
of  unskilled  colored  workers  and  skilled 
white  workers.  There  is  the  aristocracy  of 
the  planters,  and  there  is  the  plutocracy  of 
business  and  finance.  But  there  is  no  large 
middle  professional  class.  Yet  I  venture  to 
say  that  there  is  no  safer  historical  gen- 
eralization than  this,  that  no  civilization 
has  ever  resisted  the  pressure  of  the  disin- 
tegrating forces  of  society  without  a  nu- 
merous, an  enlightened  and  a  disciplined 
intermediate  class.  It  is  the  fashion  of  to- 
day to  denounce  the  "  bourgeoisie,"  and 
even  in  Great  Britain  it  is  being  taxed  out 
of  existence,  like  the  Curiales  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  But  that  fashion  does  not  alter 
the  fact  that  the  middle  class  »s  and  will 
always  be  the  vital  force  in  a  progressive 
community.  It  possesses  most  of  the  brain 
power,  it  represents  public  opinion,  it  is  a 
guarantee  of  stability  and  order.  We  are 
therefore  justified  in  concluding  that  de- 
mocracy will  be  securely  established  in 
Brazil  only  when  a  strong  bourgeoisie  shall 
have  risen  from  the  ranks  of  the  people 
and  become  the  regulating  and  moderatini^ 
factor  in  politics. 

Rise  of  Federation 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  political 
fact  of  the  last  generation  before  the  war 
was  the  prodigious  extension  of  the  Fed- 
eral system  of  government  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  Until  forty  years  ago  this  form 
of  government  was  a  political  anomaly  and 
was  restricted  to  the  United  States  and  to 
Switzerland.  The  world  has  been  very 
slow  to  discover  that  Federal  government 
is  the  only  form  of  government  adapted 
to  modern  conditions,  and  that  it  combines 
all  the  advantages  of  small  States  with  the 
efficiency  of  a  large  power.  But  by  the  year 
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1914  Federalism  covered  a  considerable 
part  of  the  civilized  world.  South  America, 
Canada,  Australia,  Brazil,  Mexico  had 
adopted  the  American  form  of  government. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  as  a  result  of  the 
war  the  Federal  system  will  pursue  its  tri- 
umphant career  and  that  it  will  take  the 
place  of  a  centralized  form  of  government 
in  the  Austrian,  Russian  and  German  Re- 
publics. 

As  a  result  of  the  revolution  of  1889 
the  Brazilian  Empire  became  the  Republic 
of  the  United  States  of  Brazil.  In  all  es- 
sentials the  new  Brazilian  Constitution  was 
modeled  on  the  American  Constitution, 
with  a  few  minor  variations,  such  as  elec- 
tion by  proportional  representation  and 
the  non-re-eligibility  of  the  President  after 
his  four  years  of  office.  On^  might  have 
thought  that  the  Constitution  which  had 
proved  a  magnificent  success  in  the  United 
States  might  prove  the  reverse  under  the 
tropics.  But  although  it  has  been  differ- 
ently applied  in  the  two  countries,  it  has 
proved  efficient  in  both.  It  has  now  been 
tried  in  Brazil  for  thirty-one  years  and  has 
not  been  found  wanting. 

Hostility  to  Monroe  Doctrine 

British  students  of  American  politics 
have  often  been  struck  with  a  strange  para- 
dox. Whereas  the  laws  and  the  institutions 
of  the  United  States  have  largely  followed 
Anglo-Saxon  precedents  and  traditions, and 
whereas  the  Anglo-Saxon  element  still  re- 
tains an  almost  exclusive  predominance  in 
political  life,  there  yet  exists  among  the 
American  people,  partly  as  the  result  of 
Irish  and  German  propaganda,  a  strong 
distrust  of  British  influence,  of  British 
patronage  and  of  British  interference. 

North  American  students  may  be  sur- 
prised and  disappointed  to  observe  a  some- 
what similar  paradox  in  South  America, 
and  especially  in  Brazil.  The  Brazilian 
people  have  been  content  to  admire  Amer- 
ican energy,  to  imitate  American  business 
methods,  to  take  advantage  of  the  influx 
of  American  capital.  They  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  accept  the  American  Constitution. 
They  are  even  prepared  to  admit  that  in 
the  past  they  have  often  been  protected  by 
the  might  and  majesty  of  the  Northern  Re- 
public. One  might  therefore  have  expected, 
on  the  part  of  the  Brazilian  people,  a  keen 


desire  for  an  even  closer  commercial  and 
political  co-operation  with  the  American 
people.  One  might  have  expected  them  to 
welcome  an  extension  of  that  political  in- 
strument, the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  has 
been  their  protection  in  the  past.  But, 
strangely  enough,  such  logical  inference 
does  not  correspond  with  the  actual  facts. 

I  have  noticed  a  tendency  among  a  not 
inconsiderable  section  of  the  Brazilians — 
and  that  tendency  seems  to  be  growing — to 
look  upon  the  United  States  not  as  a  mag- 
nanimous ally  and  friend,  but  as  a  poten- 
tial rival  and  enemy.  I  have  noticed  a 
tendency  to  look  upon  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine not  as  a  guarantee  of,  but  as  a  pos- 
sible menace  to,  national  independence. 
Those  suspicious  patriots  declare  that  the 
Brazilian  people  have  long  passed  the  stage 
when  they  required  the  protection  of  a  for- 
eign power.  They  abhor  the  very  sugges- 
tion of  alien  political  patronage.  They 
consider  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  a  dis- 
guised form  of  imperialism.  They  look 
with  suspicion  at  every  American  move  in 
Panama  or  Mexico.  And,  above  all,  re- 
membering that  they  are  themselves  a 
mixed  race  with  a  considerable  proportion 
of  negro  and  Indian  elements,  they  resent 
any  assertion  of  racial  superiority. 

I  have  discussed  the  future  of  North  and 
South  American  relations  with  many  repre- 
sentative Brazilians  of  the  nationalist  per- 
suasion. In  vain  did  I  point  out  that 
American  foreign  policy  has  always  exer 
cised  the  most  remarkable  and  commend- 
able self-restraint,  that  the  dread  of  Amer- 
ican interference  was  the  delusion  of  mid- 
summer madness,  that  there  could  be  no 
conceivable  analogy  between  Mexico  and 
Brazil,  that  the  United  States  had  a  co- 
terminous frontier  with  Mexico  extending 
for  thousands  of  miles,  and  that  no  Amer- 
ican Government  could  tolerate  on  that 
frontier  a  continuance  of  anarchy  and 
murder.  In  vain  did  I  point  out  that  such 
an  attitude  of  suspicion  and  aloofness 
could  only  damage  Brazilian  interests,  that 
Brazil  had  an  urgent  need  of  American 
capital  for  the  development  of  her  stu- 
pendous natural  resources,  and  that  the 
most  cordial  co-operation  with  the  United 
States  was  therefore  a  vital  Brazilian  in- 
terest. My  Brazilian  friends  would  replv 
that,  quite  apart  from  any  immediate  po- 
litical   peril,    even    economic    penetration 
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presented  its  own  dangers;  that  it  might 
create  a  commercial  monopoly  which 
American  trade  might  easily  abuse,  as  had 
actually  happened  during  the  war;  that 
such  economic  penetration  might  be  the 
thin  end  of  the  wedge  of  political  penetra- 
tion ;  that  if  at  some  not  very  distant  future 
there  should  supervene  one  of  those  chronic 
depressions  in  the  rubber  or  coffee  indus- 
tries, and  if  American  investments  in  those 
industries  happened  to  be  in  jeopardy,  the 
pressure  of  American  capitalists  might 
easily  supply  a  plausible  pretext  for  po- 
litical intervention;  that  therefore  the  very 
instinct  of  political  self-preservation  ought 
to  impel  the  Brazilian  people  rather  to 
seek  a  closer  co-operation  with  European 
nations,  and  especially  with  the  Latin  na- 
tions, rather  than  with  the  United  States  of 
North  America. 

No  doubt  one  ought  not  to  overestimate^ 
the  influence  of  "  anti-American "  senti- 
ments in  Brazil,  yet  American  statesman- 
ship must  take  these  imponderabilia  into  ac- 
count. The  Brazilian  is  gifted  with  a  legiti- 
mate national  pride  and  an  almost  ex- 
cessive sensitiveness  which  may  easily  lead 


to  friction  and  misunderstanding.  Such  a 
misunderstanding  between  the  North  Amer- 
ican and  Brazilian  peoples  could  arise 
all  the  more  easily  because  of  those  many 
differences  of  race,  religion  and  language 
to  which  I  have  already  referred.  The  Pan- 
American  Union,  an  institution  which 
has  already  done  such  excellent  work  in 
making  the  South  American  better  known 
to  the  North  American,  ought  to  make  it 
one  of  its  chief  objects  to  study  those  cur- 
rents and  cross-currents  of  Brazilian  public 
opinion  and  to  dispel  those  delusions  and 
prejudices  which  are  equally  injurious  to 
both  countries. 

If  the  American  politician  and  jour- 
nalist are  careful  to  consider  the  feelings 
of  a  proud  people,  I  can  see  no  obstacle 
to  the  closest  co-operation  between  the  two 
powers.  And  if  the  American  business 
man  succeeds  in  tempering  his  energy  with 
the  necessary  tact,  the  near  future  ought  to 
provide  American  enterprise  with  bound- 
less opportunities  of  developing  the  po- 
tential resources  of  the  Amazonian  con- 
tinent for  the  good  of  the  Brazilian  people 
and  for  the  benefit  of  humanity  at  large. 


PROSPERITY     OF     FRENCH     INDOCHINA 


A  FEW  travelers  in  the  Far  East,  including 
some  Englishmen,  have  come  back  with  re- 
ports of  maladministralion  in  French  Indo-China, 
and  with  charges  of  France's  utter  colonial  in- 
com])etence.  Lord  Northcliffe  takes  issue  with 
these  critics.  His  impressions  of  a  recent  visit 
to  French  Indo-China,  published  in  The  London 
Times,  show  that  he  has  come  back  amazed  by  the 
orderlines  and  progressiveness  of  this  French 
possession.  The  cities,  he  says,  are  like  French 
cities.       Saigon  he  describes  as  follows: 

"  Wide  streets  full  of  shops  which  would  not 
disgrace  the  boulevards  or  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  of 
Paris;  hotels  and  restaurants  not  only  better  than 
those  in  most  far  corners  of  the  world,  but  the 
equal  of  not  a  few  in  the  leading  towns  of 
Europe;  an  opera  house  of  beautiful  design;  de- 
lightful villas  and  tropical  gardens;  a  superb 
palace  for  the  Governor  General  and  a  charming 
sporting  club — these,  whether  seen  by  day  or 
when  Saigon  is  a  blaze  of  electric  light,  make  up 
one  of  the  most  attractive  of  cities." 

Busy  mills,  rich,  productive  fields,  extensive  in- 
dustries of  rice,  or  "paddy,"  as  it  is  called  in 
Indo-China,  plantations  of  rubber,  oil  palms, 
cocoanut    palms,    pepper,    flax,    castor    oil,    fruit 


trees,  maize,  copra  and  dried  fish,  rich  mines  of 
coal,  zinc,  copper,  iron,  rich  silk  and  cotton 
weaving  industries,  to  say  nothing  of  a  variety  of 
timber  exports,  are  cited  by  Lord  Northcliffe  in 
proof  that  the  wealth  of  Indo-China  is  in  sober 
truth  astonishing.  He  calls  the  colony  "  this 
beautiful,  highly  organized  India  of  France,"  and 
characterizes  the  administration  of  Governor  Gen- 
eral Long  as  "  practical,  energetic  and  far  seeing." 
He  is  especially  enthusiastic  over  the  "  marvelous 
network  of  perfect  roads,"  which  he  calls  "  an 
everlasting  monument  to  French  foresight."  With 
the  Governor  General  he  drove  over  900  miles 
on  the  Mandarin  Way  to  the  ruins  of  the  temples 
of  Angkor  in  Cambodia,  where  King  Sarowath 
was  entertaining  Marshal  Joffre,  who  had  made 
Indo-China  one  of  his  objectives  in  hi=  long  tour 
of  the  East.  Lord  Northcliffe  comments  thus: 
"For  150  miles  (think  of  it!)  the  road  was  gay 
with  tricolor  flags  and  triumphal  arches  erected 
in  honor  of  the  great  French  soldier's  visit,  and 
at  every  arch  were  native  dignitaries  and  bonzes 
(Buddhist  pri-sts),  in  their  yellow  robes,  bowing 
low  with  crooked  fingers  in  obeisance."  This 
Mandarin  Way  is  1,560  miles  long — the  distance 
from  Antwerp  to  Gibraltar — a  king  among  the 
finest  roads  of  the  world. 


GO-OPERATION— RUSSIA'S 
LATEST  PANACEA 

By  Paxton  Hibben 

How  the  Bolshevist  leaders  have  discarded  their  earlier  scheme  for 
the  distribution  of  products  and  made  use  of  the  old  co-operative 
societies — Government  control^  not  a  return  to  capitalism 


THE  role  of  the  co-operative  in  Russia 
under  the  so-called  "  new  "  economic 
policy  is  destined  to  be  a  capital  one. 
Isot  because  either  the  Russian  co-opera- 
tives or  Russian  people  are  celebrating  a 
return  to  capitalism.  They  are  not.  Co- 
operation is  capital's  subtlest  and  most 
dangerous  foe,  not  an  instrument  of  pri- 
vate profit.  But  once  given  the  conviction 
that  Russia  is  not  yet  ripe  for  communism, 
and  for  the  automatic  and  equitable  distri- 
bution of  all  the  products  of  labor,  it 
became  clear  that  another  method  of  dis- 
tribution had  to  be  found  in  Russia. 

If  the  method  adopted  had  been  pri- 
vately capitalized  buying  and  selling,  as 
in  other  countries,  with  labor  for  produc- 
tion brought  in  the  lowest  market  and  mid- 
dlemen's profits  added  both  to  production 
and  distribution  costs,  it  might  have  been 
said  that  Russia  had  indeed  returned  lo 
the  capitalistic  system.  But  this  was  not 
the  method  adopted  under  the  ''  new  "  eco- 
nomic policy.  Instead,  co-operation  was  ac- 
corded the  leading  role  in  working  out 
future  relations  between  producers  of  one 
class  and  producers  of  other  classes  of 
articles,  and  the  co-operatives  were  given 
the  almost  exclusive  role  of  intermediary 
between  the  consumers  of  Russia  and  th"; 
producers  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  This 
is.  of  course,  far  from  a  policy  of  unre 
strained  capitalism,  and  it  is  intended  so 
to  be. 

For  Russia  today  is  a  country  of  workers 
— a  country  run  by  workers  for  workers, 
understood  not  as  traders,  but  as  pro- 
ducers. With  the  traders  eliminated,  it 
became  evident  from  the  moment  of  the 
establishment  of  the  present  Government 
that  its  very  existence  would  depend  upon 


finding  a  means  to  get  the  grain  grown  Ly 
the  farmers  of  the  Volga  valley  and  the 
coal  mined  in  the  Donetz  basin  to  the 
clothing  workers  at  Petrograd,  the  clothing 
from  Petrograd  and  the  grain  from  the 
Volga  to  the  coal  miners  at  Oospensk,  the 
fuel  from  the  coal  mines  and  the  clothing 
from  the  cities  to  the  farmers  of  the  Volga, 
and  so  on — including  all  these  things  to 
the  railway  workers  who  must  do  the  trans- 
porting of  them.  And  this  means  could  not 
be  open  trading  or  Russia  would  no  longer 
be  a  country  of  workers  at  all. 

To  the  theorists  among  the  founders  of 
the  present  Russian  Government,  the  plan 
which  appealed  first  was  to  erect  a  gov- 
ernmental machinery  of  production  and 
distribution;  and  immediately  after  the 
November  revolution  the  Supreme  Board 
of  National  Economy  was  created  with 
this  in  view.  Subsequently,  various  sub- 
sidiary boards  were  named  to  carry  the 
idea  into  effect.  The  whole  plan  repre- 
sented a  vast  paper  organization  which 
Russia,  torn  by  civil  war  and  short  of 
trained  personnel  to  handle  an  enterprise 
so  immense,  was  wholly  unable  to  man. 
As  in  the  case  of  so  many  of  the  com- 
munist theories  announced  in  the  begin- 
ning, considerations  of  necessity  imposed 
upon  the  Russian  Government  the  task  of 
finding  something  practical  to  meet  imme- 
diate needs,  whether  what  was  found 
proved  communistic  or  not.  In  the  matter 
of  production  and  distribution,  there  was 
not  time  to  erect  an  ideal  governmental 
machinery  for  that  purpose,  nor  were  the 
men  available  to  carry  it  through.  But 
there  was  an  existing  machinery  which 
could  be  used  for  that  purpose — the  co- 
operatives.     And    so    it    was,    naturally 
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enough,  that  existing  machinery  was  used, 
instead  of  the  paper  of  a  people's  organ- 
ization of  production  and  distribution. 

Taking  Over  the  Co-operatives 

There  were  at  this  period  two  types  of 
co-operatives  in  Russia:  workers'  co- 
operatives, which  in  1916  for  the  first 
time  had  begun  to  unite  into  a  centralized 
organization,  and  private  co-operative  so- 
cieties, which  had  existed  for  thirty  years, 
and  which  at  the  end  of  1917  included 
some  25,000  groups  with  9,000,000  mem- 
bers. The  former  were  producers'  co- 
operatives in  the  true  sense,  while  the 
latter  were  scarcely  more  than  mail  order 
houses  on  a  membership  basis,  for  the 
private  profit  of  the  organizers.  It  was 
evident  that  with  the  establishment  of  a 
workers'  government,  the  workers'  co- 
operatives would  grow  in  strength  and 
that  with  the  abolition  of  private  capi- 
talistic enterprise  the  private  societies 
would  gradually  die. 

Some  sort  of  system  of  production  and 
distribution,  however,  was  too  essential 
to  Russia's  economic  life  to  permit  this 
logical  process  to  work  out.  In  due  time 
the  Russian  workers'  co-operatives  might 
have  driven  the  private-profit  co-opera- 
tives out  of  business:  But  it  was  war- 
time in  Russia,  and  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment did  with  the  co-operatives  precisely 
what  the  United  States  Government  did 
with  the  railroads — took  over  their  man- 
agement and  put  them  all  under  one  con- 
trol. This  was  in  April,  1918.  In  order 
to  extend  the  utility  of  the  co-operatives 
to  the  maximum,  stockholders  were  re- 
imbursed by  the  Soviet  Government,  and 
all  citizens  were  declared  members  of  the 
centralized,  nation-wide  co-operative  sys- 
tem of  production  and  distribution.  Even 
before  the  war,  the  co-operatives  of  Rus- 
sia had  been  the  most  extensive  in  the 
world  in  membership  and  resources;  they 
possessed  their  own  factories,  warehouses, 
and  stores;  the  second  financial  institu- 
tion of  the  Russian  Empire,  the  Moscow 
People's  Bank,  was  part  of  their  system; 
the  Russian  co-operatives  therefore  lent 
themselves  ideally  to  such  production  and 
distribution  as  were  possible  in  Russia 
during  the  wars  and  civil  conflicts  from 
1918  to  1920.  Just  as  the  Government 
control    of    the    railroads    in    the    United 


States  during  the  war  did  not  result  in 
any  complete  abolition  of  the  management 
of  individual  railways,  so  in  Russia  the 
Government  control  of  the  co-operatives 
did  not  result  in  the  co-operatives  losing 
their  individual  character.  Co-operative 
officials  hostile  to  the  Soviet  Government 
were  eliminated;  there  was  governmental 
control  of  the  distribution  of  foodstuffs 
and  governmental  regulation  of  the  sale 
of  all  articles  of  primary  necessity,  as  was 
the  case  throughout  Europe  during  the  war, 
but  otherwise  the  co-operatives  were  quite 
iree. 

The  Present  Status 

As  soon  as  peace  was  re-established  in 
Russia,  ihe  co-operatives  were  returned  to 
their  former  status  by  the  decree  of  April 
7,  1921.  No  longer  was  every  Russian 
a  member,  and  the  societies  themselves 
regained  control  of  the  terms  of  member- 
ship. But  during  the  three  years  that  the 
co-operatives  were  virtually  the  only  ma- 
chinery of  production  and  distribution, 
they  had  been  brought  home  to  the  people 
generally  as  an  economic  and  efficient 
means  for  the  exchange  of  products,  and 
this  strengthened  their  position  more  rap- 
idlv  and  more  effectively  than  half  a  cen- 
tury of  normal  growth  could  have  done. 
Moreover,  the  Soviet  Government,  realiz- 
ing that  no  means  more  effective  to  com- 
bat the  return  of  the  small  trader  with 
his  relatively  high  profits,  small  service 
and  non-productivity  could  be  found  than 
co-operation  on  a  large  scale,  promptly 
favored  the  co-operatives  by  turning  over 
to  them,  as  individual  societies,  both  the 
stocks  and  the  locations  that  had  fallen 
to  them  while  they  had  been  operating 
under  the  Government.  In  addition,  be- 
sides paying  the  co-operatives  for  sup- 
plies furnished  by  them  to  the  Govern- 
ment during  the  war,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment extended  considerable  credits  to  the 
co-operatives  to  enable  them  to  branch 
out  and  take  advantage  of  the  favorable 
position  in  which  their  virtual  monopoly 
of  production  and  distribution  during  the 
war  had  placed  them.  In  much  the  same 
wa\,  the  United  States  Government  made 
payments  to  the  railroads  and  guaranteed 
them  an  operating  profit  after  Govern- 
ment control  of  the  railways  had  ceased. 

It  was,  however,  the  purpose  of  the  So- 
viet Government  to   do   more  for  the   co- 
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operatives  than  give  them  a  dole  and  a 
blessing.  The  function  of  foreign  pur- 
chase exercised  by  the  Arcos  (All-Russian 
Co-operative  Societies)  abroad,  six  months 
before  the  decree  freeing  the  co-opera- 
tives from  Government  control,  and  the 
less  important  function  of  marketing  Rus- 
sian products  abroad,  were  both  contin- 
ued in  the  co-operatives  after  they  ceased 
to  be  part  of  the  governmental  machinery. 
Whoever  wishes  today  to  buy  Russian 
products — and  there  are  Russian  products 
for  sale — or  to  sell  goods  to  the  Russian 
market  will  save  both  time  and  money  by 
dealing  with  the  co-operatives,  which  is 
precisely  what  the  Soviet  Government  de- 
sires. 

Similarly,  it  is  through  the  co-operatives 
that  the  farming  machinery  which  Russia, 
unable  to  purchase  in  the  United  States, 
has  been  securing  from  Sweden,  is  being 
delivered  to  the  Russian  farmers.  Last 
Summer  I  saw  agricultural  education 
trains  sent  out  by  the  co-operatives  to  in- 
struct the  peasants  in  the  use  of  this  ma- 
chinery, all  through  the  great  grain-grow- 
ing districts  of  Russia.  It  was  the  co- 
operatives, also,  that  were  acting  as  the 
principal  agency  of  collecting  and  dis- 
tributing famine  relief  within  Russia,  and 
doing  it  very  well,  with  little  or  no  over- 
head expense. 

When  I  left  Russia  in  October,  1921, 
the  Russian  co-operatives  had  on  hand, 
ready  to  market  abroad,  stocks  of  asbestos, 
graphite,    furs,    flax,    timber,    hides,    wool, 


horsehair,  bristles,  pitch,  tar  and  feathers, 
as  well  as  products  of  the  "  kustar,"  or 
peasant  home  industries.  As  industry 
gradually  picks  up  in  Russia,  it  will  be 
the  co-operatives  which  will  market  the 
product  and,  frequently,  the  co-operatives 
which  will  organize  the  industries,  aided 
in  the  task  by  the  preference  given  the  co- 
operatives by  ihe  Soviet  Government  in 
letting  contracts  or  in  leasing  Government 
factories.  Last  July  a  Government  official, 
speaking  before  the  All-Russian  Co-opera- 
tive Congress,  put  the  purpose  of  the 
Soviet  authorities  very  clearly: 

The  Soviet  Government  recognizes  in  co- 
operation one  of  the  chief  instruments  of  the 
economic  reconstruction  of  Russia,  and  regards 
it  as  the  nearest  assistant  of  the  people's  govern- 
ment in  huilding  up  the  economic  life  of  the 
country. 

In  the  estimation  of  George  Lansbury, 
the  English  publicist,  who  has  visited  Rus- 
sia, the  effort  to  replace  haphazard  buying 
and  selling  by  a  more  economic  method 
of  production  and  distribution  is  destined 
to  succeed.     He  says: 

As  I  saw  things  in  Russia,  the  social  and  in- 
dustrial organization  is  slowly  but  surely  mov- 
ing toward  a  complete,  thoroughgoing  co-opera- 
tive organization  of  life.  I  do  not  think  this 
will  be  reached  in  all  its  fullness  for  a  genera- 
tion, perhaps  two. 

My  own  observation  would  lead  me  to 
agree  with  this  view,  though  the  move- 
ment is  perhaps  more  rapid  than  one  is 
at  first  inclined  to  think. 


FI.YIXG    FROM    CAIRO    TO    BAGDAD 


THE  newly  opened  fortnightly  air-mail  service 
from  Cairo  to  Bagdad  is  not  without  its 
thrills.  Starting  from  the  airdrome  at  Heli- 
opolis,  near  Cairo,  Egypt,  the  route  runs  along 
the  Suez  Canal  to  Kantara,  thence  across  to  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  past  Jerusalem  to 
Amman,  then  across  the  Arabian  Desert  to  Ra- 
madi,  and,  finally,  over  the  Euphrates  to  Bagdad. 
A  writer  in  one  of  the  London  papers  thus  de- 
scribes the  flight  to  Amman: 

The  machine  was  flown  at  about  4.000  foet 
above  light  clouds,  which  were  denser  inland, 
with  beautiful  effectp,  and  quite  clear  over  the 
sea.  After  a  time  thi.s  type  of  scenery  gets 
monotonous,  but  after  passing  El  Ari.«;h,  Rafa 
and  Gaza,  the  clouds  cleared,  the  mountains 
arovind  Jerusalem  became  vi.«ible,  and  the  in- 
terest increased.  As  the  machine  rose  to  7,000 
feet,    and    Hebron,    Bethlehem    and    then    Jeru- 


salem were  passed,  the  most  unimaginative  per- 
son could  not  but  experience  a  thrill  of  pleas- 
ure and  wonderment  at  a  mode  of  travel  which 
can  bring  such  places  so  rapidly  under  review. 
The  machine  now  turned,  and,  flying  over  Jer- 
icho and  the  Jordan  Valley,  made  a  good  land- 
ing at  Amman,  in  Trans-Jordania,  having  flown 
the  300  miles   in   three   and   a   half  hours. 

The  flight  from  Amman  across  the  Arabian 
Desert  to  Ramadi,  on  the  Euphrates — a  distance 
of  600  miles — guided  by  a  track  of  motor  lorries 
across  the  desert,  occupies  five  hours.  The  whole 
flying  time — ten  hours — can  be  brought  into  a 
single  day  in  the  Summer.  To  cover  this  dis- 
tance otherwise  than  by  air  would  entail  going 
from  Cairo  to  Port  Said,  catching  a  steamer  to 
Basra,  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  then  by  way  of  Bom- 
bay and  Karachi,  and  thence  by  train  thirty  hours 
to  Bagdad — nearly  a 'month's  journey. 


THE   ESKIMO   AND   THE 
FOURTH  "R" 

By  Marius  Hansome 

How  Alaska  got  its  125,000  reindeer  through  the  faith  and 
courage  of  one  man — Salvation  of  the  natives — Story  of  a  memor- 
able  expedition   in   which   reindeer   saved   hundreds  of  lives 


TOM  GORRAH  put  the  fourth  "  R " 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  schools 
for  Alaskan  natives.  This  fact  has 
changed  the  Eskimos  from  a  nomadic  to 
a  pastoral  people.  It  has  made  them  eco- 
nomically independent.  This  fourth  "  R  " 
will  he  forever  linked  with  the  name  of 
William  Thomas  Lopp,  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education,  Alaska  Division.  '*  Its 
introduction,"  said  the  late  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Lane,  ''  was  the  one  construc- 
tive thing  that  the  Government  has  done 
for  the  Eskimo  natives  in  fifty  years."' 

"  Tom  Gorrah,"  in  the  Eskimo  vernacu- 
lar, means  "  Tom,  the  good  man."  More 
than  three  decades  of  service  among  Uncle 
Sam's  adopted  children  of  the  far  north- 
land,  from.  Point  Barrow  to  Unalaska  on 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  has  earned  for  Mr. 
Lopp  this  well-deserved  appellation  of 
intimacy.  Among  the  Indians  of  South- 
western Alaska  he  is  affectionately  known 
as  "  the  Big  White  Chief " ;  big,  not  in 
physical  stature,  for  he  is  rather  short  and 
stockily  built,  but  big  in  the  sense  of  hav- 
ing a  powerful  will  and  an  inexhaustible 
capacity  for  endurance  and  achievement. 
There  is,  besides,  a  kindly  humor  in  his 
eyes  and  a  smile  that  disarms  the  pessi- 
mist and  has  won  the  loyalty  and  love  of 
a  host  of  co-workers,  past  and  present. 

"  Reading,  'riting,  'rithmetic  and  rein- 
deer " — these  are  the  four  "'  Rs  "  of  Ala  - 
ka,  and  the  last  is  tlie  greatest  of  them 
among  the  Eskimo  people,  for  it  has  saved 
the  lives  of  the  starving  villagers  and 
v/halers  in  the  bleak  northern  area  of 
Alaska. 

"  How  did  you  hit  upon  the  idea?  "  I 
asked  Mr.  Lopp. 

"  It  was  in  1890,"  he  said,  "  during  my 
first  Winter's  exile  in  the  native  village 
at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  that  the  idea  of 


using  reindeer  as  a  m'.^ans  of  food,  cloth- 
ing and  transportation  first  suggested  itself 
to  me.  The  long  Arctic  nights  called 
forth,  matiy  dreams  and  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  conditions  among  my 
charges.  I  saw  the  extreme  uncertainties 
of  existence  amo.ng  the  natives,  whose  life 
depended  upon  seal  and  walrus  hunting. 
My  mand  went  back  to  my  geography  les- 
sons in  school.  Here  I  was,  living  in  the 
same  latitude  as  the  Lapps,  who,  as  I  had 
learned  in  school,  depended  upon  the  rein- 
deer for  their  livelihood.  Naturally,  the 
same  climatic  conditions  suggested  the 
feasibility  of  the  reindeer  industry  in 
Alaska." 

Captain  Heal y  of  the  revenue  cutter  Bear 
first  communicated  the  idea  to  Dr.  Shel- 
don Jackson,  who,  upon  his  return  to' 
Washington,  asked  Congress  for  an  ap- 
propriation to  purchase  reindeer  in  Sibe- 
ria. Congress  acted  slowly,  though  favor- 
ably, and  in  1892  a  herd  of  170  reindeer 
was  brought  over  from  Siberia  to  Port 
Clarence.  Regular  shipments  followed 
during  the  next  ten  years. 

Every  new  idea  meets  with  opposition, 
and  the  reindeer  scheme  was  no  exception. 
Some  critics  declared  that  the  Eskimo 
would  never  learn  to  handle  reindeer. 
"  You  can't  make  a  herder  out  of  a  hunter, 
and  the  Eskimo  dogs  will  kill  the  deer," 
declared  Ivan  Petroff,  census  enumerator 
in  Alaska  in  1890.  Mr.  Lopp,  however, 
was  not  a  man  to  be  easily  discouraged. 
Being  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  utility 
of  the  reindeer  and  its  adaptability  to 
Alaskan  conditions,  and  having  infinite 
faith  in  the  ultimate  success  of  his  dreams, 
he  studied  the  Eskimo  character  and  lan- 
guage and  profited  by  the  experiments  of 
others. 

"  It    must   have    been    a    trial    to   teach 
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some  old  Eskimo  whale  hunter  the  intri- 
cacies of  harnessing  a  deer,"  I  suggested. 

"  I  didn't  bother  with  the  old  people," 
said  the  Chief.  "  It's  seldom  worth  while 
trying  to  alter  the  ways  of  men  over  20 
years  of  age,  for  inherited  tendencies  lie 
deep;  but  take  the  average  schoolboy  of 
12  or  15  years,  no  matter  what  his  nation- 
ality, and  your  chances  of  success  are 
good.  In  the  pliant  school  lad  of  tender 
age  the  initiative  faculties  are  strong,  and 
he  quickly  adapts  himself  to  new  cus- 
toms." 

Being  conversant  with  their  native  tongue, 
j\Ir.  Lopj)  appealed  to  the  best  instincts 
of  the  Eskimo  people,  endowed  the  most 
promising  young  men  with  responsibility, 
awakened  their  ambition  to  leadership  and 
showed  that  ihe  industrious  could  expect 
a  substantial  reward  in  due  time.  Thus 
it  was  that  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  became 
the  nucleus  for  what  is  now  a  great  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Lopp's  efforts  brought  recognition 
from  the  Government.  He  was  soon  ap- 
j)ointed  Superintendent  of  the  Reindeer 
Service  in  Alaska.  Congress  desired  that 
the  Eskimos  should  eventually  become  an 
inlellia^ent.  useful  and  self-supporting  peo- 
ple.    To  that  end   Mr.  Lopp  evolved  the 


four-year  apprenticeship  system  for  train- 
ing herders.  Under  this  system  promising 
Eskimo  boys  are  entrusted  each  with  a 
small  herd  of  deer,  under  the  guidance  of 
a  teacher  or  of  one  who  has  graduated 
from  his  period  of  training.  The  Gov- 
ernment furnishes  food  and  clothing  to  the 
apprentices,  and  as  a  reward  for  faithful 
service  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  four 
years  bestows  upon  the  young  herders  six, 
eight,  ten  and  twelve  deer,  respectively, 
together  with  all  natural  increase  of  the 
animals.  Thus  each  apprentice  has,  upon 
graduation,  a  little  herd  of  his  own,  num- 
bering from  forty  to  sixty,  to  start  him  in 
business. 

After  graduation  the  young  herder  is 
free  to  kill  male  deer  at  will,  as  he  is 
supposed  to  have  developed  a  certain  de- 
gree of  judgment  during  the  four  years' 
apprenticeship;  but  he  is  not  allowed  to 
kill  female  deer  or  to  sell  female  deer  to 
natives  without  authority  from  the  local 
or  district  superintendent.  He  is  also 
pledged  to  sell  no  female  deer  to  white 
men.  Each  herder  upon  graduation  is 
obliged  to  take  apprentices  in  order  to 
assist  in  making  others  self-supporting, 
and  they  in  turn  others,  making  the  scheme 
self -perpetuating. 

Mr.  Lopp's  dream  has  come  true.  The 
scheme  is  a  success.  The  natives  now  own 
some  125,000  reindeer  under  Government 
supervision.  And  there  is  moss  sufficient 
to  graze  eight  times  that  number.  Other 
things  being  equal,  the  future  of  the  Es- 
kimo is  secure. 

Many  people  think  of  Alaskan  natives  as 
wards  of  the  Government,  the  same  as  the 
Indians   down   in   the   States.      This  is  in- 
correct.    Alaskan  natives  are  self-support- 
ing  in    the   sense   that   they   procure   their 
own   food   and   clothing.      Their   financial 
income  is  still  insufficient  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses  incident   to   schools,   teachers,   hos- 
pitals and  nurses.     The  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion   maintains   sev- 
enty -  seven     schoo I s 
for  natives  in  Alas- 
ka   on    an    annual 
fund  of  $425,000. 

The  coming  of 
reindeer  to  Alaska 
was  a  godsend  not 
only  to  the  natives, 
but  to  the  white 
man  as  well.     The 
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latter  has  had  many  occasions  to  thank  his 
lucky  stars  for  the  food,  clothing  and  shel- 
ter afforded  by  this  gentle,  domesticated 
creature  of  the  North. 

A  Memorable  Expedition 

An  incident  known  for  the  most  part 
only  to  survivors  of  the  overland  relief 
expedition  of  1897-98  will  illustrate  the 
value  of  the  fourth  "  R."  When  the  news 
reached  Washington,  D.  C,  that  eight 
whaling  vessels  and  265  men  were  frozen 
in  and  in  dire  distress  at  Point  Barrow% 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  authorized 
a  relief  expedition,  with  Lieutenant  D.  H. 
Jarvis,  R.  C.  S.,  in  command.  Secretary 
Gage's  instructions  to  the  commander  di- 
rected him  to  lose  no  time  in  getting  into 
communication  with  Mr.  Lopp,  who  was 
then  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  the  most 
northwestern  point  on  the  American  Con- 
tinent. 

It  Avas  Winter  and  the  Arctic  was  her- 
metically sealed.  The  revenue  cutter  Bear- 
found  its  passage  barred,  even  as  far  south 
as  Nunivak  Island.  The  only  way,  then, 
to  get  food  to  the  starving  men  was  on 
the  hoof.  Mr.  Lopp  was  the  one  man 
who  might  be  able  to  "  carry  the  message 
to  Garcia.*'  The  overland  relief  expedi- 
iion  reached  him.  So  far,  so  good.  Says 
Lieutenant  Jarvis  in  his  daybook: 

My  arrival  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  caused 
great  excitement  in  the  village,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lopp  were  much  surprised  and  exercised  to  know 
what  brought  an  officer  of  the  Government  into 
the  country  at  this  time  of  the  year.  I  delivered 
to  Mr.  Lopp  his  mail,  and  explained  to  him  the 
necessity  of  the  situation  at  Point  Barrow  and 
the  desire  of  the  department  that  he  become  a 
part  of  the  expedition.  He  was  indispensable. 
His  capability  of  handling  natives,  his  knowledge 
of  them  and  of  the  reindeer,  was  far  above  that 
of  any  one  else  in  the  country.  While  in  no  way 
ostentatious,  he  and  Mrs.  Lopp  had  acquired  a 
position  of  ascendency  and  respect  among  the 
natives  that  was  productive  of  the  greatest  suc- 
cess in  bettering  the  Condition  of  the  latter.  I 
felt  sure  he  would  go  with  me,  but  knew  there 
must  be  many  grave  matters  to  be  considered  and 
settled  before  he  could  leave. 

He  first  explained  to  me  the  position  his  rein- 
deer herd  occupied.  Some  of  the  animals  were 
owned  by  his  society,  the  American  Missionary 
Association;  others  by  his  apprentice  boys  or 
native  herders — six  bright  Eskimo  youths,  whom 
he  had  trained  to  be  excellent  deermen — and  a 
small  number  were  owned  by  natives  of  Cane 
Prince  of  Wales  village.  The  association  had 
written  him  to  use  his  best  judgment  about  letting 
the   deer  go,  and  gave  him  liberty  to  leave  his 


station  if  he  deemed  it  best.  The  reindeer  had 
been  builded  upon  by  his  people  as  their  future 
wealth  and  support  in  life,  and  so  lose  them 
now  would  be  to  make  a  break  in  the  work  that 
could  not  be  reckoned.  Still,  in  the  interest  of 
humanity,  he  said  he  would  give  them  all,  ex- 
plain the  case  to  the  natives,  and  induce  them 
to  give  their  deer  also,  if  I  would  throw  around 
them  all  the  safeguards  in  my  power,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  their  loss  would  be  fully  repaired  and 
repaid. 

When  Mr.  Lopp  decided  to  go,  he  had 
to  face  the  serious  problem  of  the  welfart- 
of  his  wife  and  family  during  his  absence. 
Instead  of  holding  her  husband  back,  Mrs. 
Lopp  urged  him  to  go,  believing  it  to  be 
his  duty.  It  was  suggested  that  she  and 
her  children  go  to  Port  Clarence,  where 
a  white  family  lived;  but  Mrs.  Lopp  would 
not  leave  her  home  and  the  work  to  which 
she  had  devoted  her  life,  and  insisted  upon 
remaining,  together  with  her  children,  the 
only  white  persons  in  this  village  of  over 
500  natives.  Though  in  a  most  trying 
position  during  Mr.  Lopp's  absence,  her 
faith  in  the  native  character  and  her  hold 
upon  it  were  vindicated,  for  she  not  only 
had  little  or  no  trouble,  but  received  much 
help  and  comfort  from  them  while  her 
husband  was  with  the  expedition. 

Reindeer  to  the  Rescue 

The  party  started  on  Feb.  3  with  448 
deer,  eighteen  sleds  and  three,  native  herd- 
ers on  an  arduous  and  perilous  mission 
that  looked  very  much  like  a  forlorn  hope. 
Over  broken  icefields  and  precipitous 
gorges,  over  frozen  snow  that  hid  manv 
a  yawning  crevice  and  chasm,  over  a 
trackless  waste  of  700  miles  where  white 
man's  foot  had  never  made  a  trail!  Prog- 
ress at  first  was  slow.  The  party  advanced 
only  twelve  miles  the  first  day  and  eight 
the  second.  Dauntless  and  daring,  they 
broke  camp  daily  to  forge  ahead  over  the 
storm-swept  tundra. 

Finding  the  baggage  too  heavy  for  so 
few  trained  sled  deer,  Lieutenant  Jarvis 
and  Dr.  Call  decided  to  leave  Mr.  Lopp 
and  his  three  herders,  go  ahead  with  a 
dog  team  and  apprise  the  people  along 
the  route  of  Mr.  Lopp's  coming,  at  the 
same  time  instructing  them  to  render 
every  possible  aid.  This  plan  lightened 
the  load  considerably,  and  Mr.  Lopp  could 
make  headway  faster.  White  folks  always 
carry  a  deal  more  baggage  than  necessary, 
and  in  addition  Jarvis  had  brought  a  sev- 
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enty-five-pound  jnailbag  along  for  Point 
Barrow.  Seven  hundred  miles  of  untrav- 
ersed  land,  a  dreary  desert  of  ice  and 
snow,  facing  blinding  blizzards,  with  the 
thermometer  60  degrees  below  zero,  called 
for  unalloyed  courage.  Tired  out,  the 
travelers  crawled  into  their  sleeping  bags 
night  after  night,  only  to  be  awakened  by 
a  patk  of  ravenous  wolves  that  coveted 
the  fatigued  and  exhausted  deer. 

Still  the  brave  herders  pressed  forward, 
on  and  on,  to  bring  succor  to  the  starving 
and  distressed.  Goaded  by  the  courage 
and  patience  of  their  leader,  the  natives 
worked  faithfully  until,  on  March  30,  after 
fifty-five  days  of  exasperating  trials  and 
superhuman  etfort,  they  drove  into  the 
village  of  Nuwuk,  which  the  white  men 
call  Point  Barrow. 

Lieutenant  Jarvis  and  Dr.  Call  had  ar- 
rived the  day  before,  and  had  already 
begun  to  master  the  situation.  Sanitary 
measures  were  put  in  force  at  once,  medi- 
cine was  administered  and  food  rations 
were  planned.  Two  hundred  deer  were 
killed  and  the  scurvy-threatened  sailors 
got  a  new  lease  on  life. 

Having    rested    and    fed    the    dogs,    Mr. 


Lopp  and  one  herder  started  on  the  700- 
mile  homestretch  on  April  4  and  arrived 
home  on  May  5. 

Chief  oi  Alaska  Division 

In  1910  Mr.  Lopp  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  Chief  of  the  Alaska  Division,  Bu- 
reau of  Education,  with  headquarters  in 
Seattle,  which  post  he  still  holds.  There 
are  seventy-seven  schools  under  his  super- 
vision, five  district  superintendents  and  250 
teachers.  About  one-fourth  of  the  teach- 
ing corps  changes  annually.  An  altruistic 
viewpoint  is  a  prerequisite  to  securing  a 
place  in  the  service.  Many  and  varied 
are  the  types  that  apply  for  positions. 
Some  seek  the  northland  as  a  haven  of 
refuge  from  super-sophisticated  urban  life; 
others  to  bury  their  grief,  either  financial 
or  emotional;  some  to  get  a  new  start  by 
saving:  others  to  get  local  color  for  a 
story  or  to  work  out  some  project  of  bene- 
fit to  the  natives;  some,  especially  girls, 
are  attracted  by  the  scenery  and  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  some  lonesome  sour- 
dough who  bewails  the  scarcity  of  white 
matrimonial  material,  and  still  others  go 
to  give  their  hearts  and  souls  in  the  great 


(Courtesy  American  Museum   of  Natural   History) 
Reindeer  at  Port   Clarence,   Alaska,   part   of  the  herd   of  125, OCO   of   these   animals   now   in   our 
far  northern   Territory.      Originally   imported   from    Siberia,    the    reindeer   have   multiplied   and 
thrived  on  the  abundant  moss  that  covers   the  Alaskan  tundras 
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task  of  disseminating  the  liigher  culture 
of  civilization  among  those  primitive  yet 
promising  peoples. 

"  It  is  quite  common  for  newlyweds  to 
enter  our  service,"  said  Mr.  Lopp.  "  Re- 
cently two  couples,  newly  married,  de- 
parted to  spend  their  honeymoon  above 
the  Arctic  Circle.  The  isolation  of  the 
life  there  seems  often  to  strengthen  the 
marriage  tie.  1  know  of  many  couples 
who,  after  a  stay  in  the  Far  North,  have 
found  each  other  absolutely  necessary  to 
happiness." 

Mr.   Lopp    still    makes   an   annual   tour 


over  the  whole  territory,  inspecting  schools 
and  reindeer  herds,  conferring  with  teach- 
ers and  superintendents.  A  visit  from  him 
is  looked  forward  to  by  the  field  force  as 
a  genuine  pleasure,  for  he  leaves  only 
geniality  and  sunshine  in  his  wake.  Presi- 
dent Brown  of  New  York  University  has 
said:  "The  wisest  appointment  I  made 
while  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation was  Mr.  Lopp's  appointment  as 
Chief  of  the  Alaska  Division."  All  who 
know  "  Tom  Gorrali  "  agree  with  President 
Brown. 


"THE    MINE    THAT    SPLIT   THE  MAINE" 


IN  the  United  States  history  manuals  now 
used  in  our  public  schools  it  is  stated 
that  the  ill-fated  United  States  battleship,  the 
Maine,  was  sent  to  Havana  to  protect  Americans 
from  public  demonstrations  of  ill-will.  Walter 
Scott  Meriwether,  now  editor  and  proprietor  of 
The  Mississippi  Sun,  and  formerly  a  New  York 
Herald  correspondent,  celebrated  the  twenty- 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  sinking  of  the  Maine 
by  revealing  ttie  true  facts,  as  he  knows  them 
from  first-hand  sources.  The  Maine  was  sent 
to  Havana,  ne  says,  as  the  result  of  a  misin- 
terpretation— by  an  assistant  cable  editor  in  The 
Herald  office — of  a  code  message  sent  by  one 
of  the  Havana  correspondents.  This  corresnond- 
ent  had  merely  cabled  for  cartridges  for  a  re- 
volver already  received.  The  junior  cable  editor, 
after  study  of  the  code  book,  was  intensely 
excited  by  his  own  translation,  signifying,  "  the 
American  Consulate  has  been  attacked."  When 
this  supposed  news  was  telegraphed  to  Wash- 
ington, according  to  Mr.  Meriwether,  it  fur- 
nished the  spark  needed  to  set  off  the  long-due 
explosion  in  a  situation  already  very  tense.  Ad- 
miral Sicard  summoned  Captain  Sigsbee,  com- 
mander of  the  Maine,  to  his  flagship  at  a  mid- 
night meeting,  and  the  Maine  a  few  hours  later 
was  steaming  toward  Cuba.  Its  arrival  amazed 
the  American  Consul,  who  knew  that  he  had 
sent  no  cable  requesting  that  a  warship  be  sent. 
A  few  days  later  the  Maine  was  blown  up  by 
a  mysterious  explosion  as  it  lay  at  anchor  i:i 
Havana  Harbor. 

Mr.  Meriwether's  attempts,  some  weeks  later, 
to  send  nis  paper  the  news  that  the  keel  of  ttie 
Maine,  following  the  explosion,  had  been  forced 
up    to    within    eighteen    inches    of    the    surface, 


thus  indicating  that  the  ship  had  been  blown 
up  by  a  Spanish  mine,  furnish  a  further  chapter 
of  interest.  All  newspapers  wfere  frantically 
cabling  for  confirmation  of  Spanish  treachery, 
but  the  correspondents  were  bound  hand  and 
foot  by  an  inexorable  Spanish  censorship.  Mr. 
Meriwether  first  tried  this  solution :  "  In  im- 
portant story  which  will  be  filed  from  dispatch 
boat  in  Key  West  tomorrow,  please  note  that 
main  story  is  mine."  The  Spanish  censor  read 
it  carefully,  grinned,  and  handed  it  back,  saying 
he  feared  some  one  might  add  an  "  e "  to  the 
word  main,  and  produce  a  misunderstanding. 
Meriwether,  undaunted,  then  concocted  a  mes- 
sage on  the  basis  of  Kipling's  poem,  "  Destroy- 
ers," which  had  just  appeared  in  Life,  declaring 
that  the  American  colony  was  much  interested 
in  this  poem,  and  concluding:  "  Naval  contingent 
assert  technical  accuracy  of  last  verse  impossible 
to  improve  upon."  The  censor,  after  scanning 
this  carefully,  insisted  on  seeing  a  copy  of  the 
issue  of  Life  in  which  the  poem  had  appeared. 
The  last  verse,  whose  merits  had  been  so  in- 
sisted upon,  read,  in  part,  as  follows: 

The   hand   that   heaves   the    headlong   force, 

The  hate  that  backs  the   hand; 

The  doom  bolt  in  the  darkness  freed. 

The   mine   that   splits   the   main. 

"Very  clever,"  was  the  dry  observation  of 
the  censor,  as  he  handed  back  the  dispatch. 
Baffled  for  the  night,  Mr.  Meriwether  got  his 
news  through  the  next  day  from  Key  West,  and 
his  story  filled  a  full  page  of  his  paper.  It 
may  be  added  that  at  this  distance  from  the 
event  he  is  still  convinced  that  the  Maine  was 
destroyed  by  a  Spanish  mine. 


Jos6  de  Diego 
Street,  Rio  Piedras. 
From  the  balcony 
on  the  left  the 
author  watched  the 
lino  of  voters  that 
gave  the  island  to 
the  Unionists  and 
started  the  present 
strife 
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Growth  of  anti-American  sentiment  among  Porto 
Ricans,  especially  the  younger  generation — Chil- 
dren being  taught  to  shout  for  independence — Causes 
(f  unrest  depicted  by  an  American  who  lived  there 


11HE  fire  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel  that 
recently  brought  the  Governor  oi 
Porto  Rico  to  New  York — if,  as  al- 
leged, it  was  part  of  a  plot  against  his  life 
— was  but  a  flame  carried  from  the  fire 
that  had  been  smoldering  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Porto  Kicans  for  many  a  day,  and  that 
l>urst  into  something  which  threatened  to 
become  a  general  conflagration  after  thi^ 
great  Unionist  victory  at  the  last  election. 

That  Governor  Reily  "  sought  to  give  the 
impression  that  the  Unionist  Party  de- 
manded independence  "  was  the  charge  of 
Mr.  Barcelo.  leader  of  the  delegation  sent 
to  ask  for  his  removal.  To  any  one  who 
saw  the  last  election  in  Porto  Rico,  who 
witnessed  the  Unionist  "  manifesfacion  *' 
after\vard  and  saw  pass  the  seemingly  end- 
less line  of  automobiles  with  the  inde- 
pendence flag  unfurled  on  every  car,  that 
phrase,  "'  sought  to  give  the  impression,"  is 
truly  humorous. 

I  left  Porto  Rico  just  before  the  arrival 


of  the  new  Governor  and  had  had  an  op- 
portunity in  the  eighteen  months  preceding 
to  see  the  events  leading  up  to  the  present 
conflict,  and  to  observe  the  demonstration 
of  a  spirit  which  would  make  such  a  con- 
flict eventually  inevitable.  I  had  sat 
through  about  the  most  nerve-racking  day 
I  ever  experienced — election  day  in  a 
Unionist  household.  When  I  went  to  Porto 
Rico  I  took  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
the  Resident  Commissioner  in  Washington, 
Cordova  Davila,  to  his  friend,  Don  Octavio 
Garcia,  head  of  the  Unionist  Party  in  Rio 
Piedras,  the  town  where  the  university  is  in 
which  I  was  to  teach.  It  was  with  the  fam- 
ily of  Don  Octavio's  daughter  that  I  had 
been  living  for  several  months  when  the 
Unionists  won  their  "  famous  victory." 

Though  I  was  in  a  hotbed  of  Unionism, 
therefore,  from  the  beginning,  the  peopio 
treated  me  so  royally  that  I  did  not  for 
some  time  even  sense  the  feeling  that  ex- 
isted. I  well  remember  the  day  that  Cachon, 
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the  fiery  little  girl  of  the  fam- 
ily, came  out  with  the  dec- 
laration that  Porto  Rico 
wanted  its  independence.  The 
name  Unionist  Party  had 
never  suggested  anything,  for 
it  was,  I  had  been  told,  just 
the  union  of  two  old  parties. 
But  from  the  day  of  Cachon's 
outburst  till  the  election  the 
following  year  I  saw^  always 
increasingly  the  strong  anti- 
American  feeling  which, 
though  not  universal,  is  the 
most  potent  influence  on  the 
island. 

Paying  Money  for  Votes 

It  is  the  most  potent  influ- 
ence, because  the  Unionist 
Party  includes,  in  many  com- 
n^unitles,  the  most  educated,  cultured  Porto 
Ricans  and,  furthermore,  because  it  has 
the  money  of  the  island,  lou  will  have 
some  idea  of  how  corrupt  their  elections 
are,  and  of  the  extent  to  which  money 
elects  from  the  fact  that  Mrs.  P.,  with 
whom  I  lived,  told  me  with  something  of 
pride  about  paying  out  03,000  one  election 
day  in  Don  Octavio's  house  to  the  peons 
who  presented  their  little  slips  authorizing 
them  to  receive  the  money  for  their  votes. 
I  believe  they  simply  attributed  to  igno- 
rance or  hypocrisy  on  my  part  my  horri- 
fied surprise  that  a  fine,  high-principled 
woman  like  Dona  Luz  could  frankly  re- 
late that.  They  said:  "You  buy  votes 
in  the  United  States.  That  is  what  your 
campaign  funds  are  for."  I  suggested 
that  we  commit  murders  in  the  United 
Slates  also,  but  that  did  not  make  them 
right,  and  that  if  any  part  of  our  cam- 
paign funds  were  used  for  bribing  voters, 
it  did  not  have  the  sanctioi-  of  our  good 
people.  But  Porto  Ricans  have  certainly 
no  such  conception  as  ours  of  the  wrong 
of  trafficking  in  votes.  The  crook  is 
sometimes  outcrooked,  however,  inasmuch 
as  the  people  who  receive  the  money  have 
no  compunction  about  voting  contrary  to 
their  pledge,  and  are  often  paid  by  both 
sides. 

When  I  saw  the  long  line  of  patiently 
waiting  jibaros  (country  fellows)  slowly 
moving  toward  the  colegio  electoral  (vot- 
ing booth)  that  election  day,  I,  too,  almost 


Porto  Rico's  mar- 
velous beauty  is  all 
its  own,  owing 
nothing  to  Amer- 
ican aid.  This  view 
was  taken  from  the 
mirador  window  of 
the  writer's  home 
in  Rio  Piedras 


lost  my  convic- 
tions of  right 
and  wrong,  and 
felt  rather:  "It's 
an  ill  wind  that 
blows  nobody 
good."  For  most 
of  the  line  wore 
shoes  —  a     rare 

thing  for  the  poor  in  Porto  Rico. 
Shoes  and  a  dinner  are  often  the  re- 
turn for  the  vote.  I  sat  on  the  balcony 
and  watched  and  thought.  We  had  been 
warned  to  keep  off  the  streets  on  election 
day,  for  fear  of  brawls  and  shooting.  The 
trucks  would  tear  up  our  Jose  de  Diego 
Street  (named  for  the  great  Independent- 
ist)  and  bring  more  men  to  take  their 
places  in  that  long,  creeping  line.  Even 
if  they  were  voting  against  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  I  began  to  wonder  if  I  should  noL 
be  glad  that  they  received  a  square  meal 
and  shoes  once.  For  it  is  the  bare  foot 
in  Porto  Rico  that  is  helping  to  spread  the 
hookworm,  which  blights  the  life  of  thou- 
sands of  the  natives. 

Many  have  urged  that  the  Unionists  are 
not  really  so  eager  for  independence  as 
they  seemed — that  it  was  merely  an  elec- 
tion slogan  to  get  votes — but  does  that 
really  alter  the  fundamental  truth  at  all? 
Is  not  something  radically  wrong  when  it 
requires  such  a  slogan  to  be  so  successful 
a  vote-getter?  They  carried  everything. 
The   Socialist   leader   got   a    place   in   the 
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Senate,  but  the  election  was  sweepingly 
Unionist.  Even  the  old  Republican  citadel, 
San  Juan  (the  Port  Arthur,  it  was  called), 
fell. 

Scenes  on  Election  Day 

The  reported  alliance  between  the  So- 
cialists and  Republicans  hurt  the  cause  of 
the  latter  greatly.  The  Socialists  made  a 
great  campaign.  Forbidden  to  float  the 
red  flag,  in  retaliation  they  dyed  red  every- 
thing they  wore.  'I  saw  so  much  red 
that  I  dreamed  of  blood  and  the  French 
Revolution  election  night.  Unionist  colors 
are  red  and  white,  and  when  the  ladies 
of  the  household  were  making  little  Union- 
ist buttonhole  rosettes,  &c.,  for  the  gentle- 
men, I  was  much  amused  to  hear  Mrs.  P. 
say  there  was  no  more  red  ribbon  to  be 
purchased  in  the  stores;  the  Socialists  had 
bought  it  all  up. 

Some  Americans  were  inclined  to  be 
friendly  toward  these  Socialists,  for  they 
said  that  they  were  not  of  the  dangerous 
breed  and  that  at  least  they  were  less  anti- 
American  than  the  Unionists;  but  I  thought 
even  an  independence  flag  a  little  pref- 
erable to  a  gory  one.  A  false  report  of 
Socialist  victories  over  the  island  oc- 
casioned a  wild  premature  celebration  at 
the  headquarters  on  our  street.  The  terri- 
fied Unionist  ladies,  then  said  it  would 
mean  that  the  United  States  would  have  to 
maintain  a  military  government  again  to 
keep  the  Socialists  down.  How  curious 
that  willingness  to  accept  Uncle  Sam's  pro- 
tection, when  the  following  day — the 
Unionist  victory  confirmed — they  were 
again  for  independence! 

The  Unionists  won  because  they  had  the 
money  and  because  they  had  the  leaders. 
The  Unionist  candidate  for  Commissioner 
of  Education  in  Rio  Piedras  was  a  druggist 
— an  educated  man  of  the  finest  bearing 
and  courtliest  manners.  His  opponent  was 
a  negro  laundryman.  It  is  curious  how 
many  of  the  negroes  are  Republicans,  de- 
siring Statehood.  The  Republican  leader 
in  the  Senate,  who  has  recently  died,  was  a 
negro.  If  any  one  had  a  reason  to  want 
separation  from  this  country  it  might  bo 
expected  to  be  the  negro,  who  finds  with 
Americans  a  very  different  color  line  from 
that  recognized  by  Porto  Ricans.  To  be 
sure,  in  Porto  Rico  a  really  black  man  has 
no   access   to   the   social    functions  of   the 


whites,  but  if  he  has  whitened  out  and  has 
no  particular  kink  in  his  hair  no  one 
insists  upon  knowing  what  color  his  great 
grandmother  was.  There  are  no  such  signs 
as  we  see  in  Panama:  "  No  colored  person 
of  any  shade  may  bathe  in  this  pool." 

The  better  class  Porto  Ricans  bemoan 
the  general  intermingling  that  has  been 
going  on  for  generations.  When  the  elec- 
tion fervor  had  died  down  a  little  (it  was 
nearly  two  months  later^-Christmas  Eve, 
I  remember)  Mr.  P.  spoke  of  that  to 
me  and  mentioned  the  isolation  of  the 
island  as  the  cause.  It  was  my  opportunity 
to  come  back  and  say :  "  And  you  want  to 
isolate  yourselves  still  further  by  sepa- 
rating yourselves  from  the  United  States.'' 

Children  Taught  to  Hate  America 

But  if  the  demand  for  independence  was 
just  designed  as  a  campaign  cry,  I  believe 
they  have  started  something  they  cannot 
soon  stop.  An  Englishwoman  (American 
citizen  now),  who  has  been  on  the  island 
twenty  years,  prophesied  more  than  a  year 
ago — before  the  arrival  of  the  new  Gov- 
ernor and  the  strife  between  him  and  the 
Unionist  leaders — that  in  time  American 
property  would  not  be  safe  on  the  island. 
In  the  older  people  patriotic  enthusiasm  is 
still  tempered  with  some  realization  of 
what  the  United  States  has  done  for  the 
island,  but  the  little  children  are  growing 
up  with  an  unreasoning  hatred  of  Amer- 
ican government,  and  often  in  ignorance 
of  the  fact  that  many  things  which  they 
now  enjoy  are  due  to  this  country.  They 
do  not  knoAv  their  origin  any  more  than 
they  realize  that  the  word  "  mitin  " — heard 
so  frequently  at  election  time — is  not  of 
Spanish  origin,  but  just  an  adaptation  of 
the  English  word  "  meeting." 

My  little  friend  Titito,  scarcely  able  to 
talk,  would  mount  a  chair  and  proclaim: 
"  Viva  el  Partido  Unionisto!  "  (Long  live 
the  Unionist  Party).  I  remember  a  morn- 
ing when  my  adorable  little  friend,  Alberto 
Arturo,  5  years  old,  waved  the  indepen- 
dence flag  while  I  was  breakfasting.  I 
asked  him  on  another  occasion  if  he  was 
going  to  talk  English  to  my  father  when 
the  latter  visited  Porto  Rico.  His  prompt 
answer  was:  "  No,  I  am  no  American." 
After  the  election  referred  to  one  class  in  a 
San  Juan  grammar  school  struck — refused 
to  study  English — said  they  would  be  free 
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shortly  and  need  not  know  English.  They 
were  prevailed  upon  to  believe  that  Eng- 
lish might  be  a  rather  valuable  thing  for 
them  even  in  their  independent  State,  and 
went  back.  Last  June,  shortly  before  th^ 
arrival  of  the  new  Governor,  the  Central 
High  School  of  San  Juan  used  as  the 
prominent  stage  decoration  at  its  com- 
mencement a  huge  independence  flag-  Th'3 
Commissioner  of  Education  asked  them  to 


the  legal  profession  in  molding  public 
opinion  is  generally  conceded  to  be  very 
great,  and  the  head  of  the  law  department 
of  the  University  of  Porto  Rico  is  a  rabid 
Unionist.  He  is  rapidly  developing  a  group 
of  lawless  anti-American  law  students; 
they  are  a  bad  element  in  the  university 
and  will  be  a  worse  one  in  the  community. 
After  the  election  such  messages  as  "  Viva 
Puerto  Rico  libre  de  los  Yanquis!  "  (Long 
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ne  woman  told  me  that  in  not  recognizing 

le  Stars  and   Stripes  they  mean  no  dis- 

onor  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  but 

nly  to  the  party  emblem  of  the  Repub- 

cans.    She  argued  that  the  United  States 

lould  not  have  let  the 

ag  become  identified 

ith     the     Republican 

arty  on  the  island.                  Barefoot    mountain 

Uncle    Sam    has    let            m  a  i  d  s    of    Porto 
angerous     people     in            ^Trrfe^C'^'Z 
here     they     can     do                     roadside 
arm.  The  influence  of 
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live  Porto  Rico  free  from  the  Yankees) 
were  scrawled  in  the  rooms  in  which  the 
law  students  recite. 

This  law-school  head,  Professor  Mar- 
tinez-Alvarez, does  not  confine  his  anti- 
Americanism  to  insulting  the  Dean  and  de- 
veloping all  the  spirit  of  hostility  possible 
in  his  own  mature  students.  I  heard  him 
talk  at  a  school  exhibit  in  a  grammar 
school.  Like  all  Latin  Americans,  he  has 
a  gift  for  flowery  phrases  and  skvrocket 
oratory,  which  has  a  great  appeal  to  all 
emotional  Porto  Ricans,  from  the  little  tots 
on.  He  talked  to  these  children  about 
their  exhibit  and  praised  the  seventh  grade 
(it  had  taken  the  prize)  for  having  got 
up  its  exhibit  independently,  without  the 
help  of  any  teacher.  Then  he  argued  that 
Porto  Rico  was  capable  of  managing  its 
own  affairs  without  the  help  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  what  little  Porto  Rican 
children  are  hearing  every  day.  When 
some  one  goes  there,  as  did  Governor  Cox 
of  Massachusetts,  and  talks  straight  from 
the  shoulder,  presenting  the  view  that  they 
should  be  grateful  to  the  United  States, 
the  Porto  Ricans  resent  it  and  the  Amer- 
icans weakly  call  it  tactless.  Newspaper 
items  were  even  posted  on  the  university 
bulletin  boards  objecting  to  Governor 
Cox's  having  been  allowed  to  speak  in  the 


Villag-e  of  Barran- 
tuitis,  home  and 
burial  place  of 
Munoz  Rivera,  the 
popular  Porto 
Rican  hero  and 
originator  of  the 
Unionist    Party 


university  audi- 
torium —  calling 
it  political. 

Other  Porto 
Ricans  are  less 
openly    defiant. 

I  talked  with  young  Barcelo,  one  of 
our  finest  university  students  and  son  of 
the  President  of  the  Porto  Rican  Senate. 
His  plea  was:  "We  appreciate  that  it 
would  be  an  honor  to  be  a  State  of  the 
United  States,  but,  since  that  is  impossible, 
we  ask  independence."  Their  favorite  con- 
tention is  that  Statehood  is  impossible — 
that  by  our  Constitution  only  contiguous 
territory  can  become  a  State.  And  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  they  never  ask  an  amendment 
of  that  supposed  clause  in  the  Constitution. 

They  receive  full  Territorial  rights  under 
the  "  Bill  Jones,"  as  it  is  called  in  Porto 
Rico.  I  certainly  enjoyed  hearing  about 
Bill.  There  is  even  a  piece  of  Porto  Rican 
music  entitled  "  Bill  Jones."  They  have 
adopted  the  English  word  "  bill  "  but  kept 
the  Spanish  order  of  words. 

When  Porto  Ricans  are  arguing  that 
they  are  not  disloyal  to  the  United  States, 
a  favorite  theme  is  the  readiness  with  which 
their  soldiers  responded  in  the  World  War. 
They  did  have  a  wonderful  regiment.  I 
saw  Pershing  inspect  it  at  El  Morro,  and 
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it  was  a  sight  I  shall  never  forget.  But  I 
wonder  if  that  war  response  was  so  great 
a  proof  of  loyalty  to  us  as  to  offset  every- 
thing else.  Their  glib  and  courteous 
phrases  cover  a  multitude  of  inconsisten- 
cies. At  election  time  Cordova  Davila  was 
believed  to  be  for  independence.  Then  he 
told  Washington  he  was  not,  for  which 
statement  the  Porto  Rican  papers  lasTied 
him  and  issued  glaring  headlines:  "  Inde- 
pcndencia  o  Nada "  (Independence  or 
Nothing) .  This  was  the  state  of  things 
when  the  new  Governor  arrived. 

American  Improvements 


I  think  Porto  Ricans- 


This  whole  Porto 
Rican  valley,  as 
far  as  the  eye  can 
see,  is  a  vast  to- 
bacco plantation. 
The  large  buildings 
are  used  for  drying 
and  curing  the 
leaves 


-many  of  them — 
do  not  realize 
the  smallness  of 
their  geographi- 
cal and  numeri- 
cal size.  In  an- 
swer to  a  query 
as    to    their    de- 


siring the  protection  of  the  American  Navy 
and  Army,  I  have  heard  them  recount  how 
at  Arecibo  or  some  other  point  they  drove 
off  the  English  or  the  French  in  such  a 
year — with  a  faith,  I  believe,  that  they 
could  still  protect  themselves  against  any 
enemy.  In  any  case,  they  think  the  United 
States  would  protect  them  rather  than  let 
some  other  power  get  hold  of  the  island. 

They  do  respect  Americans,  in  a  way. 
Their  highest  praise  of  a  baby  is  to  say 
that  he  looks  like  a  little  American.  But 
they  seem  ungrateful.  It  sometimes  seemed 
to  me  as  if  all  the  good  things  on  the  island 
that  were  not  God-given  were  American- 
given.  Surely  we  claim  no  credit  for  the 
island's  marvelous  beauty,  its  luxuriant 
tropical  vegetation,  its  indescribable  skies 
or  its  fascinating  people.  But  its  roads  (ex- 
cept the  old  Spanish  highway  from  San 
Juan  to  Ponce),  its  sanitation,  its  build- 
ings, its  schools  are  American  contribu- 
tions. 
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And  what  opportunities  have  been  theirs 
under  American  government!  One  young 
man  I  knew  is  now  a  captain  in  our  Medi- 
cal Corps  and  lives  in  Washington.  His 
grandmother  could  not  read  or  write.  He 
got  his  education  in  American  schools. 

Although  it  has  done  much,  perhaps  the 
United  States  has  not  done  all  it  might. 
Now,  twenty-three  years  after  our  occupa- 
tion, many  children  are  still  deprived  of 
an  education  because  there  are  not  enough 
schools.  And .  beggars  and  loathsome 
creatures  still  pursue  you  on  the  streets 
and  haunt  you  afterward,  instead  of  being 
provided  for  in  institutions.  On  leaving 
the  university  library  one  night  I  had  to 
step  around  poor  "  Juan  Caliente  "  (Angry 
John),  a  creature  who  slept  in  doorways, 
had  ataques  (fits),  was  the  butt  of  boys' 
sport  and  had  no  home.  If  such  unfortu- 
nates asked  for  more,  I  could  not  wonder 
at  it.  But  those  conditions  are  not  troub- 
ling the  Porto  Ricans,  if  they  are  con- 
scious of  them  at  all,  and  they  do  not  evi- 
dence gratitude  for  what  they  have.  They 
have  called  American  government  slavery. 
I  was  substitute  teacher  of  a  class  in 
Porto  Rican  history.  When  we  were  dis- 
cussing the  period  in  which  the  Spaniards 
enslaved  the  natives  and  made  them  dig 
for  gold.  I  looked  for  some  outside  mate- 
rial. I  found  a  poem  by  a  Porto  Rican 
poet.  It  was  about  that  period,  and  I 
started  in  to  read  it  eagerly.  When  I 
reached  the  middle  I  discovered  it  was 
making  a  comparison,  and  the  latter  half 
was  about  the  "  new  slavery  under  the 
Saxon  masters  from  the  North."  But  that 
could  no  more  justly  be  called  a  general 
present  attitude  than  the  poem  by  Ruben 
Dario.  "  A  Roosevelt,"  could  be  said  to 
give  a  true  Latin- American  estimate  of 
Roosevelt. 

One  cause  of  the  unrest  seems  to  be 
the  selfishness  of  leaders  who  were  edu- 
cated in  the  States.  Somehow,  it  seems 
as  if  they  who  come  here — whether  it  be 
for  law  or  medicine,  or  what  not — go  back 
skilled,  perhaps,  but  without  having  ab- 
sorbed any  of  the  ethics  of  the  profession. 
Imagine  this  case  of  a  Porto  Rican  doctor. 
A  friend  of  mine,  who  is  owner  of  a  grape- 
fruit finca,  saw  that  the  child  of  one  of 
his  workmen  was  seriously  ill.  He  him- 
self went  to  Arecibo  and  brought  a  doctor 
in  his  own  car,  explaining  who  the  father 


of  the  child  was,  &c.  The  child  died.  The 
doctor,  who  had  not  even  used  his  car  to 
go  and  come,  charged  that  father  $10. 
That's  a  month's  wages  in  Porto  Rico. 

Another  cause  of  the  unrest,  I  heard  it 
suggested,  is  Spanish  influence.  Many  of 
the  merchants  and  rich  men  of  the  island 
are  still  citizens  of  Spain.  Some  believe 
that  it  is  their  influence  which  promotes 
this  independence  cry;  that  Porto  Ricans 
are  but  the  victims  of  propaganda;  that 
Porto  Rico,  once  freed,  would  be  virtually 
again  under  the  Spanish  caste  system. 

A  third  cause — one  which  I  heartily 
believe  to  be  actively  responsible  for  the 
Porto  Rican  dislike  for  us — is  in  ourselves. 
We  have  a  way  of  giving  out  culture  and 
democracy  in  a  most  patronizing  manner. 
We  use  sneering  nicknames.  We  deride  their 
customs.  I  was  met  even  at  the  boat  by 
solicitous  friends  who  advised  me  that  I 
must  not  live  with  Porto  Ricans — I  could 
lot  endure  it,  &c.,  and  yet,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  election  time,  when  I  found  out 
what  a  good  niece  of  "  Tio  Sam  "  I  was,  I 
never  spent  happier  days  than  with  my 
dear,  good  friends  in  two  Porto  Rican 
households.  There  are  many  beautiful 
things  about  Porto  Rican  family  life.  Oh, 
yes,  they  have  rice  and  beans  (along  with 
many  other  dishes)  twice  a  day;  but  so 
have  we  potatoes  quite  as  often.  Amer- 
icans will  have  to  be  a  little  more  willing 
to  recognize  the  good  things  in  their  Span 
ish-American  neighbors.  They  will  have  to 
lose  a  bit  of  their  Anglo-Saxon  snobbery 
])efore  their  understanding  with  the  Latin 
Americans  will  be  complete.  To  be  sure, 
Porto  Ricans  are  super-sensitive.  When 
we  photograph  oxcarts  and  thatched  huts 
they  are  angry,  because  they  think  we  want 
to  discredit  them.  They  do  not  understand 
the  American's  love  of  the  picturesque. 

Just  v/hat  the  future  holds  for  Porto 
Rico  is  doubtful.  It  is  certain  that  Munoz 
Rivera  (organizer  of  the  Unionist  Party) 
♦vill  always  be  their  hero  and  that  they 
vvill  always  love  their  song  "  Borinquen  " 
more  than  "  The  Star-Spangled  Banner." 
Yet  the  South  loves  its  Lee  and  its  "  Dixie," 
and  is  loyal.  Perhaps  the  Porto  Rican 
**  independencia  "  cry,  if  the  causes  back 
of  it  are  not  too  long  neglected,  may  do  no 
irreparable  harm.  [For  recent  develop- 
ments see  "  The  Month  in  the  United 
States."] 
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IT  has  been  said  that  the  only  way  to 
Americanize  the  foreigner  is  to  un- 
derstand him.  Of  course,  our  main 
aim  is  that  he  shall  understand  us,  and 
if  that  result  can  be  better  attained  by  our 
understanding  him  we  must  endeavor  to 
do  so.  This  means  work,  not  only  in  ob- 
taining the  required  information,  but  also 
in  rating  correctly  the  conclusions  based 
on  these  data,  and  tact  in  properly  apply- 
ing our  knowledge  of  racial  heritage. 

Sometimes  such  study  leads  to  curious 
fallacies.  Racial  groups,  for  example,  are 
quite  convinced  that  they  have  as  much  to 
give  America  as  she  has  to  give  them. 
That  attitude  is  at  the  bottom  of  indif 
ference  to  naturalization.  There  is  no  dan- 
ger that  America  will  not  appreciate  the 
newcomer's  contribution  in  art,  music, 
folklore,  or  any  other  national  heritage 
of  value,  but  there  is  a  very  present  dan- 
ger of  overrating  that  contribution.  A 
false  scale  of  values  injures  the  cause  of 
Americanism  and  the  cause  of  immigrant 
nationalism.  It  is  the  basis  of  that  pseudo- 
internationalism  which  spells  peril  to 
America.  The  European  peasant,  coming 
to  us  unlettered  and  untaught,  cannot 
bring  to  us  the  heritage  of  the  art  and 
history  of  his  people  any  more  than  an 
illiterate  American  mountaineer  can  carry 
to  the  Old  World  the  history,  traditions 
and  ideals  of  America. 

There  arc  otlier  factors  to  remember. 
Not  the  point  of  departure,  but  the  motive 
of  emigration,  must  be  considered.  The 
emigrant  may  have  been  the  outraged,  op- 
pressed victim  of  his  home  land,  and 
come  to  us  with  nothing  but  hatred  for 
government  in  his  heart.  Our  immigra- 
tion from  Russia  illustrates  this;  it  is  only 
2  per  cent.  Russian,  98  per  cent,  other 
races,  including  Poles,  Lithuanians,  Finns 
and  Germans.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  a  country  has  had  brave  and  noble 
men,  but  whether  her  people  coming  to 
us  have  the  minds  and  hearts  that  will  en- 


able them  to  love  and  adopt  our  institu- 
tions. 

There  are  100  races  or  nationalities  in 
America.  One-third  of  our  population  is 
foreign  by  birth  or  parentage.  The  char- 
acter of  this  element  has  changed  so  radi- 
cally in  a  generation  that  thoughtful  men 
are  in  doubt  as  to  our  ability  to  assimi- 
late them.  Several  eminent  biologists  at 
the  Eugenic  Conference  held  in  New  York 
last  year  seriously  questioned  the  truth  of 
the  sacrosanct  American  theory  of  the 
"  melting  pot."  Pictures  were  drawn  of 
large  national  groups  living  to  themselves 
and  perpetuating  the  vices  of  the  Old 
World.  In  the  last  generation  immigra- 
tion has  come  largely  from  South  and  East 
Europe.  Our  early  immigration  came 
from  Teutonic  stocks  able  to  blend  with 
us,  which  understood  and  liked  our  insti- 
tutions; it  was  English,  Scandinavian, 
German,  Dutch.  It  was  also  Celt,  with 
Irish,  Scotch  and  French  (mostly  by  way 
of  Canada),  and  this  element,  which  al- 
ready knew  our  language,  was  also  as- 
similable. Almost  all  this  old  and  early 
immigration  was  literate.  In  contrast,  the 
races  which  formed  the  bulk  of  immigra- 
tion just  before  the  World  War  were  ten 
times  as  illiterate  as  the  old  -immigrant 
was;  at  that  period  we  received  500,000 
aliens  from  Russia  and  Austria-Hungar)^, 
the  majority  of  them  alien  in  thought  as 
well  as  birthplace.  The  immigration 
problem  of  our  country  lies  mainly  with 
these  Eastern  and  Southeastern  Europeans, 
ignorant,  nationalistically  gregarious  and 
often  hostile  to  our  Government,  under 
whose  protection  they  have  come  to  live. 

Many  of  the  races  we  have  to  deal  with 
now,  in  the  period  following  the  war,  seem 
almost  new  born,  for  instead  of  belonging 
to  the  old  Russian,  or  Austro-Hungarian 
group,  they  belong  to  new  and  well-de- 
fined nationalities.  Some  400,000  Finns 
farming  in  Alaska,  Minnesota,  Michigan, 
North    and    South    Dakota,    or    living    in 
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Cleveland,  Chicago  and  New  York,  now 
look  with  pride  to  an  independent  and 
prosperous  Finland.  Some  45,000  Letts, 
Lithuanians  and  Esths,  also  from  the 
Baltic  Peninsula,  have  had  the  joy  of  see- 
ing their  home  lands  gain  independence. 
The  new  Jugoslavia  is  represented  by  450,- 
000  Croats,  250,000  Slovenes  and  from 
80,000  to  100,000  Serbs  formerly  resident 
in  Croatia,  Bosnia  and  Montenegro. 

We  also  have  some  4,500,000  Poles  in 
America  —  enough,  if  gathered  together, 
to  fill  five  such  States  as  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island.  They  are  mainly  unskilled 
laborers  working  on  farms  and  in  factories 
and  slaughter  houses.  The  men  are  hard 
workers,  and  often  hard  drinkers.  They 
live  mainly  to  themselves,  take  pride  in 
their  own  language,  and  show  little  inter- 
est in  ours.  Few  of  them  are  naturalized 
and   few    of   their   children   attend   public 

school.  It  will 
take  patience  to 
make  them 
understand  why 
we  insist  on  their 
learning  Eng- 
lish. Our  sym- 
pathy    with     Po- 


The  proprietor  of  a 
fruit  stand  in  ALott 
Street,  New  York, 
whose  modest 
enterprise  is  a  cen- 
tre of  social  life  for 
children  of  many 
nationalities  in  the 
neighboihood 


land's  struggle  for  freedom  has  helped 
the  Polish  immigrant  in  his  new  life  here. 

Another  "  new "  nationality  is  repre- 
sented bv  the  Czechs.  Chicago  has  about 
110,000  and  New  York  60,000  Czechs  from 
Bohemia.  Their  strong  organization,  un- 
der the  national  athletic  association  called 
the  "  Sokol  "  (Falcon),  makes  for  active 
public  co-operation  in  all  community  en- 
deavors. The  Czechoslovaks  make  good 
citizens.  Dr.  Joseph  Stybr  in  the  Czecho- 
slovak Review  says  that  one  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak proverbs  is  "  Sing  the  praise  of 
him  whose  bread  you  eat."  Those  who 
have  read  the  Czechoslovak  Declaration  of 
Independence,  given  to  the  world  in  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  Philadelphia,  realize  that 
Czechoslovak  ideals  are  very  much  like 
our  own. 

Five-sixths  of  the  Jews  in  America  are 
Russian  Jews.  They  are  essentially  a  city 
people.  Two-thirds  of  them  are  skilled 
workmen.  Hard  workers  in  clothing  fac- 
tories, they  seem  to  be  immune  to  con- 
sumption and  pneumonia  and  their  aver- 
age death  rate  is  only  half  that  of  the 
average  American  population.  Keen  and 
idealistic,  they  strive  to  gain  education, 
and  look  after  their  own  poor. 

Besides    this    Baltic    or    Russian    group 
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there  is  a  strong  Latin  element,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Portuguese.  Some  80,000  Span- 
ish laborers  work  in  West  Virginia  coal 
mines  and  in  the  industries  of  Ohio,  New 
Jersey,  New  York  and  Connecticut.  About 
90  per  cent,  are  literate.  They  belong  to 
the  immigrant  element  that  leaves  wives 
and  children  at  home.  The  Portuguese 
come  to  us  largely  from  the  Azores.  They 
are  among  the  national  groups  that  travel 
back  and  forth  like  a  shuttle  between  the 
Old  World  and  the  New.  Both  these  Latin 
elements  are  far  outnumbered  by  our  Ital- 
ian citizens,  large  colonies  of  whom  are 
numbered  in  our  cities.  North  Italians  are 
educated,  skilled  workmen;  the  Southern 
Italians,  whose  numbers  are  constantly  in- 
creasing, are  generally  illiterate  peasants, 
and  represent  one  of  our  great  problems. 

Greeks  we  have  always  had  with  us. 
Only  the  males  immigrate,  mainly  for  eco- 
nomic reasons.  They  crowd  into  over- 
crowded boarding  houses,  and  add  to  our 
tenement-house  congestion.  Gregarious 
and  addicted  to  the  coffee-house  habit, 
they  are  not  easily  assimilable,  and  rep- 
resent another  of  our  problems. 

From  the  Near  East  there  come  to  us 
many  Armenians,  fleeing  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  Turk.  In  New  York  and  its  vicin- 
ity there  are  many  Syrians,  whose  main 
business  is  trade.  They  become  natural- 
ized and  look  after  their  own  poor. 

Let  us  refrain  from  tagging  races  with 
characteristics  unless  we  are  broadminded 
enough  to  feel  that  the  exceptions  prove 
the  rule.  Not  all  Poles  drink  to  excess, 
not  all  Italians  use  the  deadly  stiletto, 
not  all  Syrians  prevaricate,  not  all  Jews 
are  Reds.  Our  Jewish  soldiers  proved 
themselves  good  warriors.  Italian  names 
were  10  per  cent,  of  our  casualty  list. 
Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  30,000  Lithuanian 
soldiers  in  our  forces  were  volunteers. 
The  National  Croatian  Society  set  a  model 
in  its  ringing  declaration  of  loyalty.  An 
extended  survey  of  the  100  races  would 
show  that,  no  matter  where  the  race  as  a 
whole    stood,    individual    members    of   all 


races  proved  their  acceptance  of  our  insti- 
tutions during  the  war. 

Only  four  out  of  every  100  of  those 
eligible  for  Americanization  classes  are 
registered  in  the  evening  schools,  and  the 
number  in  industrial  classes  is  negligible. 
Not  the  whole  100,  but  fourteen  or  fifteen 
nationalities  are  probably  all  that  one 
class  teacher  will  need  to  study.  There  need 
be  no  fear  that  the  immigrant's  racial 
heritage  will  be  unappreciated.  Every 
school  has  its  social  racial  nights,  when 
the  music,  folklore  and  dancing  of  the 
mother  country  are  made  part  of  the  en- 
tertainment. And  if  the  school  fails  in 
due  honor  to  Old  World  traditions  there 
is  always  the  Social  Settlement,  concern- 
ing which  the  California  report  says: 

The  Social  Settlement  was  the  first  institution 
in  this  land  to  give  practical  recognition  to  the 
fact  that  art  and  philosophy  had  not  departed 
from  the  Greek,  that  music  and  the  sense  of  legal 
order  had  not  deserted  the  Italian,  that  with  the 
Jew  there  still  remains  a  worship  of  the  beauty 
of  holiness,  a  reverence  for  pure  family  life,  and 
a  deep-seated  belief  that  a  nation  which  breaks 
faith  is  as  much  a  sinner  as  the  individual  who 
does  violence  to  the  moral  law.  The  settlement 
first  recognized  the  valuable  contributions  that 
might  be  made  to  our  culture  by  immigrants 
from  Germany,  frgm  Russia,  from  England,  from 
France,  and  from  the  homes  of  the  Norsemen; 
yes,  even  from  the  pettiest  of  distant  lands. 

The  settlement  houses  and  racial  groups 
will  see  to  it  that  due  respect  is  paid  to 
the  immigrant  heritage;  we  must  see  that 
due  respect  is  paid  also  to  the  American 
heritage  of  ideals  and  customs.  Especially 
do  we  deprecate  the  attitude  of  those  who, 
wishing  to  make  friends  with  the  foreign- 
ers, belittle  America.  We  are  facing  the 
most  tremendous  problem  any  nation  ever 
faced.  We  must  assimilate  100  races,  or 
see  our  civilization  go  down,  our  ideals 
supplanted  by  those  of  other  lands,  and 
our  institutions  honeycombed  with  alien 
doctrine.  Unless  w^e  can  help  the  immi- 
grant to  foster  national  traits  that  coalesce 
with  ours,  and  suppress  those  that  are  an- 
tagonistic to  the  genius  of  our  institutions, 
we  shall  internationalize,  instead  of  Amer- 
icanize, to  the  detriment  of  the  immigrant 
and  of  ourselves. 


[The  present  law  limits  immigration  to  3  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  aliens  in  the  United  States  from 
each  foreign  country  at  the  time  of  the  census  of  1910.  The  House  of  Representatives  on  Feb.  20,  by  a 
vote  of  280  to  36,  went  on  record  as  favoring  an  extension  of  the  law  for  at  least  another  year,  begin- 
ning July  1,  1922.  Under  the  new  law  only  44,014  immigrants  entered  this  country  in  the  first  five 
months  of  its  operation.  Representative  Johnson,  Chairman  of  the  Immigration  Committee,  stated  that 
instead  of  1.5,000  a  week,  only  1,500  a  week  are  now  coming,  and  that  by  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
July  1,  the  total  would  fall  considerably  short  of  the  3.55,000  permitted  under  the  law,  because  certain 
countries  of  the  north  of  Europe  did  not  use  up  their  full  quota.  This  change  in  the  situation  tends  to 
simplify   the   task  of   assimilation   discussed   by  the   author   of    the    foregoing   article. — Editor.] 
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I ~1  RANGE  emerged  from  the  World  War 
H  the  leader  of  all  the  nations  in  mili- 
tary aviation.  She  immediately 
founded  a  department  of  aeronautics  en- 
dowed with  large  powers  and  embarked 
upon  an  extensive  program  of  commercial 
aviation  backed  heavily  with  State  funds. 
The  year  1920  was  devoted,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  reorganization  of  aviation  from 
a  war  to  a  peace  basis,  and  the  following 
year  to  the  development  of  air  lines. 

Today,  in  spite  of  very  marked  strides 
in  the  extension  of  air  lines  and  an  impor- 
tant increase  in  passenger  and  freight 
traffic,  the  French  Government  is  not  quite 
sure  that  the  results  have  justified  the 
heavy  subsidies  granted  for  commercial 
aviation.  The  Budget  Gommission  of  the 
French  Ghamber  of  Deputies  is  now  giving 
serious  study  to  a  document  prepared  by 
a  French  investigator,  M.  Bouilloux-La- 
font,  who  has  reviewed  the  progress  of 
French  aviation  in  the  last  two  years.  His 
report  is  exhaustive  and  critical.  It  studi- 
ously avoids  the  picturesque  and  sensa- 
tional elements  and  confines  itself  to  facts. 
As  it  deals  with  by  far  the  most  important 
effort  made  in  aerial  enterprise,  its  interest 
is  not  confined  to   France. 

The  object  of  commercial  aviation,  de- 
clares Bouilloux-Lafont,  should  be  the 
carrying  of  passengers  or  of  freight  under 
conditions  which  assure  an  advantage  over 
other  means  of  transport.  This  advantage 
is  indispensable  to  the  success  of  any  enter- 
prise and  can  alone  justify  it.  The  prin- 
cipal qualities  of  commercial  aviation 
should  then  be:  Speed,  safety,  regularity 
and  a  financial  equilibrium. 

Thus  far  it  has  been  difficult  for  the 
airplane  to  compete  with  the  railroad.  For 
short  journeys  the  time  necesary  for  the 
traveler  to  go  to  an  airdrome  outside  of  a 
city  makes  him  lose  the  time  which  he 
gains  over  the  railroad  train.  It  takes 
four  hours,  all  told,  to  go  from  Paris  to 
Brussels  by  airplane  and  the  price  of  the 
ticket  is  176  francs.       By  train  the  time  is 


exactly  the  same  and  the  cost  is  67  francs. 
For  long  journeys  the  railroad  still  has 
the  immense  advantage  of  permitting 
travel  by  night — which  is  certainly  the  best 
way  of  gaining  time.  For  the  trip  from 
Paris  to  Bordeaux  or  from  Paris  to  Mar- 
seilles the  traveler  has  always  an  interest 
in  leaving  in  the  evening  and  arriving  the 
next  morning.  By  airplane  a  whole  day  is 
lost. 

The  same  holds  true,  says  Bouilloux-La- 
font, of  the  longer  Paris-Warsaw  airway. 
Only  rarely  has  a  French  airplane  been 
able  to  make  the  entire  trip  during  the 
Summer  in  a  single  day.  In  the  Winter 
the  service  is  discontinued.  This  Warsaw 
trip,  if  made  in  a  day,  is  very  fatiguing. 
The  traveler  must  leave  at  5  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  pass  an  entire  day  of  fourteen 
hours  in  the  air  with  at  most  one  hour  for 
lunch,  and  cover  a  distance  of  3,000  kilo- 
meters. The  Paris- Warsaw  railroad  trip 
takes  eighteen  and  a  half  hours.  The  air- 
plane sems  to  outdo  the  train  between  Paris 
and  Warsaw,  but  only  on  paper,  for  the  air 
trip  cannot  be  made  in  a  single  day  and  the 
traveler  is  obliged  to  spend  the  night  at 
Prague.  Bouilloux-Lafont  concludes  that 
to  compete  successfully  with  the  railroad 
the  airplane  must  cover  300  kilometers  an 
hour. 

A  brighter  side  of  the  picture  is  found 
in  the  French  air  lines  over  water,  where 
they  compete  successfully  with  the  steam- 
ship. The  Paris-London  air  service  gains 
three  hours  over  the  rail  and  channel  trip. 
During  the  ten  months  ended  with  October, 
1921,  one  air  line  carried  1,775  passengers 
between  Paris  and  London,  896  flights  be- 
ing made  over  a  total  distance  of  430,000 
kilometers.  Over  130,000  pounds  of 
freight  was  carried  and  mail  matter  aver- 
aged 220  pounds  a  month.  The  freight 
consisted  largely  of  articles  of  value. 

From  the  staridpoint  of  safety,  the  rec 
ird  for  1921  was  good — only  one  killed  and 
one   injured   for   800    passengers   carried. 
But  even  this  would  be  an  extremely  high 
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percentage  if  applied  to  railroad  traffic. 
Nothing  at  present  points  to  the  possibility 
in  the  near  future  of  regular  night  air  ser- 
vice; night  flying  is  not  yet  safe  enough 
for  ordinary  traffic. 

The  price  of  the  kilometer-ton  lifted  by 
the  airplane  is  extremely  high.  The 
statistics  of  Bouilloux-Lafont  show  that  the 
price  varies  inversely  with  the  capacity  of 
the  airplane.  For  example,  the  cost  price 
per  kilometer  for  an  airplane  carrying  five 
passengers  is  approximately  12  francs. 
For  a  big  airplane  carrying  ten  passengers, 
the  cost  price  does  not  exceed  18  francs 
These  big  carriers  are  thus  greatly  superior 
from  a  commercial  standpoint  and  a  great 


to  providing  half  the  initial  outlay  for 
cirplane  construction,  the  French  Govern- 
ment gives  a  bonus  of  40  centimes  for  each 
kilometer  flown  in  commercial  service  and 
75  centimes  for  each  passenger  carried. 
State  subsidies  amounting  to  three-fourths 
or  four-fifths  of  the  receipts  of  the  com 
panics  have  thus  far  been  necessary  to  keep 
the  services  in  operation. 

"  Almost  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the 
State,"  concludes  Bouilloux-Lafont,  "  avia- 
tion until  now  has  been  commercial  only  in 
name.  And,  while  France  supports  heavy 
charges  in  maintaining  its  air  lines,  other 
countries  are  making  sacrifices  principally 
in   the   perfection   of   machines,   trials    of 


Map  of  subsidized  air- 
plane services  in  France 
at  the  end  of  two  years' 
expansion — Heavy  lines 
indicate  services  in  reg- 
ular operation ;  dotted 
lines  are  routes  pro- 
jected or  infrequently 
used — Though  this  rep- 
resents the  greatest 
project  in  commercial 
aviation  since  the  war, 
it  has  been  found  im- 
possible to  make  it  self- 
sustaining. 
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encouragement  to  the  construction  of 
multi-motor  machines.  For  a  giant  air- 
plane capable  of  lifting  ninety  passengers, 
the  cost  price  a  kilometer  for  each  pas- 
senger would  be  reduced  to  70  centimes. 
Even  at  that,  however,  there  remains  a 
great  difference  between  the  operating 
costs  of  such  a  giant  airplane  and  that  of 
the  railroad — even  of  de  luxe  trains.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  giant  hydro-airplane 
carrying  the  same  number  of  passengers 
could  cover  its  expenses  and  even  operate 
at  a  profit  on  such  a  route  as  that  from 
Marseilles  to  Algiers  over  the  sea. 

Almost  all  the  lines  of  the  existing 
French  aviation  companies  are  in  direct 
competition  with  railroads,  and  employ 
airplanes  of  small  tonnage.       In  addition 


motors  and  new  construction.  Is  it  not 
to  be  feared  that  in  hoping  to  hold  the 
predominant  place  in  the  world,  France 
will  discover  some  day  that  she  has  been 
greatly  outdistanced  by  others  in  the 
silence  of  experimental  bureaus  and  the 
secret  of  laboratories?  " 

Editorial  Note— In  an  article  in  the  Paris 
Temps  reviewing  M,  Bouilloux-Lafont's  report, 
Lieut.  Col.  Reboul  of  the  French  Army  makes 
the  further  point  that  the  machines  developed 
in  civil  aviation  would  be  comparatively  useless 
in  a  military  crisis.  He  shows  that  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1921  the  French  Government  paid 
about  14,000,000  francs  (normally  nearly  $3,000,- 
000)  in  subsidies  to  private  companies  whose 
whole  capitalization  was  only  18,000,000  francs. 
The  transaction,  he  thinks,  is  unprofitable  for 
the  Government,  whatever  it  may  be  for  the 
companies. 


TEXT  OF  THE  YAP  TREATY 

Full  text  of  the  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
regarding  Yap  Island— Formal  American  recognition  of  the 
Japaese  mandate  over  ex-German  islands  North  of  the  Equator. 


THE  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  relating  to  the  Japanese 
mandate  island  of  Yap — the  text  of 
which  is  given  below — was  completed  in 
all  its  terms  toward  the  end  of  the  Wash- 
ington Arms  Conference.  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, come  up  for  discussion  at  the  confer- 
ence, as  it  was  an  independent  agreement, 
an  outgiowth  of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  the 
terms  of  which,  both  as  regards  the  Japa 
nese  mandate  in  the  North  Pacific  in  gen- 
eral, and  the  Island  of  Yap  specifically, 
the  United  States  Government  had  never 
accepted.  Following  American  protests, 
the  two  Governments,  some  time  before  the 
arms  conference,  had  begun  negotiations 
to  settle  this  controversy,  especially  the 
American  insistence  on  the  enjoyment  of 
full  cable  and  radio  rights  on  Yap  Island. 
The  present  treaty  represents  the  successful 
culmination  of  those  discussions.  It  was 
ratified  in  the  United  States  Senate  on 
March  1,  1922,  by  a  vote  of  67  to  22. 

All  efforts  to  amend  or  attach  reserva- 
tions to  the  treaty  were  voted  down  by 
large  margins.  Senator  Pittman  of  Nevada 
submitted  an  amendment  providing  that  the 
United  States  should  be  "  the  exclusive 
judge  "  as  to  whether  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment maintains  radio  communication  on 
Yap  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty.  This  was  defeated,  54  to  29, 
Senator  Pittman  then  offered  a  reserva- 
tion, already  voted  down  the  day  before, 
which  stipulated  that  "  rights  and  privi- 
leges guaranteed  "  to  the  nationals  of  the 
two  countries  under  previous  treaties 
"  shall  not  be  limited  or  abridged  "  by  any 
of  the  provisions  of  the  new  treaty.  This 
was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  58  to  29.  A  third 
reservation  presented  by  the  same  Senator, 
seeking  to  guarantee  American  "vested 
rights,  leases,  &c.,"  in  the  territories  cov- 
ered by  the  treaty,  was  rejected  without  a 
roll  call.  Similar  treatment  was  accorded 
to  a  fourth  reservation,  proposed  by  Sen- 


ator King  of  Utah,  stipulating  that  guaran- 
tees in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  should  not 
be  impaired  by  any  provision  in  the  Yap 
Treaty. 

Articles  1  and  2  were  approved  at  the 
session  of  Feb.  28.  At  the  session  of  March 
1,  which  brought  final  ratification,  the  pre- 
amble and  Articles  4  and  5  were  adopted 
without  a  division.  Article  3,  however, 
which  related  to  radio,  telegraphic  and 
cable  rights  on  the  island,  brought  contro- 
versy, and  had  to  be  put  to  vote.  Th^ 
article  was  approved,  56  to  21.  The  rati- 
fication of  the  Yap  Treaty  was  the  first 
action  taken  by  the  Senate  on  any  of  the 
seven  treaties  brought  before  it  for  its  ap- 
proval since  the  close  of  the  Washington 
Conference.  The  official  text  of  the  treaty 
follows: 

ilapatt — 

CONSIDERING  that  by  Article  119  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  signed  on  June  28,  1919, 
Germany  renounced  in  favor  of  the  powers  de- 
scribed in  that  treaty  as  the  principal  allied  and 
associated  powers,  to  wit,  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy  and 
Japan,  all  her  rights  And  titles  over  her  overseas 
possessions; 

CONSIDERING  that  the  benefits  accruing  to 
the  United  States  under  the  aforesaid  Article  119 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  were  confirmed  by 
the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many, signed  on  Aug.  25,  1921,  to  restore 
friendly  relations  between  the  two  nations; 

CONSIDERING  that  the  said  four  powers— 
to  wit,  the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy  and 
Japan — have  agreed  to  confer  upon  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  Japan  a  mandate,  pursuant  to 
the  Treaty  of  .Versailles,  to  administer  the  groups 
of  the  former  German  islands  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  lying  nwth  of  the  Equator,  in  accordance 
with  the  following  provisions: 

"  Article  1.  The  islands  over  which  a  man- 
date is  conferred  upon  his  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  Japan  (hereinafter  called  the  mandatary)  com- 
prise all  the  former  German  islands  situated  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  lying  north  of  the  Equa- 
tor. 

"  Art.  2.  The  mandatary  shall  have  full  power 
of  administration  and  legislation  over  the  terri- 
tory  subject   to   the   present   mandate   as   an   in- 
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tegral  portion  of  the  Empire  of  Japan,  and  may 
apply  the  laws  of  the  Empire  of  Japan  to  the 
territory,  subject  to  such  local  moditications  as 
circumstances  may  require.  The  mandatary  shall 
promote  to  the  utmost  the  material  and  moral 
well-being  and  the  social  progress  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  territory  subject  to  the  present 
mandate. 

"  Art.  3.  The  mandatary  shall  see  that  the 
slave  trade  is  prohibited  and  that  no  forced  labor 
is  permitted,  except  for  essential  public  works 
and  services,  and  then  only  for  adequate  remu- 
neration. The  mandatary  shall  also  see  that  the 
traffic  in  arms  and  ammunition  is  controlled  in 
accordance  with  'principles  analogous  to  those 
laid  down  in  the  convention  relating  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  arms  traffic  signed  on  Sept.  10,  1919, 
or  in  any  convention  amending  same.  The  sup- 
ply of  intoxicating  spirits  and  beverages  to  the 
natives  shall  be  prohibited. 

"  Art.  4.  The  military  training  of  the  natives, 
otherwise  than  for  purposes  of  internal  police 
and  the  local  defense  of  the  territory,  shall  be 
prohibited.  Furthermore,  no  military  or  naval 
bases  shall  be  established  or  fortifications  erected 
in  the  territory. 

"  Art.  5.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  any  local 
law  for  the  maintenance  of  public  order  and 
public  morals,  the  mandatary  shall  insure  in  the 
territory  freedom  of  conscience  and  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  all  forms  of  worship,  and  shall  allow 
all  missionaries,  nationals  of  any  State  member 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  to  enter  into,  travel, 
and  reside  in  the  territory  for  the  purpose  of 
prosecuting  their  calling. 

"  Art.  6.  The  mandatary  shall  make  to  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Council,  contain- 
ing full  information  with  regard  to  the  territory 
and  indicating  the  measures  taken  to  carry  out 
the  obligations  assumed  under  Articles  2,  3,  4 
and  5.' 

"  Art.  7.  The  consent  of  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations  is  required  for  any  modifica- 
tion of  the  terms  of  the  present  mandate.  The 
mandatary  agrees  that,  if  any  dispute  whatever 
should  arise  between  the  mandatary  and  another 
member  of  the  League  of  Nations  relating  to  the 
interpretation  or  the  application  of  the  provisions 
of  the  mandate,  such  dispute,  if  it  cannot  be  set- 
tled by  negotiation,  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  pro- 
vided for  by  Article  14  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  " ; 

CONSIDERING  that  the  United  States  did  not 
ratify  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  agreement  respecting  the  aforesaid 
mandate: 

Desiring  to  reach  a  definite  understanding 
with  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments and  their  respective  nationals  in  the  afore- 
said islands,  and  in  particular  the  Island  of  Yap, 
have  resolved  to  conclude  a  convention  for  that 
purpose,  and  to  that  end  have  named  as  their 
plenipotentiaries : 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca: Charles  Evans  Hughes,  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States;  and 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan:  Baron 
Kijdro  Shidehara,  his  Majesty's  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  at  Washington; 


Who,  after  having  communicated  to  each  other 
their  respective  full  powers,  found  to  be  in  good 
and  due  form,  HAVE  AGREED  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  1.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
present  convention,  the  United  States  consents  to 
the  administration  by  Japan,  pursuant  to  the 
aforesaid  mandate,  of  all  the  former  German 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  lying  north  of  the 
Equator. 

ARTICLE  2.  The  United  States  and  its  nationals 
shall  receive  all  the  benefits  of  the  engagements 
of  Japan  defined  in  Articles  3,  4  and  5  of  the 
aforesaid  mandate,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  is  not  a  member  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 

It  is  further  agreed  between  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  as  follows: 

1.  Japan  shall  insure  in  the  islands  complete 
freedom  of  conscience  and  the  free  exercise  of 
all  forms  of  worship  which  are  consonant  with 
public  order  and  morality;  American  mission- 
aries of  all  such  religions  shall  be  free  to  enter 
the  islands  and  to  travel  and  reside  thereon,  to 
acquire  and  possess  property,  to  erect  religious 
buildings  and  to  open  schools  throughout  the 
islands;  it  being  understood,  however,  that  Japan 
shall  have  the  right  to  exercise  such  control  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
order  and  good  government  and  to  take  all  meas- 
ures required  for  such  control. 

2.  Vested  American  property  rights  in  the  man- 
dated islands  shall  be  respected  and  in  no  way 
impaired ; 

3.  Existing  treaties  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  shall  be  applicable  to  the  mandated 
islands ; 

4.  Japan  will  address  to  the  United  States  a 
duplicate  of  the  annual  report  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  mandate  to  be  made  by  Japan  to 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations; 

5.  Nothing  contained  in  the  present  convention 
shall  be  affected  by  any  modification  which  may 
be  made  in  the  terms  of  the  mandate  as  recited 
in  the  convention  unless  such  modification  shall 
have  been  expressly  assented  to  by  the  United 
States. 

ARTICLE  3.  The  United  States  and  its  nationals 
shall  have  free  access  to  the  Island  of  Yap  on  a 
footing  of  entire  equality  with  Japan  or  any 
other  nation  and  their  respective  nationals  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  landing  and  operation  of  the 
existing  Yap-Guam  cable,  or  of  any  cable  which 
may  hereafter  be  laid  or  operated  by  the  United 
States  or  by  its  nationals  connecting  with  the 
Island  of  Yap. 

The  rights  and  privileges  embraced  by  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph  shall  also  be  accorded  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  its  na- 
tionals with  respect  to  radiotelegraphic  communi- 
cation ;  provided,  however,  that  so  long  as  the 
Government  of  Japan  shall  maintain  on  the 
Island  of  Yap  an  adequate  radiotelegraphic  sta- 
tion, co-operating  effectively  with  the  cables  and 
with  other  radio  stations  on  ships  or  on  shore, 
without  discriminatory  exactions  or  preferences, 
the  exercise  of  the  right  to  establish  radiotele- 
graphic stations  on  the  island  by  the  United 
States  or  its  nationals  shall  be  suspended. 

ARTICLE  4.  In  connection  with  the  rights  em- 
braced by  Article  3,  specific  rights,  privileges 
and  exemptions,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  elec- 
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trical  communications,  shall  be  enjoyed  in  the 
Island  of  Yap  by  the  United  States  and  its  na- 
tionals in  terms  as  follows: 

1.  Nationals  of  the  United  States  shall  have  the 
unrestricted  right  to  reside  in  the  island,  and  the 
United  States  and  its  nationals  shall  have  the 
right  to  acquire  and  hold  on  a  footing  of  entire 
equality  with  Japan  or  any  other  nation  or  their 
respective  nationals,  all  kinds  of  property  and 
interests,  both  personal  and  real,  including  lands, 
buildings,  residences,  offices,  works  and  appur- 
tenances. 

2.  Nationals  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be 
obliged  to  obtain  any  permit  or  license  in  order 
to  be  entitled  to  land  and  operate  cables  on  the 
island,  or  to  establish  radiotelegraphic  service, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  3,  or  to  enjoy 
any  of  the  rights  and  privileges  embraced  by 
this  article  and  by  Article  3. 

3.  No  censorship  or  supervision  shall  be  exer- 
cised over  cable  or  radio  messages  or  operations. 

4.  Nationals  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
complete  freedom  of  entry  and  exit  in  the  island 
for  their  persons  and  property. 

5.  No  taxes,  port,  harbor,  or  landing  charges, 
or  exactions  of  any  nature  whatsoever,  shall  be 
levied  either  with  respect  to  the  operation  of 
cables  or  radio  stations,  or  with  respect  to  prop- 
erty, persons,  or  vessels. 


6.  No  discriminatory  police  regulations  shall 
be  enforced. 

7.  The  Government  of  Japan  will  exercise  its 
power  of  expropriation  in  the  island  to  secure 
to  the  United  States  or  its  nationals  needed 
property  and  facilities  for  the  purpose  of  electri- 
cal communications  if  such  property  or  facilities 
cannot  otherwise  be  obtained. 

It  is  understood  that  the  location  and  the  area 
of  land  so  to  be  expropriated  shall  be  arranged 
between  the  two  Governments  according  to  the 
requirements  of  each  case.  Property  of  the 
United  States  or  of  its  nationals,  and  facilities 
for  the  purpose  of  electrical  communication  in 
the  island  shall  not  be  subjecf  to  expropriation. 

ARTICLE  5.  The  present  convention  shall  be 
ratified  by  the  high  contracting  parties  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  respective  Constitutions.  The 
ratifications  of  this  convention  shall  be  exchanged 
in  Washington  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  it  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications. 

Jn  HHitnt^^  WhtttOt  the  respective 
plenipotentiaries  have  signed  this  convention  and 
have  hereunto  affixed  their  seals. 

Done  in  duplicate  at  the  City  of  Washington 
this  11th  day  of  February,  1922. 

CHARLES  EVANS  HUGHES. 
K.  SHIDEHARA. 


PERSONALITIES   OF  THE  POINCARE  CABINET 


OF  all  the  members  of  the  new  Cabinet  formed 
by  M.  Poincare,  only  a  few  are  known  by 
name  or  repute  in  the  United  States.  Louis  Bar- 
thou.  Minister  of  Justice  and  Minister  for  Alsace 
and  Lorraine;  Albert  Sarraut,  Minister  of  Col- 
onies, and  Henry  Cheron,  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
have  all  some  international  fame.  Five — Sar- 
raut, Barthou,  Le  Trocquer,  Leon  Befard  and 
Dior — are  retained  from  the  Briand  Cabinet  as 
Ministers  respectively  for  the  Colonies,  Justice, 
Public  Works,  Education  and  Commerce.  M. 
Barthou,  who,  with  Sarraut,  is  perhaps  the  best 
known  of  all,  was  War  Minister  under  Briand. 

Four  members  of  the  new  Government — Mau- 
rice Manoury,  Minister  of  the  Interior;  Charles 
de  Lasteyrie,  Minister  of  Finance;  M.  Reibel, 
Minister  for  the  Liberated  Regions,  and  M.  Rai- 
berti.  Minister  of  Marine — have  never  held  public 
office  before.  M.  Manoury  is  a  first  cousin  of 
General  Manoury,  and  lost  a  leg  from  frostbite 
while  commanding  a  battery  at  the  front.  A  suc- 
cessful barrister,  he  owes  his  present  post  to  his 
brilliant  work  on  the  budget  as  President  of  the 
Finance  Commission  of  the  Chamber,  which  office 
he  assumed  a  year  ago. 

Comte  Charles  de  Lasteyrie  comes  from  a  fam- 
ily of  statesmen.  He  entered  the  Chamber  two 
years  ago,  and  at  once  specialized  in  financial 
matters.  As  a  member  of  the  Finance  Commis- 
sion he  was  appointed  Rapporteur  Particulier  for 


the  Budget  of  Recoverable  Expenditure.  His 
special  report,  based  on  extensive  investigations 
in  Germany,  and  insisting  that  no  further  con- 
cessions should  be  made  Germany  on  reparations, 
was  one  of  the  main  props  of  the  movement 
which  finally  ousted  ex-Premier  Briand.  M.  Henri 
Cheron,  as  Budget  Rapporteur  General  for  the 
Senate,  played  a  similar  role  in  that  body. 

M.  Charles  Reibel,  who  succeeds  M.  Louis 
Loucher  as  Minister  for  the  Liberated  Regions, 
is  a  barrister,  formerly  M.  Millerand's  secretary, 
who  held  Under  Secretaryships  both  in  the  Mil- 
lerand  and  Leygues  Cabinets,  and  was  especially 
entrusted  with  matters  referring  to  Alsace  and 
Lorraine.  M.  Raiberti,  who  succeeds  M.  Guist'hau 
as  Minister  of  Marine,  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Chamber  for  Nice  since  1890.  He  held 
the  post  of  Minister  of  War  under  ex-Premier 
Leygues  for  two  months  following  the  resignation 
of  Si.  Andre  Lefevre.  The  new  War  Minister, 
Andre  Maginot,  is  a  giant  of  a  man — over  six 
feet  tall.  He  lost  a  leg  in  the  war,  and  is 
the  idol  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  mutilated 
soldiers.  His  appointment  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  all  those  made  by  Premier  Poincare. 
Paul  Strauss,  Minister  of  Public  Health,  is  a 
journalist  and  author,  and  an  expert  on  social 
and  sanitary  questions.  Sarraut,  Le  Trocquer  and 
Dior  stand  on  their  excellent  record  under  the 
Briand  Cabinet. 


THE 

FAR  EASTERN   REPURLIG 
OF   SIBERIA 


By  K.  K.  Kawakami 


Author   of    "  Japan    in    World    Politics,"    "  Japan    and    World    Peace. 


&c. 


How  the  "pink'"  republic  rose  in  Chita  on  the  ruins  of  the  Kolchak 
Administration,  and  the  terms  on  which  Japan  is  willing  to 
recognize  and  support  it — The  D  air  en  Conference 


THE  armament  conference  brought  to 
Washington  several  uninvited  dele- 
gations from  different  parts  of  the 
world.  One  of  these — that  representing  the 
Far  Eastern  Republic — attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention  by  publishing  a  number 
of  sensational  diplomatic  documents  al- 
leged to  have  passed  between  Japan  and 
France.  Both  Tokio  and  the  Quai  d'Orsay 
denied  their  authenticity,  and  in  no  un- 
certain terms  branded  them  as  fabrica- 
tions. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  inci- 
dent, it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Far 
Eastern  Republic  furnishes  an  interesting 
topic  of  study.  The  seat  of  its  Government 
is  Chita,  in  Transbaikal  Province,  Siberia. 
Nominally  it  came  into  existence  in  Sep- 
tember, 1920,  after  a  conference  held  at 
Chita  by  the  representatives  of  the  Vladi- 
vostok, Blagovestchensk  and  Verkneudinsk 
Governments,  among  which  Eastern  Si- 
beria had  been  divided.  The  conference 
formed  a  provisional  regime  as  a  step 
toward  the  organization  of  a  permanent 
Government  to  be  called  the  Far  Eastern 
Republic. 

In  January,  1921,  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment held  an  election  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  a  Constituent  Assembly.  As 
a  result  of  this  election,  a  Constituent  As- 
sembly sat  at  Chita  in  February  of  that 
year,  and  adopted  a  Constitution.  Thus  the 
Far  Eastern  Republic  became  officially  a 
reality.  According  to  the  Constitution,  the 
republic  has  no  functionary  who  corre- 
sponds exactly  to  President  in  other  re- 
publics. The  Government  or  Cabinet  con- 
sists of  eight  Secretaries — Foreign  Affairs, 


War,  Agriculture,  Finance,  Home  Affairs, 
Communications,  Education  and  Labor. 
Elected  by  the  National  Assembly,  these 
eight  Secretaries  in  turn  elect  from  among 
themselves  a  Chairman,  who  presides  over 
the  Council  of  Secretaries,  and  who  is,  for 
lack  of  a  better  term,  commonly  referred 
to  in  foreign  countries  as  President  of  the 
Far  Eastern  Republic. 

Nominally  this  Government  controls 
three  provinces  in  Eastern  Siberia,  namely, 
Transbaikal,  Amur,  and  the  Maritime 
Province,  with  an  aggregate  area  of  659,- 
000  square  miles.  Since  last  May,  how- 
ever, the  Maritime  Province,  266,000 
square  miles  in  area,  has  defected  from  the 
republic,  and  has  been  controlled  by  a 
secessionist  government  set  up  in  Vladi- 
vostok by  a  moderate  Social  Democrat 
named  S.  D.  Merkulov. 

Origin  of  Chita  Government 

To  explain  the  origin  of  the  Far  Eastern 
Republic,  we  must  go  back  to  the  fall  of 
the  Kerensky  Administration  in  1917. 
From  the  chaos  that  prevailed  in  Siberia 
in  the  wake  of  that  political  upheaval 
emerged  the  figure  of  Admiral  Kolchak, 
whose  military  successes  offered  a  promise 
of  a  unified  Siberia  under  a  stable  Gov- 
ernment. By  the  Fall  of  1918,  Kolchak 
had  become  a  predominant  political  fac- 
tor in  Western  Siberia,  and  in  the  Spring 
of  1919  he  established  at  Omsk  the  so- 
called  All-Russia  Government. 

Upon  the  appearance  of  this  new  Gov- 
ernment, the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers, 
including  America,  inclined  to  the  view 
that  it  might  become  a  unifying  force  in 
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Siberia.  Consequently,  in  May,  1919, 
they  sent  a  joint  note  to  Kolchak,  promis- 
ing to  support  his  efforts  for  the  unifica- 
tion of  Russia.  In  the  Summer  of  the 
same  year,  Roland  S.  Morris,  the 
American  Ambassador  at  Tokio,  was  in- 
structed by  the  Washington  Government 
to  go  to  Omsk  and  investigate  the  real 
status  of  the  Kolchak  Administration.  Am- 
basador  Morris  returned  to  Tokio  favor- 
ably impressed  with  Kolchak  and  his  gov- 
ernment. 

Great  Britain  was  particularly  anxious 
to  help  Kolchak.  By  the  Fall  of  1919, 
Britain  had  sent  to  the  Kolchak  army  200,- 
000,000  cartridges.  Every  cartridge  which 
the  anti-Bolshevist  forces  in  Siberia  fired 
in  the  Summer  of  1919  was  supplied  by 
the  British  Government.  It  was  also  esti- 
mated that  England  had  supplied  Kolchak 
with  200,000  rifles.  300,000  pairs  of  boots, 
200,000  complete  sets  of  uniform,  500.000 
hand  grenades,  seventy  cannon  with  200,- 
000  shells,  10,000  sets  of  harness  and  sad- 
dlery, 400,000  blankets  and  numerous 
other  materials.  By  November,  1919,  how- 
ever, the  British  Government  became  some- 
what chary  of  its  Siberian  venture.  Speak- 
ing in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Nov.  17, 
Premier  Lloyd  George  said:  "There  are 
countries  in  a  much  better  position  to  help 
Kolchak  than  we.  These  powers  are  next 
door — they  are  in  the  alliance.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  considered  as  criticising  them, 
but  if  there  has  been  a  failure,  it  is  not 
our  failure."  In  this  language  the  British 
Premier  clearly  intimated  that  Japan  and 
America  should  shoulder  the  Siberian 
burden,  and  that  Britain  was  not  willing 
to  go  on  any  further  with  the  Siberian  un- 
dertaking. 

The  Kolchak  Administration  was  des- 
tined to  fall.  The  Admiral  himself  may 
have  been  an  honest  and  well-meaning 
man,  but  he  was  surrounded  by  arch-re- 
actionaries. As  was  expected,  his  star  be- 
gan to  wane  toward  the  Fall  of  1919,  when 
the  Red  forces  in  Western  Siberia  gained 
the  upper  hand.  Omsk,  the  seat  of  his 
Government,  was  captured  by  the  Reds  in 
November,  and  Kolchak  fled  to  Irkutsk, 
on  Lake  Baikal,  where  he  managed  to  set 
up  a  new  Government.  Again  the  rising 
tide  of  the  Reds  overtook  him.  and  by  the 
end  of  December  his  political  and  military 
power  completely   collapsed. 


By  this  time  the  American  Government 
had  realized  the  futulity  of  trying  to  do 
anything  for  Siberia  and  saw  the  wisdom 
of  immediate  evacuation.  Consequently, 
the  American  troops  were  ordered  home 
in  March,  1920.  The  American  evacua- 
tion was  followed  by  the  withdrawal  of 
Japanese  troops  from  Transbaikal  and 
Amur  Provinces.  By  June,  1920,  Japan 
completed  the  evacuation  of  these  prov- 
inces and  concentrated  her  troops,  some 
20,000  in  number,  within  a  radius  of  some 
150  miles  from  Vladivostok. 

Rise  of  the  New  Republic 

The  fall  of  Kolchak  was  followed  by  a 
period  of  chaos.  The  three  provinces  of 
Eastern  Siberia  were  divided  among  as 
many  Governments.  For  Transbaikal  Prov- 
ince a  Government  was  set  up  at  Verkne- 
udinsk,  for  Amur  Province  at  Blagovest- 
chensk,  and  for  the  Maritime  Province  at 
Vladivostok,  all  dominated  by  radicals  of 
the  Red  tvpe. 

Meanwhile   Ataman   Semenov   was  con- 
ducting desultory  warfare  against  the  Reds 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Chita.     Shortly  be- 
fore Admiral   Kolchak  fell   he   appointed 
Semenov  commander-in-chief  of  the  anti- 
Bolshevist  forces  in  Eastern  Siberia.     But 
the  Cossack  Ataman  met  the  same  political 
fate  as  Kolchak,  and  was  overwhelmed  by 
the  Red  tide  which  had  risen  around  the 
small  territory  in  which  he  was  operating. 
Early  in  September,   1920,   Semenov  fled 
from  Chita  in  an  airplane,  and  eventually 
sought  refuge  in  Port  Arthur.     That  was 
practically  the  end  of  the  checkered  career 
of  the  picturesque  Cossack  leader.     When 
the  conservative  Merkulov  Government  was 
set  up  in  Vladivostok  last  May,  Semenov 
went  there,  hoping  that  he  would  be  heart- 
ily   welcomed   by   Merkulov.     He   had   to 
charter  a  steamship  for  the  trip,  because 
his  Japanese  friends   advised   him  not  to 
go,  and  no  Japanese  steamer  would  accom- 
modate    him    for    fear    he    might    be    in- 
volved   in    trouble    with    the    Vladivostok 
authorities.     As    was    expected,    Semenov 
met  with    a    cold    reception,    and    nobody 
paid  much  attention  to  him.    At  this  writ- 
ing he  is   reported  to  be   on   his   way  to 
America. 

In  September,  1920,  following  Seme- 
nov's  fall,  the  Government  of  Chita  was 
created,  as  described  at  the  beginning  of 
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this  article.  The  establishment  of  this  new 
republic  was  not  without  effect  on  Japan. 
Up  to  the  Spring  of  1921  Japan  had  been 
acting:  upon  t!ie  principle  that  the  Bolshe- 
\iki  were  her  enemies,  and  her  military 
measures  had  been  taken  with  that  point 
in  view.  By  the  Summer  of  that  year, 
however,  the  Japanese  authorities  had 
gradually  changed  their  attitude.  They 
had  come  to  recognize  a  certain  power  of 
stability  in  the  "  Pink "  Government  of 
Chita.  The  Japanese  determination  to 
drive  the  Bolsheviki  from  Eastern  Siberia 
now  changed  to  the  compromising  policy 
of  recognizing  certain  radical  elements  in 
Siberia.  The  only  elements  which  seemed 
to  offer  a  promise  of  a  stable  Government 
were  those  at  Chita. 

The  Dairen   Conference 

As  a  result  of  this  modified  Japanese 
attitude,  a  conference  between  the  Tokio 
and  Chita  representatives  was  opened  last 
August,at  Dairen  (formerly  Dalny),  South 
Manchuria.  At  this  conference  Japan  is 
reported  to  be  urging  Chita  to  make 
"  peace  "  on  these  terms: 

1.  Japan  wiU  seek  no  special  privileges  in 
Siberia,  and  the  Chita  Government  will  undertake 
to  observe  the  principles  of  equal  opportunity 
in  commerce  and  industry  for  all  nations. 

2.  The  Chita  Government  will  undertake  to 
abolish  various  harmful  administrative  practices 
M'hich  have  been  prevailing  at  Vladivostok,  and 
which  have  proved  a  great  obstacle  to  the  trade 
of  that  port. 

3.  The  Chita  Government  will  assure  Japan 
that  it  will  undertake  to  guarantee  the  safety 
of  lives  and  property  in  Eastern  Siberia. 

4.  The  formidable  fortifications  at  Vladivostok, 
which  are  obviously  directed  against  Japan,  shall 
be  materially  decreased,  thus  removing  a  serious 
menace  to  Japan. 

5.  The  Chita  Government  will  promise  not  to 
carry  Bolshevist  propaganda  into  Korea  or  the 
Japanese  zone  in  South  Manchuria. 

6.  The  Chita  Government  shall  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  the  massacre  of  700  Japanese,  in- 
cluding the  Japanese  Consul,  at  Nikolaievsk  in 
March,  1920. 

7.  If  the  Chita  Government  pledges  itself  to 
undertake  the  tasks  above  mentioned,  Japan  will 
withdraw    all    troops    without    delay. 

The  latest  advices  from  Dairen  indicate 
that  the  conference  may  yet  reach  an  agree- 
ment. It  is  quite  possible  that  it  has  already 
agreed  upon  the  resumption  of  trade  re- 
lations and  the  evacuation  of  the  Vladi- 
vostok region  as  soon  as  the  rigorous 
Winter  of  Siberia  will  permit.  The  chief 
difficulty  now   seems  to   centre  upon  the 


Japanese  occupation  of  Northern  Saghalin, 
which  was  undertaken  as  a  result  of  the 
Nikolaievsk  massacre.  Undoubtedly  Japan 
is  now  insisting  that  the  Chita  Government 
should  shoulder  the  responsibility  for  that 
incident  and  agree  upon  a  plan  of  settle- 
ment before  she  removes  her  troops  froro 
Saghalin. 

Hopes  for  an  Understanding 

The  Nikolaievsk  dispute,  however,  is  not 
considered  an  insurmountable  barrier  to 
the  establishment  of  friendly  relations  be- 
tween Chita  and  Japan.  There  are  vari- 
ous reasons  to  support  this  optimism.  On 
the  Japanese  side,  public  opinion  has  been 
growing  m.ore  and  more  hostile  toward  the 
Siberian  venture  ever  since  the  American 
withdrawal  in  March,  1920.  The  Japanese 
press  has  been  severely  criticising  the  Gov- 
ernment for  its  failure  to  follow  the  Amer- 
ican example.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few,  presumably  influenced  by  the  Gen- 
eral Staff,  the  newspapers  of  Japan  are 
unanimous  in  urging  the  immediate  evacu- 
ation of  Siberia.  The  outcome  of  the  Wash- 
ington conference  has  greatly  strengthened 
the  position  of  the  evacuationists.  The 
anti-militarist  newspapers,  encouraged  by 
the  sweeping  reduction  of  naval  armament 
agreed  upon  at  Washington,  are  now  vig- 
orously urging  a  radical  retrenchment  of 
the  army.  The  militarists,  conscious  of 
their  growing  unpopularity,  cannot  afford 
to  affront  public  opinion  on  the  Siberian 
question  and  are  showing  themselves  more 
tractable  than  they  have  ever  been  in  the 
past.  As  for  enlightened  publicists  and 
statesmen,  they  know  full  well  that  Japan 
has  come  home  from  the  Washington  con- 
ference on  probation,  and  that  what  good 
impression  she  made  at  Washington  will 
not  last  if  she  fails  to  make  good  in  Si- 
beria; they  know,  moreover,  that  immedi- 
ate and  complete  evacuation  is  the  best 
means  of  befriending  Chita,  and  thus  se- 
curing those  peaceable  economic  enter- 
prises which  are,  after  all,  the  real  objec- 
tive of  the  Japanese  in  Siberia.  Once  Ja- 
panese troops  are  completely  withdrawn, 
is  it  not  possible  that  the  Social  Democrats 
of  the  Far  Eastern  Republic,  true  to  their 
professions,  will  abandon  the  attitude  of 
the  dog  in  the  manger  and  sympathize  with 
Japan's  predicament,  arising  out  of  the 
lack  alike  of  land  and  of  raw  material? 
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The  Siberian  misadventure — for  it  has 
been  little  else — has  already  cost  Japan 
S400,000,000,  a  sum  large  enough  to  buy 
two  or  three  Saghalins.  If  Japan  ap- 
proached Chita  in  the  right  spirit  and  in 
the  right  manner,  she  could  in  all  prob- 
ability procure  the  northern  half  of  Sag- 
halin  Island,  which  is  not  of  much  value 
to  Russia,  but  which  will  be  profitably 
developed  at  the  hands  of  the  Japanese. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Chita  Govern- 
ment fully  realizes  the  folly  of  continuing 
the  present  anomalous  relations  with 
Japan.  With  the  Japanese  troops  still  re- 
maining in  the  Vladivostok  region,  the  Far 
Eastern  Republic  is  powerless  to  overthrow 
I  he  Merkulov  Government  at  Vladivostok 
and  thus  gain  control  of  the  Maritime 
Province,  which  is  Siberia's  outlet  to  the 
sea.  To  hasten  the  downfall  of  the  Merku- 
lov regime,  Chita  must  secure  the  speedy 
withdrawal  of  the  Japanese  troops.  The 
future  of  the  Far  Eastern  Republic  must 
needs  be  closely  interwoven  with  that  of 
Japan;  its  prosperity  and  security  cannot 
be  promoted  if  it  continues  to  be  at  logger- 
heads with  the  great  power  across  the  nar- 
row Japan  Sea.  For  these  reasons  the 
Chita  authorities  undoubtedly  see  the  wis- 
dom of  making  Japan  such  concessions  as 
will  not  vitally  affect  the  existence  or  the 
safety  of  their  country. 

Vladivostok  the  Main  Obstacle 

The  chief  obstacle  of  the  Chita  Govern- 
ment is  the  defection  of  the  Maritime  Prov- 
ince, which  deprives  the  Far  Eastern  Re- 
public of  the  all-important  port  of  Vladi- 
vostok, the  key  to  Siberia.  When  the  Chita 
Government  was  organized  a  year  ago,  it 
sent  to  Vladivostok  a  man  named  Antonov 
as  its  representative.  But  last  May  the 
Antonov  administration  at  Vladivostok  was 
overthrown  by  one  S.  D.  Merkulov,  a  law- 
yer who  called  himself  a  moderate  Social 
Democrat.  Merkulov  was  supported  by 
the  Kappel  force,  a  part  of  what  was  left 
of  the  Kolchak  army.  The  radicals  who 
were  ousted  by  Merkulov  did  not  fail  to 
blame  the  Japanese  for  tlieir  downfall. 
They  asserted  that  the  Japanese  commander 
secretly  aided  the  conservative  leader,  and 
thus  enabled  him  to  defeat  their  Govern- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  the  Japanese 
military  authorities  in  Vladivostok  em- 
phatically   stated   that   they   maintained   a 


strict  neutrality  in  the  conflict,  and  that 
their  entire  interest  was  in  the  preservation 
of  law  and  order. 

Nevertheless  the  feeling  seems  to  be  uni- 
versal, both  among  the  Russians  and 
among  the  Japanese  at  Vladivostok,  that 
the  Merkulov  Government  will  not  be  able 
to  stand  once  the  Japanese  troops  are  with- 
drawn. Its  existence  is  made  possible  by 
the  peace  and  ^  order  maintained  by  the 
Japanese.  The  Bolsheviki  and  other  radical 
elements  are  acquiescing  in  the  new  ad- 
ministration mainly  because  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Japanese  troops.  It  is  there- 
fore but  natural  that  the  Chita  Govern- 
ment should  denounce  the  Japanese  troops. 
1 1  is  the  avowed  intention  of  Chita  to  de- 
stroy the  present  conservative  Government 
at  Vladivostok  and  install  in  its  place  a 
radical  Government  which  will  faithfully 
represent  the  Far  Eastern  Republic.  As 
soon  as  Japan  withdraws  her  troops,  Anto- 
nov, the  radical  leader  who  was  ousted  by 
Merkulov,  will  "  come  back "  with  the 
military  assistance  of  the  Chita  elements, 
for  he  has  been  marking  time  at  Iman, 
only  300  miles  from  Vladivostok. 

Another  obstacle  to  the  Far  Eastern  Re- 
public is  the  increasing  control,  by  the 
Chinese  authorities,  of  the  Russian  line 
called  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  which 
runs  through  Manchuria  and  links  Chita 
with  the  Pacific  metropolis  of  Vladivostok. 
Since  the  fall  of  the  Kerensky  Government 
this  railroad,  some  800  miles  long,  has 
gradually  passed  into  Chinese  control. 
The  Russians  have  been  accusing  the  Chi- 
nese railway  authorities  of  mismanage- 
ment, corruption  and  discrimination.  The 
Russian  Patriotic  Society,  organized  in 
Harbin,  Manchuria,  has  published  a 
pamphlet  citing  more  than  a  hundred  cases 
in  which  Chinese  railway  guards  resorted 
to  brutality  and  extortion  in  dealing  with 
Russians.  The  liquidation  of  this  railway 
is  of  vital  concern  not  only  to  the  Chita 
Government  but  to  all  Russia. 

A  final  word  concerning  the  Chita  Gov- 
ernment's relation  to  Moscow.  Not.  with- 
out significance  is  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Government  of  Moscow  is  represented  at 
the  Dairen  conference  by  M.  Malflevski, 
an  official  in  the  Foreign  Office  at  Mos- 
cow and  a  professor  in  the  Moscow  Uni- 
versity. A  few  months  ago  Lenin,  speak- 
ing of  the  foreign  relations  of  Soviet  Rus- 
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?ia,  stated  that  a  representative  of  his 
Governraent  was  going  to  participate  in 
the  Dairen  conference,  and  that  this  was 
a  sign  that  the  powers  were  more  favor- 
ably  inclined   toward   the   Soviet   Govern- 


ment than  before.  The  Far  Eastern  Re- 
public cannot  exist  unless  backed  by  Mos- 
cow. It  is  even  possible  that  it  will  even- 
tually merge  with  the  Soviet  Government 
of  Lenin. 


CHINA'S    GUILD    COURTS 

By  Frederick  W.  Stevens 

Representative   of   the    American   Group   of   the    Chinese    Consortium   at   Peking 


To    the   Editor   of   Current   History: 

In  your  December  number  you  describe  as  a 
novehy  "  the  first  Court  of  Commercial  Arbi- 
tration estabhshed  in  the  United  States."  It 
may  prove  interesting  to  your  readers  to  learn 
that  China,  backward  China,  has  long  had  such 
tribunals — the  Guild  Courts  and  their  Chambers 
of  Commerce  Courts.  They  are  described  in  a 
recent  publication,  "  Peking:  A  Social  Survey " 
(George  H.  Doran  Company),  which  contains  a 
large  amount  of  interesting  and  valuable  data 
on  Chinese  subjects  not  commonly  understood 
by    foreigners. 

One  needs  to  know  the  outstanding  features, 
the  extent  and  the  history  of  the  guilds,  to 
appreciate  th  work  of  the  Guild  Courts.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  here  that  the  guilds  are  over 
2,000  years  old,  that  they  embrace  both  em- 
ployers and  employes,  and  that  they  are  very 
powerful.  Each  guild  is  limited  to  only  one 
kind  of  work.  Regarding  the  reason  for  tne 
Guild  Courts,  the  authors  of  the  work  referred 
to  say: 

"The  securing  of  justice  in  China  in  the 
past  has  been  difficult  and  precarious.  There 
has;  been  but  little  national  law;  local  customs 
have  prevailed;  and  these  have  varied  tre- 
mendously from  place  to  place.  The  Manchu 
officials  were  never  natives  of  the  Province  in 
which  they  held  office,  and  so  were  usually 
ignorant  of  the  customs  of  their  district  and 
unable  to  give  a  decision  based  on  those  cus- 
toms. Then,  too,  the  officials  have  been  located 
only  in  the  larger  Ities,  and  the  ordinary  mer- 
chant found  it  hard  to  approach  them.  Even 
when  a  case  was  brought  before  them,  the  of- 
ficials paid  more  attention  to  the  amount  -oi 
money  they  could  secure  from  the  interested 
parties  than  to  giving  a  just  decision.  As  a 
result,  the  merchants  learned  to  decide  and 
settle  for  themselves  any  business  questions  or 
quarrels  that  might  arise." 

The  Guild  Court  consists  of  a  committee  of 
influential  members  appointed  by  each  guild 
to  act  as  a  Board  of  Arbitration,  its  decision  be- 
ing enforced  solely  by  the  power  of  public 
opinion,  which  is  generally  sufficient.  The  au- 
thors say: 

"  It  was  our  good  fortune  to  see  one  of  the 
Guild  Courts  in  session.  The  committee,  the  in- 
terested parties  and  their  witnesses  met  in  a 
temple.  There  the  goods,  concerning  which  the 
case  had  arisen,  were  set  in  front  of  the  com- 


mittee, and  each  side  briefly  gave  its  testimony. 
The  witnesesses  were  heard,  and  after  a  short 
conference  the  committee  gave  its  decision.  This 
was  accepted  as  final;  both  parties  arose,  bowed 
to  the  committee  and  to  each  other,  and  the 
matter  was  closed.  A  half  hour  sufficed  to  set- 
tle satisfactorily  a  case  which,  if  taken  before 
the  official,  would  have  meant  at  least  a  day's 
travel  for  all  the  parties  concerned,  besides 
possible  delays  and  inconveniences." 

Chambers  of  Commerce,  which  differ  from  a 
guild  in  that  one  chamber  embraces  merchants 
of  the  various  guilds,  were  first  successfully 
organized  in  China  after  1900,  as  we  learn  from 
the  same  authors.  There  are  now  many  in 
China.  Among  their  declared  functions  is  the 
settlement  of  disputes  between  merchants  and 
between  merchants  and  their  employes,  includ- 
ing dealing  with  strikes  and  lockouts.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Courts  hear  all  contro- 
versies having  to  do  with  commerce  and  industry, 
and  only  such  controversies  when  brought  be- 
fore them  by  the  consent  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned. They  are  more  or  less  controlled  by 
rules  established  by  legal  authority,  and  their 
decisions  are  required  to  be  reported  Quarterly 
to  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  which  leaves  these 
courts  fiee  to  decide  all  cases  according  to  the 
prevailing  local  customs,  provided  those  customs 
do  not  contravene  any  national  law.  "  This  hap- 
pens but  seldom."  say  the  authors,  "  as  the  na- 
tional law,  of  necessity,  establishes  only  general 
principles." 

A  Chamber  of  Commerce  Comt  consists  of 
Judges  and  investigators  selected  to  serve  two 
years,  practically  in  an  honorary  capacity,  and 
aided  by  the  necessary  clerks.  Alternates  are 
chosen  at  the  same  time.  The  ordinary  court 
method  of  hearing  is  observed,  but  there  are 
rules  designed  to  prevent  delay.  The  authors 
say:  "  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  Courts  make 
it  possible  for  the  business  men  to  secure  quick 
and  inexpensive  justice  based  on  the  customs 
of  the  district;  for  the  cases  are  heard  by 
business  men  who  are  interested  in  commercial 
justice  rather  than  by  officials  and  Judges  who 
are  apt  to  be  interested  in  fine  legal  points. 
Thev  keep  a  large  number  of  cases  out  of  the 
local  courts,  and  ::ave  the  Judges  or  officials 
the  embarrassment  of  having  to  give  a  decision 
based  on  customs  with  which  they  are  probably 
unacquainted. 

Peking,  China,  Jan.  30,  1922. 


THE 

INTERNATIONAL   STATUS 
OF   GREECE 

By  Adamantios  Th.  Polyzoides 

Editor    of    the    Greek    newspaper,    Atlantis,    New    Yc"^; 

A  review  of  the  arbitrary  acts  of  the  Allies  in  Greece^  and  of  the 
reasons  for  the  overthrow  of  Venizelos  and  the  recall  of  Con- 
stantine — America'' s  refusal  to  recognize  the  present  Government 


WHEN  the  Greek  people  were  called, 
on  Nov.  14,  1920,  to  decide  by 
popular  vote  the  issue  between  M. 
Venizelos,  the  Premier,  and  the  then  ex- 
iled King  Constantine,  they  found  them- 
selves facing  a  peculiar  international  sit- 
uation. Since  1916  Greece  had  been  the 
victim  of  a  succession  of  arbitrary  acts 
at  the  hands  of  the  Entente  powers,  in  flag- 
rant violation  of  the  Greek  Constitution. 
Failing  in  their  attempts  to  force  Greece 
to  enter  the  war,  the  Allies,  by  their  ulti- 
matum of  June  21,  1916,  demanded  and 
obtained  the  dissolution  of  the  Greek 
Chamber.  They  seized  the  ships  of  the 
Greek  Navy.  They  went  to  Saloniki  and 
helped  Venezelos  to  start  his  revolution 
against  King  Constantine;  they  disarmed 
Greece,  and  armed  a  revolutionary  minor- 
ity against  the  legally  constituted  Greek 
State.  They  demanded  and  obtained  the 
dethronement  of  King  Constantine,  whom 
they  considered  as  pro-German,  and  hence 
as  their  enemy;  they  prevented  the  Crown 
Prince  from  succeeding  his  father,  and 
passed  the  crown  to  his  other  son,  Alex- 
ander, against  the  Greek  fundamental  law. 
They  forced  on  the  Greek  people  in  1917 
a  Government  unauthorized  by  a  consti- 
tutional election — the  Government  of  the 
rebel  Venezelos,  whom  they  brought  over 
from  Saloniki  and  helped  with  their  troops 
to  gain  control  of  Athens. 

All  this  was  barefaced  lawlessness, 
which  no  people,  endowed  with  intelli- 
gence and  self-respect — especially  a  people 
like  the  Greeks,  who  had  won  independence 
at  the  cost  of  enormous  sacrifices,  and 
who    were    jealously    sensitive    respecting 


their  own  sovereignty — could  witness  with- 
out strong  reaction.  The  mere  fact  that 
the  Allies  were  striving  to  force  Greece  into 
the  war  was  sufficient  to  drive  the  whole 
nation  in  the  opposite  direction.  This 
could  no  more  be  classed  as  pro-German- 
ism than  the  neutral  attitude  of  the  United 
States  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  con- 
flict could  be  branded  as  such.  Austrian 
covetousness  of  Saloniki,  Bulgarian  aspira- 
tions in  Macedonia  and  Turkish  demands 
in  Thrace  all  combined  rather  to  create 
Greek  hostility  to  the  camp  of  the  Central 
Powers.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  more- 
over, that  the  Entente  powers  never  made 
any  concrete  offers  to  Greece  to  obtain  her 
co-operation  in  the  war.  This  they  avoided 
because  they  wanted  Constantinople  for 
themselves.  The  Dardenelles  expedition 
apparently  was  begun  with  the  object  of 
opening  the  strait  for  Russia  and  giving 
Constantinople  to  the  Czar.  The  Allies 
were  keeping  Thrace  and  Macedonia  in  re- 
serve for  Bulgaria,  and  Asia  Minor  with 
Smyrna  was  being  held  out  as  bait  to  the 
still  neutral  Italy. 

Left  to  themselves,  however,  and  without 
outside  interference,  the  Greeks  in  all  prob- 
ability would  have  joined  the  Allies  when 
the  time  seemed  to  them  opportune.  Venize- 
los, in  that  case,  would  have  been  the 
popular  Premier,  as  he  was  at  the  time  of 
the  Balkan  wars,  and  the  country  would 
have  been  solidly  behind  him.  The  Allies, 
however,  did  not  allow  him  to  play  the 
part  of  a  patriotic  and  independent  Greek 
statesman,  but  made  of  him  an  agent  of 
their  political  schemes  and  manipulations, 
and  an  instrument  for  the  destruction  of 
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Greek  independence  in  the  interests  of  the 
war  needs  of  the  Entente.  From  that  time 
Venizelos  was  "  done  for  ''  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Hellenic  people;  that  he  was  brought 
back  to  power  in  1917  and  remained  in 
power  until  1920  was  due  only  to  the  fact 
that  the  Greek  people  no  longer  had  a  voice 
in  their  own  Government,  and  were  not 
masters  in  their  own  house.  And  thus  the 
naked  fact  stood  out  that  Greece,  from 
June,  1917,  up  to  November,  1920,  was 
transformed  from  an  independent  country 
into  an  Anglo-French  protectorate,  mod- 
eled after  the  pattern  of  Morocco,  Senegal 
and  Egypt.  That  Greece  was  governed  by 
an  illegally  resuscitated  Chamber  and  that 
one-half  of  the  duly  elected  members  were 
deprived  of  their  seats  through  imprison- 
ment or  deportation  was  of  no  concern  to 
the  Entente. 

Effect  of  the  1920  Elections 

The  elections  of  Nov.  14,  1920,  which  so 
astonished  the  outside  world,  created  a  new 
situation.  By  that  verdict  of  the  whole 
Greek  people,  the  former  regime  was  fully 
restored,  and  thereby  every  one  of  the  il- 
legal acts  of  the  Entente  in  Greece  was 
formally  disapproved  and  rebuked.  By 
this  popular  and  overwhelming  decision  in 
favor  of  King  Constantine,  the  Greeks  de- 
clared their  independence  to  all  the  world. 
For  so  doing,  they  were  entitled  to  the  re- 
spect and  even  praise  of  all  liberty-loving 
peoples,  for  all  they  had  done  was  to 
vindicate  their  outraged  national  pride. 

Instead  of  this,  they  won  the  enmity  and 
opposition  of  the  selfsame  powers  which 
during  the  war  had  violated  Greek  sov- 
ereignty and  Greek  independence.  The 
vexation  of  Great  Britain  and  France  over 
the  result  of  the  Greek  election  is  partly 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Venizelist 
regime  thus  overwhelmingly  repudiated 
was  wholly  an  Anglo-French  creation.  To 
see  it  smashed  by  the  vote  of  the  Greek 
electorate  was  sufficient  cause  to  ruffle  the 
feelings  of  the  governing  circles  of  London 
and  Paris.  They  were  the  more  aggrieved 
because  this  thing  was  done  in  spite  of 
their  solemn  warnings.  No  sooner  was  the 
call  for  elections  issued  by  the  Venizelos 
regime  than  the  Ministers  of  Great  Britain 
and  France,  as  well  as  of  the  United  States, 
in  Athens,  came  out  with  a  formal  warning 
to  the  Greek   people  that   they  must  vote 


for  Venizelos  at  the  risk,  otherwise,  of  los- 
ing all  friendship  and  support  from  the 
allied  and  associated  powers.  The  elec- 
tions were  held,  and  Venizelos  was  politi- 
cally annihilated.  Again,  when  the  plebe- 
scite  for  the  recall  of  Constantine  was  an- 
nounced, the  Ministers  of  Great  Britain  and 
France,  representing  also  the  attitude  of 
the  United  States,  solemnly  notified  the 
Greeks  that  in  case  Constantine  was  re- 
called an  economic  blockade  would  be  de- 
clared against  Greece. 

To  threaten  a  whole  people  with  the 
loss  of  international  friendship  is  one 
thing;  to  threaten  it  with  starvation  is 
another.  The  last  warning  of  the  Entente 
was  nothing  more  than  a  demand  that  the 
Greek  people  should  abdicate  their 
sovereign  rights  for  the  sake  of  a  full 
stomach.  The  Allies,  by  insisting  on  mak- 
ing of  King  Constantine  an  outlaw,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  him  a  hero.  An  un- 
pardonable ignorance  of  the  Greek  charac- 
ter, a  blind  and  unreasoning  confidence  in 
a  man  who  was  just  as  ignorant  of  Greek 
psychology — these  were  responsible  for 
what  followed. 

The  liberation  of  the  Greek  people  from 
outside  dictation  and  internal  tyranny  was 
the  signal  for  an  outburst  of  unjustified 
hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Entente.  Rela- 
tions became  strained,  credits  abruptly 
terminated,  and  every  shadow  of  friend- 
ship and  support  was  withdrawn.  This  wa? 
bad  enough,  but  the  Entente  powers  went  a 
step  further,  and  declared  that  they  would 
not  recognize  the  man  in  whom  centred 
the  confidence  of  98  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
Greek  electorate,  namely,  the  King  of  the 
Hellenes  himself. 

Hostility  in  United  States 

The  reaction,  however,  assumed  a  much 
more  serious  aspect  in  the  United  States, 
where,  curiously  enough,  the  defeat  of 
Venizelos  was  taken  much  more  to  heart 
than  in  either  England  or  France.  This 
is  all  the  more  baffling  because,  when  Con- 
stantine was  dethroned  in  June,  1917,  our 
own  State  Department  was  quick  to  state 
that  America  had  not  taken  part  in  the 
proceedings,  while  the  same  declaration 
was  made  by  the  Russian  Government  of 
Kerensky.  Nevertheless,  the  American  Gov- 
ernment immediately  recognized  the  Veni- 
zelist regime,  without  going  to  the  trouble 
of  examining  its  origin  and  the  other  dc- 
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tails  of  its  formation,  and  not  only  did 
business  with  it,  but  continued  doing  so 
even  after  the  elections  of  1920,  much 
along  the  same  lines  as  those  followed  in 
the  case  of  the  Kerensky  Government,  whose 
Ambassador,  Bakhmetieff,  is  still  the  ac- 
credited Russian  Minister  in  Washington, 
fully  five  years  after  the  overthrow  of  that 
regime  by  the  Bolsheviki.  In  the  Greek  case, 
America  has  refused  to  recognize  any  of- 
ficial sent  over  by  the  new  Hellenic  Gov- 
ernment, and  is  still  honoring  the  creden- 
tials of  only  such  representatives  of  Greece 
as  were  appointed  by  the  Venizelist  revolu- 
tionary Government  —  nearly  seventeen 
months  after  that  revolution  failed  to  ob- 
tain the  sanction  of  the  Greek  people  in 
the  1920  election. 

The  American  Government  has  not  con- 
fined its  hostility  to  the  non-recognition  of 
the  present  Greek  Government,  which  has 
just  as  clear  a  title  to  power  as  our  own 
Republican  Administration;  it  has  partici- 
pated in  the  economic  blockade  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  against  a  nation  that 
has  always  been  correct  in  its  dealings  and 
that  has  paid  every  cent  of  interest  due 
the  United  Stales  Treasury  on  credits  ad- 
vanced to  Venizelos  during  the  war. 

That  America's  official  treatment  of 
Greece  has  reached  the  limits  of  absurdity 
is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that,  whereas 
the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  have  maintained  tKeir  Ministers  in 
Athens,  and  have  accepted  Greek  Charges 
d' Affaires,  Italy  going  even  to  the  extent 
of  accepting  a  Greek  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary, the  American  Government  has  not 
only  withdrawn  its  Ministers  from  Athens, 
but  has  left  its  legation  in  charge  of  a 
subordinate,  to  the  detriment  of  American 
business  interests  and  American  influence 
in  the  Near  East. 

It  has  been  argued,  by  those  who  are  in 
a  position  to  know,  that  the  American  Gov- 
ernment has  refused  to  deal  with  the  Greek 
Constitutional  Government  because  of  the 
apprehension  that  the  present  Greek  re- 
gime, by  refusing  to  recognize  the  reign  of 
the  lamented  King  Alexander,  has  aroused 
some  suspicions  that  it  will  not  recognize 
the  validity  of  various  financial  transac- 
tions between  this  Government  and  the 
Venizelist  Government. 

That  all  the  acts  of  the  revolutionary 
Venizelist  regime  will  be  passed  on  by  the 
National  Assemblv,  and  dealt  with  accord- 


ing to  their  merits,  is  true.  Venizelos  him- 
self, when  he  sent  out  the  call  for  the 
election,  stated  most  emphatically  that 
what  he  wished  to  elect  was  a  National  As- 
sembly, and  not  a  mere  Parliament.  That 
Assembly  was  to  pass  on  all  the  acts  of  the 
revolutionary  regime  since  its  first  incep- 
tion in  Saloniki,  thus  investing  them  with 
popular  sanction.  Naturally,  Venizelos 
made  his  calculations  on  the  expectation 
that  the  election  would  be  in  his  favor. 
From  the  moment  the  election  went  against 
Venizelos  his  entire  revolutionary  move- 
ment became  a  crime  against  the  estab- 
lished regime  of  the  country,  and  he  him- 
self turned  out  to  be  an  outlaw.  *  *  * 
Byron  once  said  that  the  rebel  who  suc- 
ceeds is  a  patriot,  but  the  rebel  who  fails 
is  a  traitor;  which  holds  true  also  in  the 
Greek  case.  This  is  the  reason  why  all  the 
acts  of  the  Venizelist  regime  will  go 
through  the  acid  test  of  the  Hellenic  Na- 
tional Assembly.  Had  Venizelos  been  the 
winner,  his  acts  would  receive  popular 
sanction;  in  the  present  case,  they  will  be 
condemned  and  outlawed  in  a  great  many 
cases. 

New   Regime   to   Honor   Debts 

There  is,  however,  an  exception.  Greece, 
through  her  popularly  elected  Government, 
has  firmly  assumed  the  obligation  to  recog- 
nize the  validity  of  all  foreign  contracts, 
alliances  and  loans  contracted  by  the  dic- 
tatorial regime.  It  has  declared  that  all 
the  acts  of  King  Alexander  will  be  sanc- 
tioned by  his  father,  who,  although  he 
never  abdicated,  nevertheless  in  his  absence 
delegated  full  powers  to  his  son. 

These  declarations  of  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment were  made  officially  to  all  interested 
Governments,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
they  were  communicated  to  the  American 
Government.  Therefore  no  reason  is  ap- 
parent for  the  persistent  hostility  of  the 
present  Administration  to  the  popular  re- 
gime in  Greece,  unless  we  go  to  the  length 
of  assuming  that  the  Washington  Govern- 
ment has  private  reasons  for  supporting 
one  set  of  Greek  politicians  against  the 
other.  Such  an  explanation  would  bring 
about  a  new  fashion  in  international  poli- 
tics, following  which  some  foreign  Gov- 
ernments might  conceivably  refuse  to  deal 
with  a  Republican  Administration  in  the 
United  States,  while  others  might  adopt  a 
similar   attitude   whenever   the    Democrats 
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captured  the  White  House  and  the 
Capitol. 

In  the  meantime,  Greece  is  fighting 
single  handed  against  the  influences  shield- 
ing the  Kemalist  Turks.  The  war,  which, 
at  first  sight,  seems  to  be  waged  against 
Kemal,  is  in  substance  a  struggle  against 
French  diplomacy,  French  mone),  and 
French  guns.  Bolshevist  Russia,  by  giving 
the  Turks  similar  assistance  against  ihe 
Greeks,  whom  Lenin  considers  as  British 
pawns  in  the  game  of  the  Near  East,  is 
thus  co-operating  with  the  French  against 
Greece.  And  Italy,  which  does  not  seem 
satisfied  with  what  she  received  from  the 
great  war,  is  also  on  the  side  of  the  Turks, 
in  the  hope  that  Greece's  defeat  in  Asia 
Minor  will  open  the  way  for  Italian  pene- 
tration into  those  markets,  and  will  make 
things  easier  in  the  turbulent  Tripolitan 
hinterland. 

Despite  these  obstacles,  Greece,  having 
shouldered  the  gun  since  1912,  will  con- 
tinue the  struggle  against  the  Turks  and 
their    supporters.     Whether   Great    Britain 


will  assist  her  remains  to  be  seen,  but, 
knowing  that  Greek  and  British  interests 
are  identical  in  the  Near  East,  we  can  at 
least  be  sure  that  the  English  will  not 
side  with  Greece's  enemies. 

America,  on  the  other  hand,  is  viewing 
ihe  whole  problem  of  the  Levant  with  little 
or  no  concern.  The  American  press  con- 
tinues to  voice  the  noblest  sentiments  of 
the  people,  who  cannot  fathom  the  depths 
of  diplomatic  cross-currents  and  interna- 
tional intrigue;  and  courageous  statesmen 
like  Senator  King  of  Utah  protest  against 
the  tacit  support  given  by  America  to  the 
butchers  of  Anatolia,  murderers  of  1,000,- 
000  Armenians  and  700,000  Greek  civil- 
ians. There  is  not  a  single  man  in  our 
public  life  who  does  not  feel  or  express 
sympathy  with  the  Greek  people,  or  who 
questions  Greece's  right  to  the  exercise  of 
complete  national  independence.  And  yet 
when  it  comes  to  an  American  policy  in 
this  case,  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of 
American  interests  in  the  Levant,  silence  is 
the  only  answer,  with  Turkey  as  the  only 
beneficiarv. 


JUGOSLAVIA'S  ATTITUDE 
TOWARD   BULGARIA 

By  Gordon  Gordon-Smith 


To    the   Editor  of   Current   History: 

1  have  had  an  opportunity  of  readine  t>e 
article,  "  Drifting  Toward  a  Jugoslav  Federa- 
tion," by  M.  Constantine  Stephanove,  in  the 
March  issue  of  Current  History.  Though  the 
v^riter  and  myself  reach  the  same  conclusion, 
viz.,  that  the  logical  solution  of  the  Balkan 
problem  is  the  ultimate  absorption  of  Bulgaria 
in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slo- 
venes, the  fashion  in  which  he  handles  the 
question,  in  my  opinion,  fully  justifies  my  thesis 
that  any  union  at  the  present  time  is  inad- 
visable and  would  be  premature. 

Dr.  Stephanove's  article  is  an  attack  on 
Serbia  for  the  role  she  played  and  is  plaving  in 
the  matter  of  Jugoslav  union.  When  he  speaks 
of  '*  frenzied  Belgrade  politicians,  headed  by 
Nikolas  Pashitch,  the  arch-imperialist  in  the 
Balkans,"  he  gives  away  his  whole  case.  His 
article  is  practically  a  diatribe  against  Serbia 
and  confirms  my  contention  that  if  Bulgaria 
were  admitted  to  the  Jugoslav  Confederation 
at  the  present  time  it  would  be  an  element 
of  disruption,  not  cohesion. 

"  Raditch-Stambolisky  versus  Pashitch-Davido- 
vitch,  democracy  versus  i-^peria^ism,  united  Jugo- 
slavia   versus    Greater    Serbia — these    are    the    is- 


sues of  Balkan  Slavdom,  today,"  he  says.  "  The 
Magna  Charta  of  the  Southern  Slav,  which  is 
yet  to  come,  will  bring  the  realization  of  the 
dream  of  these  two  Crom wells  of  Jugoslavdom." 

If  Dr.  Stephanove  sincerely  desires  the  for- 
mation of  a  strong  and  united  Jugoslavia,  he 
is  surely  taking  a  somewhat  curious  way  of 
going  about  it,  w^hen  he  thus  declares  political 
war  on  on  of  the  strongest  component  parts 
of  the  existing  confederation.  One  cannot  break 
one's  way  into  a  confederation  with  a  club  and 
then  expect  to  be  received  as  a  welcome  guest. 
It  reminds  me  of  the  phrase  of  the  French 
saiis-culotte  during  the  Revolution:  '*  Sois  man 
frere,  on  je  te  tue."  By  thus  announcing  that 
a  triumph  over  the  Serbian  element  in  Jugo- 
slavia is  the  aim  of  the  Bulgarians,  Dr.  Ste- 
phanove is  certainly  diminishing  the  chance  of 
a  union  of  his  country  with  the  Kingdom  of 
the   Serbs,    Croats   and    Slovenes. 

The  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slo- 
venes, popularly  known  as  Jugoslavia,  as  it  ex- 
ists today,  is  composed  of  the  Kingdoms  of 
Serbia  and  Montenegro,  plus  the  former  Austrian 
Province's  of  Croa'ia,  Slovenia,  Bosnia,  Herze- 
govina, Dalmatia.  Syrmia,  the  Batchka  and  pa't 
of  the  Banat  of  Temesvar.     That  territory  is  in- 
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habited  by  a  population  of  the  Serbo-Croatian 
race,  living  in  compact  masses  and  forming  a 
well-defined  racial  unit. 

Serbia  and  Montenegro,  a  century  ago,  con- 
quered their  freedom  and  independence  from 
the  Turk.  The  remaining  Provinces  of  Jugo- 
slavia, up  to  the  end  of  the  World  War,  formed 
part  of  the  former  Austrian  Empire.  The  popu- 
lation of  Syrniia,  Bosnia  and  Banat  was  pure 
Serb.  The  remainder  was  composed  of  Croa- 
tians  and  Slovenes,  two  peoples  of  the  same 
race  and  speaking,  with  certain  unimportant  dif- 
ferences of  dialect,  the  same  language.  (The 
literary  languages  are  completely  identical,  ex- 
cept in  regard  to  the  printed  characters,  the 
Serbs  using  the  Cyrillic  alphabet,  while  the 
Croatians  use  Latin  characters.)  The  chief  dif- 
ference is  in  the  matter  of  religion,  the  Croa- 
tians and  the  Slovenes  being  Catholic  and  the 
Serbs   Greek    Orthodox. 

As  Serbia  was  the  first  section  of  the  race 
to  conquer  its  freedom  and  independence,  the 
other  Serbo-Croats  before  the  World  War  natu- 
rally turned  their  eyes  to  her  as  the  standard- 
bearer  of  their  national  aspirations.  They  in- 
stinctively rallied  around  her  as  their  champion, 
who  would  one  day  lead  in  the  fight  for  free- 
dom and  their  redemption  from  a  foreign  yoke. 
Serbia  was  the  Piedmont  of  the  future  Jugoslav 
lesorgiamento.  That  Serbia,  when  the  day  came, 
nobly  justified  the  trust  placed  in  her,  is  today  a 
matter  of  history.  Her  heroic  struggle  against 
overwhelming  odds,  a  struggle  in  which  one- 
fourth  of  her  entire  population  perished,  evoked 
the  admiration  of  the  world.  As  soon  as  it 
was  realized  that  the  World  War  was  a  life- 
and-death  struggle,  out  of  which  would  come 
either  the  redemption  or  the  permanent  en- 
slavement of  the  subject  peoples,  the  Jugoslav 
race  liegan  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  future 
State.  Representatives  of  the  Serbo-Croat  Prov- 
inces of  Austria  in  July,  1917,  went  to  Corfu, 
where,  with  the  Serbian  Government,  they  signed 
the  Pact  of  Corfu,  the  Magna  Charta  of  the 
Jugoslav  race.  This  act,  on  their  side,  was 
purely  voluntary;  at  no  single  moment  did  Serbia 
try  to  exercise  the  slightest  pressure  on  the 
other   section   of   the   race. 

And  then  came  the  hour  of  victory  and  the 
final  triumph.  King  Peter  was  once  more  in- 
stalled in  his  capital  as  the  ruler  of  his  faithful 
people.  The  leaders  of  all  the  other  Jugoslav 
Provinces  came  to  Belgrade  and  solemnly  con- 
firmed the  Pact  of  Corfu  and  hailed  King  Peter 
as  their  sovereijin.  This  act  was  only  natural. 
Serbia  had  l)een  the  rock  in  the  tempest;  she 
had  behind  her  a  century  of  freedom  and  in- 
dependence, she  possessed  a  King,  a  Parlia- 
ment, an  armv  and  a  Government  and  was, 
therefore,  the  natural  rallyinsi  noint  around  which 
the  new  kingdom  of  14,000,000  souls  would  l)e 
grouped. 

A  Constituent  Assembly  was  elected  to  draw 
up  the  Constitution  of  the  new  kingdom.  As 
in  all  free  and  democratic  countries,  the  various 
ideas  on  this  point  had  free  play.  These  re- 
solved themselves  finally  into  two  -proposals.  Ohe 
was  to  form  a  Confederation,  much  on  the  lines 
of    the    Swiss    Confederation,    in    which    Serbia, 


Croatia,  Slovenia  and  the  other  Provinces  should 
each  enjoy  a  great  measure  of  autonomy,  and 
the  Central  Government  at  Belgrade  should  only 
occupy  itself  with  such  questions  as  national 
defense,  finance,  diplomatic  and  Consular  re- 
lations and  foreign  policy. 

The  other  proposal  favored  the  abolition  of 
the  old  provincial  limits  and  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  country  into  departments,  each  pre- 
sided over  by  a  Prefect  appointed  by  the  Central 
Government  and  responsible  to  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  in  Belgrade.  The  model  of  this 
centralized  form  of  government  was  the  present 
organization  of  the  French  Republic.  Universal 
suffrage  was  introduced,  with  complete  freedom 
of  the  press  and  public  opinion.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Serbian  section  of  the  new 
kingdom  was  the  only  one  which  had  any  ex- 
perience in  the  art  of  government,  it  seemed  ad- 
visable, at  least  in  the  early  stages,  that  that 
country  should  play  a  leading  role  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  new  kingdom.  The  matter  was, 
however,  hotly  debated  for  months  in  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  both  Centralism  and  Federal- 
ism having  warm  partisans,  but  the  Centralists 
finally  triumphed  and  a  Constitution  in  that 
sense  was  voted. 

That  this  would  give  universal  satisfaction 
was  not,  of  course,  to  be  expected.  What  ooliti- 
cal  victory  in  any  country  ever  did?  But  it 
represented  the  desire  of  the  majority,  and  the 
Constitution  drawn  up  gives  every  protection  to 
the  minority  in  the  free  expression  of  its  views. 
Into  the  differences  of  opinion  of  the  various 
political  parties  in  Jugoslavia  I  will  not  enter. 
Such  is  not  my  province.  All  that  one  has  a 
right  to  ask  is  that  the  Constitution  shall  give 
every  opportunity  for  a  free  people  to  express 
and  enforce  its  views  and  desires.  And  this, 
I  maintain,  the  present  Constitution  of  Jugo- 
slavia does.  As  it  was  printed  in  extenso  in  the 
February  number  of  Current  History,  readers 
can   easily   judge   this   for   themselves. 

For  the  moment  political  passion  still  runs 
high  in  Jugoslavia.  This  was  to  be  expected. 
But  to  represent  the  victory  of  the  partisans  of 
centralized  government  as  the  arbitrary  imposi- 
tion of  the  will  of  the  Serbs  on  the  other 
sections  of  Jugoslavia,  as  Dr.  Stephanove  does, 
is  a  complete  distortion  of  facts.  Serbia  has 
never  at  any  time  imposed  her  will  by  force, 
and  to  represent  t:  e  army  of  Jugoslavia  as  a 
.Serbian  army  of  occupation  is  nothing  short 
of  a  calumny.  Any  one  who  ever  had  any  knowl- 
edge of  that  army,  the  freeest  and  most  demo- 
cratic in  Europe  today,  knows  that  it  could  never 
be  made  use  ot  as  an  instrument  of  oppres- 
sion. 

It  is  only  when  Jugoslav  unity  is  achieved 
beyond  all  question,  when  the  new  Constitu- 
tion has  been  tried  out  and  found  adequate,  when 
there  are  no  longer  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes, 
but  only  Jugoslavs,  and  especially  when  Bul- 
garia has  given  sure  signs  of  a  change  of  spirit, 
that  her  acceptance  into  the  Jugoslav  Confedera- 
tion could  be  considered.  But  of  this  change 
of  heart  I  see  little  trace,  especially  in  the  arti- 
cle of  Dr.  Stephanove. 


THE  MONTH  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


President  Harding's  formal  refusal  to  take  part  in  the  Genoa 
Economic  Conference — Lively  debate  on  ratification  of  the  arms 
conference  treaties  and  on  the  bonus  bill — Movement  to  reduce 
the  army  and  navy — Dr,  Hubert  Work  becomes  Postmaster  General 


[Period    Ended    March    15,    1022] 


THE  decision  of  the  United  States  Government 
not  to  participate  in  the  Genoa  Economic 
and  Financial  Conference  was  announced 
by  Secretary  Hughes  on  March  8,  following  the 
delivery  to  Rolando  Ricci,  the  Italian  Ambassa- 
dor to  Washington,  of  a  note  containing  the  re- 
ply to  the  invitation  tendered  by  .Italy  to  the 
United  States,  asking  it  to  take  part  in  the  con- 
ference, which  convenes  on  April  10.  * 

The  declination  had  been  expected,  for  it  had 
been  known  that  the  Harding  Administration  was 
of  the  opinion  that  the  continental  nations  of 
Europe  should  "  set  their  own  houses  in  order " 
before  seeking  to  involve  the  United  States  in  any 
measures  for  the  promotion  of  the  economic  re- 
habilitation of  Europe.  It  was  the  conviction  of 
this  Government  that  no  measures  for  European 
resuscitation  would  succeed  until  European  na- 
tional budgets  were  balanced,  and  that  the  latter 
could  not  be  achieved  as  long  as  great  standing 
armies  were  maintained  on  the  Continent,  which 
not  only  called  for  heavy  financial  outlay,  but 
constituted  the  machinery  for  the  launching  of 
fresh   wars. 

Secretary  Hughes  ex- 
plained in  his  note  that 
it  had  been  impossible 
for  the  American  Gov- 
ernment to  escape  the 
conclusion  that  the 
Genoa  conference  was 
"  not  primarily  an  eco- 
nomic conference,"  but 
that  is  was  rather  "  a 
conference  of  a  political 
character,  in  which  the 
Government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  could  not  help- 
fully participate." 

The  text   of   the   note 
follows : 
"  Department     of    State, 

Washington,  March  8, 

1922. 

"  Excellency  —  I  have 
the  honor  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  Ex- 
cellency's note  transmit- 
ting the  invitation  ad- 
dressed by  the  Italian 
Government  to  the  Gov- 
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ernment  of  the  United  States  to  take  part  in  an 
'  economic  and  financial  conference '  to  be  con- 
vened at  Genoa,  pursuant  to  the  resolution 
adopted  on  Jan.  6,  1922,  by  the  allied  Govern- 
ments in  conference  at  Cannes. 

"  I  have  also  received  your  later  notes  with 
respect  to  American  representation,  the  proposed 
agenda  and  the  postponement  of  the  date  of  the 
proposed  conference. 

"  Since  the  receipt  of  your  Excellency's  first 
note  the  question  of  American  participation  in 
the  proposed  conference  has  had  the  most  earnest 
attention.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  realize  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  must  take  a 
deep  interest  in  any  conference  which  holds 
promise  of  effective  measures  to  promote  the 
economic  rehabilitation  of  Europe,  since  not  janly 
do  we  keenly  desire  the  return  of  prosperity  to 
the  peoples  who  have  suffered  most  severely 
from  the  wastes  and  dislocations  of  war,  but  it 
is  also  manifest  that  there  can  be  no  improvement 
in  world  conditions  in  the  absence  of  European 
recuperation. 

"  It  is  with  this  sym- 
pathetic spirit,  and  with 
the  utmost  reluctance  to 
withhold  its  support  from 
any  appropriate  effort  to 
attain  this  object,  that 
the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  exam- 
ined the  resolution 
adopted  at  Cannes  and 
the  suggested  agenda  for 
the  conference. 

"  I  regret  to  inform 
your  Excellency  that,  as 
a  result  of  this  examina- 
tion, it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  escape  the 
conclusion  that  the  pros- 
pective conference  is  not 
merely  an  economic  con- 
ference, as  questions  ap- 
pear to  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  considera- 
tion without  the  satisfac- 
tory (determination  of 
which  the  chief  causes 
of  economic  disturbance 
must  continue  to  operate, 
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but  is  rather  a  conference  of  a  poli- 
ical  character  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  could  not 
helpfully  participate. 

"  This  Government  cannot  be  un- 
mindful of  the  clear  conviction  of  the 
American  people,  while  desirous,  as 
has  been  abundantly  demonstrated, 
suitably  to  assist  in  the  recovery  of 
the  economic  life  of  Europe,  that  they 
should  not  unnecessarily  become  in- 
volved in  European  political  questions. 

"  It  may  be  added,  with  respect  to 
Russia,  that  this  Government,  anxious 
to  do  all  in  its  power  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  Russian  people,  views 
with  the  most  eager  and  friendly  in- 
terest every  step  taken  toward  the 
restoration  of  economic  conditions 
which  will  permit  Russia  to  regain 
her  productive  power;  but  these  con- 
ditions, in  the  view  of  this  Govern- 
ment, cannot  be  secured  until  ade- 
quate action  is  taken  on  the  part  of 
those  chiefly  responsible  for  Russia's 
present  economic  disorder. 

"  It    is    also   the    view    of   this   Gov- 
ernment— and    it    trusts    that    view    is 
shared  by  the  Governments  who  have 
called     the      conference — that     while 
awaiting     the     establishment     of     the 
essential     basis     of     productivity     in 
Russia,   to    which   referene   was   made 
in  the  public  declaration  of  this  Gov- 
ernment on  March  25,  1921,  and  with- 
out which  this  Government  believes  all  considera- 
tion   of    economic    revival    to    be    futile,    nothing 
should  he  done  looking  to  the  obtaining   of  eco- 
nomic advantages  in   Russia  which  would  impair 
the    just    opportunities    of    others,    but    that    the 
resources   of   the   Russian    people    should   be   free 
from    such   exploitation   and    that   fair   and   equal 
economic  opportunity  in  their  interest,  as  well  as 
in    the    interest    of    all    the    powers,    should    be 
preserved. 

"  While  this  government  does  not  believe  that 
it  should  participate  in  the  proposed  conference, 
it  sincerely  hopes  that  progress  may  be  made  in 
preparing  the  way  for  eventual  discussion  and 
settlement  of  the  fundamental  economic  and 
financial  questions  relating  to  European  recuper- 
ation which  press  for  solution. 

"  Acce{)t.  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurance  of 
my  highest  consideration. 

"(Signed)     CHARLES  E.  HUGHES. 
"  His  Excellency,  Senator  Vittorio  Rolandi  Ricci, 
Ambassador  of  Italy." 

Treaty   Ratification  Debate 

Favorable  reports  to  the  Senate  on  five  of  the 
seven  treaties  and  agreements  resulting  from  the 
Arms  Conference  were  ordered  on  Feb.  25  by 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  after  action  on 
proposed  reservations  to  the  four-power  Pacific 
treaty,  which  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the 
Brandegee  reservation,  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut.  This  change  was  the  only  one 
adopted,  and  that  by  a  vote  of  10  to  3.  It  was 
said  that  the  President  would — if  the  treatv  could 
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be  ratified  in  no  other  way — interpose  no  objec- 
tion  to   this   reservation. 

The  treaties  and  agreements  that  were  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  were  the  following: 

1.  Four-power  treaty  relating  to  insular  pos- 
sessions and  insular  dominions  of  the  United 
States,  the  British  Empire,  France  and  Japan  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  a  reservation  which  stipu- 
lates that  "  the  United  States  understands  that, 
under  the  statement  in  the  preamble  or  under 
the  terms  of  this  treaty,  there  is  to  be  no  com- 
mitment to  armed  force,  no  alliance,  no  obliga- 
tion to  join  in  any  defense. 

2.  Treaty  for  the  limitation  of  naval  armament 
between  the  United  States,  the  British  Empire, 
France,  Italy  and  Japan. 

3.  Treaty  between  the  same  powers  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  submarines  and  noxious  gases  in  war- 
fare. 

4.  Declaration  accompanying  the  four-power 
treaty  preserving  American  rights  in  mandated 
territory. 

5.  Agreement,  supplementary  to  the  four-power 
treaty,  defining  the  application  of  the  term  "  in- 
sular possessions  and  insular  dominions,"  as  re- 
lating to  Japan. 

Replying  to  the  Senate  resolution,  which  re- 
quested him,  if  not  incompatible  with  the  public 
interest,  to  transmit  to  that  body  all  records  or 
other  documents  relating  to  the  negotiations  of 
the  four-power  treaty.  President  Harding  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  on  Feb.  20  the  following 
message  to  the  Senate: 

"  Responsive  to  Senate  resolution  Number  237, 
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asking  for  records,  minutes,  arguments,  debates, 
conversations,  &c.,  relating  to  the  so-called  four- 
power  treaty,  I  have  to  advise  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  comply  with  the  Senate'*  request. 
Many  of  the  things  asked  for  in  ths  resolution  it 
is  literally  impossible  to  furnish,  because  there 
were  many  conversations  and  discussions  quite 
outside  the  conference,  yet  vital  lo  \Vi  success. 
Naturally,  these  are  ^vithout  record. 

"  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  compatible  with 
public  interest  nor  consistent  with  the  amenilies 
of  international  negotiations  to  attempt  to  reveal 
informal  and  confidential  conversations  or  dis- 
cussions, of  which  no  record  was  kept,  or  to  sub- 
mit tentative  suggestions  or  informal  proposals, 
without  which  the  arrival  at  desirable  inter- 
national understandings  would  be  rendered  un- 
likely if  not  impossible. 

"While  I  am  unable  to  transmit  the  informa- 
tion requested,  I  do,  however,  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  say  most  emphatically  that  there  were 
no  concealed  understandings  and  no  secret  ex- 
chanees  of  notes,  and  there  are  no  commitments 
whatever  except  as  appear  in  the  four-power 
treaty  itself  and  the  supplementary  agreement, 
which  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate.  Re- 
spectfully, WARREN  G.  HARDING. 

"  The  White  House,  Feb.  20,  1922." 

A  spirited  debate  covering  several   weeks  took 


place  in  the  Senate  on  the  ratification 
of  the  four-power  treaty.  Opposition 
was  strongly  expressed  by  Senators 
Borah,  Johnson,  France  and  La  Fol- 
lette  (Republicans),  and  by  Reed, 
Shields,  Hitchcock  and  Robinson 
(Democrats).  By  March  15,  how- 
ever, it  became  evident  from  the  votes 
on  various  amendments  that  the  tide 
was  setting  toward  ratification,  and 
on  that  date  it  was  settled  by  unami- 
mous  agreement  that  the  final  vote  on 
the  treaty  should  be  taken  on 
March  24. 


Proposed  Cut  in  Army  Forces 
On  March  2  the  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
decided  to  cut  the  enlisted  strength 
of  the  regular  establishment  from 
150,000  to  115,000.  Concern  was  ex- 
pressed in  army  circles  when  this 
prospective  forced  reduction  became 
known.  Both  Secretary  Weeks  and 
General  Pershing,  in  recent  appear- 
ances before  the  subcommittee,  had 
urged  that  provision  be  made  for  an 
army  of  150,000  men,  and  the  sub- 
committee, in  deciding  upon  11,000  as 
the  maximum  number  of  officers,  had 
disregarded  the  recommendation  of 
General  Pershing,  who  had  outlined 
plans  for  "  weeding  out "  inefficient 
officers  and  bringing  the  force  down 
to  12,000  in  the  expectation  of  then 
increasing  the  officer  personnel  to 
14,000  by  commissioning  officers  in 
the  junior  grades.  A  reduction  of 
the  army  to  115,000  enlisted  strength, 
it  was  pointed  out  by  department  of- 
ficials, would  mean  an  actual  effective  force  of 
little  more  than  105,000,  as  the  regular  turnover, 
due  to  expiring  enlistments,  recruit  training  and 
other  conditions,  kept  about  10,000  men  on  the 
average  continuously  out  of  the  active  ranks. 

Following  a  visit  of  General  Pershing  to  Presi- 
dent Harding,  the  latter  sent  for  the  members  of 
the  Congressional  subcommittee.  In  his  talk 
with  them  he  stressed  his  belief  that  it  would  be 
a  dangerous  menace  to  the  national  defense  to 
reduce  the  enlisted  strength  of  the  army  below 
130,000.  His  argument  was  that  a  deeper  cut 
would  not  be  justified  until  the  National  Guard 
had  reached  a  stage  of  organization  where  the 
Government  would  be  prepared  to  meet  any 
emergency.  When  that  stage  was  reached,  he 
intimated,  there  would  be  no  objection  on  his 
part  to  having  a  smaller  standing  army.  Despite 
his  intervention,  however,  the  bill  as  reported  to 
the  House  on  March  13  fixed  the  size  of  the 
army  tentatively  at  115,000  men  and  11,000  offi- 
cers. 

Destruction  of  Army  Dirigible 

In  the  greatest  disaster  that  ever  befell  Ameri- 
can military  aeronautics,  thirty-four  men  died  on 
Feb.  21,  when  the  army  dirigible  airship  Roma 
plunged    1,000    feet    and    crashed    to    earth    in 
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flames  near  the  Hampton  Roads  (Va.) 
army  base.  Only  eleven  of  the  forty- 
five  men  aloft  with  her  were  saved, 
and  some  of  them  were  terribly  hurt. 
Three  escaped  with  slight  injuries. 

The  breaking  of  the  rudder  with 
its  vertical  controls,  affixed  in  box- 
like fashion  to  the  stern,  was  believed 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
aster. Its  more  horrible  phase  came 
just  as  the  stricken  craft  plummeted 
to  earth.  The  metal-clad  nose  struck 
high  tension  electric  power  wires,  and 
with  a  flash  and  a  roar  the  dirigible 
was  fired  from  stem  to  stern.  The 
crushed,  misshapen  mass  that  thud- 
ded upon  the  field  was  a  funeral 
pyre  of  such  intense  heat  that  the 
agonies  of  those  who  were  not  killed 
in  the  crash  were  mercifully  brief. 

The  Roma,  which  was  410  feet  long, 
and  had  a  speed  of  eighty  miles  an 
hour,  was  the  army's  largest  dirigible, 
and  was  constructed  in  Italy.  It  was 
bought  by  the  United  States  from  the 
Italian  Government  for  $200,000.  In 
its  trial  flight  on  Nov.  15  it  had 
worked  satisfactorily.  Had  it  been 
filled  with  helium  gas,  which  is  non- 
inflamniable,  the  fire  would  not  have 
occurred,  and  the  loss  of  life,  if  any,  ' 

would  have  been  small.  It  was 
stated  that  an  investigation  of  the 
disaster  would  be  instituted  by  the 
army  authorities. 

That  every  possible  advantage  had  been   given 
to  veterans  of  the  World  War  and  that  the  Amer- 
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ican  Government  had  been  more  liberal  than  any 
other  was  the  contention  of  Colonel  Charles  R. 
Forbes,  Director  of  the  United  States  Veterans 
Bureau,  in  a  statement  issued  March  4.  He  de- 
clared that  complaints  that  the  Government  had 
been  derelict  in  its  duty  showed  an  absolute  lack 
of  information. 

"  During  the  time  that  the  Bureau  of  War 
Risk  Insurance  and  the  Rehabilitation  Division  of 
the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  were 
in  operation,"  Colonial  Forbes  reported,  "  and 
during  the  five  months'  existence  of  the  present 
United  States  Veterans'  Bureau,  a  total  of  1,418,- 
912  claims  have  been  made  bv  veterans  of  the 
World  War:  486,884  for  vocational  training,  171,- 
875  for  insurance,  and  760,153  for  death  and 
disabilitv  compensation." 

Colonel  Forbes  said  that  all  relief  expenditures 
for  the  ex-service  men  total  $1,259,930,729. 

''  A  total  of  831,767  claims  have  been  allowed 
by  the  bureau  out  of  the  1,418,912,  divided  as 
follows:  381,717  for  compensation;  299,879  for 
vocational  education,  and  150,171  for  insurance. 
Claims  numbering  472,170  were  disallowed  as 
follows:  316,183  for  compensation:  20,040  for 
insurance:  135,947  for  vocational  education.  On 
Dec.  31,  1921,  there  were  114,975  claims  awaiting 
final  adjudication;  of  this  number  55,555  were 
for  compensation;  1,664  for  insurance;  51,058  for 
vocational  education.  Since  that  date  a  material 
decrease  has  been  made  in  the  number  of  pend- 
ing cases. 

"  The  year  1921  was  a  busy  one  for  those  en- 
gaged in  soldier  relief  work,  for  431,859  claims 
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were  filed,  divided  as  follows:  224,772  for  com- 
pensation; 25,610  for  insurance  and  181,477  for 
vocational  education.  During  the  same  period 
220,247  claims  were  allowed  and  97,052  com- 
pensation; 13,980  insurance,  and  109,215  voca- 
tional education  applications  were  granted.  Claims 
disallowed  numbered  209,178,  divided  as  follows: 
148,102  compensation;  14,551  insurance  and  45,- 
525  vocational  education." 


The  reduction  would  be  effected, 
he  said,  by  putting  100  destroyers  out 
of  commission,  thus  releasing  6,400 
enlisted  men,  and  by  releasing  3,600 
men  from  shore  stations.  He  said 
that  he  wished  to  retain  the  present 
number  of  apprentice  seamen,  namely, 
6,000.  His  program,  he  told  the  com- 
mittee, would  mean  a  saving  of  $70,- 
000,000  in  the  budget  for  the  1922- 
1923  Naval  bill. 

Bonus  Bill  Reported 
The  bonus  bill,  about  which  a 
vigorous  controversy  had  been  waged 
in  Congress  and  in  the  press,  was 
reported  to  the  House  by  Chairman 
Fordney  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee on  March  16.  In  the  report 
which  accompanied  the  bill  it  was  esti- 
mated that  the  entire  cost  of  bonus 
legislation,  under  the  terms  of  the 
measure,  would  be  $4,098,719,350  at 
the  end  of  twehty  years,  and  that  4,- 
458,199  men  would  be  entitled  to  elect 
one  of  the  four  optional  plans. 

It  was  estimated  that   10  per  cent. 
(||IV  of  the   veterans   would   be  paid  cash, 

V  which  those  who  were  entitled  to 

or  less  must  accept.  This  would  cost 
$16,000,000,  and  the  money  to  pay  it 
would  have  to  be  raised  in  the 
year   1923. 

It  was  figured  that  70  per 
cent,  of  the  men  would  elect  the  adjusted-certifi- 
cate plan  and  that,  not  taking  into  consideration 
the  policies  which  would  be  canceled  by  default 
on    loans,    the    final    payment    of    insurance    in 
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CoBLENz  Forces  Withdrawn 

An  immediate  further  reduction  of  203  officers 
and  3,000  men  in  the  American  forces  in  Ger- 
many was  announced  on  Feb.  16  by  the  War 
Department.  There  would  be  remaining  in  Ger- 
many after  this  reduction  a  total  of  169  officers 
and  2,217  men.  On  march  20,  however.  President 
Harding  ordered  the  withdrawal  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  American  forces  from  the  Rhine,  beginning 
at  once,  and  to  be  completed  by  July  1.  The 
orders  sent  to  Major  Gen.  Allen  at  Coblenz  di- 
rected that  the  troops  be  sent  home  on  the 
earliest  available  transport. 

Reducing   the   Navy   Personnel 

A  reduction  of  the  enlisted  personnel  of  the 
navy  from  100,000  to  90,000,  exclusive  of  ap- 
prentices, was  recommended  to  the  House  Naval 
Affairs  Committee  on  Feb.  13  by  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Denby,  though  at  the  same  time  he  op- 
posed any  cut  in  officers.  The  Secretary  as- 
serted that  the  navy  now  was  undermanned  in 
both  officers  and  enlisted  men,  but  said  that  he 
was  willing  to  sanction  the  cutting  off  of  10,000 
in  the  latter  class. 
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twenty  years  would  be  $3,154,823,350.  The  cost 
in  the  fiscal  year  1923  through  death  payments 
on  these  twenty-year  paid-up  insurance  policies, 
it  was  estimated,  would  be  $26,604,000. 

The  vocational-training  plan,  it  was  estimated, 
would  be  chosen   by  2y2   per  cent,  of  the  men, 
which  in  the  fiscal  year  1923  would  reach  $31,- 
675,000,    with    a    total    cost    in    three 
years  of  $52,325,000.     The  farm-and- 
home   plan,  which,   it  was   estimated, 
would    be    selected    by    10    per    cent., 
would  cost  $186,000,000,  and  the  land- 
settlement  plan,  it  was  figured,  would 
cost  $112,000,000. 

Cost  of  Bonus  by  Years 

The  greatest  cost  in  any  single  year 
of  the  adjusted  compensation  pay- 
ments was  estimated  in  the  report  at 
$3,154,823,350  in  the  fiscal  year  1943, 
when  the  certificates  then  outstanding 
would  mature.  The  costs  under  all 
other  options  except  the  certificate 
would  cease,  the  report  said,  in  1927. 
The  last  payments  under  vocational 
training  would  be  in  1925,  under  farm 
and  home  aid  in  1926,  and  under  land 
settlement  in  1927.  After  that  time 
the  only  cost  each  year  until  the  year 
of  the  maturity  of  the  certificates 
would  be  payments  on  account  of 
deaths  of  holders  of  certificates. 

The  cost  in  the  fiscal  year  1923, 
the  first  year  after  the  bill  came  into 
operation,  would  be  $74,297,000,  the 
report  said,  and  the  costs  for  each 
succeeding  year  up  to  but  exclusive 
of  1943  would  be:  1924,  $124,440,000; 
1925,  $121,370,000;  1926,  $136,825,000; 
1927,  $42,936,000;   1928,  $27,046,000; 


1929,  $27,233,000;  1930,  $27,415,000;  1931,  $27,- 
674,000;  1932,  $27,932,000;  1933,  $28,265,000; 
1934,  $28,600,000;  1935,  $29,004,000;  1936,  $29,- 
448,000;  1937,  $30,003,000;  1938,  $30,593,000; 
1939,  $31,833,000;  1940,  $32,144,000;  1941,  $33,- 
105,000,  and  1942,  $34,251,000. 

While  the  bill  was  being  framed  it  met  with 
determined  opposition  by  many  important  offi- 
cials, notably  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mellon 
and  Controller  of  the  Currency  Crissinger.  The 
former  had  testified  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  that  the  passage  of  the  measure  would 
entail  vast  expenditures  without  providing  the 
means  of  meeting  them,  and  would  retard  the  re- 
turn of  the  country  to  prosperity.  Controller 
Crissinger  stated  that  he  would  advise  the  na- 
tional banks  not  to  make  loans  upon  the  adjusted 
service  certificates,  on  the  ground  that  such  loans 
would  constitute  "  frozen "  credits.  The  Presi- 
flent  had  advised  the  postponement  of  the  bonus 
legislation  unless  the  bill  provided  for  a  sales  tax. 

Part  of  the  President's  letter  to  Representative 
Fordney,  under  date  of  Feb.  16,  outlining  his 
position  on  the  bonus,  follows: 

"  It  continues  to  be  my  best  judgment  that  any 
compensation  legislation  enacted  at  this  time 
ought  to  carry  with  it  the  provisions  for  raising 
the  needed  revenues,  and  I  find  myself  unable  to 
suggest  any  commendable  plan  other  than  that 
of  a  general  sales  tax. 

"  Such  a  tax  will  distribute  the  cost  of  reward- 
ing the  ex-service  men  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
will  be  borne  by  all  the  people  whom  they  served, 
and  does  not  commit  the  Government  to  class  im- 
position of  taxes  or  the  resumption  of  the  bur- 
dens recently  repealed,  the  maintenance  of  which 
can  be  justified  only  by  a  great  war  emergency. 
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"  We  have  no  serious  problem  in  beginning  the 
allotments  of  public  lands  and  the  immediate 
issue  of  paid-up  insurance.  The  real  difficulty 
lies  in  the  payment  of  the  cash  bonus.  Rather 
than  provide  that  the  maximum  cash  payments 
shall  extend  over  a  period  of  two  and  a  half 
years  it  would  be  a  vastly  better  bestowal  if  we 
could  await  the  day  when  we  may  safely  under- 
take to  pay  it  once  in  full,  so  that  the  award 
may  be  turned  to  real  advantage. 

"  Inasmuch  as  the  Treasury  is  to  be  called  upon 
to  meet  more  than  $6,000,000,000  of  maturing 
obligations  in  the  sixteen  months  immediately  be- 
fore us,  it  is  not  possible  to  recommend  the  issue 
of  several  hundred  millions  of  additional  short 
time  notes.  Further  excessive  borrowings  would 
likely  undo  all  that  has  been  accomplished  in 
readjusting  interest  rates  and  stabilizing  the 
financial  world,  both  vitally  essential  to  the  re- 
sumption of  industrial  and  commercial  activities. 

"  Granting  that  it  is  not  fair  to  oppose  any 
proposed  plan  without  offering  a  substitute,  let 
me  repeat  that  I  believe  the  American  people 
will  accept  a  levy  of  a  general  sales  tax  to  meet 
the  proposed  bonus  payments,  and  we  should 
contribute  thereby  no  added  difficulties  to  the 
problems  of  readjustment.  If  Congress  will  not 
adopt  such  a  plan,  it  would  be  wise  to  let  the 
legislation  go  over  until  there  is  a  situation  which 
will  justify  the  large  outlay." 

The  constitutionality  of  the  woman  suffrage 
or  Nineteenth  Amendment  was  sustained  on  Feb. 
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27  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  a 
unanimous  decision,  read  by  Justice 
Brandeis. 

The  challenge  came  from  the  State 
of  Maryland,  where  Oscar  Leser  and 
others  sought  to  prevent  the  registra- 
tion of  two  women  as  qualified  voters 
in  Baltimore.  Leser  and  his  associates 
contended  that  the  Constitution  of 
Maryland  limited  suffrage  to  men: 
that  the  Legislature  of  Maryland  had 
refused  to  ratify  the  woman  suffrage 
amendment,  and  that  the  amendment 
had  not  become  a  part  of  the  Federal 
Constitution.  The  Maryland  State 
courts  sustained  the  amendment  and 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  like- 
wise decided  against  every  contention 
of  Leser  and  his  associates. 

The  gas  companies  of  Greater  New 
York  won  a  sweeping  victory  in  the 
ITnited  States  Supreme  Court  on 
March  6,  by  a  decision  which  declared 
the  80-cent  gas  law  of  1906  confisca- 
tory as  to  gas  sold  during  1918  and 
1919.  The  Court  ordered  that  all  im- 
pounded funds  which  the  lower  court 
had  held  under  the  $1.20  rate  permit- 
ted after  the  State  laws  were  contested 
be  released  promptly  to  the  gas  com- 
panies, subject  only  to  deductions  for 
such  costs  as  were  clearly  assessable 
to  the  companies.  It  was  understood 
that  the  impounded  funds  aggregated 
more  than  $20,000,000.  There  was  no 
dissenting  opinion.  In  the  case  of  the 
Consolidated  Gas  Co.,  the  Court  said: 
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"  We  do  not  intend  by  anything  said 
herein  to  intimate  what  would  have 
been  a  reasonable  rate  for  the  sale  of 
gas  under  the  circumstances  disclosed. 
The  80-cent  rate  was  confiscatory ;  the 
$1.20  maximum  imposed  by  the  Court 
during  a  specified  period  as  a  condi- 
tion to  the  injunction  was  a  limitation 
in  favor  of  the  consumers." 

Prohibition  Enforcement 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  issued  on 
Feb.  26  an  address  to  the  American 
people,  calling  upon  all  members  of 
the  Federation  and  other  citizens  to 
demand  of  their  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen that  the  Volstead  act  be 
amended  so  as  to  permit  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  light  wine  and  beer. 
It  declared  that  its  investigations  had 
shown  that  there  had  been: 

"1.  A  general  disregard  of  the  law 
among  all  classes  of  people,  including 
those  who  made  the  law. 

"2.  Creation  of  thousands  of  moon- 
shiners in  both  country  and  city. 

"  3.  The  creation  of  an  army  of 
bootleggers. 

"  4.  An  amazing  increase  in  the 
traffic  in  poisons  and  deadly  concoc- 
tions and  drugs. 

"  5.  An  increased  rate  of  insanity, 
blindness  and  crime  among  the  users 
of  these  concoctions   and   drugs. 

"  6.  Increase  in  unemployment  due 
to  loss  of  employment  by  workers  in 
forty-five  industries  directly  or  in- 
directly connected  with  the  manu- 
facture of  liquors, 

"  7.  Increase  in  taxes  to  city,  State 
and  national    Governments  amounting  to  approx- 
imately !B  1.000.000.  000  a  year." 

It  Wds   further    (iecJared   in   the   statement   that 
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the  Federation  sought  no  violation  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Amendment,  but  such  a  reasonable  inter- 
pretation of  it  that  the  law  might  be  enforceable 
and  enforced.  Such  an  interpretation,  it  con- 
tended, would  result  in  the  restoration  to  the 
people  of  the  lawful  use  of  light  wines  and  beer, 
which  under  the  provisions  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  "  can  and  should  be  rightfully  de- 
clared as  non-infoxicating  beverages." 

A  novel  phase  of  prohibition  enforcement  was 
initiated  Feb.  19  when  the  British  schooner  An- 
nabelle  was  seized  off  Jewfish  Creek,  about  forty 
miles  south  of  Miami,  Fla.,  with  a  cargo  of  11,500 
cases  of  whisky  aboard,  by  airplanes  of  the  pro- 
hibition squadron  operating  out  of  Miami  and 
adjacent  coastal  towns.  The  crew  offered  no  re- 
sistance when  the  Hying  machines,  with  their  guns 
pointed  at  the  schooner,  swooped  down  on  the 
vessel. 

The  lower  house  of  the  New  Jersey  Legisla- 
ture ratified  the  Federal  prohibition  amendment 
on  March  9  by  a  vote  of  33  to  24,  thus  bringing 
to  an  end  a  bitter  two  years'  struggle.  The 
amendment  had  been  passed  in  the  Senate  on 
March  6.  Concurrence  by  the  House  in  the  Sen- 
ate resolution   disposed  completely  of  the  ratifi- 
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cation  subject,  as  concurrent  resolutions  do  not 
go  to  the  Governor  for  his  action.  The  only 
States  that  have  not  ratified  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  are  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island. 

Railroad  Income  for  1921 

Net  operating  income  of  railroads  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  sum  available  for  interest,  dividends, 
rentals  and  surplus  of  the  corporations  owning 
the  properties,  amounted  for  1921  to  1615,625,- 
619,  according  to  compilations  issued  on  Feb,  26 
by  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives.  This 
was  computed  by  the  association  to  represent  a 
return  of  3.31  per  cent,  on  the  tentative  valua- 
tion fixed  for  all  railway  property  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and  covered  reports 
from  all  of  the  201  Class  1  railroads  which  oper- 
ate the  greatest  proportion  of  American  railway 
mileage.  The  total  operating  revenue  for  1921 
was  given  as  $5,569,888,000,  or  10.6  per  cent,  less 
than  the  total  for  1920,  and  total  operating  ex- 
penses were  $4,602,425,000,  a  decrease  of  21.1 
per  cent. 

Decrease  in  Wage-Earners'  Pay 

A  study  of  wages  and  hours  of  work  in  the 
factories  of  New  York  State,  issued  March  5  by 


Industrial  Commissioner  Henry  D. 
Sayer  of  the  State  Department  of 
Labor,  showed  that  the  average  earn- 
ings of  the  workers  in  January  were 
$3.18  lower  than  in  January  of  last 
year.  The  average  of  earnings  in 
January  was  $24.34. 

The  adoption  of  part-time  schedules 
and  the  elimination  of  overtime  that 
prevailed  in  some  factories  before  the 
holidays  caused  the  decrease  in  aver- 
age earnings  in  some  industries.  Wage 
rate  reductions  were  factors  causing 
lower  earnings  in  other  industries. 
Seasonal  activity  was  responsible  for 
some  of  the  increases  reported.  A  few 
factories  reported  slight  increases  in 
wage  rates,  which,  however,  could  not 
offset  the  numerous  reductions  re- 
ported, ranging  from  5  per  cent,  to  30 
per  cent. 

Foreign  Debt  Commission 
Nominations  for  the  Foreign  Debt 
Funding  Commission  were  sent  by 
President  Harding  to  the  Senate  on 
Feb.  21.  In  addition  to  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Mellon,  whose  appoint- 
ment was  expressly  stipulated  in  the 
funding  bill,  the  nominees  were  Secre- 
tary of  State  Hughes,  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Hoover,  Senator  Reed 
Smoot  of  Utah  and  Representative 
Theodore  Burton  of  Ohio. 

It  was  stated  at  the  Treasury  De- 
partment that  the  funding  operations 
would  be  taken  up  with  each  country 
in  order  of  the  size  of  their  loans  from 
this  country.  This  would  place  the 
British  negotiations  first,  followed  by 
the  French,  Italian  and  Belgian.  The 
initial  stages  of  the  negotiations,  it 
was  indicated,  would  be  taken  through  diplomatic 
channels,  and  it  was  unlikely  that  one  or  more 
of  the  members  of  the  commission  would  be  sent 
to  Europe. 

Rawson  New  Iowa  Senator 

Governor  Kendall  of  Iowa  on  Feb.  17  appointed 
Charles  A.  Rawson  of  Des  Moines  to  succeed 
William  S.  Kenyon  as  United  States  Senator  from 
Iowa,  following  the  appointment  of  the  latter  by 
President  Harding  as  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court. 
Mr.  Rawson,  it  was  understood,  would  serve  only 
until  a  successor  was  chosen  at  the  general  elec- 
tion in  November. 

Mr.  Rawson  was  born  in  DeS*  Moines  in  1867. 
He  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  bricks  and 
tiling,  with  many  side  lines.  He  is  a  Director  of 
the  Des  Moines  National  Bank  and  serves  as  Di- 
rector of  several  trust  and  insurance  companies. 
He  was  named  Chairman  of  the  State  Central 
Committee  in  1912  and  has  served  continuously 
since. 

New  Postmaster  General 

President  Harding  on  March  2  appointed  Dr. 
Hubert  Work,  First  Assistant  Postmaster  General, 
as  Postmaster  General,  succeeding  Will  H.  Hays, 
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trator  while  still  acting  as  a  Federal  Judge,  made 
public  on  Feb.  20  a  letter  to  President  Harding 
asking  that  the  Judge's  resignation  be  not  ac- 
cepted. On  March  1  Judge  George  A.  Carpen- 
ter, senior  Federal  Judge  of  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict United  States  Court,  selected  Judge  Julian 
W.  Mack  of  New  York  to  serve  the  unexpired 
term  of  Judge  Landis.  It  was  understood  that 
Judge  Mack  would  serve  until  such  time  as  Presi- 
dent Harding  should  appoint  a  successor. 

Representative   Cannon's  Retirement 

Joseph  Gurney  Cannon  of  Illinois,  affec- 
tionately known  as  "  Uncle  Joe "  Cannon,  who 
at  the  end  of  his  present  term  will  have  sei-ved 
forty-six  years  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
of  which  he  has  four  times  been  Speaker,  de- 
clared on  Feb.  19  in  a  letter  to  his  Republican 
constituents  of  the  Eighteenth  Illinois  District 
that  the  time  had  come  for  old  heads  to  give  way 
to  young  hearts,  alert  and  active  minds  and 
vigorous  bodies.  Writing,  as  he  explained,  on 
the  golden  anniversary  of  his  first  election  to  the 
House,  Mr.  Cannon  said  that  in  turning  ba.ck 
his  commission  he  did  not  wish  to  shirk  any  re- 
sponsibility of  public  duty,  but  simply  to  open 
the  door  of  opportunity  to  younger  men. 

*'  I  shall  not  be  a  drone,"  he  says  in  conclusion, 
"  but  a  citizen  in  the  ranks,  doing  all  in  my 
power  to  support  the  party  and  the  policies  that 
have  in  the  last  fifty  years  added  so  much  to  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  American  people 
and    given    their   Government    such    a   command- 
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whose  resignation  became  effective 
March  4.  The  nomination  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  the  day  it  was 
sent  in.  Dr.  Work  was  born  at  Marion 
Center,  Pa.,  July  3,  1860.  Following 
his  graduation  from  the  Medical 
School  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1883,  he  began  practicing  in 
Greeley,  Col.  Later  he  moved  to 
Pueblo,  where  he  became  a  specialist 
in  mental  and  nervous  diseases.  Last 
year  he  was  chosen  President  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  professional  duties  he  has 
been  an  active  figure  in  Colorado 
politics.  He  was  the  Republican 
nominee  for  Senator  in  1916,  when 
he  was  defeated  by  Charles  S.  Thomas. 
The  same  year  he  was  elected  Repub- 
lican National  Committeeman. 
Resignation  of  Judge  Landis 
Judge  Kenesaw  Mountain  Landis, 
United  States  District  Judge,  residing 
in  Chicago,  sent  in  his  resignation  to 
President  Harding  on  Feb.  18,  to  be- 
come effective  March  1.  Former  Rep- 
resentative Welby  of  Ohio,  who  filed 
impeachment  proceedings  in  the 
House  last  year  against  Judge  Landis, 
because  of  his  serving  as  baseball  arbi- 
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ing  place  among  the  nations  and  peoples  of  the 
civilized  world." 

Mr.  Cannon  was  born  at  Guilford,  N.  C,  May 
7,  1836,  and  is  therefore  in  his  86th  year. 

Porto  Rico 

Congress  and  the  courts  have  taken  cognizance 
of  the  dispute  between  E.  Mont  Reily  of  Kansas 
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Veteran    Illinois    Congressman,    who    is    about 
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City,  whom  President 
Harding  appointed 
Governor  of  Porto 
Rico,  and  the  people 
of  the  island.  Pro- 
ceedings were  insti- 
tuted in  Porto  Rico 
early  in  March  to 
test    the    legality    of 

the  Governor's  action  in  appointing  members  of 
the  minority  parties  as  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Interior,  Health  and  Agriculture.  The  nomina- 
tions of  these  men  were  rejected  on  Feb.  17  by 
the  Porto  Rico  Senate.  The  candidates  were  re- 
appointed by  Governor  Reily  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Senate,  and  a  complete  deadlock  be- 
tween the  Executive  and  Legislative  branches  of 
the  Government  resulted.  Quo  warranto  pro- 
ceedings were  begun  in  Porto  Rico  on  March  11 
for  the  removal  of  these  three  undesired  ap- 
pointees. 

As  regards  the  movement  for  independence 
[see  page  108],  Porto  Ricans  see  a  way  out  in 
the  creation  of  an  "Associated  Free  State  "  such  as 
is  proposed  ])y  Representative  Campbell  of  Kansas. 
The  bill  which  he  introduced,  and  which  is  now 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs, 
gives  the  Porto  Ricans  the  right  to  elect  their 
own  Governor.  The  Governor,  it  provides,  will 
appoint  his  own  department  heads,  and  United 
States  laws  will   prevail,   to   be   administered  by 
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Porto  Ricans,  who  will  retain  American  citizen- 
ship. Their  responsibilities  to  the  Government 
at  Washington  would  be  as  binding  as  those  of 
any  of  the  forty-eight  States,  but  the  island 
would  have  no  voting  representation  in  Congress 
and  no  voice  in  the  conduct  of  national  affairs. 
The  United  States  would  have  a  resident  Com- 
missioner in  an  advisory  capacity,  with  power  to 
suspend  laws  antagonistic  to  American  interests 
until  the  President  decides  on  them;  the  Com- 
missioner may  call  on  the  military  and  naval 
forces,  should  martial  law  be  ordered.  All 
taxes  would  go  into  the  Porto  Rican  Treasury. 
Formal  charges  against  Governor  Reily  were 
made  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  March 
2  by  Felix  Cordova  Davila,  resident  Commis- 
sioner  from    Porto   Rico,  who   demanded   an   in- 


vestigation. Mr.  Davila  charged  Reily  with  re- 
moving officials  of  long  experience  and  ap- 
pointing incompetent  persons  in  their  place.  He 
also  made  charges  against  the  Governor's  finan- 
cial record.  "  His  past  is  shady,  to  say  the 
least,"  declared  Mr.  Davila.  "  Appointed  As- 
sistant Postmaster  of  Kansas  City  in  1902,  in 
1904  he  was  recommended  for  removal  for  hav- 
ing made  alleged  false  affidavits.  In  1909  he 
was  investigated  and  the  Postmaster  was  di- 
rected to  remove  him."  The  Porto  Rican  Senate 
by  resolution,  adopted  on  Feb.  25,  the  day  of 
adjournment,  requested  an  investigation  by  Con- 
gress into  Governor  Reily's  conduct,  and  Repre- 
sentative Humphreys  of  Mississippi  introduced  a 
resolution  on  March  3  providing  for  such  an 
inquiry. 


[American  Cartoon] 
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Millions  faced  by  death,  despite  combined  efforts  of  Russian,  European  and 
American  relief  organizations — American  relief  to  end  by  September — 
Secretary  Hoover's  report  to  President  Harding 


DESPITE  all  the  efforts  of  Europe,  working 
mainly  through  the  relief  organization  of 
Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen,  and  of  America, 
operating  through  the  relief  organization  formerly 
headed  by  Herbert  Hoover,  the  famine  situation, 
according  to  expert  information,  is  still  tragic  in 
the  extreme.  Dr.  Nansen  continued  his  appeals 
in  England  for  large-scale  relief,  declaring  that 
at  least  6,000,000  Russians  are  doomed  to 
death;  that  20,000,000  are  in  danger,  and 
that  from  6,000,000  to  8,000,000  may  be  saved 
through  relief  work  from  outside.  On  Feb.  17, 
in  a  public  lecture  in  London,  Dr.  Nansen  urged 
the  Western  Governments  to  advance  at  once  the 
sums  necessary  for  the  creation  of  the  machinery 
for  this  work,  declaring  that  it  was  to  the  world's 
own  interest  to  do  so,  as  Russia's  trade  resources 
could  never  be  regained  until  the  famine  situa- 
tion was  relieved. 

The  first  two  shipments  of  grain  reached  Rus- 
sia in  the  middle  of  February.  The  Moscow 
Government,  however,  according  to  a  statement 
issued  by  the  American  Relief  Administration  on 
Feb.  ,10,  had  asked  for  further  additions  to  the 
child-feeding  program,  in  view  of  increasingly 
terrible  conditions  in  the  Volga  region.  On  Feb. 
1  the  American  statement  said  90,349  children 
in  the   Ufa  region  were  receiving  a  meal   daily, 


Collecting  twenty-eight  dead  from  one 
village  in  Russia.  From  a  photo  by  Dr. 
Hansen,  who  states  that  10,000,000  peo- 
ple in  Russia  are  doomed  to  die  of 
starvation 


and  109,950  were  being  cared  for  in  the  Oren- 
burg region.  On  Jan.  15,  101,205  were  being  fed 
in  the  Tsaritsyn  district.  The  Relief  Administra- 
tion, however,  added  that  the  conditions  they  had 
found  in  Ufa  and  the  five  southern  provinces  were 
so  appalling  that  these  figures  must  be  greatly 
increased  to  avert  an  enormous  death  rate.  In 
Ufa  one  inspector  saw  naked  children  lying  on 
boards,  while  seven  out  of  fifteen  Russian  doc- 
tors were  too  sick  themselves  to  attend  patients. 
Official  confirmation  of  murder,  combined  with 
cannibalism,  had  reached  Moscow.  American 
testimony  of  dozens  of  such  cases  was  cabled 
by  Mr.  Walter  Duranty  on  Feb.  25. 

Famine    Horrors   Described 

Professor  Meredith  Atkinson  of  Melbourne 
University,  on  his  arrival  in  London  from  Russia 
at  the  end  of  February,  stated  that  the  Soviet 
authorities  were  doing  their  best  to  get  the  food 
to  the  people  who  needed  it.  This  was  particu- 
larly true  of  the  village  local  committees,  which 
were  not  necessarily  Communist.  He  saw,  how- 
ever, a.  deplorable  degree  of  incompetence  and 
inefficiency  in  the  administration  of  relief.  It 
was  impossible  to  be  certain  that  the  simplest 
arrangements  would  be  carried  out,  because  of 
the  lack  of  co-ordination  between  the  various 
Government  departments  and  the  Russian  per- 
sonnel. Each  of  the  three  foreign  organizations 
in  the  field — the  Save  the  Children  Fund,  the 
Quakers  and  the  American  Relief  Administration 
— he  stated,  was  remarkably  efficient. 

"  I    have   seen   thousands   of   dead   and    dying 
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people,"  said  Professor  Atkinson.  "  There  is 
typhus  raging  everywhere,  especially  in  the  refu- 
gee barracks  at  Saratov,  which  must  be  the  most 
horrible  place  on  earth.  There  are  men,  women 
and  children  without  clothing  huddled  together 
on  shelves.  The  conditions  are  indescribably  in- 
sanitary. Many  of  these  people  are  raving  in 
delirium.  There  are  numbers  of  deaths  every 
day,  and  the  vast  majority  of  the  inmates,  with 
the  exception  of  the  children,  receive  no  food. 
It  was  pitiable  to  see  little  groups  of  refugees 
coming  into  the  town,  who  had  managed  to  trek 
many  scores  of  miles,  and  to  know  that  in  a 
few  hours  they  would  Isecome  inhabitants  of  that 
dreadful  place,  with  no  hope  of  survival. 

"  I  have  seen  dead  bodies  piled  high  on  the 
windowpills  of  railway  stations,  the  roads  be- 
tween villages  practically  lined  with  the  corpses 
of  those  who  had  fallen  by  the  way.  I  was  one 
of  the  very  few  to  come  through  all  these  hor- 
rors without  being  attacked  by  typhus,  and  one 
cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  magnificent  self- 
sacrifice  of  those  British  men  and  women  work- 
ing in  the  field. 

"  I  saw  undoubted  evidence  of  cannibalism. 
Bodies  were  thrown  into  the  snow,  left  unburied, 
and  stolen  by  night  for  food.  Also  parents  and 
children  murder  one  another.  One  man  mur- 
dered his  wife  and  pickled  her  in  a  cask.  I  can 
vouch  personally  for  the  truth  of  these  cases. 
People  consume  all  kinds  of  refuse,  rendering 
their  stomachs  incapable  of  assimilating  the  food 
given  by  the  relief  workers. 

"  Perhaps  the  most  terrible  of  all  one's  experi- 
ences was  to  receive  deputations  of  mothers  in 
the  villages,  first  to  thank  us,  crying  out,  'We 
and  our  children  must  truly  have  perished  but 
for  the  English  people,'  and  then  to  ask  us  if 
we  could  raise  the  percentage  of  village  children 
to  receive  the  ration.  To  have  to  refuse  because 
of  the  lack  of  transport  or  of  money  was  heart- 
rending. In  many  cottages  I  have  seen  mothers 
and  children  lying  dying  on  the  stove,  and  others 
just  able  to  totter  about  with  all  the  dreadful 
marks  of  famine  on  their  bodies.  And  these  are 
intelligent  and  in  every  way  estimable  people, 
whose  rehabilitation  is  not  only  a  great  work  of 
charity  but  of  the  profoundest  economic  interest 
to  Europe." 

Oi'TiMTSTic  Bolshevist  Views 

A  totally  different  view  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  famine  crisis  was  made  public  on  March  9  in 
the  form  of  a  report  by  Dr.  Semashko,  Soviet 
Commissioner  of  Health.  The  estimates  of  the 
probable  mortality  made  by  Dr.  Semashko  fell 
far  l)elow  the  figures  given  by  Dr.  Nansen.  The 
total  deaths  so  far,  he  said,  should  not  exceed 
200,000.  This  estimate,  it  should  be  pointed  out, 
is  based  on  the  mortality  at  Ufa  up  to  Feb.  22, 
a  total  of  16,869  deaths,  both  from  famine  and 
its  train  of  disease,  but  not  including  typhus. 
Though  this  method  of  computation  n\ay  seem 
uncertain,  the  report  of  Dr.  Semashko  represents 
the  first  approximately  accurate  figures  of  actual 
deaths  due  to  the  famine.  Dr.  Semashko  placed 
the  total  number  of  famine-stricken  at  between 
12,000,000  and  15,000,000,  and  said  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  pessimistic  estimates,  there  were 


25,000,000  affected.  He  added  that  the  Province 
of  Ufa  holds  at  least  one-tenth  of  the  total  suf- 
ferers, and  that  if  the  death  rate  in  Ufa  is  main- 
tained or  increased  for  a  year  the  total  deaths 
would  vary  between  1,000,000  and  2,000,000.  This 
is  a  far  cry  from  the  6,000,000  calculated  by 
Dr.  Nansen. 

Typhus,  said  Dr.  Semashko,  was  decreasing. 
In  many  places  it  had  never  been  as  bad  as  in 
1919.  Cholera,  however,  had  appeared  in  Kiev, 
Ekaterinoslav  and  Voronezh,  and  a  new  cholera 
epidemic  was  feared  for  the  Spring.  Serums  and 
quinine  were  low,  and  the  medical  personnel  had 
been  greatly  denleted  through  typhus  mortality. 
Medicines  purchased  abroad  at  a  cost  of  3.000,000 
gold  rubles  represented  only  about  25  per  cent, 
of  the  need. 

An  xAmerican  observer,  Captain  Paxton  Hib- 
ben  of  the  Near  East  Relief,  who  has  recently 
returned  from  Russia,  in  testifying  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  on  March  21, 
was  far  from  sharing  the  optimistic  view  held 
by  Dr.  Semashko.  He  declared  that  33,000,000 
persons  were  in  a  starving  condition  in  the  Volga 
region,  and  shared  the  view  of  Dr.  Nansen  that 
at  least  6,000,000  would  die  within  six  months 
unless  additional  help  were  sent.  The  extent  of 
the  tragedy  was  such,  he  declared,  that  the 
Hoover  plan  for  relief  would  not  succeed  as  a 
permanent  means  of  relief.  According  to  Edgar 
Rickard,  an  official  of  the  American  Relief  Ad- 
ministration, that  organization  is  planning  to 
withdraw  from  Russia  by  September  of  this  vear 
on  the  assumption  that  the  Russians  should  be 
able  to  cope  with  the  situation  by  that  time. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  famine  area  was  orn- 
cially  reported  to  have  increased  in  February. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Theodosia,  Crimea,  150  per- 
sons were  dying  daily.  The  suffering  had  also 
extended  to  some  of  the  Ural  Provinces,  and 
deaths  were  occurring  daily  in  Ekaterinburg  and 
Cheliabinsk.  Moscow  was  beginning  to  be  af- 
fected, and  the  Moscow  Soviet  was  apprehensive 
that  it  would  be  unable  to  continue  to  supply 
sufficient  food  for  the  needs  of  the  army  and  the 
working  population.  Mr.  F.  B.  Lyon,  one  of  the 
American  Relief  Administration's  District  Super- 
intendents, gave  a  distressing  account  of  events 
in  Orenburg,  capital  of  the  Mongolian  Khirgiz 
Republic,  where  he  saw  the  dying  drag  them- 
selves daily  to  the  public  cemetery  to  expire,  and 
where  wolfish  dogs  were  enjoying  horrible  feasts. 
Twenty-five  trains  from  Novorossysk,  on  the  Black 
Sea,  were  moving  to  the  hunger  centres  near  the 
end  of  February,  bearing  grain  purchased  from 
the  $20,000,000  fund  appropriated  by  the  Ameri- 
can Congress. 

Mr.  Hoover's   Report 

In  response  to  a  personal  request  from  Presi- 
dent Harding,  Herbert  Hoover,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, on  Feb.'  10  submitted  to  the  President  a 
special  report  on  the  status  of  the  work  for 
famine  relief.  This  report  read  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  The  American  Relief  Administration  was  ap- 
pointed by  you  to  distribute  the  Congressional 
appropriation;  also  to  distribute  food,  clothing 
and   medical   supplies  from   a  number  of   other 
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sources.  The  total  resources  of  this  organization 
since  the  beginning  of  its  work  in  Russia  are,  in 
round  numbers,  as  follows: 

Congressional  authorization  of  Dec. 
22    $20,000,000 

Surplus  medical  supplies  appropri- 
ated by  Congress,  Jan.  20 4,000,000 

Existing-  charitable  balances  of  the 
Relief   Administration 10,000,000 

American  Red  Cross  contribution 
of  medical  supplies   3,600,000 

Laura  Spelman  memorial 500,000 

Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Commit- 
tee,   initial   contribution 700,000 

Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Commit- 
tee,   special   donation 161,000 

Volg-a  Valley  Relief  Association...        145,000 

Federal  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America .50,000 

International  Committee  Y.  M.C.  A.  .50,000 

Mennonite  Central  Committee 58,000 

National   Lutheran   Council 300,000 

Food  transfers  from  individuals  and 
groups  in  the  United  States  to  in- 
viduals  in  Russia 870,000 

Food  transfers  to  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee 265,000 

Furnished  by  Soviet  Government  in 
gold,    January    10,200,000 

Furnished  by  Soviet  Government  in 
gold,  February 2,000,000 

Total  resources   .$.52,899,700 

"  The  American  Relief  Administration  extended 
its  work  from  chifdren  in  other  parts  of  Europe 
to  children  in  Russia  in  September,  1921.     Until 


Fighting  famine  in  Russia:  Transport- 
ing American  Relief  Administration  sup- 
plies on  sledges  from  the  central  ware- 
house in  Uralsk,  under  military  escort, 
to  the  starving  millions  in  the  famine 
region 


the  passage  of  the  Congressional  appropriations 
on  Dec.  22  and  Jan.  20,  and  the  receipt  of  the 
gold  contribution  from  the  Soviet  Government  on 
Jan.  10,  it  was  dependent  upon  its  reserve  of 
charitable  funds,  and  confined  its  work  to  chil- 
dren and  transmission  of  food  orders.  It  had 
gradually  increased  its  service  up  to  feeding 
1,200,000  on  the  1st  of  January. 

"  The  larger  resources  made  available  at  the 
first  of  the  year  permitted  a  program  of  distri- 
bution to  adults  and  the  provision  of  seed.  Under 
your  direction  a  purchasing  commission  for  the 
Congressional  fund  was  established  on  Dec.  24, 
through  whom  all  purchases  are  made  from  the 
lowest  bidders.  The  first  ship  from  this  fund 
was  dispatched  on  Jan.  1,  and  during  that  month 
twenty-four  full  American  shiploads  and  several 
part  cargoes  were  dispatched  on  all  accounts. 
These  shipments  included  301,056,000  pounds  of 
corn,  31,632,000  pounds  of  seed  wheat,  25,700,000 
pounds  of  milk  and  sundry  food  and  medical 
supplies  for  children,  making  a  total  of  160,000 
tons.  During  February  about  150,000  tons  will 
be  dispatched. 

"  The  resources  of  the  adm.inistration  in  hand 
will  permit  of  the  shipment  of  approximately 
600,000  tons  as  from  Jan.  1,  and  the  last  ship- 
ment from  America  to  be  of  use  before  the 
harvest  is  about  the  end  of  May. 

"  The  American  Relief  Administration  operates 
under  agreement  with  the  Soviet  authorities  of 
last  August,  which  has  secured  the  release  of 
American  prisoners  and  so  far  proved  by  experi- 
ence to  give  protection  to  the  personnel  and 
independence  in  actual  American  distribution. 
Under  this  agreement  the  Soviet  authorities  fur- 
nish free  all  transportation,  warehousing,  build- 
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ings  and  currency  required  for  payment  of  Rus- 
sian staff.  American  personnel  is  largely  volun- 
tary, and  the  whole  overhead  is  borne  by  its  own 
special  funds,  so  that  the  entire  Congressional 
authorization  is  devoted  to  purchase  and  trans- 
portation without  other  charges. 

"  The  method  of  distribution  is  to  set  up  local 
committees  on  a  strictly  non-sectarian  and  non- 
political  basis.  Many  thousand  such  committees 
have  been  created  by  the  administration,  and  over 
6,000  feeding  stations  under  the  name  of  the 
American  Relief  Administration  have  so  far  been 
opened  in  the  different  towns  and  villages.  These 
committees  are  usually  under  the  Chairmanship 
of  the  local  doctor  or  school  teacher  and  embrace 
in  their  membership  every  section  of  the  loc  1 
community,  the  whole  under  American  direction 
and  supervision.  There  has  been  faithful  co- 
operation almost  everywhere.  The  exceptions  are 
easily  attributable  to  the  indifference  and  inso- 
lence of  the  type  or  officials  who  have  never 
possessed  human  compassion  or  a  spark  of  human 
kindness. 

"  So  far  the  rule  of  the  administration,  main- 
tained for  years  throughout  E  irope,  has  been 
adhered  to  of  issuing  no  food  except  that  eaten 
on  the  premises,  and  requiring  evidence  of  actual 
undernourishment  before  admission.  Methods 
have  been  worked  out  for  proper  checks  on  issues 
to  peasants  in  their  homes  in  certain  cases. 

"  The  famine  is  proving  of  even  larger  dimen- 
sions than  anticipated,  for  the  agrcultural  deca- 
dence outside  the  special  drought  region  of  the 
Volga  Basin  is  so  severe  in  some  places  as  to 
amount  to  famine.  The  amount  of  food  esti- 
mated by  the  Soviet  authorities  as  being  avail- 
able for  towns  in  the  non-drought  area  seems  to 
have  been  much  overestimated. 

"  The  neck  of  the  bottle  in  relief  to  the 
drought  area  is  port  facilities  and  transporta- 
tion inside  Russia.  It  is  impossible  to  determine 
at  this  moment  what  quantities  can  be  handled, 
because  the  maximum  pressure  upon  ports  and 
railways  will  not  occur  until  the  large  arrivals 
during  this  month.  Already  the  Soviet  transpor- 
tation authorities  have  requested  that  the  rate  of 
dispatch  (now  5,000  tons  daily)  should  be  slowed 
down,  owing  to  their  inability  to  handle  such 
large  quantities,  and  already  there  have  been  con- 
gestion and  delays  at  some  points.  American 
transportation  and  port  experts  have  been  sent  in 
the  hope  of  increasing  the  volume  of  movement. 
Both  Finnish  and  Polish  Governments  have  of- 
fered free  railwav  transport  during  the  last  few 
days,  and  some  increase  can  be  had  by  using 
their  ports. 

"  The  intensity  of  the  famine  is  undoubtedly 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  accessible  ports  and 
railways,  even  if  shipments  were  expanded  con- 
siderably. In  consequence,  there  will  be  a  great 
death  roll  under  any  present  probable  internal 
movement  in   Russia." 

Regarding  this  question  of  transportation.  Sec- 
retary Hoover  subsequently  made  the  statement 
that  the  Russian  railroads  were  failing  to  move 
inland  to  famine  regions  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  grain  and  other  foodstuffs  stored  at  seven 
Russion  seaports.  He  further  stated,  on  March 
9,  that  the  Soviet  Government  had  agreed  to  re- 


imburse the  American  Relief  Administration  for 
any  demurrage  loss  resulting  from  this  failure. 

Work  of  Other  Agencies. 

Not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  Secretary 
Hoover's  report  was  that  dealing  with  relief  com- 
mittees in  the  United  States  working  outside  of 
the  official  organization.  This  part  of  the  re- 
port read  as  follows: 

"  The  American  Relief  Administration  has 
made  no  appeal  for  general  public  charity  to 
Russia.  I  have  not  believed  that  any  adequate 
solution  was  possible  through  dependence  upon 
such  resources,  in  view  of  the  overwhelming  need 
in  Russia  and  the  great  necessities  of  our  home 
charities.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  would  wish 
to  discourage  or  to  compete  with  any  legitimate 
effort  to  alleviate  suffering,  no  matter  how  small. 
1  have  considered  at  all  times  that  American 
charity  to  all  countries  should  be  distributed  in 
the  name  of  America,  and  by  Americanism. 

"  In  the  early  Fall,  *  *  *  arrangements 
were  settled  for  co-ordination  between  the  vari- 
ous American  charities  then  interested  in  Rus- 
sian relief,  with  a  view  to  assuring  the  effi- 
cient handling  and  distribution  of  the  supplies 
under  American  direction  inside  Russia.  The 
growing  intensity  of  the  famine  has  enlisted  the 
interest  of  additional  organizations  and  stimu- 
lated the  creation  of  many  new  committees 
throughout  the  United  States  of  various  religious 
and  political  faiths.  The  organizations  appealing 
for  charity  in  America  may  be  classified  into 
several  groups: 

"  (a)  Those  organizations  whose  contributions 
are  distributed  in  Russia  by  the  American  Relief 
Administration  and  who  are  represented  upon  the 
Central  Relief  Staff  at  Moscow.  That  is,  the 
American  Red  Cross,  Jewish  Joint  Distribution 
Committee,  Volga  Valley  Relief  Society,  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  Churches,  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention,  National  Lutheran  Council,  the  Younpj 
Men's  Christian  Association  and  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  The  Council  of  Churches, 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  the  National 
Lutheran  Council  and  the  Volga  Valley  Asso- 
ciation are  al"  engaged  in  strengthening  their 
resources.  The  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Com- 
mittee informs  me  it  will  make  a  further  contri- 
bution of  at  least  $5,000,000  if  its  present  drive 
for  funds  proves  successful. 

"(b)  The  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
(Quakers)  and  the  Russian  Famine  Fund  of  New 
York,  which  distributes  through  them.  This  com- 
mittee distributes  through  its  own  American  staff 
in  Russia  and  co-ordinates  its  work  with  the  Re- 
lief Administration.  I  am  informed  by  the 
Friends  that  their  resources  total  about  $1,000,- 
000,  of  which  $265,000  is  included  above. 

"  (c)^  The  Near  East  Relief  Committee,  primar- 
ily concerned  with  Armenians  and  Syrians,  but 
interested  in  Russia  because  of  the  inclusion  of 
Caucasus  Armenia  in  Russia.  I  am  unable  to  es- 
timate the  amount  of  their  expenditures  upon  the 
Armenians.     It  amounts  to  considerable  sums. 

"(d)  The  group  of  committees  purchasing  their 
supplies  through  the  American  Federated  Rus- 
sian Famine  Relief  Committee  of  New  York. 

"  One   group  of  these  committees,  comprising 
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the  Friends  of  Soviet  Russia,  the  Soviet  Rus- 
sian Medical  Relief  Society,  the  Technical  Aid 
to  Soviet  Russia  and  some  two  hundred  affiliated 
organizations  whose  activities  are  under  the  gen- 
eral  direction   of  Dr.   Jacob   Hartman  is   frankly 


(Photo    International) 
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Russian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs— from  his 

latest  photograph 


communistic,  appealing  to  the  communistic  and 
Socialist  sections  of  the  United  States  and  send- 
ing its  supplies  to  the  Communist  authorities  in 
Russia. 

"  Another  group  of  committees  is  affiliated 
with  the  same  purchasing  agency  and  centres 
around  the  Russian  Red  Cross,  whose  directing 


head  in  the  United  States  is  Dr.  Dubrowsky,  an 
agent  of  the  Soviet  Government.  The  Russian  Red 
Cross  inside  Russia  is  a  reconstruction  of  the 
pre-war  Russian  organization,  under  the  general 
control  of  the  Soviet  Government,  and  has  been 
recognized  by  the  International  Red  Cross  at 
Geneva.  The  committees  affiliated  with  the  Rus- 
sian Red  Cross  comprise  the  American  Commit- 
tee for  Russian  Famine  Relief  of  Chicago,  the 
American  Committee  for  Relief  of  Russian  Chil- 
dren of  New  York  and  the  Canadian  Famine  Re- 
lief Committee  of  Winnipeg. 

"  The  American  Federated  Russian  Famine  Re- 
lief Committee  has  apparently  secured  about 
$350,000  in  cash  and  some  $200,000  in  kind  from 
both  the  above  groups. 

'•(e)  The  International  Committee  in  Europe, 
under  Dr.  Nansen,  through  whom  the  British 
Save  the  Children  Fund  and  other  funds  provide 
about  $2,500,000;  the  Norwegian,  Swedish,  Italian 
and  other  European  national  funds,  which  also 
distribute  through  this  agency.  The  French  Gov- 
ernment has  voted  $550,000,  and  the  totals  avail- 
able to  Dr.  Nansen's  organization  apparently 
amount  to  about  $4,000,000. 

"  The  Relief  Administration  hopes  to  sustain 
from  6,000,000  to  8,000,000  people,  and  all  the 
other  associations  (outside  of  Armenia)  expect  to 
care  for  some  400,000  to  500,000." 

In  view  of  the  information  given  by  Secretary 
Hoover  regarding  the  Soviet  affiliations  of  the 
American  Committee  for  Russian  Famine  Relief 
of  Chicago,  which  has  a  large  membership.  Presi- 
dent Harding  withdrew  official  support  from  that 
organization.  Walter  Liggett,  the  Acting  Secre- 
tary, issued  a  formal  protest  against  the  findings 
of  Secretary  Hoover,  who  was  violently  de- 
nounced by  various  radical  organs  in  smypathy 
with  the  Soviet  regime. 

In  concluding  his  report  Secretary  Hoover 
said:  "The  pathetic  gratitude  of  the  Russian 
people  is  impossible  of  description,  and  the  mil- 
lions of  lives  saved  will  be  indeed  a  sufficient 
recompense  to  the  American  people  for  the  very 
great  sacrifices  they  are  making  to  render  this 
service  possible." 


RECENT  EVENTS  IN  HOLLAND 


THE  opening  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  In- 
ternational Justice  in  the  Carnegie  Peace 
Palace  at  The  Hague  on  Feb.  15  was  made  a 
gala  occasion  by  the  city.  [A  full  account  of 
this  momentous  event  will  be  found  on  page  87.] 
On  Feb.  27  the  older  Hague  tribunal,  known 
as  the  Arbitration  Court,  pronounced  against 
Germany  in  the  case  of  the  sinking  of  the  Dutch 
steamship  Tubantia.  The  Dutch  interests,  rep- 
resented by  Dr.  Struycken,  declared  that  the 
sinking  was  done  by  a  German  submarine  in 
the  North  Sea.  The  Germans,  including  Com- 
mander von  Muller  of  Emden  fame,  tried  in 
vain  to  prove  that  the  Tubantia  was  sunk  by 
a  floating  torpedo. 


According  to  credible  reports,  the  Dutch  do 
not  especially  like  the  Germans,  but  are  abso- 
lutely tied  to  them  financially  and  industrially. 
German  is,  next  to  Dutch,  the  language  best 
understood  and  spoken  in  Holland. 

The  anti-dynastic  feeling  is  declared  to  be 
strong  in  Holland.  The  upshot  of  different 
stories  of  the  troubles  following  the  World  War 
is  that  undoubtedly  the  matter  came  very  close 
to  a  revolution,  but  later  a  reaction  set  in,  when 
the  people  took  the  horses  from  the  Queen's 
carriage  and  drew  it  through  the  streets.  The 
taxes  are  exceedingly  high,  and  the  popular  dis- 
content on  that  score  is  as  emphatic  as  in  other 
countries. 


Refugees  escaping 
from  famine- 
scourged  Russia  to 
their  homes  in  Lith- 
uania after  four 
years'  exile.  This 
snapshot  was 
taken  at  the  border 
station  between  So- 
viet Russia  and 
Latvia.  The  "  tap- 
looshka,"  as  the 
Russians  call  a 
freight  car  used  for 
passengers,  is 
crowded  with  as 
many  people  as  it 
can  hold 


LATVIA'S 

WORK 

FOR 

FAMINE 

REFUGEES 


Lettish  activities  for  trade  resumption  with  the  Entente  powers,  especially 
France — How  the  Riga  Government  and  the  American  Relief  Administration 
are  working  to  alleviate  suffering 


THE  Letts  have  for  some  time  been  pursuing 
a  policy  of  trade  resumption  with  the  nations 
of  the  Entente,  and  it  was  stated  from  Riga  in 
February  that  several  such  treaties  are  now  near 
conclusion.  A  special  commission,  presided  over 
by  M.  Meyerovics,  the  Premier  arid  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  aided  by  M.  Albat,  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State,  has  been  occupied  with  all  these 
questions  since  last  December.  Comte  de  Martel, 
the  French  representative  at  Riga,  has  been  active 
in  taking  advantage  of  the  Lettish  Government's 
desire  for  foreign  trade  in  favor  of  his  own  coun- 
try, and  the  main  terms  of  an  economic  treaty 
between  Latvia  and  France  have  been  laid  down 
on  the  basis  of  "  the  most  favored  nation  "  policy. 
Few  people  in  the  United  States  realize  the 
serious  effects  of  the  famine  situation  on  Latvia. 
The  President  of  the  Lettish  Constituent  Assem- 
bly, Dr.  Janis  Tchakste,  supported  by  Premier 
Meyerovics,  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M. 
Kweesis,  under  whose  authorization  Dr.  K.  Barons, 
head  of  the  Health  Department,  conducts  relief 
work,  and  by  all  the  other  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, is  working  strenuously  to  relieve  the 
situation.  The  Health  Department  is  sending 
many  Lettish  doctors  and  nurses  into  the  refugee 
camps  near  the  Latvian  border,  where  they  are 
doing  eflFective  work  among  the  afflicted.  Eight 
refugee  kitchens  are  located  near  the  eastern 
border,  where  many  Lettish  refugees  are  con- 
stantly returning  from  famine-stricken  Russia. 
The  unfortunates  arrive  in  a  miserable  condition 
— destitute  of  food,  clothing  and  virtually  every- 
thing. After  traveling  for  three  weeks  on  trains 
coming  from  the  interior  of  Russia,  they  must 
be  bathed,  disinfected  and,  when  diseased,  must 
be  cared  for  and  isolated  until  cured.  The  Let- 
tish Red  Cross  is  well  organized  and  equipped 
for    service,    many    of    the    nurses    having    been 


trained  in  Russian  hospitals  before  the  war.  The 
nurses  work  incessantly  in  these  border  camps 
to  keep  infection  from  spreading  into  Central 
and  Western  Latvia. 

The  Lettish  Government  has  received  invalu- 
able aid  from  the  American  Relief  Administration 
in  this  work.  The  American  organization  began 
its  work  in  Latvia  in  February,  1921.  Captain 
John  C^  Miller  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  is  Chief  of  the 
Mission  to  the  Baltic  States,  which  is  now  operat- 
ing not  only  in  Latvia  but  also  in  Esthonia  and 
Lithuania.  The  main  stress  of  the  American 
effort  is  laid  on  child  feeding.  No  fewer  than 
17,000  children  at  Riga  were  kept  alive  with 
American  food  during  the  Winter.  Besides  twelve 
feeding  kitchens,  there  are  twenty-eight  asylums 
where  orphan  children  are  being  housed,  clothed 
and  fed  by  American  bounty.  Some  280  are 
being  fed  in  the  two  refugee  stations  on  the 
border.  In  the  year  ended  Jan.  31,  1922,  the 
Latvian  Government,  on  its  part,  expended  more 
than  $107,000  for  the  upkeep  of  these  kitchens, 
which  are  maintained  largely  by  the  American 
Administration  all  over  Latvia,  one  kitchen  to 
each  town,  wherever  the  need  is  greatest.  Eighty- 
four  of  these  kitchens  are  in  operation  in  Latvia, 
exclusive  of  Riga,  the  capital.  Four  are  in 
Libau,  the  second  largest  Lettish  city  after  Riga- 
Five  are  in  Dvinsk,  about  200  miles  southeast  of 
Riga.  Dvinsk  is  greatly  overcrowded  and  much 
poverty  and  suffering  exist  in  this  centre.  The 
organization  of  the  Latvian  Children's  Relief  As- 
sociation is  considered  one  of  the  most  important 
achievements  of  the  American  Administration,  for 
it  means  that  when  the  Americans  withdraw  there 
will  be  left  a  local  organization  fully  educated 
to  complete  the  work. 

In  all,  the  American  Relief  Administration  has 
allocated  food  supplies  for  40,000  children. 


LITHUANIA    UNDER  TWO 
GOVERNMENTS 

Decision  of  the  new  pro-Polish  Vilna  Diet  to  unite  with  Poland — Failure    of 
Lithuanian  and  Polish  Governments  to  reach  a  settlement 

[Period    Ended    March    15,    1922] 


VILNA  PROVISIONAL  GOVERNMENT— The 
Vilna  controversy  between  Lithuania  and 
Poland  is  one  of  those  international  questions  so 
deeply  rooted  in  national  sentiment  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  permanent  solution  possible.    The 

■    efforts    of    M.    Paul    Hymans,    representing    the 

;  League  of  Nations,  to  effect  a  settlement  failed. 

'.  The  Poles  secured  the  withdrawal  of  General 
Zeligowski,  who  had  held  Vilna  by  force  for 
many  months.  They  then  held  elections  in  the 
Vilna  district  for  a  local  Diet  to  decide  the  future 
of  the  disputed  area  (Jan.  8).  The  League  of 
Nations  Council  refused  to  accept  the  result  of 
these  elections,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  not 
been  conducted  under  its  control,  and  the  Lith- 
uanian Government,  on  its  part,  did  not  fail  to 
accuse  the  Poles  of  irregularity,  declaring  that 
the  election  was  stage-managed  by  Poland  in  a 
region  occupied  by  Polish  troops,  preventing  any 
possibility  of  free  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
inhabitants.  M.  Meysztowics,  however,  head  of 
the  Polish  Provisional  Government  in  Vilna, 
which  succeeded  the  irregular  administration  of 
General  Zeligowski,  declared  at  the  opening  ses- 
sion of  the  new  Diet  (Feb.  1)  that  it  had  been 
created  by  a  vote  of  64  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  Deputies  elected,  according  to  M. 
Meysztowics,  were  distributed  as  follows:  Na- 
tionalists, 43;  Moderate  Peasants,  35;  Populists, 
12;  Extreme  Left  Peasants,  10;  Socialists,  2.  All 
these  were  in  favor  of  reunion  with  Poland,  but 
with  a  difference.  The  first  two  parties  named 
favored    complete    incorporation,    or    annexation; 

j  the  others  stood  for  some  form  of  local  autonomy. 
In  other  words,  78  per  cent,  favored  complete 
union.  An  important  statement  made  by  M. 
Meysztowics  gave  a  hint  of  what  may  eventually 
be  the  outcome:  "The  adoption  of  an  indefinite 
formula  is  possible  in  the  circumstances."  This 
means  a  compromise  policy  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes— that  is,  some  form  of  local  government 
in  close  affiliation  with  Poland,  where  there  is 
an  influential  party  in  favor  of  federation,  as 
opposed  to  annexation. 

On  Feb.  20,  however,  the  Vilna  Diet,  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  96  members  present,  de- 
clared for  union  with  Poland.  After  the  vote 
the  Diet  adjourned  for  a  religious  mass  of  thanks- 
giving at  the  cathedral,  and  the  hoisting  of 
thousands  of  Polish  flags  filled  the  old  Lithuanian 
city  with  unwonted  color.  The  vote  was  made 
up  of  several  resolutions.  The  salient  motions 
were  these: 

All    authority    or    delegation    of    authority 

k    imposed  by  Russia  is  forever  abolished. 
All    Lithuanian    claims    under    the    Soviet- 


No  decisions  affecting  Vilna  territories  are 
valid  without  the  consent  of  the  Vilna  Diet. 
The  Vilna  territories  are  unconditionally 
and  indivisibly  part  of  Poland,  which  has 
complete  supremacy  over  the  Vilna  terri- 
tories. 

Poland  alone  has  the  exclusive  right  to 
administer  the  Vilna  territories  under  the 
Polish   Constitution   of  May,    1921. 

The  Polish  Government  is  asked  imme- 
diately to  arrange  for  the  union  of  the  Vilna 
territories. 

M.  Skirmunt,  the  Polish  Foreign  Minister,  com- 
mented on  this  decision  thus:  "  The  Polish  Gov- 
ernment considers  that  the  decision  of  the  Vilna 
Diet  should  be  the  deciding  factor  *  *  * 
taking  into  consideration,  however,  foreign  opin- 
ion, in  order  to  avoid  any  disagreements  arising 
from  the  settlement."  Tl  e  Lithuanian  Govern- 
ment of  Kovno,  however,  has  refused  to  consider 
any  decision  reached  by  the  new  Vilna  Diet,  and 
in  its  notes  to  Warsaw  since  the  end  of  January 
has  steadily  demanded  that  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment withdraw  its  administration  from  Vilna  and 
allow  the  situation  to  revert  to  the  status  quo 
existing  before  General  Zeligowski  executed  his 
coup.  It  consented,  however,  to  new  direct  nego- 
tiations. Meanwhile  (March  3),  the  hand  of  the 
Ponikowski  Cabinet  was  forced  by  the  demand 
of  the  Vilna  delegates  in  Warsaw  that  the  terri- 
tory be  immediately  annexed.  The  Cabinet's  re- 
fusal, influenced  by  foreign  opinion,  and,  it  is 
said,  particularly  by  the  attitude  of  Great  Britain, 
led  to  the  Government's  overthrow.  A  new  Min- 
istry was  subsequently  formed  by  M.  Ponikowski, 
committed  to  the  same  policy  as  the  previous  one. 
THE  KOVNO  GOVERNMENT— The  Lithua- 
nian  Government  meanwhile  functions  in  Kovno, 
a  short  distance  south  of  Vilna.  It  chose  that 
place  as  its  capital  when  driven  out  of  Vilna. 
A  new  Cabinet  took  office  at  the  end  of  January, 
headed  by  M.  Galvanauskas,  and  made  un  of 
Democrats  and  Christian  Democrats.  The  nort- 
folios  were  thus  distributed: 
M.  Galvanauskas,  Premier. 
Dr.  Jurgutis,  Foreign  Affairs. 
M.  Dobkevicius,  Finance,  Commerce  and 
Industry. 

M.  Peter   Vileisis,  Roads  and  Communica- 
tions 

M.  Aleksa,  Agriculture. 

M.  Karoblis,  Justice. 

M.  Slizys,  War. 

M.  Casimir  Oleka,  Interioi. 

M.  Juodakis,  Education. 

M.  SoLOVEiCiKAS,  Jewish   Affairs. 

M.  Vakuja,  White  Russian  Affairs. 
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The  appointment  of  M.  Galvanauskas  to  the 
Premiership  was  believed  to  be  a  good  omen  for 
the  settlement  of  the  Vilna  controversy,  as  this 
statesman  had  taken  part  in  all  the  conferences 
initiated  by  the  League  of  Nations.  His  tendency 
has  been  toward  conciliation  and  alliances  with 
the  neighboring  countries.     In  his  declaration  of 


policy,  read  before  the  Lithuanian  Seim  (Parlia- 
ment) on  Feb.  7,  he  made  special  reference  to 
the  still  unrealized  project  of  forming  a  Baltic 
league — one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  which,  be 
it  said,  is  the  continuance  of  the  Vilna  conflict 
with  Poland,  in  which  Lithuania  apparently  has 
the  sympathy  and  support  of  Latvia. 


FINLAND'S    PROBLEMS    DUE   TO    RUSSIA 


THE  burden  of  caring  for  the  10,000  refugees 
from  the  crushed  revolt  in  East  Karelia  con- 
tinued to  constitute  a  difficult  problem  for  Fin- 
land, whose  Government  would  not  give  up  the 
fugitives  to  the  Bolshevist  reign  of  terror  under- 
stood to  be  carried  on  in  their  homeland.  On 
the  initiative  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  a 
special  Refugees'  Relief  Committee  was  organ- 
ized which  established  refugee  centres,  with  re- 
serve stocks  of  provisions,  where  the  fugitives 
could  be  kept  until  employment  could  be  created 
for  them.  Mme.  Staalberg,  wife  of  the  President 
of  the  Finnish  Republic,  appointed  a  special 
committee  to  take  charge  of  parentless  or  other 
destitute  children.  The  Duodecim  (Finland's  Na- 
tional Medical  Association)  took  measures  agreed 
upon  with  the  Government  to  care  for  the  sick 
in  border  communes. 

The  longest  and  hottest  debate  in  the  Finnish 
Riksdag  (Edouskunta)  was  over  the  Defense 
Duty  bill.  The  Government  bill  proposed  a 
year's  training  and  active  service  for  every  man 
of  military  age.  This  was  carried,  Feb.  24,  by  a 
vote  of  96  to  92,  after  a  notable  argument  by  the 
Premier.  He  declared  that  the  danger  from  the 
East  constantly  grew,  the  Bolsheviki  threatening 
to  lead  the  world  revolution  over  Finland,  which 
must  be  prepared  to  meet  a  numerically  superior 


enemy.    The  chief  opposition  was  from  the  Agra- 
rians and  the  Socialists. 

Minister  Heikki  Ritavuori  of  the  Interior  was 
shot  dead  as  he  was  leaving  his  house  early  in 
the  evening  of  Feb.  14.  The  murderer,  Ernst 
Tanderfelt,  who  was  immediately  captured,  was 
officially  described  as  demented,  and  no  political 
significance  was  attached  to  the  crime.  M.  Rita- 
vuori, who  was  41  years  old  and  a  lawyer,  was 
the  most  radical  member  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment, and  extremely  unpopular  with  the  Conser- 
vatives, who  accused  him  of  undue  tenderness 
toward  Bolshevism.  He  was  regarded  as  the 
driving  force  in  pushing  through  the  amnesty 
measures  in  behalf  of  Red  rebels.  Some  weeks 
before  he  had  aroused  bitter  feeling  by  ordering 
two  Karelians  expelled  from  the  country,  one  of 
whom  proved  to  be  a  delegate  who  was  to  ac- 
company the  Finnish  envoy  to  Geneva.  In  the 
last  few  days  of  his  life  he  aroused  a  storm  of 
obloquy  by  his  announcement  of  impending  re- 
organization of  the  secret  police,  which  had  in- 
curred the  extreme  hatred  of  communists  and 
Right  Socialists  by  its  efficient  detection  of  Bol- 
shevist plots.  His  funeral  was  held  Feb.  23,  in 
Nikolai  Church,  Helsingfors.  On  Feb.  24,  Minis- 
ter of  Justice  Hehninen  was  made  Minister  of 
the  Interior  in  M.  Ritavuori's  stead,  and  Provin- 
cial Governor  von  Hellens  succeeded  M.  Helminen 
as    Minister   of   Justice. 


BOLSHEVIST   OFFICIAL  REPORT   ON  THE  LATE  CZAR'S  EXECUTION 


THE  late  Czar  Nicholas  and  most  of  his  im- 
mediate family  and  attendants  were  slain  in 
an  underground  cellar  of  a  house  in  Ekaterin- 
burg, in  the  Ural  district,  on  July  16,  1918. 
Since  that  time  many  accounts  of  the  tragedy 
have  been  published  in  the  Western  news- 
paper and  in  magazines,  purporting  to  give  the 
details  of  this  wholesale  butchery,  one  of  the 
fullest  being  that  which  appeared  in  Current 
History  for  November,  1920.  The  main  features 
of  the  execution,  as  therein  related,  are  now 
confirmed  from  official  sources,  namely,  from  a 
Bolshevist  pamphlet  written  by  P.  Bykov,  former 
Chairman  of  the  Ekaterinburg  Soviet.  This  ac- 
count was  published  at  the  end  of  1921,  but  was 
immediately  withdrawn  from  publication,  indi- 
cating that  it  did  not  have  the  approval  of  the 
higher  Soviet  authorities.  It  represents  the  last 
chapter  in  a  general  review  of  the  labor  revolution 
in  the  Urals,  and  is  entitled  "  The  Last  Days  of 
the  Czar." 

The  pamphlet's  republication  was  obviously  in- 


spired by  the  Communist  opinion  that  the  story 
of  the  execution  should  be  told  from  the  Bol- 
shevist point  of  view.  The  main  arguments  to 
justify  the  execution  include  the  threatened  at- 
tack from  the  south  by  the  Orenburg  Cossacks, 
the  Czechoslovak  pressure  from  the  east  and  the 
belief  that  plots  were  on  foot  to  deliver  the  im- 
perial family  from  their  Bolshevist  captors.  In 
these  circumstances,  the  Ural  District  Soviet  de- 
cided that  the  Czar  and  his  family  must  die,  and 
entrusted  the  execution  and  the  destroying  of  the 
bodies  to  Peter  Ermakov,  an  old  workman  of  the 
Upper  Isetskv  Works.  Avdiev,  commandant  of 
the  Ipatiev  House,  read  the  sentence  to  the  eleven 
victims  in  the  basement  of  this  house.  There 
were  only  four  witnesses.  The  actual  slayers  are 
not  named.  The  burning  of  the  bodies  is  as 
related  in  Current  History.  The  bloody  role 
played  by  Yurovsky  is  not  even  referred  to.  The 
pamphlet  has  been  carefully  censored,  and  many 
details  now  attested  by  competent  authorities  are 
missing. 
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.\MUEL  VAUCLAIN,  President  of  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works,  on  his  return  from 
a  tour  of  Europe,  pointed  out  the  central  posi- 
-  tion  of  Poland  in  the  "waist"  of  Europe,  be- 
i  tween  Russia  and  Germany,  between  the  Baltic 
and  the  Black  Seas,  as  the  basis  of  his  belief 
that  "  Poland  is  destined  to  arrive  at  a  stage  of 
prosperity  earlier  than  any  of  the  other  nations 
of  the  new  East."  All  the  manufactured  goods 
of  Germany  and  other  European  countries,  he 
said,  must  pass  through  Polish  territory.  He 
reported  the  Poles  to  be  making  remarkable  prog- 
ress. Finance  Minister  Michalski  (see  page  53) 
was  forging  ahead  on  his  task  of  putting  Poland's 
financial  structure  on  a  sound  basis ;  "  textile 
industry  is  humming,  with  mills  running  day  and 
night;  the  agricultural  industry  is  in  fine  condi- 
tion." F.  de  St.  Phalle,  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Polish  Chamber  of  Commerce,  writing  in  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger,  declares  the  Poles  will  have 
surplus  food,  coal,  textiles,  steel,  timber  and 
divers  manufactures  for  export  in  1922.  Natural 
resources  and  great  industry,  he  says,  will  make 
Poland  equal  to  any  emergency. 

The  vexatious  Vilna  controversy,  however,  was 
still  dragging  on  when  these  pages  went  to  press. 
The  new  Vilna  Assembly,  elected  by  popular  vote 
on  Jan.  8,  and  strongly  Polish  in  personnel, 
opened  in  Vilna  on  Feb.  1,  and  voted  on  Feb.  21 
for  complete  incorporation  with  Poland,  repudiat- 
ing all  Russian  or  Lithuanian  claims  to  the  dis- 
trict. On  March  2  it  was  cabled  from  London 
that  Great  Britain  had  warned  Poland  that  seri- 
ous consequences  to  the  peace  of  Europe  might 
follow  any  attempt  at  annexation.  The  demand 
of  the  Vilna  delegates  that  Vilna  be  fully  and 
immediately  incorporated  was  rejected  by  the 
Ponikowski  Cabinet  as  inexpedient  on  March  3, 
with  the  result  that  this  Cabinet  fell  from  power 
— an  evidence  of  the  strong  Polish  tide  toward 
complete  and  immediate  union.  A  new  Ministry, 
again  headed  by  M.  Ponikowski,  was  subse- 
quently formed.  FFor  further  details  on  Vilna, 
see  Lithuania.] 

The  American  Relief  Administration  on  Feb. 
22  reported  that  conditions  in  Eastern  Galicia 
were  steadily  growing  better.  Only  68,000  chil- 
dren were  being  fed  in  February,  1922,  as  com- 
pared with  270,000  in  May,  1921.  Ukrainian 
charges  of  maladministration  on  the  part  of  Po- 
land and  of  popular  disturbances  are  emphat- 
ically denied  by  the  Polish  authorities,  who  de- 
clare  that   this   war-ravaged   country   is   entirely 


peaceful  and  satisfied.  Such  charges,  they  point 
out,  have  not  been  confirmed  by  any  British  or 
American  observers. 

Danzig  as  a  port  continues  to  develop.  The 
Free  City,  according  to  Der  Osten,  a  weekly 
periodical  of  Danzig,  is  rapidly  becoming  the 
leading  port  in  the  Baltic.  Its  importance  as  a 
shipping  centre  has  been  enhanced  by  the  de- 
velopment of  regular  steamship  connections  with 
the  United  States,  England,  France,  Belgium,  &c., 
and  the  completion  of  a  commercial  treaty  with 
Poland.  Fifty  per  cent,  more  ships  entered  the 
harbor  in  1921  than  in  any  one  year  before  the 
war.  A  large  emigration  and  return  tide  between 
the  United  States  and  Poland  was  statistically 
confirmed.  An  even  greater  development  of  the 
port  is  expected  after  the  agreement  for  the 
abolition  of  the  customs  frontier  between  the 
Free  City  and  Poland  goes  into  effect  on  April  1. 
The  Polish  residents  are  trying  to  organize  a 
Polish  language  secondary  school  for  their  chil- 
dren in  lieu  of  the  Free  City  schools,  which 
allow  only  the  use  of  German.  The  Danzig 
Senate  has  consented  provisionally  to  the  plan. 

M.  Askenazy,  Polish  delegate  to  the  League  of 
Nations,  early  in  February,  sent  to  the  League 
Council  a  note  setting  forth  the  guarantees  which 
Poland  needs  for  her  exports  and  imports,  in- 
cluding war  materials,  via  Danzig.  Recalling  the 
Danzig  interdiction  of  war  material  in  1920,  M. 
Askenazy  declared  that  his  Government  was  pre- 
pared to  insist,  in  case  this  occurred  again,  that 
Polish  workmen  should  be  admitted  to  the  port 
to  preserve  Polish  interests. 

Arrangements  were  being  concluded  with  Soviet 
Russia  in  February  for  a  delimitation  of  the 
Polish-Russian- Ukrainian  boundaries.  Diplomatic 
difficulties  continued  6ver  the  activities  of 
"  white "  anti-Soviet  agitators  on  Polish  territory. 
The  commercial  agreement  reached  by  Poland 
and  France  was  formally  signed  by  President 
Poincare  on  Feb.  7. 

The  Little  Entente  States  and  the  Baltic  States 
accepted  invitations  for  separate  conferences  sent 
by  M.  Skirmunt,  the  Polish  Foreign  Minister,  to 
prepare  a  program  for  joint  action  at  the  Genoa 
Economic  Conference.  The  two  conferences 
opened  in  Warsaw  on  March  12.  If  they  suc- 
ceed, they  will  produce  a  solid  bloc  of  the  small 
States  reaching  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black 
and  Mediterranean  Seas,  and  hinging  on  Poland 
as  the  political  centre. 


THE  SCANDINAVIAN  COUNTRIES 

Denmark  going  through  the  greatest  labor  struggle  in  the  history  of  the  country 
— The  month's  developments  in  Norway  and  Sweden 
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Denmark 

THE  general  lockout  declared  Feb.  15  by  the 
Danish  Employers'  Association  marked  the 
greatest  labor  struggle  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try. The  trouble  began  toward  the  end  of  Jan- 
uary, when  the  employers  attempted  a  20  per 
cent,  cut  in  wages  with  longer  hours.  To  the 
employers'  warning  of  a  lockout  in  many  indus- 
tries, some  of  the  labor  unions  retorted  with  the 
threat  of  a  general  strike.  This  was  opposed  by 
moderate  trade  union  elements.  Official  media- 
tors then  intervened  with  a  proposal  for  settle- 
ment, and  the  lockout  was  postponed  until  the 
unions  had  taken  a  ballot  and  the  Employers'  As- 
sociation had  held  a  representative  meeting.  The 
Employers'  Association  accepted  the  proposal 
with  misgivings,  but  22  out  of  25  unions  rejected 
it,  though  only  about  40  per  cent,  of  union  mem- 
bers voted. 

Negotiations  continued  for  weeks,  while  over 
100,000  men  were  out  of  employment  and  the 
unions  were  short  of  funds.  Agreement  proved 
to  be  impossible,  and  the  inevitable  lockout  fol- 
lowed. It  affected  nearly  all  the  industries,  and 
over  40,000  more  men.  The  railroads  and  street 
railways,  shipping,  telegraph  and  telephone  sys- 
tems, water,  gas  and  electric  plants  and  bakeries 
were  not  included  in  the  lockout.  The  situation 
remained  quiet  the  first  three  days,  the  few  Bol- 
sheviki  finding  no  support.  Even  Arbejderbladet, 
Copenhagen,  the  only  Communist  daily  in  Den- 
mark, was  entirely  without  influence,  and  from 
Feb.  17  ceased  publication,  because  of  economic 
difficulties.  The  same  day  representatives  of  the 
Danish  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Employers' 
Association  met  and  opened  negotiations  regard- 
ing the  building  trades  and  harbor  workers  and 
the  oil,  margarine  and  sugar  factory  workers.  The 
ship  carpenters  on  Feb.  16  had  rejected  a  com- 
promise proposal  by  a  majority  of  5,  but  the 
lockout  was  postponed  for  them.  The  copper- 
smiths approved  the  compromise  proposal.  On 
Feb.  27  agreements  were  reached  between  the 
butchers  and  the  co-operative  slaughter  houses 
and  between  the  nurserymen  and  employers  on 
the  basis  of  a  15  per  cent,  wage  reduction.  Every- 
thing continued  quiet  except  for  minor  disturb- 
ances in  the  streets  of  Odense.  In  the  harbor  of 
Copenhagen  agricultural  products  were  loaded 
and  shipped  without  difficulty.  On  March  8  ne- 
gotiations for  ending  the  lockout  were  resumed 
between  the  official  arbitrators  and  the  Employ- 
ers' Association  and  the  Federation  of  Labor.  An 
arbitration  proposal  was  submitted  to  the  two 
parties  in  the  harbor  dispute.  On  March  12  a 
cablegram  received  by  the  Danish  Legation  in 
Washington  announced  the  employers'  rejection 
of  the  compromise  proposal  of  the  official  arbi- 
trators, which  the  workers  were  still  voting  on. 
The  situation,  however,  remained  quiet.     A  cable- 


gram to  the  Danish  Legation,  Washington,  March 
15,  announced  that  the  Danish  Federation  of  La- 
bor rejected,  by  600  votes  to  30,  a  resolution  that 
the  workers  should  counter  the  employers'  lock- 
out  with  a  general  strike.  The  federation  ad- 
vised the  unions  to  negotiate  separately  with  the 
different  organizations  of  employers  in  regard  to 
settling  the  lockout. 

King  Christian  X.  and  Queen  Alexandrina,  on 
March  5,  announced  the  betrothal  of  Crown 
Prince  Christian  Frederick  to  Princess  Olga  ,the 
eldest  daughter  of  Prince  Nicholas  of  Greece,  the 
second  of  King  Constantino's  five  brothers.  Crown 
Prince  Christian  Frederick  was  born  March  11, 
1899,  and  Princess  Olga  in  May,  1903. 

Dr.  Henry  Atkinson,  Secretary  of  the  Church 
Peace  Union  of  the  United  States,  arrived  in 
Copenhagen  on  March  7  to  make  final  arrange- 
ments for  a  great  international  conference  there, 
Aug.  5-11,  of  church  workers  to  be  represented 
by  delegates  from  twenty-six  countries.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  had  been  designated  to  pre- 
side. 

Iceland 

The  Icelandic  Government  introduced  a  bill  in 
the  Althing,  Feb.  25,  to  change  the  prohibition 
law,  so  as  to  allow  importation  of  wines  with  alco- 
holic content  up  to  21  per  cent.,  but  not  of  beer, 
as  retaliations  were  feared  from  wine-producing 
countries  only.  The  Althing  had  passed  a  law  in 
1915  forbidding  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors.  The 
Danish  Government  had  prohibited  alcoholic  bev- 
erages in  Iceland  in  1913. 

Norway 

To  act  as  President  of  the  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion for  deciding  the  question  of  Norwegian  ship- 
owners' claims  against  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  for  vessels  requisitioned  during  the  World 
War,  Professor  Max  Huber,  legal  adviser  of  the 
Swiss  Political  Department  and  a  member  of  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Haab  of  Switzerland, 
Feb.  11. 

As  an  outcome  of  Norway's  prohibition  contro- 
versy with  wine-producing  countries,  the  Spanish 
Government  withdrew  from  the  Spanish-Nor- 
wegian Maritime  Treaty  on  Feb.  12. 

Leon  Amundsen,  acting  on  behalf  of  his 
brother.  Captain  Roald  Amundsen,  concluded  a 
contract  with  the  Norwegian  Marconi  Company, 
Feb.  22,  for  a  complete  set  of  the  most  modern 
wireless  apparatus,  to  be  installed  on  the  steamer 
Maud,  in  which  Captain .  Amundsen  proposes  to 
begin  his  new  quest  for  the  North  Pole  in  the 
Summer.  The  wireless  was  to  command  such  a 
radius  as  would  enable  the  Maud  to  keep  in  com- 
munication with  the  world  during  its  drift  in  the 
ice  across  the  Polar  Sea. 
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A  consignment  of  sixty  reindeer  was  shipped 
from  Bergen  Feb.  24  on  the  Norwegian-American 
liner  Bergensfjord  for  introduction  in  Northern 
Michigan,  where  the  animals  are  expected  to  find 
a  congenial  environment  in  the  burnt-over  forest 
regions. 

Sweden 

The  trade  agreement,  signed  on  Feb.  25  be- 
tween Sweden  and  Soviet  Russia,  and  submitted 
to  the  Swedish  Riksdag  on  March  4  for  approval, 
has  little  significance.  Containing  mainly  assur- 
ances that  both  countries  are  anxious  for  trade 
with  each  other,  it  leaves  unsolved  the  questions 
of  recognition  of  the  Soviet  Government  and 
compensation  for  damages  to  Swedish  parties.  It 
follows  the  general  lines  of  the  agreements  made 
by  Soviet  Russia  with  England  and  Italy.  The 
p^  Soviet  Government,  on  Feb.  13,  concluded  a  con- 
l  tract,  amounting  to  4,000,000  kroner,  with  Swed- 
ish firms  for  the  delivery  of  steam  turbines  to 
power  stations.  At  the  same  time  a  Soviet  con- 
cern bought  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Forsback 
r:  Iron  Works,  one  of  the  largest  Swedish  concerns, 
L     its  capital  exceeding  7,000,000  kroner. 

The  Winter  was  the  coldest  Northern  Europe 
had   known   for   twenty-five   years.  .  By   Feb.    16 


Gothenborg  was  completely  shut  off  by  ice;  navi- 
gation was  almost  impossible  in  the  Kattegat  and 
the  Sound;  an  impenetrable  ice-zone  formed  be- 
tween Falsterbo  and  Trelleborg,  and  the  Baltic 
Sea  became  an  isolated  bay.  All  Swedish  ports 
on  the  east  coast  were  inaccessible,  except  when 
icebreakers  made  a  passage  to  Stockholm  and 
Norrkoping. 

One  of  Sweden's  most  noted  scientists,  Profes- 
sor Theodore  Svedberg,  holding  the  chair  of  phy- 
sical chemistry  in  the  University  of  Uppsala,  on 
Feb.  27  accepted  an  invitation,  of  long  standing 
to  lecture  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1923. 

On  March  15  the  Swedish-American  liner  Mal- 
men  arrived  in  New  York  from  Gothenborg, 
bringing  $2,600,000  in  Russian  gold  rubles,  con- 
signed to  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  for  the 
account  of  the  American  Relief  Commission  in 
Russia.  A  consignment  of  $4,939,200  in  Russian 
gold  coins  had  been  brought  to  the  same  bank 
by  the  Swedish  steamer  Carolsholm  on  Feb.  9, 
that  being  the  first  shipment  of  Russian  gold  un- 
marked by  a  Scandinavian  mint.  The  total  value 
of  these  two  shipments  plus  another  via  Norway 
amounted  to  $10,339,200.  By  special  arrange- 
ment the  coin  was  receivable  at  the  United  States 
Assay  Office  for  assay  and  melting,  where  ordi- 
narily Russian  gold  coin  was  refused. 
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0  all  appearances,  the  adverse  tide  against 
which  the  Far  Eastern  Republic  of  China 
has  been  struggling  for  some  months  is  now 
turning  in  its  favor.  The  long  negotiations  be- 
tween the  republic  and  Japan  at  the  Dairen  con- 
ference are  rapidly  progressing  (March  15), 
toward  an  agreement.  It  was  reported  on  March 
:  1  that  the  Chita  representatives  had  acceded  to 
Japan's  demands  for  the  dismantling  of  the  Vladi- 
vostok fortifications,  this  demand  having  been 
previously  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  a  set- 
tlement. All  other  demands  had  been  accepted, 
except  Japan's  insistence  that  the  Chita  Govern- 
ment make  itself  responsible  to  pay  indemnity 
for  the  Nikolaievsk  massacres,  in  which  some  700 
Japanese  nationals  perished,  in  reprisal  for  which 
Japan  has  for  many  months  been  holding  the 
northern  part  of  the  Island  of  Saghalin.  The 
prospect  for  a  satisfactory  conclusion  of  the  nego- 
tiations seemed  excellent.  The  view  that  the 
Nikolaievsk  matter  would  present  no  serious  ob- 
stacle is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Kawakami,  a  Japanese 
publicist,  whose  article  on  the  Chita  Government 
will  be  found  elsewhere  in  these  pages. 

Not  only  Chita,  but  also  Soviet  Russia,  through 
its  representative  at  Dairen,  are  insisting  that 
Japan  carry  out  her  promises  to  evacuate  Siberia 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  Chita  Government, 
backed  strongly  by  Soviet  Russia,  its  sponsor  and 
protector,  refuses  to  compromise  on  this  point. 
A  strong  note  insisting  on  evacuation  was  handed 
to  Japan  at  Dairen  by  the  Soviet  representatives 
on  Feb.  18. 

The  turning  of  the  tide  in  Chita's  favor  was 
seen  also  in  its  defeat  of  the  "  white  "  forces  of 


Vladivostok.  Khabarovsk,  captured  by  the  Mer- 
kulov  Government  several  weeks  ago,  was  recap- 
tured by  the  "  pink "  soldiers  of  Chita  on  Feb. 
18.  In  Moscow  it  was  declared  that  this  meant 
only  one  thing— -that  Japan,  since  the  close  of  the 
Washington  conference,  had  decided  to  withdraw 
its  aid  from  the  Vladivostok  Whites.  This  cap- 
ture was  followed,  according  to  Chita  dispatches, 
by  a  sharp  offensive,  "  in  which  the  bandit  army 
equipped  by  Japanese  has  been  cut  off  from  its 
supplies,  disorganized  and  is  retreating  in  panic 
toward  the  Japanese  zone  in  the  Maritime  Prov- 
ince." About  two  weeks  later  (March  6)  it  was 
announced  that  M.  Merkulov  had  resigned  as 
President  of  the  anti-Bolshevist  Government  on 
the  score  of  ill  health.  Mayor  Eremeiev  had  been 
designated  as  Acting  President.  Five  days  later 
(March  11)  the  Chita  troops  were  within  200 
miles  of  the  city  and  pressing  forward.  The 
White  troops  were  blowing  up  the  railroads  as 
they  retired.  Soldiers  and  marines  patrolled  the 
streets  of  Vladivostok,  which  was  without  a  cen- 
tral government. 

The  notorious  Semenov,  meanwhile,  abandoned 
alike  by  his  former  sympathizers  in  Vladivostok  and 
by  the  Japanese,  has  left  Siberia,  and  on  March 
6  he  discussed  the  Siberian  situation  on  board 
the  Empress  of  Russia  off  Yokohama,  where  the 
Japanese  Government  had  refused  to  allow  him 
to  land.  He  was  then  on  his  way  to  Vancouver, 
confident  that  he  would  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States.  He  bore  with  him  documents  purporting 
to  show  that  popular  Siberian  sentiments  wished 
him  to  take  the  military  leadership  in  a  move- 
ment for  the  unification  of  Far  Eastern  Russia. 
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JUST  before  the  Spanish  Cabinet  was  due  to 
.appear  before  the  Cortes  with  far-reaching 
iinancial  proposals  (March  7),  Premier  Antonio 
Maura  announced  that  his  Liberal  associates  had 
withdrawn  their  support  and  that,  consequently, 
he  and  his  Ministers  would  be  unable  to  retain 
office.  The  Premier's  resignation  represented  the 
culmination  of  recent  controversies  affecting  the 
restoration  of  the  constitutional  guarantees. 
King  Alfonso  at  once  summoned  ex-Premier 
Count  Romanones  and  other  leaders  of  the  va- 
rious political  groups  to  council;  subsequently, 
he  invited  Senor  Sanchez  Guerra,  Speaker  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  to  form  a  new  Cabinet. 
This  meant  the  rise  to  power  of  the  Liberal  Con- 
servative Party.  The  new  Cabinet,  as  finally 
constituted  by  Senor  Guerra,  on  March  8,  was 
made  up  as  follows: 

Sanchez  Guerra — Premier. 

Fernandez  Prida — Foreign  Affairs. 

Vicente  de  Pinies  Bayona — Interior, 

Jose  Bertran  y  Musitu — Justice. 

Fabio  Bergamin  Gutierrez — Finance. 

General  Olaguer — War. 

Mariano  Ordonez  y  Garcia — Marine. 

Senor   Arguelles — Public   Works. 

Senor  Silio — Public  Istruction. 

Senoh  Calderon — Labor. 

What  the  effect  will  be  on  the  Morocco  policy 
has  not  yet  been  shown,  but  all  evidences  point 
to  a  considerable  modification  of  the  military 
program  pursued  by  M.  Cierva,  the  War  Minis- 
ter under  Senor  Maura,  and  the  adoption  of  a 
policy  of  liquidation  of  the  riinious  and  pro- 
tracted campaign  in  North  Africa.  Public  senti- 
ment in  Spain  runs  strong  against  further  war- 
fare; the  campaign  thus  far  has  been  attended 
by  the  most  unsatisfactory  results,  all  the  stra- 
tegic expectations  of  General  Berenguer,  the 
chief  Spanish  General  in  command,  not  having 
been  fulfilled.  Even  before  the  Maura  Cabinet 
fell,  both  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
the  Minister  of  Finance  had  compelled  Senor  de 
la  Cierva  to  accept  a  policy  of  pacification.  All 
political  eyes  are  now  fixed  on  General  Olaguer, 
the  new  War  Minister.  The  Spanish  authorities 
are  trying  to  net  Raisuli,  the  insurgent  leader,  to 
surrender.  His  terms  are  that  he  be  appointed 
Governor  of  all  the  mountain  tribes  in  the  western 
part  of  the  Spanish  zone,  that  all  former  property 
held  by  him,  be  restored,  and  that  he  be  paid 
some  millions  of  pesetas  due  him  for  back  pay 
before  his  break  with   Spain. 

PORTI^CAL 

After  a  brief  but  uneventful  political  career, 
the  Cabinet  of  Senhor  Cunha  Leal  was  shattered, 
Feb.  3,  on  the  reef  of  Democratic  successes  in 
the  recent  elections.  Senhor  Cunha  Leal  took 
his  life  into  his  hands  when  he  accepted  the 
Premiership,  and  he  was  remarkably  successful 
in 'maintaining  order,  but  apart  from  his  reaction 


at  the  election  successes  of  rival  political  parties 
he  was  harassed  by  various  revolutionary  secret 
societies,  especially  the  "  Thirteen  Club,"  and 
chagrined  at  his  inability  to  bring  the  murderers 
of  Oct.  19  to  trial.  (This  refers  to  the  military 
outbreak  at  Lisbon  on  Oct.  19,  when  Senhor 
Granjo,  the  Premier,  and  other  prominent  mem- 
bers of  his  party  were  shot  to  death  by  their 
political  adversaries.)  The  political  situation  at 
the  time  of  Senhor  Cunha  Leal's  resignation  was 
critical.  Two  hundred  guns  and  bombs  had  been 
seized  by  the  Government  agents  shortly  before 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  dangerous  "  Thirteen 
Club."  Senhor  Agatao  Lanca,  the  Prefect  of 
Lisbon,  had  reported  that  1,200  guns  were  miss- 
ing from  the  State  arsenals,  representing  wea- 
pons which  had  been  distributed  to  civilians  dur- 
ing course  of  successive  revolutions  and.  which 
had  never  been  returned.  A  certain  number  of 
arrests  had  been  made.  According  to  the  Com- 
mercio  d'Oporto,  only  the  presence  of  the  Eng- 
lish squadron  in  Lisbon  Harbor  had  prevented 
the  outbreak  of  a  new  revolution. 

It  was  under  these  threatening  conditions  that 
ex-Premier  Antonio  Maria  da  Silva,  after  the  re- 
fusal of  Senhor  Affonso  Costa,  the  leader  of  the 
Democrats,  had  refused  the  President's  invita- 
tion to  succeed  Cunha  Leal,  assumed  the  task  of 
forming  a  new  Cabinet.  The  new  Government, 
composed  wholly  of  Democrats,  came  into  power 
on  Feb.  7,  and  was  made  up  as  follows: 

Antonio  Maria  da  Silva — Premier  and  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior. 

Senhor  Durao — Finance. 

Barbosa   Magalhaes — Foreign  Affairs. 

Rodriguez  Caspar — Colonies. 

Vasco  Borges — Public  Instruction. 

CoRREiA  Barreto — War. 

Victor  Hugo  Coutinho — Marine. 

Catanho  Menezes — Justice. 

Senhor  Brederode — Labor. 

Lima  Bastos — Agriculture. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Government 
(Feb.  11)  was  to  arrest  six  persons — one  naval 
officer,  one  army  officer  and  four  officers  of  the 
Republican  Guard — on  a  charge  of  implication 
in  the  October  murders.  The  Lisbon  press  gen- 
erally condemned  the  Government's  action.  Fear 
of  a  new  revolutionary  outbreak  as  a  consequence 
of  these  arrests,  however,  was  so  great  that  Presi- 
dent Almeida  and  the  entire  Cabinet  left  Lis- 
bon and  took  refuge  in  the  Fortress  of  Caxias, 
just  outside  the  capital:  meanwhile  troops  were 
brought  in  from  the  Provinces.  Guards  were 
concentrated  at  the  military  arsenals,  equipped 
with  batteries  and  machine  guns,  and  order  was 
maintained.  The  President  and  the  Cabinet  re- 
turned to  the  capital  on  Feb.  23,  and  the  former 
officially  explained  to  Parliament  the  steps  he 
had  taken  to  repress  revolution.  The  revolu- 
tionary movement  has  proceeded  mainly  from  the 
Republican   Guard. 
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ilf r.'  Montagu,  Secretary  of  State  for  India^  forced  out  of  Lloyd  George^s 
Cabinet — Marriage  of  Princess  Mary — Political  situation  in  Canada  and 
Australia — New  Zealand's  management  of  Samoa  criticised 
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A  SENSATION  was  created  in  London  on 
March  8  by  publication  of  a  message  from 
the  Government  of  India  recommending 
revision  of  the  Sevres  Treaty  to  cover  evacuation 
of  Constantinople,  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan  over 
the  holy  places  and  restoration  of  Ottoman 
Thrace,  including  Adrianople  and  Smyrna,  as 
essentials  in  satisfying  the  intensity  of  Moham- 
medan feeling  in  India.  Premier  Lloyd  George 
immediately  signified  his  disapproval  of  the  pub- 
lication of  this  message  by  requesting  the  resig- 
nation of  Edwin  S.  Montagu,  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  as  the  responsible  authority  for  the 
"  indefensible "'  action.      [See   article,  page   L] 

The  marriage  of  Princess  Mary,  only  daughter 
of  King  George  V.,  to  Viscount  Lascelles  was 
solemnized  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  Feb.  28  amid 
scenes  of  splendid  pageantry.  The  ceremony  in 
the  Abbey  was  notable  as  being  the  first  of  its 
kind  since  Edmund  Crouchback,  second  son  of 
Henry  III.,  was  wedded  to  Aveline  of  Lancaster 
653  years  ago. 

With  a  committee  recommendation  to  admit 
Viscountess  Rhondda,  a  peeress  in  her  own  right, 
to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  anomaly  of 
women  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons  but 
not  in  the  Upper  Chamber  was  recognized  as  in 
order  for  removal. 

With  the  meeting  of  Parliament  drastic  finan- 
cial retrenchment  was  the  keynote  of  the  King's 
speech,  and  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
National  Economy,  headed  by  Sir  Eric  Geddes. 
The  latter,  in  endeavoring  to  show  how  £100,- 
000,000  could  be  clipped  from  the  National  ex- 
penditure, accounted  for  £75,061,275,  chiefly  by 
reductions  of  50,000  officers  and  men  in  the  army 
and  of  35,000  officers  and  men  in  the  navy.  On 
Feb.  23  Sir  Eric  Geddes  resigned  his  seat  in 
Parliament  to  return  to  business  life. 

Lord  Inchcape's  report  on  the  sale  of  former 
German  ships  for  the  Reparation  Commission 
showed  that  418  ships,  aggregating  2,500,000  tons, 
were  sold  for  £20,076,216.  Expenses  of  sale 
amounted  to  12  1-2  per  cent.  The  total  of  Eng- 
land's war  bills  paid  to  France  on  all  accounts 
from  1914  to  1920  amounted  to  £32,000,000. 

A  political  crisis  which  developed  early  in 
March,  when  Mr.  Lloyd  George  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  Unionist  disloyalty  to  the  coalition,  was 
relegated  to  abeyance  on  satisfactory  assurances 
being  given  to  the  British  Prime  Minister.  As 
heartening  to  the  cause  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  re- 
turns on  March  7  for  the  by-election  at  Wolver- 
hampton gave  Sir  Robert  Bird,  Coalition-Unionist, 
16,790  votes  against  13,799  cast  for  the  Labor 
candidate,  great  efforts  having  been  made  by 
the  Labor  Party  to  capture  the  seat. 


Scotland 


A  discovery  was  made  by  the  police  of  Glasgow 
on  Feb.  20  of  a  large  amount  of  high  explosives 
in  the  Park  Head  district  of  the  city.  The  ex- 
plosives were  packed  in  sacks,  parcels  and  card- 
board boxes,  and  deposited  in  back  courts  and 
ashbins.  It  was  estimated  that  sufficient  explo- 
sive was  unearthed  to  blow  up  half  of  Glasgow. 
In  view  of  the  absence  of  a  definite  clue,  the 
theory  was  advanced  that  the  explosive  had  been 
removed  from  Sinn  Fein  arsenals,  the  holders 
fearing  a  raid  by  the  authorities. 

Canada 

From  a  resume  of  the  new  political  parties 
it  was  gathered  that  though  the  Liberal  Party 
had  been  restored  to  office  with  an  uncertain  siip- 
port  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  Senate 
there  was  a  Conservative  majority  of  30.  The 
desire  of  Mr.  King  to  form  a  strictly  National 
Government  failed,  it  was  believed,  through  the 
inability  of  Mr.  Crerar,  leader  of  the  Progressives, 
and  Mr.  Drury,  leader  of  the  Farm-Labor  Coali- 
tion in  Ontario,  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  their 
followers  to  enter  the  King  Cabinet.  They  were 
not  prepared  for  the  virtual  disappearance  of  the 
Progressives  as  a  separate  party. 

The  contest  had  revealed,  or  at  least  empha- 
sized, that  acute  differences  had  developed  be- 
tween Western  farmers  and  the  industrial  and 
financial  interests  of  older  Canada.  It  was  recog- 
nized as  peculiarly  undesirable  that  Parliament 
should  contain  a  solid  Western  bloc,  carrying  no 
direct  responsibility  for  public  policy,  but  deter- 
mined to  secure  changes  in  tariff  and  in  the  sys- 
tem of  taxation  which  the  East  could  not  accept. 
For  the  immediate  future  the  outlook  was  that 
the  farmers  would  maintain  their  own  political 
organization,  now  aflame  with  all  the  crusading 
zeal  which  usually  distinguishes  new  political 
movements,  and  that  Mr.  King,  as  compared  with 
Mr.  Meighen,  would  not  get  a  double  portion  of 
mercy.  But  if  by-elections  favored  the  Liberal 
Party,  one  might  expect  that  Progressive  mem- 
bers from  time  to  time  would  be  drawn  over  to 
the  Government,  and  that  in  a  year  or  two  Mr. 
King  would  have  a  dependable  majority.  "Pa- 
tronage," it  was  pertinently  remarked,  "  is  a  great 
power  in  Canada,  and  its  uses  are  not  neglected." 

As  the  closing  climax  of  the  first  day's  session 
of  the  Fourteenth  Canadian  Parliament  on 
March  9,  the  Prime  Minister,  W.  L.  Mackenzie 
King,  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  the 
treaties  drawn  at  the  Washington  Arms  Confer- 
ence and  signed  by  Sir  Robert  Borden. 
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Australia 

Unification  of  railway  gauges  in  the 
Australian  States  has  been  dropped 
for  the  present  by  a  conference  of 
State  Premiers  with  the  Federal  Prime 
Minister.  There  are  three  different 
gauges  and  the  cost  of  converting 
them  into  one  was  estimated  at  £5,- 
200,000. 

Proposed  reduction  of  the  working 
week  from  forty-eight  to  forty-four 
hours  was  rejected  by  the  Australian 
Commonwealth  Arbitration  Court  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  embarrass 
industries  and  increase  the  number 
of  unemployed.  A  proclamation  has 
been  issued  canceling — from  Aug.  1, 
1922 — the  proclamation  of  Jan.  14, 
1920,  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
German,  Austrian,  Hungarian  and  Bul- 
garian goods  into  Australia.  Austra- 
lian farmers  have  formed  a  voluntary 
wheat  pool  and  agreed  with  the  Com- 
monwealth Government  to  accept  3 
shillings  a  bushel  in  cash,  the  balance 
to  be  paid  when  the  wheat  is  sold 
by  a  Government  agent  in  London, 
Government  steamers  acting  as  car- 
riers of  the  grain.  The  price  of  wheat 
for  local  consumption  has  been  re- 
duced from  9  shillings  a  bushel  to  5 
shillings  3  pence.   This  agreement  has 
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started  a  demand  for  a  fresh  fruit 
pool.  Owing  to  Federal  control  of 
sugar,  it  was  necessary  to  grant  the 
sugar  planters  a  subsidy  above  the 
world's  parity.  This  reacted  on  the 
manufacturers  of  canned  fruits,  jams 
and  jellies,  whose  product  is  largely 
sold  in  competitive  foreign  markets. 
They  began  to  store  up  fruit  until 
the  accumulation  was  too  great  and 
the  fruit  farmers  are  now  clamoring 
for  Government  aid.  The  largest  and 
most  successful  of  all  Australian  pools 
was  that  in  wool,  formed  in  1916. 
Owing  to  the  enormous  increase  in 
^the  value  of  wool  during  the  war,  the 
British  Government,  which  bought  all 
the  product,  sold  it  at  a  profit,  and 
distributed  £7,000,000  to  the  Austra- 
lian growers.  The  clip  of  1921  was 
sold  at  satisfactory  prices,  and  the  last 
of  the  sales  certificates  will  be  retired 
in  May.  The  pool  saved  the  Austra- 
lian wool  grower  and  will  be  con- 
tinued, under  the  modified  sales 
agency  which  operated  last  year,  until 
normal  conditions  are  restored. 

The  Australian  Cabinet  has  been 
substantially  strengthened  by  the  suc- 
cession of  the  financier,  Mr.  Stanley 
Bruce,  as  Treasurer,  to  Sir  Joseph 
Cook,  resigned,  and  the  accession  to 
the  Ministry  of  Mr.  Foster,  a  fervid 
supporter  of  responsible  and  careful 
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who  was  a  delegate  to  the  Washington 
conference,  has  drawn  up  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  a  Legislative  Council,  trial 
by  Judge,  Assessors,  prohibition  of  in- 
termarriage of  natives  and  Chinese, 
prohibition  of  the  importation  and 
consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors  and 
for  the  establishment  of  native  schools 
in  West  Samoa,  as  the  mandated 
island  is  called. 

Lieutenant  Guierre,  a  French  naval 
officer,  has  made  the  discovery  during 
experiments  in  New  Zealand  that  wire- 
less messages  can  be  heard  much 
more  distinctly  at  the  precise  antipode 
of  the  sending  station  than  at  a  point 
a  thousand  miles  nearer.  He  visited 
the  antipodes  while  stations  at  Lyons 
and  Nantes  sent  messages  from 
France.  He  went  from  Auckland  to 
Chatham  Island,  to  the  antipodes  of 
Lyons  and  of  Nantes,  to  the  New  Zea- 
land port  Bluff  and  back  to  Auckland. 
The  Lyons  station  sent  waves  15,000 
meters  in  length  which  were  heard 
distinctly  at  its  precise  antipode, 
whereas  at  Chatham  the  message 
could  be  only  faintly  perceived.  The 
scientific  explanation  is  that  the  waves, 
starting  out  in  all  directions,  are  dis- 
sipated but  converge  again  at  the  anti- 
pode, thus  being  much  stronger  there. 


government.  These  accessions  gave 
Prime  Minister  Hughes  the  aid  in 
financial  management  that  had  been 
urged  upon  him  by  widespread  dis- 
satisfaction. The  Commonwealth 
Treasury  recently  found  a  windfall  in 
£835,000  placed  to  its  credit  in  Lon- 
don on  account  of  Germany's  indebt- 
edness, a  timely  aid  in  saving  ex- 
change. 

The  position  in  Victoria  of  the  Law- 
son  Ministry  has  been  made  secure 
by  able  administration,  especially  of 
the  Treasury,  a  net  surplus  of  £156,- 
936  being  shown  for  the  last  financial 
year,  in  spite  of  an  unavoidable  deficit 
of  £437,241  in  the  account  of  the  rail- 
ways consequent  on  the  seamen's 
strike. 

New  Zealand 

New    Zealand's    control    of    former 
! German  Samoa  was  declared  to  be  a 
hopeless  failure,"  according  to  a  bill 
of  complaint  sent  to  Wellington.     E. 
fP.  Lee,  the  Minister  for  External  Af- 
.fairs,  went  to  the  island  to  investigate 
^and   found    that   prohibition    was   the 
cause    of    most    of    the    discontent,    a 
cause  which  cannot  be  remedied,  for 
it  is  imposed  under  the  terms  of  the 
mandate  by   which   New   Zealand   as- 
sumed   control.      Sir    John    Salmond, 
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Events  leading  up  to  passage  of 
the  Irish  Free  State  hill  by  the 
British  House  of  Commons  — 
Ulster's  bitterness  over  the  project 
— Apparently  insoluble  boundary 
problem 
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MAP  OF  ULSTER  SHOWING  THE  DIFFICULTY  OF  DRAW- 
ING A  BOUNDARY  LINE  THAT  WILL  SUIT  BOTH  THE 
UNIONISTS'  AND    THE   NATIONALISTS   IN   THAT   PROVINCE 


''FlHE  British  House  of  Commons  passed  the 
I  Irish  Free  State  bill  on  March  8  by  a  vote 
of  295  to  52.  The  ultimate  approval  of  the 
Lords  was  certain.  So  far  as  England  was  con- 
cerned, the  question  of  Irish  freedom  was  settled, 
though  peace  was  still  apparently  a  long  way 
from  Ireland. 

This  degree  of  success  for  the  Free  State  proj- 
ect has  been  made  possible  by  a  truce  in  the 
hostilities  of  Eamon  de  Valera  and  his  Repub- 
lican faction.  When  the  Ard  Fheis,  or  National 
Sinn  Fein  Convention,  met  in  Dublin  on  Feb.  2^, 
so  strong  was  the  insistence  of  the  3,000  delegates 
that  Arthur  Griffith  and  De  Valera  seek  a  com- 
promise instead  of  disrupting  the  organization 
that,  after  prolonged  negotiations,  the  essential 
points  of  an  agreement  were  reached,  as  follows: 

"  1.  The  National  Convention  is  to  adjourn  for 
three  months. 

"  2.  In  the  meantime  the  Dail  Eireann  is  to 
meet  regularly  and  function  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, but  no  vote  taken  therein  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  party  vote  requiring  the  resignation  of  the 
Provisional   Government. 

"  3.  No  Parliamentary  election  in  the  meantime 
is  to  be  held. 

"4.  When  such  election  is  held  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Free  State  is  to  be  presented  to  the 
electors  simultaneously  with  the  articles  of  the 
London  agreement." 

As  this  agreement  interfered  with  the  passage 
of  the  Irish  Treaty  bill  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  Arthur  Griffith  and  Michael  Collins, 
Provisional  Government  Treaty  supporters,  were 
summoned  to  London.  After  conferences  with 
British  Ministers  it  was  announced  on  Feb.  27  that 
all  difficulties  had  been  overcome  by  the  agree- 


ment of  the  Ministers  to  amend  the  Treaty  bill, 
to  conform  with  the  demands  of  the  Sinn  Fein 
convention.  At  th3  meeting  of  the  Dail  Eireann 
on  Feb.  28,  the  opposition,  or  Republican  Party, 
sustained  three  defeats  on  Provisional  Govern- 
ment motions.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Griffith  de- 
clared he  was  not  responsible  to  that  body,  but  to 
the  electorate. 

On  P'eb.  27  a  detachment  of  the  Irish  Repub- 
lican Army  took  over  the  old  Irish  Parliament 
Building  on  College  Green.  This  old  building 
had  been  occupied  by  the  Bank  of  Ireland  and 
had  been  guarded  by  British  soldiers  ever  since 
the  union  of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain  a  cen- 
tury ago. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  dispute  between  Ulster 
and  the  Irish  Free  State  regarding  the  boundary 
between  the  two  had  reached  a  serious  phase. 
The  outlook  had  been  improved  on  Feb.  15  by 
Michael  Collins's  release  of  the  twenty-six  Ulster 
men  kidnapped  in  the  recent  boundary  raid,  but 
relations  were  again  strained  by  the  unappeased 
bitterness  of  northern  feeling  over  the  peace 
treaty.  Intermittent  factional  outbreaks  contin- 
ued to  occur  in  Belfast,  with  numerous  casualties 
reported. 

The  extreme  difficulty  of  the  boundary  problem 
is  indicated  by  the  accompanying  map  of  Ulster, 
which,  it  is  understood,  was  one  of  those  submit- 
ted by  the  South  of  Ireland  delegates  during  the 
peace  treaty  negotiations.  According  to  this 
map,  two  of  the  six  countries — Tyrone  and  Fer- 
managh— are  overwhelmingly  Nationalist.  In 
Counties  Derry  and  Armagh,  Nationalists  are  in 
the  minority,  but  Derry  City  has  a  clear  National- 
ist majority,  and  there  is  also  a  Nationalist  ma- 
jority in  the  southern  part  of  County  Armagh. 
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County  Antrim  and  County  Down  show  an 
overwhelming  Unionist  majority.  A  small  portion 
of  Antrim,  in  the  extreme  northeast,  has  a  Na- 
tionalist majority,  and  a  fair  portion  of  the  south 
of  County  Down,  adjoining  South  Armagh  and 
including  Newry,  has  a  Nationalist  majority. 

Whereas  all  Catholics  in  the  six  county  areas 
are  Nationalist  and  Anti-Partition,  many  Prot- 
estants also  are  Anti-Partition,  so  that  under  the 
religious  classification  the  number  of  Protestants 
given  according  to  the  annexed  table  is  much 
more  than  the  number  who  would  actually  vote 
for  Partition. 


The  following  table  will  also  be  of  interest: 
Areas.  Protestants.     Catholics. 

Province  of  Ulster 891,881  €89,816 

Province  of  Ulster,  exclud- 
ing  Belfast 597,176  597,573 

Six  counties  of  Northern 
Ireland    821.371  429,161 

Tyrone,  Fermanagh  and 
Derry    City 108,603  136,678 

Northern  Ireland,  excluding 
Down  and  Antrim  (with 
Belfast)     232,735  232,<)82 

This  phase  of  the  Irish  problem  remains  as 
perplexing  and  apparently  as  far  from  solution  as 
it  was  before  the  peace  with  England  was  signed. 


ARMED  REVOLT  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Strike  of  the  gold  miners  on  the  Randy  fomented  by  political  radicals,  develops 
into  a  small  war,  with  hundreds  of  casualties — Uprisiiig  suppressed  by 
vigorous  military  measures 

[Period   Ended   March    15,    1922] 


THE  Rand  miners'  strike  reached  a  climax  on 
March  11,  presenting  the  gravest  crisis  that 
had  arisen  in  South  Africa  since  the  Boer  War, 
more  threatening  even  than  the  secessionist  rebel- 
lion during  the  conflict  with  Germany.  Syste- 
matic and  widespread  fighting  began  on  March 
10,  and  by  the  following  day  the  strikers  were 
in  control  of  most  of  the  suburbs  of  Johannes- 
burg and  had  been  reinforced  by  mounted  com- 
mandos of  Boer  farmers,  armed  with  rifles  and 
bandoliers.  Benoni  and  Brakpan  were  captured, 
with  heavy  casualties  on  both  sides.  An  aviator. 
Captain  Cairey  Thomas,  was  shot  and  his  air- 
plane blown  up.  Later  another  aviator,  flying 
very  low,  bombed  and  blew  up  the  Benoni  Trades 
Hall,  which  was  crowded  with  strikers,  most  of 
whom  were  killed.  At  Brakpan  a  commando  at- 
tacked a  mine,  defeated  the  police  and  shot  the 
manager  and  two  of  his  assistants. 

Fighting  continued  on  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
March  11  and  12,  at  the  end  of  which  time  there 
appeared  to  be  some  easing  of  the  situation. 
General  Smuts,  hurrying  to  the  scene  of  fighting 
on  the  Rand,  was  fired  at  and  a  bullet  struck 
his  automobile,  but  the  Premier  was  not  hurt. 
Airplanes  dropped  bombs  on  revolutionary  com- 
mandos and  a  large  number  of  strikers  were 
killed  or  wounded  in  attacking  cavalry  at  Ellis 
Park.  In  retaliation  for  bombings  the  strikers 
burned  many  houses  at  Benoni.  Two  thousand 
men  attacked  the  police  station  at  Newlands, 
forcing  Lieutenant  Long  and  forty-seven  police- 
men to  surrender.  Leaders  threatened  that  all 
prisoners  would  be  killed  if  the  police  attempted 
to  force  the  position.  Benoni  and  Brakpan  were 
recaptured  by  police,  aided  by  the  Transvaal 
Horse  Artillery,  after  a  desperate  struggle. 
Troops  captured  1,500  revolutionists  at  Sophia- 
town  and  Brixton  Ridge,  besides  clearing  the 
neighboring  ridges.  It  was  estimated  that  more 
than  800  persons  were  wounded  on  the  Govern- 
ment  side   in   the   four   days'   fighting,   and   180 


killed,  the  casualties  among  the  strikers  being 
unknown. 

By  March  13  troops  were  rapidly  converging 
from  all  points  on  Johannesburg,  which  lies  im- 
mediately north  of  the  central  part  of  the  main 
gold  reef.  The  veldt  to  the  south,  east  and  west 
of  the  city  is  dotted  with  tall  chimneys,  battery 
houses  and  the  compounds  of  the  laborers.  The 
"  Rand,"  meaning  edge  or  border,  is  a  series  of 
low,  rounded  hills  which  envelop  the  district. 
About  one-fifth  of  the  world's  gold  production 
comes  from  the  region  within  twenty  miles  of 
Johannesburg.  Desperate  efforts  were  made  by 
the  commandos  to  gain  control  of  the  town  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  Government  troops  under 
Major  Gen.  J.  L.  Van  Deventer,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  the  supreme  command,  and  Brig. 
Gen.  Conrad  Brits. 

According  to  all  accounts,  there  was  more  than, 
a  mere  strike  in  the  disorder,  and  even  more  than 
a  political  revolt.  Money  for  the  revolutionists  is 
said  to  have  been  supplied  from  abroad.  Many 
of  the  captured  strikers  wore  red  rosettes  and 
cockades  and  frankly  admitted  that  their  aims 
were  Bolshevistic.  Premier  Smuts  issued  a  state- 
ment on  March  13,  saying  that  the  movement 
was  the  work  of  extremists,  who  were  using  the 
strike  at  the  mines  as  a  cloak  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  syndicalist  views.  He  added  that  while 
the  general  strike  had  been  called  for  the  whole 
of  South  Africa,  the  mass  of  workers  and  trades 
unionists  outside  the  Rand  refused  to  join  it. 
The  oustanding  feature  of  the  situation,  he  said, 
had  been  the  exemplary  behavior  of  the  natives. 
More  than  2,200  strikers  were  taken  prisoners. 

The  Rand  strike  began  in  November  in  the 
coal  mines.  By  Jan.  10  it  spread  to  the  gold 
and  diamond  mines,  both  of  which  were  shut 
down,  but  the  coal  mines  in  the  Transvaal  con- 
tinued to  be  operated  with  colored  labor.  The 
strike  originated  in  the  refusal  of  the  coal  miners 
to  accept  a  five-shilling  cut  in  wages.     The  cli- 
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max  came  in  February.  In  Johannesburg  a  meet- 
ing of  3,000  strikers  passed  a  resolution,  on  Feb. 
5,  favoring  a  republic.  Tielman  Roos,  leader 
of  the  Transvaal  Nationalists,  dissented,  saying 
the  party  had  pronounced  against  a  revolution, 
and  urged  that  the  strikers  confine  their  efforts 
to  a  demand  for  more  wages.  The  Labor  Party 
leader  also  declared  the  idea  of  a  republic  un- 
attainable. 

In  the  first  days  of  March  the  strike  seemed 
to  be  collapsing,  and  it  was  reported  that  5,000 
men  had  returned  to  work.  Four  days  later  con- 
ditions took  a  turn  for  the  worse.  The  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Industrial  Federation  is- 
sued  the  call  for  a   general  strike  on  March   8. 


and  the  miners  were  reinforced  by  mechanics, 
railroad  employes  and  workers  in  many  occupa- 
tions, also  by  some  Boers  who  have  remained 
steadily  opposed  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in 
the  British  Empire.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed 
on  March  10.  Artillery,  cavalry  and  other  units 
were  mobilized  to  put  down  the  growing  disorder, 
and  at  the  end  of  four  days  the  Government  had 
the  situation  well  in  hand.  The  rebels  made 
their  last  stand  at  Fordsburg,  which  was  taken 
on  March  14,  after  a  bombardment  of  seventy- 
five  minutes,  the  Government  forces  using  artil- 
lery, tanks  and  machine  guns.  The  next  day  it 
was  officialy  announced  that  all  armed  resistance 
had  ceased. 


CHINA,    THE    CHAOTIC 

[Period    Ended    March    15,    1922] 


THE  internal  complexities  in  China  arising 
from  the  continued  disunion  between  the 
North  and  South  and  the  rivalries  between  the 
Tuchuns,  or  Military  Governors,  underly  most  of 
the  news  received  in  the  United  States  from 
China.  Politically,  the  situation  might  be  repre- 
sented by  a  geometrical  figure  drawn  from  Peking 
to  Mukden,  thence  south  to  Hupeh  and  Hunan, 
the  area  governed  by  General  Wu  Pei-fu,  taking 
in  Canton  on  the  way,  thence  up  to  the  Province 
of  Chihli,  and  from  there  back  to  Peking.  The 
line  might  even  start  from  Mukden,  for  it  was 
Chang  Tso-lin,  Military  Inspector  of  North  Man- 
churia, who  came  to  Peking  in  full  panoply  a 
few  weeks  ago  and  forced  President  Hsu  to  ac- 
cept a  new  Cabinet  under  the  leadership  of  one 
Liang  Shi-yi  as  Premier. 

General  Wu  Pei-fu,  the  stalwart  Inspector  Gen- 
eral of  Hupeh  and  Hunan,  on  receiving  news  of 
this  outside  dictation,  at  once  denounced  Premier 
Liang,  sent  him  several  ultimatums  and  threat- 
ened war  on  Peking  and  on  Mukden.  Liang  was 
retired  provisionally  on  "  sick  leave "  by  the 
alarmed  President,  but  strove  to  hold  at  least  a 
nominal  grip  on  his  office  as  long  as  possible.  The 
latest  developments  include  an  attempt  on  Hsu's 
part  to  enlist  the  support  of  General  Tsao-kun, 
Tuchun  of  Chihli,  and  finally  an  attempt  to  re- 
place the  much  opposed  Liang  by  Pao  Kwei- 
ching,  half  brother  of  the  Mukden  dictator,  as 
Premier,  and  thus  preserve  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  Chang  Tso-lin.  The  latter,  however, 
decided  to  wash  his  hands  of  Peking,  refused  to 
endorse  the  appointment  of  his  kinsman,  who 
had  been   acting   as  War  Minister  under  Liang, 


and  withdrew  his  troops  from  Peking.  It  then 
developed  that  Chang  Tso-lin  was  working  for  an 
alliance  with  the  Canton  Government  of  Sun  Yat- 
sen,  the  bitter  enemy  of  the  Peking  Government. 
The  latter's  Foreign  Minister  was  negotiating  with 
Chang  in  Mukden  early  in  March.  The  proposed 
coalition  which  takes  in  two  ex-Premiers,  includ- 
ing Liang,  is  aimed  especially  against  Wu  Pei-fu. 
Up  to  March  8  Liang  still  contended  that  he  had 
not  resigned  from  the  Premiership.  Meanwhile 
all  loan  transactions  were  suspended,  foreign 
banks  were  withholding  release  of  the  salt  sur- 
plus and  the  Government  was  admittedly  bank- 
rupt. 

Shipments  of  arms  from  the  United  States  to 
China  were  prohibited  by  President  Harding  in 
a  special  proclamation   issued  on  March  6. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Albert  Le  Roy  Shelton,  an  Ameri- 
can medical  missionary,  who  was  the  first  Chris- 
tian missionary  to  be  allowed  to  enter  Tibet,  was 
murdered  near  his  headquarters  at  Batang,  on 
tlie  Chinese-Tibetan  border,  on  Feb.  17.  Dr. 
Shelton's  adventurous  career  included,  on  one 
occasion,  captivity  for  sixty  days  among  mountain 
brigands,  whose  good-will  he  won  to  the  extent 
of  being  offered  the  leadership  of  the  band  by 
some  of  its  members.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  on  his  way  to  Lhasa,  having  been  invited 
by  the  Dalai  Lama  to  establish  a  hospital  in  the 
Tibetan  capital  in  recognition  of  his  services 
among  the  Tibetan  soldiers.  Dr.  Shelton  had 
striven  for  permission  to  undertake  this  work  for 
several  years,  his  efforts  to  that  end  being 
recorded  in  a  volume  entitled  "  Pioneering  in 
Tibet." 


EGYlPT  A  SOVEREIGN  STATE 

Independence  of  the  country  formally  recognized  hy  Great  Britain,  with 
necessary  reservations — Fuad  proclaimed  King  of  Egypt  amid  popular  re- 
joicings— Terms  of  the  settlement 

[Period  Ended  March  1"),   1922] 


EGYPl  was  declared  to  be  a  sovereign  State 
and  the  British  protectorate  was  abolished 
on  Feb.  28,  1922,  according  to  an  announcement 
in  the  House  of  Commons  made  by  the  Premier, 
Lloyd  George,  on  that  day.  The  text  of  a  "  Dec- 
laration to  Egypt "  was  made  public  simultane- 
ously. In  this  it  was  stated  that  martial  law 
would  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  Egyptian 
Government  passes  an  act  of  indemnity.  Until 
the  conclusion  of  a  general  agreement,  the  British 
Government  rese/ved  to  its  discretion  four  sub- 
jects: (1)  Safety  of  the  British  Empire's  com- 
munications; (2)  defense  of  Egypt  against  for- 
eign aggression,  direct  or  indirect;  (3)  protec- 
tion of  foreign  interests  in  Egypt  and  of  minori- 
ties, and  (4)  guarantees  for  British  interests  in 
the  Sudan.  At  the  same  time  Lord  Allenby, 
High  Commissioner  in  Egypt,  issued  a  proclama- 
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tion  in  Cairo  embodying  these  declarations  and 
conditions. 

The  terms  differ  from  those  rejected  by  the 
Egyptian  delegation  in  London  last  November 
only  as  to  the  presence  and  power  of  British 
troops  in  Egypt.  Then  it  was  provided  that 
"  British  forces  should  have  free  passage  through 
Egypt  and  be  maintained  at  such  places  and  for 
such  periods  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  de- 
termined." This  provision  is  now  modified,  re- 
stricting troops  to  the  imperial  communications — 
that  is,  to  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Nile  Valley. 

Lord  Allenby,  to  whom  credit  is  due  for  effect- 
ing this  peaceful  arrangement  with  the  Egyptian 
people,  left  Cairo  on  Feb.  3  for  London  to  obtain 
approval  of  the  British  Cabinet,  arriving  there 
on  Feb.  8,  and  leaving  England  just  two  weeks 
later  with  the  ministerial  ratification  in  his 
pocket.  Unlike  most  military  dictators.  Field 
Marshal  Allenby,  a  General  and  a  veteran  of  two 
wars,  showed  himself  a  democrat  as  well  as  a 
diplomat  in  the  negotiations  both  in  Egypt  and 
England.  He  displayed  firmness  where  firmness 
was  required  in  dealing  with  Zaglul  and  the 
Egyptian  irreconcilables,  and  triumphed  over  all 
opposition  in  the  British  Cabinet.  Prepared  to 
resign  his  office  as  High  Commissioner,  he  con- 
fronted Lord  Curzon,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  and 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  Mr.  Churchill,  both  of 
whom  disliked  what  was  once  called  the  "  policy 
of  scuttle."  Lloyd  George  himself  was  not  fully 
convinced.  Lord  Allenby  frankly  told  them  that 
the  protectorate  should  be  ended  at  once,  and 
the  only  alternative  was  annexation  or  auton- 
omy. He  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  the  latter, 
and  in  this  had  the  almost  unanimous  support  of 
intelligent  Egyptians.  Lloyd  George  was  easily 
convinced,  and  Lord  Allenby  had  a  brief  talk  with 
King  George  on  Feb.  17,  finally  settling  matters. 
He  returned  to  Egypt  with  the  offer  to  abolish 
martial  law,  support  an  Egyptian  Cabinet  and 
summon  a  Constitutional  Assembly. 

The  British  Government's  Egyptian  policy  was 
sustained  later  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a 
vote  of  202  to  70,  after  it  had  been  severely 
criticised  by  Liberal  and  Labor  members,  the 
latter  demanding  the  recall  of  Zaglul  Pasha. 

The  effect  in  Egypt  was  immediate.  Sarwat 
Pasha,  a  prominent  Nationalist,  formed  a  Cabinet 
on  March  1,  taking  over  the  Premiership  and  the 
portfolios  of  the  Interior  and  Foreign  Affairs. 
This  was  the  first  Egyptian  Government  since  the 
resignation  of  Adly  Pasha  on  Dec.  8.  In  an 
interview  earlier  in  the  negotiations  Sarwat  Pasha 
had  laid  down  the  following  stipulations  as  his 
conditions  for  taking  office:  (1)  Abolition  of  the 
protectorate;  (2)  JFormation  of  a  constitutional 
government  responsible  to  the   Egyptian   Parlia- 
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King  ad- 
in  which 


ment;  (3)  the  Egyptian  Parliament  to  be  freely 
elected  under  a  normal  regime;  (4)  appointment 
of  an  ofticial  delegation  to  enter  unconditionally 
into  negotiations  with  the  British  Government  on 
the  subject  of  the  guarantees  demanded  by  Great 
Britain  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  British 
Empire  and  European  interests  in  Egypt;  (5)  the 
same  delegation,  equally  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment, to  examine  the  future  regime  in  the  Sudan. 

The  new  Cabinet  held  its  first  council  in  the 
Abdin  Palace,  Cairo,  on  March  6,  with  Sultan 
Fuad  I.  presiding.  The  new  Constitution,  it  was 
said,  would  entail  renunciation  by  the  Sultan  of 
some  of  his  prerogatives.  His  title  of  Sultan 
was  to  be  changed  to  that  of  King  of  Egypt 
when  the  British  Parliament  ratified  the  removal 
of  the  protectorate  and  recognized  Egypt's  in- 
dependence. 

The  proclamation  of  the  Sultan,  Ahmed  Fuad 
Pasha,  as  King  of  Egypt  on  March  16  was  ac- 
companied by  the  firing  of  salvos  of  101  guns 
in  Cairo,  Alexandria  and  Port  Said,  and  of 
twenty-one  guns  in  all  the  other  provincial  capi- 
tals. Field  Marshal  Viscount  Allenby,  hitherto 
the  British  High  Commissioner,  accompanied  by 
members  of  his  staff,  called  at  the  Royal  Palace 
and  congratulated  King  Fuad,  whom  he  ad- 
dressed as  "  Your  Majesty." 

Through  Premier  Sarwat  Pasha,  the 
dressed  ^  letter  to  "  our  noble  nation," 
he  said  in  part: 

"  God  has  graciously  permitted  the 
independence  of  Egypt  to  be  attained 
by  our  hands.  We  are  grateful  to 
God,  and  hereby  announce  to  the 
world  that  from  today  Egypt  enjoys 
independence  and  sovereignty. 

"  We  have  taken  for  ourself  the 
title,  His  Majesty  King  of  Egypt,  in 
order  to  insure  the  country's  dignity 
and  its  international  status.  We  ask 
God  and  the  nation  to  bear  witness 
that  we  shall  endeavor  to  work  for 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  our  be- 
loved country.  We  hope  this  day  will 
inaugurate  an  era  which  will  restore 
Egypt's   grandeur." 

A  rescript  issued  by  the  Sultan  on 
the  evening  of  the  15th  announced 
that  Egypt  had  become  an  inde- 
pendent and  sovereign  State  and  that 
the  Sultan  would  assume  the  title 
King  of  Egypt.  Simultaneously  all 
British  Ambassadors  and  Ministers 
abroad  were  instructed  to  inform  all 
foreign  Governments  of  Egypt's  new 
status  and  of  Great  Britain's  abandon- 
ment of  the  protectorate,  at  the  same 
time  pointing  out  that  as  far  as  Great 
Britain's  special  relations,  established 
and  recognized  by  all  powers  for  forty 
years,  are  concerned,  the  status  quo 
will  be  maintained  until  such  time  as 
Egypt  herself  embodies  them  in  the 
direct  negotiation  of  a  treaty  with 
these  countries. 


Washington  was  interested  in  the  changes  in 
Egypt  as  possibly  bearing  on  American  interests 
there.  Under  a  treaty  signed  with  the  Ottoman 
Empire  on  May  7,  1830,  extraterritorial  rights 
in  Egypt  were  accorded  America,  so  far  as  crim- 
inal offenses  were  concerned.  Americans  accused 
of  crime  were  to  be  tried  before  an  American 
Consul  or  diplomatic  agent  who  had  sole  juris- 
diction. Civil  actions  were  to  be  tried  in  Egyp- 
tian courts.  Under  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  in  1919, 
to  which  America  was  not  a  party,  the  Ottoman 
Empire  relinquished  all  claim  of  sovereignty.  Just 
how  far  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  will  operate  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  United  States  in  an  indepen- 
dent Egypt  is  a  question  which  the  State  Depart- 
ment would  like  to  see  solved. 

A  series  of  attacks  on  Englishmen  in  Egypt 
occurred  during  Februaiy,  with  the  rumor  attrib- 
uted to  irresponsible  circles  that  an  Englishman 
would  be  shot  daily  until  the  return  of  Za^lul 
Pasha  from  his  exile  in  the  Seychelles  Islands, 
whither  he  was  finally  taken  instead  of  being 
sent  to  Ceylon.  Michael  Jordan,  a  British  engi^ 
neer,  died  on  Feb.  19  as  the  result  of  wounds» 
and  on  that  day  R.  Alfred  Brown,  Controllelf 
General  of  the  Egyptian  Ministry  of  "Education; 
was  seriously  wounded.  On  March  2  three  per^ 
sons  were  killed  and  twenty-four  injured  in  riot- 
ing at  Tanta,  where  the  police  fired  on  the  crowd. 
Native  soldiers  restored  order. 


[American   Cartoon] 
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EX-EMPEROR   CHARLES  AND   HIS 
FORMER   REALMS 


[Period    Ended    March    15,    1922] 


GREAT  BRITAIN  and  France  have  decided 
that  they  will  not  contribute  to  the  upkeep 
of  ex-Emperor  Charles,  and  it  is  also  stated 
that  Czechoslovakia  is  opposed  to  contributing 
anything.  Italy  is  the  only  country  which  is 
favorably  considering  the  proposition  of  assess- 
.ments  to  meet  his  expenses.  Jugoslavia's  attitude 
.was  expressed  in  detail  in  a  diplomatic  note 
which  the  Jugoslav  Minister  recently  handed  to 
the  British  Foreign  Office  in  London.  The  Bel- 
grade Government  stated  that  it  was  willing  to 
appoint  a  delegate  to  discuss — with  other  dele- 
gates appointed  by  the  Council  of  Ambassadors — 
its  prospective  share  of  the  costs  of  maintaining 
the  ex-Emperor  and  his  family  in. exile;  it  would 
not,  however,  consent  to  provide  any  share  of  a 
"  civil  list."  Moreover,  Jugoslavia  would  agree 
to  participate  in  the  costs  of  maintenance  and 
custody  only   on  the  following  conditions: 

"  1.  That  Serbia's  contribution  be  made,  not 
in  her  capacity  as  a  Succession  State,  but  as  a 
power  interested  in  the  internment  of  Charles  as  a 
danger  to  European  peace.  Accordingly,  Serbia 
claims  that  the  powers  represented  on  the  Su- 
preme Council,  which  pronounced  the  deposition 
of  the  Hapsburgs,  and  is  equally  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  European  peace,  should  also 
participate  in  the  aforesaid  costs. 

"  2.  That  the  figure  originally  mentioned  by 
the  Supreme  Council  be  reduced. 

"  3.  That  the  quotas  assigned  to  the  interested 
powers  should  be  paid. out  of  funds  controlled  by 
the  Reparations  Committee,  to  the  debit  of  those 
powers. 

"  4.  That  the  ex-Emperor  and  ex-Empress 
should  not  be  permitted  to  leave  Madeira  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Serbian  among  other  Gov- 
ernments. 

"  5.  That  a  stringent  control  be  established 
over  the  use  of  the  private  estate  bequeathed  by 
the  late  Emperor  Francis  Joseph. 

*'  6.  That  an  agreement  be  concluded  with  the 
Portuguese  as  to  adequate  supervision  over  the 
ex-Emperor  and  his  consort." 

Austria 

It  was  reported  that  the  crown  jewels  of 
Austria  had  been  sold  by  Charles.  This  prces 
to  be  untrue.  It  appears  that  his  agent,  with- 
out Charles's  knowledge,  first  pledged  the  jetrcls 
for  1,600,000  francs  and  then  redeemed  and  sold 
them  for  a  greater  profit.  A  suit  was  instituted 
at  Berne  by  the  Pearl  Import  and  Export  Com- 
pany, claiming  a  lien  of  1,600,000  gold  francs 
on  the  jewels.  The  claim  was  rejected  and  the 
jewels  were  transferred  on  behalf  of  the  ex- 
Emperor  to  a  Geneva  bank.  The  total  value  of 
Austrian  crown  jewels  held  by  various  Swiss 
banks-  is  estimated  at  200,000,000  gold  francs.  It 


is  stated  that  the  133-carat  Florentine  diamond 
is  among  these  jewels,  but  it  is  also  asserted  that 
the  Empress  Zita  carried  it  away  when  she  left 
Switzerland  recently  after  a  visit  to  her  sick 
child.  It  is  expected  that  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment will  lay  claim  to  the  jewels  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  State  property  and  not  the  private 
property   of  the   Hapsburgs. 

Austria's  treaty  of  Dec.  16,  1921,  with  Czecho- 
slovakia has  been  ratified  by  the  Austrian  Na- 
tional Council.  It  was  opposed  by  the  pan-Ger- 
mans. Dr.  Schober,  Premier,  decided  to  resign 
immediately  after  the  ratification,  but  was  re- 
elected by  80  votes  to  72,  and  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  was  given  to  Dr.  Hennet.  Two 
important  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  Aus- 
trian National  Council  when  the  treaty  was 
adopted.  Article  1  of  the  treaty  had  bound  the 
two  States  to  carry  out  fully  the  terms  of  the 
Treaties  of  St.  Germain  and  the  Trianon.  One 
of  the  council's  modifying  resolutions  adds  the 
qualifying  clause,  "  subject  to  Austria's  eco- 
nomic capacity."  The  second  resolution  deals  with 
Article  4  of  the  treaty,  in  which  the  two  States 
undertook  not  to  allow  upon  their  territory  any 
political  or  military  organization  hostile  to  the 
integrity  or  security  of  the  other  party.  This 
clause  raised  the  question  of  the  relation  of  Aus- 
trian Germans  to  the  German  minority  in  Czecho- 
slovakia. The  modifying  resolution  takes 
cognizance  of  the  Government's  declaration  that 
this  clause  does  not  refer  to  the  existence  or 
activities  of  associations  having  as  their  object 
the  encouragement  of  nationality  and  the  support 
of  the  economic  and  cultural  aims  of  peoples  of 
the  same  race.  It  refers  only  to  attempts  to  over- 
turn the  existing  Constitutions  by  force.  A  pro- 
visional commercial  treaty  on  the  most  favored 
nation  basis  was  subsequently  agreed  to  between 
Austria  and  Czechoslovakia.  Negotiations  to  the 
same  effect  were  taking  place  at  Warsaw  between 
Austria  and  Poland. 

The  United  States  Senate  on  March  15,  by 
unanimous  vote,  passed  a  joint  resolution  for  the 
release  of  America's  lien  of  $25,000,000  upon  Aus- 
tria's State  assets,  so  as  to  enable  the  latter  na- 
tion to  raise  a  new  foreign  loan  for  the  relief 
of  women  and  children  facing  starvation.  Other 
creditor  nations  of  Austria  are  ready  to  do  like- 
wise. The  value  of  the  crown  had  fallen  so  low 
that,  while  before  the  war  5  crowns  would  buy  a 
dollar,  10,000  were  needed  to  buy  a  dollar  or  its 
equivalent  in  merchandise  on  March  15.  The 
Austrian  obligation  held  by  the  United  States 
Grain  Corporation  is  dated  Sept.  4,  1920,  bear- 
ing interest  at  6  per  cent.  No  interest  has  been 
paid.  Other  Austrian  obligations  issued  in  the 
same  series  and  with  the  same  security  of  Aus- 
trian State  assets  are:  Great  Britain,  $16,000,000; 
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France  $16,000,000;  Italy,  $16,000,000;  Nether- 
lands, 14,407,200  florins;  Switzerland,  24,075,680 
Jrancs:  Norway,  1,631,520  kronen;  Denmark, 
1,255,100  kronen;  Sweden,  100,695  kronen. 

Hungary 

It  was  reported  from  Vienna  Feb.  15  that  an 
attempt  had  been  made  on  the  life  of  Admiral 
Horthy,  the  Hungarian  Regent.  A  volley  of  shots 
was  fired  through  windows  of  a  castle  outside 
of  Budapest,  where  the  Regent  was  attending  a 
hunt  dinner.  Several  of  the  attackers  were 
wounded  in  the  pursuit  which  followed.  Admiral 
Horthy  escaped  uninjured. 

The  tide  of  opposition  to  the  Horthy  Regency 
has  been  rising.  The  Government  lost  the  last 
five  by-elections.  The  next  general  election  will 
be  in  May.  A  new  franchise  bill  was  introduced 
in  Parliament  to  reform  the  franchise  by  reduc- 
ing the  electorate  by  about  one-quarter  and  mak- 
ing the  balance  up  in  country  districts.  It  con- 
tains provisions  for  disqualifying  candidates  and 
voters,  so  that  if  it  became  a  law  the  Govern- 
ment could  practically  control  the  next  Parlia- 
ment ;  a  strong  opposition  has  developed,  how- 
ever, and  indications  are  that  there  will  be  an 
effective  party  in  the  new  Parliament  determine'! 
to  end  the  regency  and  find  a  King.  A  power- 
ful military  clique  is  pushiuii  Archduke  Albrecht, 
who  belongs  to  a  branch  of  the  Hapsburg  family, 
as   candidate   for   the   throne. 

Two  Generals,  several  staff  officers  and  a  few 
subalterns  were  indicted  at  Budapest,  charged 
with  high  treason,  rebellion  and  breach  of  disci- 
pline for  having  participated  in  the  attempt  made 
by  ex-Emperor  Charles  to  regain  his  throne. 

A  contract  was  concluded  between  the  Hun- 
garian Government  and  a  French  syndicate  for 
the  construction  of  an  international  free  port  at 
Budapest.  It  provides  for  the  formation  of  a 
joint  stock  company  with  a  capital  of  100,000,000 
Clowns,  of  which  the  .«yr;dicate  contributes  40 
per  cent,  and  the  State  60  per  cent.  The  com- 
pany receives  a  concession  for  working  the  free 
port  for  fifty  years.  The  syndicate  is  controlled 
by  the  Schneider-Creusot  Company  of  France. 
The  contract  is  sdbject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Reparation  Commission  and  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment. 


Czechoslovakia 

The  Czechoslovak  Government  Chamber  of 
Deputies  passed  a  bill  at  the  end  of  January  for- 
bidding the  sale  of  intoxicants  of  any  kind  to 
persons  under  16  years  of  age.  The  bill  was 
brought  forward  by  the  German  Social  Dem- 
ocrats and  received  the  support  of  .all  parties  ex- 
cept the  Tradesman's  Party  and  the  German  Na- 
tionalists. Persons  must  furnish  proof  that  they 
have  reached  the  age  of  16  before  wine  or  beer 
can  be  sold  to  them,  and  for  other  intoxicants 
they  have  to  be  18.  Beer  and  wine  are  the  only 
intoxicants  to  be  allowed  served  at  public  dances. 
Landlords  of  licensed  premises  and  their  em- 
ployes or  representatives,  as  well  as  the  parents 
or  guardians  of  young  persons,  are  responsible 
for  the  observance  of  the .  law,  and  fines,  im- 
prisonment, or  revoking  of  licenses  are  the 
punishments  after  the  first  offense. 

President  Masaryk  has  issued  an  amnesty  proc- 
lamation which  sets  at  liberty  practically  all  the 
Communist  agitators  and  their  followers  who  were 
jailed  for  participating  in   the  abortive   uprising     J 
and   general   strike  in   December,   1920.     Among     ] 
the  most  prominent  of  the  Communist  chiefs  to      ' 
benefit  by  the  amnesty  are  Alois  Muna  and  M. 
Zapotocky.      The   proclamation    provides   for    the 
immediate    release    of    all    persons    sentenced    to 
serve  eighteen  months  or  less,  while  sentences  of 
from  eighteen  months  to  three  years  are  cut  down     , 
two-thirds.     Sentences   of  more  than  three  years     '• 
are    cut    down    two-thirds    unconditionally,    and    ' 
then   these  reduced    terms   are   cut  in   half,   pro- 
vided that  the  persons  released  are  not  convicted 
of  a  crime  within  five  years  after  the  date  of  the 
amnesty    decree.      Prisoners    released    under    the 
commutation  of  sentences  running  three  years  or     | 
less    are    warned    against    being    convicted    of    a 
crime  within  three  years.     All  fines  are  remitted. 
Prisoners   whose    trials   are    still    under   way  will 
also  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  amnesty  decree 
in  case  they  are  convicted. 

Austria  is  borrowing  500,000,000  Czechoslovak 
crowns  (about  $11,500,000),  the  money  to  be 
transferred  as  soon  as  the  Parliaments  of  the 
Iwo  countries  ratify  the  negotiations  agreed  to  by 
Dr.  Benesh,  Premier  of  Czechoslovakia,  and  two 
Austrian  Ministers  of  Finance,  in  Prague.  The 
loan  is  repayable  within  twenty  years. 


ABORTIVE    REBELLION    IN    ALBANIA 


THREE  HUNDRED  Albanian  rebels  undertook, 
on  March  8,  to  overthrow  the  Government  at 
Tirana  and  set  up  a  new  one  of  their  own.  In 
three  days  their  impromptu  insurrection  had  been 
crushed,  after  fourteen  hours  of  fighting  at  Ti- 
rana. The  stubborn  courage  of  two  members  of 
Parliament — Ahmet  Zogui  and  Spibo  Koleka — 
who  «tood  their  ground-  after  higher  officials  had 
retired  to  Elbassan,  kept  down  a  panic  until  the 
army  could  arrive,  by  forced  marches,  from  the 
northern  border.  Major  Malek  Fraskeri  was 
killed  in  the  first  combat,  when  his  handful  of 
troops,  all  that  were  on  duty  at  the  capital,  were 
opposing  the  rebels  on  the  road  to  Tirana.     The 


insurrectionists,  who  were  occupying  Durazzo 
when  the  Albanian  Army  arrived,  were  defeated 
on  March  10  in  a  long  day's  battle  at  Tirana. 
Zia  Dibra  and  Elez  Yussuf,  leaders  of  the  upris- 
ing, fled  with  the  few  survivors,  but  were  soon 
captured  and  will  probably  be  shot.  The  revolt 
was  the  second  deliberate  attempt  to  embarrass 
the  Government  in  the  presence  of  diplomatic 
visitors.  The  same  thing  had  happened  last  De- 
cember when  the  League  of  Nations  Commis- 
sion was  there;  this  time  the  Frontier  Commis- 
sion, representing  the  Council  of  Ambassadors, 
was  in  Tirana  working  on  the  details  of  the 
boundary  settlement. 


TROUBLES  OF  THE  GREEK 
GOVERNMENT 

Gounaris  Ministry  deposed  by  an  adverse  vote  m  the  National  Assembly,  but 
recalled  a  few  days  later — Friction  with  Italy  due  to  Greek  seizure  of  cargoes 
on  their  way  to  the  Turks 

[Period    Ended    March    15,    1922] 


GREECE  went  through  a  change  of  Govern- 
ment in  the  course  of  the  month,  but  the 
end  of  the  period  again  found  Demetrios  Gou- 
naris at  the  head  of  his  Cabinet  as  before.  The 
overturn  was  caused  by  a  vote  in  the  National 
Assembly  on  March  10,  which  went  against  the 
Government.  On  the  12th  King  Constantino 
charged  Nicholas  Stratos,  former  Minister  of  Ma- 
rine, with  the  formation  of  a  new  Cabinet,  but 
his  Liberals  were  shown  to  be  not  strong  enough 
to  form  a  Government  capable  of  commanding 
the  continued  support  of  the  Parliament.  Hence 
Premier  Gounaris  was  recalled.  This  time  he 
also  took  the  portfolio  of  the  Minister  of  Justice. 
The  other  Ministers  named  in  the  latest  advices 
held  the  same  portfolios  as  before,  Baltazzis  be- 
ing Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Theotokis  Minis- 
ter of  War  and  Protorapadakis  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance. 

The  old  Gounaris  Cabinet  was  formed  a  year 
ago,  and  succeeded  the  previous  Governments  un 
der  Rallys  and  Kalogeropoulos.  The  vote  in 
which  the  Premier  was  overthrown  took  place  on 
the  return  of  the  Premier  from  his  prolonged 
stay  in  London,  Paris  and  Rome,  whither  he  had 
gone  five  months  before  in  quest  of  recognition 
of  the  Greek  national  claims  by  the  Allies,  and 
eventually  to  enlist  their  support  in  the  struggle 
against  the  Kemalist  Turks.  When  he  appeared 
before  the  National  Assembly,  Mr.  Gounaris  made 
a  long  address,  in  which  he  set  forth  the  details 
of  his  activities  abroad. 

He  began  by  stating  that,  while  the  French 
Premier,  M.  Briand,  had  formally  declared  to  him 
that  France,  neither  through  the  Angora  treaty 
nor  through  its  secret  annexes,  assumed  any  en- 
gagement to  assist  Turkey,  M.  Briand  advised 
moderation,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Turks  at 
that  time  were  showing  signs  of  a  more  con- 
ciliatory spirit,  and  he  asked  Greece  to  co-oper- 
ate in  the  re-establishment  of  peace  in  the  Near 
East.  Mr.  Gounaris  told  the  Assembly  how  Lord 
Curzon,  speaking  for  the  British  Government,  ex- 
plained to  the  Greek  Government  the  necessity  of 
peace  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  how  he  laid 
stress  on  the  fact  that  common  action  by  the 
three  allied  powers  was  essential  in  dealing  with 
the  Near  Eastern  question.  The  publication  of 
the  Franco-Kemalist  agreement,  however,  prevent- 
ed the  British  and  French  Governments  from 
getting  together  on  the  Near  Eastern  question. 

Mr.  Gounaris  then  spoke  with  reference  to  the 
loan  about  to  be  offered  to  Greece,  and  said  that 
the  only  details  still  left  open  for  discussion  were 
the  question  of  the  revenues  to  be  pledged  for 
the  service  of  that  loan,  and  that  of  the  acquies- 


cence of  the  International  Commission  of  Finan- 
cial Control,  and  of  the  American  Government. 
Speaking  of  the  negotiations  with  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment, Mr.  Gounaris  said  that  both  Premier 
Bonomi  and  his  Foreign  Minister,  Toretta  (both 
later  resigned),  had  expressed  the  same  senti- 
ments regarding  the  re-establishment  of  peace  in 
the  Near  East.  Finally,  Mr.  Gounaris  explained 
that  the  new  French  Premier,  M.  Poincare,  had 
told  him  that  he  was  jeady  to  co-operate  with  the 
British  Government  in  finding  such  a  solution 
for  the  Near  Eastern  problem  as  would  assure  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
In  conclusion,  he  said  that  he  would  await  the 
results  of  the  next  allied  conference,  April  3,  but 
that  meanwhile  he  .would  take  all  necessary  meas- 
ures to  be  ready  for  any  eventuality. 

Following  the  speech  of  Mr.  Gounaris  the  other 
leaders  addressed  the  National  Assembly;  then 
the  Premier  asked  for  a  vote  of  confidence.  The 
result  was  that  out  of  317  members  of  the  As 
sembly  the  Government  received  155  votes,  with 
12  members  of  the  Cabinet  not  voting,  while  the 
opposition  mustered  161  votes,  as  follows:  Veni- 
zelist  Liberals,  83;  Reformists,  under  N.  Stratos, 
27;  Independents,  23;  Mussulmans  (from  Mace- 
donia and  Thrace),  27.  When  the  result  was 
known,  Mr.  Gounaris  offered  his  resignation, 
which  was  accepted  by  the  King.  Nicholas  Stra- 
tos was  then  asked  to  form  a  Cabinet.  After 
twenty-four  hours  of  conferences  with  his  friends. 
Mr.  Stratos  gave  up  the  task  of  forming  a  Cabi- 
net, and  deposed  his  mandate.  King  Constantine 
then  again  summoned  Mr.  Gounaris  (March  15) 
and  entrusted  him  with  the  reconstruction  of  his 
old  Ministry. 

On  Feb.  14  the  Greek  naval  forces  seized  the 
French  steamer  Espoir  with  a  cargo  of  coal  and 
oil,  whose  final  destination  was  alleged  to  be  the 
Kemalist  Government  at  Mersina.  This  incident 
gave  rise  to  a  long  controversy  between  the 
French  and  Greek  Governments,  the  upshot 
of  it  being  that  Greece  released  the  boat,  but  kept 
the  cargo,  and  referred  the  whole  question  to  an 
international  prize  court.  A  still  more  serious 
case  of  the  same  kind  occurred  on  March  15, 
when  the  Greeks  seized  and  searched  the  Italian 
steamships  Umbria  and  Abbazia,  retaining  the  lat- 
ter. The  Greek  torpedo  boat  Naxos  stopped  the 
Abbazia  near  Ineboli  and  took  it  to  Mudania, 
where,  after  a  three  hours'  search  of  the  vessel, 
the  Turkish  passengers,  including  the  personnel 
of  a  Turkish  sanitary  corps,  were  declared  pris- 
oners of  war.  The  incident  caused  excitement  in 
Italy,  whose  Government  has  not  recognized 
Greece's  right  to  institute  a  blockade  in  its  war 
against  the  Kemalist  Turks. 


ITALY'S  NEW  CABINET  AND 
THE  FIUME  EPISODE 

Fall  of  the  Bonomi  Cabinet  and  advent  of  anew  Government  under  Luigi  Facta 
— How  Fiume  was  captured  by  the  Fascisti 
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THE  Cabinet  of  Ivanoe  Bonomi  was  decisively 
defeated  on  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  on  Feb.  17,  and 
Italy  was  left  without  an  executive  Government 
for  fully  two  weeks,  until  a  new  Government  was 
formed  by  Signor  Luigi  Facta,  ranked  as  a  pro- 
Giolitti  man.  Signor  Bonomi  and  all  his  col- 
leagues resigned  on  Feb.  2,  just  as  the  Vatican 
Conclave  was  opening  for  the  election  of  a  new 
Pope.  The  King  tried  vainly  for  a  week  to  form 
a  new  Government,  but  after  Signor  de  Nicola, 
President  of  the  Chamber,  had  declined  the  post 
of  Premier,  and  Signor  Orlando  had  failed  in  an 
attempt  to  get  a  Cabinet  together,  the  King,  in 
despair  of  any  other  solution,  on  Feb.  9  asked 
Signor  BonoTni  to  return  and  stand  the  test  of  a 
vote  of  confidence.  This  the  harassed  Premier 
rehjctantly  did,  with  the  result  that  he  and  his 
entire  Cabinet  were  defeated  in  the  chamber  on 
Feb.  17  by  a  vote  of  295  to  107.  The  members 
of  the  Popular  or  Catholic  Party  and  the  Re- 
formists alone  voted  for  confidence.  Former 
Premiers  Giolitti  and  Orlando  voted  against 
Bonomi:  former  Premier  Nitti  voted  for  him. 
Both  the  Right  and  Fascisti  factions,  united  in 
their  stand  against  the  Socialists,  voted  solidly 
against  the  returning  Government.  Discontent 
with  the  Bonomi  Government's  vacilliating  foreign 
policy,  combined  with  resentment  over  its  al- 
leged pro-Catholic  bias,  had  weighed  strongly 
against  it.  The  Socialists  were  against  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  connived  at  Fascisti  violence. 

Accepting  the  Chamber's  decision  as  final,  the 
King  set  to  work  to  find  a  new  Premier.  The 
King's  final  choice  of  Signor  Facta,  a  member  of 
the  Chamber  and  former  Minister  of  Justice  and 
Minister  of  Finance,  to  form  a  new  Cabinet,  was 
cited  generally  as  an  evidence  of  Giolitti's  power, 
inasmuch  as  Facta  had  been  one  of  the  veteran 
statesman's   stanch   henchmen. 

The  new  Premier,  in  fact,  was  Giolitti's  politi- 
cal discovery.  Born  in  Pinerolo,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alps,  twenty-one  miles  southwest  of  Turin, 
sixty-two  years  ago,  he  started  life  as  a  lawyer, 
became  Mayor  of  his  native  town,  was  elected 
a  Deputy  from  there,  and  finally  from  Turin;  he 
was  made  Under  Secretary  of  Justice  by  Giolitti, 
then  at  the  height  of  his  political  power  after 
eflacing  Crispi,  and  then  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  (1896-1909);  when  Giolitti  again  became 
Premier  in  1911,  he  appointed  Facta  Minister  of 
Finance.  With  Giolitti  Facta  resigned  in  the 
Spring  of  1914.  His  next  service  was  as  Minister 
of  Justice  in  the  Orlando  Cabinet,  which  resigned 
in  June,  1919,  following  Orlando's  fiasco  at 
Paris.  A  year  later  he  became  Minister  of  the 
Treasury  on  Giolitti's  new  return  to  power.  After 


Bonomi  took  power  in  July,  1921,  Facta  partly 
withdrew  from  active  politics  and  became  the 
President  of  the  Cisalpine  Historical  Society  of 
Turin.  The  loss  of  a  son  in  the  war  had  been 
borne  by  him  with  patriotic  stoicism. 

The  new  Government,  as  announced  by  Signor 
Facta  on  Feb.  25,  was  made  up  as  follows: 

Luigi  Facta — Premier,  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Interim  Minister  of  the  Liberated  Provinces. 

Carlo  Schanzer — Foreign  Affairs. 

Roberto  de  Vito — Navy. 

Signor  Amendola — War. 

Luigi  Rossi — Justice. 

Camillo  Peano — Treasury. 

Teofilo  Rossi— Industry. 

Signor  Riccio — Public  Works. 

Signor   Dlllo    Sbakba — Labor. 

Signor  Di  Cesare — Posts.* 

Anton iNO  Anile — Education. 

Giovanni   Bertini — Agriculture. 

Signor  Bertone — Finance. 

Signor  Di  Scalea — Colonies. 

Carlos    Ferraris — Liberated   Provinces.f 

*Later  replaced  by  Signor  Fulci.  fA  later 
addition,   completing  the  Cabinet   personnel. 

This  Cabinet  represented  a  coalition  of  all  the 
constitutional  groups,  except  the  Nationalists  and 
the  Fascisti.  It  was  said,  however,  that  these 
last  groups  were  not  hostile.  The  Extreme  Left 
and  the  Republicans  will  make  up  the  main  op- 
position. Pacta's  choice  of  Signor  Carlo  Schanzer, 
who  represented  Italy  so  ably  at  the  Washington 
conference,  as  Foreign  Minister,  was  generally 
commended.  The  support  of  the  Catholic  Party 
was  secured  by  the  giving  of  three  portfolios — • 
Education,  Agriculture,  Finance — to  official 
Catholics,  and  one — Colonies — to  a  non-Partisan 
Catholic.  The  new  Cabinet  held  its  first  meeting 
on  Feb.  27  and  soon  found  its  pathway  rather 
thorny.  It  was  faced  with  both  internal  and  ex- 
ternal troubles.  Sanguinary  encounters  between 
the  Fascisti  and  the  Socialists  began  anew  in  a 
number  of  cities  and  the  outbreak  of  a  rev- 
olutionary movement  on  a  large  scale  in  Tripoli 
was  reported  on  March  11.  When  Premier  Facta 
delivered  his  address  at  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment on  March  15  there  were  murmurs  of  ap- 
proval when  he  announced  that  it  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Government  to  restore  order  im- 
partially between  the  warring  factions  of  Italy. 
In  the  next  few  days  he  proceeded  to  back  his 
words  with  deeds.  It  was  officially  stated  on 
March  17  that  already  the  new  Premier's  meas- 
ures had  resulted  in  the  arrest  of  1,000  Fascisti, 
and  it  was  said  that  the  disorderly  communist 
elements  were  being  dealt  with  in  a  similar  style. 
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Fascisti  Capture  Fiume 

The  most  difficult  problem  which  the  new 
Cabinet  has  yet  had  to  face,  however,  is  the  over- 
throw of  the  Zanella  Government  in  Fiume.  Ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo, 
Fiume  was  given  the  status  of  a  Free  City  fol- 
lowing the  ousting  of  d'Annunzio.  Trouble  had 
been  brewing  for  some  time.  The  immediate 
cause  of  Fascisti  activity  was  Zanella's  appoint- 
ment of  Croats  to  the  police  force  for  patrol  duty 
in  the  Croat  district  of  Fiume,  but  the  underlying 
cause  is  the  determination  of  the  Nationalists  to 
secure  the  annexation  of  the  city  to  Italy.  Zanella 
had  tried  for  months  to  disarm  the  Fascisti,  but 
without  success,  the  Italian  carabineers  lending 
but  half-hearted  assistance.  The  Fiume  Presi- 
dent then  demanded  that  the  Italian  Government 
allow  Fiume,  as  a  Free  State,  to  have  its  own 
police  force.  This  was  granted,  and  Zanella 
organized-  his  own  force.  The  Fascisti  became 
more  violent,  and  a  bomb  was  thrown  at  the 
palace  on  Feb.  14;  it  did  not,  however,  explode. 
Other  Fascisti  outrages  were  reported.  The 
Italian  Government  was  considering  plans  to  take 
provisional  control  until  these  troubles  had  sub- 
sided.     Meanwhile    the    Rome    Nationalist    press 


[Italian  Cartoon] 


—Jl  Ji20,  Florence 
THE   VIA    CRUCIS    OF    EUROPEAN   PEACE 


I  hope  that  Genoa  will  be  the  last  " 

"  Oh,  no,  after  that  we  shall  visit  another 


Citizen  : 

Diplomat  : 
place  " 

Citizen:     "I   know   what   place   I    would    like   to  send 
you  to,  with  all  your  secret  diplomacy  " 


fulminated  against  Zanella  on  the  ground  of  his 
alleged  anti-Italianism. 

This  was  the  situation  when,  on  March  3,  the 
Fascisti  in  Fiume,  led  by  Deputy  Giunta,  attacked 
the  Government  Palace.  The  Government  forces 
resisted  energetically.  An  attempt  to  make  a 
sortie  from  the  palace  led  to  severe  fighting,  in 
which  a  number  were  killed.  Finally  the  at- 
tackers seized  an  armored  boat  in  the  bay,  and 
fired  sonie  twenty  cannon  shots  into  the  palace. 
The  Zanella  forces  then  hoisted  a  white  flag  and 
surrendered.  The  President  subsequently  issued 
a  statement  saying  that,  as  the  result  of  these 
events,  he  had  transferred  his  powers  to  "  the 
National  Citizens'  Committee  of  Defense,  which 
stirred  up  this  movement."  This  committee,  on 
its  part,  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that 
the  Provisional  Government  had  been  dissolved, 
and  that  the  committee  had  assumed  full  power. 
Order  was  maintained  by  Italian  carabineers,  and 
the  Italian  Government  was  asked  to  take  over 
the   administration. 

This  dramatic  event  placed  the  Facta  Cabinet 
in  a  quandary.  On  the  one  side  was  the  Gov- 
ernment's pledged  word  under  the  Treaty  of 
Rapallo  to  preserve  the  neutrality  and  independ- 
ence of  the  Free  City.  On  the  other  was  the 
strength  of  popular  Nationalist  senti- 
ment, which  it  was  dangerous  to  ig- 
nore. The  Italian  Government's  atti- 
tude was  that  though  it  realized  the 
delicacy  of  the  situation,  so  far  as 
Facta  and  Schanzer,  the  new  Foreign 
Minister,  were  concerned,  it  was  in 
honor  bound  to  execute  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  with  Jugoslavia.  The  first 
step  taken  by  the  Cabinet  was  to  send 
Italian  troops  to  the  city  to  make 
sure  that  there  should  be  no  further 
outbreaks.  Some  500  carabineers  were 
sent  on  March  5  to  reinforce  the 
carabineers  already  on  the  ground. 
Zanella  by  this  time  had  been  taken 
away  on  a  torpedo  boat. 

The  situation  became  more  compli- 
cated when  Deputy  Giurati,  former 
chief  under  d'Annunzio,  was  chosen 
head  of  a  new  Government  on  votes 
cast  by  the  Fascisti,  Nationalists,  Re- 
publicans and  Catholics,  claiming  to 
represent  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
Fiume  (March  9).  It  was  stated  that 
this  choice  was  made  "  in  order  to  give 
the  city  of  Fiume  a  lasting  peace  after 
much  trouble,  to  restore  business  to 
our  port  and  public  life  under  our 
great  mother,  Italy."  The  Italian  Gov- 
ernment representative.  Commissioner 
Castelli,  meanwhile  was  trying  to 
bring  about  an  agreement  between 
all  the  warring  factions  and  to 
organize  a  coalition  Government.  The 
Italian  Cabinet,  after  several  sessions, 
could  not  reach  a  decision,  but  it 
failed  to.  confirm  the  appointment  of 
Giurati,  though  the  Fiume  Fascisti 
on  March  13  had  formulated  the 
slogan,   "  Giurati   or   disorder !  "      On 
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the  following  day,  however,  it  developed  that 
Giurali  had  yielded  to  the  Government's  urging 
of  the  constitutional  and  international  reasons 
that  made  his  acceptance  unwise.  Disorder  was 
threatened  from  another  source  on  March  16, 
when  Lieutenant  Cabruna,  commander  of  the 
armed  forces  in  the  city,  issued  a  proclamation 
declaring  the  Committee  of  Public  Defense  dis- 
solved, and  himself  assumed  power  to  organize  a 
Government.  Cabruna's  troops  took  full  posses- 
sion of  the  city,  placing  machine  guns  at  the 
Government  Palace,  the  municipal  buildin,';s,  and 
the  post  and  telegraph  olfices.    On  March  17  the 


Italian  Government  ordered  the  occupation  of 
Fiume  by  Italian  troops,  as  a  decisive  step  toward 
fulfilling  its  promises  under  the  Treaty  of 
Rapallo.  The  Jugloslav  Government  had  formally 
protested  against  the  action  of  the  Fascisti. 
Needless  to  say,  Gabriele  d'Annunzio,  hero  of  the 
former  Fiume  coup,  heartily  approved  ihe  Fascisti 
action.  An  ode  written  by  him,  and  addressed 
to  the  insurgents,  ended  thus: 
"  And  if  it  be  necessary  to  die,  thou  wouldst  not 

live,  save  in  the  splendor  of  Italy's  flag. 
And  if  it  be  necessary  to  die,  thou  wouldst  not 

dip  save  crucified  in  Italy's  flag," 


BELGIUM'S  UNION  WITH 
LUXEMBURG 


[Period  Ended  March  1.^.  1922] 


DURING  the  last  month  Belgium  has  been 
busy  making  arrangements  for  the  devel- 
opment of  her  industries  as  well  as  for 
the  safety  of  her  territory.  The  representatives 
of  Belgium  and  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg signed  an  agreement  for  economic  union, 
which  was  reported  favorably  by  the  Committee 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Belgian  Senate  (Feb. 
27),  and  early  ratification  was  expected.  The 
Grand  Duchy  had  been  a  part  of  the  present 
Belgian  Province  of  Luxemburg  until  1839  when, 
against  the  protests  of  the  inhabitants,  it  was 
made  an  inedependent  State  under  William  of 
Holland  as  its  Grand  Duke.  The  Grand  Duchy 
eventually  entered  the  German  Customs  Union 
(Zollverein).  After  the  defeat  of  Germany  in 
1918,  it  was  thought  probable  that  the  Grand 
Duchy  would  be  united  politically  with  either 
Belgium  or  France.  The  inhabitants,  however, 
decided  to  remain  an  independent  State,  but  to 
renounce  all  connection  with  the  German  Zoll- 
verein. The  Duchy  covers  only  about  1,000  square 
miles  and  has  about  250,000  inhabitants.  Its  prin- 
cipal wealth  is  in  iron  mines,  producing  in  pre- 
war times  about  5,000,000  tons  of  ore  annually. 
The  output  of  its  iron  and  steel  plants  is  approx- 
imately 2,000,000  tons  of  iron  and  1,000,000  tons 
of  steel  per  annum.  Belgium  has  comparatively 
little  iron  ore,  but  plenty  of  coal:  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  has  very 
little  coal,  but  plenty  of  iron.  The  products  of 
the  two  countries  supplement  each  other  and, 
consequently,  the  economic  union  of  the  two 
States,  by  which  customs  tariffs  are  suppressed 
and  a  mutual  working  agreement  is  made,  seems 
likely  to  conduce  to  the  economic  development  of 
both  parties  to  the  agreement. 

The  Anglo-Belgian  defensive  pact,  for  which 
negotiations  were  begun  at  Cannes,  continued 
under  discussion  between  the  two  countries.  It 
was  generally  thought  in  Belgium  that  the  result 
would  be  a  thirty-year  treaty  by  which  England 
would  agree  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Belgium  in  the 
event  of  an  attack  from  Germany,  and  that  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  would  be  made  to  accord 


with  the  proposed  Anglo-French  defensive  agree- 
ment as  well  as  with  the  defensive  agreement 
made  between  Belgium  and  France  in  1920. 
These  three  defensive  agreements  would,  to  a 
certain  extent,  take  the  place  of  the  Anglo-Amer- 
ican guarantee  of  France  against  Germany  which 
was  contemplated  at  Paris  in  1919;  they  would 
relieve  Belgium  of  unnecessary  military  expense 
and  enable  her  to  turn  a  still  larger  proportion 
of  her  man-power  to  industry.  Tlie  Belgian  Par- 
liament is  discussing  the  best  method  of  reducing 
her  army  to  the  minimum,  compatible  with  safety. 

Belgian  foreign  trade  statistics,  as  just  given 
out  (United  States  Commerce  Reports,  March  6, 
1922),  indicate  a  falling  off  in  exports  and  im- 
ports, but  show  a  slight  improvement  in  her  trade 
balance  for  the  year  1921  as  compared  with  1920. 
Imports  decreased  from  12,941,765,000  francs  in 
1920  to  10,054,583,000  francs  in  1921  (a  decrease 
of  2,887,182,000  francs),  while  exports  decreased 
from  8,862,011,000  in  1920  to  7,147,327,000  francs 
in  1921  (a  decrease  of  only  1,714,684,000  francs). 

Still  staggering  under  a  burden  of  taxation 
necessitated  by  the  interest  charges  on  the  na- 
tional debt  of  35,000,000,000  francs,  under  ex- 
penses of  Government  that  are  five  times  what 
they  were  before  the  war,  under  a  cost  of  living 
four  and  one-half  times  the  standard  of  1913, 
Belgium  has  nevertheless  been  making  effective 
strides  to  solid  ground  and  gains  in  prosperity.  A 
coalition  effected  between  the  Catholic  (Con- 
servative) Party  and  the  Liberals  against  the 
Radical  Left  (Socialist)  Party  has  been  felt  as  a 
stabilizing  influence  on  business  interests.  It  was 
expected  to  cause  eventually  a  repeal  of  the  pa- 
ternalistic legislation  forced  upon  the  nation  and 
upon  the  Treasury  by  the  Marxian  cult.  Unem- 
ployment has  steadily  decreased  since  October, 
and  the  banks  expect  speedy  adjustment  of  labor 
difficulties,  though  the  unemployment  indemnity 
of  5  to  10  francs  a  day  to  the  family  still  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  heaviest  drains  on  the  Treasury, 
and  exchange  conditions  make  it  impossible  to 
lower  wages. 


FRENCH  PREPARATIONS  FOR  GENOA 

Agreement  between  French  and  British  Premiers  at  Boulogne  on  the  Genoa 
Co7iference — Discussions  deferred  till  April  10 — Reconstruction  expenses 
chargeable  to  Germany  passed  by  Chamber — French  delegation  to  Washington 

[Period  Ended  March  15,   1922] 


THE  Poincare  Government  has  devoted  its 
main  efforts  during  the  month  to  estab- 
lishing with  Great  Britain  the  working  agree- 
ment necessary  for  holding  the  proposed  confer- 
ence at  Genoa  for  the  "economic  reconstitution 
of  Europe  and  consolidation  of  the  peace.  The 
rather  tense  relations  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments, owing  to  the  divergent  diplomatic  policies 
of  Premier  Poincare  and  Premier  Lloyd  George 
were  apparent  chiefly  in  the  one-sided  corre- 
spondence carried  on  for  some  weeks  by  the 
French  Premier.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  treated  with 
silence  M.  Poincare's  attempt  to  substitute  note 
exchanges  for  M.  Briand's  method  of  carrying  on 
diplomatic  negotiations  by  a  series  of  personal 
consultations — a  method  which  the  new  French 
Premier  had  declared  to  be  "irregular  and  harm- 
ful." M.  Poincare  wrote  to  London  suggesting 
that  the  problem  of  German  reparations  be  left 
to  the  Reparations  Committee  for  settlement.  No 
answer  came  from  Downing  Street.  He  wrote 
asking   for   definite   in- 


dications with  regard 
to  the  Genoa  confer- 
ence and  asked  that  its 
date  be  deferred.  He 
received  no  reply.  He 
wrote  a  request  that 
representatives  from 
the  Little  Entente 
should  be  admitted  to 
the  meeting  of  allied 
experts  who  should 
consider  the  Genoa  pro- 
gram. As  still  no  an- 
swer was  forthcoming 
from  the  sphinx-like 
British  Prime  Minister, 
who  was  alleged  to  be 
too  busy  with  pressure 
of  internal  affairs  to 
write  replies  of  such 
length  as  the  matters 
in  question  called  for, 
M.  Poincare's  political 
opponents  began  to 
publish  criticisms  of 
the  new  Premier's  dip- 
lomatic methods  as  be- 
•ing  no  more  advan- 
tageous for  French  in- 
terests than  those  of 
M.  Briand  has  been. 
It  was  regarded  as  a 
^leparture  from  Premier 
Poincare's  own  pro- 
fessed policy  when  it 
was  announced  that  an 


interview  between  him  and  Premier  Lloyd  George 
would  be  held  at  Boulogne  on  Saturday,  Feb.  25. 
The  interview  between  the  two  Premiers  re- 
sulted in  a  mutual  compromise  that  re-established 
cordial  relations  and  effected  a  working  program. 
According  to  the  official  communique  published 
in  Le  Temps  on  Feb.  27,  they  agreed  on  guar- 
anties that  the  conference  should  permit  no  at- 
tack on  the  prerogatives  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, no  challenge  to  any  of  the  treaties  (mean- 
ing the  Angora  treaty  and  perhaps  others), 
signed  by  France  "  since  the  peace  "  and  no  ques- 
tion of  the  rights  of  France  and  the  other  Allies  to 
their  dues  in  the  matter  of  war  reparations.  Only 
after  strict  compliance  with  the  conditions  fixed 
would  Germany  and  Russia  be  admitted  to  the 
Genoa  conference.  The  experts  of  the  nations  to 
participate  were  to  hold  a  brief  meeting  in  Lon- 
don to  discuss  economic  and  technical  questions 
involved  in  the  agenda.  The  Italian  Government 
was  to  be  requested  to  convoke  the  conference 
at  Genoa  on  April  10. 


[German  Cartoon] 


—Kladderadatsch,    Berlin 

THE    FRENCH    FIGHTING    COCK 
"  This  barnyard  creature  will  not  let  its  claws 
and    beak    be    clipped.     That    may    prove    dan- 
gerous " 


To  this  request  the 
Italian  Government 
made  no  objection.  All 
the  foregoing  guaran- 
ties M.  Briand  had  de- 
clared he  had  received 
at  the  interrupted 
Cannes   conference. 

Little  was  said  offi- 
cially of  the  long- 
? ending  Franco-British 
reaty  of  defensive  al- 
liance, but  from  out- 
givings in  the  press 
of  both  countries  there 
was  evident  expecta- 
tion that  it  would  be 
signed  long  before  the 
Genoa   conference. 

The  budget  expenses 
of  13,500,000,000  francs 
chargeable  to  Germany 
were  adopted  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies 
on  Feb.  23.  This  ac- 
tion followed  a  frank 
admission  by  Premier 
Poincare  and  Finance 
Minister  de  Lasteyrie 
of  the  difficulties  of  en- 
forcing the  indemnity 
clauses  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles.  Because 
of  Germany's  default, 
M.  de  Lesteyrie  empha- 
sized the  necessity  for 
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France  to  float  a  new  loan  of  8,000,- 
000,000  francs,  and  to  issue  new 
Treasury  bonds.  *  *  *  In  respect 
to  German  reparations  in  general,  the 
French  are  strongly  insisting  that  the 
German  Government  halt  the  issue  of 
paper  marks,  which  in  the  last  few 
months  have  been  increasing  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  The  Germans  contend 
that  these  heavy  issues  are  necessary 
to  meet  reparation  claims.  The  French 
reply  that  they  have  expended  for  re- 
construction work  6,000,000,000  marks, 
which,  on  a  gold  liasis,  is  in  excess 
of  the  11,000,000,000  marks  Germany 
has  paid  on  reparations,  and  that  they 
have  done  this  without  the  reckless 
issue  of  paper  money.  The  German 
Finance  Minister  Hermes  in  advocat- 
ing before  the  Reichstag  on  March  17 
an  international  loan  for  partial  liqui- 
dation of  the  reparations  debt  de- 
clared incidentally  that  this  paper 
flood  could  not  be  checked  at  present, 
denied  the  charge  that  it  was  due 
to  any  desire  deliberately  to  depre- 
ciate German  currency,  and  declared 
that  economic  help  must  come  from 
outside.  The  Reparations  Committee 
met  in  Paris  on  March  21,  and,  after 
an  all-day  session  lasting  until  mid- 
night, upheld  the  Cannes  decision  that 
Germany  in  the  year  1922  must  pay 
720,000,000  gold  marks  in  cash  and 
1,450,000,000  marks  gold  value  in. 
materials.  It  also  ordered  the  imme- 
diate limitation  of  the  issue  of  Ger- 
man paper  money. 

Other  requirements  decided  upon 
by  the  Reparations  Commission  are 
that  the  Reichsbank  shall  be  autono- 
mous, that  the  German  budget  shall 
be  balanced  by  an  interior  loan  of 
1.000,000,000  marks  gold,  and  that 
Germany  shall  make  her  citizens  bring 
back  into  the  country  the  bonds  and 
other  securities  hidden  abroad  since 
the    armistice. 

The  Ministry  of  Finance  on  Feb.  19 
issued  an  edict  declaring  that  unless 
delinquents  in  the  payment  of  income 
taxes  fulfilled  their  obligations  after 
three  months'  notice,  they  would  be 
subject  to  garnishee  proceedings.  Fi- 
nance Minister  de  Lasteyrie  issued 
this  notice  after  the  discovery  that 
over  200,000  persons  had  failed  to 
pay,  thus  increasing  the  country's 
budget  difficulties. 

The  appearance  of  Premier  Poin- 
care  and  Albert  Sarraut,  Minister  for 
the  Colonies,  before  the  Joint  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Army  and  Navy  Commis- 
sions, on  March  17,  led  to  one  of  the 
stormiest  meetings  of  the  commissions 
held  in  recent  years.  M.  Sarraut  vig- 
orously defended  the  French  delega- 
tion at  Washington  for  the  part  that 
it  had  played  in  the  discussions,  and 
declared    himself    perfectly    satisfied 


[American   Cartoonl 


—Omaha   Daily   Bee 
TRYING    TO    LOOK    LIKE    A    TURNIP 


[Norwegian   Cartoon] 


—Karikaturen,  Christiania 

THE   ANGLO-FRENjCH   AGREEMENT 
John    Bull:      "Don't    cry,    Marianno!     I   promise    to 
protect    you    against    that    German    for   ten    years.      Then 
you  can  see  If  you  can  manage  him  yourself  !  " 
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with  the  results  of  that 
conference,  as  far  as 
France  was  concerned. 
M.  Poincare,  though 
jruarded  in  his  state- 
ments, showed  no  en- 
thusiasm over  the  work 
done  by  ex  -  Premier 
Briand,  and  on  being 
challenged  by  M.  An- 
dre Tardieu,  who  de- 
clared that  France  had 
suffered  the  deepest 
humiliation  by  being 
excluded  from  the  early 
deliberations  leading  up 
to  the  four -power 
treaty,  replied:  "I  am 
not  the  sponsor  for  the 
French  delegation.  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  shaping  of  its  poli- 
cies, or  the  naming  of 
its  members."  Later, 
he  added :  "  Never  shall 
France  attend  another 
conference  where  she 
will  not  be  treated  on 
the  same  footing  with 
other  countries." 

Henri  Desire  Landru, 
convicted  last  Novem- 
ber   of    murdering   ten 


[American   Cartoon] 


— Baltimore  Sun 
GIVE  MB  A  TICKET  TO  GENOA 


women  and  a  boy, 
burning  their  bodies 
and  throwing  their  dis- 
membered limbs  into  a 
pond,  was  guillotined 
at  St.  Pierre  Prison, 
Versailles,  on  Feb.  25. 
Thus  ended  the  career 
of  a  criminal  whose 
crimes  and  sinister  per- 
sonality had  filled  the 
columns  of  the  French 
press  for  months  and 
the  echo  of  whose 
deeds  had  been  spread 
all  over  the  civilized 
world. 

Vital  statistics  in  the 
French  census  for  1921 
show  that  the  popula- 
tion increased  that  year 
only  one-third  as  fast 
as  that  of  Germany. 
The  population  of 
France  is  37,000,000; 
that  of  Germany  64,- 
000,000.  Excess  of 
French  births  over 
deaths  in  the  first  half 
of  last  year  was  72,851 ; 
excess  of  German  births 
in  the  same  period,/ 
179,356. 


SUFFRAGE  OUTBREAKS  IN  JAPAN 


[Period  Ended  March  1.5,  1922] 


SERIOUS  disorders  occurred  in  Tokio  on  Feb. 
23  as  the  culmination  to  mass  demonstrations 
in  favor  of  universal  suffrage.  The  occasion  for 
the  demonstration  had  been  the  announcement 
that  discussion  of  the  universal  suffrage  bill 
would  take  place  in  the  lower  house  in  the  after- 
noon. Elaborate  police  precautions  were  taken  to 
keep  the  crowds  moving  and  to  prevent  them 
from  entering  the  Diet  precincts.  The  throngs 
gathered  in  large  force  about  noon,  and  at  first 
were  orderly.  Motor  cars  were  used  for  distrib- 
uting handbills  in  favor  of  the  bill  throughout 
tlie  city.  At  about  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
demonstrators  in  large  numbers  pushed  their  way 
to  the  Diet  precincts,  hurling  insults  at  the  police, 
who  were  packed  in  great  numbers  along  the 
route  and  before  the  Diet  doors.  At  about  7 
o'clock  in  the  evening  some  1,000  men  tried  to 
break  through  the  police  lines  and  reach  the 
headquarters  of  the  Kenseikai,  or  Opposition 
Party,  near  the  Diet  building.  The  police,  in 
repelling  the  onslaught,  used  the  flats  of  their 
swords,  and  in  the  melee  many  were  severely 
bruised.  A  number  of  the  police  were  roughly 
handled  by  the  crowd.  Resen'es  were  rushed  up 
and    order   was    finally    restored.      Some    fifty   of 


the  demonstrators  were  arrested  and  150  injured. 

Before  the  debate  a  member  of  the  Opposition 
had  presented  a  motion  to  impeach  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  for  using  the  police  against  the 
people.  In  the  course  of  violent  discussion  some 
one  threw  a  live  snake  on  the  floor  from  a  gal- 
lery, arousing  intense  excitement.  New  uproar 
followed  at  the  next  day's  sessions  in  an  attempt 
to  fix  the  blame  for  the  snake  episode.  A  would- 
be  Government  defender  was  hissed  and  hooted 
down,  and  the  session  had  to  be  suspended. 

The  Government  has  decided  to  convert  the 
Japanese  naval  base  of  Port  Arthur  into  a  com- 
mercial port.  Maizuru,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant naval  stations  on  the  coast  of  the  Sea  of 
Japan,  it  was  unoffJcially  stated,  would  be  reduced 
to  the  rank  of  a  naval  port.  Some  60,000  workers 
in  the  imperial  dockyards  are  to  be  discharged 
as  a  result  of  the  Washington  pacts  for  the  re- 
duction of  armaments.  The  Japanese  Admiralty 
expect  most  of  these  men  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
scrapping  operations  on  the  doomed  warships  for 
some  years  to  come. 

Viscount  Kiyoiira's  appointment  as  President  of 
the  Privy  Council,  to  succeed  the  late  PrincQ 
Yamagata,  was  announced  on  Feb.  7. 


[German    Cartoon] 


GERMANY'S 
GROWING 
PEACE 
ACTIVITIES 

[Period  Ended  March  15,  1922] 


THE  Wirth  Government  was 
sustained  in  tlie  Reichstag  by 
a  vote  of  220  to  185  on  a  test  of 
confidence.  The  majority  of  the 
Independent  Socialist  Parly  ab- 
stained   from    voting. 

Dr.  Kapp,  head  of  the  Kapp 
putsch  of  \Iarch,  1920,  who  is  a 
refugee  in  Sweden,  recently  offered 
to  surrender  himself  to  the  German 
Government,  provided  he  was 
guaranteed  free  transit.  The  Su- 
preme Court  at  Leipsic  declined 
the  offer,  apparently  preferring 
that  the  secrets  of  the  Kapp  revo- 
lution be  not  bared  at  present. 

Three  hundred  former  Generals 
of  the  Great  General  Staff  organ- 
ized themselves  into  the  Count 
Schlieffen  Association,  naming 
their  society  after  Field  Marshal 
von  Schlieffen,  under  whom  they 
had  served.  Generals  Ludendorff, 
von  Falkenhayn.  von  Galwitz,  von 
Einem,  von  Hutier,  von  Hoepner 
and  Prince  Oscar  attended  the 
meeting. 

The  reactionary  Bavarian  College  Circle  repudi- 
ated the  constitution  adopted  Jan.  18  by  the  main 
committee  of  the  German  student  body,  provid- 
ing for  the  abolition  of  race  discrimination,  and 
the  Bavarian  representative  was  removed  for  sup- 
porting it. 

The  great  Krupp  works  at  Essen  have  been 
entirely  disarmed  and  demilitarized.  Fully  1,000,- 
000,000  marks'  worth  of  war-manufacturing  ma- 
terial was  scrapped  under  the  eyes  of  the  Allied 
Control  Commission,  and  new  peace  machinery 
has  been  installed.  The  giant  gun  lathes,  the 
largest  in  the  world,  instead  of  turning  out  guns, 
arc  now  producing  long,  seamless  steel  tubes  of 
huge  diameter  for  Germany's  nitrate  industry. 
These  are  used  in  the  Haber  process  of  extract- 
ing nitrogen  from  the  air  in  manufacturing  ni- 
trates. Locomotive  building  has  been  begun  on 
an  extensive  scale.  The  works  are  also  turning 
out  agricultural  machinery  and  cash  registers, 
motor  trucks,  steei  freight  cars  and  railroad-sig- 
naling apparatus.  The  Essen  works  employ  about 
50,000  men,  as  against  45,000  before  the  war,  but 
the  actual  output  is  considerably  less,  partly  from 
the  effect  of  the  eight-hour  day,  as  against  the 
pre-war  working  day  of  ten  or  twelve  hours,  and 
from  the  decrease  in  individual  efficiency.  The 
Krupp  workers  insist  on  working  eight  hours  con- 
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tinuously,  except  for  one  fifteen-minute  pause,  be- 
ginning work  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  so  that 
they  finish  at  2:15  in  the  afternoon.  This  gives 
the  workers  all  the  afternoon,  as  well  as  the 
evening,  to  themselves.  The  plan  results  in  a 
decrease  in  efficiency,  because  of  the  long  period 
for  dissipation,  pleasure  and  idleness. 

The  municipal  people's  kitchens  in  Berlin, 
which  were  started  in  1916,  are  to  be  discontin- 
ued on  April  30. 

The  cost  of  living  is  advancing  with  remark- 
able strides.  On  a  paper  mark  basis,  wheat  is 
sixty  times  higher  and  rye  fifty-five  times  higher 
than  before  the  war;  coal  is  sixty-five  times  high- 
er, and  a  street-car  ride  in  Berlin  is  thirty  times 
higher.  The  average  living  costs  in  February 
were  forty-three  times  higher  than  in  1913. 

The  debt  of  Germany  on  Feb.  28  was  277,320,- 
000,000  marks,  an  increase  in  February  of  3,500,- 
000,000  marks. 

North  German  Lloyd  and  Hamburg-Ameri- 
can liners  appeared  in  New  York  Harbor  for  the 
first  time  in  eight  years.  The  Hamburg's  Wurt- 
temburg  arrived  Feb.  20,  the  North  German 
Lloyd's  Seydlitz  arrived  Feb.  27.  The  Lloyd  liner 
was  met  at  Quarantine  with  a  band  and  300  peo- 
ple. The  two  ships  brought  87  cabin  and  198 
third-class  passengers  and  large  cargoes. 


AFFAIRS  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Unionist  violence  attends  Guatemala's  Presidential  election — American 
marines  sentenced  for  shooting  Nicaraguan  police — Martial  law  in  Salvador 
— Canal  Zone  artillery  outranged 

[Period  Ended  March  15,  1922] 


Guatemala 

G GENERAL  JOSE  MARIA  ORELLANA,  who 
J  overthrew  the  Herrera  Government  of  Gua- 
temala last  December  and  had  been  acting  as 
Provisional  President,  was  elected  Constitutional 
President  on  Feb.  15,  receiving  virtually  all  the 
votes  cast.  He  was  for  eight  years  Chief  of  Staff 
to  President  Cabrera,  and  after  election  declared 
that  Guatemala  sought  no  better  relations  with 
any  nation  on  earth,  either  politically  or  commer- 
cially, than  with  the  United  States.  There  was 
some  disorder  during  the  elections,  adherents  of 
the  Government  being  fired  on  by  members  of 
the  Unionist  Party.  Several  persons  were  killed 
and  many  others  wounded  in  Sanarate,  Santare 
and  Jalapa.  The  Guatemalan  Army  succeeded  in 
re-establishing  order.  President  Orellana  opened 
Congress  personally  on  March  2,  recomnjending 
a  law  regulating  the  exploitation  of  petroleum 
and  encouraging  foreign  capital. 

Nicaragua 

Twenty-six  American  marines,  who  were  found 
guilty  of  engaging  in  a  fight  with  Nicaraguan 
police  in  Managua,  in  which  three  of  the  latter 
were  killed,  were  sentenced  by  an  American 
court-martial  held  there  on  March  7;  twenty  were 
sentenced  to  eight  years'  imprisonment,  three  to 
ten  years  and  three  to  twelve  years.  Local  resent- 
ment over  the  shooting  was  entirely  calmed  by  the 
verdict.  The  American  officers  who  composed 
the  court  left  for  the  United  States  on  March  8. 

The  volcano  of  Ometepe  has  been  again  in 
eruption,  sending  forth  enormous  streams  of  lava, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Ometepe,  in 
Lake  Nicaragua,  on  which  the  volcano  is  situated, 
fled  to  the  mainland.  The  last  great  outburst  of 
Ometepe  was  on  June  19,  1883. 

Salvador 

Fifty-four  cadets  tried  to  start  a  revolt  in  Sal- 
irador,  the  American  Consul,  Montgomery  Schuy- 
iler,  reported  to  the  State  Department  on  Feb.  17. 
|;They  marched  from  the  Military  Academy  to  the 
:  cavalry  barracks  and  tried  to  get  the  regular 
|cavalry  to  join  them.    Failing,  they  fled,  pursued 


by  loyal  troops.  Fearing  further  disturbances, 
Congress,  at  the  request  of  President  Menendez, 
proclaimed  martial  law. 

Panama  Canal  Zone 

Figures  were  presented  to  Congress  on  Feb.  18 
showing  that  guns  in  existing  defenses  of  the 
Panama  Canal  are  outranged  thousands  of  yards 
by  the  guns  of  foreign  warships  now  afloat,  so 
that  hostile  fleets  could  lie  off  the  entrances  out 
of  range  and  knock  the  forts  to  pieces  without 
risk  to  themselves.  Army  experts  suggested 
equipping  the  forts  with  batteries  equal  in  power 
and  range  to  the  largest  gun  that  can  be  mounted 
afloat  under  the  decisions  of  the  Washington 
arms  conference. 

Ancon  Hill  in  the  Canal  Zone  was  the  scene 
in  March  of  the  laying  of  the  foundation  of  a 
memorial  to  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  the  form  of 
the  letters  "  T.  R."  in  white  stone,  each  letter  to 
be  fifty  feet  high.  A  stone  from  the  Culebra 
cut  of  the  Panama  Canal,  weighing  a  ton  and  a 
half,  arrived  at  New  York  on  March  7  to  be 
placed  over  the  grave  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  at 
Oyster  Bay. 

Ratifications  of  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Colombia,  by  which  the  American 
Government  pays  $25,000,000  for  the  secession  of 
Panama  and  the  Canal  Zone  seizure,  were  exi 
changed  in  Bogota  on  March  1. 

Costa  Rica 

Costa  Rica  owns  Cocos  Island  in  the  Pacific, 
545  miles  southwest  of  Panama — a  little  island 
which  bids  fair  to  rival  Juan  Fernandez  in 
romantic  stories.  It  is  the  scene  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson's  "  Treasure  Island,"  and  Captain  W. 
L.  Morgan  and  his  pirate  crew  are  reported  to 
have  buried  there  in  1820  gold  and  treasure 
stolen  from  Spanish  churches  in  Peru.  There 
have  been  fifty  parties  organized  to  search  for 
this  treasure  within  the  past  hundred  years,  but 
none  has  succeeded.  A  party  of  Americans  has 
arrived  at  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  and  applied  to 
the  Government  for  permission  to  renew  the 
search,  according  to  a  dispatch  from  San  Salvador 
of  March  7. 


SOUTH  AMERICA  RECOVERING 

Trade  and  immigration  increasing  in-  Argentina,  especially  from  Germany 
and  Spain — Chile  preparing  to  ship  fruits  to  the  United  States — Brazil's  plans 
for  an  international  exposition 

[Period  Ended  March  35,   1922] 


Argentina 

'T^HE  economic  and  commercial  situation  in  Ar- 
-I-  gentina  has  improved  considerably  during 
the  last  month,  through  increase  in  exports,  bet- 
ter prices  for  raw  materials  and  a  steady  decline 
in  imports.  The  Government  has  authorized  the 
Banco  de  la  Nacion  to  extend  loans  to  land 
owners  and  to  farmers  with  no  less  than  a  five- 
year  lease,  each  individual  loan  not  to  exceed 
S50,000  nacJonales.  Commercial  circles  have  de- 
veloped considerable  interest  in  the  efforts  made 
by  Japanese  merchants  to  extend  their  trade  re- 
lations with  Argentina.  The  Tokio  Government 
is  negotiating  an  agreement  with  that  of  Buenos 
Aires  for  an  increase  in  Japanese  immigration 
into  Argentina. 

Immigration  continues  to  increase,  especially 
from  Germany  and  Spain.  In  the  latest  month 
reported,  there  came  through  the  Port  of  Buenos 
Aires  over  25,000  immigrants.  The  Foreign  Of- 
fice has  sent  a  circular  lo  the  Legations  and  Con- 
sulates throughout  the  world,  calling  attention  to 
the  recent  abolition  of  restrictions  imposed  dur- 
ing the  war  in  matters  of  passports  for  foreign- 
ers entering  Argentina  and  recommending  to  Ar- 
gentinian consular  agents  the  issuance  of  simple 
certificates  of  free  transit  for  travelers  of  honor- 
able antecedents. 

Brazil 

President  Pessoa's  veto  of  the  budget  plan  for 
1922  as  passed  by  both  branches  of  Congress  has 
created  passionate  comments  in  political  circles 
and  throughout  the  country.  While  some  politi- 
cal leaders,  like  Senator  Machado,  maintain  that 
the  President  has  no  authority  to  limit  appropri- 
ations made  by  the  Legislature,  public  opinion, 
anil  especially  conunercial  circles,  is  outspoken 
in  praise  of  the  Presidential  measure.  In  his 
message  to  Congress  the  President  declares  that 
he  feels  it  his  duty  to  oppose  an  inflation  of  the 
budget  on  the  ground  that  it  would  upset  the 
financial  conditions  of  the  country.  Congress, 
furthermore,  had  usurped  Executive  privileges  in 
dictating  an  increase  in  salaries  for  Treasury  em- 
ployes and  creating  other  places  for  political  fa- 
vorites. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  issued  a  de- 
cree that  cotton  planters  should  be  encouraged 
and  that  great  extensions  of  land  shall  be  opened 
up  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton. 

The  contest  for  the  Presidency  of  the  republic 
has  centred  around  the  personalities  of  Dr.  Ar- 
thur Bernardes  and  Nilo  Pecanha.  Senhores  Ur- 
bano  dos  Santos  and  Joaquin  Seabra  are,  re- 
spectively, the  candidates  for  the  Vice  Presidency. 


A  large  plant  for  the  production  of  caustic 
soda  and  chlorate  will  make  of  Brazil  the  first 
Latin-American  country  to  manufacture  these 
products.  The  enterprise  was  planned  during  the 
war,  when  the  manufacture  of  poison  gas  ab- 
sorbed most  of  the  world's  productive  activity. 

Great  activity  is  displayed  in  the  improvement 
of  the  site  where  the  International  Exposition 
commemorating  the  centenary  of  Brazilian  inde- 
pendence is  to  be  held.  The  surrounding  zone 
has  been  drained  and  planted  with  trees,  and, 
with  tl'.e  tropical  fertility  of  the  soil,  will  soon  be- 
come a  park.  A  "  belt "  avenue  will  encircle 
the  exposition  grounds.  Castello  Hill  is  rapidly 
disappearing  under  the  steam  shovel.  England 
and  other  countries  have  already  begun  the  con- 
struction of  their  pavilions  and  American  engi- 
neers in  charge  of  the  United  States  building 
have  started  the  preparatory  work. 

(JIILE 

By  a  bill  promulgated  late  in  February,  coast- 
wise traffic  is  reserved  exclusively  to  ships  car- 
rying the  Chilean  flag.  Several  foreign  com- 
panies doing  business  in  Chilean  waters  have  ap- 
plied for  their  nationalization,  so  as  to  be  in  a 
position  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  national 
trade.  All  foreign  navigation  companies  having 
their  main  offices  in  a  Chilean  port  are  entitled 
to  this  privilege.  An  exposition  of  Chilean  fruits 
has  just  opened  in  Santiago  in  connection  with 
a  convention  of  fruit  growers  meeting  to  discuss 
the  best  methods  and  means  of  developing  the 
exportation  of  the  produce  of  Chilean  orchards. 
There  is  much  talk  .of  establishing  regular  ship- 
ments of  fresh  fruit  to  the  United  States.  Chil- 
ean experts  have  toured  the  fruit-growing  Amer- 
ican States  from  California  to  Florida  with  the 
purpose  of  learning  at  first  hand  the  methods  of 
transportation  and  the  features  of  the  co-opera- 
tive system  as  employed  in  the  United  States. 
Favored  by  the  circumstance  that  the  seasons 
alternate  between  the  Northern  and  Southern 
continents,  groweis,  capitalists  and  shippers  are 
working  together  to  give  the  business  a  perma- 
nent organization. 

The  Government  has  canceled  a  contract  for 
n.000,000  lire  in  armaments  ordered  from  an 
Italian  factory.  This  cancellation  followed  that 
of  several  other  foreign  contracts,  in  pursuance 
of  the  policy  of  strict  economy  recently  inaugu- 
rated. 

The  Governments  of  Mexico  and  Chile  have 
established  an  exchange  of  military  students 
whereby  eight  cadets  of  the  Academy  of  Chapul- 
tepec  will  complete  their  studies  at  the  Military 
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School  of  Santiago,  Chile,  while  the  same  num- 
ber of  Chilean  military  students  go  to  Mexico 
for  a  similar  additional  course. 

Colombia 

The  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations  of  Colom- 
bia, Nenor  Uribe,  and  the  United  States  Minister 
in  Bogota,  Mr.  Philip,  on  March  1  exchanged 
ratifications  of  the  treaty  establishing  the  com- 
pensations offered  to  Colombia  for  the  losses  she 
sustained  when  Panama  formed  a  separate  Gov- 
ernment in  order  to  conclude  with  the  United 
States  the  transaction  for  building  the  Panama 
Canal.  On  this  occasion  the  Provisional  Presi- 
dent, Senor  Holguin,  issued  a  proclamation  em- 
phasizing the  advantages  of  the  treaty.  Public 
opinion  has  received  it  with  great  satisfaction 
throughout  the  country.  The  day  following  the 
exchange  of  ratifications.  Minister  Philip  deliv- 
ered to  President  Holguin  a  message  from  Presi- 
dent Harding  in  which  he  said  that  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  the  United  States  hoped 
that,  as  the  result  of  this  act,  all  misunderstand- 
ing between  the  two  countries  would  vanish,  to- 
gether with  everything  else  that  might  hinder  the 
re-establishment  of  their  historical  friendship. 

Owing  to  the  penury  of  the  fiscal  treasury 
and  the  political  maneuvring  and  delays  of  pri- 
vate interests  to  offer  an  internal  loan,  the  Gov- 
ernment was  forced  to  issue  paper  money  for 
$500,000.  A  project  for  the  increase  of  customs 
duties  by  20  per  cent,  was  abandoned,  owing  to 
the  urgent  need  of  fiscal  resources.  A  German 
company  has  made  a  contract  with  the  Govern- 
ment for  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Magdalena  River,  which  every  day  becomes  less 
suitable  for  the  transit  of  cargo  steamboats. 

Uruguay 

The  Administration  is  seriously  embarrassed 
by  the  problem  of  maintenance  of  the  national 


merchant  marine,  made  up  entirely  of  the  steam- 
ers taken  over  from  German  companies  when  re- 
lations were  broken  between  the  two  countries. 
Open  bids  for  the  leasing  of  the  transports  gave 
negative  results.  Without  hope  of  finding  any 
profitable  use  for  the  fleet  at  once,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  proposed  either  to  tie  up  the  vessels 
until  the  Argentinian  harvest  in  March  might 
offer  some  chance  for  their  employment  or  to 
wait  for  the  decision  of  the  London  Committee, 
which  would  determine  the  definite  ownership 
of  tKese  transports. 

Peru 

A  number  of  political  prisoners,  detained  since 
the  last  attempt  to  overthrow  President  Leguia,  a 
year  ago,  have  been  liberated.  The  measure  is 
considered  the  forerunner  of  a  general  amnesty 
for  political  prisoners.  *  *  *  The  police  force 
is  to  be  reformed  nationally  in  accordance  with 
the  plans  of  n.  commission  from  the  celebrated 
Spanish  Guardia  Civil,  which  has  come  to  Peru 
under  contract  with  the  Government. 

Ecuador 

The  negotiations  for  a  loan  of  $25,000,000  with 
American  bankers  have  ended  in  complete  fail- 
ure. The  prospective  lenders  asked  first  for  ex- 
haustive data  as  to  the  national  resources  to  be 
given  as  a  guarantee  of  payment,  and  evidently 
the  information  was  not  satisfactory.  The  ulti- 
mate reason  given  for  the  refusal  of  the  loan  was 
the  instability  of  legislation  in  Ecuador.  Public 
opinion  has  drawn  many  lessons  from  the  failure, 
but,  above  all,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
European  capitalists  do  not  go  so  far  into  details 
as  American  capitalists  do,  and  that  they  have 
more  confidence  of  being  reimbursed  by  Latin- 
American  countries. 


OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  MEXICO 


[Period  Ended  March   15,   3922] 


DESPAIRING  of  getting  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment to  acknowledge  in  a  treaty  that  it 
has  no  intention  of  confiscating  the  property  of 
foreigners.  President  Harding  let  it  be  known  on 
Feb.  17  that  he  saw  no  prospect  for  an  early 
resumption  of  official  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  Listening  to  rumors  of  grow- 
ing unrest  in  northern  Mexico,  which  might  bring 
about  intervention,  the  Washington  Government 
on  Feb.  15  ordered  American  troops  on  the  bor- 
der to  be  in  readiness  to  protect  American  lives 
and  property.  Armed  men  on  Feb.  8  had  crossed 
the  border  from  the  American  side,  burned  three 
railroad  bridges  and  tried  to  hold  up  the  Mexico 
City  Express.  This  was  said  to  be  the  reason 
for  the  mobilization,  but  General  Howze,  seeing 
that  the  Mexicans  were  not  disturbed,  demobil- 
ized his  force  after  two  days.  Meanwhile,  Presi- 
dent Obregon  again  let  it  ^e  known  that  the  de 
mand  for  a  treaty  altering  the  national  Constitu- 


tion had  no  precedent  in  the  practice  of  civilized 
nations,  and  that  he  would  not  comply  with  it. 

Nicholas  Rodriguez,  with  a  handful  of  men, 
tried  to  start  trouble  on  Feb.  8,  was  wounded 
and  escaped  to  Texas,  where  he  was  arrested  on 
March  1  and  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  of 
fomenting  a  revolution.  Mexico  asked  for  his 
extradition.  Another  rebel,  Pablo  Marrero,  was 
killed  in  Chihuahua  on  Feb.  20.  General  Antonio 
Pruneda,  who  was  captured  in  Coahuila  and  con- 
victed of  plotting  with  Francisco  Murgia,  was 
executed  on  Feb.  14.  By  March  5  it  was  an- 
nounced that  all  rebel  movements  had  died  down. 
Tax  disputes  with  the  American  oil  companies 
were  finally  settled  on  Feb.  28  by  payment  to 
Mexico  of  $6,750,000,  a  compromise  on  40  ner 
cent,  of  the  amount  claimed,  most  of  it  being 
paid  in  gold  rather  than  the  proposed  alternative 
of  Mexican  bonds.  The  monev  was  set  aside  to 
pay  interest  on  the  Mexican  debt  as  soon  as  an 
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agreement  can  be  reached  with  foreign  bond- 
holders. 

Mexico  City  was  recently  disturbed  by  several 
important  strikes.  The  British  Consul  closed  his 
office  in  protest.  J.  W.  Kelley,  President  of  the 
Machinists'  Union,  and  P.  J.  Marrion,  President 
of  the  Ironworkers'  Union,  arrived  in  Mexico  City 
on  March  4  to  bring  about  solidarity  with  labor 
unions  in  the  United  States  and  to  inform  Presi- 
dent Obregon  that  more  than  six  million  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
its  allied  unions  in  Canada  stand  solidly  behind 
him  and  are  working  to  secure  recognition  by 
the  United  States. 

Disturbances  in  Michoacan  and  Jalisco  caused 
the  Federal  Government  to  assume  an  energetic 
attitude  early  in  March.  Rebels  under  Fran- 
cisco Cardenas  threatened  to  surround  Morelia, 
the  capital  of  Michoacan,  on  March  12.  Gov- 
ernor Mujica,  against  whom  the  movement  was 
directed,  offered  to  resign,  but  the  State  Legis- 
lature refused,  granting  him  instead  a  year's 
leave  of  absence.  In  Jalisco  a  similar  situation 
prevailed,  the  Governor,  Basilio  Vadillo,  being  in 
conflict  with  the  State  Legislature,  which  began 
proceedings    to    remove    him    from    office.      The 


Tabasco  Legislature,  it  was  announced  on  March 
14,  had  deposed  the  Governor,  Tomas  Garrido. 
*  *  *  Miguel  Aleman,  a  rebel  bandit,  on 
March  10  killed  Gerardo  Reyes  and  six  of  his 
men  in  an  encounter  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz. 
General  Guadalupe  Sanchez,  the  Federal  com- 
mander, took  the  field  in  person  against  Aleman 
the  next  day. 

The  largest  private  land  sale  in  the  history  of 
Mexico,  if  not  of  the  world,  was  announced  on 
Feb.  13,  being  the  transfer  of  more  than  10,000 
square  miles,  7,410,000  acres,  comprising  the  Ter- 
razas  estate  in  Chihuahua,  to  the  McQuatters  Cor- 
poration of  New  York.  A.  J.  McQuatters  con- 
firmed the  report  on  Feb.  17,  saying  it  was  in- 
tended to  resell  the  land  in  small  farms  and 
ranches  after  spending  125,000,000  in  irrigation 
work  and  other  improvements. 

Eighty-eight  Mennonites  arrived  at  El  Paso  on 
March  6,  being  the  advance  guard  of  the  sect 
which  proposes  to  establish  a  colony  of  20,000 
near  Torreon.  They  come  from  Manitoba  and 
are  emigrating  owing  to  dissatisfaction  with  Ca- 
nadian taxes  and  other  requirements  and  have 
purchased  land  in  the  States  of  Chihuahua  and 
Coahuila. 


THE  MONTH  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES 


[Period  Ended  March   ].".,   1022] 


ClJDA 

RAFAEL  MARTINEZ  ALONSO,  member  of 
the  Cuban  House  of  Representatives  and 
Liberal  candidate  for  Mayor  of  Havana,  was 
found  dead  on  Feb.  14  in  a  Havana  hotel  with 
three  bullet  wounds  in  his  body.  Representa- 
tives Jose  Cano  and  Antonio  Alentado  were 
charged  with  the  crime,  and  the  House  voted  to 
deprive  both  members  of  parliamentary  immunity. 

Boaz  W.  Long,  United  States  Minister  to  Cuba, 
who  left  the  island  soon  after  General  Crowder 
went  there  as  the  personal  representative  of  the 
President,  resigned  on  Feb.  15  to  engage  in  busi- 
ness in  Central  America.  It  was  stated  that  a 
successor  would  not  be  appointed  as  long  as  Gen- 
eral Crowder  remained  there. 

A  bronze  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Elisha 
Kent  Kane,  the  Arctic  explorer,  who  died  in  Ha- 
vana on  Feb.  16,  1857,  was  unveiled  there  on  the 
sixty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  death  by  a  party  of 
Masons  representing  lodges  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jerse^  and  New  York. 

Prizefighting  as  a  public  spectacle  in  Havana 
was  made  legal  on  March  4,  the  Mayor  annulling 
a  decree  prohibiting  it  that  had  been  in  force 
several  months.  A  National  Boxing  Commission, 
named  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  will 
supervise  the  matches. 

Negotiations  between  beet  sugar  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  Cuban  producers,  to  limit  the 
crop  in  consideration  of  a  reduction  in  the  Ameri- 
can tariff,  came  to  naught  on  March  1.  Mean- 
while cane  fires  of  unusual  importance  have  oc- 
curred, which  the  Havana  newspapers  charge  are 


due  to  a  conspiracy  in  which  foreign  sugar  inter- 
ests are  involved. 

British  West  Indies 

Representatives  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers' 
Association  visited  Jamaica  in  February  to  estab- 
lish closer  relations  with  the  West  Indies  by  di- 
verting a  large  part  of  the  trade  of  the  island 
from  the  United  States  to  Canada.  They  showed 
that  30  per  cent,  of  Jamaica's  bananas  are  con- 
sumed in  Canada,  after  having  passed  through 
the  United  States,  and  urged  direct  shipments  in- 
stead, as  well  as  the  purchase  of  flour  and  other 
articles  in  Canada  instead  of  in  the  United 
States.  The  Jamaicans  in  turn  urged  cheaper 
freight  rates,  improved  steamship  communication 
and  preference  by  Canada  in  her  tariff  taxes. 

Jamaica  has  taken  strong  measures  to  prevent 
the  landing  of  Chinese  and  the  subsequent  smug- 
gling of  the  same  on  vessels  to  the  United  States. 
Chinese  now  must  show  $500  in  cash  before  land- 
ing, and  also  must  be  able  to  read  and  write 
English. 

Haiti 

Major  Gen.  John  H.  Russell  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps  was  appointed  High  Com- 
missioner to  Haiti  on  Feb.  15,  with  instructions  to 
investigate,  report  upon  and  supervise  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  by  American  officials  ap- 
pointed under  the  treaty  with  Haiti.  The  Senate 
was  not  consulted,  and  on  Feb.  23  President  Har- 
ding was  requested  by  resolution,  offered  by 
Senator  Walsh  of  Montana,  to  transmit  informa- 
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tion  regarding  the  mission,  and  to  disclose  Gen- 
eral Russell's  detailed  instructions.  On  March  3 
the  President  replied,  declining  to  reveal  the  spe- 
cific instructions,  on  the  ground  that  to  do  so 
would  not  be  compatible  with  the  public  interest. 
General  Russell  left  for  Haiti  on  March  4.  Be- 
fore leaving  he  said  American  marines  would 
continue  policing  Haiti  indefinitely.  On  March 
10  Senator  King  of  Utah  introduced  a  resolution 
requesting  the  President  to  abrogate  American 
occupation  and  the  Haitian  treaty  of  1915,  to  di- 
rect popular  election  of  a  Haitian  Assembly  be- 
fore  July    1,   and    to    withdraw    American    forces 


within    six   months   after   election   of  the    native 
President  and  adoption  of  a  new  Constitution. 

Santo  Domingo 

Horace  G.  Knowles,  former  American  Minister 
to  Santo  Domingo,  speaking  before  the  forum  of 
the  Popular  Government  League  in  Washington 
on  Feb.  16,  charged  the  United  States  with  hav- 
ing violated  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  dealing  with 
Santo  Domingo.  Banditry,  he  said,  instead  of 
being  decreased  by  American  occupation  had  in- 
creased tenfold,  due  to  the  acts  of  irresponsible 
young  marines. 


ITALIAN  STATISTICS  OF  THE  WAR 

By  GiNO  C.  Speranza 


To    the   Editor  of  Cu^rrent   History: 

A  cloud  of  doubt  will  probably  always  hang  over 
the  statistics  and  other  official  or  quasi-official 
data  published  by  the  various  Governments  dur- 
ing the  World  War;  feelings  were  too  tense,  par- 
tisanship too  strong  and  propaganda  too  active 
during  those  days  to  leave  even  objective  figures 
unaffected.  Yet  statistics  bearing  upon  social 
and  economic  phenomena  during  such  a  historic 
period  will  be  necessary  alike  to  the  student  and 
to  the  historian  as  a  framework  upon  which  to 
base  research  into  the  subtler  "imponderables" 
of  human  actions  which  constitute  history.  We 
must  therefore  welcome  any  data,  however  incom- 
plete and  fragmentary,  relating  to  the  period  of 
the  war  and  emanating  from  accredited  sources. 
Of  this  character  we  must  consider  the  data  put 
together  by  Professor  A,  R.  Aschieri,  the  distin- 
guished director  of  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  Italy, 
in  the  Italian  Statistical  Year  Book  covering  the 
1917-18  period;  that  is,  the  period  when  the  ef- 
fects of  the  war  were  felt  at  their  fullest  in 
Italy  and,  perhaps,  in  all  Europe. 

The  most  striking  fact  emerging  from  these 
Italian  statistics  is  that  the  progressive  increase 
in  the  population  of  Italy  was  apparently  not 
interrupted  by  the  war.  Such  a  progressive  in- 
crease had  been  a  steady  phenomenon  since  the 
unification  of  Italy,  as  the  following  figures  (in 
round  numbers  of  millions)  will  show:  25  mil- 
lions in  1862,  26.8  in  1872,  28.5  in  1882,  32.5 
in  1901,  and  34.7  in  1911.  During  the  four  years 
following  the  1911  census,  the  population  in- 
creased by  about  a  million  and  a  half,  and  this 
progressive  increment,  as  is  now  estimated  by 
Professor  Aschieri,  persisted  during  the  succeed- 
ing years  as  follows:  36.12  in  1915,  36.54  in 
1916,  36.71  in  1917,  and  36.74  in  1918.  And  this 
notwithstanding  an  increase  in  mortality  and  a 
falling  off  in  births.  Obviously,  part  of  this  in- 
crease is  explainable  by  the  suspension  or  arrest 
of  emigration  from  Italy  during  the  period  of 
hostilities,  and  the  return  to  that  country  from 
abroad   of  immigrants,  who,   in   1917-18,   totaled 


26,000,  mostly  males.  How  far  this  arrested  emi- 
gration played  a  part  is  seen  in  the  following 
totals  of  emigrants  from  Italy  (to  all  parts  of 
the  world)  in  the  years  1913  to  1918:  872,598 
in  1913,  and  about  479,000  in  1914,  with  a  drop 
to  146,019  in  1915,  and  of  142,364  in  1916.  The 
two  following  years  mark  an  even  greater  de- 
cline, to  46,496  in  1917,  and  28,311  in  1918. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  mor- 
tality statistics  given  in  the  Year  Book  refer  only 
to  the  civil  population,  take  no  account  of  mili- 
tary losses,  and  do  not  include  the  population  of 
those  Provinces  in  Northern  Italy  which  were 
wholly  or  partly  invaded  by  the  enemy.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  the  figures  from  these 
Provinces  would  materially  alter  the  rate  of  in- 
crement in  the  population  of  the  whole  country. 
Regarding  the  military  losses,  we  have  only  the 
semi-official  statistics  issued  by  the  Italian  Su- 
preme Command;  these  totals  are  here  trans- 
scribed  without  attempting  to  pass  upon  their 
correctness:  Killed,  460,000,  of  whom  330,000 
died  on  the  battlefield,  or  as  the  result  of  battle 
wounds;  45,000  died  in  prison  camps,  and  85,000 
died  of  sickness.  There  were,  moreover,  2,391 
Italians  killed  on  the  French  front,  besides  3,169 
men  lost  in  ;he  Italian  Navy.  The  wounded  are 
given  at  947,000,  with  6,886  additional  on  the 
French  front  and  2,936  in  the  navy. 

The  statistics  gathered  by  Professor  Aschieri 
relating  to  agricultural  production  would  tend 
to  show  that  the  war  had  not  greatly  affected 
this  source  of  the  national  wealth.  The  land 
under  cultivation  for  major  products,  i.  e.,  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  corn,  olives,  grapes,  vegetables,  &c., 
was,  in  round  numbers,  15^^  millions  of  hec- 
tares; in  1914,  it  increased  to  16.6  millions 
of  hectares  in  1915  and  kept  at  about  that  fig- 
ure in  the  years  following,  up  to  and  including 
1918.  In  the  case  of  wheat,  both  the  annual 
harvests  and  the  average  yield  per  hectare  re- 
mained practically  identical  each  year,  that  is, 
in  relation  to  the  amount  of  land  cultivated.  In 
the  case  of  the  olive,  the  grape  and  the  chestnut. 
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the  yield  increased,  while  the  production  of  rice, 
rye,  flax  and  the  mulberry  remained  stationary. 
Feed,  corn  and  vegetables  fell  behind. 

The  two  outstanding  "human"  facts  which 
the  agricultural  statistics  impressively  bring  out, 
however,  are  these:  First,  that  the  steadiness, 
and  even  increase,  in  farm  production  at  such 
period,  notwithstanding  the  withdrawal  from 
rural  districts  of  millions  of  able-bodied  peas- 
ants, was  due  to  the  hard  labor  carried  on  al- 
most exclusively  by  women,  children  and  old  men 
left  behind;  and,  second,  that  in  1917-18  Italy 
suffered  from  hunger,  certain  sections  of  the 
country  being  for  days  without  flour  or  grain 
for  making  bread.  The  figures  speak  for  them- 
selves: The  annual  consumption  of  grain  (other 
than  for  sowing)  in  Italy  was  about  62^.^  mil- 
lions of  quintals  in  1914-15;  67  1-5  millions  in 
1915-16;  65 Vo  millions  in  1916-17,  and  only  521/4 
millions  in  1917-18. 

The  figures  relating  to  the  "  zootecnic  patri- 
mony," or  stock,  furnish  no  basis  of  comparisons 
for  estimating  losses  or  increments;  this  is  due 
partly  to  the  fact  that  no  census  of  stock  had 
been  taken  in  Italy  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  needs  of  the  army 
brought  in  an  enormous  number  of  cattle  about 
which  we  have  rather  meagre  figures. 

The  forests  of  Italy  suffered  greatly  from  the 
war,  as  they  had  to  be  drawn  upon  both  for 
the  huge  demands  for  timber  and  for  firewood 
to  supply  the  shortage  of  coal.  The  timber  went 
mostly  to  the  army,  and  of  the  firewood,  one- 
third  was  used  for  the  military,  and  two-thirds 
constituted  fuel   for  manufacturing  plants. 

The  losses  in  the  Italian  merchant  marine 
from  1915  to  1918  totaled  599  vessels  sunk  and 
27  captured,  representing  a  total  gross  tonnage 
of  878,245,  or  a  little  over  one-half  of  the 
entire  merchant  marine  of  Italy.  Of  the  vessels 
lost,  218  were  steamers  and  381  sailing  ships. 

What  the  war  meant  to  industrial  life  in  Italy 


[American  Cartoon] 


—San  Francisco  Chronicle 
NOT  ENOUGH  TO  GO   AROUND 


is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  the  date  of  the 
armistice  there  were  1,976  auxiliary  factories  in 
the  kingdom,  i.  e.,  factories  working  for  the 
Government,  as  compared  with  276  in  1915,  and 
that  the  total  of  workmen  employed  in  them 
reached — for  agricultural  Italy — the  stupendous 
figure  of  903,250,  including  198,000  women. 
Century  Club,  7  West  ^3d  St.,  New   York. 


PREMIER  POINCARE  ON  THE   WAR 


SPECIAL  interest  attaches  to  M.  Raymond 
Poincare's  book,  "  The  Origins  of  the  War," 
which  recently  appeared  in  London  in  an  English 
translation.  For  M.  Poincare,  now  the  Prime 
Minister  of  France  for  the  second  time,  was  the 
President  of  the  republic  when  the  great  conflict 
broke  out  in  1914,  and  what  he  writes  is  drawn 
from  personal  and  official  knowledge.  The 
sources  on  which  he  draws  include  French  and 
German  official  documents  and  dispatches,  the 
official  records  of  Austria-Hungary  and  other 
Governments,  the  revelations  of  Kautsky,  &c.  He 
also  uses  the  famous  "  Willy- INiCKy "  correspon- 
dence. 

M.  Poincare  shows  in  a  few  well-documented 
chapters  that  the  war  was  inevitable  because  the 
Central  Powers  were  convinced  that  so  favorable 
an  opportunity  would  never  come  again.  The 
Kaiser's  personal  guilt  is  proved  from  German 
sources — namely,  the  report  of  the  Bavarian 
Legation  in  Berlin  to  the  Munich  Government  on 
Feb.  18,  1914,  where  the  whole  plot  for  smash- 
ing  Serbia    is   revealed;    the    penciled   comments 


of  the  Emperor  on  various  State  documents;  the 
famous  telegram  of  von  Bethmann  Hollweg  to 
Tschirsky  on  July  28;  Lichnowsky's  candid 
avowal  at  London  that  the  war  was  hurried  on, 
though  a  glance  from  Berlin  could  have  stopped 
Count  Berchtold  before  it  was  too  late.  M.  Poin- 
care refers  to  the  raving  and  storming  of  the 
Kaiser  at  Sir  Edward  Grey's  efforts  to  preserve 
peace.  "  The  question  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Grey;  it  is  his  Majesty  Francis  Joseph's  affair. 
What  gigantic  British  impudence!  "  the  Kaiser 
wrote.  And  again:  "All  the  Slav  States  are  of 
this  kind.  These  blackguards  must  be  trampled 
thoroughly  under  foot." 

Interesting,  too,  is  M.  Poincare's  account  of  his 
visit  to  Russia  in  the  fateful  month  of  July,  1914. 
The  Czar  and  Poincare  agreed  that  Russia  and 
France  must  act  together  in  any  case.  M.  Poincare 
proves  by  German  dispatches  that  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Austrian  ultimatum  to  Serbia  was 
ordered  to  be  withheld  at  Petrograd  until  after 
he  had  departed,  in  order  to  prevent  any  attempt 
at  conciliation  bv  the  President  of  France. 


/^  /  _ 


J. 
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REAR    ADMIRAL 


(©   Underwood  &  Underwood) 

M^LLIAM    S.    SIMS 


"Who  has  seen  forty-two  years  of  active  service  in  the  United  States  Navy,  rising 
through  all  the  various  grades  to  the  rank  of  Vice  Admiral.  He  commanded  the 
American  naval  operations  in  European  waters  from  April,  1917,  to  the  end  of  the  war. 
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The  foremost  Admiral 
of  the  United  States 
Navy  takes  issue  with 
the  Admiral  of  the 
British  Fleet  on  the 
effects  of  the  Naval 
Limitation  Treaty 


STATUS 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN 
NAVY 


Extracts  From 

WASHINGTON:  AND  AFTER 

An  Article  by  Lord  Wester-Weymss, 
G.  C.  B.,  Admiral  of  the  British  Fleet, 
IN  the  March  Nineteenth  Century  and 
After,  Reprinted  by  Special  Permission 
OF  The  Leonard  Scott  Publication 
Company,  Barr  Ferree,  Proprietor 


By  William  S.  Sims 

Rear  Admiral  of  the  United  States  Navy 


A  Reply  to  the  Views  of  Lord  Wester-Wemyss, 
Admiral  of  the  British  Fleet 


*  *  *  For  Great  Britain  volun- 
tarily to  resign  that  naval  supremacy 
which  to  obtain  and  to  maintain  she  has 
fought  and  striven  for  more  than  three 
hundred  years  and  the  principle  of 
which  has  ever  been  the  first  and  fore- 
most article  of  her  political  faith,  is  an 
act  of  renunciation  unparalleled,  we  be- 
lieve, in  history.  Even  though  it  be  to 
share  the  command  of  the  sea  with  a 
power  from  whom  she  expects  nothing 
but'  friendship,  and  however  expedient 
such  a  step  may  be,  it  can  only  fill  with 
regret  and  even  dismay  those  who  realize 
its  potentialities. 

Quit^  apart  from  those  feelings  of  sen- 
timent with  which  all  Englishmen,  and 
more  especially  naval  officers,  must  view 
this  abdication,  it  is  impossible  to  shut 
one's  eyes  to  the  fact  that  British  policy 
will  henceforth  be  deprived  of  its  strong- 
est driving  power,  and  that  the  voice  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  councils  of  the  na- 
tions will  no  longer  carry  the  same  weight 
as  heretofore.  That  voice  has  lost  much 
of  its  authority,  and  with  it  much  of  its 
prestige.  No  longer  does  Britannia  rule 
the  waves,  or,  if  she  does  so,  it  is  in 
partnership  with  the  American  eagle,  on 
the  principle  of  a  limited  liability  com- 
pany.    *     *     * 

Capital  ships  are  the  foundation  of  a 
fleet.  They  represent  that  concentration 
of  naval  force  which  tactics  demand. 
Their  principal  function  is  to  meet  and 
defeat     the    concentrated    force    of    the 


MY  duties  in  London  during  the  war  brought 
me  into  daily  contact  with  Admiral  of 
the  Fleet  Lord  Wester-Wemyss,  when  he 
was  First  Sea  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  our  rela- 
tions were  so  very  cordial  that  I  recall  the  asso- 
ciation with  much  pleasure.  Therefore,  when,  in 
an  article  entitled  "Washington:  and  After,"  in 
the  March  number  of  The  Nineteenth  Century  and 
After,  the  Admiral  gave  his  views  on  certain  naval 
matters  which  deserve  critical  attention,  it  was 
with  considerable  regret  that  I  found  myself  un- 
able to  agree  with  him  throughout.  I  was  not 
able  to  do  so  on  all  occasions  during  the  war, 
but  he  was  always  so  perfectly  fair  and  friendly 
in  considering  all  differences  that  I  am  sure  he 
will  bear  with  me  this  time  if  I  conclude  that  his 
attitude  regarding  the  conference  is  at  least  meant 
only  as  an  ex  parte  statement  on  the  pessimistic 
side. 

Three  factors  appear  to  have  combined  to  make 
the  Admiral's  tone  one  of  pessimism.  The  first 
seems  to  be  that  he  adopts  a  purely  material  cri- 
terion and  neglects  the  moral  or  psychological 
factors,  which  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  The 
second  is  that,  whereas  he  goes  to  history  to  gain 
perspective,  it  appears  that  he  has  not  gone  into 
it  far  enough  to  gain  a  correct  one.  And  the  third 
influence  seems  to  be  that  he  judges,  not  from  a 
world  point  of  view,  or  even  from  an  imperial 
one,  but  from   a   purely  British   point   of  view. 
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Perhaps,  though,  these  three  factors  are  not  the 
causes  of  his  pessimism  so  much  as  they  arc  its 
results. 

The  fundamental  question,  then,  is  this: 
whether  the  tangible  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  or 
a  nebulous  trust  in  Anglo-American  friendship 
Avere  the  greater  asset  for  Britain.  Admiral 
Wemyss  thought  that  the  former  promised  more 
substantial  returns  to  Great  Britain.  Perhaps, 
from  his  point  of  view,  it  did ;  but  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations, 
this  judgment  may  be  questioned.  One  thing  at 
least  is  fairly  certain:  that  either  the  attitude  of 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada  and  South  Africa 
would  in  time  have  weakened  the  value  of  that 
alliance,  or  the  alliance  would  have  impaired  the 
strength  of  the  bond  between  these  young  so-called 
nations  and  the  mother  country;  for  the  tie  be- 
tween them  and  Great  Britain  is  not  primarily 
determined  by  laws  or  by  guarantees,  but  by  mu- 
tual interests  and  by  powerful  sentiments.  These 
factors,  during  the  war,  proved  to  have  been  satis- 
factorily strong.  It  is  for  this  reason  that,  as 
above  stated.  Admiral  Wemyss  probably  did  not 
take  sufficient  account  of  moral  factors  or  adopt 
an  imperial  viewpoint. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  to  the  value  of  American 
friendship,  let  us  begin  by  putting  aside  cant,  as 
one  would  any  other  poison,  and,  being  perfectly 
candid,  rely  upon  facts  as  the  only  secure  basis 
for  an  enduring  structure.  We  should  begin  by 
admitting  freely  that  many  Americans  and  Eng- 
lishmen do  not  like  each  other  and  do  not  get 
along  well  together.  Generally,  on  the  part  of 
each,  there  is  a  tinge  of  glamour  for  the  other,  and 
often  an  admiration  which  as  often  as  not  is 
grudging  or  expresses  itself  as  envy.  In  either 
case,  it  does  not  help  matters  much.  The  same, 
generally,  may  be  said  of  the  English  attitude  to- 
ward colonials  and  of  the  colonial  attitude  toward 
Englishmen.  But  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the 
relations  between  colonials  and  Americans.  They 
like,  admire  and  understand  each  other. 

Anglo-American  Friendship 

We  ought  to  bear  these  things  in  mind  when 
we  consider  the  statement  of  Admiral  Wemyss 
that  "  the  inhabitants  of  the  Great  Republic  are 
now  a  very  different  race  from  that  of  three  gen- 
erations ago  "  and  that  "  the  effect  of  cross-breed- 
ing has  resulted,  as  it  was  bound  to  do,  in  a  new 
type,  varying  considerably,  both  mentally  and 
physically,    from    the    old    Anglo-Saxon    stock." 


enemy.  But  smaller  vessels  have  other 
duties  to  perform  in  addition  to  those 
allotted  to  them  as  units  of  the  main  fleet, 
duties  which  vary  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  State  whose  flag  they 
fly.  Countries  like  England  and  France, 
with  vast  overseas  possessions,  have 
greater  naval  responsibilities  than  others  ] 
with  no  outlying  territories;  England,  1 
unlike  any  other  country,  is  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  security  of  her  sea  com- 
munications for  the  daily  food  of  her 
millions;  Japan,  another  island  kingdom, 
shares  the  same  responsibilities,  though 
in  a  minor  degree;  while  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  their  geographical 
position,  are  freer  from  the  menace  of 
overseas  attack  than  any  European  coun- 
try. In  such  circumstances  it  is  obvious 
that  the  ratio  allotted  to  capital  ships 
cannot  be  applied  to  cruisers  without 
disturbing  the  balance  which  it  is  desired 
to  establish.  J 

To    complicate    matters    still    further,     •> 
there    exists    that    difference    of    opinion 
on     the    military    value     of    submarines 
which  manifested  itself  so  prominently  at 
the  conference. 

Mr.  Balfour,  with  that  persuasive  elo- 
quence for  which  he  is  so  justly  famed, 
laid    it    down    that    the    submarine   as    a 
weapon  of  offense  against  its  legitimate 
target,  the  warship,  had  proved  itself  of 
neghgible  value;  that  as  one  of  defense 
it  was  useless;  and  that  it  was  only  as  a 
commerce   destroyer   that   it   had   proved 
successful.     This,  he  said,  he  stated  on 
authority,    a    phrase    which    must    have    . 
sounded  strange  in  the  ears  of  Admirals 
de  Bon  and  Sims,  the  close  collaborators 
of  the  British  Admiralty  in  the  anti-sub- 
marine  campaign.      Whose   was    the   au- 
thority quoted?     It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  it  was  that  of  the  naval  staff,   for, 
however  ill-informed  the  public  was,  and 
to  this   day,   on   the   subject   of  the   na- 
val   war,    naval    officers,    at    all    events,     ] 
must  know  that  such  conclusions  are  in 
direct  contradiction  to   experience.     The 
claim  that  the  efficacy  of  these  vessels  is     . 
based    on    their    successes    obtained    in     j 
commerce    destroying    is    incorrect,    for    ,| 
their   successes   in   that   line   were   solely     | 
due  to  the  illegality  of  the  way  in  which     | 
they  were  used.     To  presume  that  this  in 
future  will  be  the   sole  method  of  their 
employment  is  to  attribute  to  those  who 
believe    in    submarines    a    mentality    for 
which   there   is   not   the   slightest   justifi- 
cation. 

When   the  war   broke   out   the  subma-     i 
rine  was  an   untried  weapon.     That  the    I 
Germans  at  first  hoped  by  its  means  ma-    ^ 
terially  to  reduce  the  superiority  of  the 
Grand  Fleet  is  known;   that  they  failed 
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in  their  object  was  less  due  to  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  weapon  than  their  want 
of  experience  in  its  use.  To  deduce  from 
this  that  it  has  no  offensive  value  is  to 
ignore  the  deeds  of  our  own  submarines 
in  the  Baltic  and  in  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora. 

Who,  with  the  lessons  of  the  Darda- 
nelles campaign  before  him,  can  say  that 
they  are  useless  as  a  weapon  of  defense? 
Had  any  been  present  off  Gallipoli  in 
April,  1915,  the  landing  of  the  troops  on 
the  peninsula  would  have  been  impos- 
sible; never  could  the  transports  and 
supply  ships  have  lain  quietly  off  those 
beaches,  pouring  forth  men  and  munitions 
as  they  did,  had  they  been  open  to  sub- 
marine attack.  As  it  was,  when  they  did, 
later  on,  make  their  appearance,  they 
sank  two  battleships  and  drove  the  trans- 
ports into  the  security  of  Mudros  Har- 
bor, thus  increasing  enormously  the  labor 
and  difficulty  of  keeping  the  army  sup- 
plied. 

Submarines  have  rendered  a  close 
blockade  impossible,  and  the  duties  they 
carried  out  in  the  North  Sea  watching  the 
enemy  coasts  have  proved  them  to  be  a 
most  valuable  adjunct  to  the  main  fleet. 
As  commerce  destroyers,  however,  their 
lack  of  means  for  providing  for  the  safety 
of  the  crews  of  vessels  seized  is  in  itself 
sufficient  to  make  them  useless  for  this 
purpose,  unless  the  illegal  and  inhuman 
practice  of  sinking  without  warning  is 
resorted*  to. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Balfour's  statement  is  open 
to  the  gravest  criticism,  for  experience 
proves  that  as  a  weapon  of  offense  the 
submarine  is  a  useful  adjunct  to  the  main 
fleet,  that  as  one  of  defense  it  plays  an 
important  role,  and  that  as  a  commerce 
destroyer  it  is,  if  legitimately  used,  prac- 
tically useless. 

The  submarine,  naturally  enouogh,  has 
incurred  the  odium  which  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  new  weapon  has  ever  evoked. 
The  vehemence  with  which  it  is  now  be- 
ing denounced  was  equaled,  if  not  sur- 
passed, by  the  severity  of  the  condemna- 
tion of  firearms  by  clergy  and  laity  alike 
on  their  first  advent,  while,  to  go  further 
back  still,  the  crossbow  was  banned  as 
being  murderous  and  barbaric  by  the 
Council  of  the  Lateran  in  the  year  1139, 
on  which  occasion  it  was  France  who 
bowed  to  the  decision  and  England  who 
steadily  refused  to  abandon  its  use.  It 
is  not  without  signification  that  the  cross- 
bow was  eventually  reintroduced  into 
France  by  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  and 
continued  to  be  used  by  all  the  European 
armies  until  superseded  by  the  firearm. 
Thus  does  history  ever  repeat  itself,  the 
international  conferences  of  today  taking 
the  place  of  the  Church  councils  of  yore, 


How,  then,  is  the  Admiral  going  to  explain  this: 
that  three  generations  ago,  in  the  heyday  of  the 
good  old  "  Anglo-Saxon  blood,"  the  American 
people  were  pretty  generally  strongly  anti-British, 
while  today  the  more  the  good  old  "  Anglo-Saxon 
blood  "  gets  watered  and  the  thinner  it  becomes 
the  more  strongly  does  the  idea  of  a  closer  co- 
operation with  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Na- 
tions take  hold  of  us? 

The  answer  is,  of  course,  that  race  has  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  On  the  contrary, 
one  of  the  obstacles  to  a  more  cordial  relation  is 
all  this  talk  about  "  Anglo-Saxon  blood "  and 
"  noble  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  and  so  on ;  because 
Citizen  Goldstein,  Citizen  O'Houlahan,  Citizen  Po- 
poff  and  Citizen  Wiirtzberger  are  not  deeply  in- 
terested in  our  Anglo-Saxon  blood,  but  they  are 
mightily  interested  in  Anglo-Saxon  liberties  and 
institutions  and  ideals.  They  are  also  interested 
in  their  country's  future,  and  many  of  them  realize 
that  it  is  a  case  of  "  hang  together  or  hang  sepa- 
rately." Precisely  the  same  factors  are  at  the 
bottom  of  Anglo-American  friendship  as  are  at 
the  bottom  of  the  feeling  that  keeps  the  British 
Empire  together — community  of  ideas,  community 
of  interests  and  interdependence.  That  which 
makes  an  American  is  that  which  makes  the  soli- 
darity of  England  and  Scotland;  not  political 
union,  not  race  and  not  speech,  but  an  idea.  The 
American  negro  is  an  American,  and  so  are  mil- 
lions of  alien  birth.  That  which  makes  the  latter 
legally  so  is  their  naturalization — their  will  to  be- 
come Americans.  That  which  makes  them  in  real- 
ity so  is  their  impregnation  with  the  idea  which 
we  call  "  Americanism."  Similarly,  in  Great 
Britain,  the  Englishman  is  closer  to  the  Teuton 
than  to  the  Scot  in  race,  and  the  Scot  closer  to 
the  Irish  in  race  than  to  the  Englishman.  It  is  an 
idea  which  brings  the  Englishman  closer  to  the 
Scot  than  to  the  Irishman.  It  was  not  always  so. 
A  century  and  a  half  ago  Boswell  wrote  of  Samuel 
Johnson : 

"  On  Saturday,  May  1,  we  dined  by  ourselves 
at  our  old  rendezvous,  the  Mitre  Tavern.  He  was 
placid,  but  not  much  disposed  to  talk.  He  ob- 
served that  '  the  Irish  mix  better  with  the  English 
than  the  Scotch  do — .  Then,  sir,  they  have  not 
that  extreme  nationality  which  we  find  in  the 
Scotch.'  " 

Edmund  Burke's  "  Speech  on  Conciliation " 
supports  this  view  of  conditions  at  that  time. 

It  is,  then,  a  matter  not  of  race  at  all,  but  of 
a  stronger  tie.    "  Identity  of  interest,"  says  Thucy* 
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dides,  "  is  the  surest  of  bonds,  whether  between 
States  or  individuals." 

Need  of  Co-operation 

As  may  easily  be  discovered  by  consulting  a 
reliable  reference  work,  most  of  the  desirable 
lands  of  the  earth  are  held  by  the  various  branches 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  These  lands  are  very 
thinly  populated  in  comaprison  with  the  less  de- 
sirable lands  of  Asia.  If,  to  call  a  spade  a  spade, 
we  insist  upon  a  dog-in-the-manger  policy,  we 
can  expect,  in  the  long  run,  to  uphold  it  only  by 
force.  To  do  so  successfully  will  require  whole- 
hearted co-operation.  Then  there  is  another  way 
of  looking  at  the  matter :  we  have  in  common  cer- 
tain ideals  that  are  worthy  of  preservation  for 
our  posterity  and  for  such  of  the  posterity  of 
other  races  as  may  care  to  avail  themselves  of 
their  benefit.  It  is  a  trust  to  which  we  can  be 
loyal  only  by  working  together. 

In  short,  while  we  may  readily  concede  the 
magnificence  of  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  British 
delegation  to  assure  the  success  of  the  Washing- 
ton conference — and  this  country  is  not  unaware 
of  that  steadfast  support — it  is  by  no  means  ap- 
parent that  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  was  one 
of  these  sacrifices. 

Curiously  enough,  each  country  appears  to  be 
convinced  that  it  made  the  heaviest  sacrifices,  and 
that  the  United  States  alone  gained.  Regarding 
the  woefully  misunderstood  Monroe  Doctrine, 
just  how  that  policy  prohibits  American  interfer- 
ence if  another  power  intervenes  in  China  it  is 
hard  to  see. 

As  regards  national  policies  in  general,  in  order 
to  refute  the  argument  that  nations  have  neces- 
sarily certain  permanent  policies,  and  that  China 
needs  intervention,  it  is  necessary  to  state  only 
this:  that  a  longer  perspective  than  that  of  a 
couple  of  centuries  is  necessary,  and  that  national 
psychology  also  must  be  considered.  China,  for 
example,  cannot  be  judged  by  Western  standards. 
China  is  less  of  a  political  organization  than  a 
culture,  a  social  organization;  it  has  in  the  past 
survived  much  worse  crises  than  the  one  it  is  now 
going  through;  the  nation  has  extraordinary  vital- 
ity. China  is  a  famous  example  of  the  superiority 
of  moral  over  material  forces.  Moral  force  is  a 
practical  obstacle,  as  Napoleon  discovered.  Brit- 
ons ought  to  recognize  this,  because  little  else 
than  moral  force  keeps  the  empire  together.  It  is 
by  virtue  of  this  and  of  the  political  psychology 
of  the  United  States  that  Britannia  still  rules  the 
waves. 


and  the  attitude  of  countries  bein^  at 
times  inverted.     ♦     *     * 

France  does  not  share  Mr.  Balfour's 
opinion  of  the  value  of  submarines;  she 
considers  them  very  necessary  additions 
to  her  armory  of  defense;  and  if  we  take 
into  consideration  her  position  in  the 
Mediterranean,  where  her  interests  are 
universal  and  her  lines  of  communcation 
flanked  by  more  than  one  not  necessarily 
friendly  State,  we  can  hardly  be  sur- 
prised that  she  should  refuse  to  divest 
herself  of  any  possible  means  of  security. 

It  was  French  territories  that  were  in- 
vaded and  devastated,  it  was  the  French 
population  that  suffered  the  greatest 
losses,  and  victory  has  up  till  now 
brought  her  the  least  tangible  results. 
The  German  fleet  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  and  England  is  rid  of  her  greatest 
menace;  the  most  valuable  German  col- 
onies are  in  our  hands,  but  France's 
frontiers  are  not  yet  assured;  the  poten- 
tialities of  a  strong  German  army  still 
exist,  her  reparations  are  overdue  and  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  them  is  creating 
in  France  a  financial  situation  compared 
to  which  that  of  England  may  be  de- 
scribed as  flourishing.  Further,  France 
full  well  knows  that,  should  another  war 
break  out,  it  will  be  she  again  who  will 
have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  aggression, 
and  it  is  permissible  to  believe  that  had 
those  now  so  ready  to  criticise  her  suf- 
fered similar  treatment,  they  would  have 
been  no  more  ready  to  accept  the 
Washington  proposals  than  were  the 
French.     *     *     * 

If  there  are  any  doubts  as  to  the  side 
on  which  British  and  French  balances  lie, 
there  can  be  none  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  emerged  from 
the  conference  conscious  of  having 
gained  the  substance  of  all  they  desire. 
They  have  rid  themselves  of  a  vast  and 
ruinous  shipbuilding  program  without 
giving  up  the  object  for  which  it  was 
projected,  they  have  secured  a  general 
ratio  of  naval  strength  which  leaves  them 
free  from  anxiety  in  all  quarters,  and 
they  have  attained  an  equality  with  the 
first  naval  power  with  a  minimum  ef- 
fort. 

Why  they  should  want  a  navy  equal  to 
that  of  Great  Britain  is  a  question  diffi- 
cult to  answer.  When  it  was  addressed 
to  a  distinguished  American  naval  officer, 
he  replied,  *'Why  shouldn't  we?"  and 
that  response  seems  to  contain  the  gist 
of  the  truth. 

It  is  neither  the  weight  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities nor  the  defense  of  their 
coasts  which  demands  equality  with 
Great  Britain,  neither  is  it  motives  of  fu- 
ture aggression,  for  they  have  not  yet 
reached   that   stage  when   overpopulation 
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produces  the  necessity  for  expansion. 
The  answer  must  be  looked  for  else- 
where. 

The  normal  ways  of  modern  material 
civilization  have  gathered  the  United 
States  into  their  meshes,  and  however 
much  they  may  succeed  in  keeping 
themselves  free  from  the  tangle  of  Euro- 
pean politics,  they  are  as  much  mixed  up 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  financially 
and  commercially  as  is  any  other  State. 
Whatever  the  ostensible  reasons  may 
have  been  which  caused  them  to  enter 
into  the  war  when  they  did,  the  financial 
obligations  of  the  Allies  toward  them 
would  have  obliged  them,  sooner  or  later, 
to  cast  their  weight  on  their  side.  So  it 
has  been,  and  so  it  may  well  be  again. 
They  have  seized  their  opportunity,  and 
are  now  in  a  position  of  strength  that 
cannot  but  cause  them  to  be  one  of  the 
arbiters  of  the  world.  That  they  will  use 
this  power  for  the  preservation  of  peace 
is  an  ideal  which  they  surely  aspire  to, 
but  circumstances  change,  ideas  alter, 
and  generations  differ  one  from  another; 
the  blessing  of  today  may  be  the  curse 
of  tomorrow. 

The  check  to  Japan's  rising  naval  pow- 
er is,  after  the  surrender  of  Britain's 
naval  supremacy,  the  most  striking  fea- 
ture of  the  conference.     *     *     * 

To  Germany,  without  natural  frontiers 
and  therefore  always  open  to  invasion 
from  east  and  west,  a  strong  army  is  a 
primary  condition  of  national  existence, 
and  her  so-called  militarism  is  not  due, 
as  is  so  often  advanced,  to  the  Hohen- 
zollerns,  but  rather  are  the  HohenzoUerns 
the  product  of  her  military  needs. 
France's  policy  must  ever  be  dominated 
by  the  security  of  her  eastern  frontier, 
which  has  been  alternately  advancing 
and  receding  since  time  immemorial,  and 
this  is  the  reason  that  her  policy  today 
differs  in  no  essentials  from  that  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  the  Palatinate,  or  of  Napoleon 
and  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine;  it 
always  has  been  and  always  must  be  the 
same.  The  ruling  factor  of  the  policy  of 
England,  an  overpopulated  island,  the 
centre  of  a  far-fUng  empire,  is  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea.  Though  temporarily  ob- 
scured by  financial  considerations,  this 
must  again  be  recognized  as  the  essential 
condition  of  the  existence  of  the  empire, 
whose  downfall  would  surely  follow  the 
abandonment  of  this  paramount  princi- 
ple. Though  the  United  States  have  not 
that  long  history  to  look  back  upon  that 
other  countries  have,  and  though  their 
conditions  differ  in  almost  every  respect 
from  theirs,  they,  too,  have  a  fundamental 
policy  which  is  incorporated  in  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  enjoined  upon  them  by  that 


Effects  of  the  Arms  Conference 

By  the  political  psychology  of  the  United  States 
I  mean  the  political  reaction,  as  regards  naval 
policy,  to  the  Washington  conference.  Now,  either 
the  battleship  is  or  it  is  not  the  backbone  of  the 
fleet.  If  it  is,  the  United  States  is  to  be  allowed 
a  naval  strength  equal  in  that  regard  to  Great 
Britain's.  But  of  the  necessary  auxiliaries,  we  have 
practically  nothing  but  destroyers.  All  others,  to 
reach  an  equality,  we  must  build.  But  since  there 
is  no  specific  limitation  upon  anything  but  bat- 
tleships— craft  of  over  10,000  tons  and  over  eight- 
inch  guns — it  follows  that  the  nation  that  has  the 
greatest  number  of  other  craft,  or  which  plans  to 
build  them,  is,  or  will  be,  superior  to  us,  because 
our  people  will  not  hear  of  a  building  program. 
The  conference  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
for  the  purpose  of  prohibiting  the  building  of 
ships.  It  was  a  measure  of  economy.  No  Con- 
press,  pledged  to  retrenchment,  dares  spend  mone\ . 

If  the  battleship  is  not  the  backbone  of  the 
fleet,  however,  the  situation  is  even  worse^ 
Learned  foreign  naval  experts  are  fond  of  point 
ing  out  that  the  Washington  conference  was  a 
shrewd  Yankee  move  to  gain  naval  supremacy  be- 
cause we  were  convinced  that  the  battleship  is 
doomed.  But  the  irony  of  the  situation  is  that 
our  naval  men  are  firmly  convinced  that  it  is  not. 
Moreover,  even  if  they  were  convinced  that  the 
battleship  is  doomed,  that  would  not  help  much — 
and  here  again  is  where  political  psychology 
comes  in — because  Congress  would  have  to  be 
convinced  of  it,  too,  and  that  is  not  the  simple 
business  that  it  may  appear. 

Even  if  Congress,  too,  were  convinced,  how- 
ever, we  should  still  be  faced  with  yet  another 
problem,  and  that  is  this:  The  pressure  on  Con- 
gress must  come  from  the  people,  and  who  are  to 
inform  the  people  ?  We  have  in  the  United  States 
no  class  of  naval  critics.  And  even  if  we  had, 
there  would  be  no  chance  of  putting  through  a 
new  building  program  of  aircraft  carriers  and 
submarines  when  the  cry  of  "  economy  "  is  heard 
in  the  land.  Today  we  cannot  even  secure  appro- 
priations sufficient  to  keep  the  ill-balanced  fleet 
we  have  from  rusting  at  the  docks.  This  program 
of  retrenchment,  coupled  with  a  complete  apathy 
toward  the  navy  and  not  any  unholy  satisfaction 
over  the  naval  results  of  the  conference,  is  the 
true  explanation  of  our  alacrity  in  accepting  the 
new  order.  Our  present  policy  makes  us  a  bad 
third.  Britannia  not  only  still  rules  the  waves  but 
rules  them  more  economically  now. 
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It  must  be  perfectly  clear  that,  with  such  speed 
as  will  enable  them  to  keep  out  of  the  range  of 
the  guns  of  battleships,  a  fleet  of  aircraft  carriers 
could  dog  a  fleet  and  do  it  to  death-  We  must 
not  argue  from  the  standpoint  of  present  condi- 
tions, because  we  must  imagine  the  aircraft  at- 
tacking in  swarms  and  at  their  chosen  time.  More- 
over, the  present  bomb  is  still  in  a  crude  experi- 
mental form,  sighting  devices  are  still  awkward 
and  the  gunners  untrained.  The  aircraft  carrier 
is  the  capital  ship  of  the  future. 

Admiral  Wemyss  stresses  the  value  of  the  sub- 
marine. Well  he  may.  Here  I  am  happy  to  be 
in  complete  harmony  with  his  views.  He  points 
out  that  it  ended  the  close  blockade,  that  it  makes 
amphibious  operations  almost  impossible  and 
that  it  has  limited  the  power  of  the  capital  ship. 
But  he  does  not  go  far  enough.  Table  "A"  [p.  192] 
is  a  rough  compilation  from  data  given  in  Jane's 
"  Fighting  Ships,"  showing  the  value  of  the  sub- 
marine in  war.  It  may  not  be  strictly  accurate, 
but,  even  if  approximately  so,  it  is  a  striking  com- 
ment upon  the  value  of  the  submarine  in  naval 
warfare,  particularly  if  we  bear  in  mind  this  es- 
sential fact,  that  in  the  war  no  organized  and  con- 
certed submarine  attack  was  ever  tried.  On  the 
contrary,  the  submarine  effort  was  concentrated 
against  merchant  shipping.  Its  sinkings  of  naval 
craft  were  a  side  issue. 

The  submarine  has  many  various  uses.  It  can 
penetrate  where  it  pleases,  except  into  densely 
guarded  small  areas.  It  can  forbid  to  surface  craft 
any  particular  deep-water  area.  It  can  scout,  lay 
mines  and  fight  enemy  submarines.  It  is  the  most 
effective  anti-submarine  craft.  In  the  war  it  de- 
stroyed three  times  as  many  German  submarines, 
in  proportion,  as  the  destroyers  and  twenty  times 
as  many  patrol  boats.  The  submarine,  more- 
over, by  forcing  a  battle  fleet  always  to  steam  at 
high  speed  and  to  zigzag  and  to  screen  itself  with 
a  host  of  destroyers,  has  limited  the  radius  of  ac- 
tion of  a  fleet.  When  one  considers  the  various 
types  of  submarine  craft — coast  defense,  fleet 
submarines,  monitors,  mine  layers  and  cruiser 
submarines — it  must  become  evident  that  the  sub- 
marine can  exert  a  powerful  influence  in  the  fu- 
ture. Up  to  this  point  I  can  only  applaud  the 
Admiral's  views  regarding  the  submarine. 

But  it  is  precisely  in  the  sphere  in  which  the 
value  of  the  submarine  is  greatest  that  Admiral 
Wemyss  begins  to  doubt  its  utility.  He  states 
that  "  as  a  commerce  destroyer  it  is,  if  legitimately 
used,  practically  useless."     The  evidence  to  the 


unique  position  in  the  world  which  their 
almost  unlimited  resources  and  indepen- 
dence give  them.  It  was  the  ignoring  of 
this  doctrine  by  President  Wilson  which 
led  to  the  tragedy  of  the  Peace  of  Ver- 
sailles. His  passionate  entreaties  to  his 
fellow-countrymen  to  adopt  his  theories 
were  bound  to  fail  because  they  were  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, which,  like  all  fundamental  policies, 
is  so  engrained  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple as  to  cause  them,  almost  subcon- 
sciously, to  follow  its  dictates.  For  this 
reason  the  Monroe  Doctrine  must  ever 
prove  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the 
United  States  entering  into  any  formal 
alliance,  or  to  their  taking  that  part  in 
world  politics  which  has  been  so  ardently 
pressed  upon  them  since  their  entry  into 
the  war.  It  also  dissipates  the  dream  of 
the  union  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  races  so 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  a  section  of  the 
English  press,  which  seems  quite  ob- 
livious of  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Great  Republic  are  now  a  very  differ- 
ent race  from  that  of  three  generations 
ago. 

During  the  last  hundred  years  a  great 
change  has  come  over  the  inhabitants  of 
the  North  American  Continent  unnoticed 
by  the  casual  European  observer.  Im- 
migration of  an  infinity  of  races,  Latin, 
Teutonic,  Slav,  Scandinavian,  Celtic,  has 
produced  its  natural  results — a  popula- 
tion which  is  no  longer  Anglo-Saxon. 

*  *  *  It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped 
that  it  is  not  a  vain  lure  of  an  eventual 
Anglo-American  alliance  which  has 
caused  us  to  discard  our  treaty  with  Ja- 
pan for  the  Four-^Power  Pact.     *     *     * 

Much  has  beeii  heard  of  the  bogy  of 
the  yellow  peril,  but  is  it  not  likely  that 
all  that  has  been  written  and  said  about 
the  union  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  races  and 
of  the  solidarity  of  English-speaking 
peoples  may  raise  the  bogy  of  a  white 
peril  in  Asia,  a  fear  of  the  desire  to  ex- 
ploit Asia  for  the  benefit  of  the  white 
races? 

The  war  has  stirred  up  national  and 
racial  feeling  to  such  a  pitch  everywhere 
as  to  make  not  unlikely  the  raising  of  the 
cry  of  "  Asia  for  the  Asiatics !  "  and  if 
that  should  happen,  it  would  be  to  Japan 
that  the  nations  of  the  East  would  natu- 
rally turn  in  their  search  for  a  leader,  as 
did  the  German  States  to  Prussia  before 
1870.  Those  smaller  German  States  had 
no  love  for  their  big  neighbor,  nor  have 
other  Asiatic  nations  for  Japan,  but  they 
recognize  in  her,  as  did  the  German 
States  in  Prussia,  the  only  possible  power 
that  could  lead  them  to  their  goal.  The 
Four-Power  Pact  would  be  valueless  in 
such  an  eventuality. 
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[Admiral  Wemyss] 


[Admiral  Sims] 


The  conference  has  proved  an  unquali- 
fied success  for  the  United  States,  who, 
through  the  statesmanship  of  President 
Harding  and  Mr.  Hughes,  have  achieved 
all  the  objects  they  had  in  view.  They 
have  furthered  the  ends  of  peace  to  an 
extent  and  in  a  manner  which  would 
have  been  thought  impossible  but  a  short 
time  ago.  Their  power  has  been  increased 
and  their  influence  widened,  their  author- 
ity extended  and  their  prestige  raised,  but 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  never 
would  have  obtained  so  triumphant  an 
issue  without  the  whole-hearted  co-opera- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  who  has  sacrificed 
much  in  her  unselfish  desire  to  further 
the  cause  of  peace,  to  such  an  extent,  in- 
deed, as  to  raise  the  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  many  Englishmen  whether  her  sacri- 
fices have  not  been  too  great  and  whether 
her  statesmen,  after  an  unparalleled  series 
of  failures  at  home  and  abroad,  have  not, 
in  their  eagerness  to  snatch  at  apparent 
success,  sacrificed  the  substance  for  the 
shadow. 

Time  alone  will  show. 


contrary  is  overwhelming.  As  I  pointed  out  in  a 
letter  published  in  The  New  York  Times  of  Sun- 
day, Jan.  8,  1922: 

"  The  success  of  the  German  submarines  in  at- 
tacking allied  merchant  shipping  and  the  subse- 
quent success  of  the  allied  navies  in  protecting 
this  shipping  in  convoys  were  both  due  to  the  sim- 
ple fact  that  the  geographical  situation  was  such 
that  the  bulk  of  the  shipping  had  to  converge  to 
pass  through  the  English  Channel  or  the  Irish 
Sea;  the  submarine  (except  a  few  cruising  subs) 
could  not  operate  more  than  about  300  miles  to 
the  westward  of  these  channels,  because  further 
out  the  dispersion  of  the  shipping  would  have 
been  so  wide  that  they  would  have  sighted  but 
few  vessels.  This  inevitable  restriction  of  the 
submarine's  operations  within  this  limited  area 
made  it  possible  for  the  destroyer  forces,  based 
on  Queenstown,  Brest  and  the  Western  Channel 
ports,  to  protect  the  convoys  in  their  passage 
through  this  area — the  so-called  submarine  dan- 
ger zone." 


Copy  of  official   chart   showing  merchant  vessels   sunk  by   submarines   in  the   month  of  April, 

1917.    Each  dot  represents  a  lost  ship,  whether  sunk  by  torpedo,  bomb,  gunfire  or  mine.    Most  of 

the  destruction  was   in   the  waters   around   the  British   Isles,   but  there  were  also   a  surprising 

number   of  ships   sunk   by   the  enemy   in  the   Mediterranean 
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NAVAL  CRAFT  SUNK 

TABLE  "A" 

By  By  Sub-       By  By  Air-      All 

Gunfire,   marine.     Mine.  craft.  Other. 

I.  Great  Britain: 

1.  Battleships    0  5  5  0  3 

2.  Battle  cruisers   ...  3  0  0  0  0 

3.  Cruisers    3  10  3  0  3 

4.  Destroyers    11  10  19  0  28 

5.  Submarines   1  1  0  0  24 

6.  Miscellaneous    3  10  7  0  5 

7.  Auxiliaries    2  24  8  0  3 

Total    23  60  42  0  66 

II.  France: 

1.  Battleships    0  3  1  0  0 

2.  Cruisers   0  4  1  0  0 

3.  Destroyers   2  2  4  0  6 

4.  Submarines    2  4  2  1  6 

5.  Miscellaneous    ....  1  3  0  0  1 

6.  Auxiliaries    0  7  2  0  1 

Total   5  23  10  1  14 

III.  Italy: 

1.  Battleships    0  1  1  0  2 

2.  Cruisers    0  1  0  0  0 

3.  Destroyers   1  4  1  0  0 

4.  Submarines   0  1  0  0  4 

5.  Miscellaneous    ....  0  1  0  0  0 

6.  Auxiliaries    0  1  1  0  0 

Total   1  9  3  0  6 

IV.  United  States: 

1.  Battleships   0  0  0  0  0 

2.  Cruisers    0  0  1  0  0 

3.  Destroyers    0  1  0  0  1 

4.  Submarines   0  0  0  0  1 

5.  Miscellaneous    ....  0  0  0  0  0 

6.  Auxiliaries    0  2  0  0  2 

Total    0  3  1  0  5 

V.  Japan: 

1.  Battleships    0  0  0  0  2 

2.  Cruisers    0  0  0  0  2 

3.  Destroyers    0  0  1  0  1 

4.  Submarines   0  0  0  0  0 

5.  Miscellaneous   0  1  0  0  1 

6.  Auxiliaries    0  0  0  0  0 

Total    0  1  1  0  6 

VI.  Russia: 

1.  Battleships    1  0  1  0  2 

2.  Cruisers    0  2  1  0  0 

3.  Destroyers    1  1  7  0  1 

4.  Submarines   0  0  0  1  6 

5.  Miscellaneous    2  1  0  0  2 

6.  Auxiliaries  0  00  0  0 

Total    4  4  9  1  11 

Grand  total  for 

Allies   33         100  66  2  108 


This  is  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  inhumane  method  of  sub- 
marine warfare  as  practiced  by 
the  Germans.  In  these  waters, 
close  to  their  bases, the  smaller, 
short-radius  submarines  could 
also  operate,  but  the  attacked 
craft  could  generally  summon 
aid  if  warned.  This  meant  that 
the  torpedo  was  generally  re- 
lied upon  under  these  condi- 
tions. 

The  other  reason  was,  of 
course,  that  the  Germans  be- 
lieved in  and  practiced  terror- 
ism as  a  part  of  their  war 
philosophy.  In  Belgium  the 
results  were  rather  satisfac- 
tory: German  communications 
were  rendered  secure  with  a 
minimum  of  troops.  This  fact 
does  not  condone  the  practice 
of  terrorism,  but  it  does  indi- 
cate that  inhuman  methods 
were  not  so  much  a  necessary 
part  of  submarine  war  as  of 
German  war  methods.  For  ex- 
ample: there  is  no  inherent 
quality  in  the  submarine  that 
makes  the  gunning  of  survivors 
in  lifeboats — an  unproved 
charge,  by  the  way — necessary 
and  the  employment  of  sub- 
marines did  not  force  the  Ger- 
mans to  sink  hospital  ships. 

Large  Cruising  Submarines 

^^  A  study  of  Tables  "  B  "  and 
"  C  "  will  prove  enlightening. 
Table  "  B "  shows  a  marked 
relation  between  the  use  of  the 
torpedo  in  narrow  seas  and 
the  use  of  the  gun  in  more  open 
waters.  Table  "  C  "  shows  the 
percentage  sunk  by  different 
methods  off  our  Atlantic  coast, 
where  anti-submarine  measures 
were  impracticable.  (The  orig- 
inal draft  of  the  chart  on  page 
191  shows  graphically  how,  in 
general,  the  use  of  the  torpedo 
predominated  in  the  closely  pa- 
trolled areas,  while  in  the  more 
open  waters  the  gun  and  bomb 
were  relied  upon.) 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  con- 
ditions in  the  war  were  pecu- 
liar. It  was  the  geographical 
situation  and  the  German  men- 
tality or  morality  that  gave  the 
submarine  war  its  character. 
This  is  rendered  more  apparent 
by  the  methods  employed  in  the 
open  seas,  where  the  larger 
types  of  submarines  were  able 
to  operate.  Humane  methods 
under  these  conditions  are 
actually  «iore  effective.  Ex- 
cept for  the  converted  Deutsch- 
land,  the  new  cruising  sub- 
marines were  only  built  in 
1918.  They  numbered  only 
eight.  They  were  of  2,700  tons, 
had  eighteen  knots  surface 
speed,  carried  six-inch  guns 
and  had  a  radius  of  20,000 
miles.  A  crew  of  over  100  was 
carried.  These  characteris- 
tics largely  determined  their 
tactics,  for  they  could  keep  the 
seas  for  months  at  a  time;  they 
had  the  advantage  in  speed 
over  95  per  cent,  of  merchant 
ships,  and  their  guns  outranged 
99  per  cent,  of  all  armed  mer- 
chantmen. To  sink  by  torpedo, 
without  warning,  was  unneces- 
sary, costly  and  inefficient. 
Only  a  limited  number  of  tor- 
pedoes could  be  carried.  To 
capture  by  threat  of  gunfire 
and  to  board  and  use  a  bomb 
was  not  only  more  effective 
but  more  economical.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  capture  confer- 
red other  advantages.  Stores 
could  be  taken,  the  captured 
ship  could  be  used  as  a  base 
and  part  of  the  crew  rested  and 
become  refreshed  as  a  prize 
crew,  and  when  the  passengers 
and  crews  of  other  ships  that 
had  been  sunk  filled  the  prize 
she  could  be  freed  to  proceed 
to  port.  This  was  actually 
done.  The  U-140  carried  a 
special  prize  crew.  The  U-156 
captured  the  Canadian  trawler 
Triumph,  armed  her  and  used 
her  as  a  raider.  The  same  sub- 
marine  captured   the   schooner 


NAVAL  CRAFT  SUNK 

TABLE  "  A  "—Continued 

By        By  Sub-       By        By  Air-      All 
Gunfire,  marine.    Mine.       craft.    Other. 

VII.  Germany: 

1.  Battleships    1  0  0             0  3 

2.  Cruisers   12  4  3             0  4 

3.  Destroyers    22  7  12            2  11 

4.  Submarines    (?)  (20)  (?)  (?);  (?) 

5.  Miscellaneous 4  0  0            0  6 

6.  Auxiliaries    19  2  4            0  9 

Total    58  13  19  2  33 

VIII.  Austria: 

1.  Battleships 0  0  0  0  3 

2.  Cruisers   1  1  0  0  1 

3.  Destroyers    2  5  1  1  1 

4.  Submarines   3  4  1  3  4 

5.  Miscellaneous    0  0  1  0  1 

6.  Auxiliaries  1  0  1  0  0 

Total    7  10  4  4  10 

IX.  Turkey: 

1.  Battleships   0  2  0  0  0 

2.  Gunboats   6  4  3*  0  2 

3.  Destroyers    1  1  1  1  2 

4.  Submarines   0  0  0  0  0 

5.  Miscellaneous    0  0  0  0  \ 

6.  Auxiliaries    0  1  C  0  11 

Total   7  8  4  1  16 

Grand    total     Cen- 
tral Powers  ....   72  31  27  7  59 

Grand      total      all 
combatants    105         131  93  9         167 

TABLE  "B" 

Sinkings  of  Merchant  Ships  by  Submarines  for  the 
Month  of  September,  1917 

Sunk  Sunk 

Area.  by  Torpedo.  by  Gunfire. 

Atlantic    51  65 

North   Sea    19  7 

Channel    30  16 

Mediterranean    21  16 

Total    121  104 

TABLE  "C" 

Vessels  Sunk  by  Submarines  in  American  Waters 

By  torpedo  14 

By  gunfire   13 

By  bomb   63 

By  mine   7 

Burned    2 

Captured    1 

Total    100 
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Willie  G.  and  set  her  free  with  the  crew 
of  the  British  steamer  Eric,  who  had  been 
prisoners  on  the  U-boat. 

In  short,  the  modern  cruising  submarine, 
because  of»its  size,  radius,  speed  and  arma- 
ment, is  a  more  efficient  cruiser  than  any 
surface  type  possibly  can  be,  because  it 
can  keep  the  sea  longer  and  can  conceal 
itself  at  will.  If  it  resorts  to  inhuman 
methods,  it  is  not  because  its  limitations 
force  it  to  do  so,  but  because  it  prefers 
such  methods. 

If,  then,  the  submarine  and  aircraft 
threaten  the  British  Navy  and  the  integrity 
of  the  British  Empire,  the  solution  is  not 
to  rely  upon  agreements  based  upon  a  mis- 
understanding of  facts,  but  to  build  those 
craft  which  are  the  most  effective  enemies 
to  submarines  and  aircraft — submarines 
and  aircraft. 

Three  Apt  Aphorisms 

Finally,  to  return  to  the  subject  of  na- 
tional policy  in  its  relation  to  naval  policy, 


both  for  the  British  Empire  and  for  the 
United  States  there  is  great  advantage  ,to 
be  gained  from  considering  these  in  the 
light  of  history.  For  Great  Britain,  the 
speech  of  the  Corinthians  to  the  Athenians, 
B.  C.  433,  is  worthy  of  reflection: 

"  To  do  no  injustice  to  a  neighbor  is  a 
surer  source  of  strength  than  to  gain  a 
n.omentary  advantage  under  the  influence 
of  expediency." 

And  for  the  United  States,  it  would  be 
an  advantage  to  learn  from  the  experience 
of  others  and  to  profit  by  the  lesson 
learned  by  the  Corcyraeans: 

"  The  policy  of  not  making  alliances 
lest  they  should  endanger  us  at  another  s 
bidding,  instead  of  being  wisdom,  as  we 
once  fancied,  has  now  unmistakably 
proved  to  be  weakness  and  follyT 

And  this  for  us  both: 

"  You  should,  if  possible,  allow  no  one 
to  have  a  fleet  but  yourselves,  or,  if  this 
is  impossible,  whoever  is  strongest  at  sea, 
make  him  your  friend." 


CURRENT    AFRICAN    EXPLORATIONS 


[Period  Ended  April  15,   1922] 


ALTHOUGH  Bruenau  de  Laborie,  the  famous 
P^  French  explorer  who  has  just  returned 
from  a  journey  across  the  Sahara,  says 
there  is  nothing  left  to  explore,  several  expedi- 
tions are  actively  engaged  in  researches  in  Cen- 
tral Africa.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  is  endeavoring 
to  discover  the  mysterious  graveyard  of  elephants 
understood  to  contain  the  greatest  accumulation 
of  ivory  in  the  world.  Whenever  an  elephant 
feels  the  approach  of  death,  he  retreats  to  a 
certain  secret  place,  yet  undiscovered,  to  die  in 
peace.  No  remains  of  an  elephant  that  has 
ever  succumbed  to  old  age  or  sickness  have  ever 
been  found.  Natives  and  explorers  hold  that 
somewhere  west  of  the  Sudan  there  exists  a 
graveyard   to  which   they  all   go. 

Lady  Dorothy  Mills,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Orford  and  granddaughter  of  D.  C.  Corbin  of 
New  York,  is  on  an  expedition  to  the  remote 
regions  of  the  southeastern  Sahara  to  discover 
the  habits  of  mysterious  white  cave  men,  first 
reported  by  Captain  de  St.  Maurice  last  year. 

President  Millerand  of  France  left  Paris  on 
March  30  for  an  extended  tour  in  North  Africa 
through  the  hinterland  of  Morocco,  Algeria  and 
Tunis  to  pay  tribute  to  the  African  troops  who 
aided  France  aiid  the  great  war  and  to  encourage 
the  development  of  public  works. 


A  number  of  Americans  and  Frenchmen  in- 
terested in  archaeology  are  planning  to  begin 
extensive  restoration  work  on  the  site  of  ancient 
Carthage,  their  first  object  being  to  find  the 
grave  of  Hannibal,  who  lies  buried  in  his  armor 
among   the   ruined   tombs. 

Carl  E.  Akeley  returned  to  New  York  early 
in  April  after  six  months  spent  in  the  haunts 
of  gorillas  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  Belgian 
Congo,  west  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  collecting  speci- 
mens and  photographs  for  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History.  With  Mr.  Akeley  were 
three  women  and  a  six-year-old  girl,  the  first 
white  women  who  had  ever  penetrated  to  that 
part  of  Africa. 

Belgium  has  opened  a  gold  mine  at  Kilo  Moto, 
employing  more  than  6,000  natives  and  100 
whites,  thirty  tons  of  gold  having  been  extracted, 
according  to  a  report  by  Vice  Governor  Moulaert. 

The  Portuguese  West  African  colony  of  An- 
gola has  granted  permanent  oil  rights  to  the 
Sinclair  Consolidated  Oil  Corporation  over  an 
area  of  nearly  70,000  square  miles,  about  the 
size  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  in  a  strip  along 
the  West  Coast  extending  about  600  miles  north 
and  south.     Several  wells  are  being  drilled. 


FACING  THE  FACTS  OF 
PROHIBITION 

By  Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  LL.  D. 

General     Counsel     and     Legislative    S'uperintend- 
ent    of    the    Anti-Saloon    League    of    America 

Latest  figures  from  all  parts  of  the  country  showing  a  decrease  of 
about  SO  per  cent,  in  the  arrests  for  drunkenness — Improvement  in 
health  and  general  welfare — Progress  in  enforcing  the  law 


IS  prohibition  a  success?  Many  enter-  it  would  be  changed,  and  its  morale  was 
taining  and  versatile  writers  answer  broken.  The  new  force  is  now  organized, 
this  question  with  an  emphatic  "  No."  and  we  shall  have  a  better  opportunity  to 
I  shall  answer  the  same  question  in  the  find  out  what  prohibition  will  do  in  the 
affirmative  and  try 
to  stick  to  facts.  I 
shall      speak      from 


twenty-eight  years' 
experience  in  dealing 
with  this  question.  I 
have  been  Secretary, 
secret  service  opera- 
tive, organizer,  dis- 
trict and  State  super- 
intendent, general 
counsel  and  legisla- 
tive superintendent  of 
the  movement  which 
has  met  the  liquor 
interests  at  each  stage 
of  this  fight  for  over 
a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  we  have 
won  in  every  conten- 
tion. 

Facts,  not  theories, 
are  interesting  to 
hard-headed  Ameri- 
cans. Thus  far  we 
have  had  only  par- 
tially enforced  prohi- 
bition. The  law  went 
into  effect  during  the  war,  when  con- 
ditions were  unsettled.  Immediately 
thereafter  the  national  political  con- 
ventions were  held,  and  prohibition  was 
made  a  political  football  until  the  No- 
vember election.  Then  a  new  Adminis- 
tration was  installed;   the  old  force  knew 


next  two  or  three 
years  than  hereto- 
fore. 

The  National  Pro- 
hibition act  is  not  a 
novel,  drastic  statute. 
It  is  based  on  the  ex- 
perience of  thirty-two 
States  which  tried  out 
State  prohibition  be- 
fore we  had  national 
prohibition.  There  is 
not  a  provision  in  the 
law  that  was  not 
deemed  necessary  to 
enforcement  from  an 
actual  test.  The  prin- 
cipal provision  which 
is  -considered  unrea- 
sonable is  the  defi- 
nition of  intoxicating 
liquor,  fixing  one- 
half  of  1  p,er  cent,  as 
the  alcoholic  content 
limit.  This  standard 
was  adopted  because 
experience  in  dry 
States  proved  it  was 
necessary  in  order  to  have  effective  law 
enforcement.  Many  of  the  States  had 
prohibited  all  liquors,  regardless  of 
their  alcoholic  content;  thirty-seven  States 
prohibited  liquors  of  an  alcoholic  con- 
tent of  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  or 
more.     Congress    faced    the    problem    of 


Gerhard    Sisters) 
WAYNE  B.  WHEELER,  LL.  D. 
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ignoring  the  experience  of  these  States 
or  acting  upon  it.  If  Congress  had 
set  the  standard  at  1  or  2  per  cent,  it 
would  not  have  legalized  the  sale  of  liquor 
in  the  States  which  prohibited  liquor  with 
a  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  or  less  standard. 
It  would  have  led  the  uninformed  in  those 
States  to  believe  that  they  could  sell  what 
Congress  fixed  as  the  standard  under  the 
Federal  law.  That  would  cause  confusion 
and  encourage  lawlessness.  Not  only  did 
Congress  reach  this  conclusion  correctly, 
based  on  experience  and  reason,  but  the 
voters  in  the  States  which  have  had  refer- 
endum elections  on  this  question  have 
reached  the  same  conclusion.  The  light 
wine  and  beer  proposal  has  been  submitted 
to  the  voters  of  a  number  of  prohibition 
States  in  the  last  few  years,  and  in  each 
instance  the  vote  against  allowing  the  re- 
turn of  beer  and  wine  has  been  greater 
than  the  majority  cast  originally  for  pro- 
hibition. This  was  true  in  Ohio,  Arizona, 
Oregon  and  Colorado.  Washington's  ma- 
jority against  a  beer  and  wine  amend- 
ment was  216,000  and  Michigan's  majority 
was  207,000  against  it. 

The  National  Prohibition  act,  which  is 
the  effective  tool  for  enforcing  prohibition, 
may  be  new  to  some  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  to  some  it  may  seem  a  sharp 
instrument,  but  there  is  no  wire  edge  on  it. 
It  was  forged  on  the  anvil  of  experience. 

Results  of  the  Law 

The  first  important  social  result  ob- 
tained from  prohibition  is  that  arrests  and 
convictions  for  drunkenness  have  de- 
creased. This  is  the  principal  evil  at 
which  prohibition  is  aimed.  Any  policy 
of  Government  relating  to  the  liquor 
traffic  which  materialy  decreases  drunken- 
ness is  tending  in  the  right  direction.  In 
making  comparisons,  the  last  full  wet  year, 
1917,  is  used  to  compare  with  1921,  unless 
some  other  year  is  more  typical. 

In  the  year  1921  the  City  of  Boston 
had  72,89  arrests  for  drunkenness;  in  1921 
it  had  30,987.  The  total  for  1920  and 
1921  combined  is  less  than  that  for  any 
full  single  license  year.  In  1918  Cincin- 
nati had  14,070  arrests  for  drunkenness; 
in  1921  something  over  500.  In  Milwau- 
kee drunkenness,  drunk  and  disorderly 
conduct     combined,  gave     these     figures: 


4,738  in  1917,  3,385  in  1921.  The  arrests 
for  drunkenness  in  1917  in  St.  Louis  were 
4,958,  in  1921,  993.  In  Washington, 
D.  C,  from  November,  1917,  to  Novem- 
ber, 1918,  the  arrests  for  drunkenness  num- 
bered 10,793;  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing July  1,  1921,  the  number  was  5,765. 

The  official  records  of  New  York  City 
give  the  number  of  arrests  for  intoxication 
in  1917  as  13,844.  In  1921  the  arrests 
for  this  cause  were  6,247. 

The  police  records  of  Cheyenne,  Wyom- 
ing, present  the  following  comparison  be- 
tween wet  and  dry  years: 

1917.    1921. 

Arrests  for  drunkenness 907        150 

Arrests  for  disorderly  conduct 849        211 

Aggregate  for  all  crimes 3,072     1,341 

The  population  of  San  Francisco,  CaL, 
increased  about  10  per  cent,  from  1916  to 
1921,  but  the  arrests  for  drunkenness  de- 
creased from  15,106  to  5,530.* 

These  cases  cited  from  different  sections 
of  the  country  are  typical.  Comparing  the 
last  wet  year  with  1921,  we  find  a  de- 
crease of  approximately  50  per  cent,  in  the 
arrests  for  drunkenness.  This  is  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  conditions  in  countries 
like    England,    where    the    official    report 

*  Mayors  of  a  number  of  cities  gave  the  fol- 
lowing answers,  early  in  April,  1922,  to  a  ques-» 
tionnaire  sent  out  by  the  Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  through  The  Union  Signal, 
Chicago : 

George  E.  Cryer,  Mayor  of  Los  Angeles— Gen- 
eral effects  of  prohibition  in  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles  and  Southern  California  are  good.  This 
city  has  benefited  materially  because  of  the 
prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic.  Juvenile  de- 
linquency and  domestic  relations  have  both  im- 
proved. Charity  organizations  report  less  des- 
titution. 

John  McNabb,  Grand  Rapids— Prohibition  has 
been  of  great  advantage  to  the  big  industries  in 
promoting  greater  efficiency  and  more  steady 
work  among  employes.   It  has  increased  thrift. 

Newton  C.  Brainard,  Hartford— My  opinion  is 
that  prohibition  has  already  been  a  great  boon 
to  the  community. 

Fred  Atwater,  Bridgeport— A  benefit  to 
Bridgeport  home  life,  and  industrial  efficiency 
improved. 

H.  H.  Barton,  Des  Moines— Prohibition  is  a 
thrift  promoter.  Juvenile  delinquency  has  had 
marked  decrease. 

Felix  Z.  Wilson,  Nashville— The  unemploy- 
ment situation  would  be  much  worse  under  the 
old  saloon  conditions. 

Houston  Qulnn,  Louisville— Prohibition  has 
definitely  benefited  Louisville.  Commitments  to 
the  workhouse  the  last  year  before  national  pro- 
hibition were  2.022.  The  first  year  after  pro- 
hibition the  figure  was  only  376. 

J.  C.  Walton,  Oklahoma  City— We  have  many 
more  happy  homes  than  we  had  before  it  (the 
saloon)  was  abolished. 

Leroy  Harvey,  Wilmington,  Del.— I  do  not 
think  any  fair-minded  person  can  question  the 
good  already  accomplished  in  the  short  time 
since  we  have  banned  liquor. 
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filed  with  Parliament  showed  an  increase 
in  the  convictions  for  drunkenness  in  1920 
of  65.26  per  cent,  and  where  Dr.  Temple- 
man,  Surgeon  of  Police,  reports  461  cases 
which  have  come  under  his  observation 
where  little  children  or  babies  were  killed 
by  being  overlaid  by  mothers  too  drunk 
even  to  hear  their  pitiful  cries.  It  comes 
with  poor  grace,  therefore,  for  our  Eng- 
lish visitors  to  be  criticising  our  prohibi- 
tion policy,  which  is  decreasing  drunken- 
ness at  the  same  rate  that  England  is  in- 
creasing it. 

Recent  surveys  made  by  those  un- 
friendly to  prohibition  prove  that  it  is  a 
success.  The  first  article  of  The  New 
York  Herald  survey  admitted  that  there 
was  a  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  bev- 
erage liquor  under  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment of  70  per  cent.  Another  survey 
made  through  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine 
states  that  the  number  of  drinkers  of  in- 
toxicants has  decreased  from  about  20,- 
000,000  under  the  license  system  to  2,500,- 
000  under  national  prohibition.  A  policy 
of  government  that  makes  such  a  showing 
is  not  a  failure,  but  a  success.  When  pro- 
hibition is  universally  enforced  and  ob- 
served, the  results  will  be  proportionately 
greater. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  results  of  pro- 
hibition two  factors  must  not  be  over- 
looked. First,  in  many  States  with  the 
more  populous  centres,  such  as  Baltimore, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco, 
New  Orleans,  there  has  been  no  State  code 
to  enforce  prohibition  until  recently,  and 
a  few  States  do  not  yet  have  enforcement 
codes.  Enforcement  activities  were  lim- 
ited to  a  few  Federal  agents.  Where  en- 
forcement codes  have  been  adopted  the 
co-operation  of  national.  State  and  munici- 
pal officers  will  tend  to  better  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  The  other  factor  is  that 
many  States  were  under  State  prohibition 
before  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  went 
into  effect.  In  such  States  as  great  a  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  arrests  could  not 
reasonably  be  expected  as  in  States  where 
the  sale  of  liquor  had  been  licensed. 

If  you  follow  newspaper  accounts  of 
crime,  you  will  find  many  of  the  sensa- 
tional crimes  have  their  origin  in  liquor. 
This  does  not  prove  that  prohibition  pro- 
vokes crime — it  proves  what  the  drys  have 
always  said,  that  alcohol  provokes  crime, 


and  it  should  be  an  added  incentive  to  do 
away  absolutely  and  completely  with 
every  form  of  alcoholic  beverage. 

Health  of  the  Nation 

Science  has  demonstrated  that  intoxicat- 
ing liquor  is  a  narcotic,  water-absorbing, 
irritating  drug  or  poison.  It  is  detrimen- 
tal to  health.  The  American  Medical  As- 
sociation discourages  its  use  even  as  a 
medicine.  In  the  following  figures  show- 
ing the  deaths  from  alcoholism  in  New 
York  City,  1918  is  omitted  because  influ- 
enza influenced  mortality  statistics,  and 
war  restrictions  had  already  begun  to  af- 
fect the  mortality;  1919  is  omitted  because 
half  of  it  was  under  license  and  half  under 
war  prohibition: 

Deaths  From  Alcoholism 

1916   687 

1917 560 

1921    119 

Average  decrease   (per  cent.) 80 

The  Fifty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Charities  for  the 
year  1920  quotes  the  superintendent  of  a 
large  city  hospital  as  giving  a  representa- 
tive impression  of  the  influence  of  pro- 
hibition : 

(a)  Patients.  The  intoxicated  lodging  house 
type  is  seldom  seen  now.  In  the  psychopathic 
service  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  ad- 
missions  for  alcohoHsm   is   noted. 

(b)  Employes.  A  marked  change  for  the  bet- 
ter is  noted  in  their  appearance,  conduct  and 
performance  of  duties.  They  remain  longer  in 
the  service. 

The  year  1921  was  the  healthiest  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  figures  sub- 
mitted by  thirty-seven  leading  insurance 
companies,  which  transact  about  80  per 
cent,  of  the  life  insurance  business  of  the 
country.  The  figures  for  the  first  ten 
months  indicate  a  lowering  of  the  death 
rate    among    policy   holders   from    9.8   in 

1920  to  8.24  in  1921. 

In  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  in  Ohio, 
of  the  total  admissions  in  1911,  11.8  per 
cent,  were  attributed  to  alcohol,  while  in 

1921  the  percentage  from  the  same  cause 
was  2.7. 

Welfare  Facts 

Intoxicating  liquor  is  a  menace  to  the 
general  welfare.  It  has  always  been  det- 
rimental to  the  health,  wealth  and  happi- 
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ness  of  the  people.  Its  elimination  means 
better  home  conditions,  decreased  cruelty 
and  increased  welfare  and  happiness  of 
the  people. 

Drink  was  a  factor  under  license,  in 
1917,  in  27  per  cent,  of  the  cases  handled 
by  the  Boston  Family  Welfare  Society.    In 

1920  only  21/2  per  cent,  of  the  cases  were 
due  to  this  cause,  and  for  the  first  seven 
months  of  1921  (figures  available  for  this 
period  only)  the  percentage  of  cases  in 
which  drink  was  a  factor  was  21/2- 

The  Survey  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to 
family  welfare  agencies  in  the  autumn  of 

1921  as  to  the  role  unemployment  and 
other  problems  were  playinj  in  destitu- 
tion. In  the  summary  of  replies  (Oct.  15, 
1921)  the  Survey  said: 

The  little  stress  placed  at  the  present  time 
upon  intemperance  as  a  contributing  factor  in 
poverty  is  one  of  the  interesting  points  brought 
out  by  replies  to  the  questionnaire.  Stockton 
Raymond,  General  Secretary  of  the  Family  Wel- 
fare Society  of  Boston,  states  that  "  one  fact 
stands  out  above  all  others.  Intemperance  under 
prohibition  has  been  a  decreasing  factor  in  the 
work  of  the  Family  Welfare  Society."  It  has 
thus  been  possible  for  the  organization  "to 
undertake  a  great  amount  of  constructive  and 
preventive  work  instead  of  wasting  time  trying 
to  alleviate  suffering  which  could  not  fail  to 
exist  under  such  an  evil  as  licensed  liquor  sell- 
ing." 

The  Charity  Organization  Society  of 
New  York  City  found  in  1916,  in  3,000 
families,  598  adversely  affected  by  intem- 
perance, or  19.9  per  cent.;  in  1921,  out  of 
2,346  families,  187,  or  7.9  per  cent.,  were 
affected  by  intemperance. 

C.  C.  Carstens  of  New  York,  head  of 
the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America, 
says:  "  The  number  of  neglected  children 
removed  through  court  action  from  famil- 
ies where  one  or  both  parents  drank  has 
been  materially  decreased.  This  decrease 
is  so  marked  that  in  certain  cities  reports 
come  to  them  that  drunkenness  has  ceased 
to  be  a  factor  for  the  removal  of  chil- 
dren." 

In  a  report  made  at  Indianapolis  by  the 
Superintendent  of  schools,  E.  U.  Grass,  he 
declared  that  teachers  are  unanimous  in 
their  opinion  that  since  prohibition  pupils 
are  better  fed,  better  clothed,  more  regular 
in  attendance,  more  punctual,  less  anemic, 
healthier  and  happier. 

Commander  Evangeline  Booth  of  the 
Salvation  Army  says  that  there  is  a  marked 
improvement    in    the   condition    of    young 


children;  that  the  better  prenatal  "care  of 
mothers,  more  food,  improved  clothing, 
more  money,  and  the  absence  of  inebria- 
tion all  tell  in  the  life's  chance  of  the  in- 
fants. 

President  Harding's  views  on  this  sub- 
ject are  as  follows: 

In  every  community  men  and  women  have  had 
an  opportunity  now  to  know  what  prohibition 
means.  They  know  that  debts  are  more  promptly 
paid,  that  men  take  home  the  wages  that  once 
were  wasted  in  saloons,  that  families  are  better 
clothed  and  fed,  and  more  money  finds  its  way 
into  the  savings  banks.  The  liquor  traffic  was 
destructive  of  much  that  was  most  precious  in 
American  life.  In  the  face  of  so  much  evidence 
on  that  point,  what  conscientious  man  would 
want  to  let  his  own  selfish  desires  influence  him 
to  vote  to  bring  it  back?  In  another  generation 
I  believe  that  liquor  will  have  disappeared  not 
merely  from  our  politics,  but  from  our  memories. 

Economic  Results 

Intoxicating  liquor  has  been  a  liability 
economically.  It  has  decreased  productive 
power,  increased  accidents,  disease  and 
waste.  The  revenue  derived  from  it  in 
taxes  was  the  most  costly  money  secured  . 
by  the  Government. 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  in  dollars  and 
cents  the  economic  results  of  prohibition 
because  of  the  abnormal  financial  condi- 
tions throughout  the  whole  world.  It  is 
well  to  remember  at  the  outset  that  the 
United  States  has  stopped,  through  prohi- 
bition, a  large  waste  of  food,  fuel  and 
funds  used  in  making  a  harmful  beverage 
and  is  financing  and  feeding  starving  Eu- 
rope to  a  large  extent.  It  is  also  well  to 
keep  in  mind  that,  even  if  we  had  the 
money  to  feed  Europe,  we  might  not  have 
the  food  to  do  so  if  we  had  not  stopped 
the  waste  of  16,655,125  bushels  of  grain 
in  making  distilled  liquors  and  1,909,998,- 
457  pounds  of  food  material  in  making 
fermented  liquor. 

The  people  of  this  country,  by  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  de- 
cided that  drinking  intoxicating  liquor  was 
a  means  both  in  war  and  in  peace;  that  as 
it  reduced  the  efficiency  of  soldiers  in  time 
of  war,  it,  for  the  same  reason,  reduced 
the  efficiency  of  men  in  the  factories, 
shops,  mines,  farms  and  offices;  that 
saloons  should  no  longer  be  tolerated  as 
the  rendezvous  of  the  assassins  of  de- 
mocracy; that  politics  should  be  purified 
of  saloon  and  brewery  influences,  and  they 
declared  that  they  were  tired  of  witnessing 
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the  woe  and  poverty  of  the  cities  traceable 
to  the  liquor  traffic. 

Here  are  some  other  items  that  we 
should  take  into  account:  This  nation  was 
spending  $2,500,000,000  a  year  for  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  an  expenditure  which 
added  nothing  to  its  health,  wealth  or  pro- 
ductivity. It  is  also  conservatively  esti- 
mated that  the  indirect  loss  from  the  liquor 
traffic  in  increased  accidents,  loss  of  time, 
cost  of  liquor-produced  criminals,  and 
broken  homes,  amounted  to  more  than  the 
direct  cost.  The  most  expensive  item  in  a 
nation's  budget  is  that  of  wrecked  lives. 

The  Controller  of  the  Currency  stated 
that  in  1921  in  623  mutual  savings  banks 
there  was  an  increase  of  173,933  depositors 
and  $388,336,000  in  the  amount  de- 
posited. 

The  net  increased  wealth,  computed  by 
subtracting  the  amount  consumed  from  the 
amount  produced,  was  $8,000,000,000  last 
year,  according  to  Professor  David  Friday, 
President-elect  of  the  Michigan  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  and  during  the  war 
an  expert  in  the  Treasury.  In  pre-war  and 
pre-prohibition  days  the  largest  amount  of 
national  savings  or  net  increased  wealth 
was  about  $3,000,000,000. 

Reports  from  Milwaukee,  which  had 
more  breweries  per  foot,  and  drank  more 
beer  per  stomach,  than  any  other  city,  are 
to  the  effect  that  they  saved  more  money 
per  head  than  almost  any  other  State  and 
city  under  prohibition.  The  Milwaukee 
Journal  of  June  26,  1921,  says  in  an  edi- 
torial :  "  Deposits  in  the  country's  savings 
banks  increased  9  per  cent,  in  1920.  The 
greater  part  of  this  gain,  as  was  inevitable, 
was  made  during  the  first  half  of  the  year; 
but  there  was  a  gain,  and  Wisconsin  ranked 
first,  with  an  increase  of  26  per  cent." 

Industrial  Conditions 

Industrial  conditions  are  admittedly  bad, 
but  prohibition  is  not  to  blame  for  that. 
What  has  happned  to  the  177,790  saloons 
which  heretofore  were  treating  and  drink- 
ing places  for  the  people?  Also,  what  is 
being  done  with  the  1,090  breweries  and 
236  distilleries?  Not  all  of  them  are  used 
for  industrial  purposes,  but  the  large  ma- 
jority of  them  are  used  for  constructive 
purposes  of  greater  benefit  to  the  people 
than  the  total  number  of  liquor  shops  and 
distilleries  in  pre-prohibition  days. 


In  spite  of  the  difficulties  in  law  en- 
forcement in  Chicago,  the  contrast  between 
present  conditions  and  those  that  prevailed 
before  prohibition  became  effective  are 
marvelous.  Former  saloon  sites  by  the  hun- 
dreds, which  occupied  principal  corners 
and  choice  business  locations,  have  been 
turned  into  candy  shops,  restaurants,  cloth- 
ing establishments,  cigar  stands,  meat 
shops  and  numerous  other  kinds  of  retail 
and  wholesale  merchandise  establishments. 
The  Philadelphia  North  American  is  au- 
thority for  the  statement  that  in  that  city, 
soon  after  prohibition  became  operative, 
more  than  twenty-six  saloon  properties 
changed  hands  at  a  profit  of  over  50  per 
cent,  on  the  estimated  value  under  the  sa- 
loon regime. 

A  most  remarkable  economic  transfor- 
mation as  a  result  of  prohibition  has  been 
experienced  by  New  York  City.  A  survey 
of  Sixth  Avenue  showed  that  in  1918  there 
were  fifty-eight  saloons  and  twelve  liquor 
stores  on  that  street.  On  Aug.  5,  1921,  it 
was  found  that  of  the  sixteen  saloons  still 
in  business,  three  had  rented  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  their  property.  Forty 
of  the  former  saloons  and  six  former  liquor 
stores  have  been  renovated  and  turned  into 
142  stores.  The  thirty-four  corner  proper- 
ties have  been  substituted  by  108  stores. 
The  Wallick  Hotel,  in  May,  1920,  declined 
to  renew  a  lease  it  held  at  the  corner  of 
Forty-third  and  Broadway,  which  place 
had  been  occupied  by  the  hotel  as  a  cafe, 
because  of  prohibition.  Thereupon,  a 
clothing  company  leased  the  property  for 
twenty  years  for  more  than  twice  the  an- 
nual rental  which  the  property  had  pre- 
viously commanded.  Ridgewood  is  a  typi- 
cal German  section  of  New  York  and  had 
the  reputation  of  having  more  saloons  to 
the  average  square  than  any  other  portion 
of  the  city.  The  entire  district  has  been 
transformed.  A  large  number  of  small  co- 
operative factories  have  sprung  up,  which, 
to  a  large  degree,  occupy  the  same  corners 
and  sites  which  were  formerly  occupied  by 
saloons. 

There  is  an  organized  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  brewers  and  some  representatives  of 
organized  labor  to  overturn  the  prohibition 
policy  and  bring  back  beer  and  wine.  This 
means  bringing  back  over  90  per  cent,  of 
the  traffic,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
demand  for  it  comes  from  the  rank  and  file 
of    labor    itself.      Congressman    John    G« 
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Cooper,  a  labor  leader  of  long  standing, 
answered  the  statement  of  Mr.  Gompers  on 
this  issue  as  follows: 

It  is  not  the  working  people  of  our  country 
who  are  clamoring  for  the  return  of  the  liquor 
traffic.  It  is  a  known  fact  that,  during  the  last 
six  years,  whenever  the  question  has  been  voted 
upon  in  industrial  States  and  the  great  manufac- 
turing centres,  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic 
has  been  sustained  by  increasing  majorities. 

Labor  has  been  the  beneficiary  of  prohi- 
bition as  much  as,  or  more  than,  any  other 
class.  More  labor  temples  have  been  built 
under  prohibition.  State  and  national,  than 
were  built  altogether  in  pre-prohibition 
days.  As  long  as  the  saloon  keeper  could 
keep  organized  labor  divided  and  its  meet- 
ing place  over  the  saloon,  labor  never  pre- 
sented a  united  front.  Labor  organizations 
led  by  men  with  sober  minds  and  with  a 
united  front  have  made  more  headway  in 
fighting  for  their  rights  under  prohibition 
than  when  liquor  dominated. 

Law  Enforcement 

The  question  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
many  people  is.  Can  the  prohibition  laws 
be  enforced?  Is  the  crime  wave 
caused  by  prohibition?  When 
we  consider  that  the  crime  wave 
is  not  confined  to  the  United 
States,  but  covers  the  whole 
world,  this  question  is  answered. 
European  nations,  swamped  with 
liquor,  are  having  more  trouble 
with  crime  waves  than  the  United 
States. 

Every  war  has  been  followed 
by  a  crime  wave.  Very  early  in 
the  history  of  this  country,  from 
1793  to  1796,  when  the  fires  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  had 
barely  burned  low,  tliere  was  an 
outbreak  of  crime  and  anarchy 
such  as  we  have  not  Avitnessed 
since.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
troublous  times,  the  liquor  inter- 
ests staged  the  "  Whisky  Re- 
bellion "  in  1794,  when  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  place  a  tax 
on  liquor,  and  Washington  had 
to  send  a  force  of  loyal  Vir- 
ginians, under  Lee,  who  was 
known  to  be  an  "  awkward  man 
in  a  row,"  to  suppress  the  upris- 
ing. 


There  has  been  no  such  outbreak  since 
the  last  war,  but  it  is  hard  to  conjecture 
what  might  have  been  the  situation  if  177,- 
790  saloons  had  been  open  and  the  unrest 
of  today  had  been  allowed  to  be  centred 
in  them.  The  anarchist,  the  bomb-thrower 
and  the  radical  opponent  of  orderly  gov- 
ernment thrive  best  when  reason  is  de- 
throned by  beer. 

While  there  are  many  officers  of  the 
law  who  are  not  doing  their  duty,  and  some 
actually  protecting  lawbreakers,  yet  on 
the  whole  officers  of  the  law  are  facing 
this  organized  effort  to  defy  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  with  courage  and  efficiency. 
The  Federal  Prohibition  Unit  is  composed 
of  a  little  over  1,000  inspectors  and  agents 
whose  duty  it  is  to  secure  evidence  against 
violators.  They  are  making  a  creditable 
showing;  30,000  cases  have  been  started 
within  the  last  year;  21,000  convictions 
have  resulted,  with  17,000  pleas  of  guilty 
and  950  acquittals.  The  prohibitive  taxes 
assessed  on  law  violators  amounted  to  $57,- 
500,000,  with  approximately  $3,000,000 
collected. 

In   spite    of   the   confusion   about   what 
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constitutes  legal  search  warrants  and  the 
timidity  of  some  Federal  officers  in  using 
them,  almost  1,000,000  gallons  of  distilled 
spirits  and  wines  were  seized  during  the 
year  and  other  property  levied  on  for  pay- 
ment of  taxes  amounting  to  $12,907,000. 
This  does  not  include  the  cases  brought  un- 
der State  and  local  laws  and  the  fines  col- 
lected thereunder.  A  number  of  States 
have  strong  law  enforcement  departments. 

In  Ohio  the  State  Prohibition  Commis- 
sioner and  his  deputies  have  collected,  in 
fines  and  forfeited  bonds,  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1921,  an  amount  which 
would  cover  all  the  expenses  of  their  office 
for  the  next  four  years.  In  the  first  nine 
months  of  operation,  with  only  twenty  in- 
spectors and  at  a  total  annual  cost  of  $106,- 
000,  2,875  places  were  inspected,  1,485 
convictions  secured,  resignations  of  fifteen 
public  officials  obtained,  six  men  indicted 
and  fifty  reprimanded. 

Villages,  cities  and  in  some  places  coun- 
ties are  enacting  ordinances  to  provide  that 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  fines  shall  be 
used  to  help  enforce  the  law.  There  is  a 
growing  determination  on  the  part  of  all 
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honest  officers  that  this  law  shall  be  en- 
forced. That  determination  will  be 
strengthened  by  the  interest  of  the  people 
in  standing  for  law  and  order.  Slowly  but 
surely  the  average  citizen  is  coming  to 
realize  that  "  obedience  to  law  is  liberty ; 
defiance  of  law  is  anarchy."  An  increas- 
ing number  of  people  who  opposed  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  are  taking  an  open 
stand  for  law  and  order.  Unless  this  po- 
sition is  taken  and  sustained,  the  Govern- 
ment itself  is  in  jeopardy.  A  conviction 
is  being  written  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
that  every  personal  and  property  right  we 
have  is  dependent  upon  the  enforcement 
of  our  laws.  A  good  citizen  or  a  good  of- 
ficer cannot  choose  between  the  laws  he 
will  obey  or  enforce  and  those  he  will 
defy. 

The  enforcement  of  prohibition  is  not  a 
local  matter;  it  is  a  national  matter.  We 
had  to  put  manacles  on  the  liquor  hier- 
archy to  .help  win  the  World  War,  and  we 
must  keep  it  in  manacles  in  a  time  of 
peace,  to  win  the  victories  of  peace. 

Within  the  last  month  I  have  been  in  di- 
rect communication  with  the  Governors 
and  Attorneys  General  of  the 
States,  the  Federal  Prohibition 
Directors  and  the  United  States 
District  Attorneys.  Of  the  136 
replies  received,  119  are  em- 
phatic in  saying  that  public  senti- 
ment is  growing  stronger  in 
favor  of  prohibition  enforcement 
and  that  the  officers  are  co- 
operating and  doing  their  duty. 
Statements  like  these  were  found 
among  the  replies: 

Governor  Preus  of  Minnesota: 
"Public  officials  should  be  given 
full  support  by  the  people  of  our 
State  in  every  earnest  effort  they 
make  to  enforce  the  law,  and  the 
more  vigorously  they  act  the 
more  they  should  be  com- 
mended." 

Governor  McRae  of  Arkansas: 
"  Prohibition  is  stronger  in  Ar- 
kansas today  than  it  was  a  year 
ago.  We  do  not  want  light  wine 
and  beer." 

Governor  Morgan  of  West  Vir- 
ginia :  "  I  am  quite  sure  that  I 
am  voicing  the  sentiments  of  the 
great   mass  of   law-abiding  citi- 
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zens  of  West  Virginia  when  I  state  she  does 
not  desire  to  return  to  the  saloon,  not  even 
under  the  hypocritical  mask  of  beer  and 
light  wines." 

Attorney  General  Gibson  of  Iowa :  "  We 
are  frankly  of  the  opinion  that  the  en- 
forcement of  the  prohibitory  laws  of  this 
State  is  being  carried  on  with  marked  suc- 
cess." 

Attorney  General  Wiley  of  Michigan: 
"  The  prohibition  law  can  be  enforced. 
All  it  needs  is  public  officials  with  a  sense 
of  public  duty,  brains  and  courage." 

Attorney  General  Payne  of  South  Da- 
kota: "I  believe  the  law  is  being  better 
enforced  at  the  present  time  than  at  any 
time  since  its  passage.  I  find  a  better  sen- 
timent among  the  people  generally.  *  *  * 
It  is  easier  to  get  convictions." 

Commissioner  of  Prohibition  Smith  of 
Virginia:  "  Conditions  are  improving 
wonderfully  year  by  year  and  the  officials 
are  becoming  more  active  in  apprehending 
violators.  *  *  *  The  courts  and  juries  are 
meting  out  larger  fines  and  sentences." 

Federal  Director  Bowen  of  South  Caro- 
lina: "Public  sentiment  generally  is  de- 
manding a  strict  enforcement  of  the  law." 

Federal  Director  Daily  of  Mississippi: 
"  I  am  exceedingly  pleased  so  far  with  the 
attitude  of  the  officers  of  the  law,  the 
courts,  and  the  press  in  this  State,  and  can 
.^ee  nothing  which  would  point  to  a  hos- 
tility toward  prohibition." 

United  States  Attorney  Coles  of  Penn- 
sylvania: "  I  think  there  is  an  increasing 
determination  on  the  part  of  all  Federal 
officers  as  well  as  State  District  Attorneys 


to  bring  home  to  our  people  generally  the 
realization  that  the  prohibition  laws  must 
be  obeyed." 

United  States  Attorney  Hayward  of  New 
York:  "  I  think  we  all  feel  that,  difficult 
as  the  task  has  been,  we  are  really  making 
progress."* 

We  must  not  be  misled  by  the  wide- 
spread propaganda  to  the  effect  that  the 
people  are  drinking  as  much  as  ever,  and 
that  officers  of  the  law  are  protecting  boot- 
leggers and  rum-runners.  At  least  80  per 
cent,  of  the  officers  in  the  United  States 
are  doing  their  duty.  Ten  per  cent,  more 
of  them  would  do  so  if  they  were  given 
the  proper  support  by  the  people.  Pos- 
sibly 10  per  cent,  are  corrupt  and  should 
be  removed  from  office  or  convicted  of 
conspiring  with  others  in  violation  of  the 
law.  More  than  a  score  of  such  officers 
are  now  in  the  penitentiary.  The  average 
American,  be  he  private  citizen  or  public 
official,  believes  in  law  and  order.  This 
is  the  hope  of  our  Republic,  and  in  that 
hope  we  shall  not  be  disappointed. 

[An  article  presenting  the  views  of  the  op- 
ponents of  the  present  prohibition  enforcement 
law  will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  Current 
History.] 


*  The  first  annual  report  of  the  Statistical  Bu- 
reau of  the  Legal  Department  of  the  Anti-Sa- 
loon League  of  New  York,  made  public  on  April 
6,  1922,  shows  that  there  were  6,786  indictments 
for  violations  of  the  prohibition  laws  in  both 
the  State  and  Federal  courts  in  New  York  State 
during  1921.  Of  this  number  3.043  were  State 
mdictments  and  3,743  Federal  indictments.  Of 
the  total  6,786  indictments,  531  were  dismissed, 
149  acquitted,  2,581  were  still  pending,  and  3,525 
resulted  in  convictions.  These  convictions  were 
divided  in  the  proportion  of  1,588  for  the  State 
cQurts  and   1,937  for  the   Federal  courts. 


PROHIBITION  IN  FRENCH  WESTERN  AFRICA 


\  RECENT  interpellation  in  the  British 
Commons  brought  out  the  fact  that  the 
French  Administration  in  French  Western 
Africa  (including  Dahomey),  by  a  decree 
dated  Dec.  24,  1921,  had  introduced  pro- 
hibition in  this  territory.  In  commenting 
on  this  interpellation  the  Paris  Temps 
stated  that  the  decree  would  soon  be  ex- 
tended to  Togo.  The  Temps  added  that 
the  taxes  on  alcohol,  which  were  high  be- 
fore 1920.  had  since  been  tripled  and  even 
quadrupled.       The  main  pre-occupation  of 


the  British  Government  is  to  see  that  the 
terms  of  the  St.  Germain  Treaty  of  1919 
shall  be  interpreted  in  the  same  way  in 
both  the  French  and  the  British  mandates. 
The  British  interpellator  presented  evi- 
dence to  show  that  difference  of  interpre- 
tation had  led  to  considerable  British  loss 
of  revenue.  The  British  Government  at 
once  began  investigating  the  situation,  with 
a  view  to  effecting  a  complete  understand- 
ing with  the  French  authorities  in  Western 
Africa. 


WHAT   GERMANY  MUST 
PAY  IN  REPARATIONS 

A  total  of  nearly  six  and  a  half  billion  gold  marks  handed  over  to 
the  Allies  by  the  end  of  1921  — Over  two  hundred  millions  in  cash 
since  then — Two  billions  more  demanded  in  1922 


THE  question  of  German  reparation 
payments  was  still  in  an  acute  stage 
when  this  summary  of  the  situation 
was  written  (April  12,  1922).  The  Repara- 
tion Commission  of  the  Allies  on  March  21 
had  issued  a  communique — the  text  of 
which  is  given  below — fixing  definitely  the 
demands  upon  Germany  for  1922.  The 
German  Chancellor  in  an  address  before 
the  Reichstag  on  March  28  had  character- 
ized these  demands  as  "  an  utterly  impos- 
sible and  presumptuous  condition "  ;  he 
was  upheld  by  the  Foreign  Minister  the 
next  day,  and  the  Reichstag  supported  him 
by  a  vote  that  was 
practically  u  n  a  n  i  - 
mous,  except  for  the 
Communist  mem- 
bers; yet  in  the  face 
of  this  indignant  pro- 
test the  Reichstag,  on 
April  4,  finally 
passed  the  Govern- 
ment's new  taxation 
measures,  including  a 
compulsory  loan  of 
1,000,000,000  gold 
marks  after  three 
years,  intended  to 
cover  the  budget  ex- 
penditure for  1922, 
and  at  the  same  time 
repealing  the  tax  on 
post-war  profits;  the 
Government  i  n  t  r  o  - 
duced  also,  on  April 
5,  in  accordance  with 
the  demand  of  the 
Allies,  a  bill  to  dis- 
sociate the  Reichs- 
bank  from  Govern- 
ment control.  These 
measures  indie  ate 
that,  while  protesting 


DR.    JOSEPH   WIRTH 
German   Chancellor,   head   of  the  Govern- 
ment   that    is    trying    to    pay    the    Allies* 
reparation  claims 


against  the  requirements  of  the  commis- 
sion, the  German  Government  is  trying  to 
fulfill  the  main  conditions. 

To  convey  a  better  idea  of  the  progress 
of  the  negotiations,  a  brief  review  of  the 
preceding  discussions  and  agreements  is 
essential. 

In  November,  1921,  it  was  officially 
recognized  that  Germany  was  unable  to 
pay  the  sums  fixed  for  reparation  under 
the  agreement  reached  at  London  in  May, 
1921.  In  September,  after  visiting  Berlin, 
the  Guarantees  Committee  had  become  con- 
vinced that  Germany  would  not  be  able  to 
pay  the  January  in 
stalment.  In  Novem- 
ber the  Reparation 
Commission  itself 
showed  that  it  was 
traveling  in  the  same 
direction.  On  Nov. 
15  Germany  had  to 
pay  the  quarterly  in- 
stalment of  25  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of 
her  exports.  France 
had  declared  that  the 
sum  due  was  510,- 
000,000  gold  marks, 
but  the  Reparation 
Commission  decided 
that  it  was  255,000,- 
000  gold  marks,  and 
it  gave  Germany  a 
moratorium  until 
Dec.  1  for  complet- 
ing the  payment. 

On  Dec.  14  the 
German  Government 
officially  notified  the 
Reparation  Commis- 
sion that  it  would  be 
unable  to  pay  the  in- 
stalment of  500,000,- 
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(Gilliams    Service) 

New  photographs  of  German  statesmen.  Left  to  right:  (1)  Dr.  Walter  Simons,  former  Foreign 
Minister,  now  head  of  the  Silesian  Commission.  (2)  Rudolph  Oeser,  Prussian  Minister  of  Public 
Works.     (3)  Herr  von  Lewald,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  one  of  the  most  forceful  members 

of  the   Wirth   Government 


000  gold  marks  which  would  become  due 
on  Jan.  15,  or  the  other  instalments  which 
would  fall  due  at  intervals  of  three  months 
during  1922.  It  proposed  for  the  January 
instalment — and  also 
for  the  February  in- 
stalment of  25  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of 
the  exports — a  pay- 
ment of  from  150.- 
000.000  to  200.000.- 
000  gold  marks.  The 
commission  asked 
for  further  particu- 
lars with  regard  to 
the  German  proposal 
and  the  position  of 
the  German  Govern- 
ment, and  a  corre- 
spondence ensued  on 
these  points. 

But  meanwhile  the 
allied  Governments 
themselves  began  to 
consider  the  ques- 
tion, and  there  was  a 
conference  in  Lon- 
don toward  the  end 
December,  at  which 
proposals  were 
worked  out  which 
were  to  be  submitted 
to  the  conference  at 
Cannes.     These    pro- 


(Times   Wide  World   Photo) 

DR.    WALTER    RATHENAU 

German    Foreign   Minister   and   a   leading 

delegate  both  at  Cannes  and  at  Genoa 


posals  were  not  considered  to  be  a  binding 
agreement,  but  only  suggestions  to  be  put 
before  the  Allies  at  Cannes.  The  principle 
of  a  moratorium  was  accepted,  and  Ger- 
many's liability  to 
pay  reparation  a  s 
originally  imposed 
was  admitted.  The 
most  important 
points  in  the  sugges- 
tions were  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  The  Allies 
would  fix  the  total 
sum  to  be  paid  by 
Germany  in  money 
during  1922  at  500,- 
000,000  gold  marks, 
compared  with  2,- 
000,000,000,  plus  25 
per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  German  exports 
previously  demand- 
ed. (2)  The  Allies 
would  agree  to  pay- 
ments in  kind  being 
made  to  France  un- 
der the  Wiesbaden 
agreement  for  a  pe- 
riod of  three  years, 
provided  that  the 
value  of  such  pay- 
ments should  not  ex- 
ceed  1,250,000,000 
gold   marks   in    1922 
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(Gilliams    Service) 

Present  Rulers  of  Germany,  continued.     Left  to  right:     (1)  Heinrich  Brauns,  Minister  of  Labor. 

(2)  Dr.  Gessler,  Minister  of  National  Defense.     (3)  Paul  Lobe,  President  of  the  Reichstag,  who 

wields  the  increased  power  of  that  office  under  the  republic 


and  1,500,000,000  in  each  subsequent  year. 
(3)  Any  other  allied  power  might  make  a 
similar  agreement  with  Germany,  provid- 
ed that  the  deliveries 
in  kind  should  not 
exceed  500,000,000 
per  year.  (4)  Great 
Britain  made  valua- 
ble concessions  to 
France  with  regard 
to  the  agreement  of 
Aug.  13,  regarding 
the  division  of  the 
first  billion  paid  by 
Germany,  an  agree- 
ment which  France 
had  refused  to  rati- 
fy ;  Britain  agreed 
that  this  billion 
should  be  pooled 
with  the  payments  to 
be  made  in  1922,  and 
that  France  be  debit- 
ed with  the  value  of 
the  Sarre  mines  in 
1922  instead  of  in 
1921;  as  a  r  e  s  u  1 1 , 
France  would  receive 
200,000,000  out  of 
the  first  billion, 
whereas,  under  the 
agreement  of  August, 
she  would  h  a  v  e  re- 
ceived nothing. 


GUSTAV  ADOLPH  BAUER 
Under    Secretary    in    the    Ministry   of   Fi- 
nance, one  of  the  men  who  have  the  task 
of    meeting    the    reparations    demands    of 
the  Allies 


When  the  conference  met  in  Cannes,  draft 
proposals  of  the  British  Government  were 
placed  before  it.  These  proposals  differed 
in  the  following  im- 
portant respects  from 
the  London  sugges- 
tions: Ine  total  pay- 
ments in  money  to  be 
made  by  Germany  in 
1922  were  fixed  at 
720,000,000  gold 
marks  instead  of 
500,000,000.  In  ad- 
dition, Germany 
would  make  pay- 
ments in  kind  which 
were  not  to  exceed  a 
total  value  of  1,450,- 
000,000  gold  marks. 
Within  six  weeks 
Germany  was  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Repara- 
tion Commission  a 
program  of  measures 
for  assuring  auton- 
omy to  the  Reichs- 
bank,  balancing  the 
budget,  abolishing 
subsidies  and  reform- 
ing the  currency. 

The  discussion  of 
these  proposals  was 
fixed  to  take  place 
on   Jan.   12.     France 


(Gilliams    Service) 
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accepted  the  main  principles,  but  desired 
to  make  the  settlement  in  details  more  fa- 
vorable to  France.  The  fall  of  M.  Briand, 
however,  intervened,  and  the  conference 
broke  up  without  a  decision. 

When  the  Supreme  Council  dissolved, 
together  with  its  "  suggestions "  and 
"  drafts,"  the  Reparation  Commission  was 
once  more  left  alone  in  possession  of  the 
field.  In  two  days'  time  Germany  had  to 
pay  500,000,000  gold  marks;  it  had  been 
now  admitted  by  every  one.  from  the  Guar- 
antees Committee  up  to  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil, that  she  could  not  pay,  and  yet  no 
agreement  had  been  reached  as  to  what 
action  the  Allies  should  take  before  this 
complete  breakdown  of  the  reparation 
clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
The  commission  granted  a  provisional 
moratorium  to  Germany,  under  which, 
in  lieu  of  the  January  and  Feb- 
ruary instalments,  she  was  to  pay  a 
sum  of  31.000.000  gold  marks  every  ten 
days;  up  to  March  16  seven  of  these  pay- 
ments were  made  as  agreed.  The  com- 
mission also  called  upon  Germany  to  sub- 
mit to  it  within  fifteen  days  proposals  for 
the  reform  of  the  German  budget  and 
finances  and  a  program  of  reparation  pay- 
ments for   1922. 

Germany's  Reply 

The  German  Government  replied  at  the 
end  of  January.  As  regards  the  program 
of  payments,  it  took  as  a  basis  the  figures 
proposed  at  Cannes,  namely,  pavments 
during  1922  of  720.000,000  in  money  and 
1.450.000.000  in  kind.  It  pointed  out  that 
it  would  not  be  able  to  find  the  720,- 
000,000  without  having  recourse  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  floating  debt,  an  expedient 
inconsistent  with  financial  reform.  It 
therefore  asked  that  the  payments  in 
money  be  fixed  at  a  lower  figure,  the 
payments  in  kind  being,  if  necessary,  pro- 
portionally increased.  The  German  Gov- 
ernment also  asked  that  the  balance  pay- 
able in  money  for  1922  after  deduction  of 
the  amounts  already  paid  under  the  pro- 
visional arrangement  should  be  spread 
uniformly  over  the  remainder  of  the  year 
and  be  payable  in  equal  monthly  instal- 
ments. 

The  Reparation  Commission  could,  un- 
der the  treaty  itself,  have  acted  upon  these 
proposals:  but.  presumably  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Supreme  Council  had  so  .fre- 


quently before  taken  the  main  question  of 
reparations  out  of  its  hands,  it  simply  for- 
warded the  proposals  to  the  allied  Gov- 
ernments. Meanwhile  the  provisional 
moratorium  continued  in  force. 

Final  Demands  of  Allies 

The  Reparation  Commission  on  March 
21*,  as  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  sum- 
mary, conveyed  its  decision  to  the  German 
Government.     It  was  as  follows: 

1.  Germany  will  pay  in  1922: 

(a)  In  currency:  720,000,000  gold  marks,  which 
sum  will  include  payments  already  made  amount- 
ing to  281,948,921  gold  marks;  the  balance  of 
438,051,079  gold  marks  to  be  paid  in  instalments 
as  follows:  On  March  15,  1922,  18,051,079  gold 
marks  51  pfennigs;  on  May  15,  June  15,  July  15, 
Aug.  15,  Sept.  15,  and  Oct.  15,  50,000,000  gold 
marks;  on  Nov.  15  and  Dec.  15,  60,000,000  gold 
marks. 

(b)  In  kind:  The  equivalent  in  goods  of 
1,450,000,000  gold  marks  (950,000,000  for  France 
and  500,000,000  for  the  other  Allies).  If  the 
Reparation  Commission  finds  that  at  any  time 
in  1922  the  deliveries  in  kind  demanded  by 
France  or  her  subjects,  or  by  any  other  power 
entitled  to  reparations,  have  not  been  made, 
equivalent  payments  in  specie  will  be  required  of 
Germany  at  the  end  of  1922  in  place  of  the 
deliveries  that  have  not  been  made. 

2.  Payments  in  kind  to  powers  who  are  creditors 
on  account  of  armies  of  occupation  made  by  Ger- 
many between  May  15,  1921,  and  Dec.  31,  1922, 
will  in  the  first  place  be  credited  to  the  account 
of  the  expenses  oi  the  armies  of  occupation  dur- 
ing the  same  period,  only  the  surplus  being 
placed  with  the  payments  in  currency  to  the 
account  of  the  reparations  annuity  as  defined 
in  the  schedule  of  payments  of  May  5,  1921. 

3.  The  difference  between  the  sums  due  and 
those  actually  paid  in  1921  and  1922  will  remain 
with  interest  at  5  })er  cent.,  an  obligation  which 
Germany  will  be  required  to  meet  as  soon  as  the 
Reparation  Commission  shall  deem  her  capable 
of  doing  so. 

4.  The  suspension  granted  will  be  of  a  provi- 
sional character.  On  May  31  next  the  commis- 
sion will  decide,  according  to  what  has  been  done 
by  Germany,  as  to  the  continuation  or  the  an- 
nulment of  the  suspension.  If  it  is  annulled,  the 
sums  provisionally  deferred  will  be  demanded, 
and  will  have  to  be  paid  within  the  fourteen 
days  following  the  cancellation.  And  if  at  any 
tune  subsequently  the  commission  finds  that 
Germany  has  failed  to  fulfill  the  conditions  speci- 
fied, the  suspension  will  be  annulled,  and  the 
schedule  of  payments  of  May  5,  1921,  will  again 
be  put  into  force  as  from  the  date  of  annulment. 

To  the  letter  of  the  German  Chancellor 
dated  Jan.  28,  1922,  the  Reparation  Com- 
mission replied,  under  date  of  March  21, 
1922,  with  the  following  observations: 

The  declarations  of  the  Chancellor,  with  a  view 
to  the  establishment  of  equilibrium  between  ex- 
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penditure  and  revenue  in  the  operations  of  the 
Slate,  do  not  by  a  long  way  respond  to  Ger- 
many's obligations  and  her  possibilities.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  Reparation  Commission  to  ob- 
tain from  the  German  Government  a  far  more 
profound  reform  of  the  finances  of  the  empire 
and  the  definitive  abandonment  of  the  mistakes 
hitherto  made.  The  ordinary  administrative  bud- 
get of  the  empire  shows  a  favorable  balance  of 
16.500,000,000  paper  marks,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary administrative  and  the  public  service  bud- 
gets show  a  deficit  of  12,250,000,000  paper  marks. 
The  peace  treaty  burdens  budget,  already  171,- 
000,000,000  papev  marks  short,  shows  after  ad- 
ding the  above  deficit  a  total  deficit  of  183,250,- 
000,000  paper  marks.  The  provisional  suspension 
today  agreed  to  would  reduce  the  deficit  on 
the  peace  treaty  budget  to  126,000,000,000  paper 
marks,  but  this  deficit  would  be  largely  exceeded 
in  view  of  the  paper  mark's  rate  of  exchange. 
The  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  from  1922 
the  budget  of  the  empire  should  cover  an  im- 
■  ;  portant  part  of  the  payments  thus  reduced,  the 
other  part  being  covered  by  a  contribution  of 
capital  raised  either  by  way  of  a  loan  or  by  a 
direct  levy. 

Today's  decision  of  the  commission  has  as  its 
object  to  facilitate  the  task  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment. Nevertheless,  the  plan  of  payments 
proposed  is  only  provisional.  As  a  definite 
scheme  the  plan  is  dependent  on  the  following 
conditions: 

(1)'  Budget  of   the   Empire 

(a)  The  measures  proposed,  the  date  for  which 
is  fixed  by  the  German  note  of  Jan.  28,  1922,  will 
be  taken  on  the  date  fixed  and,  if  that  date  has 
already  passed  without  the  measures  having  been 

ttaken,  they  shall  be  taken  within  fifteen  days  of 
the  present  notice. 

(b)  The  new  impost  and  taxes  comprised  in 
the  fiscal  compromise  shall  be  voted  and  put 
into  force  before  April  30  next. 

(c)  The  German  Government  shall  immediately 
draw  up  a  scheme  for  increasing  the  taxes,  which 
shall  provide  in  1922  and  1923  an  addition  to 
the  revenue  estimated  in  the  budget  of  at  least 
60,000,000,000  paper  marks. 

This  scheme  voted  and  put  into  force  before 
May  30,  1922,  should  before  Dec.  31,  1922,  ensure 
,at  least  40,000,000,000  of  additional  revenue.  The 
[commission  will  allow  the  German  Government  to 
choose  the  sources  from  which  these  new  receipts 
shall  be  obtained.  It  desires,  nevertheless,  that 
the  German  Government  shall  adopt  a  system 
^hich  shall  avoid  as  far  as  possible  a  new  and 
)mplicated  estimate  of  the  resources  of  the  tax- 
}ayers. 

Control 

(a)]  All  the  arrangements  made  to  carry  out 
these  measures  shall  be  immediately  communi- 
cated to  the  Reparation  Commission. 

(b)  Methods  of  application  shall  be  considered 
between  the  delegates  of  the  German  Government 
and  those  of  the  Reparation  Commission.  This 
latter,  should  the  necessity  arise,  will  lequest 
Germany  to  take  measures  to  meet  the  deficien- 
cies, and  will,  in  case  of  Germany's  failure  to  do 
this  within  a  reasonable  period,  proceed  as  it 
thinks  fit. 


Reduction    of    Expenditure — Measures    to   be 
Taken 

During  the  month  following  the  present  notifica- 
tion the  German  Government  shall  present  to  the 
Reparation  Commission  a  statement  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  expenditure  figuring  in  the  projected 
budget  for  1922.  The  comprehensive  scheme 
which  is  outlined  in  the  proposals  made  in  the 
communication  of  Jan.  28  can  and  must  be  under- 
stood in  the  sense  of  the  diminution  of  expendi- 
ture  which  is  not  required  for  any  pressing 
needs.  In  no  case  may  the  expenditure,  except 
in  exceptional  cases  of  which  immediate  notifica- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  commission,  exceed 
the  figures  which  appear  in  the  estimate  of  re- 
vised expenditure. 

The  German  Government  shall  establish  in 
agreement  with  the  Reparation  Commission  the 
control  of  expenditure  provided  for  in  the  budget. 
The  Committee  of  Guarantees  will  supervise  the 
working  of  this  control. 

Internal  Loans 

The  German  Government  shall  establish  before 
April  30,  1922,  a  scheme  for  the  raising  of  in- 
ternal loans,  of  which  the  sum  total  will  corre- 
spond to  the  budgetary  deficit  until  such  time  as 
the  equilibrium  of  the  budget  be  effected  by  the 
revenue    from    taxation. 

External  Loans 

These  loans  will  be  the  subject  of  a  separate 
communication.  If  the  loans  do  not  permit  Ger- 
many after  a  reasonable  period  to  mobilize  a 
portion  of  her  debt,  the  German  Government  will 
investigate  in  conjunction  with  the  commission 
the  necessary  measures  for  carrying  out  a  cap'tal 
payment  by  other  means. 

The  Export  of  Capital 

From  the  present  time  until  April  30  next  the 
German  Government  shall  present  to  the  commis- 
sion a  statement  of  the  measures  devised  to  pre- 
vent the  abuse  of  the  export  of  capital  and  to 
render  more  efficacious  the  action  of  the  German 
Government  in  the  collecting  of  moneys  and  for- 
eign specie  derived  from  exports,  and  to  ensure 
the  return  to  Germany  of  their  value  in  ex- 
change, and  also  to  bring  about  the  return  of 
capital  exported  abroad. 

German  Chancellor's  Reply 

The  Reparation  Commission's  note 
created  a  profound  sensation  in  Germany. 
The  press  was  bitterly  hostile  to  it.  The 
conditions  were  denounced  in  intemperate 
language  by  editors  and  publicists,  but  no 
word  came  from  the  Government  until  a 
few  days  later,  when  Chancellor  Wirth,  in 
the  Reichstag,  in  a  two  hours'  speech,  fore- 
shadowed that  his  Government  would  re- 
ject the  demands.  To  many  his  speech 
sounded  like  a  Teuton  "  declaration  of 
independence  "  from  allied  control.  Again 
and  again  it  provoked  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  overfilled  galleries,  and  the  majority 
on  the  floor,  even  the  Chancellor's  reac- 
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tionary  opposition  being  repeatedly  swept 
off  its  feet  into  applauding  sentiments. 
Some  of  the  more  important  points  made 
by  Wirth  in  the  course  of  his  long  argu- 
ment were  as  follows: 

The  so-called  tax  compromise,  consisting  of 
fourteen  new  tax  laws,  which  the  Reichstag  for 
the  past  week  has  been  deHberating,  form  an 
integral  part  of  our  foreign  policy  whereby  it 
was  hoped  to  bring  the  existing  difficulties  in 
the  relations  between  the  German  and  foreign 
Governments  gradually  to  a  sensible  compromise 
agreement. 

The  Government's  foreign  policy  has  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  Reparation  Commission's  note  of 
March  21  wherein  we  must  view  the  actual  and 
new  worsening  of  our  situation  which  rightly 
has  caused  the  utmost  excitement  in  all  Ger- 
many. Obviously  the  Government's  earnest  en- 
deavors have  not  been  given  credit  by  the  Repara- 
tion Conmiission  in  any  form.  In  particular 
there  appears  lacking  an  understanding  of  the 
significance  of  tax  reform  now  in  process. 

The  most  painful  surprise  for  us  is  caused  by 
two  points  in  the  conditions,  namely,  that  we 
immediately  prepare  a  plan  for  increasing  taxes 
by  at  least  60,000,000,000  paper  marks  for  the 
current  year  and  pass  and  enforce  these  new 
60,000,000,000  taxes  by  May  31.  After  thorough 
deliberation,  the  Government  has  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  this  is  an  utterly  impossible  and  pre- 
sumptuous  condition. 

There  is  probably  nobody  here  who  seriously 
believes  it  is  possible  to  raise  an  additional  sixty 
billion  taxes.  Our  direct  and  indirect  taxes  have 
been  increased  to  the  limit,  though  we  gladly  are 
prepared  to  enter  into  a  serious  discussion  re- 
garding the  German  people's  comparative  tax  bur- 
dens  with   other   countries. 

The  Reparation  Commission  by  granting  a 
moratorium  would  have  contributed  to  the  stabili- 
zation of  our  currency  and  the  creation  of  healthy 
basic  conditions  for  our  financial  policy.  The 
Reparation  Commission's  notes  have  actually 
achieved  the  diametrical  opposite.  The  commis- 
sion's note,  by  causing  an  increase  in  the  gold 
mark's  price,  has  caused  our  budget  deficit  to 
increase  by  28,000,000,000,  to  224,000,000,000— 
a  striking  proof  that  a  policy  of  might  cannot 
solve  the  reparation  problem. 

The  parties  representing  an  'overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  German  people  have  agreed  on  a 
tax  program  which  reaches  the  limits  of  taxable 
power  at  the  present  moment.  But  even  assuming 
that  Germany's  economic  strength  was  sufficient 
to  bear  the  additional  60,000,000,000  tax  burden, 
I  must  still  point  out  with  all  emphasis  that  these 
demands  are  utterly  impossible  if  only  from 
purely  parliamentary,  political  and  technical  rea- 
sons. *  *  *  Xhe  own  self  interest  of  our 
former  enemies  should  induce  them  to  desist. 

The  only  comfort  afforded  the  Repara- 
tion Commission  by  the  Government's 
statement  was  conveyed  in  the  promise  that 
Germany  would  proceed  to  inaugurate  the 
most    stringent    economy    in    all    govern- 
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—Wahre  Jakob,  Stuttgart 

DR.  WIRTH  ON  THE  TIGHTROPE 
He  ventured   and   he   won 


mental  departments.  She  would  endeavor 
to  extract  the  maximum  revenue  from  the 
various  tax  sources  to  be  opened  through 
the  laws  about  to  be  put  into  execution. 

Foreign  Minister's  View 

On  March  29  Herr  Rathenau,  the  For- 
eign Minister,  followed  up  the  Chancellor's 
attack.   In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  said: 

I  told  the  Reparation  Commission  in  Cannes 
that  Germany  could  make  ten-day  31,000,000 
gold  mark  payments  only  for  a  very  short  time 
without  bringing  about  the  danger  of  German 
exchange  being  shot  to  pieces.  I  won't  take  back 
what  I  told  the  Reparation  Commission.  This 
result  has  come  about.  The  dollar  has  soared 
from  160  to  more  than  300  marks. 

To  understand  the  development,  we  must  make 
clear  to  ourselves  what  important  political  world 
events  are  taking  place.  In  France  a  statesman 
seized  the  reigns  of  government,  one  of  great 
experience  in  international  relations  and  of  ruth- 
less strength  of  will.  Poincare  took  up  the  fight 
against  England,  and  Boulogne  showed  us  that 
this  fight  has  not  been  unsuccessful.  Poincare  in 
the  shortest  time  has  made  his  policy  effectively 
felt  on  all  political  theatres  of  war,  not  only 
against  England,  where  Lloyd  George's  star  has 
begun  to  set,  but  also  in  the  Near  East.  The 
effects  of  Poincare's  policy  have  extended  like- 
wise to  us,  and  have  shown  themselves  unpleas- 
antly in  the  hail  of  notes  descending  on  us.  In  the 
last  two  months  alone  we  have  received  more 
than  a  hundred  notes,  the  answering  of  which 
has  almost  crippled  our  Foreign  Department.   The 
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—Dallas  News 
Those    Expressions    of    Pained    Surprise! 

Reparation  Commission's  decision  of  March  21 
has  disappointed  us  most  grievously;  the  door  to 
negotiations,  however,  must  not  be  closed. 

German  Tax  Bills  Passed 

Notwithstanding  all  the  verbal  flurry, 
the  Reichstag  on  April  4  passed  the  new 
taxation  measures,  including  a  compulsory 
loan.  The  proposals  comprised:  (1)  An 
increase  of  200  per  cent,  in  the  property 
taxes;  (2)  a  compulsory  loan  of  1,000,- 
000,000  gold  marks,  which  is  to  bear  no 
interest  for  three  years;  (3)  a  turnover 
tax  of  2  per  cent.;  (4)  increase  of  the  coal 
tax  to  40  per  cent,  (the  Socialists  had  pre- 
viously demanded  that  it  should  not  exceed 
30  per  cent.)  ;  (5)  a  tax  of  50  per  cent, 
per  double  zentner  on  sugar  (the  original 
proposal  had  been  100  per  cent)  ;  (6)  in- 
creased taxes  on  coffee,  tea,  cocoa  and 
beer.  The  adoption  automatically  makes 
effective  fourteen  major  tax  laws. 

Andreas  Hermes,  the  Finance  Minister, 
declared  that  the  tax  burden  thus  imposed 
on  the  people  was  without  parallel  in  his- 
tory, and  would  demonstrate  to  the  world 
that  the  German  people  were  prepared  to 
assume  the  financial  obligations  growing 
out  of  the  lost  war. 

The  measure  to  free  the  Reichsbank  from 
Government  control  was  passed  a  few  days 
later,  with  the  backing  of  the  Government. 


The  measure  conforms  with  the  provision 
of  the  allied  note  of  March  21,  which  de- 
manded full  independence  of  the  bank 
and  its  note  printing  press  from  the  Ger- 
man Government.  The  bank  law  of  1875 
gave  to  the  Chancellor,  as  personifying  the 
empire,  supreme  control  of  the  bank  and 
placed  the  directorate  of  the  institution 
under  his  orders.  The  charter  of  the  bank, 
which  is  renewable  every  decade,  hence- 
forth will  eliminate  the  Chancellor,  and 
all  staff  appointments  previously  made 
by  the  Chancellor  will  be  chosen  by  the 
Directors  of  the  bank  independently  of 
him. 

Commission's  Demands  Rejected 

The  German  Government  on  April  10 
formally  rejected  the  latest  demand  of  the 
Reparation  Commission.  Regarding  the 
demand  for  new  taxes  to  the  extent  of 
60,000,000,000  marks,  and  the  measures  of 
supervision  proposed,  the  Berlin  authori- 
ties replied  that  these  measures  were  in 
contradiction  to  the  unequivocal  state- 
ments made  by  the  Allies  on  June  16,  1919. 
The  reply  continued: 

The  German  Governnlent  cannot  consent  to 
any  form  of  supervision  incompatible  with  Ger- 
many's financial  independence.  The  German  Gov- 
ernment is  prepared  to  furnish  the  Reparation 
Commission  with  any  information  it  may  require 
on  the  situation  and  on  the  financial  operations 
carried  on  in  Germany.  No  Government,  how- 
ever, could  allow  a  foreign  country  to  exercise  any 
definite  influence  on  the  creation  and  application 
of  legislative  measures.  *  *  *  The  new  require- 
ments, moreover,  are  physically  impossible  of  ex- 
ecution. This  is  especially  true  with  regard  to  the 
new  taxes,  exceeding  the  fiscal  compromise  by 
sixty  billions. 

The  reasons  given  were  that  the  taxation 
contemplated  by  the  fiscal  compromise 
was  as  heavy  as  it  was  possible  to  impose 
upon  the  German  nation  and  economic  sys- 
tem; that  the  fall  of  exchange  necessitated 
the  increase  of  the  budgetary  figures  re- 
lating to  the  principal  taxes,  and  that  the 
forced  loan  would  have  the  effect  of  a  tax 
levied  exclusively  on  wealth. 

The  Reparation  Commission  met  twice 
on  April  12  to  consider  this  partial  rejec- 
tion of  its  terms,  and  finally  decided  to 
temporize  by  notifying  the  German  Gov- 
ernment that  a  definite  decision  would  not 
be  made  until  May  31.  The  desire  to  keep 
the  subject  of  reparations  out  of  the  Genoa 
Conference  was  one  cause  of  this  non-com 
mittal  action. 
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What  Germany 
Has  Paid 

'  The  following  offi- 
cial statement  was  is- 
sued by  the  Repara- 
tion Commission, 
showing  that  up  to 
Dec.  31,  1921,  Ger- 
many had  made  repa- 
ration payments  in 
cash,  in  cessions  of 
State  property,  and  in 
kind,  amounting  to 
6,487,856,000  gold 
marks  (about  Sl,621,- 
864,000),  divided  as 
follows: 

Gold  and  foreign  securi- 
ties: (a)  Direct  payments, 
1,041,419,000*  (b)  paid  by 
Denmark  on  Germany's 
account  for  the  cession  of 
part  of  Schleswig-Holstein, 
65,000,000;  (c).  sale  of 
broken-up  war  material, 
40,960,000;  (d)  sundry 
items,  657,000;  (e)  pro- 
ceeds from  the  reparation 
recovery  act,  36,136,000. 
Total,  184,172,000. 

Deliveries  in  kind,  in 
which  the  values  in  gold 
marks  are  estimated;  (a) 
Supplies  to  the  allied  and 
associated  powers,  2,760,- 
250,000;  (b)  sales  to 
Luxemburg,  to  the  Textile 
Alliance,  &c.,  39,092,000. 
Total,  2,799,341,000,  bring- 
ing the  total  of  liquid  re- 
ceipts to  3,983,514,000  gold 
marks. 

Estimated  value  of  ces- 
sions of  btate  properties 
in  the  terirtories  cededed 
by  Germany,  2,504,342,- 
000;  grand  total,  6,487,- 
856,000  gold  marks. 

The  distribution  of 
this  sum  among  the 
Allies  was  made  in  the 
manner  shown  in  the 
accompanying  table. 
The  figures  are  given 
in  millions  of  gold 
marks : 


*To  this  nmst  be  added 
217,000,000  gold  marks 
paid  up  to  March  16,  1922. 


I. — Total  Payments  and  Deliveries  by  Germany 

Period    to       I 
May  1,   1921. 

Vlay  1  to  Nov. 
SO.    1921. 

Total. 

Cash   

127 

4,964 

1,051 
282 

1,178* 
5,246 

Deliveries     in     kind     and 
transfers  of  property,  &c. 

Total 

5,091 

1.333 

6,424 

♦Add  217  to  get  the  total  of  gold  marks  paid  up  to  March  16,  1922. 

II. — Distribution  Between  the  Allies 
(In  respect  of  period  to  May  1,  1921); 

Cash. 

Deliveries 
in   Kind. 

state 
Property, 

&c. 

Total. 

United  States 
Great  Britain 

France   

Belgium   

Italy   

Japan 

Other  Powers 
Undistribut'd 

Total 

12' 

r 

58 

303 
976 
571 

86 
8 

29 
429 

**1 

402 

59 
2,042 

58 

431 

1,378 

571 

86 

67 

29 

2,471 

127 

2,460 

2,504 

5,091 

May  1  to  Nov.  30,  1921 

Cash. 

Deliveries 
in    Kind. 

Total. 

Grand 
Total. 

United  States 
Great  Britain 

France   

Belgium   .... 

Italy    

Japan  

Other  Powers 
Undistributed 

Total 

29 
923 

99 

io 

144 
41 

46 

35 

6 

39 
144 
964 

46 

.35 
105 

58 
470 

1,522 

1.535 

132 

67 

64 

2,576 

1,051 

282 

1.333 

*6.424 

Note. — Out  of  the   923  million   gold  marks  paid  in  cash  to 
Belgium,  430  million  gold  marks  (e<iuivalent  to  £29,500,000)  have 
been  paid  over  to  Great  Britain  on  account  of  the  British  claim 
for  cost  of  occupation  up   to  May   1,   1921. 

*The  grand  total  of  6,424  million  gold  marks,  converted  into 
American  currency  at  the  par  value  of  4  marks  to  the  dollar,  is 

i      equivalent  to  about  $1,606,000,000.     Adding  to  the  cash  total  the 
217,000,000   gold  marks  paid  up  to  March   16,   1922,   brings  the 
total  cash  to  $348,750,000. 
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THE  SEVRES  TREATY 
REVISED 

Important  session  of  the  Allied  Council  of  Ministers  in  Paris, 
which  brought  about  an  armistice  between  Greeks  and  Turks  and 
modified  the  Turkish  Peace  Treaty  to  meet  the  altered  situation 


THE  Council  of  Ministers  met  in  Paris 
on  March  22,  1922,  for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  tangled  situation  in  the 
Near  East,  especially  in  reference  to  the 
Greco-Turkish  war  in  Anatolia  and  the 
demands  of  the  Turkish  Nationalists  for 
revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres.  After 
five  days'  secret  sessions,  it  reached  results 
which  have  since  been  declared  to  tran- 
scend considerably  in  importance  and 
statesmanship  those  supposed  to  have 
l)een  attained  by  the  Sevres  Treaty  itself. 
The  conference  ended 
in  complete  harmony 
as  to  just  what  modi- 
fications should  be 
made  in  that  treaty, 
and  new  proposals 
were  shaped  and 
transmitted  through 
the  two  Turkish  dele- 
gations (that  from 
Angora,  headed  by 
Yussuf  Kemal  Pasha, 
Mustapha  K  e  m  a  I's 
Foreign  Minister,  and 
that  from  Constan- 
einople,  representing 
the  Sultan,  and  head- 
ed by  Izzet  Pasha,  the 
Foreign  Minister  of 
the  recognized  Turk- 
ish Government)  to 
Angora  and  Constan- 
tinople, respectively, 
as  well  as  to  the 
Greek  Government  at 
Athens.     The    Greek 

rovernment  accepted 

le     proposals     soon 
[after  they  were   pre- 

mted;    the    Sultan's 


YUSSUF  KEMAL   BEY 

Turkish  Foreign  Minister  at  Angora,  and 

head     of     the     delegation     that     obtained 

changes   in   the   Sevres    Treaty 


Government  at  the  end  of  March;  the  An- 
gora Government  not  until  April  5.  As  a 
result,  a  temporary  armistice  was  agreed 
upon  between  the  embattled  forces  of 
Mustapha  Kemal  and  King  Constantine  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  arrangements  began  for 
the  holding  of  joint  councils  for  discus- 
sion of  the  final  terms  of  settlement. 

The  Angora  delegation  left  the  Nation- 
alist capital  resolved  to  make  the  so-called 
"  National  Pact "  the  immutable  basis  of 
its  peace  terms.  This  National  Pact,  which 
sets  forth  the  basic 
principles  of  the  in- 
surgent government 
at  Angora,  refers  to 
the  solemn  declara- 
tion issued  by  the  An- 
gora Assembly  pro- 
viding for  the  recog- 
nition of  that  As- 
sembly as  the  sole 
legal  and  effective 
Turkish  Government, 
for  the  restoration  of 
Ionia  and  Thrace  to 
Turkey  (both  given 
to  the  Greeks  by  the 
Sevres  Treaty),  for 
the  re-establishment 
of  Turkish  authority 
in  all  territory  of  the 
Asiatic  provinces  oc- 
cupied by  Turkey  at 
the  time  of  the  armi- 
stice, for  the  cancella- 
tion of  all  clauses  in 
the  Sevres  Treaty  con- 
flicting in  any  way 
with  the  sovereignty 
of  Turkey,  and  espe- 
cially  for   the  aboli- 
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tion  of  the  special  alien  rights  and 
privileges  secured  by  the  so-called  Capitu- 
laries. All  these  demands,  as  set  forth  in 
the  pact,  were  reaffirmed  by  the  Angora 
National  Assembly  on  Feb.  5,  and  Yussuf 
Kemal  Bey,  the  Nationalist  "  Vekil "  or 
Commissary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  sailed 
from  Constantinople  on  March  1  bearing 
instructions  to  bring  back  with  him  to 
Angora  the  allied  powers'  new  propo- 
sals. 

Though  Yussuf  Kemal  had  an  interview 
with  the  Sultan  before  leaving,  he  did  not 
receive  any  credentials  from  the  Sublime 
Porte,  and  it  was  understood  that  his  mis- 
sion represented  only  Angora.  The  Sultan, 
however,  made  no  concealment  of  his  view 
that  the  Nationalist  program  received  his 
full  endorsement,  and  so  instructed  the 
Turkish  representatives  in  Europe.  Mar- 
shal Izzet  Pasha,  the  Sultan's  Foreign  Min- 
ister, sailed  shortly  after  Yussuf  Kemal. 

Opening  of  the  Conference 

The  Paris  Conference  opened  on  sched- 
ule time  on  March  22.  The  proceedings 
were  kept  strictly  secret,  and  the  bulletins 
issued  for  the  next  five  days  were  brief 
and  noncommittal.  Rapid  progress  was 
made  in  shaping  the  proposals  for  an 
armistice  between  the  Turks  and  the 
Greeks,  and  after  an  all-day  discussion, 
M.  Poincare,  the  French  Premier  and 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Lord  Curzon, 
the  British  Foreign  Minister,  and  Signor 
Schanzer,  the  Italian  Foreign  Minister, 
united  in  sending  three  telegrams — to  the 
Athens,  Angora  and  Constantinople  Gov- 
ernments, respectively — making  specific 
proposals  for  an  armistice.  The  conditions 
proposed,  representing  terms  drawn  up  by 
Marshal  Foch,  were  these: 

(1)  Hostilities  would  cease  between  the 
Greeks  and  the  forces  of  Mustapha  Kemal,  on  a 
date  to  be  determined;  (2)  the  troops  on  each 
side  would  retain  their  general  lines,  the  a.dvance 
elements  being  withdrawn  so  as  to  leave  ten  kilo- 
meters between  the  two  fronts;  (3)  the  duration 
of  the  armistice  wc  Id  be  three  months,  ani 
would  be  automatically  renewable  until  the  sign- 
ing of  a  preliminary  peace  treaty;  (4)  each  side 
to  be  privileged  to  abrogate  the  armistice  by 
notification  fifteen  days  in  advance  of  its  ex- 
piration; (5)  allied  military  Commissioners  to  be 
attached  to  both  parties  to  see  that  the  condi- 
tions were  faithfully  observed;  (6)'  steps  to  be 
taken  for  the  evacuation  of  Asia  Minor  by  the 
Greeks. 


After  settling  provisionally  the  question 
of  the  armistice,  the  allied  Ministers 
turned  their  attention  to  other,  and  polit- 
ically more  weighty,  matters.  The  first 
subject  discussed  at  the  session  of  March 
23  was  the  question  of  the  regime  of 
Smyrna,  now  held  by  the  Greeks.  Involved 
in  this  was  the  problem  of  protecting  the 
Greek  minorities  in  Smyrna  after  the  dis- 
puted district  had  been  evacuated  and  re- 
stored to  Turkish  sovereignty — a  course 
on  which  all  the  Ministers  were  now 
decided.  Most  of  the  dat's  session  was 
devoted  to  this  latter  issue,  broadened  to 
include  minority  protection  in  Asia  Minor, 
especially  Armenia,  and  it  was  finally 
agreed  that  the  League  of  Nations  should 
be  requested  to  collaborate  in  measures 
for  the  protection  of  these  minorities.  In 
this  connection,  the  probability  of  Tur- 
key's admission  to  the  League  following 
the  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty  was  dis- 
cussed, and  it  was  believed  that  this  would 
open  the  way  to  co-operation  between 
Turkey  and  the  League  in  respect  to  mi- 
norities. The  Ministers  also  agreed  to  ac- 
cept the  plan  for  the  evacuation  by  the 
Allies  of  Asia  Minor  presented  by  the 
Interallied  Military  Commission  at  Couv 
stantinople. 

Yussuf  Kemal  left  Paris  the  following 
day  (March  24),  bearing  the  official 
terms  of  the  armistice,  and  also  a  general 
outline    of    the    peace    terms    which    both 
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Great  Britain  and  France  had  agreed  upon. 
These  terms,  as  they  had  been  outlined  by 
Lord  Curzon,  were  as  follows: 

That  the  Greeks  witharaw  from  Anatolia. 

That  the  Allies  protect  the  Christian  minorities 
in  Ionia,  since  the  Turks  have  proved  incom- 
petent administrators. 

That  the  Thracian  frontier  be  adjusted,  start- 
ing at  Midia;  and  that  a  special  regime  be 
created  for  Adrianople. 

That  the  Turks  accept  unreservedly  the  British 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  Dardanelles  Strait. 

That  the  British  frontier  in  Mesopotamia  in- 
clude the  town  of  Mosul,  which  has  been  dis- 
puted by  the  Turks. 

[Austrian  Cartoon] 
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"  The  comb  of  the  French  cock  is  remarkably 
swollen.      It    is    high    time    that    it   got    a   little 
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That  a  special  Turco-British  convention  be  com- 
pleted to  run  twenty-five  years. 

That  the  Turks  abandon  anti-British  propa- 
ganda in  India,  Persia  and  Afghanistan. 

That  Anatolia  recognize  the  Porte  as  the  legiti- 
mate Government  in  Turkey  and  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Sultan's  authority  over  Anatolia. 

Meanwhile  the  allied  Ministers  contin- 
ued their  discussions,  which  now  turned 
on  the  question  of  establishing  an  allied 
control  of  the  Dardanelles  and  of  Thrace, 
after  the  Greek  evacuation  of  the  parts  to 
be  decided  on.  Three  solutions  of  the 
Dardanelles  problem  were  considered: 
complete  internationalization  of  the 
Straits,  Turkish  possession  under  allied 
control,  and  the  retention  of  Scutari,  on 
the  Turkish  side,  by  the  Turks,  with  the 
Allies  holding  the  Constantinople  side.   As 


Turkey 
again  " 


Oh. 


—New  York  Times 
doctor,    you've   saved    my    life 


for  Thrace,  the  French  advocated  the  re- 
turn to  the  Turks  of  Adrianople  and  the 
larger  part  of  Eastern  Thrace,  while  the 
British  advocated  the  closest  possible  ad- 
herence to  the  Enos-Midia  line.  Both  of 
these  questions  were  settled  provisionally 
on  March  25,  and  at  the  sessions  of  this 
day  the  Armenian  problem  again  came 
up,  and  was  finally  disposed  of  along  the 
lines  already  indicated. 

The  Final  Agreement 

The  conference  reached  its  end  on 
March  26,  when  the  allied  Ministers,  after 
holding  repeated  sessions,  signed  at  11:30 
o'lock  in  the  evening  the  provisional  terms 
on  which  they  had  mutually  agreed  to  re- 
vise the  Sevres  Treaty.  The  salient  fea- 
tures of  the  agreement,  as  summarized 
from  the  official  text  in  Paris,  were  these: 

The  Allies  in  their  statement  definitely  set 
forth  as  their  intention  the  re-establishment  of 
Turkish  nationality  and  Turkish  authority  in  such 
conditions  as  will  enable  the  Turks  to  reassume 
their  national  independent  existence  with  Con- 
stantinople as  their  capital.  They  al  assure 
Mussulmans  of  their  desire  to  maintain  the 
secular  and  religious  authority  of  the  Sultan. 

On  the  Greek  side  they  promise  compensa- 
tion for  the  sacrifices  which  the  Greeks  made  in 
the  allied  cause  during  the  war,  and  in  doing 
this  they  require  that  the  Turks  shall  largely 
diminish  their  European  territory  while  retain- 
ing  all   Asia    Minor.     Smyrna    will   be    under   a 
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special  regime,  but  except  for  that  provision  the 
whole  of  Asia  Minor  from  the  frontiers  of  Persia 
to  the  Aegean  Sea  will  be  Turkish. 

In  Europe,  Constantipole  and  a  large  part  of 
Eastern  fhrace  will  remain  under  the  full  sover- 
eignty of  the  Sultan. 

The  territory  immediately  adjoining  the  Straits 
will  be  demilitarized  and  allied  military  inspec- 
tors will  endeavor  to  insure  the  maintenance  of 
this  demilitarization. 

The  Greco-Turkish  frontier,  will  be  traced  in 
such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  Greeks  in  possession 
of  the  GallipoU  Peninsula  and  of  Adrianople,  but 
just  as  a  special  regime  may  be  made  later  f'^r 
Smyrna,  it  may  also  be  made  for  Adrianople. 

Though  the  Armenians  will  profit  from  the 
strict  protection  of  the  minority  clauses  proposed 
in  the  new  treaty,  they  will  become  the  special 
charge  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  financial  independence  of  Turkey  is  to  be 
respected  and  the  administration  of  the  Ottoman 
debt  will  be  maintained  and  confirmed  under  re- 
serve. 

A  time  limit  of  three  weeks  is  given  for  ac- 
ceptance by  both  Greeks  and  Turks  of  these  con- 
ditions as  a  basis  for  the  negotiation  of  a  peace 
treaty,  which  will  be  drafted  in  some  place  not 
yet   decided,   but   probably   Constantinople   itself. 

These  new  proposals  marked  a  decided 
step  toward  a  settlement  of  a  question 
which  has  been  at  the  root  of  much  unrest 
in  Europe  and  the  Near  East  for  the  last 
two  years.  They  opened  the  way  for  Great 
Britain  to  allay  the  Indian  Mohammedan 
agitation  against  British  rule,  on  the  score 
of  which  Lord  Reading  had  sent  his  sen- 
sational telegram  early  in  March  urgently 
requesting  a  revision  of  the  Sevres  Treaty. 
They  removed  from  France  the  dilemma 
of  taking  a  hostile  attitude  toward  the  Na- 
tionalist Turks,  with  whom  she  had  recent- 
ly concluded  a  treaty,  or  of  breaking  with 
the  Allies;  further,  it  allayed  the  tense 
feeling  which  had  arisen  between  France 
and  England  over  the  conclusion  of  the 
Angora  Treaty  without  consultation  of 
British  desires. 

According  to  the  new  plan,  the  line  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  Turks  in  Thrace 
will  begin  near  the  town  of  Ganos, 
on  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  run  in 
a  northeasterly  direction  to  the  Bulgarian' 
frontier  in  the  western  part  of  the  Istranja 
Mountains.  It  will  give  Baba-Eske  and 
Kirk-Kilisseh  to  the  Greeks,  and  the  whole 
of  Eastern  Thrace  and  Gallipoli  will  be 
demilitarized  on  both  the  Turkish  and  the 
Greek  sides.  The  Greek  town  of  Rodosta 
is  left  in  Turkish  possession.  "  Thus  the 
Greeks  will  not  be  able  to  threaten  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  Turks  will  not  be  in  a 


position  to  attack  the  Greeks,"  say  the 
council's  proposals.  The  only  military 
force  in  the  whole  district  will  be  an  inter- 
allied body  to  safeguard  free  entrance  to 
the  Straits.  Navigation  of  the  Straits  will 
be  under  control  of  an  international  com- 
mission, directed  by  a  Turkish  President. 
One  considerable  concession  to  Turkish 
national  feeling  was  the  allowance  of  an 
army  of  40,000  regular  troops  and  45,000 
gendarmerie,  a  total  of  nearly  twice  that 
allowed  under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres. 

Armistice  Terms  Accepted 

All  in  all,  the  new  treaty  represented 
many  concessions  to  the  Turks,  and 
though  the  Turkish,  and  especially  the 
Anatolian,  press  at  the  end  of  March  in- 
dulged in  considerable  boasting  and  defi- 
ance, implying  that  the  Turks  had  won 
these  concessions  by  their  own  dogged 
bravery,  expressing  distrust  of  the  Allies 
and  intimating  that  Mustapha  Kemal  i 
would  refuse  the  allied  offers,  preferring 
to  sweep  the  Greeks  and  other  Allies  out 
of  Turkey  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  both 
the  Constantinople  and  Angora  Gov- 
ernments saw  the  matter  in  a  more  favor- 
able light.  The  acceptance  of  the  Sublime  ; 
Porte  was  announced  to  the  allied  High 
Commissioners  on  March  30.  Counter- 
proposals with  regard  to  Thrace,  however, 
were  being  formulated.  The  Angora  Gov- 
ernment's acceptance  of  the  armistice  pro- 
posals was  announced  on  April  5,  though 
also  with  reservations.  The  main  points 
of  the  Angora  reply  were  these: 

Anatolia,  including  Smyrna,  must  be  evacuated 
within  four  months. 

The  armistice  may  be  renewed  an  additional 
three  months  if  the  peace  negotiations  have  not 
terminated. 

The  Greeks  to  evacuate  the  Eski-Shehr-Afiun 
Karahissar-Kutaieh  line  within  a  fortnight,  and 
the  evacuation  of  the  rest  of  Anatolia  to  proceed 
under  the  supervision  of  allied  officers. 

In  the  event  the  reply  is  accepted,  the  Kemalist 
delegates  are  ready  to  meet  those  of  the  Allies 
and  Greece  in  three  weeks  to  discuss  peace. 

The  Greek  Army  headquarters  on  April 
11  categorically  rejected  the  idea  of 
evacuating  the  Eski-Shehr  line,  but  in  the 
main  the  tendency  on  both  sides  was  to 
come  to  an  agreement  on  the  armistice 
proposals. 

The  Armenians  alone  were  wholly  dis- 
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satisfied  with  the  decisions  of 
the  Paris  conference.  The  Ar- 
menian delegation  in  Paris, 
headed  by  Dr.  Alexander  Khatis- 
sian,  former  Premier  of  the  Ar- 
menian Republic,  stated  that  his 
delegation  would  protest  against 
the  placing  of  the  Armenians 
under  the  control  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  also  against  the 
plan  suggested  from  London 
that  the  Armenians  established  a 
new  national  home  in  Cilicia, 
which  is  near  the  boundaries  of 
French  Syria.  Dr.  Khatissian 
declared  that  this  decision  took 
from  the  Armenians  their  hope 
of  re-establishing  their  national 
home  around  Lake  Van,  and  that 
as  neither  Armenia,  Turkey  nor 
Russia  belonged  to  the  League 
of  Nations,  he  could  not  see  how 
the  League  could  accomplish 
anything  for  the  Armenians. 
"  The  birthplace  of  our  nation 
is  around  Lake  Van,"  he  said, 
"  and  there  we  wish  to  remain. 
All  we  jvant  in  Cilicia  is  protec- 
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Heavy  dotted  line  from  Kirk  Kilisseh 
to  Ganos  shows  proposed  division  of 
Thrace  between  the  Greeks  and 
Turks.  Transverse  shading-  in  Smyrna 
district  indicates  region  to  be  taken 
from  the  Greeks  and  placed  under 
international  supervision. 


tion  for  the  Armenian  minority 
there."  He  referred  to  ex-Presi- 
dent Wilson's  decision  as  arbitra- 
tor fixing  the  Armenian  boun- 
daries, and  declared  that  the  Ar- 
menians would  be  willing  to 
sacrifice  part  of  the  territory  in- 
cluded in  that  decision,  which 
took  in  Trebizond,  Erzerum,  Van 
and  Bitlis,  if  they  could  have  an 
outlet  to  the  sea  at  Rize,  leaving 
Trebizond  and  Erzerum  to  the 
Turks. 

In  a  statement  before  the 
House  of  Lords  on  March  30, 
Lord  Curzon  said  that  the  Inter- 
national Straits  Commission 
would  remain  intact,  and  that  all 
the  great  powers,  including  the 
United  States,  would  be  asked  to 
appoint  representatives. 


PRESENT  TURKISH  RULE 
UN  CILIGIA 


By  Clair  Price 

An  eyewitness  account  of  what  happened  in  Adana  and  other 
Cilician  towns  when  the  French  troops  left  and  the  Turks  came 
hack — Flight  of  65,000  Armenians — What  is  being  done  with 
the  property  left  behind  by  the  frightened  refugees 


I  AM  able  to  give  herewith  the  first 
account  of  the  French  evacuation 
and  the  Turkish  reoccupation  of 
Cilicia,  as  effected  under  the  treaty  of  last 
October  between  M.  Franklin-Bouillon  and 
Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  at  Angora.  I  am 
the  first  American  journalist  to  traverse 
Cilicia  after  the  Turkish  reoccupation.  In 
a  stay  of  some  days  at  Adana  I  talked 
with  all  the  Turkish  leaders  and  with  the 
members  of  the  American  colony,  which  is 
larger  in  Adana  than  in  any  other  provin- 
cial capital  in  Asia  Minor. 

Cilicia  is  the  rich,  mountain-ringed 
plain  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, and,  because  it  was  the  first 
area  to  be  handed  back  to  the  Turk  after 
the  armistice  of  Oct.  30,  1918,  its  Turkish 
reoccupation  assumes  a  high  degree  of 
significance.  At  the  time  this  article  is 
being  written  it  seems  not  impossible  that 
a  solution  of  the  Near  East  question  may 
be  reached  which  will  restore  Smyrna  to 
the  Turks,  and  the  administration  of  Cili- 
cia by  the  Nationalist  Government  at  An- 
gora is  being  looked  upon  as  a  test  of  the 
Nationalists'  capacity  for  the  peaceful 
handling  of  troubled  areas.  What  has 
happened  in  Cilicia  is  being  regarded  as 
an  indication  of  what  may  happen  in 
Smyrna,  should  Smyrna  finally  be  re- 
turned to  the  Nationalists. 

During  the  three  years  which  have  en- 
sued since  the  armistice  was  signed,  in 
1918,  Cilicia  has  had  quite  as  stormy  a 
history  as  is  imaginable.  Originally  under 
a  threefold  claim  by  Armenians.  Turks 
and  Arabs,  it  was  taken  over  by  the  British 
High  Command  in  Cairo  on  the  conclusion 
of    the    armistice,    with   the    French    High 


Command  in  Beirut  occupying  it  simulta- 
neously in  a  subordinate  position.  Nor- 
mally it  is  one  of  the  richest  provinces  in 
Asia  Minor,  its  cotton  being  one  of  the 
finest  qualities  of  fibre  which  the  world 
produces;  but  the  complex  political  situ- 
ation which  broke  upon  it  in  1918  has  laid 
waste  its  great  natural  resources  and  today 
its  once  prosperous  villages  afford  a  sorry 
sight. 

When  I  visited  it  first,  in  the  Summer 
of  1919,  it  was  still  quiet  on  the  surface. 
The   Turkish    administration    had    fled   to 
Bozanti,    a    mountain    village    across    the 
great  Taurus  range,  and  the  civil  admin- 
istration was  in  the  hands  of  Turks,  who 
were  kept  under  the  strictest  surveillance 
by  the  Anglo-French  military  administra- 
tion.  The  British  military  authorities  were 
repatriating  Armenians  into  Adana  as  rap- 
idly as  transport  could  be  found  for  them, 
and  the  French  authorities  at  Adana  were 
forming  them  into  a  Legion  Armenienne 
for    military    service    under    the    French 
command.     The    presence    of    the    British 
proved  to  be  a  stabilizing  influence,  how- 
ever, and  the  Turco-Armenian  feud  for  the 
time  being  smoldered  beneath  the  surface. 
In  December,  1919,  events  took  a  sudden 
turn   for  the  worse.    The  French  Govern- 
ment   demanded    that    the    British     High 
Command   evacuate    Cilicia   and   Syria   in 
accordance   with   the   terms   of   the   secret 
Sykes-Picot   agreement   of    1916.    Accord- 
ingly,   the    British    withdrew    their    forces 
down     the    coast    to     Palestine    and    the 
FVench  were  left  to  control  alone  the  ex- 
plosive    movements    which    were    taking 
form  beneath  the  surface.   There  were  then 
about  70,000  Armenians  in  Cilicia,  rough- 
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ly,  one-tenth  of  whom  had 
been  formed  into  the  French 
Legion  Armenienne.  Cilicia 
was  known  to  them  as 
"  Little  Armenia,"  and  the 
Boghos  Nubar  Pasha  organi- 
zation had  reached  strong 
proportions  among  them. 
The  Arab  organization  was  already  wan- 
ing in  strength,  but  the  Turkish  propaganda 
was  still  powerful  and  was  being  exercised 
from  the  security  of  Bozanti,  high  in  the 
mountains  just  outside  Cilicia  itself.  The 
Turks  had  given  up  the  Arab  country  to 
the  south,  but  because  Cilicia  had  not  been 
specifically  mentioned  in  the  armistice 
terms  they  still  counted  it  Turkish  terri- 
tory. 

When  the  British  evacuated  Cilicia, 
therefore,  all  the  elements  of  a  conflagra- 
tion were  in  readiness  and  it  remained  to 
be  seen  whether  the  French  could  keep  the 
flames  under  control. 

The  British  had  no  sooner  left  than  the 
Armenians  began  to  assert  themselves  vig- 
orously, and  until  February,  1921,  when 
the  first  Near  East  conference  was  held  in 
London,  Cilicia  was  the  scene  of  a  reign 


Ch,aracteristic  grroup  of 
Turkish  officers  and  of- 
ficials at  Adana.  In  uni- 
form, in  the  foreground, 
is  General  Muheddin 
Pasha,  Military  Governor 
of  Cilicia.  By  his  side  is 
Halil  Bey,  the  Chief  of 
Police 


of  terror  during  which  the 
Turco-Armenian  feud  broke 
completely  from  control.  In 
Adana  itself,  the  capital  of 
Cilicia,  an  Armenian  ad- 
ministration was  set  up 
which  took  over  that  part 
of  the  city  west  from  the  old 
station  to  the  clock  tower.  The  Turkish 
civil  administration  was  prevented — by 
the  most  rigorous  French  control — from 
taking  action,  and  Turkish  bands  of 
irregulars  began  to  roam  the  country.  In 
the  confused  state  of  Turkish  politics  no 
control  over  these  irregulars  was  possible, 
and  in  the  warfare  which  ensued  between 
them  and  the  Legion  Armenienne  village 
after  village  was  burned.  The  warfare 
spread  along  the  north  of  the  Arab  coun- 
try and  towns  as  far  away  as  Urfa  were 
invested  and  fell.  In  Cilicia  itself  the 
PVench  were  pressed  down  closer  and 
closer  to  the  coast,  the  front  leaving  be- 
hind it  as  it  moved  steadily  toward  the  sea 
a  scorched  and  ruined  country. 

Then  came  the  agreement  of  last  Octo- 
ber between  M.  Franklin-Bouillon  and 
Mustapha  Kemal,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
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French  agreed  to  evacuate  what  remained 
to  them  of  Cilicia.  From  this  point  I  am 
able  to  give  the  first  detailed  narrative  of 
the  important  events  of  the  Turkish  re- 
occu'pation. 

Evacuation  of  Cilicia 

Immediately  ^on  the  conclusion  of  the 
agreement,  the  Angora  Government  ap- 
pointed Hamid  Bey,  an  Under-Secretary 
in  its  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  as  political 
officer  to  serve  along  the  entire  frontier, 
which  the  French  were  to  evacuate  from 
Cilicia  to  Upper  Mesopotamia.  At  the 
same  time  General  Muheddin  Pasha  was 
designated  military  commander  over  the 
same  area  and  was  given  a  crack  regiment 
of  regular  troops  for  garrison  duty.  Two 
evacuations  had  to  be  arranged  for,  one 
military  and  the  other  civil.  The  Turkish 
civil  administration  was  timed  to  take  over 
from  Dec.  1,  1921,  throughout  Cilicia,  ex- 
cept in  the  Dortyol  area,  where  the  general 
Armenian  exodus,  which  had  followed  an- 
nouncement of  the  prospective  French 
evacuation,  had  concentrated  some  15,000 
Armenians.  In  the  Dortyol  area  the  Turks 
waited  for  the  French  to  evacuate  these 
Armenians  to  Alexandretta,  and  the  Turk- 
ish civil  administration  did  not  take  over 
until  Jan.  1,  1922.  The  Turkish  military 
administration  was  timed  to  take  over 
gradually,  Turkish  troops  occupying  each 
village  about  two  hours  after  French 
troops  evacuated  it,  in  accordance  with  a 
schedule  prepared  in  advance  by  the 
Franco-Turkish  Evacuation  Commission. 
Tha  evacuation  took  place  along  two  lines 
of  march,  one  overland  from  Dortyol  into 
French  Syria,  and  one  by  sea  from  Mer- 
sina.  The  military  evacuation  began  Dec. 
4,  reached  Adana  on  Dec.  20.  and  was 
completed  at  Dortyol  and  Mersina  simul- 
taneously on  Jan.  4.  In  accordance  with 
Paragraph  10  of  the  Evacuation  Protocol, 
the  Turkish  flag  was  raised  on  Dec.  1  over 
the  Government  buildings  of  Adana,  Tar- 
sus, Mersina,  Djiken,  Osmania,  Dortyol, 
Ayas,  Killis  and  Aintab,  and  on  the 
residences  of  Hamid  Bey  and  Muheddin 
Pasha  in  Adana;  "the  Order  No.  270  of 
March  29,  1921,  of  General  Dufieux.  Com- 
mandant of  the  French  High  Commission 
for  Cilicia,  forbidding  the  display  of  flags 
from  private  houses,  shall  remain  in  force 
until  Jan.  4,  1922." 


Immediately  upon  the  announcement 
that  Cilicia  was  to  be  returned  to  the  Turk, 
the  Nationalist  Government  at  Angora  is- 
sued a  general  amnesty  and  an  order  for 
the  exemption  of  the  Christians  in  Cilicia 
from  military  service.  It  was  already  evi- 
dent, however,  that  the  terrific  hatreds 
which  had  been  generated  in  Cilicia  were 
not  to  be  put  down  by  a  simple  amnesty 
proclamation,  and  already  the  70,000  Ar- 
menians in  Cilicia  were  streaming  toward 
Dortyol  and  Mersina  to  leave  with  the 
French.  A  mass  panic  had  seized  them, 
and  if  the  new  Turkish  administration  was 
to  keep  them  voluntarily  in  their  homes, 
prompt  and  unmistakable  action  was  im- 
perative. 

Hamid  Bey  had  reached  the  Turco- 
Cilician  boundary  on  Nov.  15  and  made 
application  at  once  to  be  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed to  Adana  before  the  scheduled  time, 
in  order  to  get  into  touch  with  the  fleeing 
Armenians.  General  Dufieux,  French  High 
Commissioner  at  Adana,  refused  him  per- 
mission, however,  on  the  ground  that  no 
advices  authorizing  his  entrance  had  yet 
been  received  from  M.  Bouillon,  who  was 
still  in  Angora.  The  Turkish  organization 
in  Bozanti  then  prepared  a  mission  to  con- 
fer in  Kalibek,  the  boundary  town,  with  a 
mission  from  Adana,  a  conference  which 
took  place  on  Nov.  17,  but  which  failed  of 
result,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Adana 
mission  contained  no  elements  which  rep- 
resented the  French.  Hamid  then  repeated 
his  request  for  permission  to  proceed  lo 
Adana,  and  General  Dufieux  dispatched 
Colonel  Sarrou  to  Kalibek,  where  the  mo- 
tives which  were  prompting  the  Armenian 
panic  were  stated  to  Hamid.  These  were 
the  fear  of  Turkish  revenge  and  the  fear 
of  being  conscripted  into  the  Turkish  Na- 
tionalist armies.  Hamid  at  once  issued  a 
proclamation  designed  to  quiet  the  Arme- 
nians' fears  on  both  these  points,  a  procla- 
mation which  was  published  in  the  news- 
paper Yeni  Adana  on  Nov.  20. 

Trying  to  Check  the  Panic 

Meanwhile,  Colonel  Sarrou  had  offered 
to  put  Hamid  into  touch  with  a  number  of 
Armenian  notables  at  Yenidje,  a  railroad 
junction  about  twenty-five  miles  from 
Adana,  on  Nov.  22.  Accordingly,  at  II 
A.  M.,  Hamid  met  a  group  of  notables  who 
represented  both  Gregorian  and  Catholic 
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Armenians  and  the  Ortho- 
dox community  in  an  upper 
room  of  the  Menidje  Rail- 
way station  and  talked  with 
them  for  an  hour.  He  told 
them  the  Christians  had 
been  living  in  a  friendly 
fashion  with  the  Turks  in  all  respects 
except  politically,  and  that  the  Na- 
tionalist Government  at  Angora  was  even 
more  anxious  to  avoid  a  renewal  of 
their  political  differences  than  they  them- 
selves were.  Shortly  after  he  concluded 
his  talk  with  them,  M.  Bouillon  reached 
Yenidje  from  Angora,  and,  at  a  tea  given 
by  the  French  in  his  honor  that  afternoon. 
Bouillon  repeated  Hamid's  assurances  and 
backed  them  up  with  assurances  on  the 
subject  of  the  Christians  in  Cilicia  which 
Mustapha  Kemal  had  given  him  in  An- 
gora. I  have  been  told  by  the  French  that 
the  Orthodox  notables  present  were  in- 
clined to  deprecate  the  panic,  as  were  also 
ill  a  lesser  degree  the  Armenian  Catholics 
present.  The  Armenian  Gregorians,  how- 
ever, said  nothing  either  at  the  morning 
session  with  Hamid  or  at  the  tea  to  Bouil- 
lon in  the  afternoon. 

Bouillon  then  gave  orders  for  Muheddin 
Pasha  and  Hamid  to  be  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed to  Adana  on  Nov.  24,  six  days  ahead 
of  the  scheduled  date  for  the  setting  up  of 


View  of  a  crowded  street 
in  Adana  on  Dec.  20,  1921, 
when  Turkish  troops 
entered  the  city  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  French. 
The  return  of  the  Turks 
caused  65,000  Armenians 
to  flee  fronn  Cilicia 


the  Nationalist  administra- 
tion. They  motored  quietly 
into  Adana  in  the  evening 
and  went  direct  to  the  resi- 
dence which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  them;  and  the 
next  morning  the  final 
preparations  for  the  evacuation  were 
arranged  in  a  conference  at  the  French 
Headquarters.  There  were  at  that  time 
about  40,000  fleeing  Armenians  crowd- 
ed into  Mersina,  waiting  for  ships. 
About  15,000  had  already  left  for 
Cyprus,  Alexandretta,  Smyrna  and  Con- 
stantinople, but  the  British,  French  and 
Greek  authorities  in  these  places,  fright- 
ened at  the  prospect  of  a  continu'^d  influx 
of  Armenians,  had  forbidden  further  en* 
tries.  French  battleships  were  in  the  har- 
bor .and  one  American  destroyer;  some 
days  later  the  strangely  intricate  politics 
of  the  Near  East  brought  an  Italian  man- 
of-war  into  the  port. 

The  finishing  touches  having  been  given 
to  the  program  of  evacuation,  Muheddin 
and  Hamid  lost  no  time  in  hurrying  to 
Mersina  to  get  into  touch  with  the  Arme- 
nians there.  Accompanied  by  M.  Bouillon 
and  a  French  officer,  they  motored  down 
from  Adana  on  the  morning  of  Nov.  26, 
and  the  Armenians  were  ordered  by  the 
French  authorities  at  Mersina  to  dispatch 
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a  body  of  100  notables  to  the  Government 
building  in  Mersina.  At  11:30  o'clock, 
Bouillon  addressed  these  100  Armenian 
notables,  explaining  to  them  that  the 
evacuation  of  Cilicia  was  to  be  effected  in 
accordance,  not  only  with  the  Franco- 
Turkish  agreement  which  he  had  signed 
at  Angora,  but  with  the  Sevres  Treaty. 
Bouillon  added  that  he  reposed  perfect 
confidence  in  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  and 
the  Nationalist  Government  at  Angora, 
and  pleaded  with  the  Armenians  to  respect 
the  guarantees  which  that  Government  of- 
fered them.  Muheddin  Pa'?ha  and  Hamid 
Bey  followed  him  and  repeated  the  guar- 
antees which  they  had  offered  at  Yenidje. 
Various  Armenians  then  spoke,  and  the 
meeting  became  a  sort  of  heart-to-heart 
talk,  but  it  did  not  succeed  in  staying  the 
Armenians.  The  French  finally  opened 
Alexandretta  to  the  thousands  who  still 
thronged  the  streets  of  Mersina. 

Hamid  Bey's  Statement 

"  There  was  only  one  way  we  could 
have  kept  the  Armenians  in  Cilicia,"  Ha- 
mid Bey  told  me  at  Adana.  "  We  could 
have  forbidden  their  emigration,  which  we 
had  an  undoubted  right  to  do,  but  which 
would  have  led  to  a  great  outcry  through- 
out the  West  against  us.  We  tried  to  per- 
suade them  to  stay  voluntarily,  but  they 
chose  to  go.  Today  they  are  crowded  into 
barracks  at  Alexandretta  and  conditions 
are  as  bad  among  them  as  they  always  are 
where  thousands  of  penniless  refugees  are 
herded  together. 

"  Out  of  about  65,000  Armenians  who 
fled  from  Cilicia,  about  fifty  have  come 
back.  Meanwhile  their  homes  are  here 
waiting  for  them;  we  need  thousands  of 
workmen  to  rehabilitate  Cilicia,  and  they 
are  living  in  want  and  idleness  a  few  miles 
away  at  Alexandretta.  We  did  our  best  to 
keep  them  here,  but  rather  than  give  them 
any  ground  for  complaint  against  us,  when 
they  insisted  on  going,  we  let  them  go.  I 
am  convinced,  after  meeting  their  leaders 
at  Yenidje  and  at  Mersina,  that  nothing 
we  could  have  said  or  done  would  have 
availed  to  keep  them  here.  We  were  work- 
ing against  a  definite  order  by  the  Arme- 
nian organization,  ordering  all  of  them 
out  of  the  country  as  a  protest  against 
the  French  restoration  of  Cilicia  to  us. 


"  As  to  whether  they  could  have  been 
happy  in  Cilicia  under  our  rule,  I  may 
remind  you  that  the  municipal  doctor  of 
Adana  is  an' Armenian  who  has  been  with 
us  in  Cilicia  for  seventeen  years  and  is 
still  with  us.  As  for  the  Orthodox  and 
Syrian  Christians  who  remain  in  Cilicia, 
you  may  see  for  yourself  whether  they  are 
prospering  under  our  rule.  We  are  doing 
our  best  to  persaude  them  to  return,  and  i 
am  convinced  that  as  fast  as  they  succeed 
in  breaking  away  from  the  Armenian  or- 
ganization they  will  come  back  to  their 
homes." 

Hamid  Bey  took  over  the  civil  adminis- 
tration of  Adana  on  Dec.  1,  and  by  Dec. 
29  the  last  of  the  Armenians  had  lefr  Mer- 
sina, and  Cilicia's  population  was  almost 
exclusively  Turkish.  Although  Hamid's 
position  is  that  of  political  officer  through- 
out the  areas  returned  to  the  Turks  by  the 
French,  his  principal  task  has  been  that  of 
Civil  Governor  of  Cilicia.  He  was  now 
confronted  with  the  task  of  administering 
a  ruined  province,  emptied  of  nearly  half 
its  population.  His  first  task  was  to  set 
up  committees  in  charge  of  the  property 
the  Armenians  had  left  behind  them. 
These  were  established  in  every  town  and 
important  village  in  Cilicia.  In  the  three 
towns  of  Cilicia — Adana,  Tarsus  and  Mer- 
sina— these  committees  are  formed  of  two 
Armenians,  two  members  of  the  Orthodox 
community,  the  local  Turkish  police  mudir 
and  a  bookkeeper,  the  entire  membership 
meeting  under  the  presidency  of  the  Turk- 
ish Mayor  and  the  honorary  presidency  of 
M.  La  Porte,  French  delegate  at  Adana. 
These  committees  are  charged  with  listing 
the  properties  left  behind  by  the  Arme- 
nians and  with  appraising  their  rental 
values.  These  properties  are  then  rented 
to  any  one  who  applies,  and  the  rental 
moneys  paid  for  them  are  deposited  in  the 
Ottoman  Bank  at  Adana  to  the  credit  of 
the  missing  owners.  Vineyards  thus  rented 
are  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  £2  Turkish 
per  dunam  per  season  of  eight  months, 
and  houses  and  shops  are  charged  for  as 
appraised.  In  Adana  alone  over  200 
houses  and  shops  have  thus  been  rented, 
with  the  proviso  that,  in  case  of  the  own- 
er's return,  they  are  to  be  vacated  on  a 
month's  notice.  This  arrangement  holds 
good  for  one  year,  after  which  further  ar- 
rangements will  have  to  be  made. 


WHAT  THE  TURKS  THINK 
OF  THE  GREEKS 


By  Mehmed  Shefik  Zia 


To  the  Editor  of  Current  History: 

In  your  March  issue  you  published  an 
article  entitled  "  What  Greece  has  won 
from  the  Turk,"  written  by  the  present 
Prime  Minister  of  Greece,  D.  P.  Gounaris- 
Mr.  Gounaris  states  that  "  for  a  century 
there  have  been  tens  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple in  America  who  have  longed  very  ar- 
dently to  see  the  Greeks  throughout  the 
Near  East  liberated  from  the  yoke  of  the 
Turk."  To  a  certain  extent  this  may  be 
true,  but  I  wonder  how  many  Americans 
would  feel  this  longing  if  they  were 
properly  informed  about  the  existing  con- 
ditions in  that  part  of  the  world.  As  a 
Turk  I  can  state  without  reservation  that 
until  the  Balkan  war  came,  the  Greeks  of 
Turkey  enjoyed  the  greatest  religious  and 
political  rights  that  any  Government  can 
give  to  its  people. 

While  our  Turkish  youth  were  called  to 
arms  to  settle  the  revolutions  in  different 
parts  of  the  empire,  engineered  in  half  a 
dozen  so-called  civilized  Western  Capitals, 
the  Greeks  of  Turkey  were  exempted  from 
the  army,  stayed  at  home  and  reaped  a 
rich  harvest,  including  the  share  of  the 
Turk.  These  Greeks,  whom  we  loved  and 
respected  as  our  brothers,  did  not,  how- 
ever, hesitate  to  stab  us  in  the  back  when 
we  were  engaged  in  repulsing  the  Balkan 
Crusade  directed  against  us  by  Greece, 
Bulgaria,  Serbia  and  Montenegro,  and 
backed  practically  by  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tian Europe  in  1912.  Thousands  of  Mo- 
hammedan men,  women  and  children  were 
massacred  in  the  Balkans  by  Greeks,  Bul- 
garians, Serbians  and  Montenegrins,  and 
the  truth  about  these  events  was  not  per- 
mitted to  circulate  in  the  United  States. 

Then  came  the  great  war  and  the  de- 
cision of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  awarding 
Smyrna  and  Thrace  to  Greece.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  majority  of  this  popula- 
tion in  these  two  Turkish  provinces  is  pure 
Turkish.  The  whole  world  knows  that  the 
Greek  population  of  Smyrna  Provinces  is 
only  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Thus  the 
Greeks  were  sent  to  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace 


by  the  English  and  French  Governments, 
and  were  permitted  by  them  to  commit  un- 
speakable atrocities  in  these  two  provinces. 
These  atrocities  started  with  the  massacre 
by  Greek  troops  in  the  city  of  Smyrna  dur- 
ing the  first  two  days  of  occupation  in 
May,  1919,  in  the  course  of  which  attacks 
were  made  on  young  Turkish  girls  and 
women,  children  were  tortured,  and  homes, 
bridges  and  railways  destroyed.  This  is 
a  sufficient  proof  that  Greece  is  incapable 
of  providing  good  government,  even  one 
as  good  as  Turkey  has  provided.  The  few 
men  at  the  head  of  the  Greek  Government 
may  have  the  ambition  to  make  themselves 
personalities  in  Greek  history,  but  the  men 
who  are  doing  the  actual  administrative 
work  have  shown  themselves  to  be  bar- 
barians. 

In  addition  to  the  atrocities  of  the  regu- 
lar Greek  troops  there*  have  been  syste- 
matic atrocities  carried  out  by  Greek  bands 
imported  from  Crete  and  Macedonia  and 
supplied  by  the  Greek  Army  with  arms 
and  munitions.  When  the  allied  commis- 
sion of  inquiry  visited  Smyrna  it  caught 
the  Greek  Government  and  the  Greek  ban- 
dits in  the  act  of  co-operating.  Full  infor- 
mation in  details  was  published  in  the 
Revue  Internationale  de  la  Croix  Rouge 
No.  31,  July  15,  1921.  The  American 
public  was  never  given  the  slightest  infor- 
mation  on  this   subject. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Gounaris  lacks  vision. 
If  he  had  it,  he  would  recognize  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha — the 
only  Government  that  every  Turk  obeys 
and  respects,  the  only  Government  that  rep- 
resents Turkey,  the  power  that  will  make 
the  Treaty  of  Sevres — the  death-warrant  of 
Turkey — a  scrap  of  paper,  even  if  it  takes 
the  last  drop  of  Turkish  blood  flowing  in 
the  veins  of  the  last  living  Turk  to  ac- 
complish it. 

We  Turks  feel  confident  that  if  the 
American  public  were  correctly  informed 
as  to  the  true  conditions  of  the  Near  East, 
if  it  knew  that  the  Greeks  are  merely 
pawns  in  the  hands  of  England  and  are 
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being  played  by  her  against  the  Turks  for 
her  own  selfish  commercial  and  imperial- 
istic ambition,  that  the  Treaty  of  Sevres 
divides  the  whole  of  Turkey  into  spheres 
of  influence  and  delivers  it  bound  hand 
and  foot  to  European  capitalists  and 
mainly  to  England,  there  would  be  no 
question  that  the  100,000,000  liberty-lov- 
ing Americans  would  repudiate  such 
shameful  aims  and  withdraw  support  from 
Greece — England's  present  tool. 

It  is  easy  for  the  international  mischief- 
makers  and  propagandists  to  condemn  and 
insult  Turkey   in   every   possible   way,   as 


Mr.  Gounaris  and  dozens  of  others  do,  but 
it  would  be  better  for  Mr.  Gounaris  to 
realize  that  so  long  as  the  blood  of  Mos- 
lem men,  women  and  children  of  Crete, 
Epyris,  Saloniki,  Adrianople  and  Smyrna, 
is  still  fresh  upon  his  hands,  he  has  no 
right  to  speak  in  condemnation  of  the 
Turks.  One  thing  is  certain — we  will  keep 
up  our.  struggle  for  the  freedom  of  our 
land  until  every  foot  of  the  territory  of 
Anatolia  is  cleared  of  the  Greeks,  and 
every  Turkish  woman  and  child  is  safe 
from  the  Greek  dagger. 
301  Meyran  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  April,  1922. 


STEFANSSON'S   CLAIM  TO   WRANGELL  ISLAND 


\  PARTY  sent  out  by  Vilhjalmur  Ste- 
-^^-  fansson,  the  Arctic  explorer,  landed 
at  Wrangell  Island,  lying  about  100  miles 
off  the  coast  of  North  Siberia,  on  Sept.  21, 
1921,  raised  the  British  flag  and  issued  a 
proclamation  formally  taking  possession  of 
the  island  in  the  name  of  King  George  and 
the  British  Empire.  When  news  of  this  fact 
reached  London  six  months  later  it  came 
as  a  complete  surprise  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment as  well  as  to  the  United  States 
Government,  which  believed  that  it  had  es- 
tablished a  prior  claim. 

The  ownership  of  the  island  has  been  in 
dispute  for  a  considerable  period.  The 
island  was  first  discovered  in  1849  by  a 
British  naval  expedition  under  Captain 
Kellet,  and  for  a  long  time  subsequently 
it  figured  on  the  map  as  Kellet's  Island. 
In  1869  an  American  whaling  captain. 
Long,  of  New  Bedford  sighted  Kellet's 
Island,  which  was  not  shown  in  his  maps. 
It  was  Captain  Long  who  gave  the  island 
its  present  name  of  Wrangell  Island — or 
Wrangell  Land-  Long  had  heard  of  a 
series  of  explorations  undertaken  by  Baron 
Ferdinand  Wrangell,  the  Russian  scientist, 
in  1825.  In  that  year  Wrangell  had  come 
down  the  Kolyma  River,  which  had  its 
mouth  on  the  north  coast  of  Siberia,  and 
had  heard  from  the  natives  that  a  great 
land  lay  to  the  north  of  Siberia.  To  dis- 
cover this  land,  believed  by  him  to  be  a 
continent,  he  made  seven  sled  journeys, 
but  failed  to  find  the  object  of  his  search. 
Captain  Long  connected  this  search  with 
the  island  v/hich  he  had  come  upon  and 


named  it,  consequently,  "  Wrangell  Is- 
land." 

The  next  "  discovery  "  occurred  in  1881, 
while  several  American  naval  ships  were 
searching  for  the  lost  expedition  of  Cap- 
tain de  Long  sent  out  by  The  New  York 
Herald.  One  of  these  ships,  the  Corwin, 
anchored,  and  the  party,  including  John 
Muir,  an  American  scientist,  went  ashore 
for  a  few  hours-  A  second  ship,  the  Rog- 
ers, landed  a  party  which  remained  for 
three  weeks.  The  United  States  did  not 
follow  up  this  undoubted  claim,  which  Ste- 
fansson  declares  lapsed  in  1886.  From 
that  time  on  both  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can claims  were  shadowy,  and  no  one  land- 
ed on  the  island. 

The  new  British  claim  thus  established 
lapsed  in  1919.  Stefansson  then  deter- 
mined to  organize  a  special  expedition  to 
take  possession  of  the  island  in  the  name 
of  the  British  Government.  Taking  but 
few  into  his  confidence,  he  raised  and 
equipped,  partly  from  his  own  funds  and 
partly  from  private  subscription,  a  party 
made  up  of  four  white  men  and  as  many 
Eskimos.  Three  of  the  white  men  were 
Americans  who  had  been  previously  asso- 
ciated with  the  explorer.  The  commander 
of  the  expedition  was  Allan  Crawford,  son 
of  a  Professor  in  the  University  of  Toron- 
to. The  expedition  was  hurried,  owing  to 
reports  of  the  steady  trek  of  the  Japanese 
into  North  Siberia.  What  action,  if  any, 
will  be  taken  by  the  American  Government 
to  contest  the  new  claim,  or  what  future 
claim  may  be  set  up  by  Russia,  remains 
a  matter  of  conjecture. 


STATUS  OF  THE  NEGRO  IN 
AMERICA 


By  Robert  R.  Moton 

P'rincipal  of  the  Tuskegee  Normal 
and  Industrial  Institute,  founded  by 
Booker  T.  Washington  for  the  train- 
ing of  colored  young  men  and  women 


THIS  country,  both  North 
and  South,  is  ready  and 
willing,  as  never  before, 
to  get  more  definite  informa- 
tion regarding  the  negro  prob- 
lem and  to  know  something  of 
the  negro's  own  thoughts  re- 
garding this  problem.  Re- 
quests for  literature  on  the 
subject  come  to  us  daily  from 
all  sections  of  the  civilized 
world.     The   reason   for  this 


Home  of  the  Negro  Odd  Fel- 
lows of  Georgia,  occupying 
a  prominent  corner  in  At- 
lanta. This  building  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  half  a 
million    dollars 


Business  block  in  Atlanta, 
one  of  many  substantial 
buildings  owned  by  negroes 
in  that  and  otner  leading 
Southern  cities 


An  authoritative  survey  of  the  progress  of 
the  negro  in  this  country,  and  of  the  various 
organizations  through  which  he  is  working 
out  his  own  salvation — Recent  achievements 
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unusual  eagerness  for  facts  is  obvious. 
America,  and  in  fact  the  whole  civilized 
world,  is  thinking  today,  more  than  ever, 
in  terms  of  justice  and  human  understand- 
ing— this  in  spite  of  riots,  mob  outbreaks, 
labor  unrest  and  other  disturbing  and 
sometimes  discouraging  conditions. 

It  is  fitting  that  any  picture  of  present- 
day  negro  progress  should  be  exhibited 
with  a  historic  background  in  order  that 
the  student  or  casual  reader  may  better  un- 
derstand something  of  the  difficulties 
through  which  the  negro  has  passed  in 
reaching  his  present  rather  remarkable 
status.  It  has  been  frequently  said  that  the 
interests  of  the  negro  and  white  races  in 
America  are  so  inter-related  that  what 
helps  the  one  helps  the  other  and,  con- 
versely, what  hinders  one  hinders  the 
other.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
South,  where  the  majority  of  the  negroes 
live  and  where  the  race  has  made  the  most 
noticeable  advancement,  especially  along 
economic  lines. 

Much  of  the  present-day  misunderstand- 
ing on  the  negro  question  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  America  is  still  adjusting  itself  to 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  It  is  no 
easy  step  from  a  master-and-slave  attitude 
to  that  of  "  my  fellow-citizens,"  especially 
when  we  take  into  account  the  differences 
in  the  races,  which,  while  perhaps  super- 
ficial, have  in  the  past  added,  and  still  no 
doubt  add,  to  the  difficulties  of  adjustment. 
In  spite  of  many  difficulties,  however,  the 
negro  has  contributed  much  to  his  own 
progress,  in  practically  all  of  which  he  has 
had  the  generous  support  of  white  people 
of  the  North  as  well  as  the  sympathy  and 
aid  of  many  white  people  of  the  South.  A 
review  of  this  progress  must,  naturally,  be 
devoted  to  those  institutions  which  have 
contributed  most  to  the  development  of  the 
race.  Within  the  race  itself  those  of  pri- 
mary importance  are  the  church,  the 
school,  the  press,  the  business  league  and 
various  other  forces  for  economic  and  so- 
cial betterment.  Outside  the  race,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  post-Civil  War  amendments  to 
the  Constitution,  among  the  forces  which 
have  aided  and  encouraged  the  negro  in 
his  efforts  for  advancement  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society,  the 
American  Missionary  Association,  South- 
ern educational  movements  and  the  Inter- 
Racial  Commission. 


The  Negro  Church 


In  no  field,  perhaps,  has  the  negr 
found  a  better  opportunity  to  prove  his 
ability  to  organize  and  to  advance  under 
his  own  leadership  than  through  his 
churches.  The  first  negro  church  to  be  or- 
ganized in  America  was  the  Harrison  Bap- 
tist Church  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  in  1776. 
From  that  date  to  1866,  700  churches  were 
organized  by  the  negro.  During  this  pe- 
riod the  management  of  the  churches  of  the 
race,  even  in  the  free  States  of  the  North, 
was,  in  many  instances,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  white  ministers.  In  the  South  ne- 
gro minsters  could  not  be  ordained,  so,  up 
to  1866,  the  negro  was  more  or  less  re- 
stricted in  the  opportunity  to  test  his  ca- 
pacity for  church  leadership. 

With  the  abolition  of  slavery,  new  life 
was  infused  into  the  churches,  and  in  1920 
there  were  more  than  50,000  negro 
churches,  owning  property  valued  at  more 
than  $88,000,000,  with  5,000,000  communi- 
cants, against  700  churches,  with  property 
valued  at  $1,500,000  and  with  600,000 
communicants  in  1866.  Among  the  church 
buildings  are  many  representing  the  most 
beautiful  types  of  architecture.  Such  build- 
ings, some  of  which  cost  more  than  $150,- 
000,  are  found  in  practically  every  part  of 
the  country. 

The  negro  churches,  moreover,  have  gone 
out  into  foreign  fields  in  the  effort  to  pro- 
mote Christianity  by  rendering  service  to 
their  more  distant  brethren.  While  negro 
denominations  contribute  more  than  $100,- 
000  for  home  missions  each  year,  support- 
ing over  200  home  missionaries  and  giving 
to  some  five  hundred  needy  churches,  they 
are  also  contributing  over  $100,000  annu- 
ally to  foreign  missions.  The  negro  Bap- 
tists are  carrying  on  missionary  work  in 
five  foreign  countries,  conducting  150  sta- 
tions and  supporting  more  than  100  mis- 
sionaries. The  African  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  carries  on  missionary  work  in 
eight  foreign  countries,  with  two  Bishops 
stationed  in  Africa,  while  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church  is  con- 
ducting missionary  work  in  Africa  and  the 
West  Indies. 

Other  indications  of  the  progress  and  in- 
fluence exerted  by  the  negro  churches  are 
found  in  the  publishing  houses  which  they 
have  established.  Among  these  are  the 
Colored   Methodist    Episcopal    Publishing 
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House  of  Jackson,  Tenn.,  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Publishing  House  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Sunday  School  Union  Publish- 
ing House  of  Nashville,  Tenn.;  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Publishing 
•  House  of  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  and  the  Na- 
tional Baptist  Pub- 
lishing House  of 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
These  houses  are 
supplying  Sunday 
school  quarterlies, 
hymn  books  and 
other  literature  to 
the  46,000  Sunday 
schools,  with  their 
2,000,000  pupils,  and 
to  the  foreign  mis- 
sion fields.  Such 
indications  of  prog- 
ress have  done  much 
to  change  the  attitude 
of  the  country  on  the 
subject  of  negro 
leadership. 

The  Negro  School 

Prior  to  the  Civil 
War  there  were  a 
very  few  schools  or 
colleges  in  the  free 
States  in  which  a 
negro  could  matricu- 
late, and  in  the  slave 
States  it  was  a  crime 
to  teach  a  negro  to 
read  and  write,  al- 
though a  few  slaves 
here  and  there,  under 
great  difficulties  and 

with  the  aid  of  some  white  friends, 
obtained  the  rudiments  of  education.  In 
1866  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  the  negroes 
in  the  United  States  were  illiterate.  The 
establishment  of  schools  and  colleges  for 
negroes  caused  a  rapid  decline  in  the  per- 
centage of  illiteracy  in  the  race,  until  to- 
day, according  to  the  1920  census,  only  22 
per  cent-  of  the  negroes  are  illiterate. 

In  1866  there  were  only  fifteen  schools 
for  normal  and  college  education,  operated 
primarily  for  negroes.  This  number  has, 
in  the  course  of  fifty-five  years,  increased 
to  more  than  500.      Fifty-five   years   ago 


(Photo  Underwood  &  Underwood) 
MAJOR  ROBERT  R.  MOTON 
Principal  of  the  Tuskegee  Institute,  where 
he  succeeded  Booker  T.  Washington. 
Major  Moton  is  a  graduate  of  Armstrong 
Institute,  and  was  connected  with  that 
famous  negro  school  for  twenty-five  years 


the  aggregate  enrolment  of  negro  children 
in  the  public  schools  was  100,000;  this 
number  has  steadily  increased,  until  in 
1920  there  were  more  than  2,000,000. 

The  result  of  the  work  of  the  schools  is 
shown  to  advantage  by  the  large  number 
of  professional   men, 
skilled  workmen  and 
business  men  and  wo- 
men of  the  race,  many 
of  whom  received  at 
least     a     portion     of 
their   training  in 
negro  schools.   In  the 
early  days  of  freedom 
there  were  only  600 
negro    teachers,     but 
now   there   are   more 
than  40,000.     The 
spirit    of    these     de- 
voted   men    and    wo- 
men    is     sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  fact 
that    many    of    them 
have     sacrificed     op- 
portunities   to    attain 
wealth  and  the  luxu- 
ries of  life  in  order  to 
serve     their     fellow- 
men.   Their  work  has 
raised  the  standard 
of    living    and    pro- 
duced better  citizens. 
Negro  religious  or- 
ganizations,  in   addi- 
tion to  their  regular 
work,  have  also  made 
large  contributions  to 
negro  educational  de- 
velopment. They  have 
established    and    are 
today     largely     sup- 
porting more  than  150  institutions — many 
of  them   ranking  among  our  best — where 
the  youth  of  the  race  is  given  an  opportu- 
nity for  training.  The  devotion  of  the  negro 
to   the   education    of   his   race   is  nowhere 
more    eloquently    and    pathetically    illus- 
trated than  in  the  fact  that  out  of  his  com- 
parative poverty  he  contributed  in  1920 — 
aside    from    regular    school    taxes — more 
than  $2,000,000  for  the  erection  and  main- 
tenance of  schools  for  his  children. 

Very  few  people,  I  dare  say,  have 
thought  seriously  about  the  influence  that 
negro  newspapers  have  had  on  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  race.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as 
early  as  1827  the  negro  press  began  to 
make  sentiment  in  favor  of  emancipation. 
George  Henry  Payne,  Professor  of  Journal- 
ism in  the  University  of  Missouri,  in  his 
"  History  of  Journalism,"  says: 

While  it  is  not  in  the  province  of  such  a  study 
as  this  to  go  into  special  developments  of  journal- 
ism, it  is  worth  pointing  out  that  it  was  not  the 
white  man  alone  who  was  developing  a  news- 
paper war  against  slavery.  The  negro  began  as 
early  as  1827  to  print  his  own  paper,  and  from 
1827  to  1837  were  printed  in  New  York  City, 
The  Freedmen's  Journal,  The  Rights  of  All,  The 
Colored  American,  The  Elevator  and  The  Ram's 
Horn,  as  well  as  The  National  Watchman  at  Troy, 
New  York;  the  Weekly  Advocate  at  Toronto, 
Can.,  and  The  North  Star,  published  by  Freder- 
ick Douglass. 

These  publications  were  edited  by  freed- 
men  who  had  been  afforded  the  opportu- 
nity of  securing  an  education,  a  few  of 
whom  were  graduates  of  the  leading  uni- 
versities of  America  and  Europe.  In  spite 
of  the  heat  and  bitterness  of  that  period, 
these  publications  were  characterized  by 
calmness,  reasonableness  and  sound  logic. 
The  following  extract  from  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  The  Colored  American 
about  1835  illustrates  the  point: 

It  appears  to  us  most  conclusive  that  our 
destinies  in  this  country  are  for  the  better,  not 
for  the  worse,  in  view  of  the  many  schemes 
introduced  to  our  notice  for  emigrating  to  other 
C(-untries  having  failed;  thus  teaching  us  that 
our  rights,  hopes  and  prospects  are  in  this  coun- 
try; and  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  of  power  to 
look  for  them  under  another  Government,  and 
also  that  God  in  His  province  is  instructing  us 
to  remain  at  home,  where  are  all  our  interests 
and  claims,  and  to  adopt  proper  measures  and 
pursue  them,  and  we  yet  shall  participate  in  all 
the  immunities  and  privileges  the  American  Na- 
tion holds  out  to  her  citizens  and  be  happy.  We 
are  also  strongly  American  in  our  character  and 
disposition. 

During  the  Civil  War  The  Colored  Citi- 
zen of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  edited  by  John  P. 
Sampson,  served  a  wonderful  purpose  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  morale  of  the 
negro  soldiers  by  encouraging  them  with 
reference  to  the  nobility  of  the  cause  for 
which  they  were  fighting.  After  the  ques- 
tion of  emancipation  had  been  settled, 
papers  of  this  kind  wisely  set  themselves 
to  the  task  of  fitting  the  newly  freed  ne- 
groes for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
citizenship.  They  universally  stood  by  the 
school  and  the  church  of  their  people. 

Each  year  has  seen  gradual  but  substan- 


tial growth  in  the  number  of  newspapers 
and  magazines  published  by  the  negro.  In 
1920  there  were  489  such  publications, 
with  more  than  3,000,000  subscribers, 
some  running  as  high  as  300,000  copies 
of  each  issue.  To  supply  these  papers 
with  authentic  news,  there  have  been  estab-- 
lished  several  news  bureaus,  among  which 
are  the  Associated  Negro  Press  and  the 
Reciprocal  News  Service  of  the  National 
Negro  Press  Association.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  negro  news  correspondents, 
many  of  whom  regularly  serve  certain 
metropolitan  dailies  as  well. 

A  splendid  epitome  of  the  attitude  of 
the  negro  press  during  the  recent  war  is 
shown  in  an  article,  "  The  Negro  Fourth 
Estate,"  which  appeared  some  time  ago  in 
Reedy's  Mirror,  published  in  St.  Louis. 
The  writer,  Dr.  Robert  T.  Kerlin  of  Vir- 
ginia, a  discriminating  student  of  contem- 
porary literature,  said: 

The  colored  press  claims — and  rightly — great 
credit  for  itself  in  pushing  the  various  war 
measures  and  promoting  drives.  Papers  of 
every  kind,  denominational,  fraternal,  secular, 
gave  their  columns  freely  to  the  stimulation  of 
patriotism,  appeals  to  race  pride,  exhortations 
to  "  go  over  the  top "  and  instruction  regarding 
the  various  requirements  of  the  Government. 
With  all  this  went  a  strong  championing  of  our 
humanitarian  purposes  in  the  war— the  liberation 
of  subject  minority  races,  the  righting  of  old 
wrongs,  the  making  of  democracy  prevail. 

The  Negro  Conference 

"  There  is  nothing  more  important  for: 
the  negro  just  now  than  the  securing  of  a 
home  and  becoming  a  taxpayer."  Booker 
T.  Washington  made  this  statement  twenty 
years  ago  in  his  address  before  the 
eleventh  annual  Tuskegee  Negro  Confer- 
ence, and  that  was  the  dominant  thought 
emphasized  in  that  early  gathering  of  hun- 
dreds of  farmers,  educators,  ministers  and 
leaders  in  various  phases  of  social  work, 
which  came  to  Tuskegee  Institute.  It  is 
impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  this 
single  influence  in  laying  the  foundation 
of  the  negro's  present  economic  situation. 

The  first  of  the  Tuskegee  conferences 
was  called  in  1891,  at  which  time  the  par- 
ents of  the  students  from  near-by  rural 
communities  were  invited  to  come  and 
talk  over  matters  of  community  better- 
ment, it  being  Mr.  Washington's  hope  that 
Tuskegee  Institute  might  thus  find  a  more 
enlightened  way  in  which  to  improve  the 
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Above.  —  Metropolitan  Bank 
Building,  the  home  of  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  suc- 
cessful negro  banks  in  Nor- 
folk, Va. 


At  right.— Interior  of  one 
of  the  fifteen  Citizens'  Co- 
operative Stores,  operated  by 
R.  M.  Roddy,  a  negro,  of 
Memphis,    Tenn. 


conditions  "  back  home,"  the 
net  result  being  an  im- 
proved home  life  and  a  bet- 
ter equipped  student  body. 
Another  value  was  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  these 
conferences  would  point  the 
way  to  the  "  heart "  of  the 
problems  affecting  the  colored  people  and 
thus  enable  Tuskegee  graduates  to  be  so 
trained  that  they  might  go  directly  to  their 
tasks  with  determination  and  with  a  defi- 
nite program. 

It  was  early  discovered  that  the  "  expe- 
rience meeting  "  style  of  program  encour- 
aged the  simple,  unlettered  folk  to  talk 
out  frankly  and  earnestly,  and  as  the  "  ex- 
periences "  were  related  there  were  un- 
folded some  of  the  causes  of  the  back- 
wardness of  the  race,  especially  in  the 
rural  sections.  Francis  E.  Leupp,  a  staff 
writer  of  The  New  York  Evening  Post,  at- 


tended the  conference  of  1902,  and  he  re- 
ports some  of  the  quaint  sayings  and 
homely  philosophy  as  follows: 

"  I  bought  a  piece  of  land  and  gave  a  mort- 
gage on  it;  we  had  two  or  three  bad  crop  years, 
and  I  had  to  let  it  go." 

"  I  bought  a  farm  without  looking  ahead ;  it 
had  a  bad  title,  and  I  lost  it." 

"  When  I  was  young  I  was  foolish ;  all  I 
wanted  was  a  wife,  and  a  dog,  and  a  shotgun; 
it  took  me  some  time  to  find  out  how  little  I 
knew." 

These  were  some  of  the  admissions  made  in  a 
variety  of  dialects,  ranging  from  Georgia  to 
Texas.  The  awakening  from  the  fool's  paradise 
was  often  picturesquely  described,  and  the  hard, 
toilsome,  sordid  struggle  with  poverty,  the  years 
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of  relentless  self-denial,  leading  up  to  the  happy 
conclusion  of  so  many  acres  owned  outright, 
without  a  dollar  of  debt  to  disturb  the  owner's 
dreams. 

A  white  gathering,  if  it  had  not  been  too 
shamefaced  to  expose  such  experiences  of  suf- 
fering to  the  world,  would  at  least  have  shown 
some  trace  of  bitterness  in  the  recital.  Not  so 
the  negroes.  Cheerfulness,  even  jollity,  was  the 
keynote  of  their  conference;  and,  with  Booker 
T.  Washington  on  the  platform,  tactfully  draw- 
ing out  the  best  that  each  man  had  to  say,  and 
slipping  a  word  of  encouragement  here  and  a 
half-playful  admonition  there,  it  could  hardly 
have  been  otherwise.  The  homely  illustrations 
with  which  they  reinforced  their  points  were 
characteristic. 

Mr.  Washington  reasoned  logically 
when  he  undertook  to  measure  the  prog- 
ress of  his  people  by  the  condition  of  the 
race  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  South, 
which  constituted  and  still  constitute 
fully  80  per  cent,  of  the  colored  popula- 
tion. Accordingly,  in  these  conferences 
he  began  preaching  to  his  own  people  the 
doctrine  of  the  dignity  and  importance  of 
labor  with  the  hands,  of  intelligent  farm- 
ing, ownership  of  homes,  clean  living,  re- 
spect for  family  ties  and  the  securing  of 
such  an  education  for  their  children  as 
would  enable  the  latter  to  be  of  the  largest 
service  in  the  communities  to  which  they 
should  go. 

To  the  white  people  he  said  continually: 
"  Since  the  two  races  are  to  reside  in  the 
South,  we  urge  that  everything  be  done  on 
both  sides  to  promote  harmony  and  mu- 
tual confidence;  and  we  urge  our  white 
fellow-citizens  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  place  a  premium  upon  right  con- 
duct and  high  character  among  our 
people,  and  in  order  that  peace  and  pros- 
perity may  abide  we  urge  that  our  people 
be  careful  to  refrain  from  the  committing 
of  crime;  and,  further,  that  when  crime  is 
committed  or  charged,  every  individual 
shall  be  given  a  legal  trial  to  the  end  that 
the  curse  of  lynch  law,  which  lowers  and 
blunts  the  moral  sense,  disturbing  the  ma- 
terial prosperity  of  both  races,  may  for- 
ever cease  to  be  practiced  anywhere  in  the 
land." 

After  the  conferences  had  been  going  ten 
years  it  was  estimated  that  there  had  been 
an  increase  of  28  per  cent,  in  home  own- 
ing among  the  farmers  who  had  been  at- 
tending the  conferences.  No  influence  of 
such  power  could  go  very  far  without  en- 
couraging   others    to    inaugurate    similar 


movements.  There  are  very  few  negro  edu- 
cational institutions  in  the  country  that 
have  not  held,  or  are  not  now  holding,  pe- 
riodical conferences  for  the  discussion  of 
questions  affecting  the  race;  among  those 
most  active  in  that  direction  are  Hampton 
Institute  in  Virginia,  Atlanta  University  in 
Georgia,  Utica  Institute  in  Mississippi  and 
a  large  number  of  other  schools. 

Negro  Business  League 

It  had  sometimes  been  to  the  advantage 
of  slave  owners  to  foster  distrust  and  sus- 
picion among  slaves,  and  this  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  business  abilities  of  their 
own  race  persisted  among  the  negroes  after 
emancipation.  This,  in  itself,  may  have 
been  one  reason  why,  until  recent  years, 
most  of  the  negro's  corporate  and  co-oper- 
ative efforts  in  business  have  met  with 
somewhat  disastrous  results.  Lack  of  ex- 
perience and  lack  of  capital,  as  well  as  an 
abundance  of  competition,  are  other  diffi- 
culties which  the  negro  has  had  to  over- 
come in  making  progress  in  business.  Not- 
withstanding these  difficulties,  negroes,  in 
1899,  had  approximately  $9,000,000  in 
business,  75  per  cent,  of  which  was  repre- 
sented in  individual  investments  of  $2,500 
or  less,  in  grocery  stores,  restaurants,  cater- 
ing establishments  and  other  small  pro- 
prietary business  ventures. 

Some  negro  leaders,  along  with  Dr. 
Washington,  had  watched  this  develop- 
ment with  interest  and  talked  it  over  among 
themselves.  They  believed  that  strong 
business  enterprises  in  the  cities,  working 
and  developing  with  increased  home  and 
farm  ownership,  would  establish  a  new 
point  of  contact  between  the  races  and  en- 
able the  negro  to  take  his  place  as  a  more 
effective  factor  in  the  economic  life  of  our 
country.  With  this  thought  in  mind,  the 
negro  business  men  and  women  of  the 
country  were  called  to  Boston  in  1900  to 
secure  "  information  and  inspiration  from 
each  other."  A  large  group  responded, 
and  at  the  meeting  there  was  organized  the 
National  Negro  Business  League.  Harry 
J.  Barrymore  of  The  Boston  Transcript 
said  of  the  first  meeting: 

It  pleased  me  to  see  how  brave  the  negro 
could  be,  and  how  patient.  I  waited  for  out- 
breaks of  protest  against  white  oppression,  and 
especially  against  recent  white  cruelty.  I  heard 
none.  No  one  "cry-babied."  The  spirit  of  the 
whole  occasion  was  distinctly  hopeful.     Regard- 
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ing  material  advancement  as  a  basis  of  every 
other  sort  of  progress,  the  convention  listened 
eagerly  to  accounts  of  negroes,  once  poor,  who 
had  now  built  houses,  bought  land,  opened  places 
of  independent  business  and  established  solid 
bank  accounts.  *  *  *  Yet  there  was  scarce- 
ly any  tendency  to  indulge  in  racial  self-lauda- 
tion. In  general,  the  convention  deprecated  any 
desire  to  flatter  the  negro.  Far  from  that,  they 
said,  "  Let  us  look  the  conditions  honestly  and 
courageously  in  the  face.  Let  us  say. the  things 
that  will  help  our  people,  whether  those  things 
are  pleasant  or  otherwise." 

There  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  form 
new  groups  of  organizations  affiliated 
with  the  Negro  Business  League.  The  Na- 
tional Negro  Bankers'  Association  was  the 
first  offspring  of  the  league-  It  has  been 
followed  by  the  National  Negro  Press  As- 
sociation, the  National  Funeral  Directors' 
Association,  the  National  Negro  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  Association  of  Negro 
Insurance  Men,  the  National  Retail  Mer- 
chants' Association  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Real  Estate  Dealers.  These 
branch  organizations  meet  each  year  with 
the  National  League  and,  in  addition  to 
separate  sessions  dealing  with  the  special 
interests  of  each  group,  they  conduct 
highly  interesting  and  instructive  sympo- 
siums in  the  main  convention  of  the 
league. 

The  decades  since  1900  have  witnessed  a 
far  more  substantial  business  development 
than  any  equal  period  of  time  before  that 
date,  as  the  accompanying  tables  show. 

In  the  ten  years  following  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  National  Negro  Business  League 
the  total  farm  property  owned  by  negroes 
has  also  shown  a 
remarkable       in- 
crease. 

The  remark- 
able success  of 
the  Business 
League,  aside 
from  the  pal- 
pable   need    for 


PROGRESS  IN  FIFTEEN  YEARS 


1900 

Negro  business  enterprises 20,000 

Negro   banks    2 

Drug   stores 250 

Undertaking  establishments   450 

Wholesale  dealers  149 

Retail    merchants    10,000 


some  such  organization,  was  due  to  the 
splendid  co-operation  always  received 
from  the  fine  type  of  men  and  women  who 
were  associated  with  Dr.  Washington  in 
this  movement,  as  well  as  to  his  own  wise, 
forceful,  yet  simple  and  convincing  busi- 
ness philosophy.  A  typical  bit  of  Dr. 
Washington's  philosophy  on  the  value  of 
sound  business  principles  is  embodied  in 
the  following  paragraph  from  the  address 
delivered  in  Boston  in  1915,  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  league  presided  over  by  its 
founder,  just  a  few  months  prior  to  his 
death : 

And  so,  my  friends,  I  hold  that  there  is  no 
hope  for  us  as  a  race  except  we  learn  to  apply 
our  education  in  a  practical  manner  to  the  re- 
sources of  our  country  and  to  the  common  activ- 
ities of  the  community  in  which  we  live.  No 
mere  education  will  help  a  race,  except  that  edu- 
cation be  applied  to  the  natural  resources  and 
interchange  of  commodities  as  represented  in 
such  departments  of  life  as  farming  and  busi- 
ness. An  ounce  of  application  is  worth  a  ton  of 
abstraction. 

The  National  Negro  Business  League 
carries  on  its  work  through  State  leagues 
and  local  leagues,  of  which  there  are  about 
600.  In  addition  to  the  regular  work  of 
the  league,  the  session  of  1921  proposed 
the  establishment  of  three  bureaus  to  deal 
with  (1)  business  promotion,  (2)  public 
education  and  co-operation,  (3)  health.  A 
leading  colored  banker  who  is  associated 
with  work  of  the  Business  League  told  me 
some  weeks  ago  that  there  were  at  least 
ten  million  inactive  dollars,  representing 
the  savings  of  the  colored  people,  not  in 

banks,  which 
might  be  put 
into  productive 
use.  It  will  be 
one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the 
Bureau  on  Busi- 
ness Promotion 
to    help    direct 


1915 

50,000 

72 

695 

1,000 

240 

25,000 


TEN  YEARS'  INCREASE  IN  FARM  PROPERTY 


Per  cent,  of 


Owned  by  negroes.                                                                                          1900  1910  increase 

Domestic  animals   $  85,216,337  $177,273,785  107 

Poultry    3,788,792  5,113,756  36 

Implements   and   machinery 18,586,225  36,861,418  98 

Land  and  buildings 69,636,420  273,501,665  293 

Total  value  of  farm   property 177,404,688  492,892,218  177 
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such  available  funds  into  safe  invest- 
ment channels.  The  Bureau  on  Education 
and  Co-operation  is  designed  to  acquaint 
the  colored  people  with  business  opportu- 
nities already  existing,  and  to  promote  co- 
operation with  other  national  organiza- 
tions. The  Bureau  on  Health  will  co-oper- 
ate with  existing  health  agencies  in  reduc- 
ing the  mortality  among  negroes  and  in 
strengthening  the  vitality  of  the  race  by  se- 
curing closer  attention  to  sanitary  meas- 
ures. 

Agencies  for  Social  Betterment 

In  proportion  as  the  negro  has  made 
advances  in  education  there  has  been  de- 
veloping, in  that  same  proportion,  race 
consciousness  and  race  pride.  The  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  race  to  give  expression 
to  its  higher  social  and  civic  impulses,  dis- 
couraged in  some  measure  by  the  drawing 
of  sharp  lines  between  the  races,  in  many 
matters  of  civic  concern  has  created  a 
number  of  organizations  among  the  col- 
ored people,  some  of  which  parallel  those 
of  the  white  race.  The  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows,  for  instance,  has  its  paral- 
lel among  the  colored  people  in  the  Grand 
United  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  which  has 
a  membership  of  more  than  half  a  million. 
The  same  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  E!ks: 
among  the  whites  the  title  is  Benevolent 
Protective  Order  of  Elks;  among  the  col- 
ored people  it  is  the  Independent  Benevo- 
lent Order  of  Elks.  There  are  more  than 
sixty  fraternal  organizations  which  have 
for  their  purpose  the  uplifting  of  the  col- 
ored people.  These  sixty  organizations 
own  more  than  $20,000,000  worth  of 
property.  A  strong  insurance  feature, 
which  constitutes  their  main  appeal,  en- 
ables them  to  render  a  distinct  and  val- 
uable service  to  the  race. 

There  are  other  organizations  formed 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  promoting  some 
distinct  phase  of  negro  advancement.  Per- 
haps the  most  prominent  of  these  is  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  which  was  organized 
in  1909  for  the  purpose  of  combating  the 
various  segregation  laws  and  for  securing 
by  legislation  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
to  which  the  negro,  like  other  citizens,  is 
entitled  under  the  Constitution.  The  Na- 
tional Association  has  among  its  officers 
and    members    both    white    and    colored 


people,  with  Moorfield  Storey  of  Bos- 
ton, former  President  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  as  President  and  James 
Weldon  Johnson,  who  has  attained  dis- 
tinction as  a  writer  and  former  United 
States  Consul  in  Nicaragua,  as  Secretary. 
The  National  Association  has  over  150 
branches  throughout  the  country,  with  a 
membership  in  1921  of  over  150,000.  It 
publishes  in  New  York  City  a  monthly 
magazine  called  the  Crisis,  which  is  edited 
by  Dr.  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois.  The  Crisis  has  a 
circulation  of  100,000. 

Dr.  Joel  E.  Spingarn,  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  offers  a  medal  each  year  for  the 
negro  who  makes  the  most  notable  contri- 
bution to  negro  progress.  The  Spingarn 
Medal  has  been  awarded  as  follows: 

1915 — Ernest  Everett  Just,  Professor  and  head 
of  the  Department  of  Physiology,  Howard  Uni- 
versity Medical  School,  for  excellence  in  re- 
search   work    in    biology. 

1916 — Colonel  Charles  Young,  United  States 
Army,  for  organizing  the  Liberian  constabulary 
and  establishing  order  on  the  frontier  of  Liberia. 

1917— Harry  T.  Burleigh,  New  York  City,  for 
distinguished    work    in    musical    composition. 

1918 — William  Stanley  Braithwait,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  for  distinguished  work  as  a  poet  and 
literary  critic. 

1919 — Archibald  H.  Grimke,  for  distinguished 
service  as  United  States  Consul  at  Santo  Do- 
mingo, as  President  of  the  Negro  Academy,  and 
as  President  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Branch 
of   the   N.   A.   A.   C.   P. 

1920— W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois,  New  York  City, 
for   organizing   the    Pan-African   Congress.  , 

1921— Charles   S.   Gilpin,   New   York   City,   for       : 
distinguished    achievement    as    an    actor    during 
the  year  1921. 

Another  organization  which  has  done 
much  in  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
negro  is  the  National  Urban  League,  of  j 
which  L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  a  promi- 
nent New  York  lawyer,  is  Chairman  and 
Eugene  Kinkle  Jones  is  Executive  Secre-  i 
tary.  This  organization  functions  mostly  1 
in  the  larger  cities  of  the  North  and 
Middle  West,  though  it  is  gradually  ex- 
tending its  field  to  the  South.  It  gives 
special  attention  to  such  problems  as  hous- 
ing and  employment.  During  the  war  this 
organization  proved  its  benefit  to  the 
country  in  helping  the  -thousands  of  ne- 
groes who  migrated  to  the  North  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  new  conditions,  and  in 
helping  to  solve  many  of  the  labor  prob- 
lems in  the  larger  industrial  centres  where 
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negro  labor  was  being  tried  for  the  first 
time. 

Brief  reference  may  be  made  here  to 
the  National  Organization  Society  of  Vir- 
ginia, which  began  its  activities  in  1913 
as  one  of  the  extension  efforts  of  the 
Hampton  Institute.  It  started  a  movement 
which  has  since  become  of  far-reaching 
influence.  In  its  first  year  it  inaugurated 
a  "  Clean-Up  Campaign  "  throughout  the 
State  of  Virginia,  which  was  featured  by 
the  giving  of  prizes  for  the  cleanest  homes 
and  premises.  The  campaign  lasted  one 
week,  and  when  it  was  over  it  was  said 
that  Virginia  was  cleaner  than  it  had  ever 
been  in  all  its  history.  The  slogan  of  the 
Negro  Organization  Society  is  "  Better 
Schools,  Better  Homes,  Better  Health,  Bet- 
ter Farms,"  and  it  is  still  one  of  the  most 
helpful  and  popular  organizations  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

Booker  T.  Washington,  who  always  at- 
tended the  meetings  of  the  Negro  Organi- 
zation Society,  was  impressed  with  the  suc- 
cess of  the  clean-up  campaign  and  at  once 
proposed,  with  the  consent  and  co-opera- 
tion of  the  society,  to  nationalize  the 
Clean-Up  Campaign.  Accordingly,  in 
1915  Dr.  Washington  inaugurated  the 
National  Negro  Health  Week,  and  the  Na- 
tional Negro  Business  League  was  used 
as  the  medium  for  getting  it  before  the 
public.  Every  year  since  then  the  National 
Negro  Health  Week  has  grown  in  impor- 
tance; in  1921  this  campaign  had  the  sup- 
port of  all  the  State  Boards  of  Health  in 
the  South.  At  least  four  Southern  Gov- 
ernors issued  proclamations,  which  were 
published  broadcast  in  their  States,  call- 
ing upon  the  colored  people  to  observe 
Health  Week,  and  asking  white  people  to 
assist  in  making  the  campaign  a  success. 

The  importance  of  Health  Week  is  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  under  direction  of 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States 
Army,  has  taken  cognizance  of  it  to  the  ex- 
tent that  there  is  printed  and  distributed  at 
Government  expenses  a  bulletin  prepared 
at  Tuskegee  Institute  for  Health  Week, 
covering  all  features  of  the  movement. 

Other  organizations  which  are  making 
notable  contributions  to  negro  progress 
are:  The  National  Federation  of  Colored 
Women's  Clubs,  the  National  Medical  As- 
sociation,    the    National     Association     of 


Teachers  in  Colored  Schools,  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  His- 
tory, the  National  Association  of  Colored 
Graduate  Nurses,  and  other  organizations 
both  social  and  professional. 

Other  Agencies  of  Progress 

Aside  from  these  organizations,  which 
represent  in  largest  measure  the  efforts  of 
the  race  to  help  itself,  there  are  various 
knovements  that  have  their  origins  outside 
of  the  race,  and  that  reflect  the  interest  of 
the  white  race  in  America,  both  North  and 
South,  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  their 
'darker  fellow-citizens. 

The  Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution gave  the  negro  his  freedom;  the 
Fourteenth  declared  him  a  citizen,  and  the 
Fifteenth  gave  him  the  right  to  suffrage; 
however  ineffectually,  in  many  aspects,  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment  may  have  worked, 
it  was  necessary  to  protect  the  negro  under 
the  other  two  amendments.  It  becomes 
more  and  more  apparent  that  these  amend- 
ments were  necessary  to  complete  and 
make  more  effective  the  work  of  emancipa- 
tion. The  transfer  of  responsibility  or 
ownership  from  the  white  master  to  him- 
self, carrying  with  it  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing his  own  living,  brought  to  the  negro 
the  necessity  of  demonstrating  his  capaci- 
ties for  useful  citizenship,  as  well  as  his 
own  strength  of  character.  The  sudden 
change  from  slave  to  freedman  was  natu- 
rally fraught  with  difficulties,  and  these 
were  enhanced  by  the  unavoidable  rupture 
of  sympathy  and  understanding  between 
former  master  and  slave.  And  these  dif- 
ficulties were  further  aggravated  by  some 
white  men — not  all  of  them  Northerners — 
who  took  advantage  of  the  situation,  es- 
pecially on  the  political  side.  The  recon- 
struction period  is  usually  remembered  for 
its  unpleasant  aspects,  but,  in  spite  of 
much  that  was  unpleasant,  there  came  out 
of  it  a  great  deal  more  of  good  than  is 
generally  credited  to  it;  for  example,  pub- 
lic schools  in  the  South  for  both  white  and 
negro  children  began  during  this  period 
when  "  carpet-baggers  "  and  negroes  con- 
trolled the  Legislatures  of  the  South.  It  is 
furthermore  true  that  the  restoration  of 
the  South  after  the  war  was  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years  carried  on  under  the 
State  Constitutions  promulgated  by  recon- 
struction Legislatures. 
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The  Freedmen's  Aid  Bureau 

These  legal  amendments  had  established 
the  civil  status  of  the  negro,  alter  con- 
ferring upon  him  his  physical  freedom.  Of 
equal  importance  was  the  effort  to  prepare 
the  negro  for  citizenship,  which  the  Con- 
gressional acts  had  conferred  upon  him. 
The  immediate  problem  facing  the  nation 
M'as  the  fitting  of  these  newly  emancipated 
n-illions  by  education  for  self-support  and 
self-direction.  The  Government,  seeing  the 
needs  of  the  situation,  in  1867  created  by 
an  act  of  Congress  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Bu- 
reau. This  bureau  was  first  organized  to 
"  distribute  provisions,  clothing  and  fuel 
to  the  freedmen,"  but  its  functions  also 
included  the  assignment  of  abandoned  or 
confiscated  lands  to  the  freedmen  and  ref- 
ugees in  forty-acre  tracts  at  a  6  per  cent, 
rental  for  three  years,  after  which  time  the 
occupants  might  purchase  it  from  the  Gov- 
ernment at  its  appraised  value.  General 
0.  0.  Howard,  who  had  won  distinction  at 
Gettysburg,  and  who  later  had  commanded 
a  wing  of  General  Sherman's  army,  was 
appointed  Commissioner  in  charge  of  the 
bureau. 

The  Freedmen's  Bureau  continued  in 
operation  for  five  years,  during  which  pe- 
riod it  established  4,239  schools,  employed 
9,307  teachers,  instructed  247,333  pupils 
and  expended  for  education  $3,521,936.* 
Some  of  the  schools  then  established,  in- 
cluding Howard  University  at  Washington, 
aie  today  among  the  most  important  edu- 
cational institutions  for  the  negro.  The 
bureau  also  paved  the  way  for  the  larger 
movements  in  negro  education,  in  which 
Northern  missionaries,  many  of  them 
"  Yankee  school-marms,"  took  the  initia- 
tive, but  in  which  many  Southerners,  too, 
have  heartily  co-operated.  Thus  it  was  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau  that  lighted  the  way 
for  many  kinds  of  beneficent  work  for  the 
aid  of  the  negro  race. 

The  American  Missionary  Association 

Closely  associated  with  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau,  but  entirely  independent  of  the 
Government,  was  the  American  Missionary 
Association.  This  was  established  by  the 
Congregational  Church,  largely  for  evan- 
gelical purposes,  and  first  began  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  public  at  the  close  of 
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the  Civil  War  because  of  the  splendid  work 
it  was  doing  to  relieve  the  chaotic  condi- 
tion in  which  the  South  was  left  after  the 
war.  The  negro  people  were  going  through 
a  process  of  readjustment,  and  the  whole 
situation  called  for  the  fullest  measure  of 
patience  and  wisdom  on  the  part  of  all  the 
nation.  In  helping  to  meet  this  situation, 
the  association  sent  agents  into  every  sec- 
tion of  the  South,  and,  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble, churches  and  schools  were  established. 
At  first  the  association  acted  in  close  co- 
operation with  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Bureau 
because  both  were  approaching  the  same 
task  with  somewhat  similar  methods;  and 
it  was  fortunate  that  this  co-operation  ex- 
isted, for  much  of  the  work  undertaken 
through  the  bureau  was  continued  by 
the  association  after  the  bureau  was 
abolished  in  1872.  A  great  many  teach- 
ers from  New  England  and  other  parts 
of  the  North  came  into  the  South 
at  the  call  of  the  association,  and 
many  of  the  schools  which  had  been  estab- 
ished  in  the  various  States  of  the  South 
have  since  developed  into  leading  institu- 
tions for  the  secondary  and  collegiate 
training  for  negro  youth;  these  include 
Fisk  University,  in  Tennessee;  Atlanta 
University,  in  Georgia;  Talladega  College, 
in  Alabama;  Straight  University,  in  Louisi- 
ana, and  many  others- 
It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that  Hamp- 
ton Institute  had  its  beginning  very  largely 
through  the  confidence  which  the  officers 
of  the  American  Missionary  Association 
had  in  General  Samuel  C.  Armstrong,  who, 
like  General  Howard,  had  served  in  the 
Union  Army  and  commanded  negro  troops. 
It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  original 
purchase  of  the  Wood  Farm,  which  later 
became  Hampton  Institute,  was  made  pos- 
sible through  the  appropriation  of  S2,000 
from  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  and  $9,000 
from  the  American  Missionary  Association. 
The  American  negro  owes  a  debt  to  the 
American  Missionary  Association  which  it 
is  difficult  to  estimate,  and  it  is  my  opini'on 
that  if  we  should  subtract  from  negro  edu- 
cation and  development  the  contribution 
which  has  been  made  by  this  organization 
the  result  would  be  most  discouraging  and 
pitiful  to  contemplate,  whether  in  home  or 
church  life,  in  moral  or  religious  develop- 
ment, or  even  in  economic  advancement. 
The  schools  planted  by  the  association 
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have  sent  out  their  graduates  into  every 
State  and  section,  so  that  today  I  doubt 
very  much  if  there  is  any  school  of  conse- 
quence for  negroes  above  the  grammar 
grade  that  has  not,  at  some  time  in  its  his- 
tory, had  on  its  Faculty  one  or  more 
teachers  trained,  at  least  in  part,  in  some 
one  of  the  "  A.  M.  A."  schools. 

Progress  in  Southern  Education 

In  spite  of  the  suspicion  and  distrust  en- 
gendered by  the  war  of  emancipation, 
there  were  those  of  both  races,  North  and 
South,  with  rare  vision  and  foresight  who 
planned  certain  movements — small,  to  be 
sure,  in  the  beginning — which  aimed  to  cre- 
ate such  an  atmosphere  as  would  make 
possible  a  most  satisfactory  and  helpful  re- 
construction. As  men  got  further  away 
from  the  war,  and  as  passion  subsided, 
leaders  were  able  to  discuss  with  greater 
soberness  and  to  think  of  the  problems  of 
the  South  from  a  humanitarian  and  ra- 
tional rather  than  a  sectional  or  racial 
point  of  view.  Little  by  little  this  senti- 
ment grew,  and  finally  it  took  shape  in  a 
Conference  on  Education  in  the  South, 
which  was  attended  by  both  Northern  and 
Southern  men-  This  conference,  held  in  a 
little  hotel  in  the  mountains  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, was  presided  over  by  the  Hon.  Wil- 
liam L.  Wilson,  at  one  time  President  of 
Washington  and  Lee  University.  The  ne- 
cessity of  education  for  all  children  of  the 
South,  both  white  and  colored,  was  empha- 
sized at  this  conference,  and  one  result  was 
the  forming  of  the  General  Education 
Board.  At  this  time  Dr.  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington was  interested  in  securing  the  active 
support  of  influential  white  people  in  ne- 
gro education,  believing  that  in  that  way 
Tuskegee  Institute  would  be  helped  by  a 
popular  movement  for  improving  the  edu- 
cational advantages  of  the  negro. 

Among  those  who  took  part  in  these 
early  conferences,  and  who  later  became 
actively  interested  in  the  movement,  were 
Robert  C.  Ogden,  who  was  for  many  years 
a  business  associate  of  John  Wanamaker 
and  who  became  one  of  America's  greatest 
leaders  in  education  movements;  William 
H.  Baldwin  Jr.,  who  was  President  of  the 
Southern  Railroad  and  who  became  the 
first  Chairman  of  the  General  Education 
Board;  Edgar  Gardner  Murphy  of  Ala- 
bama, noted  as  an  educator,  publicist  and 


author;  John  D.  Rockefeller  Jr.,  who,  with 
his  father,  has  supported  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board  since  its  inception;  George 
Foster  Peabody,  financier,  of  New  York; 
Dr.  Walter  H.  Page,  late  Ambassador  of 
America  to  Great  Britain;  Dr. Wallace  But- 
terick  and  many  others. 

Another  movement  whose  beginning  may 
be  traced  to  that  little  conference  in  West 
Virginia  is  the  Negro  Rural  School  Fund 
of  the  Anna  T.  Jeanes  Foundation.  The 
late  Miss  Anna  T.  Jeanes  of  Philadelphia 
became  interested  in  negro  education 
through  the  support  which  she  had  been 
giving  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  Institute, 
and  left  $1,000,000  in  her  will,  the  interest 
of  which  was  to  go  toward  bettering  the 
educational  facilities  of  negroes  in  the 
rural  districts.  The  responsibility  for  or- 
ganizing the  board  and  administering  this 
fund  was  left  to  Dr.  H.  B.  Frissell,  who  was 
then  Principal  of  Hampton  Institute,  and 
to  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington;  Dr.  James 
H.  Dillard,  Dean  of  Tulane  University,  was 
elected  President  of  the  Jeanes  Fund 
Board. 

This  was  the  first  educational  board  to 
have  a  personnel  of  both  white  and  col- 
ored men.  The  purpose  of  the  fund  is  to 
provide  workers  among  county  schools, 
known  as  Jeanes  Fund  supervisors;  to  en- 
courage longer  school  terms  for  negroes, 
and  to  co-operate  with  the  educational  au- 
thorities in  Southern  States  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  county  training  schools.  The 
work  of  these  supervisors  is  the  most  im- 
portant phase  of  the  Jeanes  Fund  activi- 
ties. The  supervisors  are  women — there 
are  few  men — trained  as  teachers  in  man- 
ual training,  domestic  science,  club  work, 
&c.  Each  has  a  group  of  schools  under 
her  direction,  which  she  visits  regularly, 
giving  instruction  in  industries.  The  suc- 
cess of  these  workers  in  enlisting  the  sup- 
port and  interest  of  county  and  State  au- 
thorities may  be  evidenced  in  the  following 
paragraph  from  a  report  of  the  Jeanes 
Fund  operations  in  1921: 

The  272  supervising  teachers,  paid  partly  by 
the  counties  and  partly  through  the  Jeanes  Fund, 
visited,  regularly,  in  these  counties  8,967  county 
schools,  making  in  all  34,641  visits  and  raising 
for  the  purpose  of  school  improvement  $394,- 
737.  The  total  amount  of  salary  paid  to  the 
supervising  teachers  was  $214,033,  of  which  the 
sum  of  $119,746  was  paid  by  the  public  school 
authorities  and  $94,287  through  the  Jeanes  Fund. 
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The  general  supervision  of  the  Jeanes 
Fund  work  is  carried  on  under  the  direc- 
tion of  two  field  agents,  one  white, 
B.  C.  Caldwell,  with  his  headquarters  at 
Natchitoches,  La.,  and  the  other  colored, 
W.  T.  B.  Williams,  with  his  head- 
quarters at  Tuskegee  Institute.  These  field 
agents  cover  the  entire  South,  helping,  en- 
couraging and  inspiring  the  Jeanes  Fund 
supervisors.  Because  of  Dr.  Dillard's 
splendid  work  in  the  direction  of  the 
Jeanes  Fund  work,  he  has  also  been  made 
President  of  the  Slater  Fund,  a  similar 
benefaction  provided  in  the  will  of  the 
late  John  F.  Slater  for  promotion  of  negro 
education.  The  two  organizations  have 
since  been  combined. 

Another  significant  movement  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  rural  life  of  colored  people 
is  carried  on  through  the  fund  established 
by  Julius  Rosenwald,  the  Chicago  philan- 
thropist, a  fund  devoted  to  the  erection  of 
modern  school  buildings  for  negroes.  This 
movement,  too,  was  initiated  as  a  result  of 
an  appeal  made  to  Mr.  Rosenwald  by 
Dr.  Washington.  Dr.  Washington  be- 
lieved that  if  a  few  hundred  dollars  from 
some  outside  source  could  be  obtained,  the 
colored  people  in  the  rural  communities, 
the  white  residents  and  the  State  authori- 
ties would  be  encouraged  to  raise  enough 
funds  jointly  to  erect  and  equip  modern 
schools  for  negroes  in  place  of  the  dilapi- 
dated buildings  then  so  common  in  the 
South.  Mr.  Rosenwald  made  a  gift  to  try 
Dr.  Washington's  plan  in  six  rural  com- 
munities in  Alabama,  and  the  experiment 
was  so  pleasing  that  now  he  is  giving 
something  like  half  a  million  dollars  an- 
nually for  this  purpose.  In  eight  years 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Rosenwald 
Fund  1,215  of  these  schools  had  been 
erected  at  a  total  cost  of  S3,985,000, 
which  represented  $1,829,000  of  public 
appropriations,  $278,000  of  private  con- 
tributions from  white  people,  $1,129,000 
contributed  by  colored  people,  and  $749,- 
000  from  Mr.  Rosenwald.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  Mr.  Rosenwald's  beneficence 
has  encouraged  these  other  three  groups  to 
contribute  $3,236,000  for  negro  education, 
the  greater  part  of  which  probably  would 
not  have  been  contributed  to  this  purpose 
had  it  not  been  for  the  Rosenwald  offer. 
It  is  a  splendid  thing  for  these  several 
communities  to  have  improved  schools,  but 
the  most  important  result  is  the  bringing 


together  of  white  and  colored  people  in 
the  various  local  campaigns  to  raise 
money  for  better  negro  schools.  These 
schools,  from  their  very  beginning,  be- 
come centres  of  influence  radiating  good- 
will between  the  races  in  the  South. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Rosenwald 
Fund  was  administered  through  Tuskegee 
Institute,  but  about  a  year  ago  Mr.  Rosen- 
wald established  a  board  of  trustees  to 
become  responsible  for  all  of  his  philan- 
thropy. This  board  has  taken  over  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  fund.  However, 
one  member  of  the  Tuskegee  Institute  Fac- 
ulty, Clinton  J.  Calloway,  remains  ac- 
tively in  the  work  and  is  associated  with 
the  General  Field  Agent  of  the  Fund, 
S.  L.  Smith,  a  white  Tennessean  of  strong 
sympathies  and  broad  experience  in  negro 
education. 

Still  another  movement  which  is  having 
a  far-reaching  influence  in  bringing  about 
a  better  understanding  between  the  races 
is  the  establishment  of  fellowships  in  cer- 
tain of  the  leading  State  universities  of  the 
South  by  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund  for 
young  Southern  white  men  who  purpose  to 
devote  their  lives  to  social  work  along 
inter-racial  lines.  The  young  men  hold- 
ing these  fellowships  are  studying  the  race 
question  in  all  its  aspects,  and  the  theses 
which  these  young  men  prepare  are  val- 
uable contributions  to  current  Southern 
literature  on  the  race  question.  The  same 
end  is  sought,  too,  by  the  University  Race 
Commission,  a  body  of  professors,  each 
representing  one  of  the  leading  Southern 
universities,  who  have  undertaken  to  con- 
duct a  serious  study  of  actual  conditions 
existing  among  negroes,  with  the  idea  of 
using  the  results  in  their  classes  in  sociol- 
ogy. The  high  character  of  the  men  who 
compose  the  University  Race  Commission, 
and  the  publications  which  they  issue  from 
time  to  time,  are  doing  much  to  shape 
public  opinion  in  the  South  toward  a  more 
liberal  attitude  in  matters  affecting  the 
colored  people. 

Inter-Racial  Commission 

During  the  World  War  there  developed 
through  the  various  war  activities  a  fine 
spirit  of  co-operation  between  the  races. 
Southern  people  who  had  never  before  at- 
tended a  meeting  for  negroes  addressed 
negro  audiences  on  the  purpose  of  the  war 
and  met  universally  a  ready  and  helpful 
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response.  In  all  the  local  patriotic  ef- 
forts the  general  committees  affiliated 
with  themselves  an  auxiliary  group  of  rep- 
resentative colored  people.  This  co-oper- 
ation gave  rise  to  a  spirit  of  sympathy  and 
understanding  which  considerably  toned 
down  the  harshness  previously  existing  be- 
tween the  races.  After  the  armistice  was 
signed  some  representative  men  and 
women  of  both  races  made  up  their  minds 
that  this  new  spirit  should  be  kept  alive, 
to  be  used  in  times  of  peace.  After  care- 
ful consideration,  a  meeting  was  called  by 
John  J.  Eagan,  President  of  the  Bankers' 
and  Manufacturers'  Bank  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 
He  and  Dr.  James  H.  Dillard,  President 
of  the  Anna  T.  Jeanes  Fund,  with  Dr.  M. 
Ashby  Jones,  W.  Woods  White  and 
others,  mostly  Southerners,  met  in  Atlanta 
early  in  1918  to  work  out  a  program  to 
which  Southern  white  men  would  be  will- 
ing to  subscribe,  looking  toward  securing 
for  colored  people  of  the  South,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  social  justice,  some  of  the  things  for 
which  they  have  been  striving.  There  they 
invited  the  co-operation  of  such  Northern- 
ers as  Dr.  Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund,  and 
Dr.  Wallace  Buttrick,  President  of  the 
General  Board  of  Education. 

On  the  same  day  and  at  about  the  same 
hour  a  group  of  representative  colored 
men  were  in  a  conference  at  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute working  out  a  program  which  was 
to  be  laid  before  the  white  group.  Finally, 
the  two  programs  were  passed  upon  in  a 
joint  conference,  and  out  of  these  confer- 
ences there  was  organized  the  Committee 
on  Inter-Racial  Co-operation,  with  John  J. 
Eagan  as  Chairman. 

The  program  which  was  finally  adopted 
contained  certain  things  which  were  up- 
permost in  the  negro's  mind;  it  called  for 
justice  in  the  courts  for  negroes,  con- 
demned lynching  under  all  circumstances, 
and  advocated  economic  justice,  adequate 
educational  facilities,  improved  living  and 
sanitary  conditions,  recreational  advan- 
tages, and  better  traveliYig  facilities.  Dr. 
Edward  Mims  of  Vanderbilt  University,  a 
member  of  the  commission,  in  a  pamphlet 
setting  forth  the  purposes  of  the  commis- 
sion, says: 

It  was  fully  realized  that  while  this  program 
undoubtedly  will  be  opposed  by  some  Southern 
ers,  these  leaders  felt  that  they  had  back  of  them 
in  their  insistence  on  these  fundamental  demands 


the  spirit  of  the  great  Southerners  of  the  past 
and  present.  While  the  program  fell  short  of 
meeting  all  the  ardent  desires  of  the  negro,  it 
was  felt,  however,  that  much  might  be  lost  if 
too  advanced  a  position  were  taken,  and  that 
even  this  limited  program  might  be  the  working 
basis  of  all  who. are  patiently  working  toward  a 
gradual  and  substantial  improvement  in  relation- 
ships between  the  races  and  in  the  consequent 
economic,  social  and  moral  condition  of  the 
negro. 

The  commission,  from  its  central  office 
in  Atlanta,  has  organized  and  is  now  di- 
recting inter-racial  committees  in  all  the 
Southern  States.  In  each  locality  there 
are  organized  a  colored  committee  and  a 
white  committee,  meeting  separately  as 
well  as  jointly  from  time  to  time  to  take 
up  various  matters  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  two  races.  Up  to  this  time  "more 
than  800  Southern  counties  have  been 
organized  with  white  and  colored  commit- 
tees, and  are  actually  undertaking  to  create 
a  sentiment  which  will  make  possible  the 
carrying  out  of  the  program. 

The  following  quotations  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  work  that  is  being  accom- 
plished: 

I  have  discovered  one  very  interesting  thing 
especially,  recently — a  growing  realization  on  the 
part  of  the  leaders  in  the  negro  counties — that 
is,  those  counties  where  the  colored  population 
approximates  or  exceeds  the  white  population — 
that  the  Christian  attitude  toward  the  negro  is 
the  only  solution  of  the  race  problem.  Hitherto 
the  disposition  of  the  majority  of  people  in  this 
black  belt  of  the  State  has  been  to  pursue  a 
policy  of  terrorizing  and  brutality,  trying  to  keep 
the  negro  cowed  and  in  fear  of  the  white  men 
in  the  community.  This  attitude  has  its  historical 
background  in  the  incidents  growing  out  of  the 
reconstruction  days,  just  after  the  Civil  War. 
These  counties  have  been  slow  to  see  that  the 
best  way  to  treat  the  negro  is  in  fairness  and 
justice,  but  more  and  more  they  are  realizing 
that  as  a  matter  of  business  policy,  to  say  nothing 
of  Christian  obligation,  this  attitude  is  the  only 
proper  way  to  handle  the  negro  question.  The 
work  of  our  inter-racial  program  has  contributed 
largely  to  changing  this  sentiment.     *     *     * 

At   I   met    the    white   members   of   the 

Inter- Racial  Committee;  learned  that  the  week 
before  there  had  been  fifty  negroes  of  good 
standing  to  leave  for  Detroit.  This  section  of 
the  black  belt  shows  the  absence  of  the  negro 
from  the  farm;  cabins  are  empty  and  many 
acres  of  the  fair,  fat  soil  are  untouched  by  the 
plow.     I  tried  to  impress  upon  the  leading  men, 

discussing  this  matter,  that  no  section  of  ^ — 

was  more  needy  in  this  crisis  for  want  of  the 
negro  laborer  than  their  own,  and  that  no  day 
ought  to  pass  without  seeing  some  definite  move- 
ment made  to  further  the  program  of  the  Inter- 
Racial   Committee.    *    *    * 

I   have   two   or   three    interesting   incidents   to 
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report.     Recently  at 


a  policeman  in  citi- 


zen's clothes  beat  up,  without  any  provocation, 
a  respectable  colored  citizen  of  that  town.  The 
next  day  the  colored  man  armed  himself  with  a 
revolver,  declaring  his  intention  to  kill  the  po- 
liceman on  sight.  Fortunately  he  did  not  know 
the  man,  and  before  he  could  learn  his  identity 
representatives  of  the  Inter-Racial  Committee 
took  him  in  hand.  They  also  lodged  a  com- 
plaint with  the  Mayor,  and  within  twenty-four 
hours  from  the  time  the  incident  happened  the 
officer  was  put  off  the  police  force.  They  are 
also  trying  another  policeman  who  stood  by  and 
witnessed  the  beating  of  the  colored  man.  *  *   * 

At  a  conference  recently  held  in  by  the 

white  and  colored  people,  our  Inter-Racial  Com- 
mittee being  represented,  united  support  of  the 
white  and  colored  people  was  secured  for  a  bond 
issue  of  $300,000  for  school  purposes;  the  white 
people  definitely  pledged  that  the  first  school  to 
receive  attention  would  be  one  of  the  colored 
schools.  The  bond  issue  was  voted  with  prac- 
tically no  opposition. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Alexander,  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  commission,  after  referring  to 
the  veneration  in  which  the  anti-bellum 
negro  was  held,  says: 

The  best  white  people  in  the  South  do  not 
realize  how  completely  the  negro  of  other  days 
has  passed.  They  go  on  feeling  and  thinking 
of  the  r»resent-day  negro  as  they  thought  of  the 
old  order  of  negroes  that  are  gone.  We  do  not 
so  much  need  more  kindness  toward  negroes  in 
general  as  we  need  a  knowledge  of  the  best 
negroes  as  they  exist  in  the  communities  of  the 
South  today,  and  we  need  to  direct  the  kindli- 
ness that  exists  among  the  best  whites  toward 
these  negroes.  The  Southern  white  man  today 
needs  to  get  acquainted  with  his  negro  neighbor, 
and  when  this  happens  the  best  of  them  will 
like  one  another.  Negroes  who  have  had  educa- 
tional advantages  are  respected  by  honest  white 
men  of  culture,  just  as  men  of  culture  always 
respect    one   another. 

Governor  Edwin  P.  Morrow  of  Ken- 
tucky said: 

No  greater  service  could  be  rendered  the  peo- 
ple of  Kentucky,  white  and  black,  than  the  culti- 
vation of  better  inter-racial  relations  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  colored  people  along  the  lines 
of  recreation,  good  health,  thrift,  education,  re- 
ligious needs,  &c.  I  stand  for  justice  for  all  of 
the  people  and  will  lend  the  full  weight  of  my 
influence   to   this   movement. 

There  is  probably  no  work  in  the  South 
that  is  having  a  more  beneficial  effect  than 
that  of  the  Inter-Racial  Commission,  be- 
cause it  represents  the  efforts  of  Southern 
white  people  themselves  in  trying  to  bring 
about  better  relations  between  the  races, 
based  upon  human  brotherhood  and  sym- 
pathetic  co-operation. 

These  and  similar  achievements  on  the 
part  of  the  race  are  more  and  more  coming 


to  be  common  knowledge  among  negroes, 
and  there  is  today,  as  never  before,  the  ut- 
most eagerness  among  them  to  learn  of  the 
past  or  present  achievements  of  individual 
members  of  the  race.  Practically  every 
negro  boy  and  girl  who  has  studied  Amer- 
ican history  honors  Crispus  Attucks,  a 
negro,  as  the  first  American  to  shed  his 
blood  in  the  Revolutionary  War;  and  Phyl- 
lis Wheatley,  a  slave  girl,  brought  to  Bos- 
ton in  1776,  as  one  of  the  first  women  in 
America  to  achieve  literary  distinction,  her 
poems  winning  praise  from  George  Wash- 
ington. Similarly  the  race  has  great  pride 
in  Alexander  Pushkin,  the  national  poet  of 
Russia,  and  Alexandre  Dumas,  the  great 
French  novelist,  both  of  whom  were  of 
negro  descent. 

It  is  an  unpleasant  fact  that  American 
newspapers  in  the  past  have  given  great 
publicity  to  the  doings  of  less  worthy  mem- 
bers of  the  race,  while  the  more  commend- 
able achievements,  the  kind  which  would 
reflect  credit  upon  any  race,  are  known  to 
a  few  people  only.  I  refer  to  such  facts 
as  these: 

William  Stanley  Braithwaite,  poet  and 
literary  critic  on  the  staff  of  The  Boston 
Transcript,  is  a  regular  contributor  to  lit- 
erary journals  and  publishes  annually 
"  The  Anthology  of  Magazine  Verse," 
which  is  an  accepted  authority  in  critical 
circles. 

Edmonia  Lewis  and  Meta  Vaux  Warrick 
are  negro  women  who  have  achieved  con- 
spicuous success  in  sculpture. 

L.  A.  Hayden  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  in- 
vented an  airship  stabilizer  which  was 
adopted  by  the  British  Government. 

G.  A.  Morgan  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in- 
vented a  smoke  helmet  for  fire-fighters,  in 
recognition  of  which  the  International  Fire 
Chiefs'  Association  recently  presented  him 
with  a  gold  honorary  membership  badge. 

Charles  Knight,  a  colored  man,  drove 
4,875  rivets  in  one  day  in  1918  at  the  Beth- 
lehem Ship  \ards  and  brought  the  world's 
record  for  riveting  to  America.  The  high- 
est previous  record  was  4,442,  made  in 
Scotland.  Knight  was  awarded  a  prize  of 
:J150  by  The  London  Daily  Mail. 

Matthew  A.  Henson,  a  negro,  was  the 
only  person  to  accompany  the  late  Com- 
modore Robert  E.  Peary  to  the  end  of  his 
dash  to  the  North  Pole,  whicK  was  re- 
warded  with    success    on   April    7,    1909. 
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"  This,"  the  Commodore  said,  "  was  due  to 
his  exceptional  fitness  and  ability." 

J.  G.  Groves  of  Edwardsville,  Kan., 
otherwise  known  as  the  "  Potato  King," 
raises  and  ships  an  average  of  100,000 
bushels  of  white  potatoes  a  year. 

Deal  Jackson,  a  negro  farmer  of  Albany, 
Ga.,  for  thirteen  successive  years,  until  his 
death,  produced  and  marketed  the  first 
bale  of  cotton  each  season  in  the  entire 
South. 

Such  outstanding  achievements  on  the 
part  of  individual  negroes — and  there  are 
many  others  equally  noteworthy — are  a 
source  of  encouragement  and  inspiration 
to  the  entire  race,  increasing  the  general 
confidence  in  the  personal  capacities  of  its 
members  and  in  the  possibilities  of  the 
race  as  a  whole.  The  race,  therefore,  has 
a  pardonable  pride  in  the  fact  that  twenty- 
three  negroes  have  served  as  members  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States — twenty- 
one  in  the  House  and  two  in  the  Senate, 
that  more  than  800  patents  on  original 
and  improved  devices  have  been  granted  to 
negroes;  that  forty-two  negroes  have  been 
awarded  medals  from  the  Carnegie  Hero 
Fund;  that  in  the  recent  war,  negroes  con- 
tributed more  than  $225,000,000  in  re- 
sponse to  the  various  wartime  appeals,  in- 
cluding Liberty  bonds,  thrift  stamps,  the 
Red  Cross  and  the  United  War  Work  cam- 
paign, of  which  amounts  the  largest  indi- 
vidual subscriptions  were  those  of  David 
H.  Raines  of  Louisiana,  who  at  one  time 
purchased  $100,000  worth  of  the  Fourth 
Liberty  Loan  bonds,  and  W.  V.  Chambliss 
of  Alabama,  a  graduate  of  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute, who  bought  $20,000  worth  of 
bonds  at  one  time. 

It  is  such  facts  as  these  that  are  beget- 
ting in  the  negroes  of  America  deeper 
consciousness  of  their  own  possibilities  of 
development  and  of  their  essential  worth 
as  American  citizens.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  a  younger  generation,  who 
find  it  difficult  to  see  any  reason  for 
making  a  distinction  between  men  of  equal 
achievements  simply  because  of  a  differ- 
ence in  their  color. 

When  President  Harding  delivered  his 
recent  address  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  on  the 
race  problem  he  referred  to  the  fact  that 
the  race  problem  was  no  longer  sec- 
tional, but  national.  This  has  become 
more  apparent  since  the  negro  migration 


in  1917,  when,  it  is  estimated,  fully 
700,000  negroes  left  the  farms  of  the 
South  and  went  into  the  industrial  centres 
of  the  North.  A  few  of  these  have 
come  back  to  their  homes  in  the  South, 
but  most  of  them  have  bought  homes 
in  the  North  and  are  prospering.  But,  in 
spite  of  the  sudden  wave  of  migration,  the 
indications  are  that  the  majority  of  the 
colored  people  will  always  live  in  the 
South;  hence  the  supreme  importance  of 
the  Inter-Racial  Commission  and  other 
similar  agencies  for  promoting  negro  ad- 
vancement and  for  encouraging  good-will 
between  the  races.  At  the  same  time,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  back  of  this 
apparently  sudden  migration  there  were 
certain  definite  economic  and  social  fac- 
tors which  had  long  been  operating  to  pro- 
due^  dissatisfaction  and  unrest.  The 
"Negro  Year  Book"  for  1917  gave  the 
following  as  the  chief  causes  of  the  migra- 
tion: 

(1)'  The  1914-1915  labor  depression  in  the 
South  and  the  accompanyin^i-  cotton  price  de- 
moralization, which  came  as  a  result  of  the  World 
War,  for  cotton  was  the  foundation  of  a  large 
part  of  the  economic  activity  of  the  South,  so 
far  as  it  related  to  the  negro.  (2)  The  ravages 
of  the  cotton  boll  weevil  in  the  Summer  of  1915- 
1916  over  considerable  sections  of  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia  and  Florida  and 
the  threat  for  1917  to  ravage  the  crop  over  a 
large  area  of  the  whole  South.  This  unsettled 
farming  conditions  and  greatly  affected  the  situ- 
ation as  it  related  to  the  negro  tenant  farmer. 
(3)  Unusual  floods  over  large  sections  of  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  Georgia  and  Florida,  which,  in 
conjunction  with  the  boll  weevil,  demoralized 
farming  conditions.  (4)  The  generally  low  wages 
which  had  always  ol3tained  in  the  South.  (5)j 
Increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  with  an  accom- 
panying tendency  to  decrease  rather  than  to  in- 
crease wages.  Low  wages  was  the  reason  most 
often  given  as  the  economic  cause  for  migration. 
(6)   The  great  shortage  of  labor  in  the  North. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  migrants  them- 
selves, the  chief  causes  were:  (1)  Failure  of 
the  law  to  give  physical  protection  and  thus  pre- 
vent lynching.  (2)  The  treatment  accorded  ne- 
groes in  the  courts,  such  as  imposing  heavy  fines 
for  trivial  causes  and  misdemeanors.  (3)  The 
mistreatment  of  negroes  by  officers  of  the  law, 
especially  constables  and  policemen.  (4)  The 
lack  of  legal  protection  and  legal  redress  against 
insults  to  negro  women,  and  for  wrongs  perpe- 
trated against  them.  In  no  State  of  the  South 
can  a  negro  woman  get  a  verdict  or,  in  most  in- 
stances, enter  a  suit  against  a  white  man  for  se- 
duction ;  or  where  a  white  man  is  concerned  is  the 
law  of  consent  made  to  apply  to  a  negro  girl. 
(5)  The  "Jim  Crow"  car  (separate  coach)  law 
compelling  all  classes  of  negroes  to  ride  in  on* 
compartment  of  a  railway  coach,  and  denying  to 
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them  the  privileges  of  sleeping  and  dining  cars. 
(6)  The  disfranchisement  laws.  (7).  The  gener- 
ally neglected  conditions  of  the  negro  sections  of 
towns  as  to  sanitation,  improved  streets  and  street 
lights.  (8)  The  lack  of  adequate  school  facili- 
ties. (9)  The  insulting  attitude  and  treatment 
accorded  to  negro  patrons  in  many  stores. 

Those  who  would  help  in  the  solution  of 
these  problems  may  safely  proceed  with 
certain  broad  principles  in  view,  among 
which  are  these:  The  negro,  in  every  part 
of  America,  must  be  made  secure  in  his  life 
and  in  his  property.  It  must  be  impressed 
on  the  people  of  this  nation  that  race  prob- 
lems cannot  be  solved  by  lawlessness  on 
the  part  of  black  or  white,  whether  organ- 


ized or  not.  It  is  not  fair  or  just  to  terror- 
ize all  negroes  in  a  community  because  of 
the  alleged  misconduct  of  one.  All  alleged 
criminals  should  be  tried  by  the  constituted 
tribunals. 

Democratic  America,  which  we  all  love 
and  honor  and  for  which  many  of  our 
bravest  and  best  gave  their  lives  in  the  re- 
cent war,  should  give  an  example  to  the 
world  of  what  democracy  means;  it  should 
demonstrate  that  the  greatness  of  a  nation 
or  race,  in  the  last  anaylsis,  is  to  be  meas- 
ured by  its  ability  to  be  fair  to  the  hum- 
blest and  the  poorest — yes,  and  to  the 
blackest,  too. 


AMERICA'S  DEAD   BROUGHT  HOME 


'T^HE  total  deaths  in  the  American  Expe- 
ditionary Forces,  including  those  on 
transports,  between  May,  1917,  and  Dec. 
31,  1919,  totaled  77.712.  Of  these,  accord- 
ing to  official  figures  published  by  the 
War  Department  at  Washington  on  March 
6,  1922,  there  had  been  brought  back  to 
the  United  States  the  bodies  of  44,895. 
With  the  arrival  in  New  York  Harbor  of 
the  United  States  transport  Cambrai  on 
March  29,  bearing  the  bodies  of  1,060 
more,  the  total  brought  back  amounted  to 
45,955.  It  was  officially  announced  that 
this  was  the  last  shipment  of  bodies  which 
the  Government  would  bring  home.  The 
rest  were  to  remain  in  Europe.  These — in 
round  numbers — are  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: In  France,  30,700;  in  Great  Britain, 
600;  in  Belgium,  400;  in  Russia,  85;  in 
Germany  and  Luxemburg,  30;  in  Italy,  20. 
When  the  Cambrai  brought  back  the  last 
shipload  of  soldier  dead,  the  vessel  was  re- 
ceived with  salutes  from  Forts  Wadsworth 
and  Hamilton,  and  on  April  2,  at  the  Army 
Base  in  South  Brooklyn,  all  the  45,955 
whose  remains  had  been  returned  to  their 
native  soil  were  honored  with  ceremonies 


that  centred  about  a  single  coffin-  In  this 
lay  the  body  of  Private  Charles  W.  Graves, 
Company  M,  117th  Infantry,  who  was 
killed  in  action  on  Oct.  5,  1918,  only  a 
month  before  the  armistice.  Under  a  clear 
blue  sky,  amid  a  fluttering  ocean  of  flags 
and  to  the  solemn  tolling  of  Sabbath  bells, 
the  coffin  was  borne  through  the  streets  in 
a  procession  headed  by  war  veterans  and 
marked  by  the  presence  of  noted  ecclesias- 
tics of  various  faiths  and  of  military  and 
governmental  officials.  Vast  throngs 
watched  the  cortege  pass  to  the  strains  of 
"  Onward,  Christian  Soldier."  Near  the 
stand  at  the  Army  Base,  facing  the  pier, 
stood  the  coffins  of  the  other  dead,  among 
which  the  bereaved  mothers  and  other  rel- 
atives had  silently  moved,  seeking  their 
own.  Eloquent  addresses  were  delivered 
from  the  stand  over  the  one  coffin  that 
symbolized  45,000  dead;  among  them  was 
a  special  message  from  President  Harding, 
calling  on  all  to  work  to  prevent  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  world  tragedy  just  completed. 
Three  volleys  were  fired  over  the  coffin 
and  a  bugler  blew  the  notes  of  "  Taps,"  the 
soldiers'  farewell. 


THE  FIGHT  FOR  THE 
ATLANTIC 

By  Charles  W.  Stokes 

How  competition  of  North  Atlantic  steamship  companies  has  in- 
creased since  elimination  of  German  lines — Preparations  for 
intense  activity,  with  many  new  vessels  of  improved  types 


TEN  LARGEST  LINERS 

Name.  Line. 

Majestic White    Star 

*Leviathan U.  S.  Shipping  Board.. 

Berengaria Cunard    

Olympic White    Star 

Aquitania Cunard    

Homeric White   Star 

Paris French    Line 

Mauretania ....  Cunard    

fBelgenland  ....  Red   Star 

Empress  of  Scot- 
land  Canadian    Pacific 

*Not  in  service.     fBuilding. 


THE  fight 
for  the  At- 
lantic  is 
on  —  especially 
the  Atlantic  pas- 
senger business, 
and  most  espe- 
cially the  North 
Atlantic  passen- 
ger business.  The 
ocean  grey- 
hounds are 
straining  at  the 
leash;  very  soon 
(to  continue  the 
metaphor)      they 

will  be  rushing  up  and  down  the  Atlantic 
lanes,  chasing  the  Br'er  Fox  of  traffic.  This 
coming  Summer  promises  to  be  one  of  in- 
tensest  competition,  mainly  because  there 
are  so  many  more  of  these  greyhounds. 
There  are  nineteen  more  than  last  year  in 
the  North  Atlantic  service  alone,  including 
the  new  Majestic  (formerly  the  Bismarck, 
pride  of  Germany  and  the  largest  ship 
afloat)  and  the  new  Homeric  (formerly 
the  Columbus).  There  are  fourteen  more 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  builders,  some  of 
v/hich  may  be  put  in  service  this  year  on 
the  North  Atlantic.  During  the  six  months 
between  May  and  October,  inclusive,  there 
will  be  at  least  109  steamships,  totaling 
1,688,000  gross  tons,  to  sail  from  North 
American  ports  for  Europe.  They  will 
make,  in  all,  about  596  round  voyages 
during  these  six  months,  representing  a 
total  sailing  tonnage  of  9,500,000.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  there  are  over  thirty  steam- 
ships, with  a  total  tonnage  of  nearly  500,- 
000,  which  are  laid  off  or  whose  Summer 
schedules  up  to  the  time  of  writing 
(March,  1922)  have  not  been  announced. 

The  total  number  of  ships  whose  tonnage 
exceeds    20,000    increased    in    1921    from 


Tons. 
.56,000 
.54,200 
.52.000 
.46,400 
,45,600 
,35,000 
,32,000 
,30,700 
,26,500 

,25,000 


twenty-two  to 
t  w  e  nty-eight. 
There  are  three 
building.  A  list 
of  the  largest 
ships  is  given  in 
the  accompany- 
ing table. 

As  illustrative 
of  the  density  of 
traffic  on  the 
North  Atlantic, 
of  these  thirty- 
one  super-grey- 
hounds  only 
twelve  are  not  or 
will  not  be  on  the  North  Atlantic,  and  of 
the  remainder  only  seven  are  not  on,  or 
intended  for,  the  English  Channel  route. 
Omitting  the  Leviathan  and  the  Belgen- 
land,  the  nine  largest  ships  in  the  world, 
capable  of  carrying  25,000  passengers,  are 
on  the  English  Channel  route. 

The  frenzied  period  of  shipbuilding 
which  began  about  twenty  years  ago,  and 
which  ended  with  the  war,  resulted  from 
the  pace  which  the  German  lines  using 
the  English  Channel  forced  upon  the 
Liverpool  lines.  Previously  the  historic 
fight  for  supremacy  had  raged  between 
the  Cunard  and  the  White  Star;  but  from 
1904  commenced  a  battle  based  upon  the 
principle  of  competitive  increases  between 
nations.  The  White  Star  answered  the 
Kaiserin  Auguste  Victoria,  24,581  tons,  of 

1905,  with   the   Adriatic,    24,541   tons,   of 

1906.  The  Cunard  answered  with  the  Lusi- 
tania  and  Mauretania,  30,000  each,  of 
1907. 

The  next  German  effort,  in  1908  (the 
George  Washington,  of  25,000  tons), 
showed  a  slight  falling  off;  in  1911  the 
Cunard  hit  the  Germans  hard  by  laying 
down  the  Olympic  and  the  Titanic,  each 
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over  46,000  tons.  But  in  1912  the  Germans 
came  back  with  the  Imperator  (now  the 
Berengaria),  of  52^000  tons,  and  thence- 
forward, till  1914,  with  the  Vaterland 
(now  the  Leviathan)  and  the  Bismarck, 
held  the  lead,  for  the  Aquitania  of  1914 
was  of  lesser  tonnage  than  the  Olympic  of 
1911.  During  all  this  period  the  French 
and  Dutch  lines,  too — using  the  English 
Channel — were  cutting  in  with  ships  of 
considerable  size.  For  a  brief  period  the 
Liverpool  lines  tried  the  experiment  of 
using  ports  on  the  Bristol,  or  St.  George's, 
Channel,  with  a  shorter  rail  connection  to 
London,  but  inevitably  they  were  commit- 
ted to  either  Plymouth  or  Southampton. 

Now  the  pride  of  Germany's  merchant 
marine  has  been  humbled.  Her  monster 
vessels  have  been  distributed  among  the 
Allies.  Although  one  hears  that  Germany 
will  "  come  back,"  that  she  is  already 
planning  a  ship  as  large  as  the  Columbus, 
the  fact  remains  that  of  the  tonnage  men- 
tioned above  as  sailing  from  North  Amer- 
ican ports  this  Summer,  only  54,000  tons, 
less  than  4  per  cent.,  will  sail  under  the 
German  flag.  The  largest  German  ship 
afloat  now  is  the  Hamburg-American 
Hansa,  of  16,703  tons. 

Of  the  596  sailings  noted  249  are  to  the 
English  Channel  ports — either  Plymouth 
or  Southampton,  Cherbourg  or  Havre,  or 
a  combination  of  those  ports,  in  some 
cases  with  an  extension  to  either  Antwerp, 
Hamburg  or  Bremen.  There  are  97  sail- 
ings, more  or  less  direct,  to  German  and 
Dutch  ports,  and  41  to  Scandinavian  ports. 
To  Liverpool  there  are  125  sailings  an- 
nounced, to  Glasgow  64.  To  the  Mediter- 
ranean there  are  only  20  sailings  an- 
nounced. Quite  a  number  of  the  large 
ships  also  announce  calls  at  Cobh,  formerly 
Queenstown. 

•  An  examination  of  the  American  ports 
through  which  this  business  will  pass  re- 
veals two  interesting  things.  First,  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  port  of  New  York,  and, 
second,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  port  of 
Montreal.  St.  Lawrence  tonnage  showed  a 
higher  ratio  of  increase  over  last  year  than 
New  York.  The  Cunard  has  re-entered  the 
St.  Lawrence,  after  an  absence  of  several 
years,  with  five  steamers,  four  of  them 
new;  the  White  Star  has  transferred  three 
ships  to  this  route  and  built  one,  and  the 
Anchor-Donaldson  Company  has  built  one. 


The  Canadian  Pacific  has  four  new  ships, 
three  of  them  just  completed.  Six  new 
ships  are  also  building  for  this  route.  The 
following  shows  the  comparative  standing: 

Ports.                            Ships.  Tons.  Sailings. 

New  York  76  1,246,522        421 

Montreal  and  Quebec 29  389,586         157 

Other  ports 4  51,920          18 

Of  the  nineteen  super-greyhounds  that 
will  sail  the  North  Atlantic  this  Summer — 
those  over  20,000  tons — 78  per  cent,  of  the 
tonnage  will  sail  under  the  British  flag. 
About  57  per  cent,  of  the  total  tonnage  on 
the  Atlantic  will  sail  under  the  British 
flag,  20  per  cent,  under  the  American,  and 
10  per  cent,  under  the  French. 

Shipping  is,  like  all  industry,  becoming 
centralized  and  passing  into  groups,  the 
three  most  powerful  of  which  control 
among  them  practically  two-thirds  of  the 
passenger  tonnage  of  the  North  Atlantic. 
The  White  Star,  with  its  affiliations — the 
White  Star-Dominion,  the  Red  Star,  the 
Leyland  and  the  Atlantic  Transport  Line — 
operates  nearly  450,000  tons.  The  Cunard, 
with  the  Anchor  and  Anchor-Donaldson 
Lines,  operates  390,000  tons;  then  follows 
the  Canadian  Pacific,  with  213,000  tons; 
the  Compagnie  Generale  Transatlantique, 
with  137,000  tons,  and  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  with  160,000  tons.  Esti- 
mating that  the  total  passenger  capacity 
of  the  modern  steamship  of  the  ordinary 
three-class  type  is  about  75  persons  per 
1,000  tons,  and  of  the  two-class  type  about 
100  per  1,000  tons,  it  can  be  calculated 
that  if  these  109  steamships  sailed  simul- 
taneously they  could  carry  besides  their 
crews  about  140,000  souls.  In  their  596 
round  voyages  they  would  carry  almost 
800,000  people. 

But  the  shipping  companies  apparently 
do  not  consider  their  fleets  as  overbuilt. 
Far  from  viewing  the  Atlantic  outlook  with 
pessimism,  they  have  contracted  for  four- 
teen new  ships  with  a  total  tonnage  of  242,- 
000—152,000  tons  for  New  York,  90,000 
tons  for  the  St.  Lawrence.  (This  does  not 
include  the  Leviathan,  which  is  now  being 
reconditioned  for  the  New  ork  port  at 
a  cost  of  $8,000,000  and  will  add  50,000 
tons  to  the  American  total) .  It  is  not  with- 
out significance  that  only  three  of  these 
new  ships  will  exceed  20,000  tons.  Is  the 
day  of  the  monster  steamship  over? 


HOW  HUNGARY'S  CHICKENS 
CAME  HOME  TO  ROOST 


By  Emanuel  Urbas 


An  Austrian  ex-member  of  the  Imperial  Diplomatic  Service 


Editorial  Note — 
The  death  of  ex-Em- 
peror Charles  V.,  which 
occurred  in  Madeira 
on  April  1,  1922,  after 
this  article  was  in 
type,  simply  adds 
another  touch  of  com- 
pleteness to  the  im- 
perial tragedy  which  is 
here  described  by 
Emanuel  Urbas,  and 
which  this  author  as- 
cribes to  the  tyranny 
of  Magyar  statesmen 
over  other  nationalities 
in  the  empire,  rather 
than  to  the  faults  of 
the  Hapsburg  rulers. 


PRUSSIA  and 
Hungary  oc- 
cupy today 
a  unique  position 
in  Europe,  co-part- 
ners, as  it  were,  on 
a  dazzling  eminence 
whose      dubious 

grandeur  becomes  more  and  more  appar- 
ent as  the  smoke  of  the  great  war  is  blown 
aside  by  time.  For  each  country  has  de- 
stroyed, single-handed,  a  great  empire,  one 
less  than  half  a  century  old,  the  other 
after  nearly  four  hundred  years  of  im- 
perial life! 

Prussia,  by  her  defeat  in  1918,  brought 
down  in  ruins  the  German  Empire,  which 
first  saw  the  light  of  day  reflected,  in 
1871,  in  the  mirrors  of  that  historic  hall 
in  the  Palace  of  Versailles;  Hungary, 
through  her  intolerance,  not  only  con- 
tributed to  Prussia's  downfall  but  wrecked 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  which  first 
took  definite  form  in  1526  when  the  crowns 


PORTRAIT   OF 
FRANCIS   JOSEPH 

The  aged  emperor  of 
Austria,  -  Hungary  as 
he  looked  at  the  close 
of  his  life,  after  sixty- 
eight  years  on  the 
throne,  when  the 
World  War  was  com- 
pleting the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Dual  Em- 
pire. An  interesting 
picture  of  the  same 
ruler  in  his  youth  is 
shown  on  the  next 
page. 


of  Austria,  Hungary 
and  Bohemia  were 
united  in  the  per- 
son of  Ferdinand 
I.,  the  Roman  Em- 
peror of  that  day. 

Prussia's  share  in 
the  undoing  of  the 
work  of  Bismarck  is  well  understood  by  the 
world  at  large,  for  it  cannot  be  disputed 
that  she  was  the  predominant  partner  in 
the  empire  mainly  created  by  her  own 
efforts.  But  the  world  at  large  is  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  internal  politics  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  and  does  not 
realize,  as  yet,  that  Hungary,  and  not  Aus- 
tria, is  primarily  responsible,  at  the  bar 
of  history,  for  the  tearing  apart  of  that 
great  Danubian  State  in  which  she  played 
so  prominent  a  part. 

Hungary  is  the  real  destroyer  of  the  em- 
pire of  Francis  Joseph,  and  is,  therefore, 
guilty  of  a  double  political  crime.  For  she 
has  not  only   murdered  her  Austrian  sis- 


(Photo     Pietzner,     Vienna.) 
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ter  State;  she  has  committed  political  sui- 
cide herself!  Indeed,  this  inquiry  into 
comparatively  recent  history  might  well  be 
entitled  "  Intolerance  the  Foe  of  Empire," 
for  it  is  Hungary's 
intolerance  and  dis- 
regard of  the  rights 
of  subject  national- 
ities which  has  ruined 
not  only  Budapest 
but  Vienna  also. 

Vienna  may  not  yet 
realize  to  the  full  its 
own  share  in  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past,  but 
it  is  safe  to  say  that 
Budapest  is  still  as 
totally  blind  to  its 
own  fatal  errors  as  it 
was  in  the  Spring  of 
1914.  For  the  Hun- 
g  a  r  i  a  n  s,  when  it 
comes  to  learning 
from  experience,  are 
the  Bourbons  of  Mid- 
dle Europe.  They 
learn  nothing,  and 
they  forget  nothing. 
They  have  been 
ruined  by  monarchs 
and  by  aristocrats, 
and  they  are  today 
more  monarchial  and 
more  aristocratic 
than  any  other  peo- 
ple in  Europe,  not  even  excepting  the 
Prussians!  And  were  they  to  be  confronted 
tomorrow  with  another  problem  of  sub- 
merged nationalities,  they  would,  in  all 
probability,  prove  themselves  as  short- 
sighted and  intolerant  as  they  have  indis- 
putably proved  themselves  in  what  is  now 
yesterday. 

This  problem  of  the  treatment  of  sub- 
ject nationalities — that  is  to  say.  Czechs 
(or  Bohemians),  Croats,  Poles,  Rumanians 
and  Slovaks,  to  name  only  the  most  im- 
portant of  them — had  been  a  crying  one 
in  the  Austrian  Empire  for  more  than  a 
century  before  the  Paris  Peace  Conference 
of  1919,  and  the  Austrian  archives  had 
begun  to  bulge  with  pl^ns  for  the  solution 
of  this  complex  problem  at  a  time  when 
most  of  the  negotiators  who  met  at  St.  Ger- 
main to  determine  the  fate  of  the  Austrian 
Empire  were  still  unborn. 


YOUXG     FRANCIS     JOSEPH 
Portrait      of      the      Austro-Hungrarian 
ruler    at    the    age    of    is,    when    he   as- 
cended    the     throne    in     1848 


Necessarily,  then,  the  young  Austrian 
generation  with  whom  I  had  grown  up  in 
the  service  of  the  State  felt  the  irony  of 
fate  when,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  World 
War,  an  American 
professor  who  had 
risen  to  be  President 
of  the  United  States 
of.  America  began, 
from  time  to  time,  to 
lecture  Austria  on 
the  successful  solu- 
tion of  this  vexed 
and  ancient  problem 
of  nationalities.  But 
irony  became  tragedy 
when  statesmen,  who 
had  first  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  geog- 
raphy of  Austria,  as- 
sembled in  the  an- 
cient chateau  in  which 
Louis  XIV.  was  born, 
and,  with  all  the 
haughtiness  of  the 
Louis  XIV.  school, 
set  to  work  to  solve, 
once  and  for  all,  the 
Austro  -  Hungarian 
problem. 

Of  course,  the  ob- 
jection can  justly  be 
raised  that  Austro- 
Hungarian  statesmen 
had  plenty  of  time 
to  solve  these  problems  of  antagonis- 
tic peoples,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  bring  out  the  significant 
fact  that,  since  1867,  every  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Austrian  statesmen  to  make  the 
subject  nations  contented  and  even  en- 
thusiastic partners  in  the  Austrian  Empire 
was,  sooner  or  later,  shattered  upon  the 
rock  of  Hungarian  intolerance! 

T^E  Absolutism  of  1848 

All  this  takes  us  back  to  the  red  year  of 
1848,  the  year  of  almost  universal  revolu- 
tion in  Europe,  for  the  convulsions  of  that 
year  gave  birth  to  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  conciliate  the  empire's  subject  nations, 
which  included,  at  that  time,  a  large  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  present  Kingdom 
of  Italy.  Conjure  up,  if  you  can,  you  who 
have  behind  you  centuries  of  self-govern- 
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ment,  the  political  conditions  on  the  banks 
of  the  beautiful  blue  Danube  only  seventy- 
five  years  ago.  On  the  imperial  throne  of 
Austria  sat,  or  rather  tottered,  an  amiable 
semi-idiot,  Ferdinand. 
He  could  not  keep  his 
hands  on  the  tiller  of 
the  ship  of  State, 
much  less  steer  it, 
and  the  actual  gov- 
ernment was  carried 
on  by  the  now  no- 
torious Staatsconfer- 
enz,  which,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes, 
consisted  of  the  fa- 
mous Prince  Metter- 
nich,  that  untiring 
diplomat  whose  sub- 
terranean intrigues 
had  gradually  weak- 
ened and  finally 
pulled  down  the  great 
Napoleon  thirty-three 
years  before. 

It  was  an  extraor- 
dinary situation, 
viewed  through  mod- 
ern eyes.  The  Aus- 
trian Kaiser — which, 
in  this  instance, 
meant  the  Staatscon- 
jerenz,  which  meant 
Metternich — had  ab- 
solute power;  there 
was  no  national  Par- 
liament whatever — indeed,  there  never  had 
been  a  real  Parliament  in  the  Austrian 
Empire;  there  were  Provincial  Diets,  so 
called,  but  they  had  practically  no  power, 
and  whatever  shadow  of  it  existed  was  only 
of  a  local  nature — there  was  no  liberty  of 
the  press;  there  were  no  juries;  all  trials 
were  conducted  by  imperial  judges,  who 
could  be  depended  upon  to  remember  on 
which  side  their  bread  was  bu'  ered  and 
who  had  buttered  it;  Jews  were  absolutely 
debarred  from  all  Government  positions; 
Protestants  were  in  like  case,  practically, 
though  officially  and  theoretically  they 
had  the  right  to  such  appointments;  all 
letters  could  be,  and  were  daily  being, 
opened  by  Metternich's  secret  police;  and, 
to  end  with  by  no  means  an  anti-climax, 
neither  Goethe  nor  Schiller  could  be  read 
or  studied  in  the  schools  or  universities! 


ro, 


COUNT     JULIUS    ANDRASSY 
Hungarian     Prime     Minister,      ISGT 
and      Austro-Hungarian      Minister      of 
Foreign   Affairs,    1870-79,    regarded    by- 
some    as    the    chief    architect    of    Hun- 
gary's   misfortunes 


Was  it  any  wonder  that  the  revolution- 
ary ferment  which  swept  over  the  rest  of 
Europe  should  find  rich  food  in  Austria? 
When  the  storm  did  finally  break,  Met- 
ternich escaped  to 
England,  and  the 
p  a  n  i  c-s  t  r  i  c  k  e  n 
Emperor  fled  to  Inns- 
bruck in  Tyrol,  to  be 
deposed  soon  after- 
ward by  his  anxious 
Hapsburg  relatives  in 
favor  of  his  18-year- 
old  nephew,  Francis 
Joseph,  who  assumed 
the  crown  on  Dec.  2, 
1848,  in  the  archi- 
episcopal  palace  at 
Olmutz,  in  Moravia. 

Two  tasks  now  con- 
fronted the  young 
Emperor.  It  was 
necessary  for  him  to 
subdue  the  rebellious 
Hungarians,  a  diffi- 
cult project,  which  he 
eventually  a  c  c  o  m  - 
plished  with  the  aid 
of  Russian  troops;  it 
also  appeared  to  be 
necessary  to  profit  by 
the  lessons  of  the 
revolution  of  1848. 
This  Francis  Joseph 
attempted  to  do  by 
summoning  to  Krem- 
sier,  a  small  town  not  far  from  Olmutz, 
what  is  known  to  history  as  the  Krem- 
sier  Reichstag,  which,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  had  begun  its  sessions  in  Vienna 
several  months  before  and  which  was,  in 
reality,  the  first  Parliament  ever  called  to- 
gether to  legislate  for,  or  at  any  rate  to 
represent  the  whole  of,  Austria.  Anglo- 
Saxons  might  term  this  body  a  Constituent 
Assembly,  rather  than  an  actual  law-mak- 
ing Legislature;  but,  whatever  it  really 
was,  it  did  finally  draw  up  a  project  for 
a  Constitution  for  the  whole  Austrian  Em- 
pire— including  Hungary,  which  had  re- 
fused to  send  delegates  to  this  rump  Par- 
liament— and  continued  its  rebellious  ca- 
reer throughout  the  short  life  of  the  Krem- 
sier  body,  which  ended  in  March,  1849. 

This  Kremsier  Constitution,  welded  to- 
gether from  materials  heated  to  a  white 
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heat  in  the  fires  of  revolution,  cleverly 
combined  a  plan  for  a  strong  central  Ger- 
man Government  in  Vienna,  with  subsidi- 
ary plans  seeking  to  conciliate,  by  the  grant 
of  local  government,  all  the  other  more 
or  less  subordinate  nations  in  the  empire, 
in  particular  the  Hungarians,  the  Czechs, 
the  Poles  and  the  South  Slavs,  the  latter  a 
phrase  which  covered  not  exactly  a  multi- 
tude of  sins  (though  that  was  doubtless 
the  official  Austrian  view),  but  such  close- 
ly allied  races  as  the  Croats,  the  Slovenes 
and  the  Serbians  of  the  Dalmatian  coast. 
In  other  words,  the  Germans  of  Vienna 
and  of  the  Central  Austrian  Provinces  were 
to  keep  a  tight  rein  on  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment, but  the  non-German  peoples  were 
to  be  at  liberty,  within  bounds,  to  ad- 
minister their  own  affairs. 

Here  was  a  very  promising  beginning 
for  a  youth  of  18  just  hoisted  into  his 
gilded  saddle,  and  had  young  Francis 
Joseph  carried  out  this  plan  his  subsequent 
imperial  years  would  have  generated  more 
light  and  much,  very  much,  less  heat!  But 
the  well-meaning  youth  was  surrounded  by 
that  bane  of  every  inexperienced  or  vacil- 
lating ruler — bad  counselors — and  the  va- 
rious revolutions  in  Austria,  Bohemia,  Hun- 
gary and  Italy  having  been  successfully 
quelled — in  many  cases  with  regrettable 
bloodshed  and  even  callous  cruelty — 
Francis  Joseph  decided  to  return  to  an  ab- 
solutistic  regime,  and  proceeded  to  alter 
the  Kremsier  Constitution  accordingly. 

This  was  the  first  great,  perhaps  the 
greatest,  mistake  of  Francis  Joseph's  long 
reign  (if  we  leave  out  of  consideration  the 
aged  Emperor's  unwilling  entrance  into  the 
World  War  exactly  sixty-five  years  later!) 
For  at  that  time  Hungary  was  prostrate; 
Kossuth  had  fled  across  the  Hungarian 
frontier  into  Turkey,  and  the  proud  Hun- 
garian Magnates  (as  they  are  still  called) 
were  in  no  position  to  block  the  demands 
for  self-government  on  the  part  of  the  Slav 
peoples  not  only  in  the  Austrian  domains 
proper  but  also  in  Hungary  itself. 

The  young  Emperor  could  readily  have 
given  all  these  discontented  peoples,  in- 
cluding the  Magyars  themselves,  their 
much-prized  autonomy,  and  thus  estab- 
lished that  imperial  federation  of  self- 
governing  States  which  neither  the  Aus- 
trian Kaiser  himself  nor  any  of  his  oc- 
casionally enlightened  statesmen  were  ever 


able,  afterward,  to  call  into  existence- 
owing  to  the  determined  and  ruthless  oppo- 
sition of  a  recrudescent  and  intolerant 
Hungary. 

More  than  half  a  century  was  to  elapse 
before  the  final  fruits  of  this  initial  mis- 
take were  to  be  harvested  at  St.  Germain 
in  the  shape  of  the  breaking-up  of  the  em- 
pire and  the  formation  of  new  and  sov- 
ereign States;  but  its  immediate  results 
were  soon  apparent. 

The  Curse  of  Dualism 

In  the  space  of  thirteen  years  young 
Francis  Joseph  changed  the  Austrian  Con- 
stitution four  times — in  the  latter  part  of 
1849,  in  1860,  in  1862,  and,  finally,  in 
1865 — and  these  years  of  a  renewed  at- 
tempt at  imperial  absolutism  were  years  of 
grave  territorial  losses,  beginning  with  the 
cession  of  Lombardy  to  Italy  as  the  result 
of  the  war  against  France  in  1859.  Then 
came  the  loss  of  Venice  and  its  hinterland 
to  Italy  in  1866,  as  the  result  of  the  six 
weeks'  war  against  Prussia,  whose  armies, 
under  the  old  Emperor  William,  Bismarck 
and  von  Moltke,  crushed  Benedek's  brave 
but  shockingly  mismanaged  troops  at  Sa- 
dowa  (Koniggratz)  and  marched  to  within 
sight  of  the  towers  of  Vienna  herself. 

Deprived  of  practically  all  her  Italian 
possessions  and  supplanted  by  Prussia  as 
overlord  of  Bavaria,  Hanover  and  the 
smaller  States  of  Germany,  Austria  was 
now  compelled  to  face,  once  more,  a  hos- 
tile Hungary,  which  had  regained  its  feet 
in  the  eighteen  years  since  1848  and  was 
now  clamoring — as  only  Hungarian  poli- 
ticians can  clamor! — for  a  purely  Hunga- 
rian Constitution,  which  is  a  polite  way  of 
expressing  the  determination  of  the  Magyar 
people  to  be  supreme  in  their  own  domain, 
no  matter  how  much  they  might  be  in  a 
numerical  minority. 

The  subsequent  negotiations  between 
what  were  really  two  different  nations — 
the  Magyars  and  the  German-speaking 
Austrians — would,  under  a  constitutional 
and  parliamentary  government,  have  been 
conducted  between  duly  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  two  peoples,  but  it  was  still  an 
age  of  absolutism  in  Vienna,  even  in  1867, 
and  these  all-important  discussions  were 
carried  on  solely  between  Francis  Joseph 
himself  (assisted  by  advisers  of  his  own 
choosing  and  way   of  thinking)    and  the 
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diplomats  of  Budapest.  These  pourparlers 
inevitably  had  to  do  as  much  with  the  re- 
lations between  Hungary  and  Austria  as 
between  Hungary  and  the  Emperor,  but  no 
true  representatives  of  the  Austrian  people 
were  allowed  to  be  present,  and  the  Em- 
peror must  bear  his  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  evils  which  flowed  from  the 
resulting  agreement.  That  agreement  be- 
came popularly  know.i  as  dualism,  which 
was  a  simple  way  of  expressing  the  emi- 
nently practical  fact  that  the  empire  was 
to  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  eastern 
and  the  western,  the  Hungarians  to  be  free 
to  work  their  will  in  the  former  as  they 
should  see  fit. 

So  the  Emperor  and  the  Magyars 
patched  up  a  peace  off  to  one  side,  and 
the  Austrian  Parliament,  which  now  had 
to  face  the  consequences,  had  no  other  al- 
ternative than  to  vote  either  for  or  against 
it.  The  Austrians  could  not  alter  or  mod- 
ify it.  It  was  all  or  nothing.  So  Parlia- 
ment finally  swallowed  the  more  or  less 
bitter  pill  and  then  voted  for  similar  laws 
for  the  western,  or  Austrian,  half  of  the 
empire. 

After  the  defeat  of  Sadowa,  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Hungarian  question  was  un- 
doubtedly very  urgent,  but  it  was  at  least 
quite  as  urgent  for  the  Emperor  and  his 
Ministers  to  settle  all  the  other  national 
problems  within  the  monarchy.  The  Crown, 
however,  was  still  befogged  by  the  Metter- 
nich  tradition,  and  took  no  steps  toward 
reform  until  compelled  to  do  so  under 
pressure.  So  the  other  peoples  began  to 
come  and  claim  their  rights  themselves. 

Claims  of  Other  Nationalities 

First  came  the  Poles,  who,  during  the 
negotiations  with  Hungary,  and  even 
before  the  Austrian  Parliament  had  sanc- 
tioned the  dualistic  laws,  had  persuaded 
Francis  Joseph  to  promise  them  that  Ga- 
licia  should  have  certain  privileges  within 
the  Austrian  Constitution.  These  privi- 
leges were  never  sanctioned  by  law,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  the.y  remained  in  force 
from  1867  till  far  on  into  the  World  War, 
The  principal  concession  was  that  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Galicia  should  always  be  a  Pole 
and  should  have  in  his  territory  greater 
authority  than  the  other  Governors  of  Aus- 
trian provinces.  In  addition,  a  Pole  was 
to  hold  the  portfolio  of  Minister  for  Gali- 


cia in  every  Austrian  Ministry;  Galicia 
was  to  have  her  due  share  of  seats  in  the 
Austrian  Parliament,  and  the  laws  decreed 
by  Parliament  for  the  purely  Austrian 
provinces  were  to  have  the  same  validity 
for  Galicia.  These  concessions,  such  as 
they  were,  the  Poles  achieved  for  them- 
selves at  the  last  moment,  and  the  other 
nations  which  came  forward  later  to  claim 
their  rights  found  that  they  had  come  too 
late. 

The  first  of  these  late  comers  were  the 
Bohemians  or,  as  they  are  now  called,  the 
Czechs.  For  various  historical  reasons,  the 
Czechs  would  seem,  to  the  impartial  ob- 
server, to  have  been  quite  justified  in  seek- 
ing for  the  same  independence  within  the 
monarchy  as  had  been  granted  by  the  Em- 
peror to  the  Hungarians,  and  their  spokes- 
men earnestly  besought  Francis  Joseph  to 
concede  to  them  their  own  Government  at 
Prague,  the  coronation  of  the  Austrian 
Kaiser  as  King  of  Bohemia  and  the  with- 
drawal of  their  representatives  from  the 
Vienna  Parliament  ('just  as  the  Hunga- 
rians had  withdrawn). 

All  through  the  years  1867  to  1870  these 
negotiations  dragged  on  between  the  Czech 
leaders  and  Francis  Joseph,  who,  after  the 
defeat  of  Sadowa,  was  not  especially  pro- 
German,  and  it  seemed  evident  that  he  was 
inclined  to  yield  to  demands  which  were 
now  being  strongly  opposed  by  the  Aus- 
trian Germans.  Finally,  in  February,  1871, 
Francis  Joseph  appointed  a  Ministry,  un- 
der the  Premiership  of  Count  Hohenwart, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  grant  not  only  the 
national  wishes  of  the  Czechs,  but  also 
those  of  all  the  other  more  or  less  sub- 
merged nationalities — in  a  word,  to  change 
the  Austrian  almost  absolute  monarchy 
into  an  imperial  federation  of  self-gov- 
erning nations. 

In  the  light  of  subsequent  events  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  wisest  move  ever 
made  by  the  Crown,  but  neither  the  Em- 
peror nor  Count  Hohenwart,  nor  any  other 
politician  in  Austria  apparently,  foresaw 
that  the  dualistic  legislation  of  1867  stood 
directly  in  the  way  of  this  solution. 

The  only  stipulation  in  regard  to  Austria 
on  the  part  of  the  Hungarian  negotiators 
of  1867  was  that  Austria  herself  should 
also  be  governed  constitutionally.  This 
stipulation  was,  indeed,  a  matter  of  course, 
because   certain   governmental   institutions 
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which  regulated  various  matters  for  Aus- 
tria and  Hungary  could  not  have  in  Hun- 
gary a  constitutional  basis  and  in  Austria 
an  absolutistic  basis.  Nowhere,  however, 
in  the  laws  of  1867  and  in  the  protocols  of 
negotiations  between  the  Crown  and  the 
Hungarian  statesmen  of  that  time,  is  a 
word  to  be  found  which,  apart  from  the 
aforementioned  stipulation  of  a  constitu- 
tional Government,  interfered  with,  or  even 
referred  to,  the  construction  of  the  Aus- 
trian State  or  its  administration. 

Short-Sightkd  Leaders 

In  his  home  policy  Count  Andrassy 
had,  in  Austria,  one  powerful  ally,  the 
German  Liberal  Party.  Whether  these 
Liberals  would  have  seriously  opposed  the 
creation  of  an  imperial  federation  in  1871 
seems  very  doubtful,  as  the  Hohenwart 
Ministry  was  by  no  means  out  of  touch 
with  its  party  leaders;  but  after  An- 
drassy's  victory  over  Hohenwart  the  Liber- 
als suddenly  discovered  their  great  inter- 
est in  dualism,  and  from  that  moment  they 
became  the  most  stubborn  supporters  of 
the  Magyars  in  defense  of  the  laws  of 
1867  and  of  the  Andrassv  version  of  1871. 
Indeed,  until  far  on  into  the  World  War 
these  same  German-speaking  Liberals 
stoutly  opposed  all  endeavors  to  federal- 
ize Austria,  their  argument  being  that,  if 
they  must  lose  their  political  leadership  in 
Austria,  they  would  prefer  to  have  the 
monarchy  fall  to  pieces,  for  then  they 
could  unite  with  Germany!  Which,  from 
an  Austrian  standpoint,  was  not  very  pa- 
triotic. But  it  was  at  least  easy  to  under- 
stand from  a  purely  German  point  of 
view. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Magyars,  who  had  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  mon- 
archy, was  inexplicable.  For  they  would  not 
(or  could  not)  see  that,  by  opposing  a 
solution  of  the  problem  of  submerged 
nationalities,  they  were  contributing  to  the 
piling  up  of  explosive  materials  whose  cer- 
tain ignition  some  day  would  inevitably 
destroy  the  empire.  They  were  even  so 
blind  and  so  madly  ambitious  that  they 
declared,  both  before  and  during  the 
World  War,  that,  in  case  the  principles  of 
dualism  should  be  wrecked  and  part  of 
the  Austrian  Government  should  be  handed 
over  to  the  Slavs   (either  north  or  south), 


the  whole  of  Hungary  would  separate  itself 
from  Austria  and  declare  its  indepen- 
dence ! 

But  these  short-sighted  Hungarian  politi-  • 
cians  (which  optical  term  includes  nearly  - 
all  the  ruling  class,  either  Government 
Party  or  Opposition)  seemed  to  forget  en- 
tirely that  the  Magyars  owed  their  pre- 
dominance in  Hungary  solely  to  the  pe- 
culiar and  privileged  position  of  Hungary 
within  the  monarchy,  and  that  the  instant 
the  monarchy  fell  and  the  iron  collar  of 
dualism  became  broken  the  Croats,  the 
Serbians,  the  Rumanians  and  the  Slovaks 
in  Hungarian  territory  would  desert  their 
Magyar  oppressors.  J 

Only  a  few  isolated  Magyar  politicians      1| 
saw  this  clearly;  perhaps  the  only  one  of 
the  Hungarian  Ministers  who  did  so  was 
Prince  Ludwig  Windischgratz,  Food  Minis- 
ter in  the  Weckerle  Cabinet,  which  came  to 
power  soon  after  the  fall  of  Count  Tisza 
in   1917.      But  after  the  breakdown   even       i 
Prince  Windischgratz  ran  after  the  diplo-       ] 
mats  of  the  western  powers  in  Switzerland 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  save  those  famous  his- 
torical  frontiers  of   Hungary  which  have 
now  vanished  into  air. 

Crushing  the  Minor  Nationalities 

With  the  fall  of  the  Hohenwart  Minis- 
try the  first  period  of  the  reign  of  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph  came  to  an  end. 
It  was  characterized  by  the  Emperor's  at- 
tempt to  maintain  the  compact  structure  of 
his  empire,  first  by  a  centralistic  absolutist 
regime,  and  then,  after  the  total  failure  of 
this  Metternich  system,  by  transforming 
the  empire  into  a  self-governing  federa- 
tion, a  policy  which,  as  we  have  shown, 
was  shipwrecked  by  the  Emperor's  sub- 
servience to  the  Magyars. 

And  so  the  second  period  began,  a 
period  which  I  date  from  the  fall  of  the 
Hohenwart  Cabinet  to  about  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  and  which  was 
made  notable  by  the  insubordination  of  the 
Czechs,  who  were  never  able  to  forgive 
Francis  Joseph's  treachery,  as  they  termed 
his  acquiescence  in  the  veto  of  Count  An- 
drassy, for  such  acquiescence  involved  the 
repudiation  of  the  Emperor's  pledges  to 
them.  Indeed,  the  Czechs'  first  move  was 
noticeable  enough,  for  they  absented  them- 
selves, one  and  all,  from  1871  to  1879, 
from  the  Vienna  Reichsrat,  which  thus  be- 
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came  another  Austrian  rump  Parliament. 
Meantime,  the  internal  dissolution  of  the 
empire  progressed  rapidly,  and  the  effects 
of  intolerance  became  more  and  more 
marked,  especially  in 
the  eastern  or  Hun- 
garian half  of  the 
monarchy.  There  the 
Magyar  nobility  ruled 
autocratically  over  a 
conglomeration  of 
subject  races,  and 
was  hard  at  work  at- 
tempting to  Magyar- 
ize  the  Croatian,  Ru- 
manian and  Slovak 
territories  by  every 
means  in  their  power. 

Hungary's 
Fatal   Selfishness 

But — and  here  is 
where  Hungary  steps 
to  the-  front  in  the 
character  of  the  ulti- 
mate destroyer  of  the 
empire  —  when  the 
Ministry  of  Count 
Hohenwart  actually 
began,  in  1871,  to 
plan  to  transform 
Austria  into  a  federa- 
tion, and,  by  granting 
to  the  various  races 
subject  to  Austria  the 
rights  of  self-govern- 
ment, thus  to  bind 
them  to  the  House  of 
Hapsburg  by  ties  of 
gratitude;  when, 
moreover,  Francis 
Joseph  himself  had 
promised,  over  his  signature,  to  see  to  it 
that  the  Czechs'  wishes  along  various  lines 
should  be  granted— when  all  this  had  come 
to  pass,  then  something  entirely  unexpected 
occurred  whose  results  finally  proved  fatal 
to  the  monarchy! 

The  Hungarian  Prime  Minister  of  the 
time,  Count  Julius  Andrassy,  the  father 
of  the  last  Austro-Hungarian  Foreign  Min- 
ister (who  appealed  to  Woodrow  Wilson 
for  a  separate  peace),  appeared  in  Vienna, 
and  told  the  Emperor,  with  emphasis, 
that  a  federation  of  the  Austrian  half 
of    the    empire    would    tear    asunder    the 
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dualistic  legislation  of  1867  with  Hun- 
gary! Why?  Because,  said  he,  whatever 
the  letter  of  that  legislation  was,  its  spirit 
was  that  the  monarchy  was  to  consist  of 
approximately  two 
equally  strong  and 
equally  well-bal- 
anced States.  Whereas 
now,  he  continued, 
the  creation  of 
several  self-govern- 
ing States  within  Aus- 
tria would  inevitably 
destroy  this  political 
balance. 

That,  of  course, 
was  the  diplomatic 
way  of  putting  it. 
What  Andrassy  really 
meant  was  this  (the 
quotation  marks  are 
ours)  : 

"  In  Hungary  to- 
day (1871),  we,  the 
Magyars,  though  a 
decided  minority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  called  Hun- 
gary, have  been  given 
the  power,  by  this 
dualistic  legislation, 
to  do  what  we  will 
with  the  other  races 
within  our  borders. 
And  we  are  doing  it, 
and  will  continue  so 
to  do  until  the  Ru- 
thenians,  the  Ruma- 
nians and  the  Slavs 
learn  to  be  good 
Magyars,  which,  of 
course,  may  take 
time.  But  we  have  the  whip  hand;  we,  the 
Magyars,  are  supreme  in  the  eastern  half 
of  your  empire,  and  we  mean  to  remain  so. 
"  But,  your  Majesty,  if  you  grant  self- 
governing  rights  to  the  subject  peoples  in 
the  Austrian  half  of  your  empire,  that  will 
give  new  hope  to  their  relatives  in  our  ter- 
ritory, and  then  there  will  be  a  lot  of  non- 
sense about  minorities  oppressing  major- 
ities, and  so  on!  And,  as  they  say  across 
the  water  in  a  certain  large  republic,  we, 
the  Magyars,  will  have  our  work  cut  out 
for  us!  Better  let  things  stay  as  they  are 
— the  Magyars  the  cocks  of  the  walk  east 
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of  the  Leitha  River,  and  the  German-speak- 
ing Austrians  the  same  to  the  west  there- 
of." 

All  of  which  is  quite  intelligible,  hu- 
Pian   nature   being  as  it   regrettably  is. 

At  any  rate,  Francis  Joseph  grasped  the 
fact  that  Count  Andrassy  had  Hungarian 
fire  in  his  eye,  and  promptly  summoned  a 
Privy  Council.  Whereupon  Count  Beust, 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  defended 
the  standpoint  of  Count  Hohenwart;  and 
Count  Andrassy,  with  the  greatest  vehe- 
mence, expounded  his  interpretation  of 
the  legislation  of  1867,  according  to  which 
there  were  to  be  only  two  States  in  the 
monarchy,  an  Austrian  State  in  which 
Germans  were  to  be  supreme  and  a  Hun- 
garian State  in  which  the  Magyars  were 
to  be  everything  that  amounted  to.  any- 
thing. Indeed,  according  to  Andrassy's  ver- 
sion, the  other  races  in  both  States  were 
degraded  to  the  status  of  peoples  of  the 
second  order,  and  scarcely  that! 

Andrassy's  Fatal  Success 

For  some  time  after  this  momentous 
Privy  Council  (more  momentous,  surely, 
than  any  of  those  who  took  part  in  it  real- 
ized)  the  issue  hung  in  the  balance;  but  at 
last  the  Emperor  decided  for  the  interpre- 
tation of  Count  Andrassy,  dissolved  the 
Hohenwart  Cabinet,  dismissed  Count  Beust 
from  his  post  as  Foreign  Minister,  and  ap- 
pointed Count  Andrassy  in  the  latter's 
stead!  The  die  was  cast!  The  empire's 
jute  was  sealed! 

From  that  moment.  Count  Andrassy's  ar- 
bitrary interpretation  of  the  laws  of  1867 
became  the  law  and  the  gospel  for  the  in- 
ternal politics  of  Austria-Hungary,  and  it 
\^'as  solely  this  interpretation  of  the  mean- 
ing of  dualism  (to which  Francis  Joseph  ad- 
hered till  his  death)  which  tied  the  hands 
of  all  subsequent  Austrian  Cabinets  and 
prevented  them  from  granting  self-govern- 
ment to  their  increasingly  rebellious  non- 
German  populations,  notably  the  Czechs  in 
the  North  and  the  Slavs  in  the  South! 

Even  after  the  lamented  death  of  Fran- 
cis Joseph  in  1916,  this  fatal  Andrassy 
interpretation  lived  on  in  the  person  of  its 
most  stubborn  representative.  Count  Tisza, 
the  Hungarian  Prime  Minister  before  and 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  World  War. 
Even  in  the  days  of  Austria-Hungary's 
greatest  peril,  when  the  last  efforts  were 


being  made  to  save  the  empire,  and  when 
it  was  realized  that  nothing  but  the  most 
sweeping  concessions  could  conciliate 
Czechs  and  Slavs — even  then,  neither  the 
young  Emperor  Charles  nor  any  Austrian 
statesman  was  able  to  remove  this  dualis- 
tic  rock  on  which  the  empire  of  the  Haps- 
burgs  was  finally  wrecked,  a  rock  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  Hungarian 
granite ! 

But,  of  course,  politicians  could  see  into 
the  future  no  better  in  1871  than  they  can 
today,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
Count  Andrassy  ever  had  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  the  Solomonesque  wisdom  of 
his  course.  At  any  rate,  seven  years  after 
the  fall  of  the  Hohenwart  Cabinet,  An- 
drassy, with  never  a  misgiving,  proceeded 
to  lead  the  monarchy  into  Bosnia,  and  thus 
involved  the  empire  in  those  increasingly 
bitter  disputes  with  Serbia  which  proved 
to  be  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

It  was  Andrassy's  plan  to  enlarge  the 
monarchy  by  a  great  South  Slav  territory, 
which  would  recompense  Francis  Joseph 
for  Lombardy  and  Venice,  and  it  cannot 
Ic  denied  that  this  he  accomplished.  But 
he  really  did  much  more  than  this  (more, 
perhaps,  than  he  ever  intended),  for  the 
occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
seemed  to  the  more  imperalistic  of  his 
countrymen  to  open  a  direct  road  to  Sa- 
lonika and  all  the  riches  of  the  East,  a 
road  which,  forty-five  years  later,  proved 
to  be  lighted  with  the  dancing  ignis  fatuus 
of  imperial  defeat,  decay,  demoralization 
and  death! 

Accordingly,  no  schools  in  the  language 
of  the  subject  nationalities  were  allowed 
to  exist  (with  the  single  exception  of  Croa- 
tia, which  had  received  a  certain  measure 
ot  cultural  autonomy  in  1867)  ;  all  elec- 
tion districts  were  so  "  gerrymandered  " 
(to  borrow  an  American  political  phrase) 
that  the  submerged  races  had  no  chance 
whatever  to  send  a  just  proportion  of  dele- 
gates to  Budapest;  the  elections  themselves 
were  characterized  by  the  most  open  and 
flagrant  terrorism  on  the  part  of  the  su- 
perior Magyar  stock;  all  juries  which  had 
to  do  with  political  cases  were  so  manipu- 
lated as  to  be  nothing  more  or  less  than 
Magyar  instruments;  all  opposition  news- 
papers were  kept  well  under  a  none  too 
gentle  control ;  and  the  compulsory  three 
years'  service  in  the  Hungarian  Army  gave 
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the  dominant  people  ample  opportunity  to 
curb  recalcitrant  recruits  who  did  not  be- 
long, as  it  were,  to  the  true  political  and 
racial  faith. 

Austria  and  the  Slavs 

On  the  Austrian  side  of  the  monarchy, 
the  Germans  were 
now  expected  to  as- 
sume the  same  atti- 
tude toward  their 
own  subject  races  as 
the  Magyars  had  al- 
ready assumed  in 
Hungary.  This  was 
the  decision  of  Count 
Andrassy,  and  from 
1871  until  1918  that 
dictum  was  never 
successfully  disputed. 
Thenceforth  the  es- 
sentially German 
character  of  the  Aus- 
trian State  was  strict- 
ly maintained.  All 
the  subject  peoples 
of  Austria  were  ruled 
by  a  power  seated  in 
Vienna.  The  high  of- 
ficials in  the  Vienna 
Ministries  were  95 
per  cent.  German. 
The  Austrian  Kaiser 
and  his  large  court 
seldom  left  Vienna 
from  this  time  on, 
and      when      Francis 

Joseph  did  so  it  was  only  to  hold  a  few 
short  ceremonies  in  Budapest  as  King  of 
Hungary.  Even  the  Austrian  Army  now 
became  an  instrument  of  Germanization. 

Moreover,  whenever  the  slightest  attempt 
was  made  to  show  favor  to  the  Austrian 
Slavs — who,  as  a  matter  of  cold  statistics, 
actually  outnumbered  the  German-speak- 
ing population  of  Austria — the  German 
Embassy  at  Vienna  immediately  became 
the  rallying  ground  of  the  German  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  and  of  the  German- 
speaking  journalists  of  Vienna,  and  thus 
the  political  alliance  with  the  German  Em- 
pire was  thrown  into  the  scale. 

Finally,  whenever  a  compromise  on  these 
racial  questions  seemed  imminent,  the  Neue 
Freie  Presse  of  Vienna,  which  was  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  Germans  in  Austria,  and 
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which  lived,  so  to  speak,  on  the  struggle 
between  Germans  and  Czechs,  would  throw 
a  new  burning  brand  into  the  political 
arena  with  invariably  disastrous  results, 
for  the  German  Parliamentary  Deputies  of 
that  day  regarded  this  paper  as  a  sort  of 
political  gospel. 

Attitude 
OF  THE  Emperor 

Toward  all  this  the 
Emperor  himself, 
who  exercised  great 
personal  influence  on 
the  development  of 
the  home  policy  of 
Austria  till  about  the 
beginning  of  the 
present  century, 
adopted  a  strange 
attitude.  While  every 
one  about  him — his 
own  court,  the  Mag- 
yar nobility,  the 
Austrian  civil  service, 
the  army,  and  the 
German  Emb|issy — 
combined  to  main- 
tain the  supremacy  in 
Austria  of  the  Ger- 
man-speaking 
elements,  Francis 
Joseph,  during  this, 
the  second  period  of 
his  reign,  tried  again 
and  again  to  win  over 
the  Austrian  Slavs, 
especially  the  Czechs,  to  the  side  of  the 
monarchy  and  for  his  policy. 

But  every  attempt  provoked  tempestuous 
scenes  in  the  Vienna  Parliament — prob- 
ably at  that  time,  and  for  years  afterward, 
the  most  riotous  body  of  its  kind  in  the 
world! — and  at  last,  about  1900,  the  Aus- 
trian Kaiser  definitely  abandoned  all  his 
efforts  to  conciliate  his  Slav  subjects.  He 
seems  to  have  resigned  all  thought  of  con- 
tinuing to  exercise  personal  influence  in 
such  matters,  and,  apparently  despairing 
of  any  solution  which  would  so  solve  ra- 
cial problems  as  to  satisfy  all  parties, 
handed  the  governing  power  over  to  a  se- 
ries of  Cabinets  formed,  for  the  most  part, 
by  politically  insignificant  State  officials. 
At  this  time  a  patriotic  feeling  for  the 
Empire  of  Austria  as  a  whole — for  the 
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empire  as  an  institution  representative  of 
a  number  of  associated  nations — became 
so  exceedingly  rare  that,  even  in  the  army 
and  in  the  civil  service,  it  was  regarded 
as  showing  a  want  of  character  not  to  con- 
fess one's  self  as  belonging  to,  and  support- 
ing, some  one  particular  race.  Any  one 
who  desired  to  be  considered  an  upright 
man  had  to  have  a  political  conviction 
for  some  special  nation  within  the  empire, 
and  the  more  radical  these  convictions 
were,  the  greater  were  his  chances  of  be- 
coming a  prominent  figure  in  public  life. 

More  conspicuously  than  any  of  the 
ether  races,  the  Germans,  who  still  re- 
garded themselves  as  the  pillars  of  the 
State,  now  became  more  and  more  ex- 
treme in  their  ideas,  and  on  both  sides  of 
the  Leitha  River— that  is  to  say,  in  Hun- 
gary and  in  Austria — the  two  dominant 
races  continued  to  strengthen  their  respec- 
tive positions  at  the  expense  of  their  fellow- 
subjects  of  the  other  tongues. 

The  popularity  of  the  aging  Emperor 
was  now  fast  dwindling  away  and  the  fu- 
ture of  the  empire  appeared  to  grow  darker 
from  year  to  year.  Finally,  the  universal 
pessimism  gave  birth  to  the  conviction  that 
the  monarchy  was  only  kept  together  by 
the  person  of  Francis  Joseph.  Indeed, 
when,  toward  the  end  of  the  last  century,  I 
came  up  from  the  outskirts  of  the  empire 
to  make  my  home  in  Vienna,  I  found  that 
in  the  capital  every  one  believed  and  de- 
clared that  the  Austrian  Empire  would  fall 
to  pieces  at  the  death  of  the  Emperor! 

Three  Great  Leaders 

But  it  was  at  this  very  period  of  univer- 
sal depression  that  there  came  forward 
three  persons  of  mark  who  undertook  to 
fight  against  Austria's  internal  diseases,  to 
breathe  a  new  Austrian  spirit  into  the 
young,  and  to  raise  up  again  a  lively  be- 
lief in  the  future  of  the  State.  And  it  was 
due  to  the  exertions  of  these  three  men — 
Dr.  Karl  Lueger,  leader  of  the  Christian- 
Socialist  Party  and  for  many  years  Mayor 
of  Vienna;  Count  Aehrenthal,  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  heir-apparent  to 
the  throne,  the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdi- 
nand— that  what  became  famous  in  Mid- 
dle Europe  as  the  Great  Austrian  Idea  took 
such  a  firm  hold  upon  the  younger  and 
more  progressive  elements  of  Austria. 

The  backbone  of  this  new  conception  of 


the  empire's  mission  and  future  in  the 
world  was  the  abolition  of  that  fatal  politi- 
cal dualism  under  whose  protection  the 
German  Austrians  in  the  west  and  the 
Magyars  in  the  east  had  been  given  more 
or  less  complete  liberty  to  Germanize  and 
Magyarize  at  will.  In  dualism's  stead  was 
to  be  firmly  planted  that  federation  which 
Andrassy  had  so  summarily  decapitated 
twenty  years  before,  but  which  was  now  to 
give  to  all  the  subject  peoples,  even  in  Hun- 
gary, the  right  to  govern  themselves  in 
their  provincial  affairs,  a  right  which 
would  effectively  secure  to  each  historic 
race,  no  matter  how  weak  in  power  or  num- 
bers, those  things  which  are  so  infinitely 
dear  to  the  peoples  of  the  earth — their 
own  language,  their  own  schools,  their  own 
traditions  and  customs  and,  above  all,  their 
own  religion.  In  short,  there  was  no  longer 
to  be  an  empire  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct and  somewhat  antagonistic  parts,  but 
one  federated  commonwealth,  a  sisterhood 
of  equal,  self-governing  nations,  with  an 
increased  army  and  navy  in  which  all  the 
various  races  could  serve  with  a  hitherto 
unknown  patriotic  zeal. 

It  was  a  statesmanlike  conception  which 
sought  to  combine  greater  freedom  of  the 
parts  with  a  firmer  welding  together  of  the 
whole,  an  idea  which  aimed  to  conciliate 
all  the  various  peoples  in  the  empire  and 
yet  keep  them  in  a  more  closely  knit,  or- 
ganic union,  a  political  project  whose  ho- 
rizon was  almost  unlimited,  for  it  also 
sought  to  attract  into  the  empire  the  out- 
side Balkan  nations  and  thus  give  Austria 
a  supreme  European  if  not  a  world  posi- 
tion. 

It  was  a  grand  conception,  but  time — 
and  Hungary- — have  transformed  the  grand 
to  grandiose! 

Dr.  Lueger's  Famous  Phrase 

The  most  original  and  most  effective 
personality  of  the  three  principal  support- 
ers of  the  Great  Austrian  Idea  was  Dr.  Karl 
Lueger,  to  whose  ceaseless  exertions  Vien- 
na owes  its  splendid  water  system  and 
many  other  notable  improvements.  Most 
of  the  details  of  the  Great  Austrian  Idea 
which  later  formed  a  part  of  the  political 
program  of  the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdi- 
nand came  from  Lueger,  especially  the 
policy  aimed  at  Hungary.  As  leader  of  a 
powerful   Catholic  and  anti-Semitic  party 
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in  Austria,  Lueger  entered  into  relations 
with  the  Rumanian  and  Croatian  parties 
in  Hungary  and  was  thus  able  to  strength- 
en the  backbone  of  those  minorities,  which 
were  being  oppressed  by  their  Magyar 
rulers. 

Lueger  was  strongly  supported  in  his 
Great  Austrian  views  by  the  Archduke, who 
continued  to  advocate  them  until  a  short 
time  before  the  World  War  and  who  was 
also  responsible  for  this  notable  phrase, 
famous  at  the  time :  "  Hungary  must  be 
conquered  once  more!  "  This  meant  that 
should  Hungary  continue  to  resist  imperial 
federation,  there  would  be  no  other  alter- 
native than  to  put  down  this  opposition  of 
the  oligarchy  of  the  Magyar  nobles  by 
force  of  arms!  The  idea  behind  these 
striking  words,  which  naturally  aroused  the 
deadliest  hatred  ior  the  Archduke  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Magyar  magnates,  came  from 
Count  Ottokar  Czernin,  one  of  Francis 
Ferdinand's  closest  political  friends,  later 
Foreign  Minister  under  the  Emperor 
Charles  and  now  a  plain  Deputy  from  the 
City  of  Vienna  in  the  Austrian  Parliament, 
where  he  sits  cheek  by  jowl  with  a  new 
political  generation. 

Subsequently — that  is  to  say,  a  few  years 
before  the  beginning  of  the  end — Count 
Czernin  was  sent  as  Austrian  Ambassador 
to  Budapest,  where  he  was  immedately 
taken  to  task  for  his  pro-federation  and 
anti-Hungarian  ideas  by  Count  Tisza,  the 
then  all-powerful  Prime  Minister  of  Hun- 
gary, who  succeeded  in  obtaining  from 
Count  Czernin  a  complete  and  satisfactory 
denial. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  still  flatly  asserted 
by  former  members  of  the  Austrian  diplo- 
matic service  who  were  in  a  position 
to  know  the  facts  that  either  the  exact 
words,  "  Hungary  must  be  conquered  once 
more,"  or  the  ideas  behind  such  a  phrase, 
were  actually  contained  in  a  political  mem- 
orandum which  was  drawn  up  by  Count 
Czernin  for  the  guidance  of  Francis  Ferdi- 
nand when  he  should  ascend  the  throne 
upon  the  death  of  Francis  Joseph,  and 
which  was  subsequently  shown  by  the 
Archduke  to  at  least  one  of  his  friends. 

At  any  rate,  such  was  the  feeling  aroused 
in  Hungary  by  this  particular  phrase  that 
it  inspired  one  of  the  wild  rumors  which 
gained  circulation  immediately  after  the 
Archduke's  assassination — namely,  that  the 


Magyar  leaders  had  removed  from  the  land 
of  the  living  a  person  dangerous  to  the 
continuance  of  Hungarian  supremacy! 

Count  Aehrenthal's  Influence 

Of  the  three  principal  protagonists  of 
the  Great  Austrian  Idea,  Count  Louis 
Aehrenthal,  Austro  -  Hunagrian  Foreign 
Minister  from  1906  to  1912,  was  the  most 
cautious  and,  consequently,  might  have 
proved  the  most  successful  if  he  had  not, 
unfortunately  for  his  country,  succumbed 
at  an  early  age  to  an  insidious  disease. 
But  it  is  only  stating  facts  to  say  that  he 
was  not  exactly  a  favorite  with  Francis 
Joseph,  that  Kaiser  Wilhelm  and  his  states- 
men regarded  him  with  great  distrust  and 
that  his  protector  and  close  friend,  Francis 
Ferdinand,  eventually  became  his  bitterest 
enemy  as  the  result  of  a  quarrel  between 
Aehrenthal  and  the  Chief  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  General  Staff,  Conrad  von 
Hotzendorf  (who  is  today  severely  criti- 
cised in  Austria  for  his  military  operations 
in  the  first  half  of  the  war) . 

Had  Count  Aehrenthal  become  Foreign 
Minister  ten  years  earlier,  European  poli- 
tics would  certainly  have  taken  another 
course.  But  in  1906  his  health  had  already 
become  deeply  undermined,  and  during  his 
last  official  years,  when  he  had  daily  so 
many  enemies  to  contend  with,  he  had  also 
daily  to  contend  with  death. 

It  might  be  not  unnatural  to  surmise 
that  this  Great  Austrian  Idea — which  in- 
cluded among  what  American  politicians 
would  call  its  "  planks  "  a  powerful  army, 
a  strong  fleet  and  a  resumption  of  the  for- 
eign policy  of  Prince  Eugene,  with  a  steady 
pressing  on  toward  Salonika — was  what 
finally  plunged  the  monarchy  into  war; 
but  that  is  not  the  fact.  The  idea  was  prac- 
tically dead  when  the  body  of  the  Arch- 
duke Francis  Ferdinand  was  carried  into 
the  Konak  (the  Government  Palace)  in 
Serajevo  on  that  fateful  afternoon  of  June 
28,  1914. 

Why  the  Idea  Failed 

Was  Austria  so  rotten  that  even  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  new  generation  could  not 
find  firm  ground  to  stand  upon?  Or  was 
this  new  spirit  born  out  of  due  time  ?  Both 
suppositions  are  true.  The  Great  Austrian 
Idea  started  too  late,  and  was  very  soon 
ruined  by  the  propaganda  of  the  various 
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circles  who  struggled  against  each  other 
under  the  fright! ul  governmental  pres- 
sure of  Francis  Joseph's  last  years. 

As  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  the  Great 
Austrian  Idea,  so  far  as  it  meant  imperial 
federation,  had  three  powerful  enemies — 
Hungary,  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  himself 
and  the  military  party  in  Austria.  In  or- 
der to  overcome  this  triple  hostility  of  a 
proud  and  arrogant  race  of  8,000,000  peo- 
ple, of  an  old  ruler  whose  convictions 
seemed  to  be  no  longer  subject  to  change 
and  of  a  powerful  army  clique,  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Great  Austrian  Idea,  in  and 
out  of  Court  circles  in  Vienna,  would  have 
had  to  work  in  perfect  harmony  and  would 
have  had  to  be  men  of  the  strongest  will- 
power. Lueger,  Aehrenthal  and  the  Arch- 
duke were  all  forceful  personalities,  but 
the  will-power  of  Aehrenthal  took  the  form 
of  diligence,  and  that  of  the  Archduke 
self-will,  whereas  Lueger,  the  most  popular 
Mayor  Vienna  had  ever  known,  had  the 
versatility  of  a  tribune  of  the  people.  So 
it  soon  became  evident  that  these  three  men 
could  never  work  together  for  long.  Lue- 
ger was  too  much  of  a  demagogue  for 
Count  Aehrenthal ;  Aehrenthal  was  too  dip- 
lomatic for  the  Archduke,  and  a  complete 
understanding  between  the  Archduke  and 
Lueger  di*^  not  take  place  until  shortly  be- 
fore the  death  of  the  latter. 

For  a  time  the  heir  to  the  throne  tried 
to  find  a  just  solution  of  the  South  Slav 
question,  but  in  his  latter  years,  under  the 
influence  of  high  military  officials,  a 
strong  disposition  to  increase  the  powers 
of  the  Central  Government  at  the  expense 
of  outlying  regions  was  noticeable  in  him, 
and  the  "  Trialists,"  who  advocated  the 
erection  of  a  third,  or  South  Slav,  State 
within  the  monarchy  (to  consist  of  Croatia, 
Bosnia,  Herzegovina  and  Dalmatia)  and 
who,  for  a  time,  thought  they  had  found  a 
patron  in  the  Archduke,  felt  themselves,  at 
last,  disappointed  in,  and  denied  by,  him. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  the  Great  Austrian 
Idea  was  not  quite  barren,  for  under  its 
auspices,  a  partial  adjustment  of  the  Ger- 
man-Czech differences  in  Moravia  took 
place  and,  just  before  the  war,  a  Polish- 
Ruthenian  compromise  was  brought  about 
in  Galicia.  What  was  achieved  in  Moravia 
might  certainly  have  been  arrived  at  in  Bo- 
hemia also,  and  although  the  Galician 
compromise  was  only  a  beginning,  never- 


theless a  new  policy  in  the  eastern  half  of 
the  empire  might  have  developed  from  it. 
But  facts  are  facts,  and  to  the  very  last,  on 
account  of  the  extreme  sensibility  of  the 
Hungarian  Government  on  the  subject,  the 
South  Slav  question  remained  apparently 
incapable  of  solution.  It  was,  as  it  had 
ever  been  since  1871,  a  case  of  Hungary 
stubbornly  blocking  the  way! 

The  South  Slav  Question 

As  with  all  racial  questions  in  Austria, 
the  South  Slav  problem — which,  in  the 
end,  proved  to  be  the  most  deadly  of  all, 
for  the  failure  to  solve  it  led  directly  to 
the  war  with  Serbia,  and  thus  to  the  great 
war  itself — began  as  far  back  as  the 
middle  of  the  last  century. 

In  the  revolution  of  1848,  when  the  Hun- 
garian Diet  declared  that  the  Hapsburg  dy- 
nasty had  forfeited  its  imperial  rights, 
Croatia,  which  even  then  constituted  a  part 
of  the  countries  belonging  to  the  Hunga- 
rian crown,  rose  against  the  Magyar  rebels 
in  defense  of  the  Emperor!  The  army  of 
Banus  Jellacic,  inspired  with  enthusiasm 
for  the  imperial  cause,  rushed  impetuously 
against  the  Hungarian  revolutionaries,  and 
although  their  aid  was  insufficient  and 
young  Francis  Joseph  was  finally  obliged 
to  call  in  the  armies  of  Russia  in  order 
completely  to  crush  the  Magyar  rising,  still 
the  Croats  had  every  reason  to  expect  that 
their  attitude  in  these  broils  would  meet 
with  suitable  recognition.  But  they  were 
destined  to  be  bitterly  disappointed,  for, 
eighteen  years  later,  in  the  dual  Constitu- 
tion of  1867,  the  Austrian  Kaiser  delivered 
Croatia  up  into  the  hands  of  tne  Magyars! 

The  Croats  never  forgave  the  Court  at 
Vienna  for  this  ingratitude,  and  although 
their  regiments  never  threw  down  their 
arms  and  deserted  to  the  enemy  in  the 
World  War  (as  was  done  in  only  too  many 
instances  by  the  Czechs),  their  stout  fight- 
ing against  the  Italians  was  not  due  to  their 
love  for  Austria  or  for  Hungary,  but  to 
their  deeply  rooted  dislike  for  and  fear  of 
the  Italians,  whose  claims  to  the  great  pe- 
ninsula of  Istria  and  the  eastern  or  Dalma- 
tian shore  of  the  Adriatic  were  extremely 
distasteful  to  these  blood  brothers  of  their 
Serbian  neighbors  to  the  south. 

The  other  factor  in  the  Southr  Slav  ques- 
tion arose  out  of  the  relations  between  Aus- 
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tria-Hungary  and  the  Kingdom  of  Serbia. 
During  the  nineteenth  century  these  rela- 
tions were  especially  friendly,  and  it  was 
repeatedly  proposed  to  the  Cabinet  in 
Vienna  by  the  Serbian  Government — the 
last  time  as  late  as  the  reign  of  King  Milan 
(1872-89)— that  Ser- 
bia should  be  re- 
ceived as  a  federal 
State  within  the  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian  E  m  - 
pire!  (What  would 
the  proposers  of  this 
project  in  Belgrade 
and  its  opponents  in 
Vienna  say  today  if 
they  could  revisit  this 
earth?)  In  fact,  it 
was  not  till  the  abdi- 
cation of  Milan  that 
these  relations 
altered  for  the  worse. 
At  the  beginning 
of  the  present  cen- 
tury disputes  over  the 
Magyar  customs  ad- 
ministration, which 
virtually  put  an  end 
to  the  importation  of 
Serbian"  pigs  into 
Hungary,  led  to  a 
great  deal  of  friction 
between  the  eriipire 
and  Serbia,  and  this 
friction  finally  took 
a  hostile  turn  when, 
in  1908,  Austria- 
Hungary  announced 
the  annexation  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzego- 
vina. Indeed,  from  that  time  on,  hostility 
was  a  constant  and  ever-increasing  factor 
in  disturbing  the  relations  between  the 
Danubian  monarchy  and  the  neighboring 
kingdom. 

In  fact,  on  the  annexation  of  Bosnia,  the 
South  Slav  question  became  extremely 
acute,  not  so  much  because  the  so-called 
claims  of  Serbia  to  the  country  were  in- 
fringed upon  or  because  the  politicial  feel- 
ings of  the  -  inhabitants  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  were  violated  by  this  annexa- 
tion but  because  of  the  peculiar  position 
which  Bosnia  and  its  smaller  sister  were 
finally  forced  to  occupy  in  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire. 
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There  seemed  to  be  only  three  possibili- 
ties for  Bosnia.  Either  it  must  become  a 
part  of  the  Austrian  State  or  of  the  Hun- 
garian State,  or  it  must  be  given  a  third 
Constitution,  with  a  Government  of  its  own 
under  the  Hapsburg  dynasty.  The  Aus- 
t  r  i  a  n  Government 
was  willing  to  agree 
to  any  of  the  three 
solutions,  provided 
the  Dalmatian  ques- 
tion should  not  be 
decided  unfavorably 
for  Austria.  (In  the 
compromise  of  1867 
Kaiser  Francis  Joseph 
had  promised  to  re- 
turn Dalmatia  to  the 
Hungarians,  who  de- 
clared they  had  some 
ancient  historical 
claims  to  this  tract  of 
country  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  the 
Adriatic;  but  this 
promise  was  never 
fulfilled,  and  Dal- 
matia remained 
under  Austrian  rule 
until  the  end  of  the 
World  War.)  So 
Austria  raised  no  ob- 
stacles in  regard  to 
Bosnia.  But  when 
Count  Aehrenthal 
queried  the  Hunga- 
rian Government  as 
to  its  views  he  re- 
ceived an  answer 
which  for  narrow- 
mindedness,  short-sightedness  and  silliness 
cannot  be  easily  matched.  In  short,  the 
Hungarian  Government  protested  strongly 
against  all  three  solutions! 

Hungarian  Objections 

According  to  these  Magyar  statesmen, 
the  annexation  of  Bosnia  by  Hungary  was 
out  of  the  question,  because  this  would  put 
an  end  to  the  Magyar  character  of  the  Hun- 
garian State,  a  euphemistic  way  of  saying 
that  the  addition  of  so  many  more  Slavs  to 
those  already  in  Hungary  would  make  the 
task  of  the  Magyar  overlords  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Moreover, 
Bosnia's   incorporation  by   Austria   could 
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not  be  allowed  by  Hungary,  because  the 
even  balance  of  these  two  States  of  the 
monarchy  would  be  disturbed  by  it  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  Magyars!  And,  fi- 
nally, the  creation  of  a  third  State  within 
the  empire  would  rend  asunder  the  dual 
Constitution  of  1867,  upset  the  status  quo 
and  make  Hungary's  subject  races  more 
restless  than  ever! 

The  upshot  of  all  this  was  that  Bosnia 
was  finally  annexed  by  both  Austria  and 
Hungary  on  equal  terms  and  became,  as  it 
were,  both  Austrian  and  Hungarian  State 
territory.  But  it  was  not  common  State 
territory,  for  the  Magyars  asserted  that 
this  would  be  contrary  to  their  political 
law.  Bosnia  was  Hungarian  State  territory 
for  the  Hungarians  and  Austrian  State  ter- 
ritory for  the  Austrians,  and  both  States 
gave  their  consent  that  the  joint  monarch 
should  pronounce  his  own  personal  sover- 
eignty over  Bosnia.  Altogether,  it  was  a 
tangled  up  political  skein  which  could  only 
have  been  properly  unraveled  by  what  I 
am  informed  is  a  marvel  of  ingenuity,  a 
Philadelphia  lawyer! 

At  any  rate,  the  country  had  to  be  gov- 
erned somehow,  so  the  administration  of 
Bosnia  was  again  entrusted  to  the  Common 
(or  Joint)  Minister  of  Finance,  who  had 
already  carried  on  the  administration  since 
the  occupation,  that  is  to  say,  for  thirty 
years.  In  the  same  way,  a  General  was 
continued  on  as  Governor  at  Serajevo. 

If  this  scheme  of  annexation  had  been 
worked  out  consistently,  Bosnia  would  have 
been  entitled  to  send  representatives  to  the 
Vienna  as  well  as  to  the  Budapest  Parlia- 
ment. But  the  Hungarian  interpreters  of 
political  law  were  not  so  consistent  as  all 
this,  for  the  Magyars  in  the  Hungarian 
I'arliament  did  not  wish  to  find  themselves 
face  to  face  with  a  united  group  of  Slav 
Deputies.  So  Bosnia  was  given  a  Diet  of 
its  own  at  Serajevo  and  was  expected  to 
be  reasonably  content  with  a  so-called  Par- 
liamentary body  which  was  a  sham,  pure 
and  simple.  Meanwhile,  of  course,  there 
was  no  Minister  who  was  responsible  to 
Bosnia;  there  was  no  Administrative  Court 
of  Law;  and,  most  important  of  all,  Bosnia 
had  no  vote  in  the  settlement  of  her  own 
affairs.  In  a  word,  except  for  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  Diet  at  Serajevo,  which 
was   generally   dismissed  when   it   became 


awkward  for  the  General  in  Command,  : 
and  for  the  fact  that  the  bells  no  longer 
rang  in  Bosnia  on  the  Sultan's  birthday, 
one  might  well  have  said  that  there  had 
not  been  the  slightest  change  made  in  this 
country  by  the  annexation. 

The  consequence  of  all  this,  naturally, 
was  extreme  dissatisfaction  in  both  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  political  conditions  be- 
ing the  same  in  both  territories,  and  it  is 
well  within  the  facts  to  say  that  Magyar 
policy  in  Bosnia  and  elsewhere,  from  this 
time  on,  plowed  and  prepared  the  soil 
for  the  seeds  of  the  Greater  Serbia  propa- 
ganda in  the  South  Slav  provinces  of  the 
empire.  In  fact,  during  the  six  years  from 
the  annexation  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
World  War,  the  Hungarians  seemed  to  do 
everything  to  bring  about  a  catastrophe. 

An  Impossible  Situation 

Even  the  authorities  in  Vienna  could  not 
obtain  a  true  picture  of  affairs  in  these 
South  Slav  territories,  for  these  were  ad- 
ministered by  three  different  Government 
departments,  each  of  which  kept  secret 
from  the  other  two  its  policy,  its  informa- 
tion and  its  intentions. 

One  part  of  the  South  Slav  territory, 
comprising  Carniola,  Istria  and  Dalmatia, 
belonged  to  Austria;  another  part,  Croatia, 
Slavonia  and  the  Banat,  was  Hungarian 
Slate  territory;  while  the  third  part,  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  was,  as  has  been  said,  the 
domain  of  the  Joint  Minister  of  Finance, 
v/ho  was  seated  in  Vienna,  and  was  under 
the  immediate  administration  of  a  General 
who  ruled  at  Serajevo.  Neither  a  Com- 
rrjon  Minister  nor  the  Austrian  Government 
itself  was  allowed  to  interfere  with  what 
Hungarians  did  in  their  own  South  Slav 
domains.  The  slightest  attempt  on  the  part 
of  a  Common  or  of  a  purely  Austrian  Min- 
ister to  obtain  information  about  that 
policy,  or  even  to  use  influence  of  any  kind 
in  those  affairs,  was  considered  interfer- 
ence in  Hungary's  sovereign  rights,  and 
led  immediately  to  violent  scenes  in  the 
Budapest  Parliament,  to  angry  interpella- 
tions, to  Ministerial  crises,  in  fact,  to  dis- 
turbances of  all  kinds. 

As  for  Austria's  own  South  Slav  admin- 
istrative districts,  she  entrusted  them  to 
three  imperial  Governors,  whose  personal 
interest  it  was  to  represent  conditions  in 
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their  respective  provinces  in  the  rosiest 
possible  light. 

As  for  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  it  was 
quite  hopeless  to  expect  that  the  truth 
might  get  abroad  and  compel  the  authori- 
ties to  make  a  radical  change  in  the  system. 
If  the  Common  Minister  of  Finance  com- 
plained, in  Vienna,  of  the  increase  of 
Greater  Serbia  propaganda  in  Bosnia,  the 
Imperial  Military  Office  faced  him  and 
accused  him  of  only  wishing  to  make  dif- 
ficulties for  the  General  in  Command  at 
Serajevo;  whereas,  if  the  General  in  ques- 
tion reported  an  increase  in  the  same  agi- 
tation, he  was  confronted  by  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  who  reproached  him  with  seek- 
ing an  opportunity  to  obtain  carte  blanche 
for  his  own  military  functions  in  Bosnia. 

Does  it  seem,  perhaps,  as  if  this  state- 
ment is  exaggerated?  Indeed,  things  were 
really  as  I  have  described  them,  and  even 
much  worse. 

Among  Austrian  officials  there  were 
many  instances  where  an  earnest  effort  was 
made  to  make  the  best  of  things  within 
the  limitations  of  the  existing  institutions. 
But  it  was  these  institutions  themselves 
which  prevented  any  good  and  fruitful  ac- 
tivity; and  whenever  an  attempt  was  made 
to  improve  conditions,  the  insurmountable 
opposition  of  these  institutions  brought 
everything  to  a  standstill.  And  when  I 
say  "  institutions,"  I  mean,  in  most  cases, 
the  "  system "  which  Hungary  had  built 
up  since  1867,  and  which  she  was  deter- 
mined to  perpetuate  at  all  costs. 

Author's  Personal  Experiences 

My  own  experiences  with  the  system 
I  have  described  were  such  that,  even 
now,  when  a  terrible  abyss  has  swallowed 
that  system,  I  cannot  quite  overcome  my 
indignation  when  thinking  of  it.  During 
the  last  few  years  before  the  World  War 
I  went  about  in  Vienna  from  one  Govern- 
ment office  to  another,  and  to  all  the  of- 
ficial places  that  were  open  to  me,  and 
stated  the  facts  as  I  saw  them;  I  deliber- 
ated with  political  friends,  I  made  jour- 
neys, I  collected  facts,  I  compiled  me- 
morials; in  short,  I  did  everything  I  could 
to  convince  the  Government  that  the  South 
Slav  question  must  be  solved  immediately, 
and  that  each  delay  in  achieving  such  a 
solution  brought  the  empire  nearer  to  a 
catastrophe.     Hundreds  of  others  saw  the 


storm  clouds  rising  in  the  south,  and  raised 
their  voices  in  warning,  but  it  was  all  in 
vain.  Everything  remained  in  the  old 
grooves. 

Then  came  the  Balkan  war.  Serbia 
proved  victorious  and  greatly  enlarged  her 
territories,  and  the  dissatisfaction  in  Bosnia 
increased  from  day  to  day. 

After  the  Balkan  war  came  to  an  end 
in  the  Summer  of  1913,  I  traveled  once 
more  through  the  South  Slav  provinces  of 
the  empire.  The  conditions  that  I  found 
there  threw  me  into  a  state  of  the  greatest 
dismay  and  strengthened  my  opinion  that 
a  catastrophe  was  impending.  Therefore, 
on  Aug.  18,  1913,  I  addressed  a  memorial 
from  Spalato  to  Count  Frederick  Szapary, 
then  Under  Secretary  of  State  in  the  For- 
eign Office,  stating  all  that  I  had  seen, 
and  making  no  secret  of  what  I  feared. 

After  first  trying  to  describe  the  spread 
of  the  South  Slav  movement  in  these  prov- 
inces, and  then  giving  a  picture  of  the  anti- 
Austrian  feeling  which  I  had  found  in  all 
circles,  I  pointed  to  the  stupid  and  inef- 
ficient governmental  system  which  was 
practically  driving  these  countries  into  the 
arms  of  the  empire's  foe,  that  is  to  say, 
the  Kingdom  of  Serbia.  I  called  the  For- 
eign Office's  attention  to  the  incontrovert- 
ible fact  that  there  was  not  only  no  co- 
operation between  the  foreign  policy  and 
the  home  policy  of  the  monarchy,  and  no 
connection  between  the  South  Slav  policies 
of  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  Govern- 
ments and  that  of  the  joint  Finance  Minis- 
try as  the  administrator  of  Bosnia,  but 
that  there  was  not  even  a  common  basis 
for  the  policy  of  the  Austrian  Governor 
in  Trieste  and  the  policy  of  the  Austrian 
Governor  in  Dalmatia! 

In  Trieste,  I  pointed  out,  they  governed 
by  pitting  the  Slovenes  against  the  Ital- 
ians; in  Zara,  by  pitting  the  Italians 
against  the  Croats.  In  Southern  Dalmatia, 
where  Croats  and  Serbs  lived  side  by  side, 
the  whole  art  of  government  still  seemed 
to  consist  of  playing  off  one  Slav  party 
against  the  other,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that, 
after  the  Balkan  war,  the  South  Slav  move- 
ment became  so  strong  that  even  the  Cath- 
olic Croats  began  actually  to  attend  the 
Greek  Orthodox  church  of  the  Serbs! 

I  also  pointed  out  that  Austria-Hungary, 
in  case  of  a  war  against  any  opponent, 
would  be  deprived  of  three  non-Slav  army 
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corps  which  would  have  to  be  used  to  put 
down  a  rising  in  the  South  Slav  provinces; 
whereas,  in  case  of  a  war  against  the 
Balkans  or  Russia,  the  empire  would  be 
unable  to  use  three  army  corps  recruited 
from  the  South  Slav 
province,  because 
they  could  not  be  de- 
pended upon  in  a  war 
against  Slavs.  Besides 
this,  in  case  of  a  con- 
flict between  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Russia, 
three  or  four  non- 
S  1  a  V  corps  would 
have  to  be  deployed 
along  the  southern 
frontier  to  guard 
against  an  attack  by 
Serbia.  Hence,  in  a 
Russian  conflict,  at 
least  six  or  seven 
army  corps  could  not 
possibly  be  dis- 
patched to  the  Gali- 
cian  seat  of  war. 

In  short,  the  mon- 
archy appeared  to  me 
to  be  pursuing  a  dis- 
astrous policy  which 
would  almost  certain- 
ly precipitate  it  into 
an  abyss! 


The 
Warning  Ignored 

This  humble  me- 
morial, which  is,  at 
present,  gathering 
dust  in  the  State 
archives  in  Vienna,  was  handed  over  to 
Count  Berchtold  by  Count  Szapary,and,  by 
order  of  Count  Berchtold  (who  was  still 
Foreign  Minister  when  the  great  war  began, 
and  will,  therefore,  go  down  in  history  as 
at  least  partly  responsible  for  all  that  fol- 
lowed that  fatal  ultimatum  to  Serbia), 
copies  of  the  memorial  were  sent  to 
both  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  Prime 
Ministers.  Count  Tisza  returned  no  answer 
— which  was,  perhaps,  characteristic; 
Magyar  statesmen  either  fiercely  denounce 
a  thing  or  ignore  it  altogether!  The  Aus- 
trian Prime  Minister,  Count  Sturgkh,  an- 
swered, after  some  little  time,  that,  as  for 
conditions  in  Dalmatia,  the  Imperial  Gov- 
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ernor  in  Zara  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
statements  in  the  memorial  were  exagger- 
ated. 

Some  months  later  I  was  attached  to  the 
Foreign  Office  in  Vienna,  where  I  had  to 
deal  with  secret  ser- 
vice data  concerning 
the  South  Slav  move- 
ment. In  the  mean- 
time, Count  Szapary 
had  gone  to  St. 
Petersburg  as  Am- 
bassador, and  Count 
Forgach  had  been 
nominated  in  his 
place  as  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Early  in  J914 
Count  Forgach  di- 
rected me  to  suggest 
improvements  in  our 
methods  of  obtaining 
the  facts  of  the  South 
Slav  agitation.  As  the 
propositions  which  I 
submitted,  some 
weeks  later,  required 
not  only  financial 
support  but  also  the 
political  approval  of 
both  the  Austrian  and 
Hungarian  Govern- 
ments, Count  Forgach 
asked  me  to  bring  the 
matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  both  Prime 
Ministers,  which  I 
did. 

I  heard  nothing 
further  of  my  sugges- 
tions for  some  time.  Then,  one  day.  Count 
Forgach  returned  my  memoranda  to  me, 
intimating  that  my  proposals  were  much 
too  far-reaching,  and  that  the  whole  busi- 
ness was  uncalled  for  anyway,  as  Count 
Tisza  had  declared  to  him  that  there  was 
no  South  Slav  question  at  all!  Let  this  be 
remembered.  In  the  Spring  of  1914,  a  few 
months  before  the  murder  of  Francis 
Ferdinand  by  a  young  Serbian  fanatic,  a 
few  months  before  that  Vienna  Privy  Coun- 
cil of  July  7  in  which  the  Austrian  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Common  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, Dr.  von  Bilinski,  declared  that,  un- 
less a  victorious  war  was  waged  against 
Serbia,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  would  be 
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lost  to  the  empire;  a  few  months  before 
the  fatal  ultimatum  to  Serbia,  the  Hun- 
garian Prime  Minister  asserted  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  South  Slav  ques- 
tion! 

Looking  back  now  at  all  the  blood  that 

has  flowed  under  the 

bridges  of  Europe 
since  that  day  (in- 
cluding, it  may  be 
noted,  Count  Tisza's 
own ! ) ,  it  seems  in- 
credible that  a  states- 
man of  Tisza's  ex- 
perience and  reputa- 
tion could  have  made 
such  a  statement.  But 
he  did. 

These  facts  go  to 
show  that,  in  the 
period  between  the 
Balkan  war  of  1913 
and  the  tragedy  at 
Serajevo  in  June, 
1914,  the  internal 
process  of  dissolution 
had  passed  to  its  last 
throes,  and  that  there 
were  only  two  kinds 
of  statesmen  left  in 
Austria  -  Hungary — 
those  who  declared 
that  there  was  noth- 
ing the  matter  with 
the  State  (like  Tisza 
and  his  Hungarians) 
and  those  who  said 
the  empire  was 
doomed. 

It  was  not  the  Greater  Austrian  Idea 
which  was  to  blame  for  the  anti-Serbian 
frenzy  that  raged  in  the  empire  after  the 
outrage  at  Serajevo,  nor  was  it  the  haughty 
frivolty  of  some  statesmen  and  Generals 
thirsting  for  fame  which  plunged  Austria- 
Hungary  into  the  World  War.  The  cause 
is  much  more  tragic,  much  more  deep- 
seated,  much  more  the  result  of  years  of 
intolerant   oppression   and  suppression 

Let  us  recall,  briefly,  what  I  have  tried 
to  make  plain.  Since  the  dual  Constitu- 
tion of  1867,  the  empire  has  been  as  if 
paralyzed.  Political  development  in  Aus- 
tria becomes  more  and  more  stagnant. 
The  awakening  subject  nations  begin  to 
strive  after  the  right  of  self-government. 


(Photo   R.    Lechner,   Vienna) 

ARCHDUKE   FRANCIS   FERDINAND 
Heir    apparent    to   the    Austro-Hungarian 


throne, 


whose    assassination 
the  W«rld  War 


The  Emperor  is  willing  to  grant  these 
rights,  but  the  Magyar  rulers  oppose  and 
wreck  this  movement.  The  dissatisfaction 
in  Bohemia  and  in  the  South  Slav  coun- 
tries becomes  threatening. 

For  a   time,   solutions  are   eagerly  and 

conscientiously 

sought.  But  all  these 
attempts  fail,  either 
because  the  German- 
Magyar  alliance  for 
the  maintenance  of 
German  supremacy  in 
Austria  and  of  Mag- 
yar supremacy  in 
Hungary  frustrates 
all  such  attempts,  or 
because  the  projects 
themselves  are  under- 
taken with  insuffi- 
cient means.  Finally, 
all  such  attempts  are 
given  up  for  good, 
and  this  one  maxim 
remains:  Preserve 
the  monarchy  in  its 
present  state  as  long 
as  possible.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury scarcely  any  one 
believes  that  the  em- 
pire will  survive  the 
death  of  Francis 
Joseph. 

Suddenly,  however, 
some  men  arise  and 
make  a  stand  against 
this  pessimism.  They 
bring  to  light  new 
ideas,  and  the  young  men  receive  these 
ideas  with  enthusiasm.  But  these  reformers 
are  only  isolated  men.  They  are  vehement- 
ly opposed,  and  they  oppose  each  other. 
They  waste  their  strength  battling  against 
an  antiquated  system,  against  misunder- 
standing, against  mistrust  and  against  an 
adverse  fate.  One  after  the  other  is  car- 
ried of  by  an  untimely  death.  An  old 
Emperor  and  the  Magyar  oligarchy  survive 
them  all. 

The  internal  decay  is  disastrous.  It  is 
only  with  difficulty  that  the  prestige  of 
a  great  power  is  still  kept  up  abroad.  Then 
the  Balkan  war  and  the  Peace  of  Bucharest 
tend  to  destroy  even  this. 

The  only  strong  personality  left  in  the 


precipitated 
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whole  empire  is  Count  Tisza,  the  absolute 
ruler  in  Hungary,  the  most  stubborn  op- 
ponent of  any  extension  of  the  franchise 
in  Hungary  and  a  passionate  hater  of  all 
non-Magyar  peoples,  the  man  who  was  de- 
termined, under  all  circumstances,  to  up- 
hold as  strongly  German  supremacy  in 
Austria  as  he  did  Magyar  supremacy  in 
Hungary.  If  the  great  war  had  not  come 
when  it  did,  there  would  soon  have  been 
riots  in  either  Bosnia  or  Bohemia  (or  per- 
haps both),  and  Tisza  would  have  sup- 
pressed these  riots  with  Magyar  and  Ger- 
man troops;  then  Russia  would  probably 
have  intervened. 

Even  if  the  war  had  turned  out  dif- 
ferently for  Austria-Hungary,  the  empire 
would  not  have  been  really  victorious  till 
it  had  smashed  dualism  and  had  given  all 
races  the  right  of  self-government.  Austria 
was  not  conquered  on  that  day  when  Count 
Michael  Karolyi  acted  consistently  with 
Magyar  policies  since  1867  by  recalling  the 
Hungarian  troops  from  the  Italian  front, 
tlms  giving  the  Italians  the  opportunity  of 
advancing  through  the  gaps  in  the  line! 
No;  Austria  was  not  conquered  then.  She 
was  already  conquered  when  she  entered 
the  war.    The  war  only  ended  the  tragedy. 

Extent  of  the  Catastrophe 

As  I  look  back  upon  the  imperial  glories 
of  the  recent  past — for  there  were  glories 
in  Vienna  not  so  long  ago — I  am  reminded 
of  that  Russian  who,  viewing  the  Bolshe- 
vistic chaos,  exclaimed  with  concentrated 
bitterness: 

"  What  have  you  done  with  my  Russia?" 
And  so  I,  today,  looking  upon  the  wreck 
of  a  great  empire,  cry  out: 

"  Oh,  Hungary,  what  have  you  done  with 
my  Austria?" 

To  which  I  am  compelled  to  add: 
"  Oh,  Hungary,  what  have  you  done  to 
yourself?  " 

For  it  is  a  new  Europe  that  I  behold,  a 
shifting  of  boundaries,  a  rearrangement  of 
territories,  a  reshuffling  of  races  and  peo- 
ples, such  as  would  have  seemed  impossi- 
ble to  that  aged  monarch  who  now  lies, 
peaceful  and  unknowing,  in  his  bronze 
casket  in  the  marble-lined  Hapsburg  crvpt 
of  Vienna's  Capuchin  Church. 

And  what  havoc  has  been  wrought 
among   the    great   and   powerful    in   eight 


short  years!  The  old  Emperor  is  gone; 
their  hear-apparent,  slain,  together  with 
his  wife,  by  a  young  Serbian's  bullet, 
sleeps  his  last  sleep  in  his  own  private 
chapel  beside  the  Danube;  another  heir 
ascends  the  imperial  throne,  is  dethroned, 
makes  two  feeble  attempts  to  regain  the 
Hungarian  crown,  and  dies  in  exile  on 
the  Island  of  Madeira;  Count  Sturgkh, 
the  Austrian  Premier,  dies  at  the  hands  of 
an  Austrian  political  opponent;  Count 
Berchtold  dwells  in  semi-exile  in  Switzer- 
land; even  Count  Tisza,  that  man  of  iron, 
is  shot  down  by  a  Hungarian  private  sol- 
dier ! 

"  Vae  victis!  "  Woe  to  the  vanquished! 
And  the  vanquished  have  indeed  suffered, 
as  a  cursory  glance  at  the  list  of  territorial 
casualties  will  show. 

Austria  (as  distinct  from  Hungary)  has 
lost,  through  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain, 
this  imposing  list  of  long-held  lands:  Bo- 
hemia, Galicia,  Austrian  Silesia,  Moravia, 
Bukowina,  Carniola,  Southern  Styria, 
Southern  Tyrol,  parts  of  Southern  Co- 
rinthia,  Trieste,  Istria,  Gorizia  and  Dal- 
matia. 

And  Hungary,  the  intolerant,  the  arro- 
gant, the  super-proud?  What  has  she  let 
slip  from  her  imperious  grasp?  The  list 
is  no  less  imposing,  for  it  includes:  Tran- 
sylvania, Croatia,  Slavonia,  the  Burgen* 
land,  the  northern  districts  of  Hungary 
now  known  as  Slovakia,  the  district  of 
Pressburg,  the  Banat  and  other  southern 
districts  of  Hungary  and  the  much-disputed 
City  of  Fiume.  ^ 

And  Austria  and  Hungary  together  have 
lost  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina! 

Was  ever  an  empire  in  modern  times  so 
dissected  by  the  knives  of  its  enemies,  so 
torn  asunder  by  the  dogs  of  war? 

Austrians  grieve  today — some  of  them, 
at  any  rate — over  the  almost  pitiful  shrink- 
ing of  their  own  State  territory.  But  what 
is  quiet  grief  and  untongued  regret  west  of 
the  Leitha  River  becomes,  east  of  that  boun- 
dary stream,  boisterous  and  vocal  humilia- 
tion, shame,  hatred  and  rage!  For  Hun- 
gary's pride  is  humbled  in  the  dust,  where- 
as she  had  been  accustomed  to  humbling 
other  people  in  that  same  commodity. 

Outside  the  beautiful  Parliament  House 
in  Budapest  stands  a  great  equestrian 
statue  of  Count  Julius  Andrassy,  which  is 
doubtless  intended  to  suggest,  by  its  mag- 
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nitude  and  by  the  sculptured  reliefs  upon 
its  marble  base,  the  pre-eminent  position 
which  its  subject  occupies  in  the  hearts  of 
Hungarians.  And  yet  this  same  Andrassy, 
by  his  drawing  up  of  the  dualistic  legisla- 
tion and  by  his  subsequent  insistence  upon 
German-Magyar  supremacy  in  the  two 
halves  of  the  empire,  is  the  pre-eminent 
architect  of  Hungary's  miseries  today! 

And  the  aristocratic  Magyar  ox  has  not 
yet  finished  grinding  the  corn  of  affliction. 
For  even  among  the  Simon  Pure  Hunga- 
rians themselves  there  are  things  brewing 
that  Count  Julius  dreamt  not  of  in  his 
philosophy.  For  the  Magyar  magnates, 
those  picturesquely  clad  nobles  who  have 
ruled  so  long  and  so  autocratically,  not 
only  their  subject  races  but  even  their  own 


people,  are  now  face  to  face  with  an  indus- 
trial revolution,  and  the  powerful  Agrarian 
Party  in  the  House  of  Deputies  openly  de- 
clares it  will  carve  up  into  small  pieces,  a 
la  Lloyd  George,  those  great  landed  estates 
over  which  the  magnates  can  still  ride  for 
days  and  yet  never  set  their  horses'  feet 
outside  their  own  land! 

I  am  told  that  they  say,  in  Herbert 
Hoover's  America,  when  a  man's  sins  come 
back  to  plague  him,  that  his  "chickens  have 
come  home  to  roost "  !  Of  a  surety,  Hun- 
gary's chickens  have  come  home  to  roost. 
Her  sins  against  the  Bohemians,  the  Poles, 
the  Rumanians,  the  South  Slavs — against 
all  her  suppressed  minorities — have  at  last 
destroyed  her.  Verily,  intolerance  is  the 
foe  of  empire! 


EXPROPRIATING  THE  RUSSIAN  CHURCH  TREASURES 


'T'HE  seizure  of  the  treasures  in  Russia's 
churches,  ordered  by  a  recent  decree 
of  the  Soviet  Government,  was  in  full 
swing  at  the  beginning  of  April.  There 
had  been  collected  from  ten  provinces  to 
that  date  some  70  pounds  of  gold  and 
17,820  pounds  of  silver.  Up  to  March 
13,  churches  in  the  Viatka  Government  had 
yielded  about  4,500  carats  of  diamonds 
and  nearly  ten  pounds  of  pearls  and  other 
jewels.  M.  Serafimov,  Ukrainian  Deputy 
Commissary  of  the  Interior,  reported  to 
Premier  Lenin  at  the  end  of  March  that 
the  treasures  of  the  ancient  Kiev  monastery 
(Kievo-Pechorskaya  Lavra)  alone,  when 
converted  into  cash,  would  buy  sufficient 
food  to  sustain  the  entire  famine-stricken 
population  of  the  Ukraine  and  Black  Sea 
districts  for  several  months.  Two  miters 
of  pure  gold,  weighing  several  pounds, 
and  studded  with  large  diamonds,  had  been 
appraised  in  1870,  and  declared  to  have  a 
value  of  $25,000,000.  From  six  churches 
in  the  outlying  districts  of  Moscow,  requi- 
sitioning parties  on  Sunday,  April  2,  ob- 
tained 3,132  pounds  of  silver,  a  quafltity 
of  gold,  and  24  diamonds.  Two  syna- 
gogues yielded  71  pounds  of  silver  and 
2  gold  ornaments.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment had  begun,  in  the  presence  of  Bishop 


Antonin,  to  smelt  the  gold  and  silver  thus 
confiscated.  The  Famine  Committee  had 
asked  the  Government  to  advance  1,000,000 
gold  rubles  against  the  valuables  already 
secured  in  order  to  purchase  grain  abroad 
without  delay. 

Meanwhile,  the  anticipated  struggle  of 
the  Church  against  these  spoliations  of 
ecclesiastical  treasure  had  begun  in  earnest 
and  intense  feeling  was  being  manifested 
throughout  the  country.  The  higher  digni- 
taries of  the  Church,  headed  by  Archbishop 
Tikhon,  Patriarch  of  all  Russia,  were  urg- 
ing resistance  and  opposing  the  requisi- 
tions. The  Government  theory  is  said  to 
be  that  the  great  mass  of  people  and  the 
minor  clergy  approve  these  expropriations 
and  that  the  higher  princes  of  the  Church 
are  resisting  for  political  reasons.  The 
Bolshevist  press  is  urging  the  application 
of  counter-revolutionary  penalties  against 
these  and  other  opposers.  Posters  promi- 
nently displayed  declare  that  "  every  pound 
of  Church  silver  means  forty  pounds 
of  bread  for  the  starving,"  and  one  poster 
shows  the  Patriarch,  clad  in  jeweled  gar- 
ments and  surrounded  by  heaps  of  dia- 
monds, by  the  side  of  two  starving  peas- 
ants pleading  for  aid,  while  all  around 
lie  piles  of  dead  bodies. 


One   of  the   well-equipped  kitchens  for  reii.i:    wjik   lu    Vienna.     The   food   is  cooked   in   great 
caldrons,  each  holding  600  liters.     In  the  foreground  stand  the  thermos  kettles 


THE  MAKING  OF  A  NEW 

AUSTRIA 

By  Jacob  L.  Crane,  Jr. 


How  Austria^  reduced  from  her  former  proud  estate,  is  bravely 
carvirig  out  a  new  future — The  growing  land  settlement  movement 
an  impressive  omen  of  the  new  spirit 


A  FEW  months  ago  the  world  was 
asking,  "  How  can  we  keep  the 
starving  Austrians  alive?"  That 
question  is  being  answered  by  the  relief 
work  of  the  Western  nations.  And  now  the 
question  has  become,  How  can  this  charity- 
case  remnant  of  Austria  keep  itself  alive? 
This  is  a  much  more  difficult  problem,  but 
the  new  Austria  is  actually  solving  it — for 
the  country  provinces  by  the  program  of 
agricultural  rehabilitation  and  for  the 
cities,  especially  for  Vienna,  by  the  land 
settlement  movement.  The  latter  is  of 
greater  interest  to  us;  it  affects  over  half 
the  population  of  the  new  State  and  it  is 
unique  in  the  reconstruction  of  Europe. 
Three  year  ago,  after  the  war  had  de- 


pleted ihe  man-power,  and  defeat  had  de- 
moralized the  life  of  Austria,  the  little 
group  of  allied  statesmen,  exerting  greater 
influence  over  human  destiny  than  had 
ever  before  been  placed  in  a  few  men's 
hands,  carved  up  the  old  Austrian  empire 
and  segregated  the  Austrian  race  within 
new  borders  which  left  them  without  sup- 
port and  surrounded  by  enemies.  In  spit=i 
of  their  value  to  Europe  and  the  world  and 
their  appeal  to  humanitarian  sympathy, 
these  7,000,000  people  seemed  doomed  to 
die.  The  decline  was  fearfully  rapid.  No 
one  could  measure  the  rate  of  disintegra- 
tion and  death  in  the  humble  farming  dis- 
tricts or  in  the  mountains,  although  the 
stories  of  families  dying  out  and  of  the 
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general  spread  of  hunger  and  disease  are 
gruesome  enough.  But  for  Vienna,  whose 
population  is  more  than  one-fourth  that  of 
all  Austria,  we  have  statistics. 

In  1912  about  40,000  were  born  in 
Vienna  and  32,000  died;  but  in  1918  only 
20,000  were  born,  while  44,000  died.  At 
this  rate  of  decreasing  vitality  and  of 
death,  Vienna  would  have  disappeared 
from  the  maps  in  a  few  years.  In  1919 
and  1920  some  thousands  of  lives  were 
saved  by  the  first  relief  work,  and  the  birth 
rate  increased  because  of  the  return  of  the 
soldiers,  but  still  only  24,000  were  born 
each  year  and  39,000  died,  in  this  one-time 
gay  and  debonair  city. 

During  these  last  grim  years  the  pro- 
fessional and  artistic  classes  have  suffered 
especially.  Most  of  them  without  work, 
with  the  value  of  their  savings  dwindled  to 
literally  nothing,  they  have  watched  the 
cost  of  food  and  clothing  climb  day  by 
day  until  it  is  now  more  than  one  hundred 
times  the  pre-war  level.  Even  for  those 
who  have  work,  salaries  have  advanced 
only  ten  to  fifteen  times  in  the  face  of  this 
hundred-fold  increase  in  the  cost  of  keep- 
ing alive.  Living  standards  came  down  to 
the  absolute  minimum  even  for  the  better 
classes,  the  health  tone  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation was  lowered,  starvation  began,  emi- 
gration followed,  until  a  virtual  exodus 
from  the  city  was  threatened.  Vienna  was 
dying.  And,  less  spectacularly,  the  rest  of 
Austria  was  dying,  too. 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  headlong  decline 
a  powerful  force  entered  to  turn  the  tide. 
Relief  work,  supported  in  largest  measure 
by  American  funds,  but  participated  in  by 
ten  nations,  has  been  supplying  the  life- 
saving  margin  of  necessities  to  those  near- 
est the  border  of  starvation.  A  "  League 
to  Save  Austria  "  was  organized  by  the  co- 
ordination of  the  relief  work.  Argentina, 
Chile,  North  America,  Egypt,  and  every 
country  in  Europe,  both  old  and  new,  were 
represented.  A  vast  system  of  food  dis- 
tribution, sick  relief  and  social  rehabilita- 
tion was  put  into  operation. 

As  the  millions  of  relief  money  poured 
into  the  coffers  of  the  central  bureau, 
food,  clothing  and  medicine  flowed  out 
through  thousands  of  feeding  stations  and 
health  centres.  Daily  a  quarter  of  a  million 
people,  mostly  children,  were  supplied 
with  the   necessary   food   and   clothing  to 


keep  them  alive.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  children  were  sent  to  other 
countries,  particularly  to  Switzerland,  to  be 
adopted  and  cared  for.  Thousands  of  lives 
were  saved  and  re-established;  the  margin 
of  food  necessary  to  prevent  the  death  of 
Austria  was  provided,  and  utter  de- 
moralization prevented,  both  by  the  feed- 
ing and  by  the  work  of  social  reconstruc- 
tion. This  battle  of  the  relief  workers 
against  hunger  and  degeneration  has  been 
fought  out  month  by  month  to  victory, 
rallying  more  and  more  of  the  world's  sup- 
port in  a  spectacle  never  seen  before: 
7,000,000  people  saved  from  the  results  of 
defeat  and  starvation  jointly  by  their 
friends  and  enemies. 

But  relief  cannot  go  on  forever.  Soon 
the  money  will  be  exhausted,  and  the  hu- 
manitarian impulses  of  the  contributing 
peoples  will  be  diverted  to  other  demands. 
The  dismembered  Austria  created  in  the 
Hall  of  Mirrors  at  Versailles  will  be  left 
to  fend  for  herself,  to  develop  an  inde- 
pendent, self-supporting  life  for  her  pau- 
perized, half  starved  people. 

For  this  task  of  self  rehabilitation  there 


Typical  line  of  children  in  Vienna  waiting 

at  a  feeding  station,  with  ration  card,  cup 

and  spoon   in  hand 
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remains,  in  spite  of  the  physical  and  moral 
decline  of  the  Austrians,  an  astonishing 
human  vitality;  imagination,  humility,  the 
social  spirit,  and  the  will  on  every  hand 
to  rebuild  a  system  of  social  organization 
and  of  food  production  which  will  replace, 
rather  than  reproduce,  the  obscure  serf  life 
of  the  country  and  the  old  parasitic  life 
of  Vienna. 

With  the  shock  of  the  defeat  and  of  the 
collapse  after  the  war  more  and  more  dis- 
tant, and  with  starvation  at  least  post- 
poned, the  Austrian  is  realizing  for  the 
first  time  that  this  is  his  own  country  to 
make  something  out  of  as  best  he  can. 
From  this  realization  an  intense  singleness 
of  purpose  has  appeared;  all  the  will  and 
intelligence  of  the  country  are  directed,  as 
they  never  were  under  the  iponarchy,  to  the 
solution  of  the  most  pressing  human  prob- 
lems. And,  under  the  very  shadow  of  de- 
feat and  starvation,  there  is  a  growing  cur- 
rent of  confidence,  or  at  least  of  hope  for 
the  future.  This  optimistic  psychology, 
unique  in  the  depression  of  Europe  today, 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  recon- 
struction of  Austria. 

But  to  accomplish  this  reconstruction, 
the  vitality  and  energy  of  the  people  must 
depend  upon  the  remaining  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country,  and  these  resources 
have  been  sadly  depleted.  Most  of  the 
timber,  iron,  coal,  oil,  and  many  of  the 
manufactures,  have  been  awarded,  in  the 
division  of  land  creating  new  States,  to 
hostile  peoples  around  Austria.  The  en- 
tire industrial,  banking  and  transportation 
systems  have  been  cut  off  from  their  main 
sources  of  life.  For  a  time  investigators 
declared  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
Austria  to  support  herself  on  the  re- 
sources remaining  to  her. 

Now,  however,  new  iron  deposits  have 
been  discovered,  and  a  vigorous  movement 
is  on  foot  to  develop  water  power  on 
mountain  streams,  ])articularly  in  that  most 
beautiful  part  of  Europe,  the  Austrian 
Tyrol.  Incidentally  the  exploitation  of 
this  mountain  scenery  for  tourist  travel 
will  be  another  important  asset  in  Aus- 
tria's industrial  recovery.  On  the  coal  that 
is  available,  iron  and  steel  mills  are 
already  utilizing  the  new  ore. 

Plans  are  being  developed  for  the  re- 
organization and  expansion  of  the  entire 
industrial   life  of  the  country.     In  a  few 


years,  competent  students  now  believe,  the 
little  State  will  be  self-supporting  indus- 
trially. In  the  meantime,  however,  the  city 
population — the  factory  workers,  those  en- 
gaged in  the  transportation,  sale,  and  dis- 
tribution of  manufactured  goods,  and  the 
professional  and  clerical  classes — cannot 
earn  enough  to  buy  sufficient  food  at  the 
present  prices.  Nor  could  they  buy  it  even 
if  their  incomes  were  vastly  greater.  Al- 
though the  land  will  soon  supply  food  for 
those  living  on  it  if  the  relief  work  keeps 
the  wolf  from  the  door  through  this  Win- 
ter, it  cannot  for  a  number  of  years  fur- 
nish the  city  populations  with  food;  for 
the  agricultural  rehabilitation  is  slow.  In 
the  meantime,  the  cities  are  faced  with  a 
period  of  slack  work  and  critical  scarcity 
of  food. 

In  Vienna  the  situation  has  been  par- 
ticularly acute.  For  her,  the  former  proud^ 
parasitical,  and  beautiful  capital  of  the 
old  empire,  the  period  between  the  with- 
drawal of  the  relief  work  and  the  in- 
dustrial recovery  had  every  indication  of 
being  fatal.  She  had  lived  on  govern- 
ment, diplomacy,  industry,  banking  and 
foreigners,  and  now  that  she  has  been 
demoted  to  the  capital  of  a  wrecked,  starv- 
ing Austria  of  7,000,000  people,  she  has 
little  left  to  support  the  old  life  in  the  old 
way.  Heads  of  former  government  bu- 
reaus, their  secretaries  and  clerks,  the  ar- 
tists and  professors,  many  former  mer- 
chants and  bankers,  are  washing  windows, 
splitting  wood,  or,  if  they  are  less  lucky, 
walking  the  streets  between  the  hours  for 
the  bread  line. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  still  a  hysterical 
remnant  of  the  gay  life  of  Vienna.  In  this 
city  of  gaunt,  undernourished  millions  and 
silent  palaces,  the  profiteers  and  foreigners 
are  spending  recklessly  and  stupidly  in 
hotels,  cafes,  and  cabarets,  maintained  at 
prices  300  times  as  high  in  crowns  as  be- 
fore the  war.  But  not  only  is  this  vulgar 
boulevard  life  misleading  as  to  the  physi- 
cal state  of  the  people  in  Vienna;  it  also 
shows  nothing  of  the  spiritual  renaissance 
which  has  begun  there,  nourished  by  the 
encouragement  of  the  relief  work,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  Quakers,  and  by  the 
growing  atmosphere  of  hope  and  unity  of 
purposes  among  the  mass  of  people.  The 
spirit  of  Vienna  has  changed;  she  would 
not  reproduce  the  old  life  of  superficial, 
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Former  Royal  Austrian  Ministry  of  War,  a  vast  building  in  Vienna,  now  used  by  relief  workers 
from  the  United  States  and  other  countries 


parasitic  gayety  even  if  it  were  possible  to 
do  so.  She  is  ready  for,  and  indeed  has 
begun,  her  re-creation. 

The  land  settlement  movement  is  the 
most  important  accomplishment  of  this 
social  renaissance  for  the  Austrian  cities. 
The  food  shortage  gave  the  first  impulse  to 
this  movement,  but  it  was  seconded  by  the 
dearth  of  houses,  which  has  been  critical 
for  generations,  but  which  received  little 
attention  from  the  powers  that  previously 
controlled  destiny  in  Austria. 

It  is  authoritatively  stated  that  in  spite 
of  the  decrease  in  the  population  of 
Vienna,  half  of  the  family  dwellings  in 
this  city  of  magnificent  palaces,  parks  and 
boulevards  still  consist  of  only  one  or  two 
rooms.  The  overcrowding  has  been  in  a 
good  measure  responsible  for  the  poor 
health,  low  degree  of  vitality,  decreasing 
earning  power  and  increasing  helplessness 
of  a  large  part  of  the  population  that  kept 
this  glittering  royal  city  going.  For  a  dec- 
ade the  more  socially  minned  of  the  pro- 
fessional and  artistic  and,  more  recently, 
the  artisan  and  laboring  classes  have  been 
thinking  of  means  to  provide  themselves 
with  more  houses,  and  decent  houses,  with 
air,  sunshine  and  country  environment. 

Even  before  the  war  it  had  dawned  upon 


some  thousands  of  Austrians  that  the  logi- 
cal solution  of  the  housing  problem  lay  in 
land  settlement  close  to  the  cities.  But  sev- 
eral impulses  essential  to  a  concerted 
movement  were  lacking. 

The  past  two  years  supplied  those  im- 
pulses. The  food  scarcity  would  again  be 
critical  when  the  relief  work  ceased.  The 
40,000  war  gardens  around  Vienna,  and 
corresponding  numbers  near  the  other 
foodless  cities,  had  supplied  training  in 
garden  technique  to  the  very  people  now 
interested  in  better  living  conditions,  and 
they  formed  the  nucleus  for  garden  food 
production  on  a  large  scale.  Ideal  sites 
for  suburban  settlements  were  available 
in  the  lands  confiscated  from  the  royal 
family. 

The  new  Government  encouraged  the  en- 
terprise, and  later  on  subsidized  it;  and 
the  new  spirit  among  the  freed  people  of 
the  cities  was  perfectly  suited  to  a  co- 
operative undertaking,  such  as  this  logi- 
cally became. 

The  City  of  Peace 

The  movement  attained  its  first  con- 
crete results  in  Vienna,  where  the  need  was 
greatest  and  where  the  human  material  was 
most    available.     The    first    group    of   co- 
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operators  to  get  a  settlement  community 
actually  started  was  an  association  of  war 
invalids.  These  men,  unable  to  get  work 
after  the  war,  were  entirely  without  means 
of  support.  So  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Government,  the  settlement  association,  the 
Quakers,  they  took  over  a  site  in  the 
magnificent  forest  hunting  preserve  of  the 
former  Empress,  beyond  the  great  palace 
of  Schonbrunn.  In  September,  1920,  they 
began  the  construction  of  a  self-contained 
community  of  two  thousand  homes  in  this 
forest  clearing.  They  call  it  the  City  of 
Peace.  As  much  as  anything  I  know,  this 
name  represents  the  mood  of  the  former 
soldiers  in  the  defeated  countries,  and  the 
settlement  itself  illustrates,  in  contrast  to 
the  ugly,  superficial  aspect  of  post-war  life 
in  Vienna,  the  spirit  which  is  making  a 
new  Austria. 

Just  a  year  after  the  work  was  begun 
I  saw  the  cornerstone  ceremony  at  this 
City  of  P*eace.  We  drove  out  from  Vienna 
in  a  relief-service  car.  past  the  austere 
Schonbrunn,  now  a  public  park  and  hospi- 
tal, and  entered  through  a  gate  into  a  cool, 
deep  wood.  We  were  conducted  along  a 
forest  road  to  the  settlement  clearing.  Here 
a  winding  row  of  new  cottages  looked 
across  the  road  into  the  wood  on  one  side 
and  out  over  garden  clearings  on  the  other. 
A  platform  had  been  erected,  with  the  cor- 
nerstone upon  it.  Chairs  were  arranged 
in  front  and  here  a  sober-faced  crowd, 
among  them  the  shy  little  English  and 
American  Quaker  women  in  the  places  of 
honor,  listened  to  the  speeches. 

The  concise,  business-like  chief  architect 
outlined  the  advantages  to  health  and  hap- 
piness of  these  houses  as  contrasted  with 
those  of  old  Vienna.  Muller,  member  of 
the  Austrian  Reichstag,  huge,  deep-voiced, 
solemn,  spoke  of  the  vision  of  making  a 
new  Austria  out  of  the  wreckage  of  the 
old.  The  project  manager  told  how  timber 
from  the  clearing  had  been  sold  to  help 
pay  initial  costs,  and  how  the  old  wall, 
which  had  always  kept  the  public  out  of 
the  park,  had  furnished  the  brick  used  in 
the  buildings:  how  each  member  had  con- 
tributed what  he  could  in  money  and  at 
least  2,000  hours  of  his  own  time  to  the 
house-building:  how  the  men  had  worked 
after  hours  and  the  women  all  day  to  get 
their  homes  completed.  The  hammer  was 
struck  on  the  stone.    Here,  at  the  initiation 


of  this  unique  co-operative  project,  I  felt 
greater  vitality  and  a  greater  altruism  and 
vision  for  remaking  war-broken  lives  than 
I  had  found  anywhere  else  in  Europe. 

The  land  settlement  movement  has 
grown  tremendously,  until  nearly  a  mil- 
lion people  are  now  represented  in  settle- 
ment associations.  Three  communities  are 
under  construction  and  many  more  are  be- 
ing planned.  The  two  general  types  of 
community  which  have  developed  are  the 
suburban  cottage  and  small  garden,  allow- 
ing workers  to  continue  their  professional, 
artistic,  or  industrial  labor  in  the  city 
while  producing  a  large  part  of  their  own 
food,  and  the  small,  self-supporting  farm 
which  produces  its  own  food  and  a  sur- 
plus to  exchange  with  city  dwellers  for  the 
other  necessities  of  life. 

The  critical  importance  of  the  movement 
has  been  appreciated  by  the  relief  or- 
ganizations, which  realize  that  it  is  the  most 
important  means  to  getting  Austria  back  on 
its  own  feet,  against  the  fateful  day  when 
relief  work  ceases.  The  Friends,  whose 
work  in  Austria  surpasses  that  of  any  other 
organization  in  its  direct,  sympathetic  way 
of  discovering  the  most  acute  needs  of  the 
future,  have  supported  the  movement  en- 
thusiastically. A  famous  town-planning 
and  housing  expert  from  England  was 
brought  out  by  them  to  give  advice  on  the 
land  settlement  project. 

A  financial  expert  was  also  consulted, 
who  helped  to  devise  new  means  for  mak- 
ing the  monetary  aspect  of  the  enterprise 
more  secure,  for  it  was  found  that  the 
meagre  funds  of  the  co-operators  were  not 
sufficient  to  finance  even  a  small  part  of 
the  desired  development,  and  that  loans 
from  friends  must  be  solicited.  A  unique 
scheme  for  guaranteeing  repayment  of  such 
loans  has  been  worked  out.  The  Federal 
Government  and  the  municipality  of  Vienna 
have  guaranteed  the  interest  and  sinking 
fund  for  loans  made  to  the  co-operative 
societies.  The  Government  guarantees 
160,000,000  kronen  per  year  and  the  city 
50.000,000  more.  The  properties  them- 
selves, the  permanent  value  of  which  is 
vouched  for  by  real  estate  and  housing  ex- 
perts in  and  out  of  Austria,  the  production 
of  the  farms  and  of  individual  members  of 
the  societies  and  these  national  and  mu- 
nicipal guarantee  funds  are  security.  Gifts 
will  be  accepted,  but  in  place  of  the  charity 
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on  which  Austria  has  survived  since  the 
war,  she  is  now  asking  only  for  loans,  on 
which  interest  will  be  paid. 

And,  in  anticipation  of  the  rehabilita- 
tiou  of  the  farms,  of  the  development  of 
mineral  resources  and  water  power,  of  the 
curtailment  of  National  Government  ex- 
penditures, the  assistance  of  national  loans 
from  allied  countries  (the  English  loan, 
for  example)  and  of  the  investment  of  for- 
eign capital  in  the  extraordinarily  promis- 
ing private  enterprises,  the  land  settle- 
ment movement  makes  self-support  pos- 
sible for  the  newly  made  Austria,  until 
these  other  developments  mature. 

The  value  to  the  world  of  this  new  re- 
publican Austria  is  unquestionable.  Its 
contribution  to  medical  science,  to  litera- 
ture and  to  art  will  be  stimulated  by  the 
^  new  life  in  which  it  is  produced.  In  music 
particularly,  as  the  crowded  opera  house 
and  wonderful  productions  in  starving 
Vienna  bear  witness,  Austria's  usefulness 
to   the  world  will  many  times  repay  the 


assistance  which  has  been  given  her. 
As  for  Austria's  future  purposes,  if  there 
be  any  doubt  remaining  in  the  minds  of 
other  nations,  I  feel  that  the  sentiment  of 
the  faction  which  will  prevail  if  the  Allies 
give  it  support,  is  expressed,  by  the  words 
of  Professor  Cizek:  "  Politically  we  are 
finished.  From  an  empire  we  have 
dwindled  to  an  insignificant  province.  We 
have  become  one  of  the  most  tremendous 
ruins  of  the  world.  Let  us  accept  it.  Let 
us  give  up  all  political  ambition,  but  let 
us  never  forget  that  as  we  have  been  a 
beacon  of  culture  in  the  past,  so  we  should 
be  in  the  future.  Let  us  mean  something 
to  the  world  because  of  our  knowledge  of 
beauty.  Let  us  be  the  most  musical,  the 
most  creative  of  peoples.  Let  us  give  our 
hearts  to  this  instead  of  to  aggrandizement 
and  power.  So  will  our  loss  become  our 
gain  and  we  shall  have  something  to  give 
to  the  poor  murky  world  which  it  needs 
more  than  it  needs  empires  and  armies  and 
pomp  and  power." 


ZION'S  WORK  TO  DEVELOP  THE  JORDAN  VALLEY 


T^HE  Rotenberg  scheme  to  develop  the 
Jordan  Valley  had  remained  unheard 
of  since  it  was  first  explained  in  The  Lon- 
don Times  of  May  18,  1921,  until  in  the 
British  House  of  Lords  on  March  15,  1922, 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  speaking  for  the 
Government  in  reply  to  an  interpellation, 
explained  exactly  how  the  project  was 
working  out. 

M.  Pinhas  Rotenberg,  sponsor  of  the 
undertaking,  was  formerly  Chief  of  Police 
under  the  Kerensky  Government  in  Russia. 
His  proposal  was  to  construct  a  dam  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  as  a 
storage  reservoir  for  a  Jordan  power  sta- 
tion to  be  established  near  the  Jisr-el-Me- 
jami,  six  miles  down  the  river.  It  was 
calculated  that  this  would  yield  100,- 
000,000  kilowatt  hours  per  annum,  which 
would  be  used  for  pumping,  lighting,  heat- 
ing, industrial  development  and  perhaps 
for  railway  electrification.  An  irrigation 
canal  was  to  be  constructed  along  the  west 
side  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  leading  from 
the  Galilee  storage  reservoir.  A  second 
and  independent  scheme  provided  for  the 


drainage  of  the  Huleh  marshes  (the  waters 
of  Merom),  the  irrigation  of  the  50,000 
acres  thus  made  available  for  cultivation, 
and  the  construction  of  a  second  power 
station  to  utilize  the  700-foot  fall  of  the 
Jordan  between  Huleh  and  the  Sea  of 
Galilee. 

The  Duke  of  Sutherland  stated  for  the 
British  Government  that  the  Rotenberg 
scheme  was  the  most  substantial  practical 
contribution  so  far  made  by  Judaism  to  the 
restoration  of  prosperity  in  Palestine.  The 
irrigation  project  had  not  been  taken  up, 
he  said,  but  the  rest  of  the  scheme  was  in 
operation  under  Government  control  and 
supervision. 

The  Government,  however,  did  not  ac- 
cept any  financial  responsibility  for  the 
success  of  the  scheme.  Full  provision  had 
been  made  to  preserve  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  owners  of  the  land  af- 
fected. Expropriation  would  be  resorted 
to  only  if  the  owners  attempted  a  Veto. 
The  Government  proposed  to  maintain 
public  order  against  all  raiders  or  others 
who  attempted  opposition. 


THE  ANGLO-INDIAN- 
TURKISH 
CRISIS 


By  Henry  Woodhouse 


The    Struggle    for    the    World's    Oil    Re- 
Anglo-French  Discord  in  Turkey,"  &c. 


Scene  of  the  disastrous  British  expedition 
to  Bagdad   during  the   war,    a   region   still 
full    of   possibilities    of   conflict.     The    tri- 
angular marks  indicate  oil  wells 


An  iriside  history  based  on  hitherto  unpublished  official  corre- 
spondence between  the  British  and  Indian  Governments — Why 
the  Bagdad  caiyipaign  failed — Its  effect  on  Indian  opinion — Lord 
Reading's  startling  telegram  and  the  causes  back  of  it 


THAT  the  present  Anglo-Indian-Turk- 
ish crisis  is  the  direct  outgrowth  of 
a  series  of  blunders  and  miscalcu- 
lations on  the  part  of  the  British  Indian 
Government  and  of  the  last  two  British 
Cabinets — in  connection  with  the  Mesopo- 
tamian  campaign  and  in  dealing  with  the 
Arabs  in  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Palestine 
and  Arabia — is  revealed  by  the  hitherto 
unpublished  documents  presented  here- 
with. These  official  documents  also  lay 
bare  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
British  monopoly  in  the  Mesopotamian  oil 
fields,  about  which  Mr.  Hughes,  the  Amer- 
ican Secretary  of  State,  has  once  more  ad- 
dressed a  protest  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment. 


These  documents,  obtained  from  British 
official  sources,  include  correspondence 
between  the  British  Home  Government,  the 
India  Office  in  London  and  the  Indian 
Government  at  Delhi  and  Simla;  military 
orders  directing  the  invasion  of  Turkish 
and  Persian  territory  six  weeks  before 
Turkey's  entry  into  the  war,  and  subse- 
quent movements  of  the  Indian  expedition- 
ary forces  in  Turkey;  also  documents  re- 
vealing the  factors  that  caused  the  Arabs 
to  turn  against  the  British  in  Mesopotamia 
and  elsewhere.  These  official  papers  lo- 
cale the  responsibility  for  the  instructions 
that  led  to  the  military  disasters  at  Kut-el- 
Amara  and  Ctesiphon  and  other  points  in 
Mesopotamia,  involving  the  deaths  of  tens 
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of  thousands  of  native  Indian  troops. 
Those  disasters  started  the  Parliamentary 
investigations  that  culminated  in  the  resig- 
nation of  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Austen 
Chamberlain  as  Secretary  of  State  for  In- 
dia and  in  the  rise  of  Lloyd  George;  they 
are  the  underlying  cause  of  the  present 
Anglo-Indian-Turkish  crisis  and  of  the  de- 
cision of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  M.  Poin- 
care  to  call  the  Near  East  conference  in 
Paris  on  March  22,  in  an  attempt  to  settle 
the  Near  East  problem  before  the  opening 
of  the  Genoa  Conference. 

These  documents  tear  down  the  iron  cur- 
tain of  censorship  that  has  screened  East- 
ern affairs  for  the  last  eight  years  and 
reveal  the  policies,  actions  and  mistakes 
that  are  responsible  for  creating  conditions 
in  the  East  such  as  have  not  existed  for 
centuries  —  conditions  startling  to  those 
who  have  believed  that  the  war  brought 
Turkey  and  the  Moslem  world  more  under 
European  control.  The  opposite  is  true. 
Freed  of  the  fear  of  invasion  and  concert- 
ed action  by  the  naval  and  land  forces  of 
Russia,  Germany  and  Austria  and  support- 
ed by  commercial  treaties  and  agreements 
entered  into  with  France  and  Italy,  and 
especially  with  the  Russian  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, Turkey  has  never  before  been  so 


free  and  so  dominant  over  her  own  terri- 
tory. 

For  the  first  time,  the  Turks  now  enjoy 
the  unreserved  support  of  the  Arab  popu- 
lation, not  only  in  Turkey  but  also  in 
Egypt  and  India.  The  control  of  Turkey 
by  the  Allies,  in  actual  fact,  is  only  nomi- 
nal. The  British  hold  Constantinople,  but 
the  Turkish-  capital  is  entirely  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  Turkey  by  the  Turkish 
Nationalist  armies  of  Mustapha  Kemal, 
and  the  real  ruling  power  is  exerted  at  An- 
gora by  the  National  Assembly.  Mustapha 
Kemal  is  looked  upon  as  the  Turkish 
Washington  who  will  restore  Turkey  to  the 
Turks.  Constantinople,  meanwhile,  gets 
no  revenues  from  the  rest  of  Turkey  and 
is  under  the  necessity  of  caring  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  refugees,  who  repre- 
sent a  heavy  burden  to  the  Allies. 

Smyrna-  and  part  of  Anatolia  are  con- 
trolled by  the  Greek  armies,  but  the  Brit- 
ish are  no  longer  able  to  support  the 
Greeks  in  their  campaign  against  Mustapha 
Kemal,  and  the  Turkish  Nationalist  forces 
facing  the  Greeks  have  recently  been  in. 
creased  by  approximately  100,000  soldiers 
released  from  Cilicia  by  the  signing  of 
the  Franco-Turkish  Treaty.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Greeks  have  left  Cilicia  and  taken 


Typical  group  of  refugees  at  Constantinople,  the  Turkish  capital,  which  is  crowded  with  un- 
fortunates from  Asia  Minor  and  from  Russia 
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refuge  in  Smyrna  and  other  territory  oc- 
cupied by  the  Greeks,  thus  increasing 
Greece's  heavy  burden.  The  release  of 
this  large  number  of  Turkish  soldiers  has 
also  increased  the  burden  on  the  British  in 
Mesopotamia  and  elsewhere  and  separated 
the  British  from  the  Greeks  by  a  large 
stretch  of  country  entirely  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Angora  Government. 

Mesopotamia,  which  has  been  more  or 
less  under  British  control  since  1914  and 
which  is  now  supposed  to  be  governed  by 
Emir  Feisal,  King  of  Irak,  is  in  a  general 
state  of  upheaval  and  is  prevented  from 
general  insurrection  only  by  the  force  of 
British  arms  and  the  constant  patrolling  of 
British  airplanes  equipped  with  guns  and 
bombs.  Persia  has  denounced  the  Anglo- 
Persian  Treaty  and  proclaimed  its  inde- 
pendence. Powerful  British  forces  in 
Mesopotamia  are  required  to  protect  the 
British  oil  operations  in  both  Mesopotamia 
and  Persia.  Palestine  has  been  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  disorder,  caused  by  Arab  up- 
risings. This,  in  brief,  is  the  situation  in 
the  Near  East  that  has  contributed  to  bring 
about  the  present  Anglo-Indian-Turkish 
crisis  and  to  cause  the  caldron  of  Indian 
politics  to  boil  over. 

The  Indian  Government  and  the  India 
Office  blame  the  British  Cabinet  for  these 
conditions,  and  Great  Britain's  allies  blame 
British  policies  for  the  situation.  Lord 
Curzon  and  Greece  blame  France  for  se- 
ceding from  the  Tripartite  Agreement  and 
the  Sevres  Treaty,  but  this  discord  among 
the  Allies  is  all  blamed  on  British  foreign 
policies,  and  the  responsibility  for  these 
policies  is  attributed  to  a  few  individuals 
in  the  British  Cabinet. 

The  documents  to  follow  will  clear  up 
to  a  great  extent  the  question  of  responsi- 
bility. It  has  been  charged  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's opponents  of  late  that  he  has 
used  the  power  of  his  present  office  as 
Lord  of  the  Privy  Seal  and  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons — posts  which  give  him 
a  ranking  next  only  to  Lloyd  George  him- 
self— as  well  as  his  previous  position  as 
member  of  the  War  Cabinet,  to  prevent 
the  truth  regarding  the  origin  of  the  pres- 
ent Indian  troubles  from  becoming  known. 
However  true  this  may  be.  the  evidence 
contained  in  these  documents  is  rather  fa- 
vorable to  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Though  the 
disastrous     Mesopotamian     policies    were 


adopted  during  his  term  of  office  as  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  India,  the  documents 
show  that  he  acted  by  authority  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  that  he  promptly  and  ear- 
nestly sought  to  prevent  the  "  medical  de- 
bacle "  that  followed  the  disastrous  cam- 
paigns of  1915  and  1916. 

The  control  of  Mesopotamian  policies 
and  operations,  however,  was  removed 
from  the  India  Government  and  given  to 
the  War  Office  at  about  the  time  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  resignation  as  Indian  Secre- 
tary. Thereafter,  as  member  of  the  War 
Cabinet,  he  had  the  say  on  Mesopotamian 
affairs,  and  was  thus  the  one  member  of 
the  Lloyd  George  Cabinet  who  had  most 
influence  on  the  policies  that  have  resulted 
in  the  latest  Anglo-Indian-Turkish  crisis. 
This  makes  it  especially  interesting  to  see 
exactly  what  connection  he  has  had  with 
the  factors  that  are  responsible  for  this 
crisis.  The  connection  is  shown  clearly  by 
the  documents  given  herewith,  which  also 
explain  why  the  British  were  and  are  now 
forced  to  retain  an  army  of  about  100,000 
men  and  a  powerful  air  force  in  Mesopo- 
tamia under  war  conditions,  with  con- 
tinuous fighting,  throughout  the  years 
1919,  1920  and  1921,  and  why  Mesopo- 
tamia is  still  in  a  state  of  war. 

The  Invasion  of  Mesopotamia 

The  orders  to  the  British-Indian  troops 
to  invade  Mesopotamia  in  September, 
1914,  before  Turkey's  entry  into  the  war, 
and  the  subsequent  orders  to  advance, 
emanated  from  the  Home  Government  in 
London,  and  were  transmitted  to  the  Indian 
Government  by  the  Secretaries  of  State  for 
India,  who  have  been  successively  Lord 
Crewe,  Austen  Chamberlain  and  Lord 
Montagu,  recently  resigned.  The  records 
show  that  the  orders  were  executed  with 
misgivings  by  India's  Government,  which 
protested  on  a  number  of  occasions  against 
the  drafting  of  such  large  numbers  of 
Indian  troops  and  the  heavy  loss  of  lives 
and  attending  expenditures,  all  of  which 
disturbed  the  Moslem  world.  The  Home 
Government  in  London,  however,  disre- 
garded the  warnings  of  the  Viceroy  and  of 
the  Indian  Government,  and  disaster  after 
disaster  followed  the  attempts  of  the  Brit- 
ish-Indian forces  to  carry  out  the  orders  of 
the  Home  Government. 

The    first    military    order    to    British 
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troops  to  invade  Turkey  was  issued  at  the 
end  of  September,  1914,  about  six  weeks 
after  Austria  had  declared  war  on  Serbia 
and  six  weeks  before  Turkey  declared  war 
on  the  Allies,  which  took  place  on  Oct.  30. 
In  this  military  order  and  the  instrucTtions 
transmitted  to  Major  Gen.  Walter  Sinclair 
Delamain  of  the  Indian  Army,  command- 
ing the  Indian  Expeditionary  Force  "  D,"' 
permission  was  given  to  take  hostile  action 
against  the  Turks  in  case  of  "  absolute 
military  necessity  "  while  the  British  forces 
were  occupying  Turkish  and  Persian  ter- 
ritory, Abadan  Island  and  Basra  and 
lower  Mesopotamia;  to  control  navigation 
and  commerce  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
Rivers  and  the  Shatt-el-Arab  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  for  the  stated  purpose  of  "  protect- 
ing the  oil  refineries,  tanks  and  pipe 
lines." 

Text  of  the  Instructions 

This  historic  order,  proving  that  Great 
Britain  took  the  initiative  against  Turkey 
and  Persia,  and  thus  contributed  to  precip- 
itating Turkey's  entry  into  the  World  War 
on  the  German  side — an  event  which 
caused  a  general  upset  in  the  Near  East 
and  Asia — read  in  part  as  follows: 

For  the  Officer  Commanding  I.  E.  F.  "  D  " : 

1.  The  role  assigned  to  your  force  is  that  of 
demonstrating  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
You  will  bear  in  mind  that  Great  Britain  is  at 
peace  with  Turkey  and  that  you  are  therefore 
on  no  account  to  land  troops  in  Turkish  terri- 
tory or  to  take  any  hostile  action  against  the 
Turks  without  orders  from  the  Government  of 
India,  except  in  the  case  of  absolute  military 
necessity. 

2.  You  will  occupy  Abadan  Island  with  the 
object  of: 

(a)  Protecting  the  oil  refineries,  tanks  and 
pipe  lines. 

(b)  Covering  the  landing  of  reinforcements, 
should  these  be  required. 

(c)  Assuring  the  local  Arabs  of  our  support 
against   Turkey. 

3.  With  these  objects,  you  may  disembark  the 
whole  or  such  part  of  your  force  as  you  consider 
necessary  at  Abadan  Island  or  Muhammerah, 
preferably  at  Abadan.  In  deciding  on  the  point 
of  disembarkation,  however,  you  will  work  in 
concert  with  the  naval  and  political  authorities. 

4.  In  your  dealings  with  the  Arabs  in  Persian 
or  Turkish  territory,  you  should  be  careful  to 
avoid  any  action  which  is  likely  to  cause  friction 
with  them,  as  their  co-operation  may  be  required 
in  the  event  of  a  rupture  with  Turkey. 

Communication  will  be  opened  with  Bin  Saud, 
Sheik  (Amir)  of  Najd;  the  Sheik  of  Muham- 
merah, and  the  Sheik  of  Koweit,  with  the  object 
of  informing  them  of  the  dispatch  of  your  force. 


5.  You  will  notify  the  arrival  of  the  force  off 
Baden  Island,  and  thereafter  the  progress  of  the 
disembarkation  to  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff, 
Simla. 

6.  The  destination  of  your  force  is  being  com- 
municated to  the  following  only: 

Naval  Commander-in-Chief, 

Resident,  Bagdad, 

Consul,  Basra, 

The  three  chiefs  above  mentioned, 

Major  Smyth, 

Political  officer  with  your  force  (Sir  P.  Cox^. 

7.  In  the  event  of  hostilities  with  Turkey,  the 
remainder  of  the  6th  (Poona)  Division  is  being 
held  in  readiness  to  support  your  force,  and  will 
follow  as  quickly  as  possible. 

In  the  meantime  you  will  take  such  military 
and  political  action  as  you  think  feasible  lo 
strengthen  your  position,  and,  if  possible,  occupy 
Basra. 

This  order  was  based  on  an  academic 
plan  of  action  entitled  "  The  Role  of  India 
in  a  Turkish  War  "  prepared  by  General 
Sir  F-idmund  George  Barrow,  Military  Sec- 
retary at  the  India  Office,  in  which  he  pro- 
posed the  occupation  of  Basra,  and  con- 
cluded with  the  following  remarks: 

This  seems  the  psychological  moment  to  take 
action.  So  unexpected  a  stroke  at  this  moment 
would  have  a  startling  effect. 

1.  It  would  checkmate  Turkish  intrigues  and 
demonstrate  our  ability  to  strike. 

2.  It  would  encourage  the  Arabs  to  rally  to 
us  and  confirm  the  Sheiks  of  Muhammerah 
and  Koweit  in  their  allegiance. 

3.  It  would  safeguard  Egypt,  and  without  Arab 
support   a  Turkish   invasion  is  impossible. 

4.  It  would  effectually  protect  the  oil  installa- 
tion at  Abadan. 

Such  results  seem  to  justify  fully  the  pro- 
posed action. 

The  Occupation  of  Basra 

Basra  is  the  principal  port  of  Mesopo- 
tamia on  the  Shatt-el-Arab  ("  Shatt " 
means  river  in  Arabic)  at  the  conjunction 
of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  Rivers.  To  oc- 
cupy it  was  a  violation  of  Turkey's  sov- 
ereignty. Indian  Expeditionary  Force 
"  D,"  the  fourth  supplied  by  India  in  the 
few  months  of  war,  started  from  Bombay 
under  sealed  orders,  and  landed  at  Bah- 
rein Island,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  on  Oct. 
23.  On  Nov.  14  it  was  reinforced  by  two 
brigades  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Gen. 
Sir  A.  Barrett,  and  on  Nov.  22,  1914,  Basra 
was  occupied. 

The  documents  show  that  the  Indian 
Government  had  already  supplied  three  ex- 
peditionary forces.  The  first,  known  as  Ex- 
pedition   "  A,"    was    sent    for    action    in 
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France  and  Egypt;  the  second  and  third, 
Expeditions  "  B  "  and  "  C,"  to  East  Africa. 
When  the  instructions  to  organize  the 
fourth  expedition  arrived,  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment had  misgivings  that  it  would  lead 
to  extensive  operations  with  large  demands 
upon  India,  and  asked  the  Home  Govern- 
ment tc  state  its  plans  and  intents,  saying 
in  part: 

It  is  assumed  you  are  satisfied  the  advanced 
brigade  is  sufficiently  strong  for  the  purpose 
required,  but,  as  we  are  unaware  of  its  instruc- 
tions and  objective,  we  cannot  judge  of  this. 

Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  expedition  should 
be  managed  direct  by  the  India  Office,  or  do 
you  desire  it  to  be  run  by  us? 

Under  date  of  Oct.  5,  1914,  the  British 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Lord  Crewe, 
telegraphed  from  London  to  the  Indian 
Government,  stating  that: 

The  intention  is  to  occupy  Abadan,  with  the 
force  under  orders  to  protect  the  oil  tanks  and 
pipe  line,  cover  the  landing  of  reinforcements, 
in  the  event  of  such  being  necessary,  and  show 
the  Arabs  that  our  intention  is  to  support  them 
against  the  Turks.  With  a  warship  at  Muham- 
merah,  the  troops  detailed  are  considered  ample 
for  the  purposes  mentioned.  In  the  event  of 
Turkey  becoming  a  belligerent,  the  management 
of  the  expedition  will  devolve  on  you,  but  I  will, 
of  course,  communicate  with  you  regarding  the 
scope  of  the  operations.  In  the  meanwhile  you 
should  make  preparations  for  the  dispatch  of 
the  remainder  of  the  division. 

As  haste  was  predicated,  it  was  decided 
to  rush  to  Mesopotamia  a  part  of  Expedi- 
tion "  A,"  which  was  ready  to  sail  for 
France. 

The  Arab  Imbroglio 

While  the  British  were  planning  the 
landin^^  of  troops  on  Turkish  soil  and  ar- 
ranging to  seize  Basra,  the  principal  Meso- 
potamian  port  seventy  miles  up  the  Shatt- 
el-Arah.  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
the  British  political  agent.  Sir  Arthur 
Henry  McMahon,  First  High  Commissioner 
of  Egypt  under  the  British  protectorate, 
and  Sir  Percy  Cox.  British  political  offi- 
cer, were  offering  inducements  to  the  Arab 
chiefs  to  cast  off  Turkish  rule. 

The  Grand  Sherif  of  Mecca.  Hussein 
Ibn  Ali,  nominated  Grand  Sherif  by  the 
Sublime  Porte  in  1908,  was  promised  inde- 
pendence and  support  to  establish  a  king- 
dom in  return  for  exerting  his  influence  to 
prevent  the  Arabs  from  undertaking  a  holy 
war  against  the  British.     Only  the  Grand 


Sherif  can  proclaim  a  holy  war.  The 
course  of  events,  however,  proved  that  the 
Grand  Sherif  could  not  prevent  the  Arabs 
from  warring  on  the  Anglo-Indian  troops 
in  Mesopotamia  and  elsewhere. 

Under  date  of  Oct.  23,  1914,  Sir  Mc- 
Mahon entered  into  an  agreement  with 
Emir  Hussein  Ibn  Ali,  reading  in  part  as 
follows: 

The  districts  of  Mersina  and  Alexandretta  and 
portions  of  Syria  lying  to  the  west  of  the ,  dis- 
tricts of  Damascus,  Homs,  Hama  and  Aleppo 
cannot  be  said  to  be  purely  Arab,  and  should 
be  excluded  from  the  proposed  limits  of  boun- 
daries. With  the  above  modifications,  j  and 
without  prejudice  to  our  existing  treaties  with 
Arab  chiefs,  we  accept  these  limits  of  bounda- 
ries, and  in  regard  to  those  portions  of  the  ter- 
ritories therein  in  which  Great  Britain  is  free 
to  act  without  detriment  to  the  interests  of  her 
ally,  France,  I  am  empowered,  in  the  name  of 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  to  give  the 
following  assurance  and  make  the  following  re- 
ply to  your  letter:  , 

"  Subject  to  the  above  modifications.  Great 
Britain  is  prepared  to  recognize  and  s,uppbrt  the 
independence  of  the  Arabs  within  territories  in- 
cluded in  the  limits  of  boundaries  proposed  by 
the  Sherif  of  Mecca." 

In  this  way  the  British  proceeded  in  the 
early  part  of  the  war  to  undermine  the 
Turk  in  Hejaz,  the  principal  section  of 
Arabia,  which  extends  from  Akaba,  about 
150  miles  from  Suez,  in  the  north,  about 
six  hundred  miles  along  the  shore  of  the 
Red  Sea,  including  Medina  and  Mecca,  the 
two  holy  places  of  the  Moslem  world,  to 
Asir,  in  the  south. 

The  Arabs  of  Hejaz  were  promised  au- 
tonomy in  the  event  that  the  revolt  was 
successful.  Emir  Hussein  Ibn  Ali  pro- 
claimed his  independence  on  June  5,  1916, 
and  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Hejaz  in 
November.  1916,  under  a  secret  treaty  with 
the  British,  whereby  he  was  promised  sup- 
port and  subsidy  in  return  for  letting  the 
British  govern  Hejaz.  He  was  recognized 
as  King  of  Hejaz  under  the  Sevres  Treaty, 
and  has  been  favored  by  the  British  in 
many  ways.  His  son  Feisal  was  later,  on 
Aug.  28,  1920,  made  King  of  Irak  (Meso- 
potamia), and  another  son,  Abdullah,  was 
made  Emir  of  Kerak.  But  the  Arab 
population  refused  to  accept  these  and 
other  similar  arrangements,  and  have  been 
fighting  the  British-Indian  troops  ever 
since. 

The  "  oil  refineries,  tanks  and  pipe 
lines  "  referred  to  in  the  order  to  General 
Delamain  were  the  properties  of  the  Anglo- 
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Persian  Oil  Company  in  Persia.  The  pipe 
line  ran  along  the  Karun  River  to  the 
Persian  side  of"  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  connect- 
ing with  Abadan  Island. 

Protection  for  British  Oil 

This  British  action  in  occupying  Meso- 
potamian  territory  for  the  stated  purpose 
of  protecting  her  pipe  line  in  Persia 
alarmed  the  Arabs.  Some  of  the  Emirs,  it 
is  true,  accepted  the  British  offers  at  their 
face  value,  but  the  Arab  peculation 
promptly  revolted.  The  subsidizing  of 
Emir  Hussein,  the  Sherif  of  Mecca,  had 
less  effect  on  the  Arabs  than  was  expected. 
The  Arabs  opposed  every  British  move  in 
Mesopotamia,  have  done  so  for  eight  years, 
and  are  still  doing  so  today,  and  the  British 
are  forced  to  keep  a  large  army  there. 

Though  there  are  many  oil  and  asphalt 
deposits  in  lower  Mesopotamia,  the  of- 
ficial maps  of  the  British  Admiralty  War 
Staff  show  that  the  rich  Mesopotamian  oil 
fields  are  up  the  Tigris  Valley,  between 
Bagdad  and  Mosul,  and  between  Kirkuk 
and  the  Persian  Gulf.  Encouraged  by  the 
little  resistance  encountered  on  the  way  to 
Basra,  and  by  the  success  of  the  British 
political  agents  in  convincing  some  of 
the  Arab  chiefs  to  shake  off  the  Turkish 
rule,  the  Home  Government  in  London 
ordered  the  troops  to  advance  toward  these 
great  Mesopotamian  oil  fields,  which  are 
now  the  subject  of  the  United  States  notes 
to  Great  Britain,  as  these  oil  fields  are 
covered  by  the  broad  claims  of  Rear  Ad- 
miral Colby  M.  Chester,  U.  S.  N.,  retired, 
and  his  associates,  who  negotiated  an  ex- 
tensive concession  in  Turkey  from 
1898  to  1910. 

The  Orders  to  Advance 

The  second  significant  military  order 
defining  the  British  aims  and  proposing 
the  fatal  plan  to  advance  on  Bagdad  was 
given  by  General  Sir  Beauchamp  Duff, 
Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  to  General 
J.  E.  Nixon,  who  was  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  army  corps,  on  March  24, 
1915,  when  General  Nixon  left  India  to 
-command  the  Mesopotamian  expedition. 
This  military  order  read  in  part  as  follows: 

1.  Indian  Expeditionary  Force  "  D,"  now  oper- 
ating in  Mesopotamia  under  the  command  of 
Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  A.  A.  Barrett,  K.  C.  B.,  K.  C.  V. 
0.,  has  been  reinforced  and  raised  to   an  army 


corps  command,  the  details  and  organization  of 
which  are  shown  in  a  proof  copy  of  Organiza- 
tion Orders,  Force  "  D,"   attached. 

2.  You  will  proceed  to  Basra,  and  take  over 
command  of  I.  E.  F.  "  D  "  from  Lieut.  Gen.  Sir 
A.  A.  Barrett,  who  will  retain  command  of  the 
6th  Division. 

3.  Please  report  by  wire,  both  to  the  Chief 
of  the  General  Staff,  Simla,  and  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  the  date  on  which  you  take 
over   the  command. 

4.  You  will  render  a  daily  report  of  your  oper- 
ations to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  to  the  Chief 
of  the  General  Staff,  Army  Headquarters,  Simla. 

5.  Sir  Percy  Cox,  who  is  now  with  Lieut.  Gen. 
Sir  A.  A.  Barrett  as  Political  Officer,  will  come 
under  your  orders. 

6.  Instructions  as  to  the  operations  of  your 
force  are  in  a  separate  document. 

Operations 

1.  Your  force  is  intended  to  retain  complete 
control  of  the  lower  portion  of  Mesopotamia, 
comprising  the  Basra  vilayet  and  including  all 
outlets  to  the  sea  and  such  portions  of  the 
neighboring  territories  as  may  affect  your  opera- 
tions. 

2.  So  far  as  you  may  find  feasible,  without 
prejudicing  your  main  operations,  you  should 
endeavor  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  oil  fields, 
pipe  line  and  refineries  of  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil 
Company. 

3.  After  acquainting  yourself  on  the  spot  with 
the  present  situation  you  will  submit: 

(a)  A  plan  for  the  effective  occupation  of 
Basra  vilayet: 

(b)  A  plan  for  a  subsequent  advance  on  Bag- 
dad. 

4.  In  all  operations  you  will  respect  the  neu- 
trality of  Persia  so  far  as  military  and  political 
exigencies  permit. 

Reports  On  Special  Points 
The   following  points   are   to   be  especially  re- 
ported   upon    by   you,    after   examination    of    the 
conditions  in  Mesopotamia: 

(a)  The  advisability  of  reinforcing  the  6th 
Cavalry  Brigade  by  one  regiment  of  Im- 
perial Service  Cavalry,  which  could  be 
utilized  for  guarding  the  oil  pipe  line. 

(b)  The  quantity  and  description  of  animal 
transport  required  for  Force  "  D "  in  the 
operations  contemplated. 

(c)  The  employment  of  a  light  railway,  of 
which  137  miles  of  track,  20  locomotives, 
240  trucks,  23  brake  vans  and  2  traction 
engines  are  reported  available  and  in  good 
condition. 

(d)  The  employment  of  armored  motors  and 
mechanical  transport. 

(e)  Aircraft. 

(f)  The  adequacy  and  suitability  of  the  river 
gunboats  and  transports  en  route,  namely: 
Two    Nile     gunboats,    armament    not    yet 

known. 
Seven  paddlers  from  the  Irrawaddy  Flotilla 
Company,   with    two   flats   from   Eastern 
Bengal  State  Railway. 
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Two  motor  boats. 

Four  tugs. 

Four  steam  launches,  two  steam  cutters  and 

two  horse  boats,  understood  to  be  coming 

from  Egypt. 

This  order  changed  the  aspect  of  the 
British  policy,  which,  as  expressed  by  the 
first  order,  was  to  occupy  Basra  and  to 
control  navigation  on  the  Tigris,  Euphrates 
and  El-Arab  Rivers,  for  the  stated  purpose 
of  protecting  the  pipe  lines,  oil  tanks  and 
refineries  on  Abadan  Island.  The  British 
troops  were  now  ordered  to  advance  to 
Bagdad,  and  to  "  respect  the  neutrality  of 
Persia  "  only  "  so  far  as  military  and  po- 
litical exigencies  permit." 

This  order,  the  first  to  propose  the  500 
miles  advance  to  Bagdad,  which  proved  so 
disastrous,  has  already  cost  the  British  and 
Indian  taxpayers  hundreds  of  millions  of 
pounds  and  over  100,000  lives,  and  is  re- 
sponsible, more  than  anything  else,  for 
the  present  Anglo-Indian-Turkish  crisis. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  today  Great  Britain 
has  nothing  to  show  for  her  Mesopotamian 
campaign  except  a  huge  budget  of  expen- 
ditures and  a  ghastly  record  of  human  suf- 
fering through  lack  of  proper  medical  at- 
tendance and  hygienic  arrangements;  tens 
of  thousands  of  human  lives  were  lost  in 
the  midst  of  such  conditions.  Great  Brit- 
ain did  finally  acquire  the  oil  fields  in 
the  middle  Tigris  belt,  the  Euphrates  belt 
and  the  belt  between  Kirkuk  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  but  she  is  forced  to  keep  about 
one  hundred  thousand  troops  under  war 
conditions  in  Mesopotamia  today  to  pre- 
vent being  ejected  from  the  country  by 
the  Arabs. 

Arabs  Resent  Invasion 

These  two  military  operations  caused 
the  Arab  uprising.  They  violated  the  An- 
glo-Turkish agreements,  which  provided 
for  equal  rights  to  navigation  on  the  Shatt- 
el-Arab  to  the  nationals  of  all  nations, 
and  disregarded  Arab  jurisdiction  over 
that  river.  This  last  proved  to  be  a  grave 
mistake.  The  Arabs,  like  the  Turks,  In- 
dians and  Persians,  have  not  objected  to 
peaceful  penetration  and  exploitation,  as 
represented  by  railroad  construction  and 
operation,  monopoly  of  rivers  and  com- 
mercial transportation,  exploitation  of 
minerals  by  European  countries,  &c.  They 
are  individualistic,  and  usually  only  resent 


interference  with  personal  rights  and  free- 
dom, except  when  military  occupation  of 
their  territory  and  restriction  of  naviga- 
tion and  forceful  detention  of  their  prop- 
erty or  their  people  are  involved,  or  when 
their  holy  places  are  in  danger.  Then  the 
Arabs  fight  collectively  and  they  join  is- 
sue against  the  common  enemy. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Arabs  want 
Turkish  rule,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  do  not  want  European  or  any  non- 
Moslem  *  rule,  though  they  will  permit 
European  exploitation  of  oil  and  other  na- 
tional resources.  Nor  do  they — the  differ- 
ent Arab  tribes — want  rule  by  other  tribes 
than  their  own.  They  have  always  fought, 
and  on  the  whole  successfully  prevented, 
any  kind  of  rule  except  of  their  own  selec- 
tion. This  is  one  basic  reason  why  the 
Arabs  of  Mesopotamia  will  not  accept  the 
British-appointed  Emir  Feisal  as  their 
King.  The  other  reason  is  that  with  King 
Feisal  are  thousands  of  British  troops  oc- 
cupying Arab  land  and  that  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Arabs  have  been  drafted  by  the 
British  and  compelled  to  work  under  Brit- 
ish military  supervision. 

The  Shatt-el-Arab,  the  waterway  that 
marks  the  boundary,  between  Turkey  and 
Persia,  was  recognized  as  being  de  jure 
within  Turkish  limits  by  agreement  be- 
tween Turkey  and  Persia  and  by  the  proto- 
col signed  Nov.  17,  1913,  prepared  by  the 
Boundary  Commission,  on  which  Great 
Britain  and  Russia  were  represented. 

The  Arab  Sheik  of  Muhammerah  had  al- 
ways exercised  a  de  facto  jurisdiction  over 
this  river,  which,  under  the  Anglo-Turkish 
Convention  signed  at  London  on  July  29, 
1913,  was  to  remain  open  to  the  vessels  of 
all  nations  on  equal  terms,  no  fees  being 
levied  for  navigation.  With  the  occupa- 
tion of  Basra,  the  main  Mesopotamian 
port,  on  Nov.  22,  1914,  the  British  assumed 
control  and  monopolized  navigation  be- 
tween the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Shatt-el- 
Arab  and  up  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
Rivers.  This  action  was  resented  by  the 
Arabs  throughout  Mesopotamia,  over  one 
million  of  whom  lived  mainly  along  these 
waterways  and  along  tributary  rivers 
and  canals.  It  was  also  resented  by  the 
Persians,  and  removed  the  hostile  feeling 
that  had  existed  between  the  Persians  and 
the  Mesopotamian  Arabs  over  the  question 
of  boundaries  for  years  past.     It  was  a 
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monumental  blunder,  though  it  is  appar- 
rent  from  the  references  to  the  Sheiks  of 
Muhammerah,  Koweit  and  Najd  that  the 
British  relied  greatly  on  the  power  of  the 
Arab  chiefs,  which  proved  to  be  less  than 
was  anticipated.  When  the  British-Indian 
troops  occupying  Basra  were  ordered  to 
advance  on  Bagdad  the  Arabs  rose  against 
them  and  barred  the  way. 

India  Refuses  New  Forces 

Another  order  that  had  considerable 
influence  in  precipitating  the  advance 
against  the  Turks  was  a  hasty  message 
from  the  Home  Government  in  London, 
dated  April  19,  1915,  expressing  great 
concern  over  the  safety  of  the  oil  proper- 
ties and  urging  immediate  action  against 
the  Turks.  General  Sir  John  Nixon  then 
requested  another  cavalry  brigade.  Both 
the  Viceroy  of  India,  Lord  Hardinge,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  the  Mar- 
quess of  Crewe,  regretted  the  impossibility 
of  supplying  this  additional  cavalry  bri- 
gade. Under  date  of  April  24,  1915,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  transmitted 
the  following  additional  instructions: 

Your  decision  in  connection  with  Nixon's  re- 
quest for  a  brigade  of  cavalry  is  concurred  in. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  impossibility  of  complying 
with  his  request,  the  approach  of  the  hot  season 
renders  it  undesirable  to  dispatch  any  more 
troops,  especially  British. 

An  important  offensive  movement  is  indicated 
by  Nixon's  demand.  Any  advance  beyond  the 
present  theatre  of  operations  will  not  be  sanc- 
tioned by  Government  at  this  moment,  and  I 
presume  Nixon  clearly  understands  this.  During 
the  Summer  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the 
defense  of  oil  interests  in  Arabistan  and  the 
Basra  vilayet. 

If  an  advance  to  Amara  with  a  view  to  estab- 
lishing an  outpost  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
tribesmen  between  there  and  Karun,  thus  add- 
ing to  the  security  of  the  pipi  line,  is  possible 
after  smashing  the  .enemy  in  the  direction  of 
Karun,  I  should,  if  such  a  proposal  received 
your  support,  be  prepared  to  sanction  it.  Any 
proposal  involving  possible  demands  for  rein- 
forcements or  undue  extension  is  to  be  depre- 
cated, however. 

Our  present  position  is  strategically  a  sound 
one,  and  we  cannot  at  present  afford  to  take 
risks  by  extending  it  unduly.  In  Mesopotamia 
a  safe  game  must  be  played. 

Bagdad  Advance  Disastrous 

Carrying  out  these  instructions  involved 
the  occupation  of  territory  within  a  few 
miles  of  Kut-el-Amara,  the  Basra  vilayet 
extending  to  that  point,  and  was  really  be- 


yond the  physical  possibilities  of  General 
Nixon's  forces,  but  it  was  undertaken — ■ 
with  success  at  first  because  the  Turkish 
reinforcements  were  delayed  by  floods. 
But  disasters  followed. 

The  documents  and  telegrams  between 
the  Home  Government  in  London  and  the 
Indian  Government  show  that  the  plan  to 
advance  on  Bagdad  was  proposed  and 
pushed  constantly  by  Sir  Percy  Cox,  the 
political  agent  attached  to  the  Mesopo- 
tamian  expedition.  It  was  represented  that 
little  resistance  would  be  encountered  in 
the  500  miles'  advance  from  Basra  to  Bag- 
dad by  way  of  Kurna,  Amara,  Kut  and 
Ctesipbon.  The  reports  of  the  heavy  oppo- 
sition and  casualties  suffered  in  the  battle 
of  Sahill,  on  Nov.  17,  1914,  and  the  at- 
tending suffering  from  malaria,  scurvy, 
lack  of  sufficient  transports,  lack  of  facili- 
ties for  attending  the  wounded,  and  gen- 
eral lack  of  medical  and  sanitary  equip- 
ment, had  been  withheld  from  the  Home 
Goveritment  and  hidden  under  the  glory 
of  apparent  military  victories,  and  the  new 
advances  were  proposed  and  undertaken 
without  proper  equipment  and  without  rec- 
tification of  the  previous  mistakes. 

These  difficulties  and  deficiencies  in- 
creased on  the  advance  to  Kurna,  Amara 
and  Kut-el-Amara,  but  were  again  covered 
by  the  brilliant  exploits  of  General  Town- 
shend,  whose  troops  occupied  Kut  on  Sept. 
28,  1915.  Six  weeks  later,  however.  Gen- 
eral Townshend's  forces,  about  11,000  ef- 
fectives, advanced  to  Ctesipbon  and  were 
severely  defeated,  suffering  690  killed  and 
3,800  wounded,  a  loss  of  over  30  per  cent. 
They  fell  back  on  Kut-el-Amara  on  Dec. 
3,  exhausted,  with  their  wounded — to  find 
that  there  were  only  two  hospital  ships  and 
insufficient  medical  supplies  and  medical 
arrangements.  The  wounded  were  hastily 
loaded  on  these  ships  and  on  cattle  barges 
that  had  not  been  cleaned  since  the  cat- 
tle and  horses  had  been  unloaded.  In 
these  awful  conditions  they  suffered  for 
thirteen  days,  many  of  them  lying  on  the 
bare  deck  of  the  boats  and  barges,  "  swept 
at  night  by  a  wind  that  dropped  nearly  to 
zero,  v/ithout  any  protection  against  cold, 
save  their  clothes  and  country  blankets." 
I  am  quoting  an  official,  suppressed  re- 
port. 

Here  took  place  the  next  monumental 
blunder.     From  the  Home  Government  in 
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London  and  the  Indian  Government  at 
Simla  came  approval  of  a  plan  to  have 
General  Townshend  hold  Kut-el-Amara. 
The  Right  Hon.  Austen  Chamberlain  was 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  then,  hav- 
ing taken  office  on  May  28,  1915,  succeed- 
ing Lord  Crewe,  who  had  left  the  India 
Office  the  day  before.  At  first  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain was  conservative  and  opposed  ad- 
vancing. Then,  on  Oct.  5,  1915,  he  tele- 
graphed to  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Hardinge, 
as  follows: 

The  position  was  reported  yesterday  to  the 
Cabinet,  and  they  have  decided  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  Foreign  Office,  General  Staff,  Ad- 
miralty and  India  Office  [officials]  to  consider 
in  all  its  possibilities  the  policy  of  an  advance 
on  Bagdad. 

If  forces  available  are  sufficient  to  take  and 
hold  the  place,  political  reasons  were  thought  to 
make  occupation  desirable.  *  *  *  It  is 
thought  by  Barrow  that  we  might  be  able  to 
capture  Bagdad,  but  that  forces  weakened  by 
further  losses  would  be  insufficient  both  to  hold 
it  securely  against  counter-attacks  and  to  main- 
tain communication.  Kitchener  can  hold  out  no 
hope  of  reinforcements  from   Europe  or  Egypt. 

Lord  Hardinge,  the  Viceroy,  answered 
in  a  telegram  reading  as  follows: 

The  following  is  the  present  situation:  "With 
the  forces  at  his  disposal  Generi-1  Nixon  could, 
without  much  difficulty,  capture  Bagdad,  and  at 
the  same  time  take  or  destroy  the  Turkish  steam- 
ers and  other  boats,  thus  practically  preventing 
any  further  attacks  down  stream.  But  without 
him«elf  being  reinforced  by  one  division  of  troops, 
he  could  not  remain  there  exposed  to  attack  by 
Turkish  reinforcements  from  Mosul  or  Aleppo. 
To  advance  to  Bagdad  and  to  retire  later,  under 
pressure  from  the  Turks,  would  be  a  grave 
error.  Consequently,  Nixon  must  remain  at  Kut- 
el-Amara  unless  it  be  possible  to  reinforce  him 
from   elsewhere   other   than    from   India. 

Under  date  of  Oct.  8  the  India  Secretary 
telegraphed  to  the  Viceroy  as  follows: 

Private.  The  Cabinet  are  so  impressed  with 
the  great  political  and  military  advantages  of 
occupation  of  Bagdad  that  every  effort  will  be 
made  by  us  to  supply  the  force  that  is  necessary. 
We  do  not  wish  to  attempt  it  with  insufficient 
forces.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  whether  you 
are  satisfied  that  one  division  will  suffice. 

General  Nixon  was  also  asked  by  Cham- 
berlain what  reinforcements  he  considered 
necessary  for  the  capture  of  Bagdad,  and 
he  answered  that  he  did  not  require  addi- 
tional forces  to  beat  Nur-ed-din  and  occupy 
Bagdad,  but  would  require  an  additional 
division  and  one  cavalry  regiment  to 
enable  him  to  occupy  that  city  per- 
manently. 


Bagdad  Advance  Still  Urged 

A  number  of  other  telegrams  were  ex- 
changed which  revealed  great  anxiety  on 
the  part  of  the  Cabinet,  in  London,  to  have 
Bagdad  occupied,  but  which  reiterated  that 
the  Home  Government  could  not  supply  re- 
inforcements from  elsewhere  and  per- 
sistently inquired  whether  they  could  not 
be  supplied  by  India.  The  answer  was 
rigidly  negative.  For  instance,  under  date 
of  Oct.  15,  and  in  continuation  of  a  private 
telegram  sent  the  day  before,  the  India 
Secretary  telegraphed  the  Viceroy  as  fol- 
lows: 

Private.  Advance  on  Bagdad.  If  report  of  the 
General  Staff  is  favorable  to  occupation  of  Bag- 
dad, the  War  Office  contemplate  transfer  of  the 
two  Indian  infantry  divisions  from  France  to 
Egypt  with  the  intention  of  placing  them  at  your 
disposal  for  Mesopotamia. 

But  they  cannot  guarantee  date  of  departure, 
owing  to  uncertainty  of  position  in  Near  East 
and  possible  need  of  transport  for  other  pur- 
poses. They  do  not  consider  it  would  be  safe 
under  the  circumstances  for  Nixon  to  advance 
to  Bagdad  before  these  troops  have  actually 
started  from  Egypt,  unless  you  can  undertake 
to  supply  him  temporarily  with  a  division  from 
India  in  the  event  of  these  reinforcements  being 
unavoidably  delayed.  I  request  early  reply  as 
to  the  possibility  of  your  undertaking  the  lia- 
bility. 

The  Viceroy  answered  as  follows: 
After     consultation    with     the     Commander-in- 
Chief,  we   agree  that  in  no  case  could  I   under- 
take  to    supply  from    India,   even   temporarily,   a 
further  force  of  the  strength  of  a  division. 

Additional  messages  were  exchanged. 
Then,  on  Oct.  21,  the  India  Secretary, 
Chamberlain,  telegraphed  to  the  Viceroy 
as  follows: 

Private.  Bagdad  advance.  Report  of  combined 
staffs  estimates  that  General  Nixon  has  only  some 
9,000  Tmkish  troops  and  some  irregulars  to  deal 
with  for  the  next  two  months;  that  the  Turkish 
forces  may  be  somewhat  increased  by  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  might  conceivably  reach  a  total 
of  60,000  by  the  end  of  January,  and  even  larger 
figures  during  1916. 

They  consider  that  if  reinforced  by  two  Indian 
divisions  from  France,  General  Nixon  might,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  river  flotilla,  face  risk  of 
attack  by  60,000,  f)ut  there  would  remain  the 
possibility  of  enemy  receiving  at  later  date  fur- 
ther reinforcements.  The  staffs  hold,  therefore, 
that  from  a  military  point  of  view  it  would  he 
unwise  to  occupy  Bagdad  unless  military  authori- 
ties have  power  to  withdraw  troops  at  once, 
without  regard  to  political  considerations,  if  mili- 
tary exigencies  ntake  this  necessary. 

The  War  Office  would  give  the  two  Indian 
divisions,  but  could  not  under  any  circumstances 
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ispare  further  reinforcements,  and  are  doubtful  of 
their  capacity  even  to  supply  drafts  if  vvastage 
[ensues  1  from  casualties  or  sickness.  Thev  think 
Bagdad  can  be  easily  taken  and  held  for  some 
time,  but  it  might  become  untenable  later,  as 
explained   above. 

At  the  present  moment  it  seems  the  German 
attempt  to  break  through  to  Constantinople  will 
succeed,  and  our  position  and  prospects  in  Gal- 
lipoli  are  most  uncertain.  *  *-  *  Araos  are 
wavering,  and  will  probably  join  Turks,  unless 
we  can  offer  them  great  inducements.  We  are 
therefore  in  great  need  of  striking  success  in 
the  East.     *     *     * 

It  is  suggested  that  we  should  occupy  Bagdad, 
giving  assurances  to  Arab  leaders  that  we  favor 
the  creation  of  an  Arab  State  independent  of 
Turks.  *  *  *  Unless  you  consider  possibility 
of  eventual  withdrawal  is  decisive  against  the 
advance,  all  other  considerations  seem  to  us  to 
render  it  desirable,  and  we  are  prepared  to 
order  it. 

Indian  Viceroy  Convinced 

On  Oct.  23  the  Viceroy  replied  as  fol- 
lows: 

Private.  Your  private  telegram  of  the  21st 
instant.  Bagdad  advance.  Your  description  of 
the  situation  in  the  Near  East  proves  conclusively 
the  necessity  for  action  in  the  Middle  East.  We 
accept  the  calculation  of  the  combined  staffs  of 
possible  strength  of  Turks  that  may  with  time 
be  brought  against  us;  but  with  reinforcement 
of  two  Indian  divisions  from  France,  we  believe 
that  Sir  John  Nixon  has  a  fair  prospect  of  being 
able  to  hold  his  own  against  60,000  or  70,000 
Turks,  provided  he  occupies  Bagdad  as  soon  as 
he   is   ready. 

Although  I  realize  that  the  occupation  of  Bag- 
dad is  a  provocation  that  will  probably  deter- 
mine the  Turks  to  send  large  forces  to  attack 
us,  which,  however,  will  not  be  easy  for  them 
to  do,  and  although  the  bad  effect  of"  a  possible 
withdrawal  in  the  future  cannot  be  ignored,  I 
am  confident  the  right  policy  at  the  present 
time  is  to  take  the  risk  and  to  occupy  Bagdad 
with  the  least  possible  delay,  relying  upon  you 
to  send  two  divisions  from  France  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  Mesopotamia.  On  this  under- 
standing, I  propose,  unless  I  hear  from  you  be- 
fore Monday  to  the  contrary,  to  order  Nixon 
to  march  on  Bagdad  at  once. 

The  final  authorization  to  march  on 
Bagdad  came  from  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  a 
telegram  from  the  London  India  Office 
dated  Oct.  23,  and  read  as  follows: 

If  Nixon  is  satisfied  that  the  force  he  has 
available  is  sufficient  for  the  operation,  he  may 
march  on  Bagdad.  Two  divisions  will  be  sent 
to  him  as  soon  as  possible,  but  owing  to  relief 
and  transport  arrangements,  reinforcements  will 
take  time  to  dispatch.  Probable  date  will  l)e 
wired  later. 

These  documents  are  of  special  interest 
at  present  in  view  of  the  attacks  recently 


made  on  Mr.  Chamberlain  regarding  his 
connections  with  the  conditions  that  have 
brought  about  the  India  crisis,  and  clarify 
the  present  India  muddle  sufficiently  to 
reveal  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  acted  under 
instructions  from  the  Cabinet.  The  Cabinet 
itself  acted  on  advice  from  a  special  inter- 
departmental committee,  of  which  Sir 
Thomas  Holderness,  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  was  Chairman  and  the  fol- 
lowing were  members: 

Sir  Edmund  Barrow,  Military  Secretary,  India 
Office. 

Vice  Admiral  Sir  Douglas  Gamble,  Admiralty. 

Sir  Louis  Mallet,  Foreign  Office. 

Mr.  Launcelot  Oliphant,   Foreign  Office. 

Colonel   Talbot,   War  Office. 

Captain  Paddon,  War  Office. 

It  was  found  subsequently  that  this  com- 
mittee did  not  quite  grasp  the  actual  Meso- 
potamian,  Turkish  and  Indian  situation, 
and  that  the  Home  Government,  the  India 
Office,  the  Viceroy,  General  Nixon  and 
other  officials  took  a  great  deal  for 
granted. 

Some  of  the  Blunders 

The  documents  show  that  among  the 
Ijiistakes  made  were  the  following: 

1.  It  was  assumed  that  General  Townshend's 
troops  were  in  a  condition  to  undertake  such  an 
extensive  operation,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  were  not,  as  shown  by  the  letter,  dated  Nov. 
2,  in  which  General  Townshend  wrote  to  the  Vice- 
roy as  follows: 

**  These  troops  of  mine  are  tired  and  their 
tails  are  not  up,  but  slightly  down;  the  Mo- 
hammedans are  not  pleased  at  approaching  the 
sacred  precincts  of  Suliman  Pak  at  Ctesiphon, 
the  troops  are  not  confident  and  have  had 
enough;  as  it  is  now,  the  British  soldier  and  the 
Sepoy,  as  the  Roman  soldier  did  under  Belisarius, 
look  over  their  shoulders  and  are  fearful  of  the 
distance  from  the  sea,  and  go  down,  in  conse- 
quence,  with   every   imaginable    disease." 

2.  It  was  assumed  that  the  Turks  could  not 
send  substantial  reinforcements  to  Bagdad,  while 
the  truth  was  that  the  Turks  were  in  a  position  to 
send  30,000  soldiers,  trained  under  Marshal  von 
der  Goltz,  and  well  disciplined  and  efficiently 
armed  and  equipped  for  service. 

3.  The  telegram  of  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  to  the  Viceroy,  dated  Oct.  21,  reproduced 
above,  was  not  transmitted  to  Mesopotamia,  and 
thus  the  commanding  officers  there  did  not  know 
of  the  possibilities  of  a  large  Turkish  concentra- 
tion in  Bagdad. 

4.  The  Arabs'  hostile"  feeling  on  account  of 
the  invasion  of  their  territory  was  overlooked, 
and  undue  reliance  was  placed  on  possible  sup- 
port from  the  Arabs,  who  turned  out  to  be  very 
hostile  instead  of  friendly. 
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Disaster  followed  disaster.  General 
Townshend  was  forced  to  surrender  to  the 
Turks,  and  one  of  the  official,  heretofore 
unpublished,  reports  states  that  "  During 
the  efforts  to  relieve  the  garrison  at  Kut, 
the  casualties  to  Indian  troops  amounted 
lo  nearly  20,000." 

The  Medical  Debacle 

Then  followed  what  has  been  character- 
ized as  the  "  medical  debacle  "  by  the  com- 
mission appointed  by  Parliament  to  in- 
vestigate the  flood  of  charges  against  the 
horrible  conditions  that  prevailed.  Owing 
to  the  lack  of  adequate  hospital  facilities, 
there  being  accommodations  for  only  500 
to  meet  the  first  4,000  wounded,  and  the 
shortage  of  medical  provisions  and  medi- 
cal personnel,  the  wounded  and  the  sick 
could  not  be  given  attention.  Hundreds 
perished  under  awful  conditions.  Unsuit- 
able rations  caused  scurvy  among  the  In- 
dian troops. 

These  official  documents,  supported  by 
the  reports  made  to  Parliament  by  a  spe- 
cial commission,  show  that  these  condi- 
tions were  disregarded  and  their  existence 
actually  denied.  As  a  result,  they  contin- 
ued, and  during  the  last  six  months  of 
1916  there  were  11,445  cases  of  scurvy  in 
a  force  of  124,250  Indian  troops  and  104 
cases  of  beri-beri  among  the  57,000  Brit- 
ish troops.  The  deaths  from  scurvy  and 
the  high  death  rate  from  other  disease  and 
from  unattended  wounds  and  actual  field 
casualties  decimated  the  Indian  troops 
and  started  a  wave  of  unrest  in  India  that 
grew  as  the  years  went  on,  and  more  and 
more  Indians  were  drafted  for  service  in 
Mesopotamia.  Protests  against  permitting 
such  wholesale  horrors  came  in  floods 
from  the  people  of  India,  from  the  British 
public,  from  Parliament,  from  the  Do- 
minion and  from  the  colonies.  For  a  time 
it  was  denied  that  such  conditions  existed; 
then  two  investigations  were  ordered  and 
the  facts  were  brought  out. 

These  charges  were  upsetting  the  peace 
of  the  Moslem  world.  Something  had  to 
be  done.  Finally,  in  March,  1916,  the  In- 
dian Government  sent  the  Vincent-Bingley 
Commission  to  investigate.  This  commis- 
sion reported  to  the  Simla  Government  on 
June  29,  1916,  but  the  report  was  pigeon- 
holed. Nor  did  any  improvement  of  con- 
ditions take  place. 


Then  Parliament  appointed  a  new  com- 
mission; the  facts  were  made  known  to  the 
Home  Government  and  to  the  leaders,  and 
as  a  result  of  the  findings  of  this  commis- 
sion and  the  findings  in  the  investigation 
of  the  munition  scandals  the  British  Gov- 
ernment was  upset  and  Lloyd  George  be- 
came Prime  Minister. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  part  in  the  medical 
disaster,  as  shown  by  the  official  corre- 
spondence, was  as  follows:  Early  in  Au- 
gust, 1915,  he  had  inquired  from  the  Vice- 
roy whether  medical  supplies  were  needed, 
and  offered  volunteer  assistance  to  meet 
the  needs.  This  was  thought  unnecessary 
by  the  Viceroy,  who  reported  that  all  was 
well,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  transmitted 
that  information  to  the  members  of  Parlia- 
ment who  inquired.  But  things  were  far 
from  being  satisfactory,  and  the  com- 
plaints increased.  On  Oct.  14,  1915,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  wrote  to  Lord  Hardinge,  the 
Viceroy,  as  follows: 

I  continue  to  receive  from  members  of  Parlia- 
ment and  others  anxious  inquiries  about  the 
health  of  the  troops  in  Mesopotamia  and  the 
provisions  made  for  them.  Inter  alia,  I  have  been 
sent  a  letter  from  some  officer  there  in  which 
he  incidentally  observes  that  my  statement  as  to 
ice  and  other  comforts  provided  at  the  base  hos- 
pitals "  was  all  eyewash." 

I  cannot  go  behind  your  assurance  that  all 
that  is  necessary  and  possible  is  being  done,  and 
you  yourself  are  necessarily  dependent  on  the 
reports  of  the  military;  but  you  will  remember 
how  we  received  the  same  assurances  from  mili- 
tary and  medical  authorities  at  the  time  of  the 
South  African  War,  and  yet  how  much  more 
might,  after  all,  have  been  done,  at  any  rate  in 
the  early  days  of  the  campaign. 

As  we  must  now  look  forward  not  only  to  a 
prolonged  occupation  of  Mesopotamia  but  to  hav- 
ing increased  numbers  of  troops  there,  I  beg  that 
you  will  take  all  the  steps  in  your  power  to 
stimulate  the  ingenuity  of  the  medical  authorities 
in  making  provisions  for  their  health  and  for  the 
comfort  of  the  sick.  No  expense  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  best  provision 
that  science  can  suggest. 

On  Dec.  3  Mr.  Chamberlain  wrote 
again,  in  very  strong  terms: 

You  know  how  anxious  I  am  about  the  health 
of  our  forces  in  Mesopotamia.  Apart  from  all 
feelings  of  humanity  and  the  duty  we  owe  to 
those  who  are  giving  their  lives,  men  are  too 
precious  to  be  wasted.  I  wish  to  make  all  allow- 
ances for  difficulties,  perhaps  only  partly  per- 
ceived by  me  and  not  known  to  my  correspon- 
dents, but  I  am  very  uneasy  about  the  reports 
that  reach  me.     *     *     * 

I  beg  you  not  to  be  content  with  easy  assur- 
ances.    On  your   advice,   comforts,   &c.,   are  not 
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being  sent   from   here  and   we.  shall  have  no  de- 
fense if  all  that  is  possible  is  not  done. 

Again  and  again  Mr.  Chamberlain  re- 
ceived reports  that  all  was  well. 

General  Nixon's  Assurances 

The  appalling  conditions  above  de- 
scribed, as  reported  in  a  telegram  bearing 
General  Nixon's  name  and  addressed  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  (Mr. 
Chamberlain),  were  painted  couleur  de 
rose.  The  telegram  read  as  follows: 

Wounded  satisfactorily  disposed  of.  Many 
likely  to  recover  in  country  comfortably  placed  in 
hospitals  at  Amara  and  Basra.  Those  for  invalid- 
ing are  being  placed  direct  on  two  hospital  ships 
that  were  ready  at  Basra  on  arrival  of  river 
boats.  General  condition  of  wounded  very  satis- 
factory. Medical  arrangements,  under  circum- 
stances of  considerable  difficulty,  worked  splen- 
didly. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  by  Parlia- 
ment tell  how  they  investigated  the  source 
of  this  telegram  and  what  they  found,  as 
follows: 

We  have  had  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
who  actually  drafted  this  telegram  and  was  re- 
sponsible for  its  dispatch.  Sir  John  Nixon,  who 
was  ill  at  the  time  it  was  sent,  in  his  evidence 
before  us  stated  that  he  had  only  a  dim,  if  any, 
recollection  of  the  circumstances,  but  he  ad- 
mitted having  seen  it  the  day  after  its  dispatch, 
and  as  it  was  sent  in  his  name  he  accepted  the 
responsibility  for  it. 

Sir  John  Nixon  has  communicated  to  us  a 
letter  he  has  lately  received  from  a  member  of 
the  staff  in  ?vIesopotamia,  which  states  that  this 
telegram  was  drafted,  and  is  in  the  handwriting 
of  Surgeon  General  Hathaway,  though  it  is  not 
initialed  by  him,  but  by  two  members  of  Sir  John 
Nixon's  staff,  subordinate  officers  in  the  office 
of  Major  Gen.  Cowper,  then  Deputy  Assistant 
Quartermaster  General  of  Force  "  D." 

Surgeon  General  Hathaway  told  us  that  he  had 
assisted  in  framing  it.  Major  Gen.  Cowper  stated 
to  us  that  he  personally  had  no  share  in  the  dis- 
patch of  this  telegram,  and  that  he  did  not  him- 
self submit  it  to  Sir  John  Nixon  before  his  subor- 
dinate dispatched  it.  These  two  subordinate  of- 
ficers seem  to  have  accepted  Surgeon  General 
Hathaway's  authority  as  sufficient.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  Surgeon  General  Hathaway 
was  ignorant  of  the  condition  and  sufferings  of 
the  sick  and  wounded.  He  had  been  at  Laj  when 
the  wounded  arrived  from  the  battlefield,  and  he 
had  himself  worked  with  great  energy  in  em- 
barking them  on  the  steamers. 

Ke  had  also  traveled  down  the  river  with  the 
wounded  and  was,  according  to  one  witness, 
actually  at  Basra  at  the  date  of  the  Medjidieh's 
arrival. 

Major  Carter  stated  to  us  that  he  had  insisted 
upon  seeing  Sir  John  Nixon  in  order  that  he 
(Sir  John  Nixon)    might  personally  know  of  the 


condition    of    the    wounded    on    their    arrival    at 
Basra  in  the  Medjidieh. 

This  commission,  in  its  report  to  Parlia- 
ment, charges  the  British  Indian  adminis- 
tration with  gross  maladministration  and 
with  being  directly  responsible  for  "  all 
the  troubles  in  Mesopotamia,"  which  means 
all  the  troubles  in  the  Near  East,  since 
Mesopotamia  was  merely  the  military  base 
for  the  British  operations  in  Asia  Minor, 
Mesopotamia,  Kurdistan,  Syria,  including 
Palestine  and  other  territories  occupied  by 
British  forces  during  and  since  the  World 
War. 

The  members  of  this  commission  com- 
prised the  following  high  British  officials: 

Lord  George  Francis  Hamilton,  G.  C,  S.  I. 

The   Earl  of  Donoughmore,   K.  O. 

Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  member  of  Parliament. 

Sir  Archibald  Wiliamson,  Baronet,  member  of 
Parliament. 

John  Hodge,  member  of  Parliament. 

Commander  Josiah  C.  Wedgwood,  member  of 
Parliament. 

Admiral  Sir  Cyprian  Arthur  George  Bridge, 
G.   C.   B.,    and 

General  Sir  Neville  Gerald  Lyttelton,  G.  C.  B., 
G.  C  V.  0. 

Their  report  has  never  been  issued  to 
the  press  for  publication. 

Lord  Hardinge  was  succeeded  in  1916 
by  Lord  Chelmsford  as  Viceroy  and  Gov- 
ernor General  of  India.  [The  latter  was 
succeeded  in  January,  1921,  by  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Reading.] 

War  Cabinet's  Policy 

Following  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain as  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  on 
July  11,  1917,  the  deciding  of  policies  re- 
garding Mesopotamia  passed  to  the  War 
Cabinet.  Henceforth  an  aggressive  policy 
was  adopted  and  Mesopotamia  was  flooded 
with  British-Indian  troops.  In  1917  the 
British  forces  were  increased  to  236,000 
Indian  and  86,000  British,  in  1918  to  307,- 
740  Indian  and  108,400  British  effectives. 
The  British  troops  occupied  the  whole  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  took  possession  of  the 
oil  fields,  but  they  never  conquered  the 
Mesopotamian  population. 

Following  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
and  the  discussion  of  the  plans  to  give 
independence  to  the  Arabs,  the  fighting  de- 
creased, but  was  resumed  when  the  plan 
failed  to  materialize.  The  Arab  uprisings 
increased  in  1920,  and  by  June  the  coun- 
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try  became  again  a  military  camp.  As  the 
"  uprisings "  increased  through  the  year, 
the  British  forces  were  increased,  until  at 
the  end  of  1920  there  were  over  100,000 
troops.  Of  these  about  18,000  were  British ; 
the  balance  were  mostly  Indian.  This  was 
a  large  force  for  Mesopotamia,  which 
covers  an  area  of  only  143,000  square 
miles  and  has  a  population  of  only  about 
2,800,000.  Of  late  it  has  been  decided  that 
the  air  force,  using  airplanes  equipped 
with  guns  and  bombs,  is  much  more  ef- 
fective than  troops.  Therefore  it  has  been 
decided  to  decrease  the  number  of  troops, 
and  these  have  been  reduced  to  between 
75,000  and  80,000. 

The  British  have  guarded  jealously  the 
oil  wells  in  operation  at  Gazara,  near 
Mosul,  Mandali,  northeast  of  Bagdad,  and 
the  oil  and  asphalt  deposits  at  Hit,  Kufri, 
Kirkuk,  Jebel,  Ruin,  Fet-hah,  Kaiyara, 
Mugheir,  Benaid  el  Oar,  and  other  places 
located  in  Mesopotamia  and  on  the  Per- 
sian border  and  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  which 
are  estimated  to  hold  over  two  billion 
barrels  of  oil. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  at  the  San  Remo 
Conference  in  April,  1920,  the  Supreme 
Council  gave  a  mandate  for  Mesopotamia 
and  Palestine  to  Great  Britain;  and  Great 
Britain  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
France  whereby  the  British  Government 
undertook,  among  other  things,  to  "  grant 
to  the  French  Government,  or  its  nomi- 
nees, 25  per  cent,  of  the  net  output  of 
crude  oil  at  current  market  rates  which 
his  Majesty's  Government  may  secure  from 
Mesopotamian  oil  fields,"  and  the  French 
Government  undertook,  among  other 
things,  to  permit  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil 
Company  to  lay  a  pipe  line  across  French 
mandated  territory. 

The  United  States  Government  learned 
of  the  secret  San  Remo  agreement  and  of 
the  award  of  the  Mesopotamian  mandate  to 
Great  Britain,  and  addressed  a  note  pro- 
testing against  both  the  award  of  the  man- 
date and  the  provisions  of  the  San  Remo 
agreement.  A  number  of  notes  were  ex- 
changed between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  on  this  question,  but  no  set- 
tlement has  been  reached.  Another  note 
has  just  been  transmitted  to  Great  Britain 
by  Secretary  of  State  Hughes,  and  the  tone 
of  the  British  reply  will  depend  on  the 
turn  of  Anglo-Indian  Turkish  affairs. 


Indian  Government  Critical 

Relieving  the  Indian  Government  and  the 
India  Office  of  directing  the  management 
of  Mesopotamian  operations  relieved  them 
of  their  responsibility  in  connection  with 
the  same  and  made  them  critical  of  the 
actions  of  the  British  War  Office, 
the  War  Council,  the  Cabinet  and 
the  Foreign  Office,  who  drew  on  the 
Indian  Government  constantly  for  ad- 
ditional Indian  troops  and  supplies  and 
equipment  for  the  Mesopotamian  cam- 
paign. Although  the  Indian  Government 
had  flatly  stated  and  reiterated  that  it 
could  not  supply  as  many  as  50,000  Indian 
troops  for  the  Mesopotamian  campaign, 
the  War  Office,  carrying  out  the  dicisions 
and  policies  of  the  London  Cabinet,  the 
War  Council  and  the  Foreign  Office,  or- 
dered to  Mesopotamia  close  to  200,000  In- 
dian troops  in  1916,  which  were  increased 
to  over  236,000  effectives  in  1917  and  to 
over  307,000  in  1918;  and  over  100,000 
were  retained  in  1919,  1920  and  1921— 
continuously  under  war  conditions.  In  ad- 
dition to  drafting  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Indian  troops  to  fight  in  Mesopotamia, 
the  War  Office  drafted  tens  of  thousands 
of  Indians  to  "  clean  up  "  Mesopotamia, 
under  conditions  that  can  be  described 
only  as  compulsory  labor. 

The  Arab  uprising  in  Palestine  in  1921, 
followed  by  riots  on  the  part  of  the  non- 
Arab  population,  brought  from  the  Indian 
Government  and  the  India  Office  new  crit- 
icism of  the  policies  of  the  Foreign  Office 
and  the  Cabinet,  and  the  friction  be- 
tween the  Indian  administration  and  these 
two  Home  Governmental  bodies  became 
intensified.  Sir  Herbert  L.  Samuels,  the 
High  Commissioner  for  Palestine,  in  his 
report  for  1921  to  Lord  Churchill,  con- 
firmed the  Indian  official's  view  by  attrib- 
uting the  uprisings  to  the  policy  under 
which  he  was  forced  to  work. 

The  Anglo-French  discord  regarding  the 
policy  to  be  followed  in  Turkey  by  the 
Allies  further  supported  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment's contentions.  The  Indian  Govern- 
ment and  India  Office  held  that  the  Allies 
could  not  enforce  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  and 
should  modify  it.  The  French  Government 
held  the  same.  When,  on  Dec.  6,  1921,  a 
French  Government  note  rebutted  Lord 
Curzon  by  pointing  out  that  "  the  entire 
strength  of  the  Allies  has  been  unable  to 
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enforce "  the  Sevres  Treaty,  it  expressed 
the  opinion  already  advanced  by  the 
Indian  Government  and  India  Office. 

Appeal  by  Lord  Reading 

When  it  became  known  that  the  British 
Foreign  Office,  in  November,  1921,  had 
arranged  with  the  Greek  Premier  a  plan 
for  allied  intervention  in  Turkey,  that 
Lloyd  George  and  Poincare,  at  their  meet- 
ing at  Boulogne  on  Feb.  25,  1922,  had  de- 
cided to  call  a  Near  East  conference  and 
that  the  British  policy  would  be  to  threaten 
the  Turks  with  "  intervention  "  first,  then 
to  offer  to  evacuate  Anatolia,  if  necessary 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Turkish 
Nationalist  Government,  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment and  the  India  Office  offered  sugges- 
tions. They  felt  that  the  British  policy 
was  again  inadequate  to  meet  the  highly 
critical  conditions.  They  felt  that,  being 
in  touch  with  the  Moslem  world,  the  Indian 
Government  and  the  India  Office  were  in 
a  position  to  know  what  should  be  done 
and  were  qualified  to  advise.  As  their  ad- 
vice was  not  sought,  and  would  not  be  lis- 
tened to  by  the  Cabinet,  they  resorted  to 
the  plan  of  making  it  public.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India,  the  Right  Hon. 
Edwin  Samuel  Montagu,  who  had  succeeded 
Mr.  Chamberlain  as  India  Secretary  in 
1917,  was  willing  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility, on  his  side,  and  Lord  Reading  was 
equally  willing  to  assume  it.  Thus  is  ex- 
plained the  statement  officially  given  to 
the  press  at  Delhi  on  March  8  and  pub- 
lished in  London  under  authority  of  Mr. 
Montagu,  in  which  Lord  Reading  declared 
it  to  be  his  duty,  and  the  duty  of  the  In- 
dian Government,  on  the  eve  of  the  Greco- 
Turkish  Conference  (this  conference 
opened  in  Paris,  March  22),  "to  lay  be- 
fore your  Majesty's  Government  the  in- 
tensity of  feeling  in  India  regarding  the 
necessity  for  a  revision  of  the  Sevres 
Treaty  between  Turkey  and  the  Allies." 
The  telegram  continued  thus: 

The  Government  in  India  is  fully  conscious  of 
the  complexity  of  this  problem,  but  India's  rec- 
ord in  the  war,  in  which  Indian  Moslem  soldiers 
participated  in  suvh  great  numbers,  and  the  sup- 
port which  the  Indian  Moslem  cause  has  received 
in  the  entire  nation  entitle  her  claim  to  the  com- 
pletest  fulfillment  and  justify  her  reasonable  as- 
pirations. 

The  Government  in  India  particularly  em- 
phasizes the  necessity  of  guaranteeing  the  neu- 
trality of  the  Dardanelles .  and  the  security  of  its 


non-Moslem  peoples.  It  also  urges  evacuation 
of  Constantinople,  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan  over 
holy  places,  restoration  of  the  Turk  in  Thrace, 
also  in  Adrianople  and  Smyrna.  The  Govern- 
ment urges  that  these  points  are  of  supreme  im- 
portance to  India. 

Indian  Secretary  Ousted 

This  startling  message  from  India,  and 
its  publication  by  Mr.  Montagu,  without 
the  authority  of  Earl  Curzon,  the  Foreign 
Minister,  the  Cabinet  or  of  Lloyd  George 
himself,  blew  off  the  lid  of  the  caldron  of 
Indian  politics,  which  had  been  kept  from 
boiling  over  in  tlie  past  three  years  only  by 
the  group  headed  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Austen  Chamberlain,  who,  as  Lord  of  the 
Privy  Seal  and  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  ranks  next  in  power  to  Lloyd 
George.  Only  the  strict  censorship  had 
prevented  the  public  and  the  major  part 
of  the  members  of  Parliament  from  learn- 
ing the  facts  regarding  the  inside  causes 
of  the  controversy  that  led  to  the  Anglo- 
Indian-Turkish  crisis.  The  reaction  of  the 
Foreign  Office  was  expressed  in  a  letter 
written  by  Lord  Curzon,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  to  Mr.  Montagu 
on  March  6,  1922,  two  days  before  the 
India  recommendations  were  made  public, 
on  learning  from  Lord  Montagu  that  he 
had  approved  the  publication.  The  text  of 
this  letter  was  as  follows: 

Private.  March   6-22. 

Dear  Montagu: 

I  much  deplore  that  you  should  have  thought 
it  right,  without  consulting  the  Cabinet,  to  au- 
thorize publication  of  that  telegram  even  as 
amended.  Had  I,  when  Viceroy,  ventured  to 
make  public  a  pronouncement  in  India  about  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Government  in  Europe,  I 
should  certainly  have  been  recalled.  As  it  was, 
I  was  once  rebuked  for  making  casual  references 
in  a  speech. 

I  consulted  Mr.  Chamberlain  this  morning,  in 
the  absence  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  found 
that  he  entirely  shared  my  views.  But  it  was 
too  late.  That  I  should  be  asked  to  go  into 
the  conference  in  Paris  while  a  subordinate 
branch  of  the  British  Government,  6,000  miles 
away,  dictates  to  the  British  Government  what 
line  it  thinks  I  ought  to  pursue  in  Thrace,  seems 
to  me  quite  intolerable.  But  the  part  that  India 
has  sought  to  play  or  been  allowed  to  play  in 
this  series  of  events  passes  my  comprehension. 

Moreover,  it  is  of  very  dangerous  import,  for  if 
the  Government  of  India,  because  it  rules  over 
a  large  body  of  Moslems,  is  entitled  to  express 
and  publish  its  views  about  what  we  do  in 
Smyrna  or  Thrace,  why  not  equally  in  Egypt, 
Sudan,  Palestine,  Arabia,  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
or   any   other   part   of   the   Moslem   world?     Is 
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Indian  opinion  always  to  be  the   final  court  of 
Moslem  opinion? 

I  hope  this  may  be  the  last  of  these  most 
unfortunate  pronouncements,  and  if  any  other  is 
ever  contemplated,  I  trust  at  least  that  you  will 
give  me  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my  opin- 
ion in  the  Cabinet  before   sanction  is  given. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Montagu  at  the 
demand  of  Lloyd  George  himself,  furious 
at  the  publication  in  question,  and  the 
appointment  of  Viscount  Peel  as  the  new 
Secretary  for  India,  on  March  18,  were 
recorded  in  the  April  issue  of  Current 
History.  I  am  advised  from  a  highly 
authoritative  and  reliable  source  that  the 
Cabinet  discussed  the  advisability  of  ask- 
ing for  the  immediate  resignation  also  of 
Lord  Reading,  the  Viceroy  of  India.       But 


when  they  considered  possible  candidates 
to  take  Lord  Reading's  place,  they  found, 
as  they  had  found  in  1916  and  in  1920, 
that  none  of  the  suitable  candidates  was 
willing  to  accept.  The  high  position  of 
Viceroy,  with  the  £17,070  a  year  salary,  is 
not  wanted  by  the  few  men  who  are  suf- 
ficiently seasoned  in  British  diplomatic  ex- 
perience and  adequately  equipped  to  fill  it. 
It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  predecessors 
of  Lord  Montagu  and  Lord  Reading  were 
forced  to  resign  because  the  Parliamentary 
investigation  of  the  causes  of  the  Meaopo- 
tamian  disasters  charged  them  with  having 
failed  to  make  known  the  exact  conditions. 
Lord  Montagu,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
forced  to  resign  because  he  permitted  the 
conditions  to  be  made  public. 


GERMANY'S  WAR  BLIND 


IVTEARLY  5,000  former  German  soldiers, 
according  to  the  Berliner  Tageblatt, 
are  now  living  in  darkness.  The  number  is 
steadily  increasing,  though  three  and  a  half 
years  have  now  passed  since  the  fighting 
ceased.  During  the  first  months  of  the 
war  the  German  Government  and  the  peo- 
ple generally  favored  the  view  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  nation  to  support  the  blind- 
ed soldiers  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  As 
the  number  of  these  victims  grew,  however, 
it  was  pointed  out  by  Government  officials 
and  psychologists  that  this  would  be  a  mis- 
take— that  the  afflicted  should  be  given 
some  definite  interest  in  life — and  the  work 
of  training  them  for  industry  was  begun. 
The  appeal  made  by  the  eye  specialist.  Pro- 
fessor Silex,  to  the  German  industrialists 
to  give  the  blinded  soldiers  a  chance  was 
cordially  receiyed  by  one  large  organiza- 
tion, the  Siemens-Schuckert  Electric  Com- 
pany, and  after  they  had  testified  that  the 


blinded  men  were  making  good  other 
firms  followed  this  company's  example. 
The  Siemens  Company  now  employs  near- 
ly 200  blind  veterans.  A  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  supervises  the  blind  workers 
throughout  the  country;  its  investigations 
have  shown  that  there  are  more  than  100 
kinds  of  labor  at  which  they  may  be  ad- 
vantageously employed.  Blinded  university 
men  are  carrying  on  courageously.  Some 
fifty-three  are  studying  at  Marburg  Uni- 
versity. Many  are  teaching,  some  are  in 
the  pulpit,  eleven  serve  as  organists  in  Ber- 
lin churches;  others  are  in  court.  State  or 
municipal  service;  writers,  doctors,  law- 
yers, bank  employes,  journalists  are  va- 
riously represented.  Thus  the  German 
blind,  almost  without  exception,  are  strug- 
gling effectively  to  overcome  their  physical 
handicap  and  to  serve  the  Commonwealth 
as  best  they  may. 


SOUTH  AFRICA'S  PERILOUS 
RACE  PROBLEM 

By  Harold  Wodson 

Editor    of    The    Natal    Advertiser,    Durban,    Union    of    South    Africa 

Triple  color  problem  in  a  country  where  black,  brown  and  white 
converge — Europe's  challenge  for  house  room  in  the  land  of  the 
Bantu — A  question  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest 


ALTHOUGH  it  is  generally  assumed 
that  the  proportions  of  the  native 
■  problem  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  are  menacing  enough  without  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  rest  of  the  African  con- 
tinent, every  estimate  of  the  question  is 
valueless  that  ignores  Europeans  and  non- 
Europeans  in  Africa  as  a  whole.  Though 
no  census  will,  for  many  generations,  re- 
veal the  exact  numbers  of  the  native  tribes 
that  populate  the  greater  part  of  that  vast 
and  only  partially  explored  territory,  the 
precarious  foothold  of  the  white  man  is 
only  too  exactly  known.  A  slender  Euro- 
pean population  of  diminishing  political 
prestige  has  its  home  in  Egypt.  The  Span- 
ish and  French  Mediterranean  colonies 
boast  of  white  outposts  with  hinterlands 
of  unsubdued  tribes  maintaining  a  sort  of 
instinctive  liaison  with  remoter  and  more 
barbarous  peoples  in  the  interior.  The 
colonies  and  protectorates  fringing  the 
east  and  west  coasts  of  Africa  reproduce 
similar  phenomena — a  tenuous  thread  of 
white  men,  like  a  strand  of  cotton,  en- 
circling vast  and  unnumbered  masses  of 
barbarism  having  its  primal  springs  in 
climatic  fastnesses  where  the  hardy  Euro- 
pean might  penetrate  but  could  never  col- 
onize. 

Only  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  con- 
tinent has  the  white  man  successfully 
made  his  home  on  African  soil.  Only  in 
the  recently  enlarged  Union  of  South 
Africa  has  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  dem- 
onstrated that  it  can  be  more  than  merely 
a  military  outpost,  preserving  its  foothold 
by  virtue  of  white  wizardry  on  the  field 
of  battle.  The  Union  of  South  Africa  is 
the  one  part  of  the  continent  where  the 
white    man    challenges    the    African    for 


house  room,  the  one  successful  essay  of 
European  colonization  in  the  land  of  the 
Bantu.  Uj>on  us,  more  than  on  any  other 
circumstance,  depends  whether  the  white 
man  is  to  make  good  in  Africa^  Britain 
may  blunder  in  Egypt,  France  in  Algiers, 
Spain  in  Morocco,  Portugal  in  East  or 
West  Africa,  Belgium  in  the  Congo,  with- 
out the  result  being  more  than  episodal 
in  this  continent  of  perpetual  engimas.  So 
long  as  flie  white  civilization  in  the  south 
holds,  no  error  elsewhere  need  be  fatal. 
But  if  the  day  should  ever  come  when 
the  tide  of  color  gathers  force  from  those 
hidden  central  springs  of  African  life  and 
overwhelms  the  white  civilization  that  has 
so  tardily  been  built  up  in  the  south  since 
the  days  of  van  Riebeck,  the  outlook  will 
be  desperate  indeed. 

This  is  why  the  native  and  colored  prob- 
lems of  the  Union  are  of  such  paramount 
significance  to  Africa  and  the  world  as 
a  whole.  If  they  are  not  solved  success- 
fully in  the  next  few  years  they  will  be 
solved  later  in  a  manner  tragic  enough 
for  those  foolhardy  enough  to  live  on  in 
a  land  where  the  native  increases  far 
more  rapidly  than  the  white  man,  and 
where,  alas,  the  prestige  of  the  white  man 
seems  often  enough  to  diminish  as  his 
numbers  increase.  When  the  student  looks 
at  the  handful  of  white  men  in  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  and  the  quadrupled  ag- 
gregate of  the  natives,  he  must  not  con- 
clude that  these  are  the  final  proportions 
of  the  problem.  The  white  men  represent 
practically  all  the  white  settlers  in  Africa. 
The  natives  are  but  the  spearhead  of  abo- 
riginal contact  with  the  European  stranger, 
and  the  spear  is  as  long  and  as  broad  as 
Africa  itself. 
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At  the  end  of  June,  1921,  the  estimated 
population  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
was  6,941,136.  Of  this  total  1,527,035 
were  white,  5,250,184  were  Bantu  and 
other  colored  Africans,  and  163,917  were 
Asiatic.  The  colored  population,  there- 
fore, was  5,414,101,  or  over  three  and  a 
half  times  the  white  population.  Since 
union  was  accomplished  twelve  years  ago 
the  total  population  has  increased  by 
1,064,000;  the  white  population  by 
272,000,  the  Bantu  by  780,000,  and  the 
Asiatic  by  12,000.  The  white  increase, 
of  course,  includes  settlers  and  immigrants 
from  overseas,  and  though  their  number 
is  inconsiderable  it  is  sufficient  to  demon- 
strate conclusively  that,  from  a  point  of 
view  of  natural  increase,  the  Bantu  people 
are  multiplying  faster  than  whites.  This, 
of  course,  is  deeply  significant.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  white  man  in  South  Africa  is 
not  that  of  a  virile  newcomer  elbowing 
out  a  dying  aboriginal  race.  The  Bantu 
is  fecund.  He  is  tremendously  loyal  to 
his  tribal  system,  which  estimates  wealth 
in  terms  of  cattle  and  wives;  and  now 
that  his  males  are  no  longer  periodically 
decimated  by  warfare,  his  increase  is 
likely  to  survive  in  yet  more  ominous 
numbers  than  hitherto.  Industrialism,  it 
is  true,  is  one  of  the  lesser  handmaids  of 
decimation.  Other  European  vices  also 
play  their  part.  Nevertheless,  unless 
white  settlers  come  to  Africa  in  very  con- 
siderable numbers  in  the  near  future,  the 
investment  of  this  output  of  civilization 
by  its  potential  enemies  will  become  yet 
closer.  Every  natural  factor  is  on  the  side 
of  the  aboriginal.  The  only  hope  of  re- 
dress in  numbers,  so  far  as  the  white  man 
is  concerned,  depends  on  colonization  in 
the  Union  from  the  densely  peopled  areas 
of  Europe,  and  colonization,  sadly  enough, 
is,  for  political  reasons,  in  strong  disfavor 
in  the  Union  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  impossible  adequately  in  the 
limited  space  of  a  single  article  to  trace 
the  history  of  the  aboriginals  in  South 
Africa  since  the  first  European  settlers 
came  here  three  hundred  years,  ago. 
Broadly  it  may  be  said  that  the  gradual 
exploitation  of  the  land  by  European  set- 
tlement has  seen  successively  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  native  as  a  tribal  warrior  and 
his  gradual  absorption  in  the  economic 
life  of  the  new  era  that  European  pene- 


tration inaugurated.  But  even  among  the 
broadest  generalizations  the  student  must 
walk  warily  if  he  would  pick  his  way  to 
a  rational  estimate  of  the  present  problem. 

Two  Conflicting  Ideals 

The  Dutchmen — the  earliest  of  the 
European  comers  to  Africa  —  riveted 
slavery  on  the  natives  who  came  into  their 
orbit.  The  later-coming  English  abolished 
slavery  in  the  Cape,  and  denied  thereafter 
the  right  of  the  Dutch  to  buy  and  sell 
human  lives.  This  conflict  of  ethical  ideals 
was  at  the  root  of  the  Great  Trek,  when, 
early  last  century,  the  Dutch  moved  north- 
ward through  the  Orange  Free  State  to  the 
Transvaal,  and  thereafter  established  inde- 
pendent republics  where  they  might  be 
free  from  British  domination  and  British 
theories  on  native  government. 

Through  the  mists  of  a  dozen  conflicts 
in  which  British  and  Dutch  have  striven 
for  military  and  economic  supremacy  in 
South  Africa  loom  these  contending 
theories  of  native  subjugation.  Broadly 
it  may  be  said  that  the  Dutch  attitude  to- 
ward the  native  today  is  spiritually  very 
little  different  from  what  it  was  a  century 
or  more  ago.  The  Dutch  theory  of  gov- 
ernment stubbornly  denies  even  any  ab- 
stract right  to  the  native.  The  Dutch 
tradition  is  a  patriarchal  one,  in  which 
the  native  is  perpetually  a  lower  order 
predestined  to  be  in  political  and  econom- 
ical subjection  to  a  higher  one.  The  Eng- 
lish attitude,  on  the  other  hand,  has  usual- 
ly been  of  the  more  liberalizing  kind,  in 
which  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  a 
contented  native  order  has  blended  hap- 
pily with  a  rough  sort  of  instinctive  jus- 
tice toward  the  subject  races  of  an  im- 
perial people. 

It  might  at  first  blush  seem  unfair  to 
stress  too  much  the  essential  differences 
between  the  traditional  Dutch  and  the  tra- 
ditional English  attitude  toward  the  abo- 
riginal peoples  of  South  Africa.  But  on 
reflection  it  will  be  seen  how,  in  a  country 
in  which  the  conflicting  ideals  of  two 
European  races  are  engaged  in  friendly 
rivalry  for  ultimate  ascendency,  the  whole 
future  of  Africa  may  depend  on  whether 
the  Dutch  or  the  British  instinctive  attitude 
toward  the  native  will  finally  prevail. 
How  fundamentally  instinctive  these  feel- 
ings are  is  revealed  in  the  fact  that  only 
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once  in  the  whole  twelve  years  of  union 
has  the  House  of  Assembly  divided  on 
absolutely  racial  lines;  loyal  and  disloyal 
Dutch  alike  on  one  side,  British  on  the 
other.  The  issue  which  provoked  that 
unique  division  was  one  in  which  the  allo- 
cation of  certain  areas  for  native  settle- 
ments was  in  dispute,  the  English  point 
of  view  being  that  the  native  under  the 
Government  proposals  was  being  inequita- 
bly treated. 

If  the  reader  has  followed  the  argument 
thus  far,  it  will  be  possible  for  him  to 
visualize  broadly  the  outlines  of  the  native 
question  in  Africa  today.  Practically  all 
the  unskilled  work  of  the  Union  of  Africa 
is  done  by  the  native.  He  is  the  laborer 
on  the  Dutch  farms;  he  is  the  hewer  of 
wood  and  the  drawer  of  water  in  the  towns 
and  the  villages.  Though  the  great  ma- 
jority of  his  people  still  live  tribal  lives 
in  native  territories,  such  as  Zululand, 
Swaziland  or  Basutoland,  the  populations 
of  the  large  towns  are  almost  equally 
divided  between  black  and  white.  The 
native  male  does  the  housework  in  practi- 
cally every  domestic  establishment.  He  is 
the  messenger  and  carrier  in  every  store. 
He  is  the  unskilled  worker  in  the  mines 
and  in  the  factories.  To  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish alike  he  is,  of  course,  racially  taboo. 
Miscegenation  is  the  unforgivable  sin. 
The  sheer  necessity  for  maintaining  the 
prestige  of  the  white  utterly  precludes  any 
association  whatsoever  between  the  two, 
even  if  physiological  repugnance  did  not 
constitute  a  yet  stronger  bar  to  any  social 
approximation. 

Nor  must  it  ever  be  forgotten  that  the 
native  is  at  heart  a  child  and  in  nature  a 
barbarian.  He  keeps  constant  touch  with 
his  tribal  home  and  his  tribal  ways  of 
thinking,  though  the  steady  penetration  of 
European  ideas  and  the  allurements  of 
European  civilization  are  gradually  under- 
mining the  old-time  authority  of  the  tribal 
rule.  Yet  he  never  forgets  his  kraal,  and 
the  native  who  toils  in  the  towns  takes 
his  earnings  back  with  him  from  time  to 
time  to  the  place  whence  he  came,  there 
to  buy  cattle  and  barter  them  for  wives, 
and  thus  build  up  by  this  dual  process 
the  wealth  most  dear  to  his  traditional  out- 
look. 

Yet  beneath  all  this  seeming  identifica- 
tion of  the  native  with  a  subordinate  role 


in  the  white  man's  scheme  of  things 
Africa,  very  vital  forces  are  rapidly  mak- 
ing themselves  felt.  Two  parallel  processes 
of  education  are  going  on  in  the  native 
mind  which  are  fraught  with  great  signif- 
icance to  the  future.  The  town  natives — 
in  contradistinction  to  the  "  raw,"  or  kraal, 
natives — are  acquiring  European  education 
at  an  ominous  rate;  ominous  when  it  is 
remembered  that  they  are  denied  any  out- 
let for  its  expression. 

Dangerous  Injustice 

At  the  same  time  an  economic  ferment 
is  in  progress  (fostered,  it  is  true,  by  ad- 
vanced European  labor  politico-economists 
of  the  Marxian  order)  among  those  tens 
of  thousands  of  manual  workers  who  have 
acquired  the  technical  facility  of  the  white 
man,  but  are  denied  any  recognition  of  it; 
and  who  realize  that  the  entire  fabric  of 
European  economic  development  in  this 
country  rests  on  a  black  proletariat  that 
is  unenfranchised,  voiceless,  underpaid 
(having  respect  to  its  relative  contribution 
to  production)  and  arbitrarily  denied  any 
opportunity  whatever  of  further  self- 
expression.  There  is  very  little  average 
skilled  artisan  work  in  the  country  which 
a  certain  proportion  of  native  workers  are 
not  able  to  execute;  yet  an  economic  caste, 
as  rigid  as  the  social  and  political  caste, 
utterly  forbids  any  recognition  of  the 
fact.  The  twin  barriers  of  industrial  leg- 
islation and  a  nervous  social  instinct  keep 
out  this  rising  tide  of  increasing  native 
efficiency;  yet  as  it  is  repeatedly  thrown 
back  one  fancies  its  baffled,  sullen  and 
disappointed  note  grows  deeper  and  more 
menacing.  If  it  could  detect  the  touch 
of  liberality  in  the  European  attitude  to- 
ward its  aspirations,  the  menace  could  be 
ignored;  for  the  South  African  native  has 
lived  too  long  in  proximity  to  the  white 
man  to  hanker  after  armed  strife  again. 
But  he  is  often  compelled  to  feel  that  at 
least  half  the  European  population  of 
South  Africa  has  never  forgiven  the  past 
that  struck  the  fetters  from  the  bondsman 
and  made  him  physically  free;  while 
among  the  other  half  a  large  industrial 
section  fears  the  emancipation  of  the  black 
because  of  its  possible  economic  conse- 
quences on  wages;  of  the  reminder  there 
are  not  sufficient  holding  the  enlightened 
faith  of  a  qualified  liberalism  toward  sub- 
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ject  and  untaught  peoples  to  make  a  great 
deal  of  impression  on  the  legislative  cur- 
rents of  the  land. 

On  the  European  side  the  general  atti- 
tude is  one  of  drift,  with  an  implied  sug- 
gestion that  the  future  somehow  will 
straighten  things  out.  On  the  native  side 
is  a  steadily  deepening  impression  that 
the  white  man  is  becoming  increasingly 
dependent  on  the  black,  but  is  increasingly 
disinclined  to  recognize  and  reward  the 
value  of  the  latter's  services.  The  native, 
like  a  child,  has  a  keen,  if  inarticulate, 
sense  of  justice;  and  this  is  at  present  in 
a  disturbed  state.  White  prestige  today  is 
living  largely  on  the  interest  of  the  less 
mercenary  days  of  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago,  when  a  different  stamp  of  English 
colonist  dwelt  in  Africa.  There  is  little 
in  the  present  relationships  of  white  and 
black  to  offer  reassurance  for  the  future; 
and  (to  come  back  to  the  starting  point 
of  this  review)  white  prestige  in  South 
Africa  must  either  be  reinforced  in  the 
native  mind  by  a  more  rapid  influx  of 
settlers  from  without  or  the  native  will 
inevitably  conclude  that  a  sort  of  European 
decadence  is  setting  in,  which,  sooner  or 
later,  will  impale  its  victims  on  the  spear- 
head of  Pan-Africa. 

Problem  of  East  Indians 

The  estimated  Asiatic  population  of  th? 
Union  of  South  Africa  in  June,  1921,  was 
164,000.  These  people  are  almost  entirely 
East  Indians,  the  non-Indian  Asiatics  being 
not  more  than  a  few  hundreds  all  told. 
Nor  are  the  Indians  evenly  distributed. 
Neither  they  nor  the  natives  were  included 
in  the  most  recent  census,  but  it  may  bo 
taken  as  substantiallyaccurate  that  145.000 
are  in  Natal,  the  remainder  being 
divided  between  the  Cape  Colony  and  the 
Transvaal.  The  Orange  Free  State,  by 
virtue  of  pre-union  legislation,  is  still  able 
to  prevent  them  from  entering  that  prov- 
ince, and  there  are  not  more  than  a  hun- 
dred there  altogether. 

The  Indian  in  Africa  presents  in  many 
respects  a  problem  very  dissimilar  from 
that  of  the  aboriginal.  He  was  brought 
into  Natal  a  little  over  sixty  years  ago 
under  an  indenture  system  to  work  on  the 
sugar  plantations.  His  labor  was  cheap 
and  efficient,  and  to  him  more  than  to  any 
other   factor  is   due  the   success  of  sugar 


planting  in  Natal.  Though  the  period  of 
his  original  indenture  was  limited,  he  wa* 
loath  to  return  to  his  native  country  at  the 
expiry  of  it,  and  the  Natal  Government  of 
that  time  considered  it  a  prudent  sort  of 
business  to  allow  him  to  remain,  after  his 
indenture  had  expired,  on  the  payment  of 
an  annual  tax.  The  prospect  of  an  imme- 
diate revenue  blinded  the  colonists  of  that 
day  to  the  legacy  they  were  to  bequeath  to 
their  offsping.  The  South  African  native 
had  never  adapted  himself  to  the  sugar 
cane  industry,  and  for  many  years  the  in- 
troduction of  coolie  labor  continued  un- 
checked. The  planters  needed  the  labor; 
the  industry  depended  on  it,  and  it  is 
probable  that  even  today  considerable  ob- 
jection would  be  raised  by  the  people  of 
Natal  to  any  compulsory  repatriation  of 
the  coolie  who  has  done  so  much  for  the 
chief  Natal  industry. 

It  is  not  the  coolie  laborer  who  today 
constitutes  the  Asiatic  menace  to  South 
Africa.  It  is  the  Arab  trader  who  came  in 
the  wake  of  the  first  indentured  laborers, 
who  was  induced  to  settle  and  trade  with 
his  Asiatic  compatriots,  and  who  has  sines 
become  a  considerable  economic  rival  of 
the  European  trader  in  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages of  South  Africa.  It  is  the  trader  who 
has  penetrated  to  the  other  provinces.  It  is 
the  trader  who,  establishing  his  business 
alongside  the  European,  undersells  him 
in  every  commodity  from  vegetables  to 
clothing.  It  is  the  trader  who,  with  more 
than  Hebraic  patience,  has  built  up  large 
trading  concerns  in  which  cheap  Indian 
labor  is  engaged  and  where  an  increasmg 
volume  of  poorer  class  European  trade  is 
done.  It  is  the  trader  and  not  the  com- 
paratively inoffensive  and  rarely  seen 
Indian  proletariat  on  the  sugar  estates  who 
has  stirred  South  African  sentiment  so  that 
anti-Asiatic  leagues  are  common  enough 
movements  in  all  the  large  centres,  and  so 
that  the  Government  has  been  forced  to 
pass  legislation  making  the  repatriation  of 
all  who  wish  to  return  to  India  as  tempt- 
ing as  possible. 

Compulsory  repatriation  is,  of  course, 
out  of  the  question.  There  is  a  large  popu- 
lation of  South  African-born  Indians  who 
in  no  circumstances  can  be  induced  to 
leave  the  country.  But  even  those  who 
own  India  as  their  birthplace  have  little 
inclination  to  return,  and  the  most  recent 
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measures  adopted  last  year  by  the  Union 
Government,  offering  a  free  passage  to 
India  and  certain  other  material  induce- 
ments to  any  who  wish  to  return,  have  met 
with  a  meagre  response.  Meanwhile  noth- 
ing save  the  costliest  provision  for  expro- 
priation would  meet  with  any  success  in 
inducing  those  who  have  a  large  or  even  a 
small  stake  in  South  Africa  to  go  back  to 
India.  So  far  as  the  established  traders  in 
the  large  centres  are  concerned,  they  ars 
in  some  cases  men  with  banking  accounts 
running  into  six  figures  of  pounds  sterling 
and  their  aggregate  wealth  must  amount  to 
millions. 

The  Indian  a  Pariah 

Yet  the  Indian,  rich  or  poor,  is  a  pariah. 
He  has  no  parliamentary  franchise  of  any 
kind  whatsoever,  though  in  certain  towns 
he  enjoys  the  privileges  of  the  property 
owner.  Socially  he  is  as  taboo  as  the 
aboriginal.  The  color  bar  is  impassable. 
Although  Europeans  trade  with  him,  and 
often  prefer  his  shops  to  their  own,  he  is 
always  a  colored  man ;  and  in  South  Africa 
that  is  equivalent  to  saying  he  can  never 
be  other  than  an  inferior  order  in  a  land 
where  the  only  aristocracy  is  an  aristocracy 
of  color.  The  Indian  never  visits  the  white 
man's  house;  he  may  not  join  the  white 
man's  club,  social  or  sporting.  He  may  not 
sit  in  European  parts  of  the  theatre,  but 
must  share  the  part  set  aside  (where  any  is 
set  aside)   for  natives  generally. 

The  feeling  toward  him  is  one  of  much 
deeper  antipathy  than  that  entertained  to- 
ward the  intellectually  inferior  native.  It 
is  antipathy  mingled  with  economic  fear. 
For  the  Indian — even  the  lower  caste  In- 
dian who  works  on  the  plantations — is  a 
being  of  considerable  mental  alertness, 
and,  speaking  quite  generally,  is  probably 
a  shade  more  rather  than  a  shade  less  in- 
telligent than  the  lower  order  of  whites 
one  meets  in  the  European  underworld. 
Where  he  gets  the  opportunity  to  apply 
himself  to  the  crafts  of  the  European  arti- 
san, he  reveals  promptly  that  the  tradi- 
tional craftsmanship  qualities  of  his  race 
are  only  dormant;  while  that  ominous 
Asiatic  capacity  for  working  "  round  the 
clock  "  and  for  living  on  a  quarter  of  the 
resources  needed  for  the  average  white 
makes  him  a  menacing  being,  however 
compassionately    one    view^s    his    political 


and  social  ostracism.  His  numbers,  hap- 
pily, though  large,  are  not  likely  to  be  in- 
creased from  overseas,  for  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  Indian  immigration  is  pro- 
hibited save  in  very  special  cases.  At  the 
same  time  his  natural  increase  is  con- 
siderable and  is  likely  to  continue  so  long 
as  the  ghetto  conditions  in  which  he  lives 
in  towns  like  Durban  are  encouraged. 
Filth  and  squalor  have  for  centuries  been 
his  inheritance;  and  these  things  he  per- 
petuates the  more  readily  because  he  is 
practically  compelled  to  live  in  segregated 
areas  in  the  towns.  Yet  filth,  squalor  and 
overcrowding  are  the  conditions  which 
most  easily  minister  to  fecundity — how- 
ever degenerate  the  offspring  later  may 
become. 

Perils  of  the  Situation 

These,  then,  are  the  broad  outlines  of 
the  native  and  color  questions  of  South 
Africa.  There  is  a  white  aristocracy  of 
a  million  and  a  half  souls,  jealous  of  its 
prestige,  strongly  disposed  to  regard  the 
aboriginal  as  a  God-ordained  perpetual 
proletariat,  yet  uneasily  feeling  that  the 
present  relationships  cannot  last  much 
longer.  Confronting  that  aristocracy  is 
the  menacing  and  growing  volume  of  na- 
tive life  whose  increasing  contact  with 
white  civilization  is  weakening  rather 
than  strengthening  the  regard  in  which 
the  white  man  is  held. 

This  native  life  detects  no  diminution 
in  its  own  virility.  It  sees  that  its  num- 
bers are  increasing  in  a  greater  ratio  than 
the  white  man's  increase.  Education  and 
the  association  of  its  leaders  with  Western 
theories  are  deepening  daily  a  feeling 
that  the  native  African  has  a  destiny 
other  than  merely  to  fetch  and  carry  for 
white  men  for  all  time.  Yet  with  this 
he  sees  a  rigid  resolve  on  the  part  of  all 
but  a  negligible  few  Europeans  to  deny 
him  access  to  any  hut  the  rudest  forms 
of  employment,  and  to  forbid  him  to  use 
the  technical  knowledge  which — as  in  the 
gold  mines  on  the  Rand,  for  instance — 
long  association  with  white  overseers  and 
workers  has  given  him.  His  tribal  sys- 
tem is  inevitably  breaking  up  as  he 
merges  more  and  more  in  the  Westerri 
ways  which  are  being  imposed  on  South 
Africa;  and  nothing  has  been  put  in  its 
place.     This,  too,  alarms  him. 
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The  tendency  of  these  things  is  to  breed 
a  suspicion  that  Western  ideals  rest  on 
a  priori  assumption  that  he  has  no  future 
apart  from  the  white  man,  and  race  con- 
sciousness is  too  deeply  implanted  in  him 
for  him  to  accept  this  view  without  de- 
mur. There  are  happily  few  signs  as  yet 
that  Pan-Africanism  makes  any  appeal  to 
him.  At  the  same  time,  as  he  sees  the 
white  race  in  South  Africa  practically  sta- 
tionary in  numbers,  he  cannot  escape  the 
feeling  that  he  is  gradually  taking  the 
measure  of  the  white  intrusion;  and  the 
native  mind  is  too  inconsecutive  to  cor- 
rect this  conclusion  by  any  more  rational 
estimate  of  the  future  of  South  Africa. 

Meantime,  even  more  perplexing  stands 
the  Asiatic — an  enigma  equally  to  the 
white  and  to  the  black.  In  civilizations 
the  aboriginal  and  the  Asiatic  are  as  dis- 
similar as  can  be.  Were  such  a  thing 
ever  to  occur  that  the  black  man  in  Africa 
rose  against  Western  civilization,  the  nat- 
ural place  of  the  Indian  would  be  along- 
side the  white  man  and  against  barbarism. 
But  the  prevailing  view  in  South  Africa 
is  that  color  is  the  only  test  of  civiliza- 
tion,   and    that    there    is    no    civilization 


where  there  is  not  a  w^hite  skin.  The  eco- 
nomic dread,  too,  that  the  non-European, 
if  encouraged  in  the  paths  of  Western 
progress,  will  undersell  and  underlive  the 
white  man  and  eventually  drive  him  out 
of  the  country,  is  responsible  for  the  deep- 
seated  objections  to  any  liberal  legisla- 
tion on  color  questions.  The  Asiatic,  of 
course,  is  hated  and  dreaded  most;  but 
the  fear  regarding  the  black  man  is  only 
momentarily  less  because  he  has  so  much 
further  to  go  before  he  really  becomes  a 
competitive  factor  against  the  European. 
If,  for  political  or  other  reasons,  Euro- 
pean South  Africa  does  not  intend  to  in- 
crease its  numbers  by  immigration,  the 
rational  policy  to  pursue  would  seem  to 
be  to  bring  the  Indian  along,  by  easy 
stages,  1o  be  a  willing  and  capable  ad- 
junct of  European  civilization  against 
forces  which  might  at  any  hour  lapse  back 
to  barbarism.  But  the  fetich  of  color  ab- 
solutely precludes  this,  and  in  the  only 
considerable  European  settlement  in  Af- 
rica the  white  man  is  pursuing  a  course 
more  likely  to  provoke  coalitions  against 
him  than  to  strengthen  the  slender  hold 
he  has  on  the  sub-Continent. 


"FALCONS"  AND  BOY  SCOUTS  IN  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


T^HE  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  famous  Czech  gymnastic 
society,  the  Sokols  (Falcons),  was  cele- 
brated on  Feb.  16,  1922.  The  first  group 
of  Sokols,  formed  in  1862,  consisted  of 
seventy-five  people.  Mass  gymnastics, 
rhythmical  movements,  fencing  and  excur- 
sions were  the  main  objects  of  the  society. 
Its  career  under  the  Austrian  rule  was  one 
of  many  difficulties  and  vicissitudes,  inas- 
much as  the  Vienna  Government  looked  on 
it  with  suspicion  as  a  distinctly  Czech  na- 
tionalistic body.  The  amazing  success  of 
the  movement  will  always  be  associated 
with  the  names  of  Tyrs  and  Fiigner.  After 
sixty  years  of  existence,  the  organization 
now  possesses  more  than  300,000  members, 
distributed  among  fifty-three  regions.  It 
publishes  fifty  bulletins  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  technical  works,  besides  organizing 
thousands  of  lecture  and  study  courses.  Its 
support  is  always  given  to  ethnical,  minori- 


ties, and  its  influence  has  consequently 
spread  far  abroad  beyond  the  borders  of 
the  new  republic.  During  the  war  it  helped 
powerfully  in  the  formation  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak legions  and  also  in  national  mani- 
festations abroad,  including  the  Czech  or- 
ganizations in  America.  Its  most  recent 
congresses  were  held  in  London  (1910) 
Antwerp  (1920)  and  Chicago  (1921).  It 
is  considered  today  an  excellent  medium 
for  extending  civic  education  and  physical 
health  throughout  the  nation. 

Its  only  rival  today  is  the  Boy  Scout 
movement,  which  has  increased  by  leaps 
and  bounds  in  recent  years.  There  were 
14,000  Boy  Scouts  in  Czechoslovakia  in 
December,  1921;  in  March  the  total  was 
reported  to  be  17,000,  and  the  veld  hat 
and  green  shirt  of  the  Scout  are  familiar 
sights  throughout  the  country.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  supporting  the  Boy  Scout  move- 
ment officially  as  an  important  agency  for 
building  up  the  health  of  the  natiori. 


FAILURE  OF  THE 
CENTRAL  AMERICAN  UNION 


By  A  Latin-American  Observer 

Underlying  reasons  why  the  recent  attempt  to  create  a  Central  American  Union 
could  not  succeed — Inter-State  jealousies,  and  intrigues  of  selfish  factions 


THE  same  warmth  with  which  the  birth 
of  the  Central  American  Federation 
was  acclaimed  is  used  now  to  con- 
demn its  early  failure.  Only  now  do  we 
find  the  false  prophets  reminding  us  of  the 
many  similarly  abortive  attempts  made 
during  the  last  100  years.  Nothing  can  be 
more  alluring  than  the  federation  idea, 
and  this  perhaps  explains  the  degree  of 
interest  displayed  by  the  press  all  over 
America  at  its  last  rehearsal.  Indeed,  can 
there  be  anything  more  inspiring  than  the 
spectacle  of  five  young  nations,  upon 
whom  weighs  the  shadow  of  internal  strife 
and  fratricidal  war,  turning  their  back 
upon  a  sterile  and  stormy  past  and  facing 
the  world  as  a  single  nation,  resolved  to 
take  the  high  place  reserved  for  it  by  rea- 
son of  its  unique  geographical  position 
and  enormous  natural  resources?  Its  fail- 
ure was  profoundly  deplored.  What  caused 
it?  In  our  judgment  the  failure  is  due  to 
that  Latin-American  mental  process  which 
rejects  a  broad,  just  principle  inserted  in  a 
constitutional  charter  to  effect  changes  ac- 
tually amounting  to  national  transforma- 
tion. Federation,  on  the  contrary,  presup- 
poses  a  slow  and  deep  preparatory  work. 
There  is  no  hope  of  attaining  anything  by 
a  change  in  laws  while  conditions  remain 
the  same.  Looked  at  in  this  light,  the  Cen- 
tral American  Federation  idea  at  once  was 
doomed  to  failure.  Wherever  we  turn  our 
eyes,  we  cannot  find  the  facts,  we  cannot 
find  the  bonds  and  ties  for  the  union  of 
five  countries  that  have  lived  for  100  years 
a  life  of  mutual  distrust. 

The  press  of  these  countries  affords  a 
fair  reflection  of  this  state  of  things.  In 
El  Salvador  and  Guatemala  there  exists  a 
bitter,  pitiless  internal  enmity  between 
parties.  All  of  them  profess  to  revere  and 
love  the  ideal  of  unionism,  but  what  they 
really    show    to    an    outsider   is    a    small, 


provincial     aspiration     toward     the     pre- 
dominance of  a  group. 

A  Conventional  Dogma 

The  fact  is  that  unionism  to  the  average 
Central  American  is  a  traditional  article  of 
faith  in  which  nobody  believes  any  more, 
but  which  no  one  dares  to  denounce  as  a 
conventional  lie.  In  Central  America  one 
is  born  a  unionist;  up  to  this  time,  how- 
ever, not  a  single  practical  program  has 
been  evolved  for  the  attainment  of  that 
ideal.  This  is  why,  after  a  whole  century 
of  talking  unionism,  as  soon  as  the  idea  is 
at  the  point  of  materializing,  all  we  see  is 
the  fall  of  a  President  from  power,  a  war 
that  starts  afresh,  instead  of  witnessing  the 
steady  development  of  some  co-operative 
plan  which  could  materially  help  toward 
making  the  union  a  reality. 

Thus,  there  is  not  the  least  pretense  of 
solidarity  among  the  well-educated  classes 
of  the  five  little  countries.  Even  less  of  a 
favorable  nature,  however,  could  be  found 
among  their  peoples.  First  of  all,  to  pass 
from  Guatemala  into  the  neighboring  State, 
there  is  no  other  route  than  the  sea  and  on 
foreign  occasional  steamers  at  that;  and  to 
reach  Tegucigalpa,  where  the  capital  of  the 
union  was  located,  three  and  even  four 
days  were  required,  and  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility whatever  of  reaching  it  from  the 
Atlantic  coast.  The  people  of  Guatemala, 
where  the  metropolis  was  situated  in 
colonial  times,  still  show  their  contempt 
for  the  people  of  the  other  States  by  call- 
ing them  "  guanacos,"  and  they  pay  the 
Guatemalans  back  with  the  epithet 
"  chapines."  Local  prejudices  are  every- 
where; rivalries  among  cities  and  the  con- 
tests for  the  location  of  the  capital  of  the 
federation  are  matters  of  daily  occurrence. 

As  to  racial  characteristics,  wide  differ- 
ences in  type  and   psychological   reaction 
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are  noticeable  in  passing  from  one  coun- 
try to  another.  Only  in  Costa  Rica  does 
the  white  race  prevail.  Guatemala  has  to 
contend  with  the  problem  of  the  numerical 
predominance  of  the  Indian;  El  Salvador, 
on  the  one  hand,  suffers  from  overpopula- 
tion and  the  lack  of  agricultural  territory, 
while  Honduras  appears  ac  a  vast  desert, 
so  far  as  population  is  concerned. 

Even  in  international  policies,  radical 
antagonisms  and  differences  of  views  can 
be  found  among  them.  El  Salvador  has 
looked  and  still  looks  to  Mexico  as  its 
natural  ally,  if  only  by  reason  of  their 
similar  distrust  of  Guatemalan  rulers. 
Surrounded  by  hostile  nations,  Guatemala 
naturally  looks  to  the  United  States  as  a 
protector.  Costa  Rica  zealously  preserves 
a  tradition  of  peace  and  order,  which  its 
people  rightly  hold  as  their  reward  for 
having  kept  themselves  aloof  from  the 
other  Central  American  peoples. 

Incidentally,  this  is  the  reason  underly- 
ing the  Costa  Ricans'  reluctance  to  enter 
the  compact,  regardless  of  what  their  Gov- 
ernment has  done.  In  Nicaragua,  the  coun- 
try in  which  the  revolutionary  epidemic 
has  appeared  at  its  worst,  there  is  a  deep- 
rooted  sentiment  that  nothing  can  be  done 
in  Central  America  without  the  material 
help  of  the  United  States.  This  makes  the 
party  in  power  there  the  natural  enemy  of 
any  federation  plan  not  openly  approved 
by  the  Washington  Government. 

What  Happened  in  Guatemala 

Without  any  community  of  views  or  of 
interests,  what  was  it,  then,  that  united  this 
time  the  champions  of  the  federation 
throughout  Central  America?  It  is  safe  to 
affirm  that  only  selfish  political  interest 
was  the  motive.  A  group  started  the  move- 
ment in  Guatemala,  under  the  name  of 
Partido  Unionista,  or  Unionist  Party-  For 
a  century  there  had  never  been  in 
Guatemala  a  Unionist  Party,  and  the 
Liberal  and  Conservative  Parties  held  the 
field.  The  idea  of  the  union  was  hardly 
identified  with  a  minority  of  the  latter 
party-  It  did  not  become  a  dynamic  force 
until  it  was  adopted  as  the  weapon  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  22-year-old  dictatorship 
of  Estrada  Cabrera.  Using  unionism  as 
the  pass-word,  all  the  people  rose  unani- 
mously in  their  effort  to  shake  off  tyranny- 

But,  since  in  Guatemala  only  Conserva- 


tive and  Liberal  denominations  have  a  real 
significance  to  the  people,  the  regular 
alignment  of  parties  had  to  be  re-estab- 
lished as  soon  as  the  fall  of  Cabrera  was 
accomplished ;  but  not  before  the  Conserva- 
tives had  definitely  adopted  unionism. 
Under  this  disguise  a  reactionary  program 
was  launched  to  undo  the  progressive  work 
effected  under  liberal  rule  since  the  revolu- 
tion of  1871,  the  date  that  marks  the  in- 
troduction in  Guatemala  of  every  reform, 
from  the  regulation  of  the  public  treasury, 
the  start  of  the  coffee  industry  and  the 
adoption  of  a  democratic  Constitution,  to 
the  building  of  roads,  railroads  and  tele- 
graphs and  the  setting  up  of  compulsory 
public  education. 

While  the  Liberal  Party  was  engaged  in 
marshaling  its  forces,  the  Conservative- 
Unionist  faction  had,  step  by  step,  taken 
possession  of  all  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  presently  they  dominated  the 
will  of  President  Herrera.  Under  these 
circumstances  they  promoted  and  realized 
the  Federation  Pact.  The  Liberal  Party 
believed  that  such  a  union  was  not  sincere 
in  its  objective,  since  the^  Conservative 
Party  had  always  been  an  enemy  of  the 
federation  idea,  and  that  its  real  object 
was  to  consolidate  the  power  of  conser- 
vatism in  Guatemala  and  all  over  Central 
America.  With  the  help  of  the  army, 
whose  higher  heads  had  been  prosecuted 
by  the  Conservative  Party,  desirous  of 
wiping  out  even  the  memory  of  the  liberal 
spirit,  the  Liberals  at  last  succeeded  in 
ousting  the  usurpers  of  power. 

In  El  Salvador,  the  Unionist  movement 
also  began  as  in  Guatemala,  as  a  cloak  for 
the  manoeuvring  of  the  party  that  wished 
to  oust  President  Melendez,  but  he,  more 
alert  than  Cabrera  of  Guatemala,  quickly 
saw  the  possibilities  of  the  situation  and 
stole  his  enemies'  thunder  by  putting  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  federationist  group. 

In  this  manner  every  Central  American 
country,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Hon- 
duras, has  used  the  ideal  of  the  union  to 
'sanctify  its  own  selfish,  unholy  purposes. 
Lying  at  the  heart  of  the  Central  American 
group  of  republics,  Honduras  is  the  key  to 
the  future,  and  by  keeping  herself  out  of 
international  quarrels  and  strangely  free 
of  the  taint  of  domination,  it  succeeded  at 
last  in  gaining  the  confidence  and  the 
votes  of  its  sister  republics  in  being  chosen 
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as  the  location  of  the  Federal  capital. 
The  federation,  however,  has  failed  once 
more,  and  of  this  there  is  no  doubt  even 
among  the  very  people  engaged  in  its 
organization.  How  could  it  be  otherwise? 
The  Central  American  peoples  have  not 
found  as  yet  a  solution  for  their  own  in- 
ternal problems,  for  the  smooth  working 
of  their  local  parties.  Under  such  condi- 
tions, how  could  they  possibly  succeed  in 
forming  a  federation,  which  is  the  most 
perfect  form  of  government  and  adapted 
only  to  peoples  of  a  very  advanced  state 
of  culture? 

It  is  often  said  that  the  union  will  cure 
these  evils,  which  of  course  is  a  false  prem- 
ise.   On  economic   grounds  the  problems 


of  each  country  are  serious  and  of  a  wholly 
different  nature.  In  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua 
and  El  Salvador  there  is  a  gold  standard, 
while  Guatemala  has  irredeemable  paper 
money,  and  exchange  is  at  55  to  1,  which 
means  that  55  national  pesos  are  required 
to  make  up  an  American  dollar.  Without 
railroads  to  link  these  countries,  with  no 
money  unit  for  all  of  them,  with  narrow 
provincial  rivalries,  and,  worse  than  all, 
with  strong  irreconcilable  parties  within 
the  frontiers  of  each  State,  there  was  no 
possibility  that  a  simple  written  compact,  a 
Constitution  which  is  an  effect  and  not  a 
cause,  a  result  of  facts  and  not  a  creator 
of  facts,  could  effect  the  miracle  of  giving 
birth  to  a  nation. 


FALL  OF  THE  UNION  SEEN  AT  CLOSE  RANGE 

By  AN  American  in  Guatemala 


To  the  Editor  of  Current  History: 

The  effect  of  the  Guatemala  revolution 
upon  the  Central  American  Union  has  been 
to  dissolve  that  union  permanently.  In  the 
first  place,  the  so-called  revolution  here  in 
Guatemala  was  no  revolution  at  all,  but 
simply  a  coup  by  a  military  oligarchy  to 
get  control  of  the  Government — to  seize 
power  from  the  only  Government  that  had 
been  duly  elected  by  the  people  according 
to  the  Constitution  in  the  last  half  a  cen- 
tury. 

I  myself  never  had  any  faith  in  the  con- 
summation of  the  union,  although  I  believe 
that  if  it  could  be  brought  about  in  a  sen- 
sible and  positive  manner,  it  would  be  a 
long  stride  toward  settling  the  Central 
American  problem.  The  people  them- 
selves believe  this,  and  for  that  reason  the 
masses  are  in  favor  of  the  union.  They 
are  a  simple,  non-warlike,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  hard-working  people.  They 
simply  want  to  be  left  alone  to  plant,  spin 
and  weave,  and  are  capable  of  supplying 
nearly  all,  if  not  all,  of  their  earthly  re- 
quirements. The  evils  from  which  they 
suffer  most  are  militarism,  rum  and  oblig- 
atory servitude.  It  was  the  intention  of 
those  who  drafted  the  Constitution  at 
Tegucigalpa  to  mitigate  these  evils,   in  a 


measure  at  least,  but  the  so-called  Con- 
stitution was  no  Constitution  at  all,  but 
rather  a  code  of  laws  which,  upon  becom- 
ing effective,  would  have  deprived  the 
States  of  their  autonomy. 

The  Herrera  Government,  for  the  most 
part,  was  sincere  in  working  for  the  union, 
and  furthermore  it  was  making  long  strides 
toward  restoring  the  liberities  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  masses  realized  this,  and  for  that 
reason  they  refused  to  go  to  the  polls  and 
vote  for  Orellana  in  the  elections,  which 
took  place  on  Feb.  15,  except  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  The  military  oligarchy, 
which  has  tyrannized  over  the  people  of 
this  country  for  the  last  half  a  century, 
saw  its  doom  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
Tegucigalpa  laws,  and  that  was  one  of  the 
reasons  why  it  overthrew  the  Herrera  Gov- 
ernment. Furthermore,  the  National  Con- 
gress, by  its  legislative  acts,  attempted  to 
restore  the  autonomy  of  the  municipalities, 
thus  taking  a  step  toward  abolishing  the 
military  tyrants  who  have  dominated  the 
municipalities  for  a  generation  or  more, 
robbing  the  people  and  enslaving  them, 
which  was  an  additional  reason  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government. 

Antigua,  Guatemala,  Central  America,  March  27, 
1922. 


ORGANIZED  LABOR  IN 
SOUTH  AMERICA 


By  Samuel  G.  Inman 

Executive    Secretary    of    the    Committee    on    Co-operation    in    Latin    America 

How  the  whole  economic  situation  in  the  southern  continent  is 
being  transformed  by  new  demands  of  the  workers — Serious 
strikes  in  Argentina — Chile's  President  backed  by  union  labor 


THE  new  labor  movement  is  the  most 
astounding  of  all  the  remarkable 
social  influences  now  so  rapidly 
transforming  South  America.  The  pitiable 
condition  of  labor  in  the  past  in  Latin 
America  is  generally  well  known.  The 
two  words  used  to  describe  the  laborer  are 
sufficient  to  indicate  his  past  state — peon, 
denoting  financial  obligation  to  employer 
not  possible  to  shake  loose,  and  roto.  a 
broken,  ragged  fellow.  Historically,  the 
conditions  of  labor  are  accounted  for  thus: 
The  Spanish  Hidalgos  were  given  great 
grants  of  land  and  allowed  to  force  the 
Indians  to  labor  for  them.  Country  labor 
was  always  kept  in  debt,  and  town  labor 
consisted  largely  of  personal  servants  of 
rich  families.  Such  public  work  as  was 
carried  on  was  generally  done  by  prison- 
ers. The  relationship  between  the  amo,  or 
master,  and  the  peon  was  more  or  less 
patriarchal.  No  such  thing  as  "  labor  un- 
rest "  was  ever  heard  of.  Even  today  in 
great  regions  of  Latin  America  the  laborer, 
though  his  material  state  leaves  much  to 
be  desired  from  a  sanitary  or  progressive 
viewpoint,  appears  to  be  unaware  that 
there  is  anything  wrong.  I  have  seen  the 
Indian  living  under  conditions  into  which 
comfort  apparently  rarely  entered,  owning 
nothing  but  the  barest  hut  for  shelter  and 
the  poorest  rags  as  clothes,  with  his  food 
limited  to  the  scantiest  dishes  both  in 
quantity  and  variety,  and  with  no  percepti- 
ble pleasure  in  life  except  when  he  took 
some  strong  alcoholic  drink  at  a  fiesta. 
But  unrest,  there  was  none,  since  the  idea 
of  securing  better  conditions  through  social 
revolt  was  absent. 

Sooner  or  later,  however,  the  industrial 
age  had  to  invade  Latin   America.     Per- 


sonal relationship  between  employer  and 
employe  was  severed.  Large  numbers  of 
workmen  began  to  come  together  in  cities, 
where  they  saw  new  life  and  began  to  hear 
of  the  outside  world  and  its  economic  prob- 
lems. But  when  these  Latin  workmen  first 
heard  of  the  strike,  as  practiced  by  their 
brothers  in  Europe  and  North  America,  and 
tried  to  invoke  it,  they  were  met  with  a 
show  of  military  force  and  compelled  to 
desist.  A  strike  was  revolution.  Even  when 
the  Government  did  not  drive  them  back 
to  work,  they  had  no  idea  of  sticking  to 
their  demands  until  favorable  action  was 
forced. 

It  was  amusing  to  read  the  manifestos 
which  they  issued  as  they  returned  to  their 
jobs,  expressing  their  satisfaction  that  they 
had  publicly  protested  against  a  certain 
injustice,  and  thus  had  saved  their  dig- 
nidad.  Evidently  they  considered  their 
dignity  as  much  more  important  than  the 
still  unsettled  injustice  against  which  they 
struck.  Strangely  enough,  the  causes  of 
these  first  strikes,  and  even  of  some  of  the 
most  important  and  far-reaching  recent 
labor  struggles,  were  not  economic  but 
personal  questions.  With  the  individualis- 
tic Latin,  hours  and  wages  are  not  so  im- 
portant as  questions  of  the  discharge  of 
friends  or  the  employment  of  enemies. 

The  awakening  of  the  workingmen  has 
not  been  equally  marked  in  all  countries 
of  South  America.  Labor  in  the  tropical 
part  of  the  continent  is  still  far  from  any 
idea  of  organization  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  labor  conditions.  In  countries 
like  Peru,  where  labor  is  almost  entirely 
Indian,  peonage  is  still  largely  the  rule. 
There  was  a  recent  uprising  of  Indian 
miners,  but  they  were  soon  forced  back  to 
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their  work.  One  hears  about  labor  organ- 
izations in  certain  industrial  centres  near 
Lima  and  in  the  petroleum,  sugar  and 
mining  districts.  But  when  investigation  is 
made,  it  is  found  that  these  are  merely 
mutual  societies,  in  which  the  workmen  are 
associated  for  insurance  and  social  pur- 
poses; they  do  not  pretend  to  work  for 
better  contracts  with  their  employers.  A 
more  pessimistic  group  can  hardly  be 
found.  They  are  tired  of  following  the 
political  revolutionist,  who  promises  every- 
thing before  he  gets  a  position,  but  forgets 
all  when  in  the  saddle.  They  realize  full 
well  that  they  are  powerless  before  the 
triple  combination  of  the  owner,  the  priest 
and  the  Government.  The  only  friends 
they  seem  to  recognize  are  the  university 
students,  who  are  doing  real  sacrificial 
work  in  teaching  night  classes  attended  by 
hundreds  of  working  people  in  and  around 
Lima. 

Signs  of  an  Awakening 

Faint  sounds  of  an  awakening  are  heard, 
however,  in  the  revolutionary  sheets  which 
these  organizations  are  publishing.  The 
following  free  translations  from  two  of  the 
pitiable  little  labor  papers  purchased  at  a 
news  stand  at  Lima  indicate  a  blind  grop- 
ing after  a  deliverance  of  which  they  have 
heard  something,  but  understand  nothing: 

Listen,  Brother,  to  the  notes  of  red  with  which 
my  song  is  vibrating;  I  sing  to  life — death  to 
death!  I  go  planting  roses  made  of  love  and 
truth.  Anarchism  is  my  liberating  thought.  I 
am  the  Word  which  rises  in  humanity's  darkest 
night  and  scatters  all  its  pain.  Listen,  Sister,  it 
is  time  to  rise  and  greet  the  morning  light  which 
kisses   our   darkest   suffering! 

Arise!  all  the  poor  of  the  Universe!  Stand, 
slaves  without  bread!  Shout,  all  together!  Long 
live  the  International!  Away  with  all  the  im- 
pediments that  bar  the  proletariat  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  its  riches!  Down  with  the  parasites  of 
labor!     Long  live  the  International! 

Far  different  from  these  incoherent  cries 
heard  in  the  night  in  Peru  are  the  strong 
voices  in  some  of  the  other  countries  threat- 
eningly demanding  new  rights  and  privi- 
leges. In  the  last  year  labor  in  the  more 
progressive  South  American  countries  has 
passed  definitely  from  the  status  of  an  inert 
mass  of  humanity,  to  be  bought  as  cheaply 
as  possible  by  foreign  and  domestic  capi- 
talists, to  that  of  a  class-conscious  body  of 
workingmen,  a  political  force  to  be  reck- 
oned with. 

There  has  been  a  welter  of  strikes  on 


every  hand,  accompanied  usually  by  vio- 
lence and  stressing  the  recognition  of  the 
union  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  matters 
of  pay  and  hours.  The  cost  of  living  has 
been  a  source  of  discontent  everywhere. 
For  the  South  American  countries  no  relia- 
ble index  numbers  exist,  but  price  levels, 
in  a  number  of  countries,  are  probably 
slightly  above  those  in  the  United  States. 
Depreciated  currency  and  fluctuating  ex- 
change values,  combined  with  the  refusal 
of  the  propertied  classes  to  pay  their  fair 
share  of  the  taxes,  have  increased  the  pres- 
sure even  more.  In  Paraguay  even  the 
storekeepers  shut  up  shop  and  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  strikers.  South  America  has 
a  large  floating  population  of  workers, 
many  of  whom  before  the  war  came  and 
went  between  Europe  and  the  East  Coast 
countries  in  a  regular  seasonal  flux.  The 
various  Governments,  particularly  Argen- 
tina and  Brazil,  have  arrested  hundreds  of 
suspected  red  leaders,  usually  Spaniards  or 
Russians,  deporting  or  holding  them  in- 
definitely in  jail.  None  of  these  leaders, 
however,  has  become  an  outstanding  figure 
to  which  a  personality  or  even  a  name  can 
be  attached.  Their  success  must  have  been 
due  in  large  part  to  a  discontent  lying 
everywhere  close  to  the  surface,  which 
flared  up  in  the  wheat  fields  and  the  back 
reaches  of  the  forests  as  easily  as  along 
the  crowded  waterfronts  of  the  cities. 

Labor  in  Argentina 

Argentina  has  been  the  centre  of  the 
strongest  radical  influence.  Not  only  the 
workmen,  but  the  students  and  professors 
of  the  universities,  seem  to  have  largely 
gone  over  to  the  Soviet  position.  The  most 
important  labor  organization  in  the  coun- 
try is  the  Federacion  Obera  Regional  Ar- 
gentina, popularly  known  as  the  "  F.  0. 
R.  A."  Dr.  Alfredo  Palacios,  Professor  of 
Sociology  in  the  University  of  Buenos 
Aires,  in  an  address  before  the  university, 
has  given  a  full  account  of  this  remarkable 
organization,  which  now  has  ^ome  300,000 
members.  The  following  facts  about  the 
organization  are  taken  from  that  lecture: 

The  F.  0.  R.  A.  was  organized  May  25,  1901. 
Five  years  later,  at  its  fifth  Congress,  it  decided 
to  propagate  anarchical  communism.  The  resolu- 
tion passed  read  as  follows:  "The  Fifth  Congress 
of  the  F.  0.  R.  A.,  recognizing  the  philosophical 
principles  which  have  been  the  basis  for  the  or- 
ganization of  workmen's  federations,  declares  that 
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it  approves  and  recommends  to  all  its  adherents 
the  inculcation  among  the  workmen  of  the  philo- 
sophical and  economic  doctrine  of  anarchical 
communism.  This  education,  which  prohibits  sat- 
isfaction in  the  mere  obtaining  of  the  eight-hour 
regime,  will  complete  emancipation  and  bring 
about  the  social  revolution  which  is  desired." 

By  1915,  however,  when  there  were  fifty-one 
federations  in  the  F.  O.  R.  A.'s  membership,  with 
dues  totaling  over  |20,000,  the  Confederation 
changed  its  viewpoint  and  abandoned  its  former 
official  approval  of  anarchical  communism.  It 
continued,  however,  to  accept  the  class  struggle, 
and  this  acceptance  was  made  a  condition  of 
membership,  the  common  object  being  the  effect- 
ing of  the  workmen's  moral,  economic  and  intel- 
lectual betterment.  In  1919  it  comprised  530 
federations,  the  collective  membership  being  over 
300,000  and  the  total  revenue  in  dues  totaling 
$488,549. 

The  port  strike  of  1916  marked  the  definite 
beginning  of  the  F,  O.  R.  A.'s  strength,  which 
proved  decisive.  The  longshoremen,  who  had 
been  working  twelve  and  even  sixteen  hours  a 
day,  finally  accepted  mediation,  and  the  decision 
of  the  arbitrator  gave  to  the  workmen  from  90  to 
95  per  cent,  of  their  demands.  An  even  greater 
triumph  was  won  in  the  case  of  the  nation-wide 
railroad  strike,  which  lasted  almost  four  weeks 
and  threatened  the  country  with  starvation.  The 
Minister  of  Public  Works  petitioned  the  F,  0. 
R.  A.  to  allow  food  trains  to  be  run,  and  this 
was  granted  under  certain  conditions.  In  1918, 
when  the  peon  stevedores  in  the  northern  city  of 
Posadas  declared  a  strike  against  labor  conditions 
which  amounted  to  slavery,  the  Confederation  sent 
a  commissioner  who  ultimately  succeeded  in  set- 
tling the  strike,  in  organizing  the  workmen 
and  in  securing  better  conditions  in  all  respects. 
The  F,  0.  R.  A.  has  also  investigated  labor  con- 
ditions in  various  fields,  including  immigrant 
labor,  and  has  fought  continuously  legislation  un- 
favorable to  the  workingmen,  while  vigorously 
maintaining   labor's   right   to   strike. 

Argentine  Wharf  Strike 

Buenos  Aires  has  suffered  from  the 
strikes  referred  to  above  and  from  other 
strikes  possibly  more  than  any  other  city 
in  the  last  two  years.  At  times  all  busi- 
ness was  suspended  for  days,  and  only 
armed  men  and  machine  guns  were  seen 
on  the  streets.  The  biggest  fight  of  1921 
in  South  America  was  the  year-long  strike 
of  the  Argentine  maritime  workers,  the 
Federacion  Obera  Maritima.  The  main 
strike  had  begun  in  February,  1920,  tying 
up  the  entire  fleet  of  twenty  ships  owned 
by  the  Argentina  Navigation  Company, 
spreading  to  the  ships  that  served  the  cen- 
tral market  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  finally 
paralyzing  traffic  on  the  Platte  River  be- 
tween Argentina,  Uruguay  and  Paraguay, 
including    all     Argentine     coastal    traffic. 


Many  foreign  grain  vessels  were  also  tied 
up.  Though  the  Government  intervened, 
fiscalizing  the  port  and  operating  ships 
itself,  the  workmen  established  a  virtual 
soviet  and  controlled  all  shipping  condi- 
tions. After  a  year  the  Navigation  Com- 
pany had  to  surrender  and  to  accept  prac- 
tically all  the  Federation's  demands.  The 
power  of  the  Federation  was  shown  in  the 
case  of  the  United  States  steamer  Mar- 
tha Washington,  which  was  held  in  port 
at  Buenos  Aires  for  two  months.  Only  the 
intervention  of  the  Government,  faced  with 
the  danger  of  a  diplomatic  break  between 
the  two  countries,  compelled  the  Federa- 
tion lo  loosen  its  grip. 

In  May,  1921,  the  situation  reached  a 
climax.  A  cordon  of  soldiers  was  thrown 
around  the  wharves,  and  even  the  Captain 
of  a  ship  had  to  have  a  permit  in  order  to 
return  from  land  to  his  ship.  All  foreign 
traffic  was  tied  up  for  weeks.  The  writer 
was  able  to  get  out  of  the  city  only  by 
taking  a  river  boat  to  Montevideo,  pulling 
his  own  trunk  on  board,  as  no  workmen 
were  allowed  to  touch  baggage.  When,  in 
desperation,  the  business  men  threatened  to 
close  all  wholesale  houses  and  the  steam- 
ship agents  threatened  to  have  Buenos 
Aires  eliminated  as  a  port  of  call  for  their 
vessels,  the  Government  forced  a  break  in 
the  strike.  Some  six  hundred  radicals  weie 
arrested  in  a  few  days.  As  a  protest  a 
strike  of  all  affiliated  unions  was  called, 
but  failed  to  materialize.  Normal  condi- 
tions, after  more  than  two  years  of  terrific 
industrial  war,  are  now  gradually  being 
restored  in  the  City  of  Buenos  Aires.  The 
present  financial  crisis,  which  is  felt  very 
keenly  in  Argentina,  has,  of  course,  forced 
workmen  to  be  less  insistent  in  their  de- 
mands. 

Another  important  group  that  shared  in 
the  general  disturbance  was  that  of  the 
railway  workers.  After  several  strikes  a 
comprehensive  agreement  was  signed,  cov- 
ering every  possible  question  of  wages  and 
working  conditions.  The  wages  of  all  the 
men,  especially  those  most  poorly  paid, 
were  increased.  The  increase  aggregated 
$10,000,000  for  all  companies  concerned. 

The  strikes  among  the  agricultural  work- 
ers were  most  interesting  in  their  implica- 
tions. They  spread  to  grain  stevedores 
and  railway  men,  and  then  to  all  classes  of 
labor  in  the   up-river  and  interior  cities. 
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The  Forestal  Land  Company's  annual  re- 
port describes  the  strike  of  its  workers  for 
recognition  of  the  union.  The  strike  broke 
out  in  December,  1920,  and  lasted  a  month. 
At  Tartagal  it  assumed  a  revolutionary 
aspect.  The  company  sustained  a  property 
loss  of  $550,000.  It  maintained  its  refusal 
to  treat  with  outside  elements,  but  agreed 
to  the  election  of  workmen  committees  at 
each  factory  to  treat  with  the  local  man- 
agers on  wages  and  working  conditions. 

Buenos  Aires,  a  city  of  more  than  1,500,- 
000  inhabitants  and  with  more  than  thirty 
daily  newspapers  in  many  languages,  was 
left  not  long  ago  without  papers  or  even 
bulletins  for  six  days.  Fifteen  publishers 
decided  to  close  down  their  plants  indefi- 
nitely after  the  refusal  of  union  printers  to 
set  the  advertisements  of  a  boycotted  de- 
partment store.  They  termed  their  stand 
"  the  united  fight  for  liberty  of  the  press." 
The  spirit  of  the  community  was  one  of 
resignation,  and  the  strike  of  the  printers, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  street  car  employes, 
which  came  about  the  same  time,  was  en- 
dured philosophically. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  disturbance,  with 
wholesale  arrests  by  the  police  and  the 
activities  of  local  "  patriotic "  societies, 
general  elections  for  Congress  were  held  in 
Argentina.  They  resulted  in  a  very  de- 
cided victory  for  the  Radical  Party,  whose 
head,  Irigoyen,  is  now  President  of  the  Re- 
public, with  Socialists  in  second  place.  Of 
150,000  straight  party  votes  cast  in  the  City 
of  Buenos  Aires,  55,000  were  Radical,  49,- 
000  were  Socialist  and  only  33,000  Pro- 
gressive Democrat,  the  old  progressive 
party  that  had  ruled  so  long.  Immediately 
after  the  elections  the  Government  raided 
certain  suspected  centres  in  Buenos  Aires 
and  the  suburbs,  arrested  150  "anarchists," 
and  doubled  the  guards  about  the  city,  al- 
leging that  it  had  frustrated  a  communist 
conspiracy  to  set  up  a  soviet  in  South 
America.  Had  the  Government  taken  meas- 
ures to  break  the  river  strike,  it  would 
doubtless  have  received  more  thanks  from 
business  men. 

Conditions  in  Chile 

Chile  has  had  almost  as  many  labor  dif- 
ficulties as  Argentina,  but  they  are  due 
much  less  to  foreign  influence.  Being  on 
the  west  coast,  Chile  is  more  removed 
from  Europe.     It  has  always  been  one  of 


the  most  homogeneous  of  Latin  American 
lands.  It  has  developed  its  own  national 
life,  which  is  probably  more  marked  than 
that  of  any  other  country  on  the  continent. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  republic  there 
have  been  very  few  revolutions.  The  coun- 
try has  been  ruled  largely  by  an  oligarchy 
of  about  a  hundred  families,  who  have  been 
both  the  owners  of  the  land  and  the  direc- 
tors of  the  political  and  commercial  life 
of  the  country.  The  Chilean  roto  has  been 
showing  a  great  deal  of  restlessness  for  the 
last  decade.  Many  people  have  expected 
the  laboring  classes  to  lead  a  revolution 
which  would  overthrow  the  capitalistic 
regime.  The  shedding  of  blood  has  hap- 
pily been  averted  by  a  remarkable  political 
uprising. 

Owing  to  the  unsettled  financial  condi- 
tions throughout  the  world  and  the  result- 
ing unsteadiness  of  the  business  situation, 
the  laboring  classes  joined  the  Liberal 
Party  in  its  nomination,  in  1920,  of  Arturo 
Alessandri  for  Presidential  candidate. 
Their  platform  advocated  currency  reform, 
the  income  tax,  protection  of  national  in- 
dustries from  foreign  aggression,  various 
solutions  for  social  ills,  the  education  of 
women  and  children,  prohibition,  parlia- 
mentary reforms  and  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State.  The  Conservatives,  made 
up  chiefly  of  the  landowners  and  property 
holders,  fought  hard  to  prevent  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Liberal  candidate.  After  a  hot 
contest,  in  which  the  workingmen  of  the 
large  cities  gave  many  demonstrations  for 
Alessandri  and  made  it  quite  evident  that 
there  would  be  trouble  should  there  be  an 
attempt  to  inaugurate  the  opposing  candi- 
date, the  election  of  Mr.  Alessandri  was 
confirmed  by  Congress. 

President  Alessandri  is  encountering 
great  opposition  from  the  oligarchy,  which 
has  been  accustomed  to  exploit  the  labor- 
ing classes.  It  is  going  as  far  as  it  dares 
in  checking  his  proposed  reforms.  A  test 
of  strength  between  the  President  and  the 
Senate  was  made  during  my  recent  visit  to 
Santiago.  When  the  Senate  refused  to  ap- 
prove certain  proposals  of  one  member  of 
the  President's  Cabinet,  the  Cabinet,  fol- 
lowing custom,  resigned.  The  President 
refused  to  accept  the  resignation,  saying 
that  the  Senate  must  give  a  definite  vote 
of  censure  before  he  would  accept  such 
resignations.      The    laboring    men    imme- 
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diately  staged  a  large  demonstration  in 
favor  of  the  President,  not  only  marching 
through  the  streets,  but  standing  before  his 
home  in  relays  for  two  days  in  a  continu- 
ous demonstration  of  friendship,  while 
some  of  the  party  made  sorties  to  the 
homes  of  certain  Senators,  which  they  at- 
tacked to  emphasize  their  dissatisfaction 
with  the  Senate's  tying  the  hands  of  the 
President.  The  situation  was  tense,  and 
if  the  President,  who  is  a  very  popular 
man  with  the  common  people,  had  given 
them  any  encouragement,  they  would 
have  treated  the  reactionary  element  very 
roughly. 

There  is  probably  no  other  country  in 
the  world  where  the  press  is  giving  so 
much  space  to  labor  movements  as  in 
Chile.  Most  of  the  large  dailies  (and  the 
Chilean  press  is  particularly  progressive) 
give  a  whole  page  to  labor  every  day,  and 
often  items  under  this  heading  are  con- 
tinued on  other  pages.  Entering  the  coun- 
try by  steamer  from  the  north,  one  lands 
in  the  midst  of  labor  trouble  in  cities  like 
Iquique  and  Antofagasta,  centres  of  the 
nitrate  region.  The  nitrate  business  has 
gone  all  to  pieces  since  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  unemploy- 
ment. An  attempt  to  reduce  wages  has 
been  made.  Some  foreign  agitators  have 
come  to  this  district  and  assisted  the  labor- 
ing men  in  their  organized  protests.  Strikes 
are  the  order  of  the  day.  Twelve  separate 
walkouts  were  reported  in  Antofagasta  dur- 
ing my  visit  last  Summer. 

The  strikes  in  the  coal  mines  have  been 
the  most  serious.  The  miners  ask  for  an 
average  increase  of  40  per  cent.  The  coal 
barons  of  Chile  are  barons  in  the  feudal 
sense  of  the  word,  making  what  even  North 
American  capitalists  call  "  unconscionable 
profits."  The  large  majority  of  the  miners 
live  in  company  houses  and  trade  at  com- 
pany stores.  The  representative  of  the 
Chilean  Department  of  Labor,  who  investi- 
gated conditions,  reported  that  the  men 
made  the  equivalent  of  $1.50  to  $2.20  a 
day.  They  are  paid,  however,  not  in  cur- 
rency, but  in  company  values  that  are 
liquidated  only  about  five  times  a  year. 
The  working  day  is  from  6  to  6,  and  chil- 
dren of  from  8  to  16  years  are  employed 
for  34  to  80  cents  a  day.  These  men  are 
asking  for  an  eight-hour  day,  payments  in 
currency,  recognition  of  the  union  and  bet- 


ter police  regulations.  At  last  reports, 
President  Alessandri  had  taken  a  hand  in 
this  dispute,  with  some  probability  that  he 
would  settle  it. 

In  Brazil  and  Elsewhere 

Labor  disturbances  have  not  been  as  gen- 
eral in  Brazil  as  in  Argentina  and  Chile, 
but  they  have  by  no  means  been  absent. 
The  most  violent  troubles  occurred  in  the 
State  of  Sao  Paulo.  An  ordinary  strike  of 
part  of  the  operatives  of  the  Crespi  Cotton 
Mill,  which  broke  out  in  May,  1920,  de- 
veloped into  a  menacing  revolutionary 
movement.  In  the  riotings  that  occurred 
it  was  stated  that  nearly  three  thousand 
people  were  killed  by  machine  guns 
wielded  by  the  police.  The  strike  was 
finally  settled  by  an  increase  of  pay,  but 
the  workers  were  in  an  ugly  mood,  and 
more  mill  strikes  followed,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Centro  Libertario,  which 
openly  preached  Government  overthrow. 
This  Centro  obtained  the  adhesion  of  1,400 
workers  in  a  weaving  mill.  Next  it  tried 
to  achieve  its  principal  object,  the  adhesion 
of  the  employes  of  the  Sao  Paulo  and 
Sorocabana  Railways,  who  were  unionized 
and  possessed  union  funds.  When,  a  little 
later,  the  Sao  Paulo  officials  dismissed  half 
a  score  of  men,  the  employes,  under  the 
Centro's  direction,  retaliated  with  a  threat 
to  strike.  The  officials  then  inquired  of 
the  State  if  it  would  guarantee  the  safety 
of  the  railroad's  property.  The  State  gave 
this  guarantee  and  took  immediate  meas- 
ures to  support  it  with  military  force.  The 
railroad  company  then  announced  that  it 
would  abide  by  its  decision  of  dismissal, 
and  the  strike  was  nipped  in  the  bud. 

To  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  the  situa- 
tion, it  should  be  understood  that  one-third 
of  the  population  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo 
consists  of  Italians,  an  aggregate  of  1,000,- 
000.  and  that  it  possesses  small  colonies  of 
at  least  a  dozen  nationalities  in  addition  to 
the  native  Brazilian  population.  These 
enormous  groups  of  aliens  speak  their  own 
tongues  and  publish  their  own  alien-lan- 
guage newspapers.  During  the  last  fifty 
years  the  State  has  developed  with  extraor- 
dinary swiftness,  not  only  in  agriculture, 
but  also  in  manufacturing.  Brazil,  a  really 
free  country,  faces  the  problem  of  getting 
the  best  from  the  immigrant  without  an- 
tagonizing or  coercing  him. 
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Uruguay  has  had  her  share  of  labor  trou- 
bles, but  has  escaped  some  experienced  by 
her  sister  republics  across  the  river,  owing 
to  her  adoption  of  liberal  economic  legis- 
lation. This  republic  has  even  passed  a 
law  providing  for  the  payment  of  work- 
men while  they  are  out  on  strike.  The  new 
accident  law  for  workmen  is  extremely  lib- 
eral. In  a  recent  street  car  strike,  when 
the  owners  refused  to  obey  the  municipal- 
ity's order  to  settle  with  the  strikers,  the 
city  Government  took  over  the  tramway 
system  and  paid  the  workmen  what  they 
asked.    It  is  still  running  the  cars. 

Paraguayan  labor,  as  far  as  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  shipping  and  packing  busi- 
ness, has  taken  its  cue  from  Argentina,  and 
has  therefore  been  quite  arbitrary  and  vio- 
lent. For  a  year  Asuncion  was  practically 
without  passenger  steamship  service.  One 
large  steamship,  which  was  about  to  be 
operated  in  defiance  of  the  labor  union, 
was  slipped  out  of  Asuncion  Harbor,  right 
under  the  guns  of  the  Government  gun- 
boats, and  sunk.  The  writer  personally 
experienced  some  of  the  danger  run  by  the 
"  innocent  bystander  "  during  a  street  car 
strike  in  Asuncion. 

Even  in  backward  Ecuador  interest  in 
industrial  questions  seems  to  be  develop- 
ing. Occasional  addresses  by  "  sons  of 
toil  "  before  intellectual  or  other  groups 
throw  an  interesting  sidelight  on  these  still 
negative  and  theoretical  activities. 

Pan-American  Federation 

The  Pan-American  Federation  of  Labor, 
organized  some  three  years  ago,  shows  the 
endeavor  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  to  extend  its  help  to  the  workmen 
of  Latin  America.  This  Pan-American  or- 
ganization has  now  held  three  important 
conferences,  two  in  the  United  States  and 


one  in  Mexico.  Meeting  thus  in  the  North, 
its  influence  has  been  limited  largely 
to  the  North  American  Continent.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  has  sent 
several  deputations  to  South  America,  but 
I  find  that  labor  leaders  in  that  continent 
are  not  in  very  close  touch  with  the  lead«rs 
in  the  United  States  or  Mexico.  Delegates 
from  Peru  and  other  South  American  coun- 
tries who  have  attended  some  of  these  Pan- 
American  conferences  have  not  been  very 
representative  of  the  labor  organizations. 
The  organizations  in  the  less  progressive 
countries,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
are  not  yet  developed  to  the  point  where 
they  can  appreciate  the  program  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  On  the 
other  hand,  labor  leaders  in  Argentina 
have  no  patience  with  the  program  of  the 
Federation  in  the  United  States,  regarding 
it  as  entirely  too  conservative  and  accusing 
Mr.  Gompers  and  his  associates  of  being 
tools  of  the  capitalists. 

If  the  Pan-American  Federation  of  Labor 
is  really  to  become  a  force  in  South 
America  it  will  have  to  give  a  great  deal 
more  time  to  the  cultivation  of  the  labor- 
ing men  of  that  continent.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly a  large  field  for  the  American 
Federation  in  helping  the  workmen  of  less 
advanced  countries  in  organizing  to  secure 
their  just  rights  and  in  providing  a  pro- 
gram for  labor  in  countries  like  Argentina 
that  will  be  much  less  extreme  and  of  more 
real  benefit. 

In  this  brief  narrative  no  effort  has  been 
made  to  cover  the  entire  labor  situation  of 
South  America.  The  aim  has  been  only 
to  show,  by  a  few  illustrations,  that  the  old 
days  are  rapidly  passing,  and  that  South 
Americans  and  their  friends  must  recognize 
that  labor  adjustment  is  destined  to  be  for 
some  time  one  of  the  continent's  most  im- 
portant problems. 
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DIVORCE,  in  fact,  is  not  the  destruc- 
tion of  marriage — divorce  only  re- 
assorts  the  couples,"  is  a  Shavian 
defense  of  divorce  as  a  "  sacramental 
duty  ■'  and  an  instrument  for  moral  eleva- 
tion. 

Equally  extreme  is  the  antithetical  atti- 
tude maintained  daily  in  the  articles  one 
reads,  in  the  sermons  one  hears,  and  in  the 
conversations  one  shares.  A  great  emo- 
tional outcry  is  raised  on  every  side  against 
this  modern  menace  of  divorce  that  is  "  rot- 
ting at  the  core  of  our  civilization  and 
spreading  rapidly  its  disintegrating  de- 
struction " — and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  To 
substantiate  this  attitude,  some  such  incom- 
plete generalization  as  the  following  is  ad- 
vanced: That  in  1867  the  divorce  rate  in 
the  United  States  was  one  to  every  seven- 
teen marriages;  in  1906  it  was  one  to 
twelve,  while  in  1920  the  rate  had  in- 
creased so  that  fully  10  per  cent,  of  all 
marriages  ended  in  the  divorce  court.  Stat- 
ing the  proposition  in  a  different  manner, 
there  were  seven  times  as  many  divorces 
in  this  country  in  1920  as  in  1867.  Allow- 
ing for  our  increase  in  population,  the  gain 
in  divorce  is  319  per  cent. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  prove 
interesting  to  study  this  question  from  a 
scientific  rather  than  from  an  opinionated 
viewpoint  and  to  make  statistics  alone  out- 
line the  issue.  Hence,  I  shall  take  no  high, 
unwavering  moral  tone,  preaching  at  the 
outset  an  emphatic  social  ostracism  for 
each  and  every  case  of  divorce.  Rather  I 
prefer  to  present  no  thesis  upon  which  to 
base  this  discussion. 

Often  one  hears  that  the  war  is  one  cause 
for  this  modern  phenomenon.    But,  then. 


the  mentally  sluggish  are  prone  to  blame 
everything  that  needs  explaining  on  the 
war.  "  C'est  la  guerre  "  is  still  the  great 
cry;  and  the  war  is  such  a  colossal  infamy 
that  it  is  very  hard  intellectually  to  strug- 
gle from  beneath  the  weight  of  its  far- 
reaching  psychological  after-effects  to  de- 
termine whether  the  blame  for  this,  that 
and  the  other  thing  is  legitimately  placed 
or  not.  It  would  be  very  interesting  if  we 
could  determine  what  percentage  of  the  in- 
creased divorce  rate  since  the  1916  census 
was  directly  attributable  to  the  dissolution 
of  "  war-bride  marriages,"  to  divorces  be- 
tween couples  of  foreign  birth  (such  as 
American  and  French  unions),  or  to 
divorces  of  couples  one  of  whom  was  dis- 
abled. Unfortunately,  no  such  data  are 
available,  so  our  conclusions  must  be  left 
in  the  realm  of  conjecture. 

Another  cause  referred  to  as  disintegrat- 
ing to  the  permanent  union  of  two  people 
is  the  childless  marriage.  The  argument 
generally  advanced  is  that  two  people, 
both  of  whom  love  their  children  dearly, 
find  it  easier  to  compromise  and  condone 
regarding  irritants  in  their  intimate  life 
than  do  the  childless.  Children  lend  stabil- 
ity; if  there  are  no  children  there  is  less 
forgiveness  and  more  individual  willful- 
ness, and  finally  divorce. 

Reports  are  as  follows:  In  1916,  of  all 
the  divorces  reported  in  the  United  States, 
37  per  cent,  reported  children,  52  per  cent, 
reported  no  children,  10  per  cent,  did  not 
report  as  to  children,  which  is  assumed  to 
be  equivalent  to  a  report  of  no  children. 
This  means  62  per  cent,  reported  no  chil- 
dren, or  over  three-f'fths  of  the  divorces 
are  from  childless  marriae^es.     Of  course. 
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one  may  ask  whether  it  is  a  matter  of  any 
grave  concern  whether  two  people  with 
only  themselves  involved  stay  married  or 
become  divorced.  And  although,  in  the 
main,  the  divorces  where  families  of  chil- 
dren are  left  homeless  are  those  meriting 
the  closest  investigation,  yet  there  is  surely 
no  certainty  that,  in  a  large  number  of 
the  childless  marriages  dissolved,  the  men 
and  women  are  any  happier  than  before. 

Economic  Causes 

The  economic  independence  of  an  in- 
creasing number  of  women  doubtless  is  a 
cause  helping  to  swell  the  growing  divorce 
rate.  I  once  knew  a  professor  of  the  old 
school  who  was  fond  of  incorporating  into 
one  of  his  lectures  upon  economics  a 
group  of  rather  unsavory  statistics  to 
show  that  white  women  in  America 
and  abroad  are  on  record  for  marrying 
men  of  every  known  color,  race,  age  and 
condition  of  servitude,  while  there  was  not 
a  case  on  record  of  a  normal  white  man 
having  married  a  full-blooded  negress;  in 
other  words,  a  woman  would  debase  her- 
self to  any  extent  for  a  home. 

I  think  we  can  safely  say  such  a  condi- 
tion of  society  exists  no  longer.  In  the 
first  place,  in  1916  approximately  70,000 
divorces  were  granted  to  women  against 
30,000  to  men;  that  is,  more  women  sue 
for  divorces  than  men.  There  may  also 
be  a  clue  in  the  percentages  relating  to 
causes  of  divorce.  Next  to  "  drunkenness  " 
at  4  per  cent.,  "  neglect  to  provide  "  at  6 
per  cent. has  the  lowest  rate,  and  "cruelty" 
ranks  highest  at  33  per  cent.  Apparently 
the  modern  woman  knows  how  to  supple- 
ment meagre  pocket  money.  She  teaches 
school ;  she  does  office  work,  &c. ;  she  pays 
for  her  own  clothes  and  the  home  in  an 
apartment  house.  As  related  to  our  dis- 
cussion, these  figures  may  indicate  that 
economic  dependence  is  no  longer  forcing 
women  into  marriage,  nor  is  it  keeping 
them  there.  Further  can  the  case  be  sub- 
stantiated by  the  records  regarding  ali- 
mony. In  1916,  of  all  divorces  granted,  79 
per  cent,  asked  no  alimony,  15  per  cent, 
asked  and  received  alimony  and  4  per  cent, 
were  refused  alimony.  In  divorces  where 
women  only  sued  for  the  divorce  about 
14,000  were  granted  alimony,  4,000  were 
refused  and  54,000  did  not  ask  alimony. 
This  seems  to  prove  conclusively  that  the 


monetary  consideration  is  a  matter  of  in- 
difference to  the  American  woman  either 
in  maintaining  or  dissolving  marriage. 

Much  may  be  said  regarding  the  grow- 
ing lack  of  religious  orthodoxy  in  all 
classes  of  society  and  the  bearing  it  has  on 
increased  divorce  rates.  Individuals  not 
affiliated  with  any  church,  and  who  only 
attend  church  to  hear  the  music  on  Easter, 
or,  of  necessity,  to  be  married,  naturally 
are  not  likely  to  regard  the  marriage  vows 
as  eternally  and  sacredly  binding  or  mar- 
riage as  a  sacramental  bond.  In  the  1920 
census  the  population  of  Portland,  Ore.,  is 
given  as  258,888,  of  which  number  100,- 
346,  or  36  per  cent.,  are  unclaimed  by  any 
church;  and  I  suppose  this  example  may 
be  cited  as  fairly  typical  the  country 
over. 

Consider  the  old  Puritan  attitude  toward 
marriage  in  contrast  to  that  of  our  modern 
agnostic  or  "  free  thinker."  The  average 
man  of  today  is  a  cheerful  heretic  and  he- 
donist. Individual  happiness,  or,  more 
superficially,  sensuous  pleasure,  in  his  aim 
in  life.  To  the  Puritan,  duty  was  the 
lodestar  of  existence.  Duty  was  para- 
mount; duty  to  God  and  to  family.  Happi- 
ness was  a  secondary  and  a  not  always  ac- 
companying attribute.  God's  word  was 
law.  Natural  man  is  ever  looking  for 
variety;  a  life  of  sheer  impulse  would  be 
the  easiest  sort  to  lead.  A  Puritan,  an 
orthodox  Christian,  believes  in  stabilizing 
the  first  impulse,  as  it  were;  not  in  being  a 
prey  to  each  passing  desire.  The  implica- 
tion from  the  comparison  is  obvious,  I 
think. 

Influences  at  Work 

The  final  and  least  definite  influences 
bearing  upon  divorce  which  I  wish  to  dis- 
cuss are  those  diverse  agencies  which  in- 
fluence public  thought:  contemporary  lit- 
erature and  drama,  the  vaudeville  stage, 
the  clerical  pamphleteer.  Personally,  I 
feel  not  at  all  sure  whether  the  consistent 
flippancy  of  these  sources  of  public  stimu- 
lation regarding  marriage  is  a  cause  or 
an  eff'ect  of  existing  conditions.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  it  a  little  of  both  and  to 
liken  the  situation  to  the  logician's  vicious 
circle. 

Undoubtedly,  much  current  fiction  bear- 
ing upon  the  subject  was  written  with  the 
earnest  desire  of  the  ultra-realists  to  paint 
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life  as  it  is  (the  more  sordid,  the  better 
for  the  novelist's  purpose.)  Much  satire 
is  evolved  through  the  musical  comedy, 
the  cartoon,  and  even  the  humble  joke, 
merely  in  an  attempt 
to  sense  the  spirit  of 
the  hour  and  to  catch 
the  public  ear. 

Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, there  are  certain 
parrot-like  individuals 
who  accept,  absorb  and 
objectify  into  action 
any  abstract  idea  pre- 
sented for  their  con- 
sideration. Moreover. 
;heir  microscopic  minds 
being  incapable  of  a 
telescopic  view,  they 
are  impervious  to  the 
thesis  of  a  book  as  a 
unit;  instead,  they 
pick  out  any  morsel  of 
thought  that  arrests 
their  attention,  isolate 
it  from  its  proper  en- 
vironment and  proceed 
to  generalize  largely 
thereupon.  Hence, 
statements  like  the 
following,  gathered  at 
random  from  current 
fiction,  undoubtedly  in- 
fluence this  type  of 
individual  most  un- 
healthily: 

1.  What  a  ghastly  pris- 
on-house marriage  is — -a 
thing  as  hostile  to  the  free 
human  spirit  as  an  iron 
ball  and  chain! 

2.  Marriage  induces  dry 
rot  of  the  soul. 

3.  Marriage     is     like     a 

revolving  squirrel  cage. 

Bedroom  farces  and  musical  comedies 
similar  to  one  listed  under  the  title  "  Tan- 
gerine "  (the  scene  of  which  is  a  prison, 
the  principal  characters  three  men  held  for 
failure  to  pay  alimony)  play  to  enormous 
houses  every  night.  The  stage  and  the 
"  movie  "  constantly  impress  us  with  the 
fact  that  among  certain  classes  of  society 
it  is  considered  naive  and  vulgar  for  hus- 
band and  wife  to  consort  together  exclu- 
sively. Because  they  are  constantly  making 
light  of  marriage  and  free  with  divorce, 
they  have  long  smce  robbed  audiences  of 


divorce:s  and 


MARRIAGES 


This  table  shows  the 
vorces  to  marriages  in 
States  and  the  District 
bia: 

state.  Divorces 

1  Nevada     1 

2  Oregon    1 

3  Washington    ....  1 

4  Idaho    1 

5  Wyoming     1 

6  Oklahoma    1 

7  Montana    1 

8  California    1 

9  Arizona    1 

10  Indiana    1 

11  Texas    1 

12  Missouri     1 

13  New   Hampshire  1 

14  Arkansas     1 

15  lovvra    1 

16  Ohio    1 

17  Kansas  1 

18  Illinois    1 

19  Michigan    1 

20  Utah    1 

21  Nebraska    1 

22  Kentucky     1 

23  Colorado    1 

24  New   Mexico    ....1 

25  Florida     1 

26  Rhode    Island    ...1 

27  Maine    1 

28  South  Dakota  . .  1 

29  Tennessee    1 

30  Delaware    1 

31  North  Dakota  ..1 

32  Wisconsin    1 

33  Alabama    1 

34  Virginia    1 

35  Minnesota    1 

36  Vermont    1 

37  Mississippi    1 

38  Louisiana    1 

39  Pennsylvania  ....1 

40  Massachusetts    .  1 

41  Connecticut    ....  1 

42  West  Virginia  . .  .1 

43  Maryland    1 

44  Georgia    1 

45  New  Jersey   1 

46  New   York    1 

47  North  Carolina  .  1 

48  District    of    Col    1 


their  capacity  to  be  shocked  at  the  mockery 
of  mariage. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  medium  that  I 
have  chosen  to  call  the  clerical  pam- 
phleteer has  generally 
proved  a  negative 
rather  than  construc- 
tive influence.  Often  he 
has  been  unconsciously 
flippant  in  merely  a 
natural  and  human  de- 
sire to  be  a  bit  original 
and  striking.  "  How 
to  Be  Happy  Though 
Married "  is  not  the 
most  fortunate  subject 
imaginable  in  a  seri- 
ous discussion  of  the 
ills  of  divorce  for 
the  benefit  of  serious- 
minded  people.  One 
well  -  meaning  divine 
assured  the  world, 
through  a  highly  mys- 
tic and  nebulous  dis- 
sertation upon  divorce, 
that  marriage  as  a  fact 
existed  before  birth 
and  continues  after 
death  —  an  assertion 
which  does  not  throw 
a  particularly  illumi- 
nating light  on  any 
specific  problem  of  di- 
vorce. The  sort  of 
moralizing  found  in 
such  pamphlets  as  the 
recent  one  entitled 
"  Against  Divorce  " 
seems  to  me  to  be  as 
thoroughly  pernicious 
as  the  scintillating, 
hard  flippancy  of 
much  of  our  curent 
fiction  and  contemporary  drama. 

The  question  whether  divorce  is  a  social 
evil  and  a  menace  can  be  answered  not 
by  ranting  about  the  destruction  of  cor- 
rupt civilizations  because  of  broken  mar- 
riage vows,  but  by  investigating  what  be- 
comes of  the  children  of  divorced  parents. 
Every  one  will  agree  that  the  family  is 
the  basis  of  society.  Suppose  the  children 
of  divorced  parents  were  found  to  grow 
up  as  healthily,  as  happily  and  as  well 
educated  as  those  from  united,  peaceful 
homes.  Suppose  that  the  economic  failures, 
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the  delinquents,  the  criminals,  were  found 
to  come  not  preponderantly  from  divorced 
parents,  but  from  cases  of  desertion,  or 
from     ministers' 


families,  for  in- 
stance, or  from  the 
unwholesome,  pov- 
erty-stricken home 
where  there  are 
too  many  children 
with  too  little 
bread.  Then  di- 
vorce might  per- 
haps be  termed 
merely  a  harmless 
social  phenome- 
non attendant  up- 
on a  complex  and 
advanced  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  with  the 
statistics  relative 
thereto  that  I  rest 
my  case. 

An  investigation  of  some 
of  the  leading  State-aided 
institutions  of  Oregon  hav- 
ing charge  of  delinquent, 
wayward  or  homeless  chil- 
dren results  in  the  little 
table  on  the  next  page, 
showing  the  marked  effect 
of  divorce  on  our  so-called 
boy  and  girl  problem. 

The  record  of  the  Port- 
land (Oregon)  Court  of  Do- 
mestic Relations  (Juvenile 
Court)  is  also  significant. 
Of  all  the  boys  and  girls 
coming  before  that  court  in 
the  first  eight  months  of 
1921,  254  cases,  or  about 
30  per  cent.,  came  from  di- 
vorced parents.  (If  the  cases 
where  the  parents  are  not 
living  together  were  also 
considered,  the  rate  would 
be  nearly  80  per  cent.) 

The  record  of  these  insti- 
tutions, indicating  as  it  does 
the  large  percentage  of  juve- 
nile disorder  due  to  broken 
homes,  cannot  be  considered 
as  extraordinary,  for  it  is 
fairly  representative  of 
conditions  in  the  rest  of 
the    country.      And    though 


DIVORCES  BY  YEARS 

Bishop  Moreland  of  Sacramento  gives  the 
following  figures  relative  to  the  number  of 
divorces  in  the  United  States  and  the  number 
of  persons  affected: 


Year.  Divorces. 

1901    61,698 

1902    62,109 

1903   65,263 

1904   67,086 

1905   68,901 

1906   72,786 

1907   77,636 

3908   81,579 

1909   85,199 

1910   91,638 


Year.  Divorces. 

1911    94,622 

1912    100,927 

1913   106,055 

1914   110,759 

1915    115,879 

1916   114,036 

1917   120,243 

1918   124,928 

1919   129,496 

1920  (est.)    ..   132,753 


Last    decade.  733,895        Pres. decade. 1,149,696 

Total    divorces,    20   years 1,883,591 

Divorced     persons 3,767,182 

Minor  children  named   in  decrees. . .  1,318,514 

Adult  dhildren  affected 500,000 

^'Damaged   goods"   in  20  years 5,585,696 


NET  DIVORCE 
RATES 

Net 
State.  Rate. 

1  Nevada     652 

2  Montana    413 

3  Arizona    358 

4  Oregon    277 

5  Washington    ...  239 

6  California    230 

7  New   Hampsh'e.  227 

8  Indiana    223 

9  Texas    221 

10  Michigan    221 

11  Arkansas     .....   220 

12  Missouri     202 

13  Idaho     196 

14  New    Mexico. . .   191 

15  Wyoming     186 

16  Illinois    183 

17  Ohio     176 

18  Rhode   Island. . .  176 

19  Oklahoma    170 

20  Iowa    168 

21  Florida    163 

22  Utah    158 

23  Kansas   155 

24  Vermont    153 

25  Nebraska     144 

26  Kentucky   140 

27  Connecticut    ...   130 

28  Tennessee    128 

29  Colorado 128 

30  Louisiana    115 

31  Delaware     114 

32  Minnesota    .  112 

33  Maine    108 

34  Mississippi     105 

35  Massachusetts.      101 

36  Alabama    101 

37  So.   Dakota  95 

38  Virginia    92 

39  Wisconsin    89 

40  Maryland     87 

41  No.    Dakota    ...     75 

42  Pennsylvania. . .      74 

43  West   Virginia..     69 

44  Georgia    54 

45  New    Jersey....     54 

46  New   York 44 

47  No.    Carolina. . .     30 

48  Dist.  of  Colum'a     15 


these  statistics  are  incomplete,  they  may 
at  least  serve  one  purpose — that  of  indi- 
cating that  the  facts  of  divorce  and  its 
attendant  evils  are 
not  so  simply  dis- 
posed of  as  a  cur- 
sory thought  might 
indicate. 

One  paradox  of 
modern  society  is 
the    fact    that    the 
most  excessive  di- 
vorce   rate   in   the 
world  is  in  Amer- 
ica, a  country  most 
advanced    in    cul- 
ture,   prosperity 
and       intellectual 
liberality,  all  con- 
sidered    desirable 
attributes.    Ameri- 
ca leads  all  the  na- 
tions, with  a  rate 
of    112    to    every    100,000 
quoted  in  the   1916  census. 
Bishop  Moreland  of  Sacra- 
mento   claims    141    for   the 
present  time.    Nevada  stands 
first  in  the  list  of  compara- 
tive   divorce    rates    for    the 
States,   her   rate  being  652. 
Five  other  Western  States — 
Montana,   Arizona,    Oregon, 
Washington   and   California 
— follow    with    the    highest 
divorce  rates. 

In  1916  there  were  five 
counties  in  the  United  States 
in  which  the  number  of  di- 
vorces exceeded  the  number 
of  marriages.  In  1921  four 
counties  in  Oregon  alone 
laid  claim  to  more  divorces 
than  marriages.  In  Clacka- 
mas County,  for  example, 
with  an  exception  of  1917, 
the  divorces  have  outnum- 
bered the  marriages  for  the 
last  five  years.  In  1919  there 
were  251  marriages  in  that 
county,  with  366  divorces. 
In  1920  there  were  276  mar- 
riages and  405  divorces.  In 
Clatsop  County,  in  1919,  217 
marriages  are  recorded  and 
300  divorces.     In  1920,  226 
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marriages  and  322  divorces,  or  three 
divorces  to  every  two  marriages.  In  Co- 
lumbia County,  in  1920,  75  marriages 
occurred  and  128  divorces,  or  a  rate  of 
nearly  two  to  one  in  favor  of  divorces. 

In  the  large  urban  centres  the  divorce 
rates  are  high,  though  the  divorces  do  not 


DIVORCES  AND   HOMELESS 
CHILDREN 

Per  Cent,  of  Charges 
Coming  Prom 

Name  of  Institution.  Divorced   Parents. 

Boys'    and    Girls'    Aid    Society 

of    Oregon     If). 6 

Florence      Crittenden      Refuge 

Home    18.0 

House  of  the   Good   Shepherd..  31.2 
Salvation     Army     Rescue     and 

Maternity   Home    33.0 

The  Christie  Home  foi-  Orphan 

Girls     35.0 

Pacific  Coast  Rescue  and  Pro- 
tective   Society    35.8 

Oregon  State  Industrial  School 

for   Girls    59,3 


exceed  the  number  of  marriages.  In  three 
of  the  leading  Pacific  Coast  cities  the 
divorce  rate  varies  from  1  to  5  in  Los 
Angeles  to  1  to  2  in  Seattle  and  Portland. 
A  steady  increase  in  the  divorce  rate  is 
noted.  The  biennial  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Oregon  (1917-1918) 
quoted  3.579  divorce  suits  filed,  while  the 
next  report  (1919-1920)  from  the  same 
office  quoted  7,607,  or  nearly  double  the 
number  of  the  preceding  report.  These 
figures  are  but  typical  of  existing  condi- 
tions in  a  large  number  of  our  States 
today. 

Japan  has  an  annual  rate  of  109,  like- 
wise exceedingly  high.  In  striking  con- 
trast are  the  statistics  from  such  countries 
as  Norway  and  Finland,  where  in  1904 
the  rate  was  8  and  5,  respectively,  per 
100,000.  (I  might  mention  that  in  1900, 
in  the  United  States,  the  rate  was  73,  in 
1906,  84,  and  in  1920,  141  per  100,000.) 

In  England  and  France,  where  relig- 
ious sentiment  runs  high  against  divorce 
and  the  Church  does  not  sanction  remar- 
riage, the  rate  is  also  very  low.  In  Eng- 
land only  about  2  per  100.000  in  1904 
secured  absolute  divorce;  in  France,  28. 
Crcrmanv.  too,  had  the  comparatively  low 
rate  of  18;  in  1905  it  was  19.  The  "  haus- 
frau,"  little  more  than  a  domestic  drudge, 
had  no  voice  in  the  economic,  social  or 


intimate  affairs  in  her  own  home.  Hence, 
she  worried  along  somehow,  unhappy  pos- 
sibly, but  likewise  undivorced.  Such  a 
condition  of  society  is  not  ideal,  and  in 
sharp  contrast  the  situation  in  America 
again  stands  forth.  There  is  the  American 
woman  with  the  vote,  with  easily  acquired 
economic  freedom,  with  intellectual  en- 
lightenment and  advanced  ideas  of  democ- 
racy and  sex  equality — a  desirable  pic- 
ture— and  yet  the  divorce  rate  is  higher 
here  than  in  any  other  place  in  the  world; 
and,  roughly  estimated,  37  per  cent,  more 
Momen  than  men  sue  for  divorce.  Well 
may  one  hesitate  and  ponder  before  issu- 
ing a  too  superficial  and  hasty  judgment 
upon  this  so-called  modern  menace. 

Divorce  in  Japan 

If  I  should  attempt  to  moralize  at  all,      i 
it   would  be   with   the   example   of  Japan    ^ 
before  me.     She  has  an  exceedingly  high     * 
rate  of   divorce   now  —  previously  it  was 
even  higher.     In  1897  the  rate  per  100,000 
was  227.     In  1903  there  were  140  to  every 
100,000.      The    latest    statistics    give    109. 
The    new    code    in    Japan,    introduced    in 
1898,  has  tended  to  reduce  somewhat  the 
frequency  of  divorce,  but  even  now  there 
is  one  divorce  to  every  six  marriages. 

There  are  ten  distinct  grounds  for  di- 
vorce in  Japan;  moreover,  the  courts  give 
legal  recognition  to  the  old  Japanese  cus- 
tom of  divorce  by  mutual  consent,  and  the 
statistics  on  that  line  are  appalling.  Dur- 
ing the  six-year  period  from  1899  to  1905, 
the  records  show  that  the  courts  granted 
1,430  divorces,  while  445,890  divorces  by 
mutual  consent  were  recognized  during  the 
same  period.  Furthermore,  11.2  per  cent, 
of  the  marriages  are  dissolved  after  a 
period  of  from  six  to  twelve  months,  18 
per  cent,  from  one  to  two  years,  12.8  per 
cent,  from  two  to  three  years.  Seemingly, 
the  largest  number  of  marriages  were 
scarcely  given  a  fair  trial.  To  me  such 
legislation  as  the  foregoing  seems  very 
wrong.  G.  K.  Chesterton,  in  his  paradoxi- 
cal style,  remarks  that  divorce  is  not  sepa- 
ration, but  remarriage.  I  believe  that  if  it 
were  impossible  to  remarry  for  two  or 
three  years  after  a  divorce  was  obtained, 
many  thousands  of  needless  divorces 
would  be  prevented. 

Likewise  one  readily  sees  the  over- 
whelming results  when  a  marriage  can  be 
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dissolved  by  mutual  consent  (incompati- 
bility is  what  we  call  it  in  America).  In 
Japan  during  six  years  there  were  444,460 
more  divorces  from  mutual  consent  than 
those  from  the  ten  other  distinct  grounds 
for  divorce  combined.  The  ambiguous 
term  incompatibility  is  elastic  enough  to 
stretch  to  any  lengths  the  plaintiff  desires, 
and  to  cover  likewise  those  innumerable 
cases  wherein  both  agree  to  disagree  and 
then  amicably  decide  to  employ  "  incom- 
patibility "  as  convenient  grounds.  Fewer 
causes  permissible  for  divorce  would  un- 
doubtedly lessen  thoughtless  marriages 
and  prevent  needless  divorces.  The  mod- 
ern tendency  experimentally  to  try  mar- 
riage on  like  an  attactive  coat,  just  to  see 
if  it  fits,  would  be  effectively  inhibited. 

Uniform  Law  Proposed 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  proposed  act 
to  establish  a  uniform  divorce  law  in  the 
various  States,  published  in  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Publication  of  the  Con- 
ference of  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
State  Laws,  recently  held  at  Buffalo,  which 
I  believe  merits  serious  consideration: 

An  act  to  establish  a  law  uniform  with  the 
laws  of  other  States  relative  to  divorce  pro- 
cedure and  divorce  from  the  bond  of  marriage. 
Be  it  enacted,  &c.: 

Section  1.  No  divorce  shall  be  granted  for 
any  cause  arising  prior  to  the  residence  of  the 
petitioner  or  defendant  in  this  State  which  was 
not  a  ground  for  divorce  in  the  State  where  the 
cause  arose. 

Section  2.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  di- 
vorce for  any  cause  arising  in  this  State  who  has 
not  had  actual  residence  in  this  State  for  at 
least  one  year  next  before  bringing  suit  for  di- 
vorce, with  a  bona  fide  intention  of  making  this 
State  his  or  her  permanent  home. 

Section  3.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  di- 
vorce for  any  cause  arising  out  of  this  State 
unless  the  petitioner  or  defendant  shall  have 
resided  within  this  State  for  at  least  two  years 
next  before  bringing  suit  for  divorce,  with  a 
bona  fide  intention  of  making  this  State  his  or 
her  permanent  home. 

Section  4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  di- 
vorce unless  the  defendant  shall  have  been  per- 
sonally served  with  process,  if  without  this  State, 
or  with  personal  notice  duly  authenticated,  if  out 
of  this  State,  or  unless  the  defendant  shall  have 
entered  an  appearance  in  the  case ;  but  if  it 
shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that 
the  petitioner  does  not  know  the  address  or  the 
residence  of  the  defendant,  and  has  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  either,  after  reasonable  and  due 
inquiry  and  search  continued  for  one  year,  the 
court  or  Judge  in  vacation  may  authorize  notice 
by  publication  of  the  pendency  of  the  petition 


for  divorce  to  be  given  in  manner  provided  by 
law. 

Section  5.  No  divorce  shall  be  granted  solely 
upon  default,  nor  solely  upon  admissions  by  the 
pleadings,  nor  except  upon  trial  before  the  court 
in  open  session. 

Section  6.  After  divorce  either  party  may 
marry  again;  but  in  cases  where  notice  has  been 
given  by  publication  only,  and  the  defendant  has 
not  appeared,  no  decree  for  divorce  shall  become 
final  or  operative  until  six  months  after  trial 
and  decision. 

Section  7.  Wherever  the  word  "  divorce "  oc- 
curs in  this  act  it  shall  be  deemed  to  mean  di- 
vorce from  the  bond  of  marriage. 

Divorce  from  the  bond  of  marriage  shall  be 
granted  for  the  following  causes  arising  after 
marriage:  Adultery,  extreme  cruelty,  habitual 
drunkenness,  or  the  confirmed  habit  of  intoxica- 
tion, whether  arising  from  the  use  of  alcoholic 
drinks  or  of  drugs;  conviction  of  felony,  with 
sentence  of  imprisonment  to  a  State  prison  or 
penitentiary,  and  continuous  desertion  for  at  least 
years.  Divorce  from  the  bond  of  mar- 
riage shall  not  be  granted  for  any  other  cause 
arising  after  marriage. 

Unoriginal  as  the  statement  may  be, 
marriage  is  fundamentally  a  social  con- 
tract, and  hence  entails  a  certain  responsi- 
bility toward  society.  This  fact  is  sub- 
stantiated by  one  of  the  State  Supreme 
Courts  in  the  case  of  Westfall  vs.  Westfall 
(197  Pacific,  271 } .  And  in  a  famous  Ore- 
gon case  of  but  a  few  months  ago,  the 
State  Supreme  Court  held  as  follows: 

The  contract  of  marriage  entered  into  be- 
tween Willard  Hawley  and  Marjorie  Hawley 
cannot  be  canceled  at  the  will  of  either  or  both 
of  them.  The  sovereign  State  of  Oregon  has  an 
interest  in  that  contract.  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
State  not  to  destroy,  but  to  preserve,  the  status 
of  marriage.  The  Commonwealth  of  the  State 
of  Oregon  regards  marriage  as  right  and  divorce 
as  wrong,  except  for  certain  designated  reasons 
established  in  court  by  clear  and  satisfactory 
proof. 

If  the  idealistic  romanticism  of  story- 
book love  does  not  materialize  in  an  every- 
day marriage  on  a  limited  income,  that  is 
no  just  cause  for  a  divorce.  Many  men 
and  women  find  themselves  in  unprofit- 
able and  uncongenial  business  or  fraternal 
relationships,  but  they  never  think  of 
breaking  contracts  and  quitting  at  the 
crucial  period.  They  put  into  the  relation- 
ship the  best  they  have,  hoping  to  reap 
just  returns.  That  would  be,  to  my  mind, 
the  healthiest,  most  constructive  attitude  to 
assume  in  the  countless  numbers  of  ordi- 
nary marriages  that  end  unnecessarily  in 
the  divorce  court. 


Gli/nipse  of  a  section  of  Camp  Roosevelt 

CAMP   ROOSEVELT: 
BUILDER   OF  BOYS 

Unique  enterprise  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  for  instilling 
the  filler  qualities  of  manhood  into  boys  at  a  Summer  camp 


HOSTS  of  tents  dotting  a  wide  plain 
— tents  of  canvas,  with  gay  pen 
nons  fluttering  from  them.  And 
all  through  this  vast  tented  city  an  ordered 
bustle  and  confusion — brown-belted  offi- 
cers hastening  hither  and  thither;  compa- 
nies of  marching  boys;  bands  whose  stri- 
dent blare  and  rattling  thunder  of  the 
drums  re-echo  in  the  distance.  Long  do 
the  visitors  look,  and  wide-eyed,  at  the  pic- 
ture unfolding  before  them — the  making 
of  better  boys  and  future  men  at  Camp 
Roosevelt- 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Education  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  educa- 
tional institution  in  the  country  to  take 
drastic  action  which  will  lead  to  the  devel- 
opment of  our  growing  bovs  into  loyal 
American  citizens.  Educational  institutions 
as  a  whole  realize  that  although  civics,  pa- 
triotism and  love  of  American  institutions 
are  taught  to  schoolboys,  the  boys  grow 
up  with  but  a  detached  feeling  about  the 
whole  thing.  The  teaching  does  not  strike 
home  to  the  individual. 


The  courses  pursued  in  the  schoolroom 
have  been  tried,  improved  upon  and  are 
still  found  wanting.  Another  course, 
therefore,  was  adopted  by  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Education.  This  was  to  bring 
hundreds  of  boys  together  in  the  Summer 
vacation  months,  out  in  the  open,  in  a 
great  school  organized  on  military  lines, 
where  the  sight  of  Old  Glory  waving  from 
the  top  of  the  flagstaff  stirs  the  youth's 
enthusiasm,  where  the  blare  of  the  bugle 
is  music  to  his  ears,  and  where  his  blood 
leaps  at  the  sight  of  a  column  of  marching 
cadets. 

The  camp  is  named  in  honor  of  that 
great  friend  of  the  boys,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, and  the  high  ideals  which  he  repre- 
sented are  the  underlying  principles  of 
Camp  Roosevelt.  R  is  ideally  located,  six- 
ty-five miles  from  Chicago,  near  Laporte, 
Ind.,  in  a  well-chosen  spot  where  splendid 
hospital,  mess,  educational  and  recrea- 
tional facilities  afford  the  boys  every  op- 
portunity for  fun  and  improvement. 


CAMP  ROOSEVELT:    BUILDER  OF  BOYS 


To  build  better  boys — boys  who  are  bet- 
ter in  body,  mind  and  morals  for  having 
spent  a  few  weeks  in  the  pleasant  atmos- 
phere of  camp  in  company  with  hundreds 
of  other  good,  democratic  American  lads, 
and  under  a  supervision  at  once  kindly 
and  firm — that  is  the  Camp  Roosevelt 
Plan. 

Though  the  term 
"boy  building"  gives 
at  least  a  general 
definition  of  the 
underlying  purpose 
of  Camp  Roosevelt,  it 
cannot  give  more 
than  a  suggestion  of 
the  m  e  t  n  o  d  s  em- 
ployed in  building 
better  boys.  The  ways 
and  means  for  reach- 
ing the  goal  which 
Camp  Roosevelt  has 
set  for  itself  are  com- 
plicated. A  machine 
has  been  built  up, 
however,  that  func- 
tions smoothly  and 
efficiently  in  making 
good,  strong  boys  out 
of  weak  ones,  demo- 
cratic boys  out  of 
juvenile  snobs,  and 
studious,  attentive 
boys  out  of  harum- 
scarum   scatterbrains. 

How  does  this 
marvelous  machine 
work?  It  is  difficult 
to  explain  the  tech- 
nique of  the  Roosevelt  Plan.  It  is  much 
easier  to  observe  the  benefits  than  to  clas- 
sify the  method.  Anybody  who  has  ever 
observed  the  incoming  trainloads  of  raw 
recruits  disembarking  at  the  Roosevelt  sta- 
tion, and  who  has  seen  these  same  recruits 
returning,  bronzed,  disciplined,  seasoned 
and  alert,  at  the  end  of  a  period  of  Camp 
Roosevelt  training,  will  subscribe  to  the 
statement  that  the  benefits  are  obvious  and 
remarkable.  To  put  the  critical  finger 
upon  the  process  of  this  unusual  redemp- 
tion is  next  to  impossible. 

In  the  first  place,  Camp  Roosevelt  does 
it  all  by  system.  The  camp  is  thoroughly 
organized  and  oiled  for  smooth  running. 
From   the    minute   the   boy   steps   off   the 


MAJOR   F.    L.    BEALS 

Commandant    of   Camp    Roosevelt,    whose 

remarkable    qualities    of    leadership    have 

made  the  camp  a  success 


train  until  he  steps  back  on  it,  he  is  under 
the  care  and  supervision  of  an  organiza- 
tion that  is  efficient  without  being  me- 
chanical— an  organization  that  moves  the 
lad  along  through  his  period  of  training, 
but  refuses  to  regard  him  as  a  mere  boy- 
ish automaton.  The  efficiency  is  there, 
but  the  human  touch  is  also  present. 

At  the  head  of  the 
camp,  and  constantly 
directing  its  activi- 
ties, is  Major  F.  L. 
Reals,  U.  S.  A.,  the 
commanding  officer 
and  founder.  This 
man  is  himself  a  boy 
lover  and  a  boy 
builder.  He  under- 
stands boys,  being 
pretty  much  of  a  boy 
himself  at  heart,  in 
spite  of  the  manifold 
duties  which  engross 
his  time  and  thought. 
Major  Reals  occupies, 
during  the  Winter 
months,  the  position 
of  Professor  of  Mili- 
tary Science  and  Tac- 
tics and  Supervisor 
of  Physical  Educa- 
tion in  the  Chicago 
public  schools,  and 
so  keeps  in  constant 
touch  with  boy  psy- 
chology. 

Under  Major  Reals 
is  an  efficient  mili- 
t  a  r  y  organization, 
of  commissioned  and 
officers  of  the  army 
special  duty  by  the 
War  Department,  and  including,  finally, 
the  leaders  among  the  boys  them- 
selves, who  have  won  promotion  through 
merit.  The  camp  is  conducted  in  strict 
military  fashion,  so  that  each  boy  is  con- 
stantly accounted  for  and  is  under  con- 
slant,  though  not  obtrusive,  supervision, 
impersonal  as  far  as  the  boy  is  concerned, 
and  never  seeming  to  interfere  with  his 
personal  privileges  and  freedom.  Order 
and  discipline  prevail  just  as  at  West 
Point,  though  less  exactingly.  The  boys 
rise  at  reveille,  and  their  day's  activities 
are  regulated  with  military  promptness  and 


consisting. 


first, 
non-commissioned 
detailed    for    the 
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precision.  The  individual  is  thus  required 
to  submerge  his  individuality  for  the  com- 
mon good,  and  this  fact  alone  eliminates 
much  friction,  for  it  is  the  individualist 
among  boys  who  causes  most  of  the  trouble 
in  boydom. 

Democracy  is  one  of  the  first  lessons  at 
the  camp.  A  sense  of  responsibility  and 
obligation  is  easily  Lesson  No.  2.  Cleanli- 
ness is  a  camp  virtue  soon  learned.  Obedi- 
ence comes  to  be  a  natural  qualification  in 
a  military  atmosphere.  Alertness  goes 
along  with  the  training,  because  the  dul- 
lard has  to  overcome  his  dullness  in  order 
to  keep  step  with  his  fellows.  Intolerance 
for  authority  is  soon  displaced  by  an  ad- 
miration for  good  leadership. 

Freedom  from  nagging  is  another  step 
in  boy  building.  Too  many  boys  are  com- 
pelled to  endure  unnecessary  reprimands, 
unmeant  suggestions  and  insincere  attempts 
at  discipline.  The  result,  in  many  cases,  is 
a  bewildered  boy  who  would  like  to  be 
good  and  obedient  if  his  parents  would 
only  adopt  a  consistent  policy  in  their 
treatment  of  him.  To  be  praised  one  min- 
ute and  punished  the  next  is  the  daily  fate 
of  hundreds  of  boys  who  are  the  sons  of 
parents  who  fondly  imagine  that  they  are 
doing  a  good  part  by  their  offspring.  To 
the  boy  who  is  overmanaged  or  underman- 
aged  at  home  the  camp  is  a  godsend.  Here 
he  has  an  opportunity  to  see  what  he  can 
do  under  firm  but  sensible  supervision, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  youngsters 
develop  is  one  of  the  joys  in  observing  the 
work  of  the  camp. 

That  the  boys  react  favorably  to  this 
treatment  is  shown  by  their  eagerness  to 
return  a  second  and  third  Summer.  A  few 
extraordinary  cases  among  the  boys  give 
an  insight  into  the  camp  spirit.  One  young 
lad  came  to  the  camp  and  asked  to  be  en- 
rolled. One  sleeve  hanging  limply  at  his 
side  loudly  proclaimed  his  crippled  con- 
dition. Major  Beals  barely  had  time  to 
glance  at  the  empty  sleeve  before  the  boy 
begged  to  be  given  a  chance  to  enter  in 
spite  of  this  deficiency.  "  But  you  can't 
drill,  you  will  not  be  able  to  take  part  in 
the  manoeuvres  with  the  other  boys,  and 
you'll  feel  like  an  outcast,"  said  Major 
Beals.  "Oh,  no,  I'll  do  just  as  they  do,  only 
I  won't  carry  a  gun."  And  so,  for  the  last 
three  seasons,  this  one-armed  boy  has 
marched  along  with  the  hundreds  of  others, 


enjoying  camp  life  to  the  utmost  and  learn- 
ing the  principles  of  good  citizenship  and 
democracy  along  with  the  rest. 

One  boy  came  to  ask  for  admittance. 
When  Major  Beals  espied  him,  he  wrote 
his  request  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  He  was 
stone  deaf.  Major  Beals  told  him  that  he 
would  be  unable  to  hear  the  commands, 
that  he  would  upset  his  company  because 
he  would  fall  behind.  But  the  boy  begged 
for  a  chance.  Standing  in  line  with  his 
company,  he  made  a  splendid  figure,  and 
as  each  command  rang  out,  his  com- 
panions on  either  side  directed  him  by  a 
nudge  or  a  look,  and  no  outsider  watching 
him  could  tell  for  an  instant  that  this 
eager,  deaf  boy  had  not  heard  a  single 
order. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  boy  building  is 
bound  up  in  that  simple  formula — keep 
busy.  The  boys  are  kept  pleasantly  busy. 
There  is  nothing  of  drudgery  about  the 
camp.  Far  from  that,  every  day  has  its 
full  quota  of  pleasure  and  diversion,  but 
even  the  energetic  youth  does  not  find 
time  hanging  dull  and  heavy  on  his  hands. 
There  is  always  something  in  progress  to 
engage  the  energy  of  the  boy.  If  studies 
are  not  keeping  him  busy,  there  is  the  drill 
or  the  hike.  Mess  call,  with  the  long  line 
of  boys  getting  their  army  "  chow,"  takes 
time.  There  are  swimming  classes,  ath- 
letics of  various  kind,  band  concerts,  mov- 
ing picture  shows,  programs  at  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  hut,  special  drills  and  reviews,  and 
parades.  All  day  long  there  is  something 
to  demand  the  interested  attention  of  every 
boy,  giving  very  little  time  for  mischief. 
Nightfall  and  shortly  afterward,  the  wel- 
come notes  of  "  Tattoo "  find  the  boys 
pleasantly  fatigued  and  ready  for  the 
sound  and  dreamless  sleep  that  can  come 
only  to  the  tired,  healthy  boy,  living  a 
vigorous  life  in  the  great  outdoors. 

The  camp  is  divided  into  three  divisions 
— the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  or 
military;  the  Summer  school  division,  in- 
cluding the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades 
and  all  high  school  subjects,  and  the 
Junior  Camp  for  younger  boys,  to  meet  the 
differing  needs  of  the  many  boys  who  at- 
tend. The  season  is  divided  into  two  periods 
of  three  weeks  each,  beginning  on  July  5. 
Boys  may  attend  either  one  or  both  of 
these  periods.  The  charges  are  $25  for 
each  three-week  period,  $64  for  the  entire 
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six-week  Summer  school  course, 
including  bed  and  board  and 
instruction.  Boys  12  years  of 
age  and  over  will  be  accepted 
upon  application  to  the  Board 
of  Education,  460  South  State 
Street,  Chicago,  under  whose 
auspices  the  camp  is  conducted, 
with  Major  Beals  in  direct  com- 
mand. 


Group  of  boys  at  Camp 
Roosevelt  intent  upon  a 
lesson  in  the  mechanism 
and  operation  of  an  auto- 
mobile. The  instruction 
includes  military  drill, 
athletics  and  a  wide 
range  of  physical  training 


RUSSIAN  FAMINE  STUDIES 

FROM  THE  FIELD 

Vivid  descriptions  written  by  special  workers  of  the  American 
Relief  Administration  in  Russia — The  famine  situation  in  the 
Ukraine,  in  the  German  Volga  Communes^  in  the  provinces  and 
and  the  Tartar  Republics 


THE  American  Relief  Administration 
Bulletin,  issued  in  March,  contains 
within  its  sixty  pages,  crowded 
with  reports,  maps,  tables  and  first- 
hand descriptions  of  the  gigantic  drama 
still  inexorably  unrolling  under  the  Rus- 
sian sky,  a  mass  of  interesting  facts  de- 
picting the  situation  in  the  famine  dis- 
tricts in  midwinter.  The  report  of  Secre- 
tary Hoover  to  President  Harding  (see 
April  Current  History)  is  printed  in  full 
at  the  beginning  of  the  volume.  The  fam- 
ine situation  on  the  Volga,  in  the  Tartar 
Republic  of  Kazan,  in  the  Bashkir  district 
between  Ufa  and  Orenburg  in  Central 
Eastern  Russia;  in  Samara,  the  large,  fam- 
ine-stricken department  of  the  Southeast, 
in  the  German  Volga  communes,  in  the 
Soviet  Ukrainian  territory,  and  far  to  the 
south  in  the  Crimean  area,  is  described  by 
field  workers  of  the  American  Relief  Ad- 
ministration.    The  Bulletin  also  includes 


a  lengthy  report  by  Henry  Beeuwkes,  Med- 
ical Director  of  the  Administration,  which 
covers  all  American  medical  activities  in 
Russia,  including  Moscow  and  Petrograd. 
Supplementary  reports,  surveys  and  charts 
show  the  process  of  American  famine  and 
refugee  relief  in  Poland,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  even  in  Austria,  Steiermark  and 
Carinthia. 

Famine  in  the  Ukraine 

The  article  by  Lincoln  Hutchinson,  en- 
titled "  Observations  in  the  Ukraine,"  is 
one  of  several  vivid  documents  from  field 
workers  in  the  famine  district.  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson declares  that  the  situation  in  certain 
parts  of  the  Soviet  Ukraine  is  as  serious 
as  in  the  Volga  region.  Salient  passages 
of  this  survey  follow: 

The  Ukrainian  Socialist  Soviet  Republic,  which 
extends,  roughly  speaking,  from  the  Don  to  the 
Dniester,  and  from  the  Black  Sea  to  about  lati- 
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tude  52  degrees,  includes  a  total  area  of  178,000 
square  miles.  The  population  is  approximately 
25,000,000,  of  which  about  3,500,000  are  Jews. 
The  total  number  of  children  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  age  of  15  is  11,100,000.  The  cities  which 
I  visited  were  Kharkov,  Alexandrovsk,  Ekaterino- 
slav,  Elizabetgrad,  Odessa,  Vinnitsa,  Zhitomir  and 
Kiev.  Wherever  possible,  at  each  of  these  places, 
in  addition  to  gathering  statistical  and  other 
statements  from  the  local  authorities,  I  visited 
receiving  stations  for  refugees,  children's  homes, 
hospitals  and  near-by  villages  where  conditions 
were  reported  to  be  bad. 

The  statistical  information  given  out  by  the 
authorities  is  almost  wholly  unreliable.  State- 
ments made  by  the  Central  Moscow  authorities, 
the  Central  Ukrainian  authorities  and  the  local 
Government  authorities  differ  enormously.  *  *  * 
General  statements  as  to  total  requirements  differ 
almost  as  widely  as  estimates  of  crops.  All  the 
"  official "  ones,  except  those  made  by  the  Cen- 
tral Government  in  Moscow,  appear  to  me  to  be 
absurdly  high.  Fear  of  tax  demands  by  local, 
Ukrainian  and  Moscow  authorities  leads  not  only 
to  understatement  of  resources,  but  also  to  ex- 
aggeration of  needs.  *   *   * 

With  a  consumption  requirement  of  556,000,000 
poods  (a  Russian  pood  is  equivalent  to  about 
forty  pounds),  and  a  probable  supply  of  700,000,- 
000,  there  would  appear  to  be  a  surplus  of  144,- 
000,000  poods.  Of  this,  according  to  the  Kharkov 
authorities,  51,000,000  poods  have  been  delivered 
to  Moscow  as  part  of  the  Ukrainian  contribution 
to  the  needs  of  Russia,  leaving  93,000,000  poods 
surplus  for  the  Ukraine  itself.  *  *  *  In  spite  of 
the  probability,  however,  that  the  Ukraine  as  a 
whole  has  surplus  food,  all  the  evidence  points 
to  a  serious  shortage  in  certain  parts.  The  Gov- 
ernments affected  are  Donetz,  Zaporozh,  Ekater- 
inoslav,  Nikolaievsk  and  Odessa.  Their  total 
population  is  9,600,000,  but  neither  all  the  uyezds 
(districts),  of  each  Government  nor  the  entire 
population  of  any  of  them  is  in  distress.  All 
the  information  given  me  by  local  officials  is 
undoubtedly  colored  by  a  desire  to  avoid  taxation 
and  to  get  outside  assistance.  *  *  *  The  official 
statements  give  a  total  population  requiring  as- 
sistance of  3,700,000,  including  1,660,000  chil- 
dren ;  but  for  reasons  already  stated,  my  "  guess  " 
would  be  that  these  figures  should  be  scaled 
down  about  50  per  cent.,  giving,  say,  2,000,000 
total,  including  900,000  children.  Whatever  the 
actual  figures  may  he,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  over  a  very  considerable  area  conditions  are 
as  serious  as  in  any  part  of  the  Volga  Basin. 

Conditions  are  most  serious  along  the  Black 
Sea  coast,  partly  because  the  drought  was  most 
serious  there,  but  also  because  this  section  is 
furthest  removed  from  the  regions  of  normal 
crops  in  the  North.  Seaport  cities  are  getting 
some  supplies  in  by  water,  but  apparently  they 
do  not  penetrate  far  into  the  neighboring  country 
districts.  If  reports  which  came  to  me  are  true, 
conditions  similar  to  these  in  the  "  famine  area  " 
of  the  Ukraine  also  exist  in  the  Crimea.  *   *   * 

In  one  respect  the  famine  area  of  the  Ukraine 
is  in  a  more  serious  situation  than  that  of  the 
Volga.  The  drought  followed  four  or  five  years 
during  which  the  peasants  were  ravaged  by  a  suc- 
cession of  wars,  insurrections,  "  pogroms,"  bandit 


raids  and  other  disturbances  which  were  far  more 
serious  than  anything  of  this  nature  that  hap- 
pened on  the  Volga.  Their  domestic  animals 
have  been  reduced  by  these  successive  operations, 
plus  the  drought,  more  seriously  than  anywhere 
in  Russia.*  For  the  Ukraine,  as  a  whole,  this  re- 
duction probably  reaches  50  per  cent.;  in  the  five 
Governments  of  the  famine  area  I  doubt  whether 
the  peasants  now  have  left  more  than  25  per  cent, 
of  their  normal  number  of  animals.  But,  what- 
ever the  causes  may  be  and  whatever  the  exact 
figures,  it  appears  to  be  a  fact  that  in  the 
Ukrainian  famine  area  (except  in  Ekaterinoslav ) 
there  has  been  far  less  Autumn  planting  or  Au- 
tumn plowing  for  Spring  planting  than  I  found 
anywhere  on  the  Volga. 

In  the  non-famine  area,  several  of  the  Govern- 
ments, especially  Kharkov,  Poltava,  Krementschug 
and  i^iev,  complain  of  a  shortage  of  food  sup- 
plies, but  it  is  probable  that  these  claims  are 
made  for  political  purposes.  Volhynia  and  Po- 
dolia  admit  a  considerable  surplus.  Supplies 
other  than  food,  such  as  medical  and  hospital 
equipment  and  clothing,  are  lacking  there,  as 
elsewhere,  in  the  Ukraine  and  Russia.  There  is 
less  enidemic  disease  among  the  native  popula- 
tion, but  they  all  have  a  serious  problem  in  the 
refugees  in  large  numbers,  and  some  of  the  Gov- 
ernments, notably  Podolia  and  Volhynia,  are 
handling  it  in  admirable  fashion.  They  state  that 
they  could,  and  would,  willingly,  double  or  treble 
the  number  they  are  caring  for  if  they  had  the 
necessary  equipment  of  medicines  and  drugs, 
clothing  and  bedclothes.  They  already  have  the 
hosiptals,   beds  and   food. 

The  same  investigator  reported  on  condi- 
tions in  the  German  communes  on  the 
Volga.  These  communes  were  settled  by 
Germans  in  the  time  of  Catherine  the 
Great  and  to  a  great  extent  have  retained 
their  national  character.  They  are  being 
fed  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  the  Volga 
Relief  Society  of  Portland,  Ore.,  and  the 
Central  States  Volga  Relief  Society  of  Lin- 
coln, Neb.,  which  have  supplied  $145,000 
for  this  purpose. 

In  Stavropol 

A  more  intimate  study  is  given  by  Ron- 
ald H.  Allen,  following  an  inspection  in 
Stavropol  district  in  December,  1921. 
This  is  a  vivid  account,  opening  a  series  of 
"  Famine  Studies."       Mr.  Allen  writes: 

There  is  a  candle  burning  for  the  soul  of  the 
American  Relief  Administration  in  the  village 
church  of  Old  Benaradka,  due  to  a  Good  Samari- 
tan act  performed  by  the  Cadillac  one  afternoon 
last  Autumn,  but  there  was  no  other  glimmer 
to  our  organization  when  I  drove  into  the  place 
last  Wednesday.  Favored  with  three  kitchens 
and  a  high  allocation,  the  local  committee  had 
been  careless  enough  to  run  out  of  products  at 
the  close  of  business  Monday,  so  that  no  feeding 
could   take   place   Tuesday   and   Wednesday.       I 
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met  the  sledges  coming  in  with  fresh  supplies 
just  as  I  was  leaving.  The  committee  advanced 
several  excuses,  but  in  my  opinion  the  kitchens 
ran  out  of  food  because  the  committee  was  not 
farsighted  enough  to  send  for  a  fresh  stock  in 
sufficient  time.  I  let  it  be  known  that  I  took 
a  most  serious  view  of  any  interruption  in  the 
feeding. 

In  none  of  the  other  villages  I  visited  was  the 
work  of  our  Stavropol  inspector,  Mr.  Klutchni- 
koff,  marred  by  indifferent  functioning  on  the 
part  of  local  personnel.  Examination  reveals  that 
the  territory  is  administered  not  only  with  vigor 
and  intelligence,  but  also  with  some  conscientious 
personal  interest,  and  on  the  basis  of  results  I 
have  viewed,  Mr.  Klutchnikoff  is  highly  to  be 
commended  for  the  way  he  is  representing  us  in 
the  Uyezd  (district)  to  which  he  is  assigned. 

Counting  one  kitchen  which  was  to  be  operat- 
ing as  soon  as  kettles  could  be  installed,  we 
now  have  105  kitchens  working  in  the  Stavropol 
Uyezd  which  are  feeding  the  full  original  alloca- 
tion of  23,000  children.  This  number  is  slightly 
under  68  per  cent,  of  the  total  child  population 
in  the  villages  where  feeding  is  being  carried  on. 
Mr.  Klutchnikoff  has  used  his  judgment  about 
the  proportion  of  children  to  be  fed  in  a  par- 
ticular village,  in  some  instances  from  50  per 
cent,  to  60  per  cent,  being  admitted  to  our 
kitchens,  and  in  others  more  badly  off  as  many 
as  85  per  cent,  and  even  90  per  cent.  In  all 
the  villages  I  visited  an  attempt  had  been  made 
to  select  the  neediest  children  up  to  the  allowed 
number,  after  all  the  children  in  the  village 
had  been  eaxmined,  either  by  such  medical  ex- 
pert as  the  country  afforded,  or  by  house-to-house 
canvass,  organized  under  the  direction  of  the 
local  committee. 

Most  of  the  kitchens  in  this  region  are  operat- 
ing on  the  cafeteria  plan — that  is,  after  the  first 
sitting,  the  kitchens  are  kept  open  until  a  certain 
hour,  and  children  are  served  as  they  come. 
Upon  taking  up  the  question  of  dividing  up  the 
children  into  sections  which  should  be  fed  at 
certain  appointed  hours,  I  found  that  clocks 
and  watches  were  so  scarce  among  the  peasants 
that  the  introduction  into  our  work  of  any  sys- 
tem involving  the  element  of  time  was  impos- 
sible.    *     *     * 

The  most  unexpected  thing  that  struck  me  on 
this  trip  was  the  "  before  and  after "  effect  al- 
ready plainly  observable  in  respect  to  the  chil- 
children.  When  first  I  visited  this  region,  al- 
though it  was  then  late  Autumn  only,  the  village 
streets  were  quiet,  and  the  children,  aged  be- 
yond their  tender  years  by  privation,  had  t?ie 
same  look  in  their  eyes  as  the  dogs  who  could 
not  even  sniff  a  bare  bone  without  wearing  all 
outward  signs  of  a  guilty  conscience.  Now, 
however,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  Winter, 
I  find  the  future  muzhik,  decked  out  in  parental 
paraphernalia  and  furniture  draperies,  sliding 
down  hill  and  enjoying  all  the  fresh-air  romp 
that  a  child  100  per  cent,  alive  should  enjoy. 

With  the  parents  the  case  is  different,  and  I 
fear  they  are  getting  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
basket.  My  journey  carried  me  through  con- 
siderable woodland,  which  was  mostly  pine,  but 
with  a  sprinkling  of  oak  trees  here  and  there. 
I  did  not  see  a  single  oak  that  was  not  stripped 


of  its  bark  as  high  as  six  feet  from  the  ground, 
even  at  points  midway  between  villages.  This 
bark  the  peasants  mix  with  chaff  from  a  plant 
resembling  our  thistle  and  with  clay,  pound  it 
into  flour  and  call  it  bread.  I  would  name  it 
"  slow  suicide,"  though  in  some  cases  I  am  sure  it 
is  a  quick  finish. 

Except  between  certain  points  on  the  post  roads 
with  which  we  are  familiar  and  which  are  near 
Samara,  motor  transport  must  be  abandoned  dur- 
ing the  Winter.  The  snow  brings  into  existence 
an  entirely  new  system  of  roads  connecting  in- 
terior points,  and  they  are  roads  which  spell  im- 
possibility to  automobiles.  It  is  possible  in  some 
of  the  villages  to  find  horses  which  can  average 
forty  versts  in  one  day,  provided  they  are  not 
called  on  to  do  it  three  or  four  times  a  week. 
The  sledges,  on  the  other  hand,  are  small,  un- 
comfortable and  entirely  unsuitable  for  trans- 
porting three  men  with  provisions  and  fodder. 

In  Southern  Samara 

A  similar  close-view  verbal  photograph 
of  the  famine  conditions  in  Southern 
Samara — one  of  the  worst  afflicted  gov- 
ernments— including  the  district  of  Puga- 
chov,  is  given  by  the  Relief  Administra- 
tion's field  worker,  Will  Shafroth.  The 
experiences  of  this  observer  follow: 

After  returning  from  a  three-day  trip  by  auto- 
mobile into  the  region  south  of  Samara,  I  am 
glad  to  report  that  there  is  still  some  hope  that 
the  majority  of  the  population  will  live  through 
the  Winter,  and  will  stay  on  the  land,  ready  to 
plant  in  the  Spring  if  they  receive  seed  grain. 
Some  of  the  places  I  touched  are  representative 
of  the  worst  conditions  in  Samara  Gubernia, 
with  the  exception  of  a  certain  part  in  the  east 
and  south  of  Pugachov  Uyezd.  In  all  the  vil- 
lages visited,  American  kitchens  were  function- 
ing, with  the  exception  of  Marievka,  where 
kitchens  were  organized  and  the  President  of  the 
committee  was  at  the  time  in  Samara  for  prod- 
ucts. While  in  September  only  50  or  60  per 
cent,  of  the  people  in  the  country  were  eating 
substitutes,  now  it  is  practically  all  the  peasants 
have  to  eat.  Only  a  quarter  to  an  eighth  of 
this  substitute  bread  is  flour;  the  rest  is  com- 
posed of  leaves  and  bark,  potatoes,  grass  and 
not  infrequently  clay  or  dung.  But  the  encour- 
aging part  is  that  in  some  way  they  find  enough 
of  these  substitutes  to  keep  them  alive,  and  the 
outlook  is  that  not  less  than  75  per  cent,  of  these 
hungry  peasants  will  continue  to  keep  alive  dur- 
ing the  Winter.  The  death  rate  is  mounting 
every  month,  but  I  found  it  for  November,  from 
the  best  available  estimates,  to  average  less  than 
3  ^  per  cent,  of  the  present  population.  The 
birth  rate  is  only  about  one-half  of  this. 

Though  there  is  much  typhus  in  the  City  of 
Samara,  in  the  country  visited  there  were  very 
few  cases  of  fleck  typhus,  the  most  deadly  va- 
riety. There  was  some  typhoid,  a  great  deal  of 
dysentery  and  much  scurvy.  Of  the  six  hos- 
pitals formerly  existing  in  Pugachov  Uyezd, 
three  have  been  closed  entirely,  one  reduced  from 
twenty-five  to  six  beds,  one  from  seventy-five  to 
ten  beds  and  the  one  in  the  Town  of  Pugachov 
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from  250  beds  to  100.  The  causes  of  this  are, 
first,  the  lack  of  food  for  patients;  second,  lack 
of  personnel,  because  they  receive  no  food; 
third,  lack  of  wood  for  heating,  and,  fourth,  lack 
of  drugs  and  medicines.  The  first  and  last 
causes  we  can  alleviate  if  not  entirely  remove, 
but  our  efforts  will  be  useless  unless  the  Gov- 
ernment is  willing  to  take  the  responsibility  for 
caring  for  the  personnel  and  providing  food. 

Transport  conditions  are  the  worst  phase  of 
the  general  situation.  Of  the  towns  within  fifty 
versts  of  a  warehouse  base,  all  committees  re- 
plied that,  given  the  products,  they  would  man- 
age to  bring  them  to  the  kitchens  during  the 
whole  Winter.  The  towns  90  to  100  versts 
from  the  nearest  railway  point,  however,  are 
in  worse  shape,  and  they  do  not  know  how 
they  will  get  their  January  supplies.  So  far 
they  have  pulled  through  by  carrying  two  weeks' 
supply  at  a  time,  but  their  animals  are  dying 
every  day  and  they  have  no  fodder  even  for 
tnose  left.  In  Mosti,  for  instance,  a  village  of 
3,000,  there  remain  but  nine  camels  and  eight 
horses.  Of  cows  which  may  also  be  used  for 
wagon  transport,  there  are  150,  but  these  are 
killed  at  a  rate  of  ten  a  day.  Moreover,  there 
is  a  great  difficulty  in  securing  the  few  animals 
that  do  remain.  They  are  in  private  hands,  and 
the  owners  refuse  to  go  without  pay.  The  vil- 
lage Soviets  have  absolutely  no  money  and  the 
Uyezd  governments  have  practically  none.  But 
the  Gubernia  insists  that  this  cost  must  be  taken 
care  of  locally.  It  is  my  plan  to  establish  as 
soon  as  possible  two  bases  in  Pugachov  Uyezd 
to  which  products  will  be  supplied  from  Samara 
by  truck  or  horse  transportation  for  a  total  of 
30,000  or  40,000  rations  per  month. 

The  American  Relief  Administration  kitchens 
are  functionitg  exceedingly  well.  Everywhere 
there  is  much  gratitude  for  the  food  which  is 
being  given,  and  everywhere  there  are  requests 
to  increase  the  number  of  portions.  In  the 
places  visited  35  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  children 
were  being  fed,  and  their  need  was  very  appar- 
ent. Kitchen  reports  are  being  kept  practically 
everywhere,  menus  are  on  hand  in  every  kitchen, 
and  lists  of  children  are  being  checked  against 
daily  in  addition  to  numbers  being  cut  off  each 
day  from  the  cards  of  the  children.  The 
most  remarkable  thing,  however,  is  that  the 
children  are  eating  on  the  place.  Everywhere 
I  found  stolovaias  (kitchens)  filled  with  chil- 
dren and  with  mothers  who  had  brought 
their  small  ones,  and  at  the  door  an  "  officer  of 
the  day "  who  prevented  the  food  from  being 
carried    away  from    the   kitchen.     *      *      * 

From  25  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  people  left 
their  villages,  in  the  region  visited,  and  became 
lefugees.  Occasionally  we  passed  such  people 
on  the  road.  But  the  number  has  greatly  de- 
clined in  November,  the  greatest  tide  having 
been  in  September.  One  of  the  most  discourag- 
ing sights  is  the  number  of  deserted  houses  to 
be  seen  in  every  village.  A  significant  thing  is 
the  answer  several  times  given  to  me  when  I 
asked  why  the  number  of  refugees  was  smaller 
in  November.  This  answer  was  to  the  effect  that 
now  that  their  children  are  being  fed  the  people 
thought  they  could  live  through  the  Winter.  I 
repeat   that   there  is   still   hope  in  the   situation, 


but  we  must  increase  the  number  of  children  we 
are  feeding. 

In  the   Tartar  Republic 

Of  all  the  human  documents  given,  none 
surpasses  in  interest  the  diary  of  J.  Rives 
Childs,  describing  his  inspection  trip 
through  the  Tartar  Republic  of  Kazan  be- 
tween Dec.  9  and  Dec.  23.  The  full  diary, 
which  the  editors  of  Current  History 
have  had  the  privilege  of  reading,  brings 
the  grim  tragedy  now  being  played  in 
Russia  close  to  the  heart  and  imagination 
of  the  reader.  The  extracts  published  in 
the  Administration  Bulletin  follow: 

By  the  light  of  a  flickering  oil  lamp  the 
volost  committee  of  Umatova  was  presently  as- 
sembled, and  with  it  a  curious  crowd  of  onlook- 
ers, of  old  and  young  and  of  both  sexes.  The 
members  of  the  committee  were  sturdy.  God-fear- 
ing, honest-appearing  peasants,  with  dark  brown 
skins  and  beards  which  seemed  to  have  been 
washed  in  the  soil.  When  one  asked  them  a 
question  so  simple  as  how  the  children  were 
selected  to  receive  the  American  food,  they 
screwed  up  their  eyes  and  wrinkled  their  fore- 
heads in  the  effort  to  arrive  in  their  minds  at  the 
answer.  To  other  questions  they  would  lift  up 
their  direct,  frank  glances  and  with  the  innocence 
of  a  child,  reply:  "  Comrade,  how  can  one  say?  " 
To  the  question  concerning  the  percentage  of  the 
population  which  might  live  through  the  Winter 
on  their  present  resources  there  was  no  hesita- 
tion in  replying:  "Not  more  than  3  per 
cent.     *     *     *" 

The  next  morning  [in  Makulovo],  as  we  made 
our  breakfast  from  the  food  which  we  were  carry- 
ing with  us,  the  door  to  the  peasant's  home  was 
opened  and  the  figure  of  a  middle-aged  priest 
appeared  in  the  doorway,  who,  after  first  having 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross  several  times,  strode 
across  the  room  to  greet  us.  He  introduced  him- 
self as  the  manager  of  the  American  kitchen  in 
the  village.  He  reminded  me  of  the  kindly  faced 
and  very  human  looking  Greek  Catholic  priests  I 
used  to  be  acquainted  with  in  Serbia.  We  invited 
him  to  our  breakfast,  but  although  we  had  learned 
from  him  in  the  few  minutes'  conversation  we  had 
previously  had,  that  so  far  as  food  was  con- 
cerned, he  was  no  better  off  than  any  of  the 
peasants  in  the  village,  he  declined  on  the  plea 
that  he  was  fasting  for  religious  observance.  The 
kitchen  which  was  found  in  his  home  was  a 
model  one.  Later  we  entered  one  of  the  homes 
in  the  village,  where  we  found  a  mother  and 
three  children  who  had  nothing  to  eat  but  the 
black  "  lebeda,"  a  substitute  for  bread  made  of 
weeds,  which  contrives  to  prolong  life  for  a  while. 
Only  one  of  her  children  was  receiving  American 
food,  as  conditions  are  so  bad  generally  that  it 
is  rarely  possible  to  include  more  than  one  child 
of  a  family  in  the  American  kitchen  in  a  village. 
Before  leaving  I  gave  the  priest  500  rubles  for 
charitable  distribution.  He  accepted  the  money, 
declaring  at  the  same  time  that  my  thanks  in 
appreciation   of   his   work  was    a    thing    that   he 
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would  value  the  most.  He  had  many  offers,  he 
continued  further,  from  parishes  in  more  pros- 
perous communities  and  outside  the  famine  area, 
but  lie  preferred  to  share  the  fate  of  the  people 
whom     he     had     served    previously    in    prosper- 

itv         ^        5^        ^ 

The  part  of  the  canton  of  Sviajsk  through 
which  we  passed  is  almost  bare  of  woods,  and 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  it  there  is  no 
considerable  forest.  The  country  as  a  whole  is 
very  gently  undulating  in  character.  While  we 
made  tea  by  the  samovar  offered  us,  a  peasant, 
who  had  heard  of  our  arrival  in  the  village, 
entered,  and  having  first  directed  his  glance 
toward  the  icon  in  the  corner  of  the  room  and 
after  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  addressed  us. 
He  held  in  his  hand  some  specimens  of  the 
inevitable  lebeda,  upon  which  the  entire  popula- 
tion is  living,  and  with  a  gesture  which  must 
have  moved  even  the  most  doubtful  of  those  in 
France  of  the  existence  in  Russia  of  a  famine, 
he  stated  quietly:  "Comrades,  I  can  perhaps 
eat  and  live  on  this,  but  my  children  cannot. 
They  must  die  if  they  are  not  given  help.  Can- 
not you  enter  all  my  children  in  the  American 
kitchen?  "  There  was  no  note  of  complaint  in 
his  voice,  no  whining  of  the  suggestion  of  a 
beggar  begging  for  bread.  He  spoke  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family  of  humanity  in  distress  to  a 
member  in  more  fortunate  circumstances. 

I  talked  with  a  member  of  the  village  Amer- 
ican Relief  Administration  Committee  regarding 
the  general  state  of  live  stock.  He  stated  that  a 
year  ago  he  had  two  horses,  twelve  sheep,  three 
piers  and  a  calf,  of  all  of  which  stock  only  the 
horses  remain.  This  case  is  fairly  typical,  not 
only  of  the  canton  of  Sviajsk,  but  of  the  Tartar 
Republic,  in  the  total  territory  of  which  since 
the  famine  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  horses  have 
been  sacrificed  for  food,  85  per  cent,  of  cows  and 
90  per  cent,  of  sheep.  So  depleted  has  the  live 
stock  in  the  canton  become  that  during  my  jour- 
nev  through  it  I  was  never  able  to  make  much 
more  than  twenty  versts,  or  fourteen  miles,  a 
day. 

Leaving  Ivanovskaya  at  8:20  A.  M.  on  a  very 
cold  day,  we  drove  directly  to  Verchny  Irdinchy, 
sixteen  versts,  and  in  a  wholly  Tartar  village  we 
were  put  up  in  a  Tartar  home  for  our  confer- 
ence with  the  committee  of  the  American  Relief 
Administration  and  the  population.  From  in- 
quiries it  was  learned  that  even  lebeda,  the  bread 
substitute,  sells  for  120,000  rubles  a  pood.  Here 
in  this  village  was  to  be  found  the  worst  chil- 
dren's home  which  had  been  viewed  in  the 
whole  of  the  Tartar  Republic.  In  what  was  little 
more  than  a  barn  something  near  a  hundred 
children  were  crowded.  There  were  tiers  of 
bed  shelves  ranged  around  a  single  room,  upon 
which  the  children  slept.  There  were  no  blan- 
kets, no  beds,  no  sheets,  and  the  few  clothes 
which  the  children  had  were  hardly  sufficient 
to  keep  warm  even  in  the  interior  of  the  house. 
It  was  a  pitiful  spectacle  to  observe  them  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  huddled  together  in  groups 
about  the  room  in  the  effort  to  obtain  warmth 
from  the  contact  of  their  underfed  bodies.  I 
appealed  to  the  committee  to  attempt  to  effect 
some  amelioration  in  the  living  conditions  of 
these  children,  and  promised  that  I  would  make 


every  effort  on  my  part  to  obtain  clothes  for 
them.     *     *     * 

Bread!  that  is  the  sole  preoccupation  today  of 
more  than  3,000,000  people  in  this  republic  and 
of  how  many  more  from  Astrakhan  to  Moscow  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say.  Money's  only  value 
today  is  in  the  amount  of  bread  that  it  will  buy. 
A  man  does  not  complain  that  you  have  not 
given  him  sufficient  money  for  some  service;  his 
complaint  is  always  directed  to  the  fact  that 
with  it  he  can  purchase  only  so  many  pounds 
of  bread  or  so  many  pounds  of  the  bread  sub- 
stitute, lebeda. 

Bolgary,  formerly  known  as  Bulgary,  was  the 
seat  of  the  tribe  of  black  Bulgarians  who  in- 
habited this  section  of  Russia  not  only  before 
the  Russians,  but  previous  to  the  Tartars.  Once 
the  site  of  a  town  of  30,000  inhabitants,  today 
here  are  only  to  be  found  some  2,524,  and  these 
are  being  reduced  daily  by  famine  and  disease. 
The  town  is  first  found  mentioned  in  history 
about  863,  and  there  are  left  now  three  of  the 
old  stone  buildings  which  date  from  about  this 
period.  In  Peter  the  Great's  time  there  were 
seven  such  buildings,  and  he  was  the  first  Rus- 
sian monarch  who  attempted  to  preserve  the  town 
for  Dosterity.  Since  then  many  excavations  have 
been  made  by  distinguished  archaeologists.  Upon 
my  expressing  an  interest  in  such  excavations, 
the  school  teacher  brought  out  a  tin  can  which, 
when  turned  up,  disclosed  seventy  odd,  old  Bul- 
garian coins  and  other  trinkets  which  had  been 
duff  up  from  the  ruined  habitations  of  the  Black 
Bulgarians.  The  whole  were  offered  to  me  by 
the  teacher  and  I  was  thankful  to  accept  them, 
though  not  without  insisting  upon  making  pay- 
ment.    *     *     * 

On  our  way  out  of  Spassk  we  passed  the 
Molostoff  estate,  former  home  of  one  of  the  pre- 
war landowners  of  the  locality.  It  has  been 
converted  by  the  Soviet  authorities  into  a  chil- 
dren's home,  and  is  managed  *by  the  children 
themselves  somewhat  after  the  principle  of  the 
George  Junior  Republic.  There  is  a  Soviet  coun- 
cil composed  of  children  between  the  ages  of 
13  and  15. 

We  drove  along  the  banks  of  the  Kama  and 
shortly  before  9  A.  M.  observed  in  the  distance 
the  glittering  Byzantine  domes  of  the  monasteries 
and  churches  of  the  town  of  Laishev.  The  beau- 
ties of  the  churches  of  the  Russian  towns  and 
villages  were  such  as  have  never  failed  to  afford 
me  an  occasion  to  marvel  at  the  wizardry  of  the 
architects  and  the  wealth  of  the  Russian  church. 
I  never  remember  to  have  observed  among  the 
countless  churches  I  have  seen  in  the  towns  and 
most  obscure  Russian  villages  of  the  Tartar  Re- 
public two  which  were  built  alike,  and  each 
new  one  brings  out  some  unexpected  and  novel 
line,  some  interesting  design.  There  is  always 
the  strange  admixture  of  Greek  and  Byzantine 
architecture.  When  one  first  views  them  after 
coming  from  the  Gothic  architecture  of  Western 
Europe  the  Greek  Catholic  Church  appears  heavy 
and  ill-proportioned,  a  figure  almost  ungainly  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  Gothic. 

Chistopol  is  the  largest  town  of  the  Tartar 
Republic  outside  of  Kazan,  and  numbers  about 
40,000  in  population.  It  is  composed  of  a  large 
number  of  substantial  stone  buildings.    Today  a 
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great  part  of  these  buildings,  or  more  than  thirty, 
are  the  sites  of  orphanages.  During  my  stay  in 
town  I  was  told  that  approximately  twenty-five 
orphans  were  picked  up  from  the  streets  or 
brought  in  from  the  country  every  day  and  that 
this  number  was  constantly  increasing.  Two 
months  previously  I  had  visited  Chistopol  and 
had  found  the  conditions  of  the  children's  homes 
to  be  exceedingly  pitiable  and  such,  so  far  as 
sanitary  conditions,  were  easily  capable  of  cor- 
rection. On  that  occasion  I  had  read  a  bitter 
act  of  accusation  to  the  committee  for  its  neglect 
and  for  the  neglect  of  the  population  as  a  whole, 
and  I  was  pleased  to  find  upon  this  visit  that 
much  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  remedying 
the  conditions  which  I  had  pointed  out  as  de- 
serving correction.  In  one  of  the  worst  chil- 
dren's homes,  a  distributing  centre,  where  the 
cliildren  were  brought  in  from  the  streets,  starv- 
ing and  half  naked,  the  death  rate  had  been,  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  in  October,  forty  each 
month.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  in  December 
it  had  decreased  to  four  per  month. 

During  the  lapse  of  a  brief  month  a  very 
considerable  change  for  the  worse  had  occurred 
in  this,  probably  the  best  of  all  the  cantons  in 
the  Tartar  Republic  in  food  resources.  Typhus 
had  broken  out  within  the  past  few  weeks  and 
sickness  was  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  80 
per  cent,  a  month.  Mr.  Isakov,  Chairman  of 
the  cantonal  Soviet,  the  American  Relief  Ad- 
ministration Committee  and  of  Russian  Relief, 
stated  that  95  per  cent,  of  the  population  had 
made  application  to  Russian  Relief  for  aid.  *  *  * 

If  not  a  comfortable,  it  was  in  every  way  an 
interesting  home  [in  Perm],  for  it  was  the  first 
in  which  T  had  seen  either  the  children  or  even 
the  heads  of  the  family  sitting  down  to  any- 
thing like  an  apparently  abundant  quantity  of 
nutritious  food.  There  were  four  children,  hus- 
band and  wife  and  grandmother,  and  they  all 
sat  down  to  meat  soup,  cabbage,  vinegar  and 
bread.  The  children  were  fat  and  healthy  look- 
ing, and  seemed  to  be  gorging  themselves.  The 
head  of  the  house  stated  that  he  had  returned 
the  same  day  from  Sarapol,  where  he  had  pur- 
chased a  pood  of  flour  for  500,000  rubles.  1  re- 
marked upon  the  contrast  between  conditions  in 
which  we  had  been  living  in  the  Tartar  Republic 
for  two  weeks  and  those  which  we  saw  in  the 
Government  of  Perm.  His  answer  was:  "As 
a  representative  of  the  Government,  I  have  some- 
times to  blush  with  shame."  The  mother  and 
grandmother,  after  eating,  busied  themselves  with 
a  kind  of  hand  weaving  by  the  aid  of  a  hand- 
made apparatus.  I  observed  also  in  the  room 
a  hand-fashioned  cradle,  a  sort  of  basket  sus- 
pended from  a  pole  which  ran  latitudinally  be- 
tween one  of  the  walls  and  the  beams  supporting 
the  roof.  The  children,  after  having  eaten, 
climbed  up  by  the  stove  to  a  sort  of  garret, 
built  for  sleeping  purposes  in  peasant  homes 
and  one  side  of  which  is  open  and  exposed  to 
view  from  the  room.  There  they  lay  in  the 
straw  with  their  chins  propped  upon  their  arms, 
all   in  a  row  and  looking  down  upon  us.   *    *    * 

We  were  at  the  end  of  our  trip.  During  fif- 
teen days  we  had  traveled  711  versts  by  sleigh, 


270  by  rail  and  had  visited  twelve  of  the  thir- 
teen cantons  of  the  Tartar  Republic.  We  had 
held  twelve  meetings  with  cantonal  committees, 
fourteen  with  volost  committees,  and  eighteen 
with    village    committees;    had    inspected    thirty-  i 

three  public  kitchens,  thirty-six  children's  homes         I 
and  ten  hospitals.  ^ 

Russian  Famine  Notes 

Under  the  heading  "  Russian  Notes  and 
Feeding  Progress,"  the  American  Relief 
Administration  Bulletin  gives  this  infor- 
mation : 

A  Polish  Committee  for  Relief  in  Russia  has 
been  organized,  composed  of  the  representatives 
of  various  Polish  organizations,  operating  under 
the   direction   of  Secretary   Hoover. 

Christian  Rakovsky,  President  of  Soviet  Uk-. 
rainia,  and  William  N.  Haskell  of  the  American 
Relief  Administration,  signed  in  Moscow  on  Jan. 
10  an  agreement  by  which  practically  the  same 
privileges  guaranteed  under  the  Riga  agreement 
with  Soviet  Russia  were  assured  for  the  Ukraine. 

The  following  report  comes  from  the  Ufa  dis- 
trict, dated  Feb.  14:  "In  some  kitchens  in  the 
worst  localities  children  under  eight  years  are 
absolutely  without  clothing  or  shoes.  They  are 
brought  to  the  kitchens  by  parents  in  arms  or 
on  little  sleds  from  distant  points  with  tempera- 
ture 15  below  zero.  Children  sit  at  tables  naked 
to  eat  portions,  and  make  the  return  journey 
wrapped  in  sheepskins,  in  old  coats  or  a  piece  of  > 
blanket." 

On  Feb.  15:  "Some  35,000  blankets  have 
been  shipped  to  Ufa  in  the  past  three  weeks, 
also  seventy-five  essential  drugs,  clothing  and 
hospital  supplies  totaling  $40,000  in  value.  These 
supplies  are  from  the  Red  Cross  $3,000,000  con- 
tribution. Many  cases  of  acute  misery  despite 
all  we  can  do." 

Feb.  20:  "American  corn  in  Volga  Vdlley. 
The  Moscow  office  talked  to  Rostov  on  the  teleg- 
raphone  last  night.  Received  train  dispatchers' 
report  of  location  of  eleven  trains  as  of  15th. 
They  are  now  loading  sixty  cars,  or  900  tons,  a 
(lay.  The  trains  reported  are  for  Ufa,  Orenburg, 
Samara,  Saratov."  [This  is  the  corn  purchased 
with  the  $20,000,000  fund  appropriated  by  the 
United  States  Congress.  It  arrived  fifty-five  days 
after  President  Harding  approved  the  act  asking 
for   the   appropriation.! 

Reports  from  the  field  give  the  following  sta- 
tistics for  feeding  progress:  "On  Jan.  15  we 
were  feeding  174,000  in  Saratov.  On  Feb.  1  we 
were  feeding  in  Kazan  305,774  in  2,356  kitchens 
and  362  institutions;  in  Ufa,  90,349  in  874 
kitchens:  in  Samara,  257,994  in  1,309  kitchens 
and  194  homes;  in  Orenburg,  109,950;  in  Mos- 
cow, 34,510;  in  Simbirsk,  211,520;  in  Tzaritzin, 
111,732  in  464  kitchens,  which  include  sick 
adults.  On  Feb.  15  the  number  had  increased 
as  follows:  Kazan,  317,216  in  3,500  kitchens; 
Simbirsk,  235,776  in  1,244  kitchens  and  232  in- 
stitutions; Ufa,  105,778;  Orenburg,  148,365; 
Moscow,  36,717;  Petrograd,  35,006  in  112  kitch- 
ens and  30  institutions." 


THE  NEW  MAP  OF  EUROPE 
AND  THE  UKRAINE 

By  A.  Margolin* 

How  the  idea  of  Federation  first  arose  in  Russia,  and  its  de- 
velopment after  the  first  and  second  revolutions  in  1917 — Failure 
of  the  Ukraine's  fight  for  independence  attributed  to  French  and 
British  policy — Ukrainians  present  status 


IN  the  British  Museum  and  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  at  Paris  there 
may  be  seen  a  series  of  maps  showing 
Europe  during  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth, 
sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries.  On 
these  maps  Muscovy  and  Ukrainia  are 
shown  as  different  countries.  These  dif- 
ferentiations disappeared  at  the  time  of 
Catherine  II.  The  Russian  Imperial  Gov- 
ernments began  to  call  Muscovy  "  Great 
Russia,"  and  Ukrainia  "  Little  Russia." 
But  even  these  new  designations  of  terri- 
tories populated  by  two  related,  yet  dis- 
tinct, peoples  were  not  admitted  on  the 
usual  geographical  maps.  The  whole  enor- 
mous territory  of  the  Russian  Empire  was 
merely  designated  on  the  map  as  "  Rus- 
sia," the  governmental  departments  being 
named  simply  as  administrative  units. 

In  the  course  of  many  decades,  up  to 
the  first  Russian  revolution  of  1905,  it 
was  officially  forbidden  to  print  books  in 
the  Ukrainian  script.  It  was  even  forbid- 
den to  print  the  Gospels  in  the  Ukrainian 
language.  As  late  as  1863  M.  Valuev, 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  declared  that  "  no 
distinct  Ukrainian  language  has  ever  ex- 
isted, or  can  exist."  It  is  not  surprising, 
under  these  circumstances,  that  the  peo- 
ples of  Western  Europe,  America  and 
other  parts  of  the  world  have  had  a  very 
dim  idea  of  the  existence  of  a  separate 
Ukrainian  people,  as  of  many  other  peo- 
ples living  on  the  territory  of  the  Russian 
Imperial   Government. 

The  state  of  affairs  above  described  has 
been  fundamentally  changed  in  the  last 
years.  On  the  maps  printed  since  1918 
in  France,  England,  Germany  and  America 
the  territories  populated  by  the  Ukrainian 


people  are  shown  under  the  old  name  of 
"  Ukrainia."  On  these  new  maps  of  Eu- 
rope Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Arme- 
nia, Azerbaijan  and  Georgia  are  also 
shown  separately.  On  more  detailed  maps 
Kuban,  the  Don  district,  and  White  Russia 
also  appear  separately. 

Of  all  these  regions  the  largest,  after 
Great  Russia  and  Siberia,  is  Ukrainia.  The 
ethnographical  territory  of  Ukrainia  is 
larger  than  that  of  any  of  the  largest  West- 
ern European  Governments.  The  popula- 
tion exceeds  40,000,000,  about  80  per  cent, 
of  whom  are  native  Ukrainians,  the  re- 
maining 20  per  cent,  being  made  up 
mainly  of  Great  Russians,  Jews  and  Poles. 

To  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  a 
separate  Ukrainian  people  and  of  an  inde- 
pendent Ukrainian  language,  the  author 
recommends  the  reading  of  the  *'  Bulletin 
of  the  Russian  Imperial  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences," issued  on  Feb.  20,  1906,  in  which 
the  Academy  declares  that  the  Ukrainian 
language  is  far  from  being  a  dialect  of  the 
Russian  language,  and  that  it  represents  a 
separate  Slavic  tongue.  The  Academy  also 
asserts  that  the  Ukrainian  people  are  not  a 

*  Arnold  Margolin,  the  author  of  the  present 
article,  has  been  in  close  touch  with  the  Ukrain- 
ian movement  since  the  second  Russian  revo- 
lution of  1917.  Under  the  Central  Rada  (Par- 
liament) and  later  under  the  Government  of 
Hetman  Skoropadsky,  he  was  Judge  of  the 
Ukrainian  Superior  Court.  After  the  departure 
of  the  German  forces  from  Ukrainia  and  the 
resignation  of  Skoropadsky  (December,  1918) 
the  administrative  power  was  transferred  to 
the  Ukrainian  Directorate,  headed  by  Vinni- 
chenko  and  Petlura.  During  this  period  M. 
Margolin  was  for  some  time  Assistant  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Ukrainian  Govern- 
ment, and  was  subsequently  a  member  of  the 
Ukrainian  delegation  at  .the  Peace  Conference 
in  Paris  (Summer  of  1919).  During  the  first 
half  of  1920  he  was  the  head  of  the  Ukrainian 
diplomatic   mission   to   England. 
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Sketch  map  of  the  Ukraine,  showing  present  boundaries  of    this  semi-independent  Russian  State. 
A  portion   of  the   territory  inhabited   by   Ukrainians   in   the  west  now   belongs   to  Poland   under 

the  Treaty   of  Versailles 


branch  of  the  Russian  people,  but  a  sep- 
arate Slavic  people.  On  the  other  hand, 
anthropological  and  ethnographical  inves- 
tigations have  established  an  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  Great  Russians  and 
the  Ukrainians  in  respect  to  stature, 
weight,  color  of  hair,  &c.  The  Ukrainian 
people  have  therefore  every  reason  and 
right  to  full  national  determination,  and 
can  decide  their  own  fate  independently. 
They  must  determine  their  relations  with 
neighboring  peoples,  including  the  Great 
Russians,  by  vote  of  the  Ukrainian  Con- 
stitutional Assembly.  Such  is  the  theoretic 
and  equitable  presumption; 

The  Federative  Idea 

I  should  now  like  briefly  to  describe  the 
actual  political  aspirations  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian people  up  to  the  Russian  revolution 
of  1917,  and  to  show  the  changes  in  these 
aspirations  and  in  the  psychology  of  the 
Ukrainians  after  the  fall  of  the  Russian 
Imperial  Government.  To  understand 
those  aspirations,  one  must  understand  the 
conditions  under  which  the  idea  of  a  Rus- 
sia based  on  the  principle  of  federation 
first   arose. 


It  is  well  known  that  the  Romanoff  dy- 
nasty and  all  previous  Russian  imperial 
Governments  pursued  a  policy  of  compul- 
sory Russification  of  the  many  different 
peoples  of  the  vast  empire.  In  the  last 
years  of  that  empire,  before  the  war,  the 
population  totaled  about  180,000,000,  of 
whom  only  some  80,000,000  were  Great 
Russians.  Russia  was  a  unified,  central- 
ized Government.  People  were  sent  to 
prison  for  any  propaganda  favoring  Gov- 
ernment decentralization.  The  best  repre* 
sentatives  of  the  Russian  and  Ukrainian 
"  Intelligentsia,"  however,  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century,  realized 
the  indispensability  of  decentralization  on 
the  basis  of  federation.  The  famous 
''  Dekabristi  "*  first  brought  forward  the 
project  of  a  division  of  Russia  into  thir- 
teen States,  united  on  the  federative  prin- 
ciple into  a  single  government  (1825). 
Later  this  federative  idea  was  propagated 
by  the  Cyrillo-Methodievskoe  Brotherhood, 
founded  in  Kiev  in  1846  by  the  best  sons 
of   the   Ukrainian    people.      But   an   espe- 


*The  "  Decembrists,"  a  reference  to  the 
abortive  revolution  against  Czar  Nicholas  I.  in 
December,  1825. 
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cially  clear,  strong  current  toward  federa- 
tion began  in  the  Ukraine  in  the  '60s,  a 
movement  connected  with  the  name  of  the 
celebrated  Ukrainian  publicist  and  states- 
man, Dragomanov.  Among  the  Great  Rus- 
sian intelligentsia,  on  the  contrary,  small 
interest  in  the  idea  of  federation  was  ob- 
servable. The  large  masses  of  the  people 
did  not  even  know  what  the  term  meant. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  up  to  the 
October  revolution  of  1905  the  very  word 
"  federation,"  like  that  of  "  republic,"  was 
forbidden.  The  man  who  carelessly  pro- 
nounced these  words  got  into  trouble. 

In  the  period  between  1905  and  the 
second  revolution  of  1917  the  number  of 
those  favoring  the  reconstruction  of  Russia 
on  a  federative  basis  increased  consider- 
ably. Federative  Russia  corresponded  to 
the  maximum  demanded  by  the  peoples  of 
Russia  for  the  realization  of  their  national 
and  territorial  autonomy.  No  one  at  that 
time  had  as  yet  raised  the  question  of  the 
separation  of  Ukrainia,  Lithuania,  Georgia, 
&c.,  from  Great  Russia — the  question  of  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Russian  Nation. 
The  old  map  of  Europe,  the  old  govern- 
mental system  still  existed.  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  were  still  powerful  mili- 
tartistic  Governments.  The  military  "  bal- 
ance of  power  "  between  the  great  nations 
still  needed  a  large  and  strong  Government 
in  Eastern  Europe.  The  Russian  Govern- 
ment, at  the  outbreak  of  the  1917  revolu- 
tion, was  still  a  unit; its  overthrow  and  fall, 
inevitable  after  the  prophetic  offensive 
launched  by  Kerensky  in  June,  1917,  were 
still  not  discountable  in  advance.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  was  clear  that  the 
separation  from  Russia  of  one  or  another 
part  of  her  governmental  whole  might 
facilitate  the  victory  of  the  Central  Powers 
and  the  annexation  of  the  second  terri- 
tories. 

Separatism  Favored  by  Left 

Unheeding  this  state  of  affairs,  the  Rus- 
sian parties  of  the  Left  displayed  during 
the  period  described  an  extremely  radical 
spirit  in  the  solutions  advocated  by  them 
of  national  questions.  In  May  and  the 
first  half  of  June,  1917,  there  were  or- 
ganized All-Russian  sessions  of  the  Social- 
ist Revolutionists — the  largest  Russian 
political  party — and  a  session  also  of  the 
Soviets    of    the    workmen's,    soldiers'    and 


peasants'  deputies.  These  All-Russian  ses- 
sions almost  unanimously  proclaimed  the 
rights  of  all  peoples  of  the  Russian  State 
to  full  self-determination,  even  including 
the  right  to  separate  completely  from  Rus- 
sia, and  to  for  man  independent  Govern- 
ment. The  same  tendency  was  observable 
among  the  members  of  the  Labor  Party. 

The  June  offensive  led  Russia  to  the 
defeats  of  Tarnopol  and  Riga  and  to  the 
triumph  of  Bolshevism.  The  Provisional 
Governments  of  Lvov,  Miliukov  and  Keren- 
sky  either  could  not  or  would  not  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  Rus- 
sian Army,  taught  to  feel  blind  fear  of  the 
autocratic  imperial  regime,  and  to  show  it 
submission,  could  not  adopt  any  conscious 
attitude  toward  the  question  of  war.  When 
the  hypnotism  of  the  Czar's  power  ended, 
it  was  clear  that  the  army  would  end  the 
war  speedily  and  dissolve.  Lenin,  Trotzky 
and  other  leaders  of  Bolshevism  understood 
this  psychology  of  the  army  and  learned 
it  well.  The  soldiers  wanted  to  go  home. 
"  What  is  Bolshevism?  "  the  author  of  this 
article  asked  some  of  these  disorganized 
soldiers.  "  Bolshevism  means  '  no  fight- 
ing, '  "  was  their  invariable  reply.  They 
vied  with  one  another  in  abandoning  the 
fighting  front,  and  in  vast  numbers 
streamed  back  to  their  homes,  to  their 
native  towns  and  villages. 

Kerensky,  until  recently  the  semi-divin- 
ity of  the  popular  masses,  was  the  object 
of  the  army's  greatest  hatred.  "  Kerensky 
and  all  his  Ministers  should  be  hanged,"  I 
was  told  by  soldiers  in  the  trains,  at  meet- 
ings and  wherever  I  met  them ;  "  he's  the 
one — Kerensky — who  is  driving  us  into 
war,  to  certain  death!  "  Each  day  the 
anarchy  increased  and  deepened.  All 
hopes  were  centred  on  the  Constitutional 
Assembly. 

Although  in  Ukrainia  at  this  time  the 
Central  Rada  was  functioning — that  is,  the 
Ukrainian  National  Assembly,  in  which 
were  represented  all  Ukrainian  parties,  as 
well  as  the  majority  of  Russian,  Jewish 
and  Polish  parties — that  body  continued 
to  keep  to  its  program  of  federative  union 
between  Ukrainia  and  Great  Russia.  The 
Ukrainian  political  parties  and  the  Ukrain- 
ian people  received  in  the  general  elections 
to  the  All-Russian  Constitutional  Assembly 
about  85  or  90  per  cent,  of  votes  on  the 
territory   of   all   the   Ukraine.     But   after 
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this  decisive  victory  of  the  Ukrainian 
national  idea,  the  Ukrainian  intellectuals 
and  the  political  parties  did  not  hasten  to 
separate  from  Russia,  but  waited,  in  the 
belief  that  the  Constitutional  Assembly 
would  put  an  end  to  anarchy  and  establish 
throughout  the  whole  country  a  federative 
principle. 

This  hope  was  not  destined  to  be  real- 
ized. On  Jan.  5,  1918,  the  All-Russian 
Constitutional  Assembly  met  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  on  the  same  day  the  Bolsheviki 
dispersed  it.  It  was  thus  made  clear  that 
the  Bolsheviki,  who  had  seized  the  supreme 
power,  were  a  party  of  demagogues  who 
had  ushered  in  a  dictatorship  based  on 
tyranny  and  arbitrary  will.  From  that 
moment  begins  the  centrifugal  movement 
of  Ukrainia  and  of  the  Baltic  and  Cau- 
casian peoples.  This  high-handed  action 
by  the  Bolsheviki  led  to  the  proclamation 
by  the  Central  Ukrainian  Rada  (Jan.  9)  of 
the  independence  of  the  Ukraine.  By  this 
act  the  Rada  sought  to  remove  the  Ukraine 
from  anarchy  and  from  Bolshevist  experi- 
ments and  to  establish  a  Ukrainian  Gov- 
ernment on  a  parliamentary  basis,  modeled 
on  similar  existing  democratic  governments 
in  Europe  and  America. 

Recognition  by  Powers 

I  have  in  my  hands  historical  documents 
of  great  importance,  which  clearly  prove 
that  this  proclamation  of  Ukrainian  inde- 
pendence was  in  complete  accord  with  the 
policy  of  France  and  England  in  the  period 
under  discussion.  These  documents  con- 
sist of  four  notes,  by  which  representatives 
of  France  and  England  were  accredited  to 
the  "  Government  of  the  Ukrainian  Re- 
public." The  dates  of  these  notes  are 
even  earlier  than  Jan.  9,  1918.  The  notes 
show  that  France  and  England  recognized 
the  Ukrainian  Republic  several  days  before 
the  Central  Rada  proclaimed  the  indepen- 
dence of  Ukraine.  It  is  also  characteristic 
and  historically  important  that  this  recog- 
nition of  the  Ukraine  on  the  part  of  these 
powers  preceded  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  of  Brest-Litovsk  by  only  a  few  weeks. 
(The  Brest-Litovsk  peace  was  made  in 
February-March,  1918).  It  is  thus  clear 
that  the  first  on  the  road  to  recognition 
of  Ukraine  were  not  the  Central  Powers, 
but    France    and    England.       The   text    of 


these  four  notes,  which  I  quote  in  trans- 
lation from  the  French  text  published  by 
the  Societes  des  Nations,  No.  88,  Annexe 
February-March,   1918.)      It  is  thus  clear  , 

FRENCH  RECOGNITION 

French  Republic:  Legion  of  France  in  Rumania. 

Jassy,  Dec.  29,  1917. 
The  Minister  of  France  in  Rumania  to  Gen.  Ta- 
bouis,   Commissary   of   the   French   Republic 
in  the  Ukraine: 
I   have   the   honor   of   informing   you   that   tht- 
French  Government  has  appointed  you  Commis- 
sary   of    the    French    Republic    in    the    Ukraine. 
Please  notify  the  General  Secretary  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs  of   the    Ukrainian    Government    of    this   by 
placing   in   his   hands    the    present    letter,   which 
accredits  you  in  that  capacity. 

SAINT-AULAIRE. 

French    Republic:     General    Commissary   of    the 
Republic. 

Kiev,  Dec.  21,  1917  (Jan.  3,  1918],* 
Gen.    Tabouis,    Commissary     of    the    French    Re- 
public accredited  to  the  Ukrainian  Republic, 
to  the  General  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  Ukrainian  Republic: 
May  I  ask  you   to  inform   the  Government  of 
the  Ukrainian  Republic  that  the  Government  of 
the  French  Republic  has  appointed  me  Commis- 
sary  of   the   French    Republic   accredited   to   the 
Government    of    the    Ukrainian    Republic.      Will 
you    kindly    let   me    know   on    what    day   and   at 
what  hour  1  could  present  myself  officially  to  the 
Chief  of   Government.  TABOUIS. 

French    Republic:    General    Commissary    of    the 
Republic. 

Kiev,  Dec.  20,  1917  (Jan.  2,  1918)1 
Gen.    Tabouis,    Commissary    of    the    French    Re- 
pubhc    accredited   to   the    Ukrainian    Repub- 
lic,  to   the   Secretary   of  Foreign   Affairs   of 
the  Government  of  the  Ukrainian  Republic: 
On  Dec.  5  (18),  in  an  interview  at  which  were 
present  M.  Vinnichenko,  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil, and  the  Secretaries  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Finance,  Food,  Ways  and  Communications, 
and  Justice,  I  presented  the  following  request: 

[Here  follows  a  reproduction  of  the  text  of 
the  note  of  General  Tabouis,  dated  Dec.  5,  that 
is  to  say,  prior  to  his  appointment  as  Minister 
of  the  French  Government  to  the  Ukrainian  Re- 
public] 

Since  that  date,  France  has  entered  into  offi- 
cial relations  with  the  Ukraine. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  march  of  events,  and  to 
avoid  all  loss  of  time,  I  would  ask  you  to  reply 
as  soon  as  possible.  TABOUIS. 

BRITISH  RECOGNITION 

January. 
Representative  of  Great  Britain. 
To  his  Excellency,  the  President  of  the  Council 
of  the  Ministers  of  the   National   Ukrainian 
Republic: 
I   have   the   honor   of   informing   you   that   the 
Government    of    his    Britannic    Majesty    has    ap- 
pointed me  by  telegraph — the  only  way  of  com- 

*The  old  Russian  calendar  was  thirteen  days 
behind  that  used  in  the  West. 
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munication  now  open — Representative  of  Great 
Britain  in  Ukrainia.  My  Government  has  charged 
me  to  give  you  assurance  of  its  good-will.  It 
will  support  the  Ukrainian  Government  with  all 
its  power  in  the  task  which  it  has  undertaken  to 
function  as  a  good  government,  to  maintain  order 
and  to  combat  the  Central  Powers,  enemies  of 
democracy  and  humanity.  On  my  own  account,  I 
pledge  you  my  full  co-operation  for  the  realization 
of  our  common  ideal.  PICTON-BAGGE, 

Representative  of  Great  Britain  in  Ukrainia. 

The  New  Russian  States 

Thus  the  force  of  events  led  the  peoples 
of  Russia  to  defend  their  right  to  separate 
from  Russia.  Essentially,  this  was  not 
even  separation — for  Russia  was  already 
in  a  state  of  dissolution — but  an  attempt  to 
save  their  national  territory  from  the  gen- 
eral Russian  conflagration.  One  would 
have  expected  the  Russian  intellectuals  and 
democrats  to  sympathize  with  the  effort  to 
reconstruct  the  former  Russian  Nation  by 
parts  on  the  solid  foundation  of  national 
organization  of  the  different  peoples  of 
Russia.  But  these  same  Russian  Socialist 
Revolutionaries,  Laborites  and  the  ele- 
ments who  had  taken  part  in  the  sessions 
of  the  Soviets  of  soldiers,'  workmen's  and 
peasants'  deputies  speedily  forgot,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1918,  those  loud  slogans  in  favor  of 
full  self-determination  of  the  peoples 
which  they  proclaimed  in  the  Summer  of 
1917  and  energetically  fought  the  aspira- 
tions of  different  peoples  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  general  chaos  and  anarchy 
and  to  create  their  own  independent  gov- 
ernmental life.  Thus  was  revealed  the  con- 
tradiction between  the  real  underlying 
character,  the  fundamental  nature  of  these 
people  and  the  loud  promises  which  they 
had  made  with  the  utmost  sincerity  before. 
In  this  chasm  between  the  real  and  the  the- 
ories of  the  "  must "  lies  much  that  is  in- 
teresting for  those  who  later  have  occasion 
to  study  the  psychology  of  the  Russian  in- 
telligentsia of  this  period. 

Not  only  the  Russian  intellectuals,  how- 
ever, fell  into  this  fundamental  self-contra- 
diction. The  powers  of  the  Entente,  who 
at  first  had  agreed  to  the  realization  of  the 
principles  of  Wilson  with  respect  to  the 
equality  of  rights  of  all  peoples  to  self- 
determination,  subsequently  applied  a  very 
diverse  interpretation  of  those  principles, 
not  only  to  the  peoples  of  the  former  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian  monarchy,  to  Germany,  but 


also  to  the  peoples  of  the  former  Russian 
Empire. 

Austria-Hungary  was  dissolved,  Ger- 
many was  territorially  diminished  and 
weakened.  The  old  map  of  Europe  no 
longer  existed.  There  was  no  danger  that 
the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Gov- 
ernment would  be  seized  by  its  Western 
neighbors.  The  old  Russian  edifice  was 
crumbling.  It  was  necessary  to  erect  a  new 
edifice,  starting  from  the  foundation.  Fed- 
eration of  the  different  parts  seemed  like 
the  culmination  of  a  lengthy  process.  Peo- 
ple now  began  to  talk  of  the  creation  of 
separate  units,  of  separate  States.  Later 
on,  these  new  nationalist  States  would  be 
able  to  negotiate  among  themselves,  on  an 
equal  basis,  with  regard  to  a  confederation 
and  the  creation  of  the  United  States  of 
Eastern  Europe. 

It  was  left  to  time  to  reveal  the  govern- 
mental innovations  now  emerging  amid  the 
ruins  of  old  Russia.  Besides  the  Ukraine, 
the  three  Baltic  Governments — Esthonia, 
Latvia  and  Lithuania^became  crystallized. 
In  the  Caucasus,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan  and 
Georgia  emulously  declared  themselves. 
Less  strking,  yet  not  without  demonstrative- 
ness,  appeared  the  will  of  White  Russia  to 
decide  its  own  fate.  Kuban,  Ukrainian  by 
more  than  a  half  of  its  population;  the 
mountaineers  of  Northern  Caucasus  (Dag- 
hestan)  and  the  Don  district  also  issued 
loud  proclamations  of  their  political  sov- 
ereignty and,  like  the  other  new  political 
formations  above  described,  sent  their  rep- 
resentatives to  the  Paris  Peace  Conference. 
Less  clear  was  the  problem  in  the  Crimea, 
where  the  population  is  extremely  mixed 
and  where  even  the  Tartars  do  not  consti- 
tute an  absolute  majority.  It  is  not  at  all 
clear,  finally,  what  the  alien  peoples  of 
Turkestan,  Siberia,  &c.,  are  thinking  and 
the  attitude  they  will  later  assume. 

It  was,  at  all  events,  impossible  to  ignore 
all  these  sound  national  tendencies.  It  was 
necessary  to  understand  that  the  different 
peoples  were  war  weary,  that  the  "  Gru- 
zin  "  (Georgian)  would  not  go  to  combat 
anarchy  on  the  soil  of  Great  Russia,  that 
the  Ukrainian  or  the  Esthonian  would  re- 
fuse to  bring  order  to  the  Caucasus  or  to 
Siberia.  My  own  house,  my  own  hearth, 
my  own  family,  my  own  people,  my  local 
language,  my  native  village  and  my  native 
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soil — these  were  the  watchwords  which 
must  be  opposed  to  anarchy  and  the  Bol- 
shevist caste.  Only  local  patriotism  could 
save  each  separate  district  or  part  by  self- 
determination  as  a  separate  national  or 
geographical  unit. 

French  Policy  in  Ukrainia 

This  the  Entente  powers  either  could  not 
or  would  not  understand.  Every  applica- 
tion for  support  made  by  the  Ukrainian 
Directorate  and  its  democratic  government 
to  the  representatives  of  the  French  Su- 
preme Command  in  Odessa  (January- 
March,  1919)  proved  futile.  The  French 
at  first  promised  their  aid  to  the  Ukrainian 
Army  in  its  struggle  with  the  Bolshevist 
hordes;  the  project  of  a  treaty  between 
France  and  the  Ukrainian  Directorate  was 
even  discussed.  France,  through  the  French 
Supreme  Command  in  Odessa,  demanded 
in  exchange  cjptrol  over  the  Urkaine's 
railways  and  finances.  On  her  part,  France 
pledged  herself  to  send  detachments  of 
her  own,  and  of  the  Rumanian  and  Greek 
forces,  then  in  Odessa,  to  the  aid  of  Pet- 
lura's  army.  But  at  the  end  of  March  the 
French  suddenly  refused  to  sign  the  treaty 
referred  to,  and  early  in  April,  quite  as 
suddenly  and  for  reasons  not  even  yet  ex- 
plained, abandoned  Odessa  and  left  it  and 
all  its  surrounding  district  exposed  to  the 
invasion  and  the  ravages  of  the  Bolsheviki. 
France,  in  general  and  in  actual  fact,  was 
supporting  only  Poland.  The  Polish  Gen- 
eral Haller  was  turning  the  cannon  given 
him  by  France  to  use  in  the  war  against 
the  Bolsheviki  against  the  Ukrainian  na- 
tional army  in  Eastern  Galicia — a  country, 
70  per  cent,  of  whose  population  (about 
5,000,000)  is  made  up  of  Ukrainians. 
England  was  helping  Denikin,  America 
was  helping  Kolchak.  But  Denikin's  army 
also  was  turning  its  guns  against  the 
Ukrainian  national  army. 

This  army,  both  In  the  Dnieper  district 
and  in  Galicia,  was  thus  exposed  to  two 
fires.  One  one  side  it  was  subjected  to  the 
attack  of  the  Bolshevist  army,  on  another 
Haller  and  Denikin  were  assailing  it, 
armed  with  French  and  English  cannon. 
No  one  extended  a  hand  to  help  the  young 
Ukrainian  Army.  All  big  and  small  arms 
factories  in  the  time  of  the  Czar  were  pur- 
posely concentrated  in  Great  Russia.    The 


Ukrainians  had  to  fight,  so  to  speak,  with 
bare  hands.  It  was  obvious  that  the  Ukrain- 
ian Government  could  not  carry  on  this 
struggle  under  such  conditons  for  a  long 
period.  The  result  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent if  the  Russian  Army  of  Denekin  had 
devoted  itself  to  fighting  against  the  Bol- 
sheviki in  Great  Russia  and  had  aban- 
doned the  imperialistic  aim  of  annihilating 
the  Ukrainian  National  Army  and  forcibly 
seizing  the  Ukraine. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  next  period, 
which  saw  the  remnants  of  the  Ukrainian 
Army  and  the  Ukrainian  National  Govern- 
ment on  Polish  territory.  The  Ukraino- 
Polish  agreement  (treaty  of  April  21, 
3920),  dictated  by  Poland  in  Warsaw  to 
the  representatives  of  the  Ukrainian  Gov- 
ernment then  sojourning  there  as  Poland's 
"  guests,"  the  swift  joint  attack  by  Pilsud- 
ski  and  Petlura  on  Kiev  and  their  equally 
swift  retreat  over  the  Polish  frontier  under 
the  onset  of  the  Bolshevist  armies,  brought 
the  Ukraine  no  decisive  results. 

Now  A  Soviet  Republic 

What  does  Ukrainia  represent  at  the 
present  time?  Nominally,  it  appears  to  be 
an  autonomous  Soviet  republic,  federally 
attached  to  Soviet  Russia,  or,  more  exactly, 
to  Great  Russia.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, the  Ukrainian  Government  is  only  a 
subservient  organ,  an  agent  of  the  Moscow 
Soviet  Government.  The  present  provi- 
sional capital  of  the  Ukraine — Kharkov — is 
an  obedient  tool  in  the  hands  of  Moscow, 
The  Bolsheviki  preferred  Kharkov  to  the 
historic  Ukrainian  capital  Kiev  chiefly  be- 
cause of  strategic  considerations.  Peasant 
uprisings  are  continually  occurring  around 
Kiev,  while  Kharkov  is  nearer  to  the  Rus- 
sian frontier,  and  the  danger  of  its  being 
surrounded  and  captured  by  insurgent 
forces  is  considerably  less.  The  Ukrainian 
Soviet  Government,  it  is  true,  has  lately 
shown  some  tendency  to  rid  itself  of  Mos- 
cow's dominance,  but  this  whole  question 
of  the  mutual  relations  between  Moscow 
and  Kharkov  is  of  a  purely  academic  char- 
acter. 

The  power  of  tHe  Bolsheviki  in  the 
Ukraine,  in  actual  fact,  extends  only  to  the 
large  cities  and  to  the  network  of  railways, 
protected  by  armed  forces.  The  innumer- 
able Ukrainian  small  towns  and  villages, 
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however,  in  other  words,  the  whole  vast 
peasant  element,  does  not  recognize  the 
Bolsheviki,  and  hates  them.  The  main  and 
fundamental  reason  for  this  hatred  is  eco- 
nomic. During  the  last  years  the  hungry 
swarms  of  Bolsheviki  coming  from  the 
North,  from  Great  Russia,  have  swarmed 
to  the  fertile  "  black  lands  "  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian soil.  Ruthlessly,  they  have  requisi- 
tioned the  peasants'  grain  and  cattle.  And 
as  all  this  booty  is  carted  away  to  the 
North,  to  Great  Russia,  the  hatred  of  the 
peasants  extends  not  only  to  the  Bolsheviki 
but  generally  to  all  Great  Russians,  whom 
they  call  *'  Moskali "  (Muscovites)  and 
"  Katzapyi."  This  hatred  in  recent  times 
has  become  extremely  acute  and  has  often 
been  expressed  by  fierce  reprisals,  acts  of 
violence,  torturings  and  murders  of  both 
Soviet  commissaries  and  in  general  of  all 
*'  Moskali." 

But  these  "  swarmings  "  from  the  North 
are  not  as  destructive  to  the  Ukrainian 
peasants  as  they  might  be,  for  the  peasants 
have  adapted  themselves  to  these  inroads 
and  have  learned  to  hide  their  grain  and 
all  other  food  products  in  the  ground. 
More  serious  for  them  is  the  question  of  the 
cattle  and  live  stock,  which  they  cannot 
easily  hide.  Up  to  the  revolution,  Ukrainia, 
as  is  well  know^n,  was  mainly  an  agricul- 
tural country.  But  even  those  few  factories 
that  formerly  existed  in  the  Ukraine  have 
now  almost  completely  disappeared. 

In  contrast  with  the  Great  Russian  peas- 
antry, brought  up  under  the  system  of  com- 
mon ownership  of  the  land,  the  Ukrainian 
peasants  stand  firmly  for  private  posses- 
sion. They  followed  the  Socialists  as  lonrr 
as  the  latter  talked  only  of  taking  the  land 
away  from  the  landed  proprietors  and  di- 
viding it  up  among  the  peasants.  But  now 
that  land  ownership  has  been  abolished, 
the  socialistic  tendency  of  the  peasants  has 
vanished,  and  the  majority  are  now  think- 
ing only  of  strengthening  th^ir  possession 
of  the  land  on  the  basis  of  private  owner- 
ship in  perpetuity.  This  feeling  is  a  char- 
acteristic feature  of  the  psychology  of  the 
Ukrainian  peasant,  who  longs  now  for  the 
complete  overthrow  of  the  Bolsheviki  and 
the  full  separation  of  the  Ukraine  from 
Great  Russia.  This  is  the  immediate  and 
direct  effect  of  the  Ukraine's  having  been 
exposed  in  the  last  years  to  anarchy  and 


Bolshevist  terror.  The  invasion  of  the 
Ukraine  by  Denikin's  army  also  tended  to 
strengthen  the  peasants'  hostile  feeling  to 
the  unwanted  tutelage  from  the  North.  The 
peasants  now  ardently  hope  for  establish- 
ment of  their  own  National  Government. 

The  factory  workmen  of  the  Ukraine  rep- 
resent but  an  insignificant  percentage  of 
the  population,  in  view  of  the  small  num- 
ber of  factories  on  Ukrainian  territory, 
already  referred  to.  The  workmen  in 
Ukrainia,  as  elsewhere,  are  Social  Demo- 
crats. They  have  almost  never  been  able 
to  place  their  candidates  either  in  the  All- 
Russion  or  in  the  Ukrainian  Constitutional 
Assembly.*  In  all  general  elections  the 
candidates  of  the  Ukrainian  peasant  party, 
i.  e.,  the  party  of  the  Ukrainian  Social 
Revolutionaries,  have  been  successful. 

Attitude  of  the  Intelligentsia 

The  nationally  conscious  Ukrainian  in- 
telligentsia, on  its  part,  up  to  the  time  of 
the  second  revolution,  was  considerably  in- 
ferior in  number  to  the  general  Russian  in- 
telligentsia. This  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  Imperial  Russian  Government  rus- 
sified the  intellectuals  of  alien  peoples  in 
the  intermediate  and  high  schools.  The 
Ukrainian  language  was  considered  as 
"  popular,'"  "  rustic."  Finally,  the  Govern- 
ment language,  the  language  of  the  offi- 
cials, became  the  official  Russian  language. 
But  from  the  time  of  the  second  revolu- 
tion, the  number  of  Ukrainian  intellectuals 
increased  considerably.  The  new  generation 
is  now  being  brought  up  to  use  the  Ukrain- 
ian language,  in  which  it  thinks  and  feels. 
The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the 
Ukrainian  intelligentsia  is  its  love  for 
Western  culture,  its  attraction  to  the  West. 
In  contrast  with  the  Russian  intelligentsia, 
the  most  farsighted  Ukrainian  workers 
have  completely  rejected  the  pretension  to 
playing  a  Messianic  role,  as  well  as  any 
attempt  to  create  in  Eastern  Europe  a 
model  socialistic  foundation.     Their  only 

*Elections  to  the  Ukrainian  Constitutional  As- 
sembly took  place  in  the  first  months  of  1918. 
This  coincided  with  the  time  of  the  occupation 
of  the  Ukraine  by  the  German-Austrian 
armies.  The  German  authorities  dismissed  the 
Central  Rada  in  the  Spring-  of  1918,  and  refused 
to  permit  the  convening-  of  the  Ukrainian  Con- 
stitutional Assembly.  To  replace  the  Central 
Rada,  a  group  of  larg-e  agricultural  proprietors 
chose  Herman  Skoropadsky  as  ruler,  and  this 
was  sanctioned  by  the  German  authorities 
(May,   1938).  l 
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desire,  and  a  modest  one,  is  to  teach  the 
people  to  read  and  write.  In  their  plans 
for  governmental  construction  they  are 
guided  by  the  model  of  the  democratic  gov- 
ernments already  existing  in  Europe  and 
America. 

The  best  representatives  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian intelligentsia,  having  been  pricked  by 
all  the  thorns  of  Pan-Russian  imperialism, 
are  thoroughgoing  democrats,  and  make 
no  claims  to  other  people's  lands.  They 
clearly  understand  that  at  the  present  time, 
in  view  of  the  existing  economic  structure 
of  the  universal  human  community,  all 
peoples  of  Europe  must  strive  toward  a 
general  European  "  Zollverein  " — in  other 
words,  toward  the  creation  of  the  United 
Slates  of  Europe.  Such  a  union  as  this, 
however,  must  be  the  result  of  a  voluntary, 
free  agreement  of  all  these  peooles. 

With  regard  to  this  question  of  the  fate 
of  the  peoples  of  the  former  Russian  Em- 
pire, and  especially  of  Ukrainia,  it  must 
be  understood  that  all  future  attempts  to 
create  a  unified  Russia  from  above,  by  the 
method  of  centralization,  are  doomed  to 
the  same  fate  as  that  which  overtook  Kol- 
chak,  Denikin,  &c.  If  England,  with  all 
her  power,  has  found  herself  unable  to 
suppress  the  aspiration  of  the  Irish  people 
to  independence,  all  the  more  absurd  and 
fruitless  must  prove  the  future  efforts  of 
Great  Russia  to  conquer  and  subject 
Ukrainia  and  other  new  national  Govern- 
ments to  Moscow. 

Aims  of  the  Ukraine 

Only  local  or  regional  patriotism,  I  re- 
peat, and  regional  powers  can  slowly  be- 
gin the  construction,  on  the  ground,  of  a 
new  governmental  and  economic  life.  For 
such  a  construction,  of  course,  the  help  of 
Western  Europe  and  America  is  needed  at 
the  start,  in  respect  both  to  technical  aid 
and  to  capital.  Ukrainia  needs  such  aid 
especially,  as  her  few  factories  have  been 
looted,  and  a  considerable  part  of  their 
machinery  and  equipment  has  been  re- 
moved to  Great  Russia. 

The  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man, 
published  in  the  eighteenth  century,  estab- 
lished the  equality  of  civil  rights  for  in- 
dividuals, and  yet  the  principle  of  the 
equality  of  right  of  peoples  has  not  yet 
been  fulfilled.       The  old  masters  of  Rus- 


sia did  not  understand  that  a  governmental 
construction  can  be  stable  only  if  it  has  a 
strong  foundation.  Instead  of  drawing  the 
power  of  the  Russian  Government  from 
its  fundamental  elements,  from  the  deep 
wells  of  its  multiple  peoples,  they  system- 
atically strove  to  reduce  the  historic  and 
national  life  to  one  common  governmental 
denominator,  to  one  single  sferotyped 
form. 

Even  in  the  present  time,  despite  the 
lessons  of  the  past,  the  Russian  intellec- 
tuals, with  few  exceptions,  still  do  not 
realize  the  necessity  not  only  of  proclaim- 
ing but  of  realizing  the  full  equality  of 
rights  of  the  Great  Russians,  of  the  Ukrain- 
ians, of  the  Lithuanians  and  other  peoples 
living  on  the  soil  of  former  Russia. 

Of  all  the  great  Governments  and  na- 
tions of  the  world,  the  United  States  of 
America  best  understands  the  meaning  and 
significance  of  the  full  right  to  self-deter- 
mination of  all  parts  of  a  government. 
One  of  the  important  examples  of  Amer- 
ica's deep  understanding  of  this  question 
was  published  by  the  late  Lord  Bryce  in 
his  book,  "  The  American  Commonwealth." 
(I  quote  from  the  French  edition,  1911, 
Vol.   1,  p.  34). 

A  few  years  ago  [Bryee  says]  the  American 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  discussed  at  one  of 
its  sessions  the  question  of  the  revision  of  the 
liturgy.  It  was  explained  that  it  was  desirable  to 
add  to  the  number  of  short  prayers  a  prayer  that 
should  extend  to  all  the  people,  and  an  eminent 
theologian  suggested  the  following  formula: 

"  Oh,  Lord,  bless  our  nation."  *  *  *  The 
word  "  nation  "  aroused  so  many  protests  in  the 
assembly,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  too  precise 
recognition  of  the  unity  of  the  nation,  that  the 
first  formula  was  eliminated  and  replaced  by  the 
following  phrase:  "Oh,  Lord,  bless  the  United 
States." 

And  Bryce  is  right  when  he  says  that 
the  United  States  is  a  real  republic  of 
republics,  a  Government  which,  though  it 
represents  a  unit,  is  made  up  of  separate 
States.  The  new  Governments  now  shown  on 
the  map  of  Eastern  Europe  must  first  be 
consolidated  and  strengthened.  When  this 
process  is  completed,  the  time  will  be  ripe 
for  an  agreement  among  these  separate 
new  European  States,  as  happened  about 
a  century  and  a  half  ago  in  the  case  of 
the  separate  States  which  formed  the  be- 
ginning of  the  great  Government,  famous 
from  that  day,  under  the  name  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 


THE  GENOA    GOxNFERENGE: 
FIRST  SESSIONS 

Personnel  and  setting  of  one  of  the  most  important  gatherings 
since  the  Paris  Peace  Conference— Premier  Facta  as  Chairman 
— Eloquent  address  by  Lloyd  George  —  Trying  to  save  Europe 

[Period  Ended  April  15,  1922] 


Ir  was  an  imposing  assembly  which 
Signor  Facta,  the  Italian  Premier, 
faced  on  the  morning  of  April  10, 
1922,  when  the  much-heralded  conference 
of  European  States 
opened  its  sessions  in 
the  Royal  Palace  of 
St.  George  at  Genoa. 
The  palace  had  been 
made  habitable  for 
the  first  time  in 
thirty  years  to  reoj-ive 
the  delegates  from 
thirty-four  States, 
convened  to  find  a 
remedy  for  the  eco- 
nomic ills  of  Europe 
following  the  great 
war.  It  was  in  the 
grand  ballroom, 
haunted  by  the  ghosts 
of  royal  revelries 
held  many  years  ago, 
a  vast  and  lofty 
apartment  with  high 
mirrors,  massive  cen- 
tral chandelier  and 
large  horseshoe- 
shaped  tables,  that 
the  representatives 
not  only  of  the  allied 
nations,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Japan 
and  Portugal,  but  also  of  the  na- 
tions that  were  neutral  during  the  war 
— Holland,  Switzerland,  the  Scandinavian 
nations  and  others  (not  forgetting  the  tiny 
Italian  republic  of  San  Marino,  which  sent 
six  delegates  to  represent  its  10,000 
population) — and  the  new  republics  cre- 
ated since  the  war,  met  for  the  first  time 


(Times  Wide  World  Photo) 

LUIGI   FACTA 

New  Premier  of  Italy  and  permanent  Presi- 
dent  of   the    Genoa   Economic    Conference 


revision    of    change 
hand,    should     the 


in  history  the  representatives  of  defeated 
Germany  and  defiant  and  isolated  Soviet 
Russia  in  a  last  desperate  attempt  to  save 
all  Europe  from  impending  economic  and 
financial  ruin. 

To  Lloyd  George, 
more  than  to  any  one 
else,  was  due  th3 
credit  for  this  attempt 
to  save  Europe  from 
economic  despair.  At 
Cannes  he  had  pro- 
posed this  epochal 
meeting  of  the  States 
of  Europe  to  the  for- 
mer Premier,  M. 
Briand.  At  Boulogne 
(Feb.  25)  he  had  re- 
newed the  proposal 
to  the  new  French 
Premier,  M.  Poin- 
care,  and  had  given 
him  the  assurance 
that  if  Germany  and 
R  u  s  s  i  a — France's 
arch  enemies  —  were 
invited  the  question 
of  reparations  and 
the  terms  of  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty,  on  the 
one  hand,  should  not 
be  made  subject  to 
nor,  on  the  other 
liability     of     Soviet 


Russia  for  the  vast  debt  owed  France 
by  the  former  Imperial  Government  be 
brought  into  question.  On  these  terms 
France  had  consented  to  send  her  dele- 
gates. Disappointed  at  this  embargo  on 
the  discussion  of  reparations,  Germany, 
nevertheless,  sent  her  delegates  in  the  hope 
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of  securing  some  help  and  solace  for  her 
desperate  financial  situation.  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, lastly,  was  represented  by  men  filled 
with  hope  that  the  vast  Slavic  land  would 
at  last  be  admitted  to  the  comity  of  na- 
tions, and  her  Government,  hitherto  vir- 
tually outlawed,  be  recognized  by  the  rest 
of  Europe. 

The    official    list  of  the   nations   repre- 
sented was  as  follows: 


Nation.        Delegates. 

Albania     4 

Australia     14 

Austria     0 

Belgium     14 

Bulgaria    15 

Canada     2 

Czechoslovakia     ....  30 

Denmark    10 

Esthonia     25 

Finland     7 

France     KO 

Germany    SO 

Great     Britain 128 

Greece     22 

Holland     16 

Hungary     7 

Ireland    6 


Nation.        Delegates. 

Italy     6 

Jugoslavia     12 

Latvia     6 

Lithuania     7 

Luxemburg     4 

New    Zealand K? 

Norway     8 

Poland     40 

Portugal     9 

Rumania     22 

Russia     12 

San     Marino 16 

South    Africa 4 

Spain     16 

Sweden     10 

Switzerland     8 


The  Leading  Delegates 

The  leading  members  of  the  main  dele- 
gations are  given  herewith: 

Great  Britain 

Lloyd  George,  Premier,  head  of  delegation. 
Earl  Curzon,*   Foreign  Secretary. 
Sir   Laming    Worthington-Evans,    Secretary   for 
War. 

Sir  Robert  Home,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Sir  Maurice  Hankey. 
Sir  Philip  Sassoon. 

British  Dominions 

Canada — Sir  Charles  Gordon  of  Montreal  and 
Professor  Edouard  Montpetit,  University  of  Mon- 
treal. 

Australia — Sir  Joseph  Cook,  High  Commis- 
sioner in  London. 

South  Africa — Sir  Edgar  Walton,  High  Com- 
missioner in  London,  and  Sir  Henry  Strakosch. 

France 

Louis  Barthou,  Vice  Premier  and  Minister  of 
Justice,   head    of   delegation. 

M.  Colrat,  Under  Secretary  to  Premier  Poincare. 

Camille  Barrere,  French  Ambassador  to  Italy. 

Jacques  Seydoux,  financial  expert  in  the  For- 
eign Office. 

M.  Picard,  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
France. 

Belgium 

^L  Theunis,  Premier,  head  of  delegation. 
M.  Jaspar,  Foreign  Minister. 
M.  Delacroix,  ex-Premier. 
^  M.  Lepreux,  Vice  Governor  of  the  Banque  Na- 
tionale. 

M.  Galopin. 

♦Earl  Curzon  was  detained  by  illness  in  Lon- 
don, and  was  not  present  at  the  opening  ses- 
sions of  the  conference. 


M.  Pelissier  Cattier. 

M.  Wittmer,  President  of  the  Committee  to 
Protect  Belgian  Interests  in  Russia. 

Germany 

Dr.  Wirth,  Chancellor,  head  of  delegation. 
Dr.  Walther  Rathenau,  Foreign  Minister. 
Dr.  Andreas  Hermes,  Minister  of  Finance. 
Robert  Schmidt,  Minister  of  Economics. 
Under   Secretaries  Hemmer,   Hirsch,  von   Sim- 
son  and  Stieler. 

Soviet  Russia 

George  Tchitcherin,  Foreign  Minister,  head  of 
delegation. 

Maxim  Litvinov,  chief  of  Soviet  legations  abroad. 

Adolph  Joffe. 

M.  Vorovsky,  Soviet  representative  in  Rome. 

Christian  Rakovsky,  President  of  the  Ukrainian 
Soviet  Government. 

M.  Midivani. 

M.  Narimanov,  Chairman  of  the  Council  oi 
Commissars  of  the  Federated  Soviet  Republic  of 
Azerbaijan. 

M.  Bekzadian. 

M.  Khodjaiev. 

M.  Shliapnikov,  Soviet  Commissar  of  Labor. 

M.  Salronov. 

M.  Rudzutack. 

Far  Eastern  Republic 

Dr.  Jacob  Janson,  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Far 
Eastern  Republic  of  Siberia.  [A  member  of  the 
Soviet  delegation.] 

Poland 

Konstanty  Skirmiint,  Foreign  Minister,  head  of 
delegation. 

Gabryel  Narutowicz,  Minister  of  Public  Works. 

August  Zaleski,  Polish  Minister  to  Rome. 

Jodko   Narkevich,  Polish  Minister  to  Latvia. 

M.  Strassburger,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Commerce  and  Industry. 

Antoni  Wieniawski,  chief  of  Bureau  of  Experts. 

Japan 

Viscount  Kikuiiro  Ishii,  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  League  of  Nations,  Ambassador  to 
Paris,  head  of  delegation. 

Baron  Consuke  Hayashi,  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain. 

Kengo  Mori,  Finance  Commissioner  in  Europe. 

M.  Okomoto,  Second  Secretary  of  London  Em- 
bassy. 

Portugal 

Senhor  Teixeira  Gomez,  Minister  to  London, 
head  of  delegation. 

Victorino  Guimaraes,  former  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance. 

Spain 

Senor  Prida,  Foreign  Minister,  head  of  dele- 
gation. 

Rumania 

M.  Bratiano,  Premier,  head  of  delegation. 

M.  Duca,  Foreign  Minister. 

M.  Antonesco,  Minister  to  France. 

Greece 
M.  Gounaris,  Premier,  head  of  delegation. 
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Italy 

Signor  Facta,  Premier,  head  of  delegation. 
Carlo  Schanzer,  Foreign  Minister. 
Giovanni  Bertone,  Minister  of  Finance. 
Luigi   Rossi,   Minister  of  Justice. 

Richard  Washburn  Child,  the  American 
Ambassador  to  Rome,  was  presented  as  an 
unofficial  observer,  in  accordance  with 
the  action  of  the  Washington  Government 
in  declining  the  invitation  of  the  Italian 
Government  to  participate  in  the  Genoa 
Conference.  As  the  list  of  numbers  of 
delegates  shows,  some  of  the  delegations 
were  of  considerable  size,  the  largest  being 
that  of  Great  Britain,  with  128  members; 
t  France,  80;  Germany,  80.  Counting  all 
the  delegations  and  their  assistants,  the 
i     total  was  estimated  at  1,500. 

Signor  Pacta's  Opening  Address 

The  delegations  were  seated  at  the  great 
i  horseshoe  tables  ranged  about  the  hall, 
the  representatives  of  the  main  allied 
powers  occupying  the  foremost  places  in 
the  centre.  The  Italian  delegation  sat  at 
the  head  of  the  hall,  facing  the  main  en- 
trance. To  the  right  of  the  Italians  were 
seated  the  French  and  Japanese  delega- 
tions, and  on  the  left  were  the  British  and 
Belgians.  The  other  delegations  sat  at 
t,  tables  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  main 
one.  The  alphabetic  order  of  seating 
brought  about  the  following  grouping: 

First  Table — Albania,  Austria,  Bulgaria,  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Second  Table — Denmark,  Esthonia,  Finland, 
Germany. 

Third  Table — Greece,  Latvia,  Luxemburg,  Nor- 
way, Netherlands. 

Fourth  Table — Rumania,  Russia,  Serbia,  Spain, 
Sweden. 

Fifth  Table — Switzerland. 

Sixth  Table — Hungary. 

Some  five  hundred  distinguished  visit- 
ors and  unofficial  observers  were  ranged 
about  the  walls  of  the  main  floor.  Many 
photographers  were  present.  Four  hun- 
dred newspaper  correspondents,  represent- 
ing the  press  of  practically  the  whole  civ- 
ilized world,  including  Japan  and  China, 
crowded  the  large  gallery  above.  The  main 
interest  of  the  onlookers  was  concentrated 
on  two  of  the  delegations — the  British  and 
the  Russian.  Lloyd  George,  the  main  pro- 
tagonist in  the  international  drama  about 
to  unroll,  drew  the  gaze  of  many.  His 
chief  competitor  in  the  attraction  of  public 
interest  was  George  Tchitcherin,  head  of 


the  Bolshevist  delegation,  whose  members 
were  all  dressed  sedately  and  convention- 
ally in  morning  coats  and  black  ties. 

Premier  Facta  was  applauded  vigor- 
ously as  he  rose  to  make  his  opening 
speech.  The  Genoa  Conference,  he  said, 
was  an  international  humane  organization 
which  had  met  to  remedy  all  the  evils  from 
which  Europe  was  suffering.  "  There  are 
no  longer  enemies  and  friends,"  continued 
Signor  Facta,  "  there  are  neither  victors 
nor  vanquished."  Peaceful  relations  must 
be  re-established  to  facilitate  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  national  energies  destroyed  by  the 
war.  The  financial  situation  of  the  Euro- 
pean States  must  be  stabilized,  and  all 
States,  great  or  small,  must  be  guaranteed 
political  independence,  otherwise  all  hope 
of  return  to  normal  intercourse  and  com- 
merce would  be  vain. 

The  Italian  Premier  then  read  a  mes- 
sage of  welcome  from  King  Victor  Em- 
manuel. Lloyd  George  rose,  after  Signor 
Facta  had  ended,  and  proposed  that  Facta 
be  made  Permanent  President  of  the  con- 
ference. The  motion  was  seconded  at  once 
by  Louis  Barthou,  head  of  the  French 
delegation,  and  was  passed  by  general 
acclaim. 

Lloyd  George's  Speech 

These  preliminaries  having  been  dis- 
posed of,  the  first  main  event  on  the  pro- 
gram— the  expository  speech  of  the  Brit- 
ish Premier,  sponsor  for  the  conference, 
a  speech  in  which  the  keynote  of  the  spirit 
of  the  whole  assembly  was  sourjded  in 
clarion  tones — was  delivered  in  what  well- 
known  observers  familiar  with  *  Lloyd 
George's  characteristics  declared  to  be  his 
best  style.  Though  imbued  with  a  high 
spirit  of  idealism,  his  words  rang  sono- 
rously and  aggressively,  expressing  a  mili- 
tant mood.  As  he  made  point  after  point 
proving  the  necessity  of  peace  and  a  mu- 
tual spirit  of  helpfulness  to  lighten  the 
grim  burden  inherited  from  the  war,  his 
hearers  were  electrified,  and  frequently 
burst  into  spontaneous  applause.  One  of 
his  most  telling  thrusts  was  his  remark 
that  as  Genoa  had  helped  Europe  to  dis- 
cover America,  he  hoped  it  would  help 
America  to  rediscover  Europe.  But  his 
most  dramatic  effect  was  reached  when  he 
declared  that  though  the  fighting  had 
ceased,  the  "snarling"  still  went  on.  It 
was    with    his    face    turned    toward    the 
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French  delegation  that  he  rasped  out  this 
blunt  metaphor,  which  he  boldly  ex- 
tended and  played  upon,  and  his  ironical 
after-remark  that  the  good  of  another 
country  is  not  necessarily  the  evil  of  one's 
own  was  also  unmistakably  directed 
against  the  French.  His  eloquent  and 
powerful  address  follows: 

This  is  the  greatest  gathering  of  European 
nations  which  has  ever  assembled  on  this  conti- 
nent, and,  having  regard  for  the  magnitude  of 
the  assembly,  the  character  of  its  representation 
and  the  importance  of  the  topics  we  are  here  to 
discuss,  the  results  of  the  conference  will  be  far- 
reaching  in  their  effects,  either  for  better  or  for 
worse,  upon  the  destiny  not  merely  of  Europe, 
but  of  the  whole  world. 

We  meet  on  equal  terms,  provided  we  accept 
equal  conditions.  We  are  not  here  as  allied  and 
enemy  States;  we  are  not  here  as  belligerents  or 
neutrals;  we  have  not  come  together  as  monar- 
chists or  republicans  or  sovietists.  We  are  as- 
sembled as  the  representatives  of  all  the  nations 
and  peoples  of  Europe,  to  seek  out  in  common 
the  best  methods  for  restoring  the  shattered  pros- 
perity of  this  continent.  So  may  each  build  up 
in  his  own  land,  each  in  his  own  way,  a  better 
condition  of  things  for  the  people  than  the  world 
has  yet  enjoyed.  But  if  we  meet  on  terms  of 
equality  it  must  be  because  we  accept  equal 
conditions. 

These  conditions  in  inviting  the  powers  were 
laid  down  at  Cannes.  They  apply  to  all  alike; 
they  are  the  conditions  which  heretofore  have 
been  accepted  by  all  civilized  communities  as  the 
basis  of  international  good  faith.  They  in  them- 
selves are  honorable,  they  are  essential  to  any 
intercourse  between  nations,  they  do  not  derogate 
from  the  complete  sovereignty  of  the  State.  We 
fully  accept  them  ourselves;  they  are  the  only 
conditions  on  which  we  can  consent  to  deal  with 
others.  I  will  summarize  them  in  two  or  three 
sentences. 

The  first  is,  when  a  country  enters  into  con- 
tractual obligations  with  another  country  or  its 
nationals  for  value  received,  that  contract  cannot 
be  repudiated,  whenever  the  country  changes  its 
Government,   without  returning  value. 

The  second  is,  that  no  country  can  wage  war 
on  the  institutions  of  another. 

The  third  is,  that  one  nation  shall  not  engage 
in  aggressive  operations  against  the  territory  of 
another. 

The  fourth  is,  that  the  nations  of  one  country 
shall  be  entitled  to  impartial  justice  in  the  courts 
of  another. 

If  any  people  reject  these  elementary  condi- 
tions of  civilized  intercourse  between  nations 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  be  received  into  the 
comity   of  nations. 

These  conditions  were  laid  down  at  Cannes; 
they  were  incorporated  in  the  invitation  to  this 
conference;  they  are  the  fundamental  basis  of  its 
proceedings,  and  all  those  who  accepted  the  invi- 
tation must  be  presumed  to  have  accepted  the 
conditions,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  that  is  the  view  which  every  nation  repre- 


sented in  this  assembly  is  prepared  to  adhere  to 
in  letter  and  in  spirit. 

Europe  undoubtedly  needs  a  common  effort  to 
repair  the  devastation  wrought  by  the  most  de- 
structive war  ever  waged  in  this  world.  That 
war  came  to  an  end  three  years  ago.  Europe, 
exhausted  with  its  fury,  with  the  loss  of  blood 
and  treasure  it  involved,  is  staggering  under  the 
colossal  burdens  of  debt  and  reparation  it  en- 
tailed. The  pulse  of  commerce  is  beating  feebly, 
wildly;  in  some  lands  artificial  activity  is  stimu- 
lated either  by  demands  for  repairing  the  ravages 
of  war  or  by  generations  of  thrift  by  the  frugal 
and  industrious  among  the  people;  but  legitimate 
trade,  commerce  and  industry  are  everywhere 
disorganized   and   depressed. 

There  is  unemployment  in  the  West,  there  is 
famine  and  pestilence  in  the  East;  the  peoples  of 
all  races  and  all  classes  are  suffering — some  more, 
some  less,  but  all  are  suffering — and  unless  some 
common  effort  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe  is 
made,  and  made  immediately,  to  restore  Euro- 
pan  efficiency,  I  can  see  symptoms  not  merely 
that  the  suffering  will  continue,  but  that  it  may 
even  deepen  into  despair. 

Peace  the  First  Need 

What  is  the  first  need  of  Europe?  Peace — a 
real  peace.  We  propose  to  study  the  currency. 
Good!  We  propose  to  examine  the  question  of 
exchanges.  That  also  is  good.  We  propose  to 
discuss  transport  and  credit.  That  is  all  good. 
But    unless    peace    is    established    and    good-will 


[Austrian  Cartoon] 


—Kikeriki,   Vienna 

Slighting   the   Birthplace   of  Columbus 

Kikeriki:  "  What  do  you  say  of  the  Ameri- 
cans then,  Chri.«topher  Columbus?  They  have 
owed  you  a  return  visit  for  430  years  and  still 
delay  it." 
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among  nations  all  these  discussions  will  be  of 
no  avail. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  real  peace  is  the  issue 
of  this  conference,  all  those  things  will  be  added 
unto  you.  But  is  there  no  peace  in  Europe?  It 
is  true  that  actual  fighting  has  ceased,  but  the 
snarling  goes  on,  and  as  there  are  many  dogs  in 
every  country  who  imagine  that  the  louder  they 
bark  the  deeper  impression  they  make  of  their 
ferocity  and  determination,  Europe  is  deafened 
by  this  canine  clamor. 

It  is  undignified;  it  is  distracting;  it  destroys 
confidence;  it  has  rattled  the  nerves  of  a  nerve- 
ruined  continent,  and  we  shall  only  make  a  real 
contribution  to  the  restoration  of  Europe  if  at 
this  conference  we  can  stop  the  snarling.    Europe 

[American    Cartoon] 
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—Brpoklym  Eagle 
SAT   IT   WITH   FLOWERS  " 


needs  rest,  quiet,  tranquillity — that  is,  she  needs 
peace. 

If  we  act  together  in  the  same  spirit  we  shall 
succeed.  Not  in  a  spirit  of  greedy  vigilance  over 
selfish  interests,  but  with  a  common  desire  to  do 
the  best  to  restore  the  world  to  its  normal  con- 
dition of  health  and  vigor.  We  shall  do  so  if  we 
measure  the  success  of  this  conference  by  the 
good  we  achieve,  not  by  the  good  we  prevent. 
We  must  not  roll  boulders  in  front  of  the  plow. 
Let  us  think  more  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
than  what  can  be  restricted. 

Weight   of   Public   Opinion 

We  have  all  of  us  one  common  restriction  in 
the  public  opinion  of  our  own  countries.  The 
public  opinion  of  one  country  is  concentrated 
perhaps  more  upon  one  aspect  of  affairs,  the 
public  opinion  of  another  country  upon  a  dif- 
ferent  aspect.      That    undoubtedly    creates    diffi- 


—New   York   World 
HE  LOST  HIS   NERVE 


culties.  It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  these  divergent 
opinions,  even  when  they  are  not  conflicting. 

But  public  opinion  is  not  a  rigid  fact,  like  the 
Alps  or  the  Apennines;  it  is  amenable  to  guid- 
ance, to  direction,  to  the  appeal  of  reason  and 
conscience,  and  I  feel  confident  that  in  every 
way  it  will  yield  a  good  deal  to  an  appeal  made 
to  its  mind  and  heart  by  the  common  statesman- 
ship of  Europe.  It  can  be  taught  that  the  good  of 
another  country  is  not  necessarily  an  evil  for  its 
own;  on  the  contrary,  that  which  benefits  all  the 
lands  must  necessarily  be  best  for  its  own. 

The  world  is  one  economic  unit.  Economically 
it  is  not  even  two  hemispheres — it  is  one  round, 
unbroken  sphere.  For  that  reason  I  regret  that 
the  great  American  Republic  is  not  represented 
here.  However,  much  that  has  happened  and  is 
happening  in  Europe  makes  Americans  cautious 
in  interfering  in  our  affairs.  But  if  we  can  set 
these  things  right  at  this  conference,  I  feel  sure 
America  will  not  merely  come  in,  but  come  in 
gladly. 

A  distinguished  citizen  of  this  city  once  upon 
a  time  discovered  America,  and  as  Genoa  in  the 
past  discovered  America  to  Europe,  I  am  hopeful 
that  Genoa  once  more  will  render  another  immor- 
tal service  to  humanity  by  rediscovering  Europe 
to  America. 

Thirty-four  nations  are  represented  at  this 
table,  and  the  interest  taken  in  the  conference  by 
the  world  is  by  no  means  exhausted  by  that  rep- 
resentation. The  press  of  practically  all  the 
world  is  represented.  These  representatives 
would  not  be  here  if  the  great  publics  which, 
according  to  their  genius,  they  either  fortify  and 
instruct  or  alarm  and  chasten,  were  not  deeply 
concerned  in  our  proceedings  and  anxious  as  to 
the  results. 

The  world  will  follow  our  deliberations  with 
alternate  hopes  and  fears.  If  we  fail,  there  will 
be  a  sense  of  despair  which  will  sweep  over  the 
whole  world;  if  we  succeed,  a  ray  of  confidence 
will  illuminate  the  gloom  which  is  resting  on 
the  spirit  of  mankind. 
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Europe  is  the  cradle  of  the  great  civilization 
which  during  the  last  500  years  has  spread  across 
the  globe.  That  civilization  has  been  menaced 
with  destruction  by  the  horrors  of  the  last  few 
years.  But  if  we  do  our  duty  manfully,  fear- 
lessly, we  shall  prove  by  this  conference,  meeting 
as  it  does  in  a  sacred  week,  that  civilization  is 
capable  of  achieving  its  exalted  purpose  by  estab- 
lishing on  a  firm  basis  peace  and  good-will 
among  men. 

French  Aim  "  Peace  and  Work  " 

M.  Barthou,  head  of  the  French  delega- 
tion, said  in  part: 

I  bring  to  this  conference,  from  which  may 
result  a  new  orientation  for  the  world,  the  con- 
sidered views  and  loyal  support  of  France.  When 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  the  Cannes  Conference  took 
his  noble  initiative,  France  gave  him  immediate 
adhesion.  *  *  *  jj^g  world  is  tired  of  vain 
words  and  solemn  declamations.  We  have  come 
here  to  act.  Europe  is  strewn  with  ruins.  It 
would  be  madness  to  believe  that  an  enchanted 
castle  could  rise  from  those  ruins  at  one  wave 
of  a  magic  wand,  but  it  would  be  madness  more 
disastrous  to  sit  by  the  road  with  folded  hands 
because  there  was  too  much  to  do.  The  Genca 
Conference  cannot  be,  and  will  not  be,  a  Court  of 
Cassation,  before  which  existing  treaties  will  be 
called  and  judged  and  revised,  but  on  all  finan- 
cial and  economic  questions,  the  solution  of  which 
means  the  restoration  of  tottering  Europe,  free 
discussion  is  open  to  all.  *  *  *  j^^^  French 
delegation  will  speak  no  word  of  hatred.  It  does 
not  wish  any  one  humiliated.  It  will 
act  in  the  full  light  of  day;  it  has  no 
ideas  and  plans  to  conceal.  It  is  ani- 
mated by  feelings  of  good-will  and 
confidence,  without  which  it  would  be 
useless,  perhaps  dangerous,  to  set  to 
work.  Peace  and  work  are  the  pro- 
gram and  watchword  of  France. 

Each  in  turn,  the  spokesmen 
for  the  Japanese,  Belgian.  Ger- 
man and  Russian  delegations  ex- 
pressed the  sentiments  of  their 
respective  nations.  Viscount  Ishii 
explained  that  Japan  wished  to 
co-operate  in  the  work  of  the  con- 
ference because  that  country  was 
suffering  from  the  loss  of  Euro- 
pean markets  and  the  instability 
of  exchange.  He  added,  obvious- 
ly with  reference  to  the  Siberian 
situation  and  as  an  intimation 
to  the  representative  of  the  Si- 
berian Far  Eastern  Republic, 
included  among  the  Soviet  Rus- 
sian delegates,  that  Japan  was 
also  there  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  all  Japanese  subjects.  M. 
Theunis.  the  Belgian  Premier, 
then  expressed  his  Government's 


desire  to  co-operate  with  the  conference  in 
all  its  decisions. 

It  was  with  especial  interest  that  the 
conference  awaited  the  statements  of  the 
German  and  Russian  leaders.  The  ac- 
ceptance by  Germany  and  Russia  of  the 
invitations  to  attend  the  conference  had 
carried  with  it  tacit  acceptance  of  the  con- 
ditions which  Great  Britain  and  France 
had  laid  down  at  Cannes,  and  which  M. 
Poincare,  only  a  few  days  before  the  con- 
ference opened,  had  assured  the  French 
Parliament  had  remained  unchanged. 
Would  Chancellor  Wirth  or  Foreign  Min- 
ister Tchitcherin  voice  dissent  to  these 
fundamental  stipulations?  Herr  Wirth 
soon  satisfied  curiosity  on  that  score.  He 
rose  and  read  a  long  dissertation  in  Ger- 
man, filled  with  heavy  economic  generali- 
ties, which  were  translated  by  an  inter- 
preter who  spoke  bad  French.  Germany, 
he  said,  had  come  to  work  for  the  eco- 
nomic reconstruction  of  Europe.  He  spoke 
of  the  need  of  brotherly  love  and  kind- 
ness in  a  disorganized  world,  of  Ger- 
many's domestic  difficulties  and  special 
needs.  Of  the  question  of  reparations, 
however,  the  subject  nearest  his  heart,  he 
refrained  from   saying  a  word. 

[American  Cartoon] 


—New    York    Tribune 


'  It's  to  prevent  war.  Miss.    We  prevent  all  our  wars 
with    it  " 
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France  Stirred  by  Tchitcherin 

The  first  clear  and  unambiguous  inti- 
mation of  the  perils  of  this  first  session 
came  from  the  speech  made  by  George 
Tchitcherin,  the  Bolshevist  Foreign  Min- 
ister. Tall  and  angular,  dark-eyed,  gray- 
haired  and  gray-bearded,  this  former  offi- 
cial of  the  Czarist  regime,  who  has  been 
one  of  the  most-talked-of  leaders  of  the 
Moscow  Government,  and  whose  official 
notes  and  wireless  messages  have  for  three 
years  been  relayed  to  every  corner  of  the 
earth,  made  the  impression  of  one  who 
feels  completely  at  home.  He  displayed 
the  usual  linguistic  facility  of  the  Russian 
intellectual  by  re^.ding  his  address  first  in 
French  and  then  in  English.  In  high, 
nasal  accents,  he  intimated  his  belief  that 
the  Genoa  Conference  would  consider  all 
of  Europe's  problems,  and  that  it  would 
be  but  the  first  of  many  successive  confer- 
ences. He  voiced  the  aim  of  his  country 
thus:  "  Russia  has  not  come  here  to  do 
propaganda,  but  to  co-operate  in  the  eco- 
nomic reconstruction  of  the  world."     The 
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AFTER   ALL   HE    DID   FOR   HER    IN   1917- 
Does  he  deserve   this? 


world,  he  added,  needed  Russia,  and  Rus- 
sia needed  the  world.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment was  ready  to  give  all  fitting  guar- 
antees to  the  trading  and  business  nation- 
als of  other  countries  on  a  basis  of  reci- 
procity. Russia  was  ready  ^o  grant  con- 
cessions, and  would  open  Siberia  to  the 
world. 

Up  to  this  point  all  was  smooth  going. 
But  Tchitcherin's  closing  paragraph  stirred 
up  a  hornet's  nest.  Russia,  he  said,  was 
perfectly  willing  to  talk  disarmament. 
She  was  willing  to  reduce  her  army,  pro- 
vided that  other  nations  reduced  theirs  and 
promised  to  let  Russia  alone. 

Though  it  was  nearly  7  o'clock,  and  time 
for  adjournment,  M.  Barthou,  the  French 
spokesman,  leaped  to  his  feet,  and  in  the 
most   vigorous    and    combative    spirit    de- 
clared that  France  could  not  pass  in  silence 
the  words  that  M.  Tchitcherin  had  uttered 
regarding  disarmament.     The  Genoa  pro- 
gram was  based  on  the  Cannes  program. 
The  Cannes  program  would  not  set  up  a 
system    of    conferences    opposed    to    the 
League  of  Nations.     Further,  it 
had     been     agreed     that     there 
should  be  no  discussion  of  dis- 
armament at  Genoa.   If  M.  Tchit- 
cherin or  any  one  else  proposed 
discussion    of     disarmament    in 
this  conference,  M.  Barthou  de- 
clared, the  answer  of  France  was 
''  a  definite,  categorical,  decisive, 
final  '  No.'  " 

M.  Tchitcherin  rose,  and  iu 
reply  quoted  Premier  Poincare 
in  a  speech  before  the  French 
Chamber  to  prove  that  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Genoa  Conference 
was  not  clear.  He  further  quoted 
Lloyd  George  in  his  address 
before  the  British  House  to  the 
effect  that  the  Genoa  Conference 
would  be  the  first  of  a  series, 
and  lastly  cited  M.  Briand's 
statement  at  the  Washington 
Conference  that  the  Russian 
Army  ought  to  be  reduced. 

"  Of  course,  the  Moscow  Gov- 
ernment did  not  know  what  you 
agreed  to  at  Boulogne,"  he  said. 
"  you  did  not  tell  us.  But  we  did 
know  that  at  Washington  M. 
Briand  told  Mr.  Hughes  that 
France  could  not  cut  down  her 
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army  because  Russia  had  a  big  one. 
We  thought  that  if  we  offered  to  dis- 
arm, France  could  do  so,  and  we  would  be 
helping  all  around.  We  are  very  sorry  if 
we  were  wrong,  and  since  we  have  been  in- 
vited to  confer,  we  will  abide  by  the  rules." 

The  applause  which  followed  this  sally, 
which  was  interpreted  as  a  bit  of  clever 
irony,  seemed  discomfiting  to  M.  Barthou. 
Before  he  could  counter,  Lloyd  George 
rose  to  act  as  peacemaker.  Smiling  and 
urbane,  he  said  that  the  Russian  disarma- 
ment project  was  a  worthy  one,  but  that 
the  conference's  scope  was  already  too  ex- 
tensive, and  that  universal  disarmament 
would  have  to  come  later.  A  general  con- 
ference, he  admitted,  would  be  a  failure  if 
it  did  not  lead  to  disarmament,  "  but  this 
conference  is  like  a  ship  with  a  rough  pas- 
sage ahead. and  we  cannot  overload  it,"  he 
added.  M.  Tchitcherin  attempted  to  reply, 
but  Signer  Facta,  as  Acting  President, 
closed  this  particular  debate.  The  French 
delegation,  however, was  not  appeased  until 
it  received  from  Signor  Facta  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  all  the  delegations,  by 
the  mere  fact  of  their  coming,  had  accepted 
the  Cannes  principles.  It  was  the  general 
feeling  that  the  quickness  and  tact  of  the 
British  Premier  had  saved  the  situation, 
and  that  the  first  reefs  of  the  conference's 
course  had  been  passed. 

Before  adjournment,  machinery  was 
provided  for  the  work  before  the  confer- 
ence by  the  appointment  of  three  commis- 
sions— Finance,  Commercial  and  Trans- 
port— composed  of  the  delegates  them- 
selves, assisted  by  experts.  Sir  Robert 
Home  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Commission,  the  headship  of  the  Commer- 
cial Commission  fell  to  France,  and  of  the 
Transport  Commission  to  Belgium.  A 
fourth  body  was  created,  named  Commis- 
sion Xo.  1.  which  took  rank  over  all  the 
others.  To  this  body,  representative  of  all 
the  nations,  was  entrusted  competence  in 
respect  to  the  first  three  of  the  Cannes  res- 
olutions, and  also  to  peace  guarantees  and 
Russia.  On  the  decision  of  this  commis- 
sion will  depend  the  recognition  or  non- 
recognition  of  the  Soviet  Government. 

Sessions  of  Second  Day 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Commission  No. 
1  at  the  session  of  April  11  was  to  reduce 


its  large  and  unwieldy  personnel  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  active  sub-committee  con- 
sisting of  eleven  members — one  each  from 
Great  Britain^  France,  Italy,  Belgium, 
Japan,  Germany  and  Russia,  and  four  rep- 
resentatives from  the  remaining  States. 
The  States  selected  were  Switzerland,  Swe- 
den, Poland  and  Rumania.  The  committee 
as  eventually  formed  was  thus  composed: 

Signer   Schanzer    (Italy),    Chairman. 
Lloyd  George    (Great  Britain). 
M.  Barthou    (France). 
M.  Theunis  (Belgium), 
Baron  Ishii   (Japan). 

Dr.  Wirth,    Herr  von   Rathenau,   deputy    (Ger- 
many). 

M.  Tchitcherin  (Russia). 
M.  Motta   (Switzerland). 
M.  Branting    (Sweden). 
M.  Bratiano    (Rumania). 
M.  Skirmunt    (Poland). 

The  question  of  how  this  commission — 
perhaps  the  most  powerful  and  important 
of  all,  from  a  political  point  of  view — 
should  be  composed  led  to  a  new  conflict 
with  France  and  Russia  again  in  the  lead 
as  the  trouble-makers.  An  attempt  by 
France,  supported  by  Belgium,  to  have 
both  Germany  and  Russia  excluded  from 
the  committee,  was  vigorously  rejected  by 
Lloyd  George.  Tchitcherin  objected  to  Fhe 
presence  of  Japan  upon  the  committee  on 
the  ground  that  that  country  was  holding 
a  portion  of  Siberia.  His  memorandum 
read  thus:  "  Russia  draws  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  the  anomalous  character 
of  the  participation  on  a  committee 
whose  purpose  is  to  establish  eco- 
nomic relations  between  Russia  and  other 
countries  on  a  solid  basis,  of  Japan,  whose 
troops  at  present  occupy  a  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Republic  of  the  Far  East,  ally 
of  Russia."  This  demand  was  resented  by 
Viscount  Ishii,  who  declared  that  Japan 
would  not  withdraw.  Signor  Facta  then 
addressed  Tchitcherin  and  declared  that  no 
one  nation  could  eliminate  another  which 
it  did  not  like.  M.  Tchitcherin,  however, 
again  protested  when  Rumania  was  nomi- 
nated for  membership,  on  the  ground  that 
Rumania  was  occupying  Bessarabia,  which 
he  declared  to  be  Russian  territory.  The 
Rumanian  delegates  replied  that  the  Allies 
had  given  them  Bessarabia,  which  they  de- 
clared to  be  rightfully  theirs.  Signor 
Facta  balked  Tchitcherin's  attempts  at  fur- 
ther argument.    The  Russian  Foreign  Min- 
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OVER  AGAIN 


ister  again  came  prominently  to  the  fore 
when  he  demanded  that  Russia  should 
have  two  delegates  on  the  committee,  on 
the  ground  that  Russia  had  so  much  at 
stake  in  the  matters  which  the  committee 
would  consider.  This  was  contested  by 
France,  and  Lloyd  George  settled  the  con- 
flict by  saying  that  the  object  was  to  have 
as  small  an  organization  as  possible,  but 
that  M.  Tchitcherin  could  bring  some  of 
his  experts  if  he  deemed  it  necessary.  The 
full  sub-committee  was  then  definitely  ap- 
pointed. 

No  sooner  had  this  body  been  created 
than  the  Hungarian  delegates  tried  to  have 
it  consider  the  question  of  national  minori- 
ties. As  this  would  have  led  to  countless 
appeals  from  various  nations,  and  opened 
up  many  political  and  religious  questions. 
Signor  Facta  ruled  against  it,  saying  that 
the  League  of  Nations  was  considering 
this  question,  and  that  he  would  refer  to 
another  sub-committee  the  question  of 
whether  the  conference  should  take  up  this 
question. 

The  sub-committee  of  Commission  No.  1 
met  in  the  afternoon  session  of  the  same 


day  with  the  intention  of  study- 
ing the  complex  and  thorny  Rus- 
sian problem.  Lloyd  George 
moved  at  the  outset  that  the  com- 
mittee base  its  discussions  on  the 
report  prepared  by  the  allied  ex- 
perts in  London  some  three 
weeks  before.  M.  Tchitcherin 
made  no  protest,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Russian  delegation  had 
brought  with  it  its  own  plan, 
which  was  understood  to  differ 
very  materially  from  that  drafted 
by  the  allied  experts.  He  asked, 
however,  that  discussion  of  the 
London  recommendations  be  de- 
ferred for  a  day  or  two,  until  he 
and  his  associates  had  had  time 
to  study  them.  This  request  was 
granted.  Further  delays  were 
subsequently  asked  for  and  re- 
ceived by  Tchitcherin,  and  noth- 
ing had  been  accomplished  to  the 
close  of  the  week  ended  April 
15. 

Committee  No.  2,  on  Finance, 
met  on  the  afternoon  of  April  11 
to   organize.      A   sub-committee, 
also  of  eleven  members,  was  ap- 
pointed, on  which  the  following  countries 
were  represented:     England,  France,  Italy, 
Japan,  Belgium,  Germany,  Russia,  Holland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Denmark  and  Finland. 

Sessions  of  Third  Day 

All  the  four  committees  were  organized 
by  the  next  day  (April  12)  and  were  work- 
ing strenuously.  To  each  of  them  had 
been  distributed  copies  of  the  specific  rec- 
ommendations of  the  allied  experts  in  each 
field — Russia,  Finance,  Economics  and 
Transportation. 

In  the  allied  proposals  relating  to  Rus- 
sia it  is  stated  bluntly  that  if  Russia  ex- 
pects to  resume  relations  with  the  outside 
world,  the  Cheka  (Extraordinary  Commis- 
sion) or  kindred  bodies  sitting  in  secret  and 
meting  out  arbitrary  punishment  to  further 
the  Soviet's  political  needs  must  be  abol- 
ished, and  Russia  must  set  up  a  public 
judicial  authority  with  professional  judges 
independent  of  the  Soviet.  All  law  to  be 
applied  must  be  published,  must  be  equal 
for  all  persons,  and  non-retroactive.  For- 
eigners must  be  protected  against  arbitrary 
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arrest  and  invasion  of  their  homes.  There 
must  be  right  of  appeal.  The  execution  of 
judgments  must  be  guaranteed,  especially 
commercial  contracts,  and  arbitration 
awards,  even  when  made  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, must  be  enforced.  The  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment must  accept  responsibility  for  the 
debts  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Government 
and  the  Provisional  Government,  and  ac- 
cept a  considerable  number  of  other  finan- 
cial liabilities. 

From  the  statements  given  out  by  the 
Soviet  delegates,  it  was  made  clear  that 
the  Russian  delegation  as  a  whole  was 
amazed  and  even  staggered  by  the  sweep- 
ing political  changes — to  say  nothing  of 
the  wide  scope  of  the  financial  clauses — 
suggested  in  the  allied  report.  It  was  de- 
clared by  them  that  the  demands  respect- 
ing the  right  of  personal  property  and 
protection  for  foreigners  contemplated 
changes  in  the  Soviet  Government  which 
would  virtually  wipe  out  communism  and 
impair  Soviet  sovereignty  in  its  own  do- 
minion. 

At  its  first  business  session,  April  12, 
the  sub-committee  on  finance  discussed 
the  necessity  of  bringing  about  equilib- 
rium in  national  budgets,  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  stabilization  of  the  whole  Euro- 
pean situation.  Sir  Robert  Home,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  British  Exchequer,  who  pre- 
sided, proposed  an  international  confer- 
ence of  the  great  currency-issuing  banks, 
including  the  American  Reserve  Banks. 
The  committee  decided  to  make  the  finan- 
cial sections  of  the  London  experts'  report 
the  basis  of  its  deliberations.  M.  Litvinov 
for  the  Soviet  delegation  obtained  a  delay 
in  the  discussion  of  these  sections,  on  the 
ground  that  the  meaning  of  them  was  not 
clear  to  himself  and  to  his  delegation. 
Dr.  Hermes,  for  Germany,  pointed  out  the 
difficulty  facing  his  country  in  making  its 
budget  balance  while  obliged  to  make 
heavy  payments  externally.  M.  Rakovsky, 
the  Soviet  Ukrainian  Premier,  painted  a 
rosy  picture  of  Soviet  Russia's  finances. 
Emil  Gluckstadt,  Danish  delegate,  urged 
a  rapid  return  to  the  gold  standard,  also 
special  measures  to  restore  credits  in  Ger- 
many, Austria  and  Hungary,  The  Chair- 
man ruled  that  the  financial  questions  con- 
nected with  the  reconstruction  of  France 
and  Belgium  should  be  taken  up  by  the 
sub-committee  on   credit.     The  committee 


reserved  to  itself  the  consideration  of  cur- 
rency, and  delegated  the  study  of  exchange 
to  a  second  sub-committee.  Sir  Robert 
Home  outlined  the  financial  goal  of  the 
conference  as  foPows:  First,  to  establish 
an  agreement  on  the  financial  programs 
of  all  Governments;  second,  to  achieve  the 
financial  equilibrium  of  the  budgets  of  all 
States,  and,  third,  the  establishment  of  the 
gold  standard  as  an  effective  monetary 
unit. 

Sessions  of  Fourth  Day 

At  the  following  session,  on  April  13, 
the  Financial  Commission  found  itself 
faced  with  extensive  financial  demands  by 
the  Russians,  voiced  by  M.  Rakovsky.  The 
Ukrainian  Premier  at  first  insisted  on 
bringing  up  again  the  forbidden  topic  of 
disarmament,  declaring  that  this  was  the 
primary  condition  of  restoring  financial 
stability  in  Europe.  Sir  Robert  Home  re- 
minded Rakovsky  that  this  subject  was 
taboo,  and,  after  a  verbal  tilt,  settled  the 
matter  by  declaring  that  disarmament 
could  not  be  discussed  until  after  a  general 
understanding  had  been  reached  in  Eu- 
rope. Rakovsky  then  made  four  separate 
proposals  affecting  finances:  The  Genoa 
Conference  should  discuss  (1)  the  relation 
between  English  and  American  money  to 
the  money  of  all  other  countries  (2)  the 
distribution,  by  long-term  non-interest- 
bearing  loans,  of  the  gold  which  America 
holds;  (3)  the  fixing  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  and  pound  sterling; 
(4)  the  flotation  of  a  large  international 
loan  to  the  Soviet  Government.  After  lis- 
tening to  these  proposals  the  committee 
decided  to  appoint  a  sub-committee  of  ex- 
perts to  pass  on  them,  rejecting  Rakovsky's 
demand  that  this  sub-committee  include  a 
Russian  representative. 

An  attempt  made  by  Italy  to  raise  the 
question  of  the  interallied  debts  was  ruled 
out  by  the  Chairman,  on  the  ground  that 
no  decision  could  be  reached  without  the 
participation  and  consent  of  the  United 
States.  Dr.  Hermes's  report  to  the  com- 
mission, emphasizing  Germany's  inability 
to  balance  her  budget  in  view  of  the  bur- 
den of  her  foreign  debt  (viz.,  reparations), 
went  to  the  sub-commission. 

This  was  the  status  of  affairs  at  Genoa 
when  these  pages  went  to  press,  with  the 
main  issue — the   problem   of  the   Russian 
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situation — still  deferred  and  waiting  on 
the  Soviet  delegation's  announcement  that 
it  was  ready  to  discuss  the  London  plan, 
alike  political  and  financial.  It  was  stated 
on  April  13  that  the  three  main  allied  fig- 
ures at  the  conference — Lloyd  George, 
Barthou  and  Schanzer — had  held  a  special 
meeting  to  discuss  the  stubborn  and  ag- 
gressive attitude  of  the  Soviet  delegation. 


The  French  were  adamant  in  insisting  on! 
Soviet  acceptance  of  the  Russian  debt  to 
France,  and  Lloyd  George  was  equally  re- 
solved on  acceptance  of  far-reaching  polit- 
ical changes.  The  British  Premier  mean- 
while was  endeavoring  by  a  series  of  pri- 
vate conferences  with  Tchicherin  and 
Litvinov,  to  bring  the  Russian  delegation 
around  to  the  allied  point  of  view. 


A  GREEK  VIEW  OF  THE  TURKISH  TREATY  TERMS 

By  Louis  Giorgos 


To  the  Editor  of  Current  History: 

The  Greek  Nation  is  facing  a  new  crisis. 
With  the  Hellenic  Army  holding  the  rail- 
road centres  of  Asia  Minor  and  strong 
strategical  positions  along  the  Anatolian 
front,  the  military  situation  cannot  be 
called  bad;  also,  the  financial  condition 
of  the  country,  though  not  easy,  is  far 
from  being  critical.  The  present  crisis 
emanates  from  Paris  and  the  Allies. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  this  is  not  the 
first  attempt  of  the  Allies  to  solve  the 
Anatolian  problem.  Another  conference 
was  held  by  them  in  the  early  part  of  last 
year,  in  which  both  Greece  and  Turkey 
were  invited  to  participate.  Both  countries 
accepted  and  sent  representatives  to  the 
conference.  A  few  days  were  spent  in  de- 
liberation, after  which  the  Allies  drew  up 
and  presented  their  plan  for  the  Near  East- 
ern settlement.  The  plan  called  for  the 
revision  of  the  Sevres  Treaty  in  favor  of 
the  Turks.  Andrianople,  with  the  sur- 
rounding territory,  was  to  go  back  to  Tur- 
key, while  Smyrna  was  to  become  autono- 
mous under  a  Christian  Governor  appoint- 
ed by  the  Allies.  The  plan  was  conveyed 
to  Athens  by  the  Greek  representatives, 
with  a  request  for  an  answer.  It  did  not 
take  the  Greek  Government  long  to  answer. 
Its  reply  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Near 
Eastern  settlement  as  proposed  by  the  Allies 
was  not  acceptable  to  the  Greek  people. 
Greece  decided  to  solve  the  problem  by 
the  cannon  and  bayonet. 

The  "  Angora  expedition,"  as  it  was 
called  by  the  Greeks,  was  not  a  success  in 
the  full  meaning  of  the  word,  but  neither 
was  it  a  failure.  Though  Angora  was  not 
captured,  or  the  Turkish  Army  annihilated. 


the  Greeks  succeeded  in  inflicting  serious 
losses  on  the  enemy  and  in  destroying  its 
means  of  transportation  and  communica- 
tion. Furthermore,  the  capture  of  Eski 
Shehr  and  Kutahia  secured  for  the  Greeks 
two  important  railroad  centres,  which  gave 
them  a  decided  advantage  over  the  Turks 
and  rendered  their  positions  easier  to  de- 
fend against  Turkish  attacks.  The  line 
now  held  by  the  Greeks  is  very  strong,  and 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  natural  strong- 
holds of  the  front  they  will  be  able  to  hold 
their  ground  indefinitely.  The  Greek 
Nation  is  not  worrying  over  the  military 
situation. 

The  Greek  people,  however,  do  not  feel 
the  same  way  toward  the  allied  statesmen, 
or  to  the  decision  reached  by  them  in  Paris. 
They  have  seen  that  the  attitude  of  some 
of  them  has  not  changed  since  last  year, 
when  they  proposed  revision  of  the  Sevres 
Treaty  in  favor  of  the  Turks.  Today,  as  a 
year  ago,  the  wise  old  diplomats  of  Europe 
propose  the  evacuation  of  Asia  Minor  and 
a  large  percentage  of  Thrace  as  the  only 
possible  solution  of  the  problem.  This  is 
preposterous.  Evacuation  of  lands  liber- 
ated from  the  Turks  at  the  cost  of  thou- 
sands of  dead  and  wounded  and  billions 
of  money;  condemnation  of  over  a  million 
Christians  to  annihilation  by  the  Moham- 
medans; return  of  the  poor  unfortunates  to 
the  shadows  after  they  have  bathed  in  the 
sunshine — these  things  constitute  a  ques- 
tion which  must  be  of  concern  not  only  to 
the  Greeks,  but  to  every  Christian,  peace- 
loving  country,  including  America,  whose 
sons  fought  and  died  in  the  belief  that 
their  death  insured  liberty  and  justice  for 
all  peoples,  large  as  well  as  small. 
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THE  Four-Power  Treaty  was  ratified  by  the 
Senate  on  March  24,  by  a  vote  of  67  to  27, 
four  in  excess  of  the  two-thirds  majority 
required  by  the  Constitution.  Twelve  Demo- 
crats and  fifty-five  Republicans  voted  to  ratify, 
while  twenty-three  Democrats  and  four  Repub- 
licans voted  to  reject.  The  final  action  followed 
four  hours  of  rollcalls,  during  which  thirty-one 
amendments  and  reservations  were  voted  upon. 
All  but  one — the  Brandegee  reservation — were  re- 
jected by  large  majorities. 

The  Brandegee  reservation  was  adopted  by  92 
to  2,  the  two  Senators  who  stood  to  the  end  in 
favor  of  unqualified  ratification  being  Spencer 
(Republican),  of  Missouri  and  Williams  (Demo- 
crat)   of  Mississippi, 

Text  of  Amended  Treaty 

The  treaty  signed  by  representatives  of  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  France  and  Japan, 
as  ratified  by  the  Senate  with  one  reservation, 
is  as  follows: 

"ARTICLE  1 — The  high  contracting  parties 
agree  as  between  themselves  to  respect  their 
rights  in  relation  to  their  insular  possessions  and 
insular  dominions  in  the  regions  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

"  If  there  should  develop  between  any  of  the 
high  contracting  parties  a  controversy  arising 
out  of  any  Pacific  question  and  involving  their 
said  rights  which  is  not  satisfactorily  settled  by 
diplomacy  and  is  likely  to  affect  the  harmonious 
accord  now  happily  subsisting  between  them,  they 
shall  invite  the  high  contracting  parties  to  a 
joint  conference  to  which  the  whole  subject  will 
be  referred  for  consideration   and  adjustment. 

"ARTICLE  2— If  the  said  rights  are  threat- 
ened by  the  aggressive  action  of  any  other  power, 
the  high  contracting  parties  shall  communicate 
with  one  another  fully  and  frankly  in  order  to 
arrive  at  an  understanding  as  to  the  most  effi- 
cient measures  to  be  taken,  jointly  and  sep- 
arately, to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  particular 
situation. 

'  ARTICLE  3 — This  agreement  shall  remain 
in  force  for  ten  years  from  the  time  it  shall  take 
effect,  and  after  the  expiration  of  said  period  it 
shall  continue  to  be  in  force  subject  to  the  right 


of  any  of  the  high  contracting  parties  to  termi- 
nate it  upon  twelve  months*  notice. 

"ARTICLE  4 — This  agreement  shall  be  ratified 
as  soon  as  possible  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
stitutional methods  of  the  high  contracting  par- 
ties and  shall  take  effect  on  the  deposit  of  rati- 
fications, which  shall  take  place  at  Washington, 
and  thereupon  the  agreement  between  Great 
Britain  and  Japan,  wnich  was  concluded  at  Lon- 
don on  July  13,   1911,  shall  terminate. 

''  RESERVATION-The  United  States  under- 
stands that  under  the  statement  in  the  preamble 
or  under  the  terms  of  this  treaty  there  is  no 
commitment  to  armed  force,  no  alliance,  no  obli- 
gation to  join  in  any  defense." 

A  dramatic  feature  of  the  debate  preceding 
the  ratification  was  the  controversy  precipitated 
by  Senator  Borah  when  he  had  read  into  the 
record  what  he  asserted  was  a  stenographic  copy 
of  remarks  made  by  Paul  D.  Cravath  at  a  dinner 
of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  in  New 
York  on  Feb.  17  last,  in  which  Mr.  Cravath  was 
quoted  as  having  said  that  an  understanding  di- 
rected against  Japan  existed  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  Great  Bwtain, 
and  that  this  understanding  justified  the  as- 
sumption "  that  in  all  future  emergencies  they 
can  count  on  having  the  very  closest  co-opera- 
tion." 

A  spirited  debate  at  once  ensued.  Senator 
Underwood  branded  the  statement  alleged  to 
have  been  made  by  Mr.  Cravath  as  false  from 
beginning  to  end. 

"  To  let  it  go  out,"  he  said,  *'  that  the  Ameri- 
can delegation — the  only  agents  authorized  to 
speak  in  this  matter,  except  the  President  of  the 
United  States  himself — had  deliberately  signed  a 
peace  contract  with  the  Empire  of  Japan,  and 
then  had  entered  into  a  secret  agreement  with 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain  would  be  in- 
famous if  it  were  true.  I  say  it  is  absolutely 
untrue,  and  I  would  call  it  by  the  stronger  name 
it  deserves  if  I  were  not  speaking  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States." 

Senator  Lodge,  the  Republican  leader,  declared 
that  the  Cravath  remarks,  if  made,  were  an  at- 
tack on  the  honor  of  the  President  and  the  dele- 
gates, and  that  had  such  an  understanding  been 
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arrived  at,  it  would  have  constituted 
nothing  less  than  infamy. 

The  charge  elicited  prompt  and  vig- 
orous denials  also  from  the  White 
House  and  the  State  Department.  At 
the  former,  it  was  declared  that  the 
United  States  had  no  secret  under- 
standing with  any  nation,  and  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  President  it  was 
not  only  inexcusable  but  "outrageous" 
for  any  person  to  suggest  that  this 
Government  could  be  so  "  perfidious  *' 
as  to  enter  into  a  solemn  agreement 
with  Japan  and  then  turn  around  and 
seek  to  undermine  her. 

Secretary  Hughes  branded  as  "  ab- 
solutely false "  any  statement  that 
sought  to  give  the  impression  that  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  had 
any  secret  understanding  regarding 
Pacific  questions.  The  Secretary  con- 
veyed his  denial  to  the  Senate  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  Senator  Lodge,  in 
which  he  expressed  the  hope  that  from 
now  on  "  the  American  delegates  will 
be  saved  further  aspersions  upon  their 
veracity  and  honor." 

Mr.  Cravath,  when  questioned  re- 
garding the  matter,  gave  out  a  state- 
ment in  which  he  said: 

"  There  is  not  the  slightest  founda- 
tion for  this  charge.  I  never  made 
the  statement  attributed  to  me  or  any 
statement  resembling  Jt.  *  *  * 
What  I  have  said  in  substance  on 
more  than  one  occasion  is  that  the  suc- 
cessful and  sympathetic  co-operation 
between  the  American  and  British  del- 
gations  to  the  Washington  conference, 
which  is  a  matter  of  public  knowl- 
edge, augurs  well  for  future  co-opera- 
tion between  those  nations  in  dealing 
intelligently  and  effectively  with  the 
problems  of  the  Pacific." 

Supplements  to  Treaty  Ratified 

The  supplement  to  the  Four-Power 
Treaty,  by  which  the  mainland  of 
Japan  is  excluded  from  the  scope  of 
the  main  treaty,  and  the  much-con- 
tested declaratory  statement  which  re- 
serves American  rights  in  mandated 
islands  and  bars  from  the  scope  of 
the  treaty  all  questions  that  are  pure- 
ly domestic,  were  linked  together  in 
the  Senate  on  March  27,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Senator  Lodge,  and  were 
then  ratified  by  a  vote  of  73  to  0.  This 
ended  the  snarl  resulting  from  the 
parliamentary  question  raised  by  the 
Democrats  as  to  the  status  of  the 
"  declaratory  statement." 

Five  hours  of  debate  preceded  the 
final  vote,  opponents  of  the  treaties 
insisting  to  the  last  that  the  supple- 
mentary treaty,  as  well  as  the  declara- 
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tion,  should  have  been  written  into  the  main 
compact,  and  arguing  that  failure  of  the  Ameri- 
can delegation  to  do  this  would  permit  Japan  to 
accept  the  Four-Power  Treaty  and  reject  the  sup- 
plementary instruments,  with  the  result  that  the 
Japanese  homeland  would  remain,  in  the  main, 
compact,  while  jurisdiction  over  domestic  ques- 
tions would  still  be  in  doubt. 

The  resolution,  as  amended  and  passed,  read: 

"Resolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  ratification  of  executive  O,  Sixty- 
seventh  Congress,  second  session,  an  agreement 
between  the  United  States,  the  British  Empire, 
France  and  Japan,  supplementary  to  the  treaty 
between  the  same  four  powers,  relating  to  their 
insular  possessions  and  insular  dominions,  and 
defining  the  application  of  the  term  '  insular  pos- 
sessions and  insular  dominions '  as  relating  to 
Japan,  signed  at  Washington,  Feb.  6,  1922,  sub- 
ject to  the  following  reservation  and  understand- 
ing, which  is  hereby  made  a  part  of  and  condi- 
tion of  this  resolution  of  ratification,  and  which 
repeats  the  declaration  of  intent  and  understand- 
ing made  by  the  representatives  of  the  powers, 
signatories  of  the  Four-Power  Treaty  relating  to 
their  insular  possessions  and  insular  dominions  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean: 

"1.  That  the  Four-Power  Treaty,  relating  to 
Pacific  possessions,  shall  apply  to  the  mandated 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean;  provided,  however, 
that  the  making  of  this  treaty  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  be  an  assent  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  mandates  and  shall  not  pre- 
clude agreements  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  mandatory  powers  respectively 
in  relating  to  the  mandated  islands. 

"  2.  That  the  controversies  to  which  the  sec- 
ond paragraph  of  Article  I.  of  the  Four-Power 
Treaty  relating  to  Pacific  possessions  refers  shall 
not  be  taken  to  embrace  questions  which,  accord- 
ing to  principles  of  international  law,  lie  exclu- 
sively within  the  domestic  jurisdicition  of  the 
respective  powers." 

Other  Treaties  Ratified 

The  treaties  for  the  limitation  of  naval  arma- 
ments and  regulating  the  use  of  submarines  and 
noxious  gases  in  warfare  were  ratified  by  the 
Senate,  without  reservation,  on  March  29,  the 
first  by  a  vote  of  74  to  1  and  the  second  unani- 
mously. Senator  France  (Republican)  of  Mary- 
land was  the  lone  opponent  of  the  naval  treaty. 
It  was  supported  by  48  Republicans  and  26  Dem- 
ocrats. The  ratification  occurred  after  three  hours 
of  debate. 

On  March  30  the  treaties  relating  to  China 
were  adopted,  one  enunciating  an  international 
policy  in  regard  to  that  country  and  the  other 
providing  for  a  revision  of  the  Chinese  customs. 
The  vote  on  ihe  first  treaty  was  unanimous  in  the 
affirmative,  66  to  0.  On  the  other  treaty  the 
vote  v/as  58  to  1,  Senator  King  of  Utah  alone 
opposing  it. 

Secretary  Hughes,  on  March  31,  sent  notes  to 
the  powers  participating  in  the  Washington  con- 
ference, notifying  them  of  the  ratification  by  the 
Senate  of  all  the  conference  treaties.     The  notes 
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added  that  the  United  States  Government  was 
ready  to  exchange  ratifications  at  the  convenience 
of  the  other  Governments. 

Bonus  Bill  Passed  by  House 

After  a  tense  four  hours'   debate,  accentuating 
factional    and    partisan    divisions,    the    House    of 
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Representatives,  on  March  23,  passed  the  Bonus 
bill  by  a  vote  of  333  to  70.  The  message  was 
rushed  through  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules, 
which  required  a  two-thirds  vote.  This  was 
readily  obtained,  with  sixty-four  votes  to  spare. 

Party  lines  were  broken  in  the  final  vote.  Of 
the  Republicans,  242  voted  in  favor  of  the  bill, 
while  forty-two  opposed  it.  Ninety  Democrats 
supported  the  measure  and  twenty-eight  opposed. 


Representative  London,  the  only  Socialist,  voted 
in  the  affirmative.  All  but  ten  of  the  forty-two 
Republicans  who  opposed  the  bill  were  from  the 
New  England  and  Middle  States,  eleven  New 
York  Representatives  and  four  from  New  Jersey 
being  counted  on  that  side.  Of  the  twenty-eight 
Democratic  opponents,  a  large  proportion  came 
from  Texas  and  Virginia. 

The  occasion  brought  the  largest  House  at- 
tendance in  a  long  time,  407  out  of  435  members 
being  present.  The  galleries  were  crowded,  largely 
with  supporters  of  the  bonus.  Many  ex-service 
men  were  massed  in  one  section.  Eignty  speeches 
were  made  during  the  debate,  most  of  these  by 
opponents  of  the  measure.  When  the  result  of 
the  vote  was  announced,  there  was  a  prolonged 
cheer  by  those  in  the  galleries,  in  which  the  ma- 
jority on  the  floor  joined.  This  bill  was  sent  to 
the  Senate,  where  it  was  referred  to  the  Finance 
Committee. 

[The  main  features  of  the  Bonus  bill  and  its 
estimated  cost  were  given  in  the  April  number  of 
Current  History,  page  137  et  seq.] 

Reducing  the  Regular  Army 

The  House,  on  March  29,  passed  the  Army  Ap- 
propriation bill,  carrying  approximately  |288,- 
000,000  to  meet  military  and  non-military  expenses 
of  the  War  Department  during  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  The  measure  was  passed  without  a  rollcall. 
As  sent  to  the  Senate,  the  measure  provided  that, 
by  July  1,  the  enlisted  strength  of  the  regular 
army  must  be  reduced  to  115,000  men,  exclusive 
of  7,000  Philippine  scouts,  and  the  number  of 
officers  decreased  to  11,000. 

The  principal  changes  made  in  the  bill  by  the 
House  were  the  elimination  of  a  provision  that 
all  troops  stationed  in  China  and  a  part  of  those 
on  duty  in  Hawaii,  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  and 
on  the  Rhine  should  be  returned  to  the  United 
States  by  July  1,  and  the  adoption  of  an  amend- 
ment increasing  by  $15,000,000  the  amount  car- 
ried as  a  lump  sum  toward  continuation  of  work 
during  the  coming  fiscal  year  on  various  river 
and  harbor  projects.  As  framed,  the  bill  carried 
approximately  $116,000,000  less  than  the  amount 
appropriated  for  War  Department  activities  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year  and  a  reduction  of 
nearly  $88,000,000  from  Budget  Bureau  estimates. 
House  amendments  added  about  $18,000,000  to 
the  total. 

The  bill  was  severely  criticised  by  General 
Pershing,  Chief  of  Staff,  and  Major  Gen.  Har- 
bord,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  at  the  National  Press 
Club  on  March  29.  General  Pershing  declared 
that  the  reduction  in  enlisted  forces  introduced 
"  an  unwarranted  element  of  danger  in  our  plan 
of  national  defense,"  and  General  Harbord  as- 
serted that  "  the  country  traveled  in  a  vicious 
circle  of  unpreparedness  and  post-war  economy." 

Proposed  Navy  Reduction 

The  Navy  bill  reported  to  the  House  on  April  8 
proposed  to  reduce  the  enlisted  personnel  of  the 
navy  from  106,000  to  67,000  men.  This  strength, 
the  committee  contended,  would  be  sufficient  to 
man  the  treaty  navy  of  eighteen  battleships  and 
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WHAT  THE  WORLD  WAR  VETERANS 
ARE  RECEIVING 

The  following  table  and  those  on  the  opposite  page 
are  from  an  official  statement  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Budget.  The  table  of  "  Principal  Opera- 
tions of  Veterans'  Bureau  "  gives  detailed  figures  of 
what  had  been  done  for  veterans  up  to  Feb.  1,  1922. 


Comparative  table  of  annual  pensions  of  allied  countries 
in  comparison  with  compensation  paid  by  United 
States,  per  annum. 

Total  Permanent  Disability  (Man  Alone V 

Great    Britain    £104 

(Value  in  United  States  dollars,  $376.48.)^ 
Canada $600 

(Value  in  United  States  dollars,  $540.) 
France    francs  4,000 

(Value  in  United  States  dollars,  $314.) 
Italy   lire  1,260 

(Value  in  United  States  dollars,  $55.44.) 
United  States    $1,200 

In  addition  to  compensation  benefits,  above  referred 
to,  the  United  States  also  pays  insurance;  if  the  ex- 
soldier  becomes  permanently  and  totally  disabled,  his 
insurance  policy  matures  and  he  receives  such  payments 
in  addition  to  payments  of  compensation. 


Compensation  at  the  rate  of  $8 
per  month  was  all  that  was  allowed 
soldiers  of  the  Civil  War  who  were 
disabled  in  the  struggle  to  save  the 
Union  for  twenty-five  years  after  the 
Civil  War,  and  now  sixty  years  after 
the  Civil  War  disabled  veterans  are 
allowed  $50  per  month,  or  in  case 
of  absolute  helplessness  $72  per 
month. 

Spanish-American  War  veterans 
for  twenty  years  after  the  close  of 
the  Spanish  War  were  only  allowed 
$30  per  month  for  commissioned  of- 
ficers of  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel and  higher  rank  who  were 
totally  disabled  and  $8  per  month 
for  noncommissioned  officers  and 
privates  who  were  totally  disabled. 
Spanish-American  War  veterans  are 
now  limited  to  a  maximum  of  $30 
per  month  and  a  minimum  of  $12 
per  month,  depending  upon  degree 
of  disability. 

The  United  States  has  spent  as 
much  as  both  France  and  Great 
Britain  combined  for  benefits  in 
favor  of  disabled  ex-service  men, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  casualties 
of  France  and  Great  Britain  were 
far   greater. 


the  auxiliary  fleet  and  maintain  the  5-5-3  ratio. 
In  a  statement,  issued  the  same  afternoon.  Secre- 
tary Denby  denied  this,  asserting  that,  with  the 
reduced  enlistment,  only  thirteen  battleships  could 
be  kept  afloat  as  a  fighting  force.  He  declared 
that  the  United  States  Navy,  instead  of  ranking 
with  that  of  Great  Britain,  would  fall  to  second 
or  third  place,  and  that  the  reduced  personnel 
was  two-thirds  less  than  that  provided  by  Great 
Britain  for  her  treaty  navy  and  less  than  that  of 
Japan's  navy. 

The  bill  made  no  reduction  in  the  officers  of 
the  line  and  staff,  hut  did  not  provide  for  389 
reserve  officers  and  for  half  of  the  535  graduates 
of  this  year's  Naval  Academy  class.  It  carried  an 
appropriation  of  $233,324,008,  of  which  amount 
$229,744,108  was  for  naval  service,  representing 
a  reduction  of  $180,929,181  in  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  the  maintenance  and  expansion  of  the 
navy  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  position  taken  by  Secretary  Denby  was 
sustained  in  a  letter  written  by  Secretary  Hughes 
to  Representative  Rogers  of  Massachusetts,  in 
which  he  said,  in  part: 

"  The  American  delegates  were  able  to  effect 
an  agreement  in  this  difficult  and  important  mat- 
ter (the  5-5-3  ratio)  because  they  asked  for 
limitations  in  proportion  to  existing  naval 
strength.  A  very  large  reduction  was  thus  effect- 
ed, while  national  security  was  left  unimpaired. 
To  alter  that  relation  would  be  a  very  serious 
matter  for  the  United  States,  both  impairing  its 
prestige  and  putting  its  security  in  jeopardy.     It 


would  be  truly  extraordinary  and  a  manifest  re- 
flection on  the  work  of  the  conference  if  the  navy 
of  the  United  States  were  reduced  below  the 
standard  thus  established.  *  *  *  Are  we  to 
impair  our  existing  relative  strength  and  accept 
an  inferior  position?  I  should  suppose  that  such 
a  proposition  would  require  only  to  be  stated, 
and  that  no  one  would  defend  it." 

Criticism  of  the  proposed  reduction  was  voiced 
also  by  Rear  Admiral  W.  S.  Sims.  [See  also  the 
article  by  Admiral  Sims  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  1 
At  a  meeting  in  New  York  on  April  6,  held  to 
commemorate  the  entrance  of  America  into  the 
World  War,  he  said,  in  part: 

"  A  navy  that  cannot  win  is  a  useless  expense. 
This  is  preparation  for  defeat.  It  means  future 
sacrifices  similar  to  those  experienced  in  the 
great  war — more  dead  veterans  over  whom  to  hold 
memorial  services.  The  remedy  is  action  on  the 
part  of  the  people  themselves — such  an  extensive 
expression  of  public  opinion  as  to  be  really  effec- 
tive. This  is  not  so  much  a  matter  for  organized 
effort  as  for  individual  expression.  If  you  really 
wish  effectively  to  honor  your  veterans  and  your 
dead,  do  something  to  assure  those  still  living 
that  they  will  not  be  sacrificed  by  unprepared- 
ness." 

Senate  Tariff  Bill 

The  general  Tariff  Revision  bill,  intended  to 
take  the  place  of  the  Underwood  tariff  law  en- 
acted in  1913,  was  reported  to  the  Senate  on  April 
11  from   the  Committee  on  Finance.      Acknowl- 
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Principal  Operations  of  Veterans'  Bureau 
Insurance 

Number  of  claims  received 172,849 

Number  of  claims  allowed 150,971 

Commuted  value  of  claims  allowed $1,323,206,545.98 

Amount  paid  in  awards  to  date $294,621,689.83 

Amount  paid  out  in  January $9,432,913.51 

Compensation 

Claims  received   775,812 

Claims  allowed    388,069 

Claims  active   204,133 

Commuted  value  of  claims  allowed $13,158,758.32 

Amount  paid  in  awards  to  date $310,149,892.17 

Amount  paid  in  January $10,194,506.92 

Vocational  Training 

Number  of  applications 508,726 

Number  entered  training 138,524 

Number  now  in  training 104,923 

Disbursements  to  date $226,293,259.70 

Disbursements  in  January $15,012,960.75 

Hospitalization 
Total  number  of  admissions  to   hos- 
pitals to   date 212,131 

Number  in  hospitals: 

Tuberculosis    12,198 

Neuropsychiatric     8,833 

General  and   surgical 9,614 

Total  30,645 

Disbursements  for  medical  and  hos- 
pital   services    $105,655,210.91 

Disbursements  monthly $6,500,000.00 

The  assumed  liability  of  the  Government  by  reason 
of  insurance  awards  amounts  to  $860,154,493.  This 
figure  is  arrived  at  by  deducting  the  premiums  collected 
from  ex-service  men,  so  that  the  total  expenditure  by 
the  Government  for  disabled  ex-service  men  amounts 
to  $2,427,491,285.  To  this  amount  also  might  be  added 
$256,239,900,  which  represents  the  $60  bonus  given  to 
every  ex-service  man  upon  his  discharge  from  military 
or  naval  service,  which  would  make  a  total  of  $2,683,- 
721,185;  to  this  there  might  be  added  $18,600,000,  the 
amount  appropriated  for  the  construction  of  hospitals, 
which  would  make  a  grand  total  expenditure  to  ex- 
service  men  of  $2,702,321,185. 


Allowances  by  the  various 
Governments  for  benefits  of 
families  of  soldiers  while 
they  were  absent  in  the 
military  or  naval  service. 

Per  Annum. 

France $50.15 

Great  Britain 202.36 

Italy 11.24 

United  States 360.00 

The  United  States  has  ap- 
proved for  vocational  training 
303,276,  and  104,923  are  still 
in  training.  The  Minister  of 
Labor  States  that  England, 
under  the  Labor  Ministry's^ 
scheme,  has  approved  58,000 
ex-service  men  for  training, 
and  24,000  are  in  training. 
Rates  of  pay  for 
enlisted  men 

Per  Month. 

Great  Britain $11.40 

France 1.50 

Japan    1.78 

Italy 1.58 

United  States   30.00 

United  States    (if  over- 
seas)       33.00 


Table  showing  total  amounts 
paid  to  soldiers  of  the 
various  wars  in  which  the 
United  States  has  been  en- 
gaged from  1790  to  1917. 
Revolutionary 

War $70,000,000 

War  of  1812....  46,054,572 
Indian  War  ....  20,017,919 
Mexican  War  ..      54,471,001 

Civil  War 5,749,030,456 

War  with  Spain 
and  Philippine 
insurrection  ..      76,000,000 


General  Summary 


The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  now: 

Paying  out  over  $1,000,000  in  cash  every  day, 
including  Sunday,  directly  into  the  hands  of  the 
ex-service  man  or  his  dependents. 

Providing,  without  cost,  hospital  care  and  treat- 
ment to  30,000  veterans.  This  care  includes  board 
and  lodging  and  represents  an  expenditure  by 
the  Government  of  $60,000,000  per  annum. 

Giving  vocational  training,  without  cost,  to 
over  100,000  disabled  ex-service  men  at  an  ex- 
penditure for  tuition  and  supervision  of  $30,000,- 
000  per  annum. 

Mailing  out  650,000  checks  every  month,  rep- 
resenting $42,000,000. 

Conducting  an  insurance  business  for  over  600,- 


000  ex-service  men  without  any  cost  of  adminis- 
tration to  them.  Insurance  in  force:  Three  and 
one-half  billions. 

Conducting  over  50,000  medical  examinations 
every  month. 

Giving  outside  treatment  in  cases  where  hos- 
pitalization is  not  required  to  20,000  ex-service 
men  every  month. 

Receiving  1,000  new  claims  every  day  in  addi- 
tion to  the  1,200,000  already  on  file;  employing 
4,000  ex-service  men  and  women  on  the  work. 

Requiring  for  1922  expenditures  in  behalf  of 
the  disabled  ex-service  man,  $510,000,000 — more 
than  the  entire  expenditure  of  the  whole  United 
States  in  1897. 
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edged  to  be  a  j>rotective  tariff  measure,  it,  in 
general,  increased  the  rates  of  the  Underwood 
law  and  was  based  largely  on  the  rates  in  the 
Payne-Aldrich   act   of   1909. 

In  general,  the  specific  duties  of  the  Senate  bill 
are  higher  than  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House, 
but  ad  valorem  rates  are  lower.  This  is  due 
mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  rejected  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill 
for  assessing  duties  on  the  American-valuation 
plan  and  substituted  a  plan  of  assessment  on  for- 
eign values. 

The  bill  was  reported  by  Senator  Porter  J. 
McCumber,  the  new  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  who  succeeded  the  late  Senator  Pen- 
rose at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  With  the  bill, 
he  submitted  a  report  which  explained  the  gen- 
eral scope  and  some  of  the  details  of  the  measure. 

The  report  said  that  the  committee  had  "  en- 
deavored to  recommend  rates  sufficient  to  main- 
tain essential  industries  created  as  a  result  of 
the  war  and  consideration  vital  to  the  future  in- 
dustrial independence  of  the  American  people."' 
These  new  industries  include  coal-tar  dyes  and 
medicinal  products,  long  staple  cotton,  the  hemp 
industry  of  Wisconsin,  the  magnesite  and  potash 
mining  industry,  walnut,  almond  and  citric  acids 
industries  in  the  West,  and  new  chemical  and 
optical  glassware  manufactures. 

The  committee  also  explained  that  it  amended 
the  House  measure  to  conform  with  views  ex- 
pressed by  President  Harding,  and  with  that  pur- 
pose provided  for  giving  the  President  authority, 
as  follows,  the  language  being  that  of  the  re- 
port: 

"  To  modify  tariff  rates  either  upward  or 
downward  within  prescribed  limits  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  definite  rules  laid  down  by  Con- 
gress, so  that  the  rates  may  at  all  times  conform 
to   existing   conditions. 

"  To  change  the  basis  for  the  assessment  of  ad 
valorem    duties    on    selected    items    from    the   for- 
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eign  value  to  the  value  of  the  domestic  article 
in  the  American  market  when  the  foreign  value 
is  not  a  certain  basis  for  the  assessment  of 
duties  on  such  items.  [This  is  a  concession  to 
the  House,  whose  American-valuation  plan  was 
thrown  overboard  by  the  Senate  committee. 
House  tariff  leaders  sav.  however,  that  they  will 
never  agree  to  the  substitution  of  the  foreign- 
valuation  plan  for  theirs,  and  claim  that  a  large 
number  of  Senators  sympathize  with  the  House 
provision.! 

"  To  impose  additional  duties  on  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  imports  into  the  United  States 
from  any  country  which  discriminates  against 
our  overseas  commerce,  these  additional  duties 
are  limited  to  the  amount  of  the  discrimination, 
but  if  the  discrimination  is  maintained  they  may 
be  exported  by  prohibition." 

There  had  been  criticism  of  these  provisions 
on  the  ground  that  Congress  has  not  the  right 
to  delegate  tariff-rate  fixing  to  the  Executive, 
and  the  committee  referred  to  this  when  it  said: 
'"These  elastic-tariff  provisions  are  regarded  by 
the  committee  as  undoubtedly  constitutional." 

Additional  Judgeships  Created 

The  Senate  on  April  7,  by  a  vote  of  44  to  21, 
passed  the  bill  authorizing  the  President  to  ap- 
point twenty-three  additional  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  Judges,  as  a  means  of  relieving  Fed- 
eral court  congestion.  During  the  debate  that 
preceded  the  final  ballot  on  amendments  and 
on  the  bill  itself.  Senator  Harrison  of  Mississippi, 
Democrat,  charged  that  in  apportioning  the  new 
Judgeships  the  Republican  Party  had  found  a 
way  to  give,  with  a  few  exceptions,  all  the  Judges 
to  States  in  which  that  party  was  facing  hard 
fighting  in  the  approaching  campaign.  Despite 
the  assertions  of  Senator  Harrison,  the  battle  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  was,  generally  speaking, 
along  non-political  lines,  the  final  vote  showing 
eight  Republicans  and  thirteen  Democrats  against 
eight  Democrats  and  thirty-six  Republicans  for 
the  measure. 

The  new  Judges  go  to  the  following  States: 
Southern  District  of  New  York,  2;  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  1 ;  District  of  Massachusetts, 
2 ;  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  1 ;  Western 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  1 ;  Northern  District  of 
Texas,  1 ;  Eastern  District  of  Michigan,  1 ;  North- 
ern District  of  Ohio,  1 ;  Northern  District  of 
Illinois,  1 ;  District  of  Minnesota,  1 ;  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Missouri,  1 :  Western  District  of  Mis- 
souri, 1;  District  of  New  Jersey,  1;  Northern 
District  of  Florida,  1 ;  District  of  New  Mexico, 
1 :  Eastern  District  of  Oklahoma,  1 ;  District  of 
Montana,  1 ;  Northern  District  of  California,  I ; 
Southern  District  of  California,  1 :  Northern  Dis- 
.  trict  of  Georgia,   1,  and  District  of  Arizona,  1. 

Supreme  Court  on  Rent  Laws 

The  constitutionality  of  the  New  York  State 
rent  laws  was  sustained  March  20  in  an  opinion 
handed  down  by  Justice  Clarke,  which  held  that 
a  State  has  wide  police  powers  in  regulating 
rentals.  Justices  McKenna,  •  Van  Devanter  and 
McReynolds    dissented.      The    essential    question 
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was  the  validity  of  the  emergency  housing  laws 
passed  by  the  New  York  Legislature  in  1920, 
under  which  tenants  were  allowed  to  continue 
in  possession  until  Nov.  1,  1922,  through  the 
payment  of  a  reasonable  rental  to  be  determined 
by  the   courts. 

"  Given  a  constitutional  substantive  statute,  en- 
acted to  give  effect  to  a  constitutional  purpose," 
it  was  declared  in  the  opinion,  "  the  States  have 
a  wide  discretion  in  the  remedies  which  may  be 
deemed  necessary  to  achieve  such  a  result,  and 
it  is  very  clear  that  the  discretion  has  not  been 
exceeded  in  this  instance  by  the  State  of  New 
York." 

Shake-U?  in  Engraving  Bureau 

By  an  executive  order,  on  March  31,  President 
Harding  summarily  dismissed  James  L.  Wilmeth, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Print- 
ing, and  twenty-five  chiefs,  superintendents  and 
foremen,  including  every  important  executive  in 
the  big  Government  plant  which  turns  out  cur- 
rency, notes  and  postage  stamps.  In  addition, 
seventeen  other  employes  lost  their  places  by 
abolition  of  their  positions.  The  same  executive 
order  appointed  Louis  A.  Hill  to  be  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  Engraving  Division,  succeeding  Mr. 
Wilmeth,  and  other  appointments  were  made  to 
fill  some  of  the  vacant  places.  The  only  reason 
given  for  the  wholesale  removals  was  contained 
in  a  White  House  statement  that  the  action  was 
taken  "  for  the  good  of  the  service." 

All  the  divisions  of  the  bureau  were  ordered 
closed  on  April  8  by  Secretary  Mellon  for  an 
inventory  of  the  stock,  valued  at  a  very  large 
amount.  With  reference  to  various  rumors  that 
this  order  occasioned.  Secretary  Mellon  said  in 
a  formal  statement: 

"  The  statements  appearing  in  various  news- 
papers to  the  effect  that  a  vast  volume  of  dupli- 
cate bonds  and  other  securities  have  been  fraudu- 
lently issued  and  are  in  circulation  are  wholly 
without  foundation.  There  has  been  no  evidence 
developed  of  any  such  situation,  either  in  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  or  elsewhere 
in  the  Treasury  Department." 

Coal  Miners*  Strike 

The  bituminous  coal  strike,  which  had  been 
long  threatened,  went  into  operation  on  April  1, 
as  scheduled.  The  strike  order  was  generally 
obeyed.  Operations  came  practically  to  a  stand- 
still in  approximately  6,000  of  America's  7,700 
coal  mines.  More  than  400,000  soft-coal  miners 
went  out,  and  these  were  supported  by  115,000 
miners  in  the  hard-coal  fields.  The  loss  in  pro- 
duction during  the  period  of  idleness  was  esti- 
mated at  1,200,000  tons  of  soft  coal  daily  and 
300,000  tons  of  anthracite.  The  loss  to  the  miners 
in  wages  was  figured  at  $3,000,000  daily. 

This  menace  to  the  industrial  welfare  of  the 
nation  did  not  go  into  effect  without  a  warning 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  authorities.  Secretary 
Davis  of  the  Department  of  Labor  issued  a  state- 
ment on  March  30,  which  was  accepted  as  the 
Government's  official  summing-up  of  the  situa- 
tion.    Blame  for  the  failure   of  the  Administra- 


tion's effort  to  avert  the  strike  was  placed  on 
the  bituminous  operators,  who  refused  to  meet 
the  miners  in  a  preliminary  conference  to  negoti- 
ate new  wage  scales.  This  refusal  Secretary  Davis 
termed  a  breach  of  faith  and  a  repudiation  of 
signed  obligations.  He  contrasted  this  attitude 
with  that  of  the  anthracite  operators  and  took  a 
hopeful  view  of  the  anthracite  situation,  based  on 
the  operators'  and  miners'  "  genuine  desire  to 
agree."  The  Government,  he  stated,  would  guard 
workers,  but  otherwise  would  remain  neutral. 

As  an  aid  in  bringing  the  two  sides  together. 
Attorney  General  Daugherty  intimated,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Representative  Brand  of  Indiana,  made 
public  on  April  6,  that  if  the  operators  should 
take  part  in  a  conference  proposed  by  the  House 
Labor  Committee  they  would  be  immune  from 
prosecution  under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  act. 
Referring  to  previous  indictments  found  against 
them  for  analogous  acts  before  he  assumed  of- 
fice, the  Attorney  General  said: 

"  While  the  Department  of  Justice  has  not  been 
officially  asked  by  anybody  to  state  the  position 
of  the  department  in  regard  to  these  indictments, 
or  in  regard  to  seeking  other  indictments  in  case 
such  a  meeting  as  has  been  under  discussion  re- 
cently should  be  held,  I  have,  in  public  state- 
ments and  private  conversations,  very  frankly 
stated  that,  considering  the  agreement,  two  years 
ago,  between  the  miners  and  operators  in  this 
particular  field,  and,  it  may  be  said,  the  Govern- 
ment's participating  in  that  agreement,  that  a 
meeting  should  be  held  prior  to  the  31st 
day  of  March,  1922,  I  felt  it  the  duty  of  the 
operators  and  miners  to  hold  such  a  meeting. 
Both  sides  have  known  all  along  (informally) 
that  it  was  my  judgment  that  a  meeting  should 
be  held,  because  of  the  particular  situation  with 
reference  to  the  meeting  which  had  previously 
been  held,  which  provided,  upon  adjournment,  for 
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a   subsequent  meeting,  and  to  which   agreement 
the  Government  was  more  or  less  a  party. 

**Now,  having  taken  that  position,  is  it  likely 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  would  undertake  a 
prosecution  against  men  for  doing  a  thing  which 
it  advised,  under  the  circumstances,  should  be 
done  ?  " 

Charges  Against  Secretary  Weeks 

An  attack  upon  Secretary  of  War  Weeks  was 
made  on  April  11  in  the  House  by  Representa- 
tives Johnson  of  South  Dakota  and  Woodruff  of 
Michigan,  both  Republicans  and  members  of  the 
Special  War  Investigating  Committee,  who 
charged  that  there  had  been  fraud  in  the  han- 
dling of  contracts  in  the  War  Department  under 
Mr.  Weeks's  administration.  The  allegation  was 
also  made  that  Mr.  Weeks,  as  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Hornblower  &  Weeks,  had  received  a 
block  of  Bosch  Magneto  stock  as  the  result  of  the 
sale  of  that  property  by  the  Alien  Property  Cus- 
todian. 

Secretary  Weeks  replied  the  following  day,  in- 
viting an  investigation  by  Congress.  He  said  that 
the  War  Department  had  150,000  contracts  to 
audit,  had  already  audited  15,000,  and  he  had 
nothing  to  conceal.  The  statement  issued  by  the 
Secretary,  which  followed  a  consultation  with 
President  Harding,  was,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"  If  Congress  thinks  it  judicious  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation, the  department  will  welcome  it,  with 
the  assurance  that  it  will  demonstrate  the  good 
work  which  has  been  done  during  the  last  thir- 
teen months  with  regard  to  claims,  sales,  and  in 
every  respect.  There  is,  however,  one  personal 
matter  connected  with  the  charges  made,  in  more 
or  less  direct  form,  about  which  I  feel  I  must 
make  explicit  comment.  It  relates  to  the  sale  of 
the  American  Bosch  Magneto  Company  stock.  I 
am  told  that  this  company  was  sold  by  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian  at  public  auction,  the  pur- 
chase being  made  through  the  firm  of  Hornblower 
&  Weeks,  with  which  I  was  at  one  time  con- 
nected, and  the  statement  has  been  made  in  the 
press  that,  as  a  result  of  that  transaction,  I  re- 
ceived a  block  of  Bosch  stock. 

"To  that  I  have  this  comment  to  make:  I  re- 
tired from  the  firm  of  Hornblower  &  Weeks  when 
I  entered  the  United  States  Senate  in  1913,  and 
from  all  other  business  matters  with  which  I  was 
then  connected,  and  I  have  never  renewed  any 
of  those  connections  or  made  others.  I  never  had 
any  interest,  financially  or  otherwise,  in  any  war 
contract;  I  never  received  a  block  of  American 
Bosch  stock,  or  any  other  issued  during  the  war; 
I  never  heard  of  the  Bosch  Compay  until  the  sale 
was  made  and  long  after  the  stock  was  put  on 
the  market.  I  think  my  relationship  to  my  old 
firm,  in  which  I  have  every  confidence  as  to  its 
honesty  and  businesslike  conduct,  has  been  gen- 
erally known,  and  that  any  attempt  to  connect 
me  with  its  business  or  any  other  business  is 
purely  malicious.  I  would,  y)ersonally,  welcome 
any  investigation  of  that  matter." 

In  connection  with  the  charges  made  by  Repre- 
sentative Woodruff,  the  latter  stated  that  he 
would    prefer    impeachment    charges    against    At- 
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torney   General   Daugherty   if   the   latter   did   not 
become  more  active  in  starting  prosecutions. 

Foreign-Born  Who  Cannot  Talk  English 

The  Census  Bureau  announced,  on  March  29, 
that  11  per  cent,  of  the  foreign-born  white  popu- 
lation in  the  United  States,  10  years  of  age  or 
older,  were  unable  to  speak  English,  according  to 
the  1920  census.  The  number  was  1,488,948, 
out  of  a  total  foreign-born  population  more  than 
10  years  of  age  of  13,497,886. 

The  bureau  attributed  the  decrease  to  several 
causes,  citing  that  many  immigrants  who  could 
not  speak  English  in  1910  had  since  learned  the 
language,  died  or  returned  to  their  native  coun- 
tries; that  the  number  who  could  not  speak  Eng- 
lish arriving  diiring  the  last  decade  was  smaller 
than  in  the  previous  ten  years,  and  that  a  ma- 
jority of  these  had  come  to  this  country  prior  to 
Aug.  1,  1914,  and  therefore  had  had  time  to  learn 
the  language  before  the  census  was  taken. 

In  Texis,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  where 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  foreign  white  inhabi- 
tants were  born  in  Mexico,  the  percentages  un- 
able to  speak  English  were,  respectivly,  51.7  per 
cent.,  49.4  per  cent,  and  51,9  per  cent.  The 
next  highest  percentages  unable  to  speak  English 
were  in  West  Virginia,  18.3  per  cent.,  and  i;i 
Florida,  18.8  per  cent.,  while  the  smallest  propor- 
tions were  shown  in  South  Carolina,  1.8;  Geor- 
gia, 1.8;  Kentucky,  2.2;  North  Carolina,  2.7; 
District  of  Columbia,  2.8;  Washington,  3.2;  Ore- 
gon, 3.3;  Tennessee,  3.3;  Montana,  3.4;  Virginia, 
3.7;  Utah,  4.1;  Alabama,  4.2,  and  Iowa,  4.3. 
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Aliens  Admitted 

The  House  on  March  16  passed  a  resolution 
under  which  2,400  aliens,  admitted  temporarily 
to  the  United  States  prior  to  March  7  in  excess 
of  the  3  per  cent,  quotas  of  the  restrictive  im- 
migration law,  would  be  permitted  to  remain  in 
the  country  permanently.  Charges  that  certain 
(  steamship  companies  and  alien  groups  in  the 
United  States  were  *'  corrupting  and  debauching 
the  immigration  service "  were  made  by  Repre- 
sentative Box  (Democrat)  of  Texas,  who  opposed 
the  measure.  Representative  Johnson  (Republi- 
can)] of  Washington,  urging  passage  of  the  reso- 
lution, said  it  would  grant  relief  in  certain  cases 
which  had  arisen  in  the  operation  of  a  new  and 
untried  plan  for  the  restriction  of  immigration. 
He  said  that  most  of  the  2,400  aliens  temporarily 
admitted  would  be  subject  to  deportation  on 
March  23  if  the  relief  resolution  were  not  en- 
acted. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Immigration  voted  on 
April  3  to  report  favorably  a  bill  extending  the 
present  3  per  cent,  quota  of  immigration  for 
two  years— to  July  1,  1924.  The  bill  had  already 
passed  the  House. 

Best  Wages  Paid  to  Railroad  Labor 

The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  an- 
nounced on  March  26  that  a  survey  made  by  its 
experts  showed  that  average  railroad  wage  earn- 
ings, expressed  either  in  dollars  or  in  purchasing 
power,  are  still  considerably  higher  than  the 
average  wage  earnings  of  corresponding  workers 
in  private  manufacturing  industries.  Part  of  the 
statement  read: 

"  The  report  shows  that  the  average  hourly 
earnings  of  all  railroad  wage  earners  except  exec- 
utives, clerks  and  managerial  assistants,  were  25.4 
cents  in  1914  and  rose  to  70.2  cents  in  Novem- 
ber, 1920,  indicating  a  net  gain  of  176  per  cent. 
After  the  wage  cut  of  July,  1921,  average  hourly 
earnings  fell  to  58.9  cents,  leaving  a  net  gain 
over  1914  of  132  per  cent,  in  actual  hourly  earn- 
ings. In  the  beginning  of  July,  1921,  however, 
average  hourly  earnings  in  manufacturing  in- 
dustry stood  at  55.4  cents,  as  compared  with  58.9 
cents  for  railroad  labor,  leaving  a  net  gain  over 
1914  for  industrial  workers  generally  of  113  per 
cent.,  as  compared  with  132  for  railroad  labor. 

"  Taking  into  account  the  changes  in  the  cost 
of  living  during  these  periods,  the  investigation 
shows  that  by  July,  1921,  the  real  hourly  earnings 
of  all  railroad  wage  earners  had  increased  42 
per  cent,  over  1914,  as  contrasted  with  a  net 
gain  of  32  per  cent,  in  real  hourly  earnings  for 
wage  earners  in  manufacturing  industry.  Real 
weekly  earnings  of  all  railroad  labor  during  this 
period  showed  a  net  gain  of  20  per  cent,  over 
1914,  as  compared  with  a  net  gain  of  13  per 
cent,  for  workers  in  manufacturing!  industries 
generally." 

Late  Appointments 

President  Harding  on  March  27  nominated 
William  Phillips  of  Massachusetts,  now  Minister 
to    the    Netherlands,    to    be    Under    Secretary   of 


State,  to  succeed  Henry  P.  Fletcher,  and  Leland 
Harrison  of  Illinois  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  succeeding  Fred  M.  Deering.  Mr.  Phillips 
has  spent  seventeen  years  in  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice. He  was  private  secretary  to  Ambassador 
Choate  at  London,  a  secretary  to  the  Peking 
Legation,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  at  Wash- 
ington and  secretary  of  the  London  Embassy. 
Mr.  Harrison  is  a  native  of  New  York  State  and 
was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1907.  He  has  held 
posts  at  Peking,  London  and  Bogota  successively, 
and  served  as  diplomatic  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can peace  delegation  at  Paris  in  1919.  For  the 
last  year  he  has  been  detailed  to  the  State  De- 
partment on  special  duty. 

Clashes  in  Porto  Rico 

E.  Mont  Reily,  Governor  of  Porto  Rico,  Audi- 
tor Kessinger,  and  Governor  Reily's  private  sec- 
retary, John  Hull,  were  charged  in  a  Grand  Jury 
presentment  in  San  Juan  on  April  7  with  misuse 
of  public  funds  for  private  purposes.  Four 
sums  totaling  $2,400  were  withdrawn  from  the 
insular  Treasury  to  pay  for  Mr.  Reily's  trip  to 
Washington  and  for  two  inaugural  trips  over  the 
island.  Governor  Reily,  testifying  before  the 
Grand  Jury,  said  he  had  not  turned  in  a  surplus 
because  he  was  waiting  for  the  expense  account 
of  one  of  his  commissioners.  The  latter,  it  is 
said,  testified  that  he  paid  his  own  expenses  and 
presented  no  bill  for  reimbursement.  The  pri- 
vate secretary  on  March  19  returned  $419.  Gov- 
ernor Reily  on  April  8  wrote  to  the  Attorney 
General  demanding  an  immediate  investigation 
of  the  charges.  Felix  Cordova  Davila,  resident 
Commissioner  of  Porto  Rico,  on  April  4  reiter- 
ated in  the  House  his  demand  for  a  Congres- 
sional investigation  of  Mr.  Reily's  acts,  declaring 
him  "  morally  and  mentally  unfit  to  govern  the 
island." 

Governor  Reily  on  April  11  dismissed  District 
Attorney  R.  Diaz  Collazo,  who  was  drawing  up 
the  indictment  against  him.  The  District  Attor- 
ney refused  to  surrender  his  office  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  been  illegally  removed.  He  was 
then  forcibly  outsed  with  the  aid  of  the  police. 
The  Assistant  Attorney  General  personally  car- 
ried away  from  the  District  Attorney's  office  all 
the  evidence  in  the  investigation  of  Governor 
Reily.  The  San  Juan  Times  of  April  12  pub- 
lished a  letter  which  Governor  Reily  had  written 
to  District  Attorney  Collazo  containing  a  state- 
ment that  the  District  Attorney,  before  his  re- 
moval, had  requested  the  Governor  to  appoint 
him  to  another  office.  Senior  Collazo  said  he 
made  this  request  to  avoid  the  embarrassment 
created  by  the  Grand  Jury's  recent  direction  to 
proceed  against  the  Governor  and  other  officials 
for  the  alleged  misuse  of  public  money. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  April  10 
decided  that  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  for  mis- 
demeanors does  not  exist  in  Porto  Rico.  Chief 
Justice  Taft,  who  delivered  the  opinion,  held  that 
Porto  Rico  had  not  been  incorporated  into  the 
Union,  and  Congress  had  avoided  forcing  a  jury 
system  on  a  Spanish  civil  law  country  until  it 
desired  it. 


CENTRAL  AMERICAN 
READJUSTMENTS 

[Period  Ended  April  15,  1922] 


GUATAEMALA 

PRESIDENT  ORELLANA  is  ordering  the  re- 
lease of  political  prisoners  after  full  investi- 
gation of  their  cases.  The  object  is  to  hold  for 
trial  only  the  actual  authors  of  the  February  elec- 
tion assassinations  in  Guatemala.  The  President, 
in  a  message  to  Congress,  asked  for  a  law  grant- 
ing general  amnesty  for  all  political  prisoners, 
but  this  met  with  serious  opposition. 

Nicaragua 

Martial  law  for  thirty  days  was  proclaimed  in 
Nicaragua  on  April  6,  following  the  discovery  of 
an  alleged  plot  against  President  Chamorro's 
Government.  Thirty-four  members  of  the  Liberal 
Party  were  arrested  charged  with  conspiracy. 

Salvador 

A  new  link  in  the  International  Railway  of 
Central  America  was  opened  on  March  17  with 
the  arrival  at  San  Salvador  of  the  first  train 
from  Zacatecoluca,  forty-five  miles  distant.  The 
railway  is  designed  to  unite  the  Central  American 
republics,  and  later  to  form  part  of  the  Pan- 
American  Railway,  completing  an  all-rail  route 
between  New  York  and  Buenos  Aires. 

Panama  Canal  Zone 

Hearing  of  appeals  to  prevent  collection  of 
rental  and  fuel  and  light  charges  from  more  than 
3,000  American  employees  of  the  Panama  Canal 
zone  was  concluded  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  at  New  Orleans  on  April  4, 
decision  being  announced  in  favor  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  April  II.  The  charges  amount  to  more 
then  $600,000  annually,  and  three  preceding  ad- 
ministrations granted  the  employes  these  privi- 
leges free. 

Cuba 

Cuba  has  granted  a  further  extension  of  120 
days  for  clearance  before  any  forced  sales  for 
the  payment  of  customs  duties  are  begun  on  un- 
delivered merchandise  in  bonded  warehouses. 
This  decision  was  called  forth  by  a  protest  from 
Washington  against  the  proposed  sale  in  April  ol 
over  $60,000,000  worth  of  goods  sold  by  Ameri- 
cans to  Cubans  but  not  paid  for.  The  extension 
runs  until  July  6,  before  which  time  the  goods 
must    be    removed. 


Removal  of  all  restrictions  on  the  sugar  crop 
and  the  very  large  movement  of  sugar  away  from 
Cuba  has  materially  benefited  the  island.  The 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  on  March  21,  voted  5 
to  4  to  fix  the  sugar  duty  at  $1.60  a  hundred 
pounds.  The  Cuban  Emergency  Committee  on 
April  5  petitioned  for  a   reduction  to  $1.40. 

Haiti    . 

Georges  Sylvain,  executive  of  the  Union  Pa- 
triotique  of  Haiti,  reports  that  Phiteas  Lemaire, 
miblisher  of  the  Courier  Haitien,  was  condemned 
Dy  the  military  court  at  Port-au-Prince  to  six 
months  at  hard  labor  and  $300  fine  for  having 
announced  that  a  Haitian  Lieutenant  of  gen- 
darmerie, accused  of  having  beaten  a  man,  had 
been  brought  by  his  victim  before  a  tribunal  at ' 
Petit-Goave.  The  Courier  Haitien  was  suspended 
bv  the  military  authorities.  M.  Sylvain  declares 
that  the  real  reason  for  the  sentence  was  that 
the  newspaper  is  the  principal  organ  of  the  Na^ 
tionalist  press,  indomitably  opposed  to  the  confis- 
cation of  its  country's  independence.  He  says  the 
Haitian  people  also  object  to  the  proposed  loan 
for  $14,000,000,  which  has  been  held  up  pending 
word  from  the  Haitian  Government.  The  belief 
is  being  disseminated  in  Haiti  that  General  Rus- 
sell's mission  as  American  High  Commissioner  is 
not  so  much  to  investigate  and  report  on  murders 
and  outrages  by  American  marines  as  it  is  to 
secure  authority  from  Haitian  officials  for  the 
proposed  loan. 

Luis  Borno,  a  prominent  Haitian  attorney  and 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  on  April  II,  was  elected 
President  of  the  republic  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  Legislature  in  succession  to  Sudre  D'Arti- 
guenave,  whose  term  expires  in  May. 

Santo  Domingo 

The  Dominican  loan  for  $6,700,000,  against 
which  the  people  of  Santo  Domingo  protested  last 
Autumn,  was  offered  in  New  York  in  April  at 
94  1-2  and  interest,  to  yield  more  than  6  per  cent., 
by  a  syndicate  of  American  bankers.  The  Domi- 
nican Military  Government — that  is,  the  Ameri- 
can occupation — guarantees  the  acceptance  and 
validation  of  the  issue  by  any  Government  of  the 
republic  as  a  "  legal,  binding  and  irrevocable 
obligation "  of  the  republic.  Means  by  which 
this  guarantee  is  to  be  made  effective,  should 
American  occupa.tion  be  withdrawn,  are  not  in- 
dicated. 


IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  ACCURACY 

PROFESSOR  CHARLES  SAROLEA,  who  contributed  a  valuable  article  on 
Brazil  to  the  April  Current  History,  was  referred  to  in  that  issue  as  a 
Scotsman.  He  is  professor  of  French  in  Edinburgh  University,  Scotland,  but  is 
a  Belgian,  a  fact  which  sufficiently  explains  why  the  King  and  Queen  of  the 
Belgians  invited  him  to  accompany  them  on  their  trip  to  Brazil. 


TOWARD  SOUTH  AMERICAN 
HARMONY 


[Period  Exded  April  If),  1922] 


Argentina 


THE  Ambassador  at  Washington,  Mr.  Tomaa 
Le  Breton,  has  been  elected  a  Senator  by 
the  Buenos  Aires  constituency.  His  resigna- 
)■  tion  from  his  diplomatic  post  followed  imme- 
diately the  announcement  of  his  election  to  the 
Argentinian  Senate.  The  triumph  of  the  radical 
party  in  the  election  of  April  2  came  as  a  sur- 
prise for  those  who  took  the  bitter  and  noisy 
opposition  to  President  Irigoyen  as  an  indication 
of  real  popular  discontent  with  the  party  in 
power.  Several  public  officials  are  accused  of 
interfering  with  the  freedom  of  the  vote. 

Brazil's  diplomatic  representative  notified  the 
Government  of  his  country's  acceptance  of  the 
convention  for  carrying  out  a  plan  of  industrial 
exploitation,  either  jointly  or  separately,  of  the 
Iguazu  Falls,  one  of  the  largest  cataracts  in  the 
world,  situated  at  the  boundary  of  Brazil  and  Ar- 
gentina. The  Ministry  of  the  Navy  is  conducting 
a  test  of  the  new  process  for  refining  oil,  in- 
vented by  two  naval  officers.  Based  on  the  in- 
sulating properties  of  oil,  the  process  consists  of 
a  series  of  deposits  through  which  is  passed  an 
electrical  current  of  increasing  voltage.  Great 
economy  of  both   time  and  space  is  claimed. 

The  long  and  bitter  fight  between  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  and  Cable  and  the  All  Ameri- 
cas Cables  has  been  tentatively  settled  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  conciliatory  formula.  By  virtue 
of  this  the  first  named  company  surrenders  its 
monopolistic  rights  in  Argentina,  Brazil  and 
Uruguay,  while  the  All  Americas  renounces  a 
similar  privilege  in  Peru,  Ecuador  and  Colombia. 
The  settlement  was  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  States  Government,  and  after  notifying 
the  other  Governments  concerned,  the  companies 
are  only  waiting  for  their  approval  to  put  the 
agreement  into  effect.  The  Italian  cable  linking 
the  Mediterranean  ports  and  those  of  Brazil, 
Uruguay  and  Argentina  has  been  decided  upon, 
and  work  will  soon  begin. 

Brazil 

Recent  statistics  show  the  rapid  strides  in  the 
steel  and  iron  industries  in  certain  States  of 
Brazil,  especially  in  Minas  Geraes  and  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul.  Minas  Geraes  is  a  great  pro- 
ducer of  hematite  and  magnatite,  two  of  the 
minerals  richest  in  iron  ore.  In  San  Paulo  the 
industry  has  found  its  most  active  centre,  favored 
by  climate,  abundance  of  skilled  labor  and 
capital.  The  Federal  Government  also  aids  the 
industry  by  making  duty-free  the  importation 
of  machinery  and  using  a  good  amount  of  the 
products  of  the  foundries.  Lately  a  system  of 
Government  credits  has  been  added  to  the  favor- 
ing policy.  In  Minas  alone  the  estimate  of 
existing  iron  ore  is  from  6,000,000,000  to  12,000,- 
000,000   tons. 

The    approaching    international    exposition    to 


celebrate  the  first  centenary  of  Brazil's  inde- 
pendence, which  was  to  be  closed  Nov.  15,  1922. 
will  be  kept  open  until  March  31,  1923.  In 
the  million-dollar  American  Pavilion  there  will 
be  exhibits  of  forestry,  mines,  fisheries  and  agri- 
culture. The  transfer  of  the  bones  of  Estacio 
de  Sa,  the  founder  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  to  his  new 
burial  place  has  been  made  the  occasion  for 
a  solemn  display  of  official  and  public  cere- 
monies. 

To  improve  the  commercial  relations  between 
Argentina  and  Brazil,  the  State  Departments  of 
both  countries  have  decided  to  appoint  a  joint 
commission  which  shall  be  charged  with  finding 
the  quickest  and  most  advantageous  means  of 
accomplishing  this  purpose.  The  public  as  well 
as  the  Governments  see  great  advantages,  not 
only  commercial,  but  also  political,  in  the 
strengthening  of  friendship  throughout  the  South 
American  Continent.  The  same  public  response 
has  welcomed  the  plans  for  building  railroads 
to  radiate  to  Paraguay,  Bolivia  and  Uruguay. 
An  expert  from  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Technological 
Institute  went  to  the  department  of  Santa  Cruz, 
Bolivia,  where  the  projected  railway  from  Co- 
rumba  will  stop  after  crossing  the  Mamore  River, 
a  tributary  of  the  Amazon,  over  a  bridge  for 
the  building  of  which  Brazil  will  contribute 
$1,000,000.  At  present  Brazil  can  be  reached 
by  rail  from  the  south  only  by  way  of  the  Uru- 
guay Santa  Catharina  Railroad. 

Answering  the  presentation  speech  made  by 
Dr.  Torre-Diaz,  the  new  Mexican  Ambassador  in 
Rio,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Brazil, 
Dr.  Azeyedo-Marques,  said  that  his  Government 
had  decided  to  reciprocate  the  distinction  shown 
to  the  Brazilian  nation  in  raising  the  rank  of 
the  Mexican  diplomatic  representative  at  Rio  by 
appointing  an  Ambassador  to  represent  Brazil 
in   Mexico. 

Bolivia 

The  Government  has  sent  a  note  of  thanks  to 
President  Brum  for  Uruguay's  sympathetic  atti- 
tude towards  Bolivia  in  transmitting  the  latter's 
desire  to  Chile  to  be  heard  at  the  Washington 
conference  between  Peru  and  Chile.  In  -official 
circles  it  was  said  that  the  Government  was  pre- 
pared to  send  a  special  delegation  to  Washing- 
ton, in  reference  to  which  were  mentioned  the 
names  of  former  Chancellor  Don  Alberto  Gutier- 
rez, Don  Adolfo  Ballivian,  Minister  in  Washing- 
ton; Don  Ignacio  Calderon,  former  Minister  to 
the  same  capital,  and  Don  Victor  Aramayo.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  President  Harding  did  not 
extend  to  Bolivia  his  invitation  to  Chile  and  Peru 
to  meet  in  Washingto.n,  it  is  believed  such  mis- 
sion should  be  entirely  unofficial  and  limited  to 
the  rank  of  an  observer  of  events,  except  in  so  far 
as  the  development  of  the  negotiations  should  af- 
ford them  active  participation. 
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Chile 

Great  developments  are  expected  of  the  confer- 
ence to  be  held  at  Washington  between  represen- 
tatives of  Chile  and  Peru  to  discuss  the  final  set- 
tlement of  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  of  1883.  Never  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  Chilean  politics  has  the 
Government  been  able  to  harmonize  the  views  of 
all  parties  as  well  as  those  of  men  representing 
the  great  currents  of  public  opinion.  The  press 
is  likewise  unanimous  in  supporting  the  Govern- 
ment's endeavor  to  go  as  far  as  Chile  can  under 
the  present  circumstances  toward  meeting  Peru's 
legitimate  aspirations.  Of  the  two  Chilean  dele- 
gates to  the  Washington  conference,  Luis  Iz- 
quierdo,  now  Minister  in  Buenos  Aires,  is  a  man 
of  "  savoir-faire,"  able  and  cultivated,  while  his 
colleague,  Mr.  Aldunate,  has  specialized  in  juris- 
prudence and  international  law.  The  counselor 
of  the  Chilean  delegation,  Alejandro  Alvarez,  is 
internationally  known  as  an  authority  in  diplo- 
matic affairs,  an  author  of  solid  learning  in  mat- 
ters international.  In  an  interview  given  by  Pres- 
ident Alessandri  of  Chile  to  The  Associated  Press 
representative,  he  was  emphatic  in  expressing  his 
confidence  that  "  neither  Chile  nor  Peru  can  af- 
ford to  let  this  opportunity  slip  by,  when  man- 
kind is  going  through  a  period  of  peace  and  good 
will  in  the  settlement  of  its  difficulties."* 

March,  1923,  is  the  date  fixed  by  suggestion 
of  the  Government  for  the  fifth  meeting  of  the 
Pan-American  Conference  at  Santiago  de  Chile. 
The  last  meeting  was  held  at  Buenos  Aires  in 
1910,  and  that  planned  for  Santiago  in  1914  had 
to  be  postponed  on  account  o  fthe  World  War. 
Chile  expects  to  be  able  to  present  to  the  assem- 
bly, in  homage  to  Pan-American  friendship,  the 
entire  settlement  of  the  gravest  misunderstanding 
in  South  America,  that  of  Tacna  and  Arica. 

Chilean  exports  have  increased  considerably 
during  the  last  month,  especially  the  shipments 
of  Chilean  products  to  Europe.  After  laborious 
missionary  work  on  the  part  of  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  the  cohesion  of  the  liberal  parties 
seems   to    be    fairly    assured.      Radicals,    liberals 

*On  Dec.  23,  1921,  President  Alessandri  ad- 
dressed a  note  to  the  Peruvian  Government, 
asking  that  representatives  of  both  countries  be 
appointed  to  negotiate  the  settlement  of  the  un- 
filled clauses  of  the  Ancon  Treaty.  A,fter  an 
exchange  of  views,  negotiations  were  dropped 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  attaining  a  similar 
point  of  view,  Peru's  intentness  on  demanding 
that  the  whole  treaty  be  declared  null  and  void, 
and  the  settlement  of  the  whole  territorial  dis- 
pute, including  the  Province  of  Tarapaca,  be 
referred  to  arbitration.  On  Jan.  17,  President 
Harding  sent  notes  to  the  Governments  of  Peru 
and  Chile  inviting  them  to  meet  at  Washington, 
"  on  neutral  and  friendly  soil,"  to  negotiate  di- 
rectly an.  accord  upon  "the  unfulfilled  clauses 
of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,"  or  else  to  find  their 
way  toward  arbitration  of  the  controversy,  now 
more  than  thirty  years  old.  Later,  Bolivia  pre- 
sented its  claims  before  the  White  House, 
asking  to  be  represented  in  the  negotia- 
tions. President  Harding,  however,  on  Feb.  28, 
declined  to  interfere,  leaving  the  matter 
entirely  to  a  mutual  agreement  between  Chile 
and  Peru.  Therefore,  Bolivia  is  not  to  be 
represented  in  the  coming  conference  to  be  held 
in  the  Pan  American  Union  Building,  where  the 
Disarmament  Conference  lasted  to  the  early 
part  of  this  year. 


and  democrats  (corresponding  to  the  progressive, 
the  liberal  and  the  labor  groups,  respectively) 
have  signed  a  compact  in  order  to  insure  a 
Parliamentary  majority  and  the  stability  of  the 
Cabinet. 

Ecuador 

General  Plaza,  former  President  of  the  repub- 
lic, has  come  out  in  a  letter  supporting  the 
name  of  Don  Julio  Barbano-Aguirre  for  the 
next  presidential  election.  The  journal  El  Com- 
mercio  appears  skeptical  as  to  the  support  of 
the  general,  but  gives  warning  that  the  next 
President  will  be  a  man  from  the  maritime  de- 
partments. The  names  of  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Trevino  and  the  Minister  to  Washington, 
Senor  Elizalde,  have  been  mentioned  in  this 
connection,  but  the  aforesaid  newspaper  thinks 
both    hopeless. 

Guayaquil  is  preparing  to  celebrate  the  cen- 
tenary of  the  battle  of  Pichincha,  May  24.  A 
bronze  plaque  is  to  be  placed  at  the  foot  of 
the  statue  of  Marshal  Sucre,  the  winner  of  the 
day  under  Bolivar.  Congratulations  are  to  be 
exchanged  with  the  Municipal  Council  of  Cu- 
n)ana,  the  birthplace  of  Sucre,  and  with  the  City 
of    Sucre   in   Bolivia. 

Several  arrests  have  been  made  in  connection 
with  wide  traffic  in  morphine  recently  discovered 
by  the  police.  The  President  has  ordered  the 
confiscated  alkaloid  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
hospitals    for    medicinal    purposes. 

Paraguay 

The  German  Government  has  presented  Para- 
guay with  two  aeroplanes,  which,  with  a  Caproni 
received  as  a  present  from  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment, and  the  one  already  in  possession  of  the 
Paraguayan  army,  are  to  form  the  basis  of  an 
aerial  corps. 

The  youtnful  elements  of  the  radical  party 
continue  their  bitter  opposition  to  the  group 
headed  by  former  President  Schaerer,  both  sec- 
tions pretending  to  be  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  each  trying  to  oust  the  other  from  the 
pay-roll  of  the  State.  A  great  sensation  has 
been  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  Banco  de 
Espafia  and  the  imprisonment  of  its  directors. 
The  principal  charge  pressed  against  them  is 
that  they  authorized  a  loan  of  35,000,000  pesos  to 
the  Societe  Francaise  d'  Exportation,  a  sum  of 
money  three  hundred  and  fifty  times  greater 
than  the  assets  of  the  debtor  company. 

Peru 

After  political  pourparlers  and  a  most  careful 
selection  the  Government  has  appointed  as  dele- 
gates to  the  Chile-Peruvian  conference  at  Wash- 
ington the  former  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations, 
Dr.  Meliton  Porras  and  Seiior  Hernan  Velarde, 
with  Dr.  Solon  Polo  as  counselor.  Dr.  Porras  has 
had  a  brilliant  career.  Having  served  twice  in 
Chile  on  diplomatic  missions,  he  is  especially 
qualified  to  deal  with  the  intricacies  of  the 
Pacific  coast  problem.  Dr.  Polo  has  also  had  a 
long  diplomatic  career,  while  Sefior  Velarde,  be- 
sides being  a  man  of  solid  preparation,  is  going 
to  meet  the  Chileans  at  the  diplomatic  table  after 
having  fought  them  as  private  and  as  officer  dur- 
ing the  war,  forty  years  ago. 


MEXICO'S  APPROACH  TO 
RECOGNITION 


[Period  Ended  April  lo,  1922] 


RECOGNITION  of  President  Obregon's  ad- 
ministration in  Mexico  is  appreciably  nearer. 
A  resolution  was  introduced  in  Congress  to  that 
effect  on  April  6,  and  there  were  indications  in 
Washington  that  the  demand  for  alteration  of  the 
Mexican  constitution  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
Americans  would  he  dropped.  Over  $2,000,000,- 
000  of  American  capital  are  said  to  have  been 
invested  in  Mexican  land,  which  would  be  im- 
mensely enhanced  in  value  by  any  agreement  of 
Mexico  to  forego  the  rights  of  eminent  domain  or 
taxation  such  as  all  civilized  governments  claim. 
Outside  pressure  is  also  having  its  effect.  Major 
Christopher  Lowther  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons  on  March  27  made  a  strong  plea  for  the 
recognition  of  Mexico,  saying  it  was  vital  not 
only  to  a  stable  government  in  Mexico  but  also 
to  the  proper  protection  of  British  interests  there. 
John  Barrett,  former  Director  General  of  the  Pan 
American  Ijnion,  in  a  communication  to  President 
Harding  on  March  21,  reported  that  141  letters 
had  been  received  from  representative  men  in 
Latin  America  urging  early  recognition  of  Mex- 
ico. 

Mexico  is  about  to  begin  payment  of  the  in- 
terest on  her  foreign  debt,  regardless  of  whether 
recognition  is  granted  by  the  United  States  or 
not,  according  to  President  Obregon,  who  an- 
nounced on  March  18  that  Adolfo  de  la  Huerta, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  would  go  to  New  York 
in  May  to  consider  plans  for  the  payment  of 
interest  on  Mexico's  defaulted  bonds.  "  By  our 
efforts  to  pay  our  just  debts  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment is  demonstrating  that  it  realizes  its  ob- 
ligations and  is  determined  to  fulfill  them,"  said 
President  Obregon  in  an  interview  on  March  22. 
"  Our  desire  and  our  promise  to  resume  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  should  help  toward  bringing  both 
recognition  and  closer  relations." 

Owners  of  the  bonds  in  question  are  located 
mostly  in  England,  France  and  Holland,  but  the 
securities  are  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change and  had  a  substantial  rise  on  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  proposed  settlement.  The 
International  Bankers'  Committee,  which  has  as- 
sumed charge  of  the  negotiations,  consists  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Holland,  Switzerland  and  Belgium. 
Thomas  W.  Lamont,  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  is 
head  of  the  American  section.  He  left  on  April  8 
for  Paris  to  attend  a  meeting  there  of  the  other 
committees  to  consider  plans  for  the  debt  con- 
ference. Delegates  of  the  British  and  French 
sections  had  arranged  to  return  with  Mr.  Lamont 
to  New  York  for  the  meeting  with  Secretary  de  la 
Huerta.     The   total    guaranteed   debt    in    default 


since  1914  amounts  to  $322,000,000,  and  the  un- 
guaranteed railroad  debt  is  $230,000,000.  The 
amount  of  interest  in  detault  up  to  January  1 
was  $111,000,000,  and  the  sinking  fund  payments 
to  $20,000,000.  ,  It  was  expected  that  only  a 
start  could  be  made  toward  paying  these  large 
sums,  possibly  through  some  refunding  scheme. 

A  decree  was  issued  on  March  10  relieving 
owners  of  mining  property  from  the  payment  of 
penalties  arising  out  of  failure  to  pay  taxes  dur^ 
ing  recently  disturbed  conditions.  Such  penalties 
are  to  be  remitted  if  the  owners  pay  before 
July  1  the  taxes  assessed  for  the  year  1921  and 
the  first  eight  months  of  1922,  and  agree  to  pay 
the  arrears  prior  to  1921  in  instalments.  Another 
decree  was  proposed  to  facilitate  exploitation  by 
oil  companies.  This  provided  that  from  25  to  40 
per  cent,  of  production  shall  go  to  the  Mexican 
Government,  a  deposit  of  50,000  pesos  to  be  made 
by  the  companies,  work  to  begin  within  sixty 
days  after  a  federal  grant  has  been  given.  A 
Japanese  syndicate  on  March  20  obtained  a  con- 
cession in  Lower  California  for  pearl  fisheries  and 
also  land  to  plant  cotton. 

Felix  Diaz,  a  kidnapper  and  revolutionist  of 
Carranza  days,  was  shot  and  killed  in  Sonora  on 
March  17,  his  death  causing  a  sensation  owing 
to  the  identity  of  his  name  with  that  of  the  noted 
revolutionary  leader  and  nephew  of  Porfirio 
Diaz,  who  was  expelled  from  Mexico  and  is  liv- 
ing in  New  Orleans.  A  decree  was  addressed  by 
President  Obregon  on  April  6  to  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Neri,  urging  speedy  and  stern  justice  to  in- 
cipient rebels  and  calling  for  civil  action  to  con- 
fiscate their  property. 

Nuevo  Leon  is  the  fifth  Mexican  State  to  im- 
^ peach  its  Governor  recently.  The  legislature  on 
April  4  declared  the  Governor's  office  vacant,  de- 
posing Juan  M.  Garcia  for  absenting  himself  from 
ttie  State  without  permission.  The  other  Gover- 
nors deposed  are  Sanchez  of  Puebla,  Mugica  of 
Michoacan,  Tomas  of  Tabasco  and  Vadillo  of 
Jalisco.  The  latter  refused  to  quit  office.  Gen- 
eral Rafael  Pimiento,  on  March  25,  was  acquitted 
of  the  charge  of  murdering  former  Vice  President 
Pino  Suarez. 

Five  persons  were  killed  and  eleven  seriously 
wounded  in  religious  riots  at  Guadalajara  on 
March  27,  when  radicals  carrying  reu  and  black 
flags  attacked  Catholics.  The  Papal  nuncio,  by 
calling  on  President  Obregon,  gave  rise  to  a  re- 
port that  a  Mexican  cardinal  was  about  to  be 
named.  While  the  National  Government  is  be- 
coming more  lenient  to  Catholics,  the  State  of 
Yucatan  is  passing  laws  looking  to  further  re- 
striction of  worship. 


WESTERN  CANADA'S  GAIN  IN  POWER 

By  Owen  E.  McGilli cuddy 


INTERESTING  political  developments  are 
bound  to  result  at  the  first  election  held  in 
Canada  following  the  Redistribution  bill, 
which  will  be  dealt  with  during  the  present 
session  of  Parliament  (opened  at  Ottawa  on 
March  8,  1922).  The  Redistribution  bill  fol- 
lows upon  the  announcement  of  the  Dominion's 
population  made  by  the  Dominion  Statistician 
on  Feb.  25,  which  shows  that  the  Dominion 
has  grown  from  7,206,643  persons  in  1911,  to 
8,769,489    at    present — an    increase    of    1,562,846. 

That  Canada's  population  is  steadily  progres- 
sing and  moving  in  a  westerly  direction  is  evi- 
denced by  the  totals  shown  in  the  accompanying 
table,  which  compares  the  population  of  each 
province  in  1921  with  that  of  the  census  of 
1911.  The  rate  of  growth  is  not  so  great  as 
between  1901  and  1911,  when  the  increase  was 
from  5,371,315  to  7,206,643.  It  is,  however,  much 
greater  than  that  which  prevailed  from  1871, 
following  confederation,  to  1901,  when  an  in- 
crease of  less  than  1,600,000  was  made  in  thirty 
years.  From  confederation  to  the  present  time 
the  growth  has  been  more  than  5,000,000. 

TEN  YEARS'  GROWTH  OF  PROVINCES 

Province.  1921.  1911. 

Nova    Scotia    523,837  492.338 

New    Brunswick    387,839  351,889 

Prince  Edward   Island 88,615  93.728 

Quebec    2,349,067  2,003.232 

Ontario     2,929,054  2,523,274 

Manitoba     613,008  455,614 

Saskatchewan     761,390  492,432 

Alberta     581,995  374,663 

British   Columbia    523,353  392.480 

Yukon     4,162  8.512 

Northwest  Territory    6,684  18,481 

Canadian  Navy    485             

Total     8,769,489       7,206,643 

The  announcement  of  the  census  returns 
makes  it  possible  to  forecast  with  considerable 
accuracy  the  representation  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  which  the  various  provinces  of 
Canada  will  be  entitled  under  the  redistribution 
legislation  which  will  be  enacted  during  the 
present  session.  By  the  British  North  America 
Act  the  representation  of  Quebec  is  fixed  at 
sitxy-five  members,  and  the  ratio  of  that  number 
to  the  total  population  of  the  province  is  the  unit 
which  determines  the  representation  of  the  other 
provinces  in  the   Commons. 

Quebec's  population  has  risen  from  2,003,232 
in  1911  to  2,349,067  at  the  presfent  time— an 
increase  of  345,835.  The  unit  of  population  for 
determining  the  representation  of  the  other 
provinces  has  consequently  risen  from  30,858  in 
1911  to  36,100,  and  a  small  fraction  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  representation  of  a  province  will 
be  reached,  therefore,  by  dividing  this  number 
into  its  population. 

Ontario,  with  a  population  estimated  at  2,929,- 
054,  is  therefore  entitled  to  eighty-one  represen- 
tatives in  the  next  Parliament,  as  compared  with 
eighty-two  at  the  present  time  and  eighty-six  in 
the    period    from    1903    to    1917.      Nova    Scotia, 


with  a  population  of  523,837,  will  have  fifteen 
members  in  the  next  Parliament,  as  compared 
with  sixteen  at  the  present  time  and  eighteen 
in  1908.  New  Brunswick,  whose  population  is 
387,839,  will  be  entitled  to  eleven  members  as 
at  present.  It  had  thirteen  representatives  in 
1908. 

But  it  is  in  the  western  provinces  where  the 
changes  in  representation  will  be  most  marked. 
Particularly  will  this  be  the  case  in  the  prairie 
provinces — Manitoba,  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan. 
Manitoba,  with  a  population  of  613,008,  as  com- 
pared with  455,614  in  1911,  should  have  seven- 
teen seats  at  the  next  election.  It  now  has  fif- 
teen representatives  in  Parliament,  as  compare! 
with  ten  in  1908.  Alberta,  with  its  581,995 
population,  is  entitled  to  sixteen  members  under 
the  Redistribution  Act,  as  compared  with  the 
twelve  members  it  now  has  and  the  seven  in  1903. 
Saskatchewan,  with  its  large  relative  increase 
from  492,432  in  1911  to  its  present  population  of 
761,390,  is  entitled  to  twenty-one  members,  as 
against  sixteen  in  the  present  House. 

British  Columbia,  the  population  of  which  was 
392,480  in  1911,  has  grown  to  523,353,  and  gains 
a  representation  of  fourteen,  as  against  thirteen 
members.  There  is  a  possibility  that  a  final 
revision  of  figures  will  give  this  province  an- 
other member.  The  Yukon  Territory  may  lose 
its  representation  entirely  following  the  redis- 
tribution. Its  population,  according  to  the  recent 
census,  was  only  4,162  as  compared  with  8,512 
in  1911  and  27,219  in  1901— figures  which  in 
themselves  are  eloquent  of  an  ebbing  tide  from 
the    great   gold   rush   days. 

According  to  its  population,  which  now  stands 
at  88,615  as  compared  with  93,728  in  1911,  the 
province  of  Prince  Edward  Island  would  be 
entitled  to  not  more  than  three  members.  How- 
ever, an  amendment  to  the  Representation  Act, 
passed  several  sessions  ago,  provided  that  the 
representation  of  a  province  in  the  House  of 
Commons  should  not  fall  below  its  representation 
in  the  Senate.  Consequently  the  little  province 
of  Prince  Edward  Island  will  continue  to  retain 
its  four  members  in  the  representative  assembly, 
notwithstanding    its    fallen    population. 

The  representation  in  the  next  House,  follow- 
ing a  Redistribution  bill  to  be  dealt  with  at  the 
present  session  of  Parliament,  will  compare  with 
the  present  House  as  follows: 

CHANGES  IN    REPRESENTATION 

Next  Present 

Province.                                       House.  House. 

Quebec    65  65 

Nova    Scotia    15  16 

New  Brunswick   11  H 

Prince   Edward   Islr.nd 4  4 

Ontario    81  82 

Manitoba     17  15 

Saskatchewan  21  16 

Alberta     16  12 

British    Columbia     : 14  13 

Yukon     1  1 

Total    245  235 
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It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  while 
the  representation  in  the  west  will  be  increased, 
that  of  the  east  will  be  almost  unchanged.  Any 
loss  in  the  east  will  be  more  relative  than  abso- 
lute because  it  will  have  the  same,  or  a  some- 
what smaller  representation,  in  a  larger  House. 
At  confederation  Quebec  had  65  seats  out  of 
181,  or  more  than  one-third;  at  present  it  has 
65  out  of  235,  and,  by  the  redistribution  resulting 
from  the  recent  census,  it  will  have  little  more 
than  one-fourth.  The  west,  which  at  confed- 
eration had  no  representation,  has  now  57  seats, 
and  this  will  be  increased  to  69  or  70. 

The  preceding  figures  throw  an  interesting 
light  on  Canada's  future  development,  and  espe- 
cially so  in  the  political  arena.  The  balance 
of  power  moves  westward  in  the  Dominion,  al- 
though not  as  rapidly  as  some  prophets  have 
thought  or  wished.  The  western  provinces  have 
overtaken  Quebec,  and  during  the  next  decade 
are  likely  to  overtake  Ontario. 

With  42  members  in  the  new  House  of  Com- 
mons out  of  a  total  of  54  in  the  provinces  lying 
west  of  the  Great  Lakes,  members  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Party,  led  by  Hon.  T.  A.  Crerar,  com- 
prising the  second  largest  group  in  the  House, 
are  looking  forward  to  even  greater  political 
power   and  prestige. 


[News  of  the  Month  in  Canada — A 

ruling  of  interest  to  women  claiming  full  polit- 
ical rights  was  made  on  March  24  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  a  statement  that  no 
women  Senators  can  be  created  in  Canada  with- 
out an  amendment  of  the  British  North  America 
act.  *  *  *  On  the  subject  of  Prohibition, 
Premier  King  promised  on  March  28  that  while 
the  suggestion  for  a  Dominion-wide  act  would 
receive  careful  consideration  by  the  Cabinet,  no 
such  measure  would  be  introduced  at  the  present 
session  of  the  House  of  Commons.  For  his  part, 
the  Premier  added,  he  did  not  favor  prohibition 
in  anything,  although  he  favored  temperance  in 
everything.  *  *  *  From  information  given 
to  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  29  it  was 
gathered  that  the  Canadian  Government  lost 
$2,210,724  in  operating  its  merchant  marine  in 
1921.  In  addition,  $3,357,833  interest  was  owed 
the  Government,  and  depreciation  was  figured  at 
$4,158,775.  When  vessels  were  not  in  operation 
the  average  cost  for  the  smallest  type,  2,800  tons, 
was  $163.12  a  day;  for  the  largest,  or  10,500- 
ton  type,  it  was  $572.87.  *  *  *  Canadian 
railway  casualty  statistics  disclosed  that  out  of 
51,318,422  passengers  carried  in  1921  only  4 
persons  were  killed  and  240  injured.  Of  185,177 
employes,   91   were    killed     and     1,344    injured. 


IRELAND'S  TREATY  BETWEEN 
NORTH  AND  SOUTH 


[Period  Ended  April  15,   1922] 


AN  event  full  of  promise  took  place  at  the 
Colonial  Office  in  London  on  March  30, 
when  representatives  of  the  Irish  Free  State,  the 
Ulster  Government,  and  the  British  Government 
agreed  to  a  compact  of 
peace  between  the  South 
and  North  of  Ireland. 
This  settlement  was  de- 
signed to  put  an  end  to 
a  feud  that  had  existed 
more  than  300  years, 
since  the  first  plantation 
of  Ulster  with  Scotch  and 
English  Protestants  in 
1613.  Though  this  feud 
had  been  largely  relig- 
ious, as  between  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  yet  at 
times  Irish  Noncomform- 
ist  Protestants  were 
found  allied  with  Cath- 
olics in  vigorously  oppos- 
ing English  injustice,  in- 
cluding unfair  privileges 
granted  by  the  State  to 
the  Anglican  Church  in 
Ireland. 

Lloyd  George  called  the 
conference  because  of 
the  serious  fighting  along 
the     Ulster-Free    State 


border.  Those  who  attended  it  were:  For  the 
Free  State,  Arthur  Griffith,  Michael  Collins, 
Eamon  Duggan,  Kevin  O'Higgins  and  Hugh  Ken- 
nedy; for  Ulster,  Sir  James  Craig,  Lord  London- 
dery,  E.  M.  Archdale  and 
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Of  course  it  takes  time  to  train  a  colt  to 
be  gentle 


Colonel  Spender;  for  the 
British  Government,  Win- 
ston Churchill,  Sir  Lam- 
ington  Worthington 
Evans,  Sir  Hamar  Green- 
wood and  Lord  Peel.  The 
terms  of  the  momentous 
agreement  which  these 
representatives  signed  on 
March  30  are  as  follows: 

"1.  Peace  is  today  de- 
clared. 

"  2  From  today  the  two 
Governments  undertake 
to  co-operate  in  every  way 
in  their  power  with  the 
view  to  the  restoration 
of  peaceful  conditions  in 
the  unsettled  areas. 

"  3.  The  police  in  Bel- 
fast are  to  be  organized 
in  general  accordance 
with  the  following  condi- 
tions: 

(a)  Special  police  in 
mixed  districts  are  to  be 
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Our  feud  is  dead,"  the  Irish  said, 
And  this   shall  be  our  sign  "   ; 


—John  Bull,  London 

Then  straightaway  began  the  fray 
On  where  to  draw  the  line ! 


composed  half  of  Catholics  and  half  of  Protest- 
ants, special  arrangements  to  be  made  where 
Catholics  or  Protestants  are  living  in  other  dis- 
tricts. All  specials  not  required  for  this  force 
are  to  be  withdrawn  to  their  homes  and  their 
arms  handed  in. 

"  (b)  An  advisory  committee  composed  of 
Catholics  is  to  be  set  up  to  assist  in  the  selection 
of  Catholic  recruits  for  the  special  police. 

"  (c)  All  police  on  duty,  except  the  usual  se- 
cret service,  are  to  be  in  uniform  and  officially 
numbered. 

"(d)  All  arms  and  ammunition  issued  to  the 
police  are  to  be  deposited  in  barracks  in  charge 
of  a  military  or  other  competent  officer  when  the 
policeman  is  not  on  duty,  and  an  official  record 
is  to  be  kept  of  all  arms  issued  and  of  all  am- 
munition issued  and  used. 

"(e)  Any  search  for  arms  is  to  be  carried  out 
by  police  forces  composed  half  of  Catholics  and 
half  of  Protestants,  the  military  rendering  any 
necessary  assistance. 

"4.  A  court  is  to  be  constituted  for  the  trial, 
without  jury,  of  persons  charged  with  serious 
crimes,  the  court  to  consist  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  and  one  of  the  Lords  Justice  of  Appeal 
of  Northern  Ireland.  Any  person  committed  for 
trial  for  a  serious  crime  is  to  be  tried  by  that 
court  (a)  if  he  so  requests  or  (b)  if  the  Attorney 
General  for  Northern  Ireland  so  directs.  Serious 
crime  should  be  taken  to  mean  any  offense  pun- 
ishable with  death,  penal  servitude  or  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  exceeding  six  months.  The 
Government  of  Northern  Ireland  will  take  steps 
for  passing  legislation  necessary  to  give  effect  to 
this  article. 

"5.  A  committee  is  to  be  set  up  in  Belfast  of 
equal  numbers  of  Catholics  and  Protestalnts  with 


an  independent  chairman,  preferably  a  Catholic 
and  a  Protestant,  alternating  in  successive  weeks, 
to  hear  and  investigate  complaints  as  to  intimida- 
tion, outrages,  etc.,  such  committee  to  have  direct 
access  to  the  heads  of  the  Government.  The 
local  press  is  to  be  approached  with  a  view  to 
inserting  only  such  reports  of  disturbances,  etc., 
as  shall  have  been  considered  and  communicated 
by  this  committee. 

"6.  Irish  Republican  Army  activity  is  to  cease 
in  the  six  counties  and  thereupon  a  method  of 
organizing  a  special  police  in  the  six  counties 
outside  Belfast  shall  proceed  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible upon  lines  similar  to  those  agreed  to  for 
Belfast. 

"7.  During  the  month  immediately  following  the 
passing  into  law  of  the  bill  confirming  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Free  State  [being  the  month 
within  which  the  Northern  Parliament  is  to  ex- 
ercise its  option]  and  before  any  address  in 
accordance  with  Article  12  of  the  treaty  is  pre- 
sented there  shall  be  a  further  meeting  between 
the  signatories  to  this  agreement  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining; 

"  (a)  Whether  means  can  be  devised  to  secure 
the  unity  of  Ireland. 

"(b)  Failing  this,  whether  an  agreement  can 
be  arrived  at  on  the  boundary  question  otherwise 
than  by  recourse  to  the  Boundary  Commission 
outlined  in  Article  12  of  the  treaty. 

"8.  The  return  to  their  homes  of  persons  who 
have  been  expelled  is  to  be  secured  by  the  re- 
spective Governments,  the  advice  of  the  commit- 
tee mentioned  in  Article  5  to  be  sought  in  diffi- 
culties. 

"9.  In  view  of  the  special  conditions  consequent 
on  the  political  situation  in  Belfast  and  neighbor- 
hood the  British  Government  will  submit  to  Par- 
liament a   vote,  not  exceeding  £500,000,  for  the 
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Ministry  of  Labor  of  Northern  Ireland  to  be  ex- 
pended exclusively  on  relief  work,  one-third  for 
the  benefit  of  Catholics  and  two-thirds  for  the 
benefit  of  Protestants.  The  northern  signatories 
agree  to  use  every  effort  to  secure  the  restora- 
tion of  the  expelled  workers,  and  wherever  this 
proves  impracticable  at  the  moment  owing  to 
trade  depression  they  will  be  afforded  employ- 
ment on  the  relief  works  referred  to  in  this 
article  so  far  as  the  one-third  limit  will  allow, 
Protestant  ex-service  men  to  be  given  the  prefer- 
ence in  respect  to  two-thirds  of  said  funds. 

"10.  The  two  Governments  shall,  in  cases 
agreed  upon  between  the  signatories,  arrange  for 
release  of  political  prisoners  in  prison  for  offenses 
before  the  date  hereof.  No  offenses  committed 
after  March  31,  1922,  shall  be  open  to  considera- 
tion. 

"11.  The  two  Governments  unite  in  appealing 
to  all  concerned  to  refrain  from  inflammatory 
speeches  and  to  exercise  restraint  in  the  interests 
of  peace." 

King  George  on  March  31  signed  the  treaty  by 
which  the  Irish  Free  State  came  into  legal  exist- 
ence, and  by  which  its  Provisional  Government 
under  Arthur  Griffith  and  Michael  Collins  was 
endowed  with  full  powers  to  administer  the  coun- 
try until  the  general  election.  At  the  same  time 
England  relinquished  all  right  to  intervene  in 
Ireland's  internal  affairs. 

Otherwise  the  situation  in  Ireland  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  improved,  though  the  Provisional 
Gpvernment  maintained  itself  in  office  by  tem- 
pering the  exercise  of  power  with  good  judgment. 
Indeed,  judging  only  from  the  news  of  frequent 
rioting  and  bloodshed,  one  might  infer  that  the 
country  had  dropped  back  into  the  worst  days  of 
Black  and  Tan  terrorism.  Mr.  de  Valera  and  his 
followers  continued  to  play  a  prominent  part  in 
the  disturbances.  Thus,  on  March  15,  the  former 
"President  of  the  Irish  Republic"  launched  a  new 
political  organization  named  the  Cumann  na 
Poblachta,  or  Republican  Society,  "  to  repudiate 
the   proposed    agreement    with    Great   Britain   as 


humiliating  to  the  nation  and  destructive  of  its 
rightful  status  and  claims.'' 

The  seriously  disturbed  state  of  the  country 
was  indicated  by  such  events  as  the  meeting  of  a 
convention  of  Irish  Army  rebels  at  Dublin  on 
March  26,  seating  some  200  delegates,  which  de- 
clared for  the  republic  and  a  renewal  of  the  boy- 
cott on  Belfast;  a  mutiny  of  the  Irish  Republican 
Army  brigade  staff  at  Athlone  on  the  27th;  the 
wrecking  of  the  Freeman's  Journal  in  Dublin  on 
the  30th  by  Irish  rebels  for  its  support  of  the 
Free  State  treaty;  a  parade  of  3,000  Irish  Army 
rebels  in  Dublin  on  April  2  in  defiance  of  head- 
quarters' orders;  stoppage,  amid  stormy  scenes, 
ot  a  meeting  addressed  by  Michael  Collins  at 
Castlebar,  County  Mayo,  on  April  6,  and  an  am- 
bush of  Free  State  troops  at  Bradbray  near  Dub- 
lin on  April  5.  Fears  that  the  anniversary  of  the 
Easter  rebellion  would  issue  in  a  bloody  conflict 
of  Irish  against  Irish  were  quieted  on  April  11 
by  the  arrangement  of  a  peace  conference  be- 
tween Michael  Collins  and  Eamon  de  Valera,  to 
be  attended  by  Griffith  and  Brugha  respectively. 
The  sponsors  for  this  happy  plan  were  the  Cath- 
olic Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  Dublin.  It  was  also  arranged  that  the  latter, 
together  with  Stephen  O'Mara,  senior,  of  Limer- 
ick, would  attend  the  conference. 

Previous  indications  that  these  troubles  were 
fomented  by  extreme  radical  or  Communist  ele- 
ments found  definite  expression  in  a  pronounce- 
ment by  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  who  declared  "they 
were  convinced  that  factions  whose  aim  probably 
is  pure  anarchy  are  using  the  traditional  opposi- 
tion for  their  own  purposes."  They,  therefore, 
urged  all  Christians,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  to 
unite  for  the  safety  of  their  country. 

In  Ulster  guerrilla  fighting  became  general 
along  the  border,  and  Belfast  continued  to  be  the 
centre  of  numerous  factional  outbursts,  the  latter 
being  attended  by  considerable  loss  of  life.  In 
the  Sperrin  Mountains  of  County  Tyrone,  Crown 
forces  engaged  rebel  bands  during  several  nights, 
a  total  of  25  rebels  being  killed  by  April  4. 


BELGIUM'S  TREATY  WITH  LUXEMBURG 


THE  economic  union  between  Belgium  and  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  goes  into  full  ef- 
fect on  May  1, 1922,  when  the  customs  frontier  be- 
tween the  two  countries  is  abolished.  A  general 
outline  of  this  Economic  Convention  was  given  in 
the  April  number  of  Current  History,  page 
170).  Ratifications  were  exchanged  March  6, 
and  the  full  treaty  has  now  been  officially  pub- 
lished by  the  Belgian  Government  ("Moniteur 
Beige,"  March  11).  The  principal  points  of  the 
convention  are  these: 

Each  nation  preserves  its  absolute  sdvereignty 
and  political  independence.  The  customs-frontier 
between  Belgium  and  the  Grand  Duchy  is  abol- 
ished. Luxemburg  adopts  the  Belgian  tariff 
schedule  on  its  other  frontiers.  Receipts  from 
customs  are  to  be  pooled  and  divided  in  propor- 
tion to  population.  Henceforth,  so  far  as  other 
powers  are   concerned,   Belgium    and   the   Grand 


Duchy  constitute  one  single  entity  in  economic 
matters,  and  future  commercial  treaties  will  be 
concluded  by  Belgium  in  the  name  of  the  Cus- 
toms Union.  The  Grand  Duchy  has  very  few 
consular  agents  in  foreign  countries  and,  since 
1880,  the  protection  of  its  commercial  interests 
has  been  cared  for,  chiefly,  by  the  consular  agents 
of  Holland;  this  duty  will  now  be  confided  to 
the  Belgian  Consuls. 

The  Grand  Ducal  currency  will  be  retired  and 
the  Belgian  monetary  system  will  be  extended 
over  Luxemburg.  The  treaty  also  provides  for 
the  operation  of  the  Grand  Duchy's  railways, 
which  constitute  Belgium's  principal  outlet  toward 
Alsace-Lorraine,  Switzerland,  Southern  Germany, 
Italy,  and  the  countries  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe.  Three  mixed  commissions  and  a  Court  of 
Arbitration  have  been  provided  to  carry  out  the 
agreement  on  an  equitable  basis. 


ENGLAND  AND  THE  DOMINIONS 

[Period  Ended  April  15,   1922] 


THE  outstanding  political  event  of  the  month 
in  England  was  the  overwhelming  victory  of 
Premier  Lloyd  George  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  April  3  by  a  vote  of  372  to  94.  This 
was  on  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Coalition  Gov- 
ernment, with  special  relation  to  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  plans  for  the  Genoa  conference.  The 
motion  read:     "That  this  House  approve  the  reso- 
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lutions  passed  by  the  Supreme  Council  at  Cannes 
as  the  basis  of  the  Genoa  conference  and  will 
support  his  Majesty's  Government  in  endeavor- 
ing to  give  effect  to  them."  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
had  returned  from  a  three  weeks'  vacation  in 
Wales  much  invigorated  and  in  a  long  speech 
favored  cautious  recognition  of  the  Soviet,  criti- 
cised the  Labor  Party,  jested  at  the  expense  of 
the  Cabinet  die-hards,  and  urged  exchange  sta- 
bility on  the  basis  of  money  devaluation  and  bal- 
ance of  budgets. 

The  labor  situation  again  developed  a  crisis 
when  300,000  members  of  the  Engineering  Union 
were  locked  out  on  March  11.  With  the  failure 
of  negotiations  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed, 300,000  more  shipyard  workers  were  pres- 
ently involved.  Thereupon  the  Engineering  Em- 
ployers' Federation  posted  notices  on  March  29 
warning  of  a  lockout  of  the  members  of  forty- 
seven  additional  unions,  making  a  grand  total  of 
850,000  men  affected.  On  April  3,  as  neither  side 
appeared  able  to  meet  on  conciliatory  terms,  and 
as  paralysis  of  British  trade  was  threatened,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  intervened.  His  influence  was  be- 
lieved to  have  been  responsible  for  the  suspension 
on  April  5  of  the  additional  lockout  notices  and 
for  the  arranging  of  direct  negotiations  between 
the  men's  leaders  and  the  employers'  federations, 
commencing  April  10. 


From  a  royal  commission  report  of  March  24  it 
was  gathered  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  univer- 
sities were  no  longer  able  to  pay  their  way,  owing 
to  the  change  in  the  value  of  money.  In  recom- 
mending substantial  increase  of  grants,  the  com- 
mission said :  "  Unless  help  comes  from  outside, 
the  universities  will  be  forced  to  raise  their  fees 
to  an  excessive  degree,  thus  excluding  many  stu- 
dents, not  only  of  the  artisan,  but  of  the  pro- 
fessional class." 

The  conferring  of  an  earldom  on  Sir  Arthur  J. 
Balfour  was  announced  officially  on  April  12.  He 
had  recently  been  made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter. 
Having  already  given  up  the  peculiar  distinction 
of  being  a  statesman  without  a  title,  he  is  now 
willing  to  enter  the  House  of  Lords  to  strengthen 
the  Government's  position  there.  Mr.  Balfour  will 
henceforth  be  known  as  Earl  Balfour  of  Whit- 
tin  ghame." 

Australia 

Immigration  problems  remain  the  chief  concern 
of  Australia.  To  offset  the  growing  pressure  of 
Chinese  and  Japanese  labor,  Premier  Hughes  has 
sanctioned  an  agreement  between  the  Italian  and 
British  Governments  for  an  extensive  immigration 
of  Italian  farmers  to  Australia  to  take  up  unset- 
tled lands.  Sir  James  Mitchell,  Premier  of  West- 
ern Australia,  at  a  banquet  in  London  on  March 
21,  pleaded  for  a  steady  stream  of  immigration 
that  would  fill  up  the  624,000,000  acres  of  his 
country,  now  peopled  by  only  330,000  persons 
The  State  of  Victoria  in  March  sent  John  Mc- 
Whae  to  London  as  Agent  General  to  promote  im- 
migration, and  Premier  H.  N.  Barwell  of  South 
Australia  is  in  England  trying  to  recruit  6,000 
boys  for  apprenticeship  to  South  Australian 
farmers. 
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Royal  assent  was  given  in  March  to  the  bill  for 
the  abolition  of  the  Queensland  Upper  House, 
which  the  Prime  Minister  called  "  the  home  of 
reactionary  interests." 

In  New  South  Wales  a  bill  has  been  introduced 
to  break  up  large  estates,  of  which  there  were 
seventy-two  in  1919  exceeding  50,000  acres  each. 
It  limits  holdings  to  a  valuation  of  £20,000  and 
empowers  the  State  to  acquire  the  excess  by 
eminent  domain. 

The  Australian  House  of  Representatives  in 
March  passed  a  bill  to  protect  the  native  of  the 
mandated  territory  of  New  Guinea.  No  forced 
labor  will  be  permitted.  A  new  schedule  of  im- 
port duties  and  of  export  duties  on  unexpropriated 
produce  was  adopted.  Most  of  the  plantations 
are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  alien  property  cus- 
todian. 

New  Zealand 

A  total  lack  of  shipments  of  frozen  meat  during 
1921  was  responsible  for  95  per  cent,  of  the  de- 
crease in  exports  from  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
to  the  United  States,  from  $13,307,846  in  1920  to 
$3,903,541,  in  1921.  This  is  due  to  the  dispute 
between  the  Government  and  American  packers, 
the  latter  being  restricted  in  operation.  On 
March  31,  however,  the  Government  decided  to 
allow  the  Armour  beef  packers  to  begin  busi- 
ness, the  Control  Board  believing  it  was  suf- 
ficiently empowered  to  safeguard  the  producers' 
interests. 

Chief  Toelupe,  leader  of  the  house  of  native 
Samoan  rulers,  at  a  meeting  in  Apia,  announced 
that  the  Samoans  accept  as  final  the  British  de- 
cision that  the  mandate  over  Samoa  cannot  be  re- 
moved from  the  control  of  New  Zealand  without 
a  decision  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

A  citizens'  association  of  white  residents  on 
April  1  adopted  a  resolution  to  request  a  plebi- 
scite of  taxpayers  to  determine  whether  prohibi- 
tion, now  enforced  in  Samoa,  should  be  lifted. 

India 

In  addition  to  the  threatening  politica*  outlook, 
the  Indian  Budget  statement  laid  before  the  Leg- 
islative Assembly  at  Delhi  on  March  2  was  char- 
acterized as  the  most  dismal  in  India's  modern 
history ;  it  disclosed  a  deficit  of  34  crores  of 
rupes,  or  about  £22,000,000.  One  of  its  most  un- 
fortunate features  was  the  conversion  of  the 
valuable  asset  of  State-owned  railways  into  a 
debtor  proposition  for  the  first  time  in  several 
decades.  The  budget,  as  finally  passed  on  March 
22,  reduced  the  deficit  for  the  current  year  by 
£2,833,333,  and  for  the  coming  year  by  about 
£2,000,000  through  permitting  the  utilization  of 
the  interest  on  paper  currency  securities  as  rev- 
enue during  the  two  years. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  ended  his  Indian  tour 
on  March  17,  when  he  embarked  at  Karachi  for 
the  Far  East.  Opinions  on  the  value;  of  his 
presence  in  India  continued  to  differ.  One  con- 
tention was  that  in  "  making  England  see  and 
think"  he  had  performed  a  valuable  public  ser- 
vice; the  other  was  that  besides  the  bad  policy 
of  the  trip,  his  very  democratic  affability  was  of 
a  modern  type  of  monarch  "  that  can  have  no 
future  in  India." 

At    Ahmedabad    on    March    18,    Mohandas    K. 
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Sultan  Fuad  Pasha  now  King-  of  Egypt  and 
head  of  an  independent  State 

Gandhi,  the  non-co-operationist  leader,  was  sen- 
tenced to  six  years'  imprisonment  for  sedition. 
Mr.  Gandhi  thanked  the  Court  for  its  courtesy, 
and  said  he  considered  the  sentence  as  light  as 
any  judge  could  possibly  have  inflicted.  In 
previously  making  a  long  speech  he  explained 
how,  from  being  a  stanch  loyalist,  he  had  become 
an  uncompromising  disaffectionist.  News  of  the 
sentence  spread  quickly  among  intensely  inter- 
ested crowds,  but  there  was  no   disorder. 

A  notable  speech  was  made  on  March  28  by 
the  Maharaja  of  Alwar  in  the  presence  of  the 
Viceroy,  Lord  Reading.  He  said  the  Princes  of 
India  sometimes  received  gratuitous  advice  from 
quarters  not  directly  concerned  in  their  affairs. 
We  try,  however,"  he  said,  "  to  look  beyond 
this  and  to  march  forward  determinedly.  United 
India  will  again  achieve  in  the  future  the  great 
position  she  held  in  ages  past."  Alluding  to  the 
Chamber  of  Princes,  he  said  the  Government  con- 
stituted the  United  States  of  India,  in  which 
every  State  was  working  out  its  own  destiny.  The 
Maharaja  eulogized  the  work  of  Edwin  S.  Mon- 
tagu, former  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and  said 
the  Indian  States  owed  much  to  him  for  their  re- 
forms. 

The  unrest  in  India  was  reported  as  unabated. 
A  drive  against  the  Akali  Dal  throughout  the 
Punjab  opened  on  March  21,  when  police  and 
troops  raided  numerous  districts  with  orders  to 
confiscate  arms.  The  Sikhs  made  little  resistence, 
though  several  hundred  village  leaders  were 
taken  into  custody.  An  odd  compromise  was  ef- 
fected whereby  the  kirpan,  or  long  blade,  was  not 
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to  be  considered  an  offensive  weapon  if  worn 
slung  from  the  waist  and  sheathed,  the  reverse 
being  the  case  if  slung  from  the  shoulder,  or 
carried  drawn.  Many  officials  criticised  this 
kirpan  pact  as  approaching  absurdity,  since  it 
leaves  the  Sikh  in  possession  of  a  favorite 
weapon. 

The  founding  of  a  new  university  at  Shan- 
tinketan,  Bengal,  by  Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore,  the 
Hindu  poet,  was  announced  April  16.  The  name 
of  the  institution  is  Visva-bharati  Parishat.  Two 
of  its  objects  are  to  bring  together  the  various 
scattered  cultures  of  the  East  and  to  provide  for 
the  exchange  of  knowledge  between  the  East  and 
the  West. 

Egypt 

Egyptian  students  made  a  demonstration  against 
the  new  regime  in  front  of  the  palace  of  King 
Fuad  in  Cairo  on  March  18,  two  days  after  the 
proclamation  of  sovereignty,  and  again  on  March 
20,  maltreating  a  number  of  persons  who  were 
returning  from  the  King's  reception.  The 
Egyptian  troops  did  not  interfere  and  were  witli- 
drawn,  mounted  police  restoring  order.  King 
Fuad  the  same  day  visited  Adly  Yeghen  Pasha, 
who  headed  the  Egyptian  delegation  to  London, 
and  thanked  him  for  the  part  he  had  played  in 
obtaining  Egypt's  independence.  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  of  Italy,  on  March  25,  conferred  the 
Order  of  the  Annunziata  on  King  Fuad  and  Pre- 
mier Facta  sent  a  telegram  hoping  for  "  pros- 
perity, close  friendship  and  close  economic  rela- 
tions." Marquis  Curzon,  British  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, on  March  27  sent  dispatches  to  all  British 
ambassadors,  saying   that  the  termination  of  the 


protectorate  involved  no  change  in  Egypt's  status 
toward  other  powers  and  the  British  Government 
would  regard  as  unfriendly  any  attempted  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  Egypt  by  another  power, 
and  would  repel  any  aggression  upon  Egyptian 
territory. 

South  Africa 

The  South  African  mine  strike,  after  lasting 
sixty-seven  days,  and  after  the  failure  of 
the  serious  armed  revolt  (see  Current  His- 
tory for  April,  page  161),  was  officially 
declared  off  by  all  the  unions  concerned  on 
March  18.  The  Mine  Workers'  Union,  rep- 
resenting 21,000  men,  dissociated  itself  com- 
pletely from  the  revolutionary  movement  and 
passed  a  resolution  repudiating  and  condemn- 
ing it.  Premier  Smuts,  reviewing  the  out- 
break before  the  House  of  Assembly,  said  the 
aim  of  the  revolutionists  was  undoubtedly  the 
setting  up  of  a  Soviet  republic  in  South  Africa. 
Six  thousand  prisoners  were  taken  and  those 
among  them  responsible  for  outrages  were  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  ordinary  courts  instead  of  by 
courts-martial.  The  Government  forces  lost  fifty 
killed  and  237  wounded,  while  the  rebels  lost  133 
killed  and  287  wounded.  The  cost  to  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  is  estimated  to  be  fully  $25,000,- 
000.  African  natives  did  not  take  part  in  the  re- 
bellion. On  April  5  there  were  12,400  natives  em- 
ployed in  the  mines  and  12,629  whites.  Six  thou- 
sand Europeans  formerly  employed  in  the  Rand 
district  were  reported  out  of  work. 

The  House  of  Assembly  on  March  23  rejected^ 
by  a  vote  of  55  to  51,  a  bill  which  would  grant 
the  franchise  to  women. 


FINLAND'S  RELATIONS  WITH  BALTIC  NEIGHBORS 


FINLAND'S  delegation  to  the  Genoa  confer- 
ence consists  of  Premier  J.  H.  Vennola  and 
C.  Enckell,  Minister  to  Paris;  also  Vaino  Tan- 
ner, Socialist  leader  of  the  Finnish  Riksdag,  a 
lawyer  and  financier.  Assisting  these  are  the 
financial  experts,  K.  G.  Idman,  Minister  to  Co- 
penhagen, and  O.  J.  Wasastjerna,  a  banker. 

Foreign  Minister  Holsti  represented  Finland  at 
the  conference  of  the  Baltic  States  (minus  Li- 
thuania), and  Poland  at  Warsaw,  beginning  the 
middle  of  March,  to  prepare  a  common  policy 
with  regard  to  Russia,  to  be  adhered  to  at  Genoa. 
This  meeting  was  also  to  form  a  commercial 
agreement  among  themselves.  It  was  a  sequel  of 
the  Helsingfors  meeling  of  last  July,  and  ended 
with  the  signing  of  a  political,  commercial  and 
economic  agreement.  On  his  return  to  Helsing- 
fors, March  23,  M.  Holsti  said  that  the  Warsaw 
meeting  was  the  most  important  of  the  so-called 
Baltic  conferences  so  far  held,  the  first  result,  in 
fact,  of  preparatory  work  done  by  earlier  con- 
ferences held  at  Helsingfors  and  Riga.  Its  pur- 
pose was  co-ordination  of  the  foreign  policies  of 
the  participant  countries,  so  far  as  their  common 
interests  required.  They  agreed  upon  mutual 
recognition  of  peace  treaties  concluded  severally 
with  Russia,  avoidance  of  disputes  with  one  an- 


other, and  endeavor  to  improve  their  economic 
intercourse  and  to  strengthen  their  mutual  rela- 
tions. Friendly  understanding  among  themselves, 
said  M.  Holsti,  will  render  possible  political  and 
economic  collaboration  with  the  outer  world. 
Thev  agreed  upon  benevolent  neutrality  in  case 
one  of  the  participant  countries  was  attacked  by 
another. 

The  Finnish  proposal  to  resume  the  work  of 
the  Mixed  Committee  appointed  by  the  Dorpat 
treaty  with  a  view  to  securing  the  boundary  set- 
tlement as  soon  as  possible  was  approved  by  the 
Executive  Soviet,  March  15.  Further  the  Soviet 
communicated  that  it  was  not  opposed  to  the  set- 
ting up  of  a  Finnish  Consulate  General  in  Petro- 
grad.  On  March  24,  after  an  interruption  of 
three  months,  the  Mixed  Commission  met  in  Hel- 
singfors and  continued  the  boundary  negotia- 
tions. 

The  Finno-German  agreements  of  1918  having 
become  invalid,  negotiations  were  recently  opened 
between  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Finland  and 
Germany  for  an  agreement  as  to  communication 
between  the  two  countries  and  return  of  Finnish 
ships'  cargoes  confiscated  by  Germany  during  the 
war.  Finnish  delegates  left  for  Berlin  March  25 
to  conclude  the  negotiations. 


THE 

MONTH  IN 

GERMANY 

[Period  Ended  April  15,  1922] 


THE  German  mark  reached  its  minimum  at 
New  York  on  March  24,  when  3  1-3  marks 
sold  for  1  cent.  During  the  opening  of  the 
Genoa  Conference  the  rate  rose  to  about  3  for  a 
cent.  Wages  paid  in  Berlin  March  1,  1922,  were 
as  follows,  in  marks  per  week:  Bricklayers  and 
erectors,  760;  painters,  650;  tailors,  660;  cut- 
ters, 826;  seamstresses,  418;  bakers,  660;  coop- 
ers and  saddlers,  800;  teamsters,  600;  miners,  700 
to  750.  To  reduce  this  to  dollars,  divide  by  300, 
and  you  have  the  weekly  wages  of  these  trades 
in  terms  of  the  present  exchange  rate. 

The  German  Reichsbank  increased  its  note  cir- 
culation during  the  last  week  in  March  by 
nearly  8,000,000,000  marks.  The  total  circula- 
tion on  April  7  was  nearly  132,000,000,000  marks, 
as  against  45,000,000,000  on  the  corresponding 
date  of  1^20.  The  German  foreign  trade  for  Feb- 
ruary showed  an  export  surplus  of  2,500,000,000 
marks,  the  total  imports  and  exports  reaching  26,- 
000,000,000  marks. 

All  American  troops  are  to  be  withdrawn 
from  the  Rhine  as  soon  as  possible.  They  are 
to  be  replaced  by  two  French  divisions,  which  will 
make  a  total  of  eight  French  divisions  in  the  oc- 
cupied area.  The  French  troops  will  be  under 
the  command  of  General  Degoutte. 

Notes  have  been  received  by  the  American 
Government  from  France,  Belgium,  Italy  and 
Great  Britain,  stating  that  they  recognize  our 
claim  for  reimbursement  for  the  expense  of  the 
American  troops  on  the  Rhine,  the  amount  due 
up  to  May  1,  1921,  being  $241,000,000. 

Dr.  Otto  Wiedfeldt,  the  first  director  of 
Krupp's,  has  been  appointed  German  Ambassador 
to  the.  United  States.  He  is  a  man  of  large  busi- 
ness experience,  and  of  high  intellectual  attain- 
ments. 

General  Erich  von  Falkenhayn,  formerly  Min- 
ister of  War  and  one-time  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
German  Army,  died  April  7  near  Potsdam. 

Of  the  twenty-nine  young  Germans  arrested  in 
December  in  Diisseldorf,  charged  with  having 
conspired  to  arm  the  reactionaries  and  promote 
civil  war  to  re-establish  the  German  monarchy, 
nineteen  were  found  guilty  by  a  French  court- 
martial  and  sentenced  to  jail  terms  of  from  one 
to  three  years. 

Seven  air  travel  companies  are  operating  in 
Germany;  in  1921  they  carried  6,820  persons. 
The  Russian  Government  has  granted  a  mo- 
nopoly to  a  German  company  for  operating  an  air 
service  that  is  to  connect  the  most  important  Rus- 
sian   cities.      A    line    has    been    opened    between 
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Petrograd  and  Moscow,  to  be  followed  by  one 
between  Moscow  and  Kiev.  Works  for  manufac- 
turing airplanes  are  being  built  in  Moscow  and 
Petrograd  by  a  Russo-German.  The  fares  are  api- 
pioximately  those  for  first-class  railway  travel. 

There  are  today  700,000  laborers  in  Germany 
in  the  Farm  Workers'  Union,  against  8,000  in 
1918.  Of  the  12,530,238  persons  in  Germany  be- 
longing to  labor  organizations  on  Jan.  1,  1921, 
7,601,035  were  members  of  the  so-called  Free 
Trade  Union,  based  on  socialist  principles,  and 
750,456  were  enrolled  in  the  General  Free  Office 
Employes'  League.  There  were  1,700,000  work- 
ers in  the  Christian  National  Unions.  The  Com- 
munist Unions  have  a  membership  of  246,000. 

According  to  statistics  compiled  by  General  von 
Altrock,  German  losses  in  the  war  were  1,805,- 
555  killed,  4,246,779  wounded.  The  losses  during 
the  war  of  1870-71  were  41,413  killed  and  85,- 
543  wounded.  The  number  of  regular  army  of- 
ficers killed  in  the  world  war  was  53,335  and  96,- 
213  officers  were  wounded.  General  von  Altrock 
states  that  approximately  13,000,000  men  were 
with  the  colors,  so  that  one  man  out  of  seven 
was  killed;  but  when  indirect  losses  and  reduced 
birth  rate  are  considered,  Germany  lost,  all  told, 
12,000,000  by  the  war. 

Of  the  total  male  population,  Prussia  lost  5.64 
per  cent,  Bavaria  5.62  per  cent..  Saxony  5.43  per 
total  loss  of  the  male  population  of  the  empire 
cent,  and  Wurtemberg  6.28  per  cent.,  making  the 
average  5.64  per  cent. 


HUNGARY   AND   AUSTRIA 


[Period  Ended  April  15,   1922] 


THE  ex-King  and  Emperor,  Charles,  died  of 
pneumonia  in  his  exile  at  Funchal,  Madeira, 
on  April  1.  He  had  been  ill  for  a  little  over 
a  week.  The  physicians  in  attendance  refused  to 
attempt  to  save  his  life  by  a  transfusion  of  blood, 
offered  by  Queen  Zita.  News  of  the  death  of 
the  late  Emperor  had  a  profund  effect  in  Buda- 
pest, where  a  campaip;n  to  raise  funds  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  royal  family,  reduced  to  great  poverty 
in  their  exile,  resulted  in  subscriptions  totaling 
several  million  crowns.  The  whole  city  went  into 
mourning. 

A  proclamation,  signed  by  eighteen  prominent 
Legitimist  leaders,  headed  by  Counts  Apponyi  and 
Andrassy,  announced  the  succession  to  the  Hun- 
garian crown  of  Prince  Otto,  eldest  son  of 
Charles,  who  is  now  10  years  old,  and  the 
regency  of  Queen  Zita  pending  Otto's  coming  of 
age.  Cardinal  Czernoch,  the  Prince  Primate,  en- 
dorsed the  proclmation,  but  the  Government  of 
Regent  Horthy  refused  to  take  cognizance  of  it 
beyond  taking  measures  for  the  suppression  of  a 
possible  Legitimist  coup. 

A  new  outbreak  of  political  terrorism  occurred 
on  April  3.  when  a  bomb  was  hurled  into  a  hall 
where  a  banquet  of  the  Democratic  Club  was  be- 
ing held,  with  300  people  present.  The  Dem- 
ocratic Club  is  the  local  organization  of  the  Vaz- 
sonyi  Party  and  consists  of  middle  class  business 
and  professional  men,  mostly  Jewish,  It  is 
royalist  with  liberal  coloring.  Four  persons  were 
killed,  and  over  thirty  injured.  The  bomb  was 
apparently  intended  for  Deputy  Rassay,  one  of 
the  anti-White  Terrorist  leaders  in  Parliament, 
who  for  some  time  had  been  the  butt  of  persecu- 
tion by  the  Society  of  Awakening  Hungarians 
and  the  military  terrorists  supporting  Regent 
Horthy.  Rassay  was  to  speak  at  the  dinner,  but 
arrived  late,  thus  escaping  injury. 

Great  indignation  was  aroused  over  the  electoral 
edict  of  the  Bethlen  Government,  abolishing  uni- 
versal   suffrage,    thus    reducing   the   electorate   by 


one-fourth,  and  substituting  open  polling  for 
secret  ballot.  It  was  pointed  out  by  the  Progres- 
sives that  in  this  manner  the  terrorist  bands  will 
be  able  to  prevent  adherents  of  the  Opposition 
from  casting  their  votes.  A  Budapest  corres- 
pondent of  the  Neues  Wiener  Tagblatt  asserts 
that  a  free  and  unhampered  election  would  sweep 
the  Horthy  regime  away. 

Mr.  Zoltan  Szasz,  regarded  as  the  for3most  Hun- 
garian political  writer,  has  been  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment for  two  years  and  six  months  because 
of  his  strictures  upon  governmental  policy  con- 
tained in  articles  contributed  by  him  to  Vienna 
newspapers. 

Austria 

There  was  great  excitement  and  indignation 
in  Austria  over  the  Hungarian  demand,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Interallied  Boundary  Commission 
in  charge  of  fixing  the  Burgenland  frontier,  for 
the  restoration  of  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  dis- 
puted territory.  *  *  *  Hungarian  bandits, 
believed  to  be  Government  troops  in  disguise,  in- 
vaded Austrian  territory  in  the  Burgenland,  mur- 
dering and  pillaging  on  their  way.  The  troops 
guarding  the  frontier  were  reinforced  by  2,000 
men,  and  a  note  of  protest  was  dispatched  to 
Budapest. 

The  National  Assembly  passed  a  bill  providing 
for  sweeping  measures  of  taxation  and  adminis- 
trative economy.  The  reforms  were  stipulated  by 
France  and  Great  Britain  as  a  condition  of  credits 
to  be  extended  to  the  Austrian  Government. 

The  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
adopted  a  resolution,  which  had  already  passed 
the  Senate,  authorizing  a  twenty-five  year  exten- 
sion for  payment  by  Austria  of  $25,000,000  for 
flour  purchased  in  America. 

A  Royalist  demonstration,  following  upon  the 
requiem  mass  said  for  the  ex-Emperor  Charles, 
was  dispersed  bv  the  Vienna  police  in  front  of 
the  Parliament  Building. 


HOLLAND'S  NAVAL  CONTROVERSY 


THE  question  of  defense  for  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  in  connection  with  the  result  of  the 
Washington  Armament  Conference,  caused  a 
great  controversy  throughout  Holland.  The 
Government  had  proposed  a  naval  program  pro- 
viding for  important  additions  to  the  East  Indian 
defense  fleet  through  a  period  of  six  years. 
Many  Hollanders,  especially  the  Socialists  and 
Communists,  contended  for  revision  of  the  naval 
program  and  curtailment  of  the  naval  budget, 
declaring  that  the  Four-Power  Treaty  precluded 
the  chance  of  war  in  the  Pacific  and  rendered 
the  defense  of  the  neutrality  of  their  colonies 
superfluous.       The     naval     men,     however,     and 


especially  Foreign  Minister  Van  Karnebeek,  de- 
fended vigorously  the  enlargement  program. 
Minister  Van  Karnebeek.  addressing  Parliament 
on  the  naval  bill,  April  6,  declared  that,  valuable 
as  the  Washington  conference  was,  he  could  not 
see  how  it  affected  the  Dutch  program,  as  the 
bill  conformed  to  the  Washington  fleet  treaty. 
He  added  that  other  countries  were  disinclined 
to  naval  disarmament,  and  that  if  the  Four- 
Power  Treaty  did  not  provide  a  guarantee,  it 
was  questionable  whether  Holland  could  confine 
herself  to  the  treaty  minimum,  as  territory  of 
such  importance  as  the  Dutch  East  Indies  would 
undoubtedly  suffer  from  the  creation  of  doubt 
as  to  its  power  of  self-defense. 


FRANCE'S  COLONIAL  EMPIRE 


[Period  Ended  April  15,   1922] 


GREAT  political  and  commercial  importance 
was  attached  in  France  to  President  Mille- 
rand's  tour  of  the  African  Colonies,  beginning 
April  6  and  scheduled  to  last  about  a  month. 
.Starting  from  Marakech,  Morocco,  with  a  large 
party,  the  plan  was  to  make  most  of  the  journey 
by  automobiles,  visiting  Rabat,  Fez  and  Oudja, 
in  Morocco,  and  then  proceeding  to  Algeria  and 
Tunis,  The  double  purpose  of  the  tour  was  to 
pay  France's  tribute  to  the  Moroccan  and  Al- 
gerian soldiers  who  fought  in  the  French  ranks 
in  the  World  War  and  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  the  projects  France  is  starting  all  over 
her  African  colonies.  These  include  construc- 
tion, improved  ports,  new  railroad  lines  and  a 
great  road  system  which  will  aid  the  develop- 
ment of  agriculture  and  mining.  French  colonial 
work  is  characterized  by  the  policy  of  making 
every  native  consider  himself  a  Frenchman, 
whatever  be  his  complexion  or  religion,  and  giving 
him  representation  in  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  The  attitude  of  the  French  people 
toward  these  colonials  is  expressed  in  General 
Mangin's  phrase:  "France  is  a  country  of 
100,000,000  people." 

This  policy  does  not  assure  unbroken  harmony, 
as  instanced  in  the  surprise  attack  by  Moroccan 
tribesmen  in  the  Moulouya  Valley,  March  30,  on 
two  French  columns,  killing  or  wounding  700 
men.  This  valley  is  on  the  border  of  French  and 
Spanish  Morocco,  close  to  the  Moorish-Spanish 
battlefields  south  of  Melilla. 

On  April  14,  the  French  President  was  received 
with  distinguished  courtesy  by  General  Beren- 
giier,  the  Spanish  High  Commissioner  in  Spanish 
Morocco,  at  his  Fez  Residency.  Making  his  ad- 
dress of  welcome  in  his  campaign  uniform.  Gen- 
eral   Berenguer    expressed    admiration    for    the 


"extremely  able  military  work  of  preserving 
pacific  penetration"  of  Morocco  by  the  French, 
the  results  of  which  he  declared  President 
Millerand  was  able  to  observe  as  an  example  of 
"marked  French  colonial  genius."  In  reply. 
President  Millerand  replied  appropriately. 

Considerable  anxiety  was  being  created  on 
April  14  by  the  combined  Nationalist  and  Com- 
munist agitation  in  Tunis  on  the  eve  of  President 
Millerand's  visit  there,  though  officially  it  was 
said  that  the  persons  engaged  in  it  did  not  ex- 
ceed 500  or  600  in  number. 

On  March  17,  M.  Philippe  Berthelot,  late  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
was  suspended  from  his  duties  for  a  period  of 
ten  years,  as  a  result  of  his  intervention  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Banque  Industrielle  de  Chine.  He 
has  the  rank  of  an  Ambassador,  and  the  suspen- 
sion decree  means  that  he  will  receive  no  re- 
muneration for  a  decade.  He  was  found  guilty 
of  committing  imprudence  of  an  administrative 
order  and  of  not  distinguishing  adequately  be- 
tween his  duties  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  his  personal  interest  in  the  bank. 
He  was  saved  from  dismissal  only  becaiuse  it  was 
not  found  that  he  had  favored,  the  interests  of 
the  bank  against  the  State.  The  usual  suspen- 
sion from  duty  is  five  years,  and  the  French 
Ministry  seemed  to  take  a  serious  view  of  his 
offense.  Premier  Poincare  was  responsible  for 
the  severity  of  his  punishment. 

The  month  was  a  stormy  period  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  over  the  question  of  limitation  of 
land  and  naval  armaments  and  the  Genoa  guar- 
antees. It  was  finally  decided  to  support  the 
Lloyd  George  program  at  the  conference. 

[Full  details  of  the  opening  of  the  Genoa  con- 
ference will  be  found  elsewhere  in  these  pages.] 


ITALY'S  FOREIGN   POLICY 


[Period  Ended  April  15,   1922] 


SIGNOR  FACTA,  the  new  Italian  Premier,  ap- 
peared  before  the  Italian  Senate  on  March 
15  to  explain  the  principles  which  this  Gov- 
ernment would  follow  wth  respect  to  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign  relations.  Internally,  the  first 
necessity  was  the  maintenance  of  public  order,  he 
declared.  It  was  impossible  to  allow  a  part  of 
the  citizens  to  disturb  the  rights  of  the  rest.  With 
this  obvious  reference  to  the  Fascisti  and  the 
Communists,  he  passed  on  to  foreign  affairs,  re- 
capitulating the  ties  of  friendship  linking  Italy 
with  the  rest  of  Europe,  including  the  Central 
Powers  and  Russia.  He  referred  also  to  the  Italian 
«  policy  in  Asia  Minor,  and  to  the  Fiume  situation, 
declaring  that  the  Italian  Government  would  re- 
spect its  international  engagements  toward  Jugo- 
slavia, while  acting  in  full  accord  with  Italian 
patriotic  feeling. 


Signor  Schanzer,  the  Foreign  Minister,  speak- 
ing before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of 
Parliament  on  March  19,  reiterated  the  Govern- 
ment's assurances  that  the  Fiume  question  was 
being  discussed  with  Belgrade  on  a  friendly  and 
amicable  basis.  The  unpleasantness  with  Greece 
over  a  Greek  attempt  to  seize  an  Italian  ship  on 
the  charge  that  it  was  bearing  arms  to  the  forces 
of  the  Turkish  Nationalist  leader,  Mustapha 
Kemal,  said  the  Foreign  Minister,  was  on  its  way 
to  a  pacific  settlement,  the  Greek  Government 
having  offered  its  excuses.  In  the  Chamber, 
Signor  Schanzer  declared  that  the  Italian  policy 
toward  Albania  as  an  independent  nation  would 
remain  unchanged,  except  that  Italy  would  ask  to 
be  allowed  to  withdraw  the  Italian  detachment  at 
Scutari.  He  spoke  also  at  considerable  length  on 
the  coming  conference  at  Genoa,  outlining  Italy's 
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policy  toward  European  peace  and  economic  re- 
storation which  Italy  would  pursue.  The  Cham- 
ber, by  a  vote  of  275  to  89,  passed  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  the  new  Government. 

The  Fiume  situation  was  reported  on  March  26 
to  be  serious,  threatening  international  complica- 
tions. President  Zanella  and  forty-nine  other 
members  of  the  Fiume  Constitutent  Assembly  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  Jugoslavia  when  the  Fascisti 
seized  the  city,  were  holding  official  sittings  on 
Jugoslav  territory,  and  had  appealed  to  the  Jugo- 
slav Premier  to  intervene  and  restore  normal  con- 
ditions in  Fiume.  These  exiled  Deputies,  repre- 
senting fully  two-thirds  of  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly, had  decided  not  to  return  to  Fiume  un- 
til all  the  Fascisti  legionaries  who  had  estab- 
lished a  military  dictatorship  had  been  expelled. 
Zanella  had  also  refused  to  treat  with  the  Italian 
diplomatic  officials  at  Fiume  until  all  the  de- 
mands of  the  Constituent  Assembly  had  been  ful- 
filled. He  was  planning  to  send  protests  to  all 
the  powers  of  Europe  against  the  Fascisti  coup. 
Lieutenant  Viola,  a  commander  of  the  Fiume 
Arditi,   and   four   companions,   were    arrested   by 


Jugoslav  soldiers  after  they  had  crossed  the 
Jugoslav  frontier,  and  broken  up  a  meeting  of 
Zanella  adherents  at  Potore,  eight  miles  from 
Fiume. 

Meanwhile  a  force  of  Italian  carabineers 
under  Colonel  Marra  was  in  provisional  control 
under  Colonel  Marra  were  in  provisional  control 
at  Fiume.  On  March  25  Marra  forbade  anyone 
in  Fiume  from  appearing  in  uniform  unless  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Italian  Army.  Alpini  to 
the  number  of  2,000  had  been  moved  by  the  or- 
ders of  the  Rome  Government  to  the  Fiume 
frontier.  These  were  the  troops  who  compelled 
Gabriele  d'Annunzio  to  surrender  Fiume,  and  they 
are  both  respected  and  feared  by  the  Fascisti. 

Italy's  population  on  Dec.  1,  1921,  was  38,835,- 
184,  including  1,564,691  persons  in  the  redeemed 
provinces,  according  to  figures  given  out  by  the 
Government  Statistics  Bureau  on  April  14.  ixie 
increase  over  the  census  of  1911,  excluding  the 
"  redeemed "  population,  amounted  to  7.5  per 
cent.  The  bureau  declared  the  new  figures  show 
the  greatest  increase  in  population  of  any  coun- 
try in  the  world. 


SCANDINAVIA  AND  THE  GENOA 
CONFERENCE 


[Period  Ended  April  1."),   1922] 


Sweden 

ON  the  initiative  of  the  Swedish  Government, 
a  conference  of  representatives  of  countries 
that  were  neutral  during  the  World  War 
was  convened  at  Stockholm,  March  18,  to  discuss 
a  common  policy  for  neutral  countries  at  the 
Genoa  Conference.  Present  were  Premier  Hjalmar 
Branting  of  Sweden,  Premier  Otto  Blehr  of  Nor- 
way, Foreign  Minister  Harald  Scavenius  of  Den- 
mark, and  the  Ministers  accredited  from  Holland, 
Switzerland,  and  Spain.  They  agreed  upon  their 
attitude  in  regard  to  the  principal  points  of  the 
Genoa  Conference  program,  especially  economic 
questions  of  common  interest  to  them.  On  the 
same  day,  it  was  announced  that  King  Gustaf 
had  chosen  as  Sweden's  delegates  to  the  Genoa 
Conference  Premier  and  Foreign  Minister  Hjal- 
mar Branting  and  (for  Counselors  of  State)  Sen- 
ator E.  Trygger  and  Sweden's  leading  financier, 
Marcus  Wallenberg:  also,  as  economic  and  finan- 
cial experts,  Professor  Karl  Gustaf  Cassell  (for 
questions  of  Russian  compensation),  District  Jus- 
tice G.  Sandstrom  and  President  A.  Thorberg  of 
the  Swedish  General  Labor  Federation  (for  labor 
questions  in  connection  with  the  problem  of  Eu- 
ropean reconstruction).  Professor  Cassell  of 
Stockholm  University,  as  an  international  finance 
expert,  has  acted  as  financial  adviser  to  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  his  writings  on  European 
financial  subjects  have  been  widely  quoted  in 
America. 

The  Swedish-Soviet  commercial  agreement, 
which  was  signed  by  Russian  and  Swedish  rep- 
resentatives on  Feb.  25  and  submitted  on  Marcli 
<!■   to    the    Riksdag    for    approval,    aroused    great 


opposition.  It  was  said  in  the  Riksdag,  March 
17,  that  the  greatest  mistake  in  it  was  the  de- 
ferring of  Russian  compensation;  that  the  Bol- 
sheviki  should  not  be  allowed  to  send  a  trade 
delegation  to  Sweden  numerically  greater  than 
Sweden  sent  to  Russia;  that  the  stipulation  of 
full  reciprocity  of  access  to  each  country  was  a 
great  danger  to  Sweden's  safety,  as  it  meant  an 
invasion  of  Russians  who  would  capture  a  large 
part  of  the  country's  trade.  So,  on  March  31,  it 
was  given  out  that  the  Swedish  Parliamentary 
Commission,  to  which  the  agreement  had  been 
referred,  had  advised  unfavorably  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  a   Swedish-Soviet  treaty  of  commerce. 

The  Riksdag  decided  on  April  8  to  repeal  the 
sliding  tariff  on  imported  grain  and  to  re-estab- 
lish the  old  system  of  fixed  tariffs,  the  import 
duty  thenceforth  to  be  3.70  kroner  per  hundred 
kilos. 

A  bill  favoring  a  consultative  referendum  on 
the  question  of  absolute  prohibition  for  next  Au- 
tumn was  passed  by  the  Second  Chamber  of  the 
Riksdag,  April  5.  Two  days  later  a  private  wire- 
less message  was  received  in  the  United  States 
stating  that  the  Swedish  Parliament  had  passed 
it.  A  clause  in  the  measure  provides  that  men 
and  women  shall  vote  separately. 

Denmark 

The  general  lockout  in  Denmark,  the  greatest 
labor  struggle  in  that  country's  history,  came  to 
an  end  April  7,  the  150,000  men  affected  by  it 
agreeing  to  resume  work  April  10.  The  trouble 
had  lasted  from  early  in  Januuary,  when  the  em- 
ployers attempted  to  cut  wages  20  per  cent,  and 
to  lengthen  the  working  day. 
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On  the  morning  of  April  5,  after  negotiations 
lasting  sixteen  hours,  the  Executive  Committees 
of  the  Danish  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Em- 
ployers' Association  reached  a  compromise  agree- 
ment for  ending  the  lockout.  Although  this  com- 
promise entailed  acceptance  by  the  men  of  the 
conditions  offered  by  the  employers  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  lockout  on  Feb.  15,  it  was  ratified 
by  genetral  meetings  of  the  two  organizations 
on  April  7.  The  Employers'  Association  cast  394 
votes  for  the  agreement,  41  against  it,  while  24 
abstained  from  voting.  The  federation  cast  385 
votes  for  it,  122  against  it,  and  59  did  not  vote. 

Denmark's  delegates  to  the  Genoa  conference, 
appointed  by  the  King  on  March  22,  were  Lord 
Chamberlain  H.  A.  Bernhof,  Danish  Minister  to 
Paris;  Bank  Director  Emil  Gliickstad,  a  member 
of  the  League  of  Nations  Economic  and  Financial 
Commission,  and  the  following  experts:  For  the 
Ministry  of  Finance,  the  Public  Debt  Director, 
Department  Chief  P.  O.  A.  Andersen;  for  the 
Ministry  of  Commerce,  Department  Chief  Gunni 
Busck-Nielsen,  and  for  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture, Lord  Chamberlain  Baron  Hans  Rosenkrantz 
of  the  International  Agricultural  Institute  in 
Rome. 

When  Queen  Alexandrine's  mother,  the  wid- 
owed Grand  Duchess  Anastasia  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  died  at  Cannes,  March  11,  she  was 
attended  by  her  Danish  Majesty  and  Crown  Prince 
Frederick  of  Denmark.  Attending  the  funeral 
were  also  the  Crown  Prince's  fiancee.  Princess 
Olga  of  Greece,  and  her  mother.  Queen  Alexan- 
drine left  the  royal  party  at  Saint  Raphael, 
where  the  Prefect  of  the  Maritime  Alps  and  many 
other  personages  paid  their  parting  respects  to 
her,  March  21,  as  she  started  for  home  by  way 
of  Paris.  Her  son.  Crown  Prince  Frederick,  ac- 
companied Princess  Olga  and  her  mother  for  a 
visit  in  Athens  via  Corfu,  where  Prince  Nicholas 
of  Greece  met  them. 

The  reinterment  ceremonies  in  Copenhagen  in 
honor  of  the  American  soldier  of  Danish  parent- 


age, whose  body  was  recently  exhumed  in  France, 
were  attended,  April  9,  by  officials  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legation  and  Consulate  and  the  Danish  War 
Department,  British  military  officers  and  a  mul- 
titude of  the  people  of  the  Danish  capital. 
American  doughboys  of  Danish  parentage,  in 
khaki  uniforms  and  wearing  their  war  medals, 
carried  the  coffin,  which  was  draped  with  an 
American  flag. 

It  transpired  March  16  that  Henry  Ford  had 
obtained  areas  in  Copenhagen  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  great  automobile  plant  to  supply  the 
demand  of  all  Northern  Europe.  He  had 
changed  his  plan  to  build  it  in  Germany  after 
strong  protests  from  the  German  automobile 
industry. 

Norway 

The  Norwegian  Council  of  State  appointed  the 
following  as  delegates  to  the  Genoa  Economic 
Conference:  Counselor  of  State  Johan  Ludvig 
Mowinckel,  Chairman,  and  Norway's  Minister  to 
Rome,  M.  Johannes  Irgens;  also,  as  experts,  Bank 
Director  P.  Volckmar,  Bureau  Chief  in  the  For- 
eign Department  Helge  Klaestad,  Captain  Fred- 
rik  Prytz,  and  President  Ole  O.  Lian  of  the 
Norwegian  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  Odelsthing  (lower  house)',  on  March  18, 
passed  a  bill  establishing  compulsory  arbitration 
in  labor  disputes.  The  Communists,  who  had  op- 
posed the  measure,  supported  the  bill  in  order 
to  avoid  a  Ministerial  crisis  and  the  formation  of 
a  Conservative  Cabinet. 

A  decline  in  note  circulation  from  378,000,000 
to  375,000,000  kroner,  whereas  the  gold  reserve 
remained  static  at  147,300,000  kroner,  was  shown 
by  the  February  report  of  the  Bank  of  Norway, 
which  was  made  public  in  the  United  States 
April  10.  The  index  figure  for  prices  showed 
a  fall  of  7  points,  from  260  to  253,  the  greatest 
fall  in  prices  being  for  petroleum,  gasoline  and 
metals. 


JAPAN  FULFILLING  THE  WASHINGTON  PACT 


[Period  Ended  April  15,  1922] 


JAPAN  had  begun  the  fulfillment  of  the  agree- 
ments reached  at  the  Washington  Conference 
by  the  end  of  February.  Suspension  of  work  on 
naval  construction  was  announced  by  the  man- 
agement of  the  Nagasaki  Works.  This  affected 
the  new  battleship  Tosa,  but  recently  launched, 
and  the  battle  cruiser  I'akao.  This  suspension, 
effected  by  the  orders  of  the  Tokio  Government, 
had  created  a  serious  situation  in  respect  to  the 
large  labor  force.  It  was  not  intended,  however, 
to  dismiss  any  employes  immediately.  The 
Japanese  evacuation  of  Shantung,  announced  by 
Major  General  Yui,  commander  of  the  Tsingtao 
garrison,  on  March  26,  had  begun  by  April  9, 
when  500  troops  embarked  on  a  transport  bound 
for  Japan.  The  Brandegee  reservation  to  the 
four-power  treaty  concluded  at  Washington  was 
generally  accepted  by  the  Japanese  press  at  the 
end  of  March  as  merely  a  political  gesture,  not 
affecting  the  value  of  the  ratification. 


The  manhood  suffrage  movement  in  Japan  con- 
tinues to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
which  the  Government  has  to  solve.  The  Kensei- 
kai,  or  Opposition  party,  presented  a  resolution 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  denouncing  the 
use  of  the  police  in  suppressing  the  mass  demon- 
strations attending  the  opening  of  the  suffrage 
debate  on  F'eb.  23.  The  continuance  of  the  de- 
bate drew  forth  many  declarations  that  the  de- 
mand for  liberal  suffrage  was  universal.  A  mass 
meeting  of  journalists  had  declared  but  three 
days  before  that  "the  cry  for  manhood  suffrage 
is  now  swelling  like  an  inundation  among  our 
people,  and  should  the  tide  be  long  stemmed,  if 
cannot  but  be  feared  that  our  constitutional  his- 
tory will  be  stained  by  a  serious  blot."  A  re- 
markable feature  of  the  movement  lies  in  the: 
fact  that  nearly  the  whole  Japanese  press,  rep- 
resenting all  parties  and  affiliations,  has  come 
out  in  favor  of  suffrage. 


POLAND'S  ANNEXATION  OF  VILNA 


[Period  Ended  April  15,  1922] 


THE  fall  of  the  Cabinet  of  Premier  Ponikow- 
ski  on  March  3,  caused  by  the  Government's 
inability  to  accept  the  demand  of  the  Po- 
lish Vilna  delegates  to  Warsaw — that  Vilna  be 
immediately  incorporated  '  with  Poland — was 
treated  in  the  April  Current  History.  The  Pre- 
mier's withdrawal,  however,  Was  only  temporary, 
as  he  was  asked  to  form  a  new  Cabinet  imme- 
diately. All  the  former  Ministers  were  recalled, 
with  three  exceptions — the  poi'tfolios  of  Trans- 
portation, Conmierce  and  Interior.  The  full  list 
follows: 

Antoni  Ponikowski — Premier  and  Minister  of 
Education. 

KoNSTANTY  Skirmunt — Foreign  Affairs. 

Jerzy  Michalski — Finance. 

LuDWiCK  Zagorny-Marynovski  —  Transporta- 
tion. 

Gabryel  Narutowicz — Public  Works. 

Kazimiers  Sosinkowski — War. 

Stefan  Ossowski — Commerce  and  Industry, 

Josef  Raczynski — Agriculture. 

Wladyslaw  Steslowicz — Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

WiTOLtt  Chodzko — Health. 

Bronislaw   Sobolewski — Justice. 

Josef  Wybicki — Former  German  Poland. 

LuDWiK  Darowski — Public  Welfare. 

Antoni  Kamienski — Interior. 

Ludwik  Zagorny-Marynowski,  the  new  Minis- 
ter of  Transportation,  is  a  railway  construction 
engineer,  and  has  occupied  important  official 
posts  in  Galicia  and  elsewhere.  Stefan  Ossowski, 
the  new  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  is 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Lwow,  and  was 
formerly  a  professor  at  the  IJniversity  of  Cracow. 
He  is  a  bank  official  of  eminence.  Antoni  Ka- 
mienski, the  new  Minister  of  the  Interior,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Warsaw  and  the 
Warsaw  Polytechnic.  As  a  mining  engineer,  he 
has  been  associated  with  iron  works  in  both  Up- 
per Silesia  and  former  Russian  Poland,  He  has 
had  administrative  experience  in  his  own  home 
district  of  Lodz, 

The  conference  between  representatives  of  the 
Baltic  States  and  Poland,  which  opened  in  War- 
saw on  March  12,  ended  on  March  19,  with  the 
conclusion  of  a  political  agreement  preparatory 
to  the  Genoa  conference.  This  agreement  recog- 
nized the  treaties  with  Russia,  refused  to  recog- 
nize any  treaty  aimed  against  any  of  the  signa- 
tory powers,  declared  for  benevolent  neutrality 
in  case  any  one  of  them  were  attacked,  and  en- 
visaged the  conclusion  of  administrative  and  eco- 
nomic pacts,  M,  Skirmunt  declared  at  the  close 
of  the  sessions  that  the  results  attained  would 
greatly  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  Bal- 
tic States,  M,  Meierowicz,  the  Latvian  Premier, 
expressed  a  similar  conviction,  and  declared  that 
Lithuania  would  enter  the  association  later.  Simi- 
lar agreements  regarding  a  common  attitude  were 
reached  by  Poland  with  the  nations  of  the  Little 
Entente.  Special  preparatory  work  for  the  Genoa 
conference  was  conducted  by  a  separate  Polish 
Governmental  department  under  the  direction  of 
M,   Antoni   Wieniawski.     The   leading   personnel 


of  the  delegation  sent  by  Poland  to  Genoa  will  be 
found  in  the  article  on  the  Genoa  conference. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  conclusion  of 
Poland's  controversy  with  Lithuania  over  Vilna, 
the  latter  country  is  now  faced  with  a  fait  ac- 
compli, in  view  of  the  action  of  the  Polish  Par- 
liament late  in  March  authorizing  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment to  take  over  Vilna  as  a  part  of  Polish 
domain.  Poland  had  previously  refused  the  Kovno 
Government's  demand  that  Vilna  be  turned  over 
to  Lithuania,  and  its  subsequent  offer  to  have 
the  controversy  decided  by  the  new  International 
Court,  established  by  the  League  of  Nations,  on 
the  ground  that  such  a  course  would  amount  to 
an  admission  that  the  Vilna  elections  (Jan.  8, 
1922),  and  the  vote  of  the  new  Vilna  Parliament 
for  union  (Feb.  20)  had  not  been  valid — a  view 
which  it  could  not  accept.  On  March  3  the  Vilna 
delegation  to  Warsaw,  composed  of  twenty  mem- 
bers, drew  up  and  presented  its  resolution  for 
union  to  the  Skirmunt  Cabinet.  The  Cabinet,  it 
now  appears,  would  have  approved  the  resolution 
had  not  ten  of  the  Vilna  delegates  refused  to 
allow  the  Polish  Government  a  free  hand  to  grant 
Vilna  special  autonomy.  The  result  was  the  fall 
of  the  Skirmunt  Cabinet.  Later,  when  M,  Skir- 
munt had  formed  a  new  Cabinet,  the  Vilna  dele- 
gation returned  to  Warsaw,  and  four  of  the  recal- 
citrant delegates  signed  the  resolution  of  March 
3.  Thus  the  last  obstacle  was  removed,  and  the 
Polish  Parliament,  on  March  24,  voted  in  favor 
of  union,  and  seated  all  twenty  of  the  Vilna  dele- 
gation among  its  members.  No  intimation  of 
what  action  would  be  taken  by  the  Lithuanian 
Government  had  been  received  up  to  the  time 
when  these  pages  went  to  press.ir 

Poland's  relations  with  Soviet  Russia  continued 
to  be  strained,  because  of  the  activities  of  the 
anti-Bolshevist  "  Whites  "  on  Polish  territory.  M. 
Tchitcherin,  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister,  shortly 
prior  to  March  12,  sent  a  new  note  of  protest  to 
the  Warsaw  Government,  demanding  the  break- 
ing up  of  all  these  organizations.,  and  warning 
that  if  another  armed  attack  comes  from  Polish 
territory,  Russia  will  be  unable  to  make  any  dis- 
tinction between  regular  Polish  troops  and  armed 
irregulars  of  whatever  nationality.  He  contended 
that  the  Ukrainian  General  Petlura  and  others 
were  preparing  on  Polish  territory  for  a  Spring 
attack  on  Russia,  and  declared  that  any  further 
such  violations  of  the  Riga  treaty  would  tend  to 
bring  about  a  resumption  of  war  between  Poland 
and  Russia,  The  line  taken  by  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment in  its  reply,  published  at  the  end  of 
March,  was  one  of  surprise  at  the  tone  and  tenor 
of  the  Russian  note  at  a  time  when  so  many 
differences  had  been  cleared  away  and  commer- 
cial and  sanitary  negotiations  were  proceeding, 
combined  with  a  general  denial,  and  an  intima- 
tion that  the  object  of  the  note  was  to  show 
the  Soviet's  power  to  exercise  pressure  on  its 
neighbors  to  further  its  political  demands  with 
the  allied  nations,  and  also  to  justify  Russia's 
own  failure  to  fulfill  the  terms  of  the  Riga 
treaty. 
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The  "  sanitary  negotiations "  referred  to  by 
ihe  Polish  Government  had  reference  to  the  in- 
ternational conference  on  sanitation  which  opened 
in  Warsaw  on  March  20,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  The  initiative  for  this 
conference  was  taken  in  February  by  the  Polish 
Government,  which  addressed  a  note  to  the 
League  of  Nations  at  Geneva,  pointing  out  the 
danger  of  the  spreading  of  epidemic  diseases 
through  Central  Europe  from  Russia.  The  most 
important  danger  zone  lies  along  the  Russo-Polish 
frontier,  as  determined  by  the  treaty  of  Riga. 
Across  this  boundary  refugees  and  re-emigrants 
to  Poland  have  been  coming  in  ever-increasing 
numbers.  During  the  last  few  months  the  num- 
ber far  surpassed  the  accommodations  available 
at  Quarantine  stations  and  refugee  camps.  Most 
of  these  refugees  are  of  Polish  nationality,  people 
who  were  forcibly  expatriated  during  the  Euro- 
pean war.  Poverty-stricken  and  underfed,  they 
travel  westward  from  disease-infected  areas  in 
Russia  under  conditions  which  constitute  the 
gravest  possible  menace  to  public  health  in  Po- 
land, and  even  further  west.  The  appeal  of  the 
Polish  Government  was  favorably  received  by  the 
League,  and  Sir  Eric  Drummond,  the  League 
Secretary,  authorized  Poland's  sending  out  invi- 
tations for  a  general  sanitary  conference,  to  be 
held  in  Warsaw.  Twenty.-four  nations,  including 
Turkey,  Hungarv,  Germany  and  Soviet  Russia, 
sent  representatives!  The  Russian  delegation — 
the  first  which  has  been  admitted  to  a  European 


conference  since  the  advent  of  Bolshevist  rule — 
was  headed  by  M.  Lorentz,  first  Secretary  of  the 
Soviet  legation  at  Warsaw,  and  M.  Sijak,  first 
Secretary  of  the  Soviet  Ukrainian  legation  at 
Warsaw,  and  included  Dr.  L  P.  Kalina  and  Dr. 
Sysin.  The  League  was  represented  by  Dr.  Raich- 
mann. 

M.  Skirmunt,  the  Polish  Foreign  Minister,  in 
opening  the  conference,  dwelt  on  the  importance 
of  the  decisions  to  be  taken  in  dealing  with  the 
epidemics.  Dr.  Kalina  promised  that  the  Soviet 
Government  would  give  every  assistance  to  secure 
the  desired  end.  Three  subcommittees  were 
formed  for  (1)  examination  of  epidemic  condi- 
tions, (2)  study  of  the  measures  to  be  taken  by 
Russia  and  neighboring  States  for  dealing  with 
the  present  outbreaks,  and  (3)  recommendation 
of  necessary  measures  to  prevent  the  epidemics 
from  spreading  westward.  The  reports  of  these 
various  committees  had  not  been  published  up  to 
the  time  when  these  pages  went  to  press. 

The  work  of  the  commissions  appointed  by  the 
Soviet  and  Polish  Governments  to  delimit  on  the 
ground  the  Russo-Polish  national  boundary  had 
been  interrupted  by  the  Winter,  and  was  resumed 
early  in  April.  Great  difficulties  have  been  en- 
countered respecting  the  divisions  to  be  made  of 
properties  cut  in  two  by  the  frontier.  Maps  were 
inadequate,  and  special  exploring  had  to  be  done. 
It  was,  however,  the  expectation  that  the  labors  of 
the  commissions  would  be  completed  within  a 
few  weeks. 


AGREEMENT    IN    THE    BALTIC    LANDS 


[Period  Ended  April  15,  1922] 


THE  various  Baltic  States  have  been  very 
active  within  the  past  few  weeks  in  putting 
their  political  house  in  order  preparatory  to 
the  economic  discussions  which -opened  in  Genoa 
on  April  10.  Poland,  which  has  gradually 
assumed  in  this  region  a  pivotal  leadership,  took 
the  initiative  in  inviting  Finland,  Esthonia  and 
Latvia  to  Warsaw  in  the  middle  of  March  to 
determine  on  a  common  policy.  (See  Poland.)^ 
The  Lettish  delegation  was  headed  by  Foreign 
Minister  and  Premier  Meierowicz,  and  included 
M.  Kalnish,  the  Finance  Minister,  and  M. 
Penikis,  Chief  of  the  General  Staff.  The  Es- 
ihonian  delegation  was  composed  of  M.  Piip,  the 
Foreign  Minister;  M.  Strandman,  the  ex-Premier, 
and  General  Laman.  The  Finnish  delegation 
was  headed  by  M.  Holsti,  Finnish  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 

M.  Skirmunt,  Polish  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, welcomed  the  delegates.  It  was  no  longer 
possible,  he  said,  for  the  Baltic  countries  to  limit 
themselves  to  consular  or  transport  questions. 
Genoa  was  the  symbol  of  an  extremely  complex 
situation,  and  the  Baltic  nations  must  concen- 
tiate  on  deep  and  vital  problems.  They  had  no 
desire  to  force  their  collective  views  on  any 
other  State  or  group  of  States,  he  said,  and 
Russia  was  not  considered  by  them  as  a  field 
for  either  political  or  economic  exploitation. 
What  they  wished  was,  by  mutual  assurance 
and  guarantees,  to  bend  their  efforts  toward 
uplifting    the    vast    regions    of    Eastern    Europe, 


and  the  principle  from  which  they  started  was 
the  inviolability  of  the  treaties — including  the 
treaties  with    Russia — which   they  had   signed. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  sessions  the  question 
of  the  collective  attitude  of  the  Baltic  States 
at  Genoa  was  discussed  and  decided  upon.  M. 
Skirmunt  for  Poland  explained  the  need  of  a 
complete  understanding,  and  stated  that  the 
Polish  Government  had  held  special  conferences 
in  Bucharest,  the  Rumanian  capital,  in  which  a 
common  program  had  been  laid  down  with  Ru- 
mania, Czechoslovakia  and  Jugoslavia  (the  na- 
tions of  the  Little  Entente).  Subsequently  the 
Polish  delegates  had  taken  part  in  a  conference 
of  experts  at  Belgrade.  The  results  obtained 
had  been  most  favorable,  and  the  decisions  of 
the  Baltic  States  would  complete  the  preparation. 
The  conference  then  got  down  to  work,  and 
reached  a  full  agreement  on  March  15.  A  treaty 
was  signed  by  all  of  the  four  participating  na- 
tions on  a  five-year  basis.  The  main  points 
were  these: 

"  1.  Arbitration  of  disputes. 

"  2.  The  present  frontiers  as  laid  down  by  ex- 
isting treaties  are  confirmed. 

"  3.  New  treaties  made  shall  not  be  inimical 
to  the  four  interested  countries,  to  which  they 
must  be  submitted. 

"  4.  Customs,  economic,  postal,  railway  and 
consular  agreements  to  be  concluded  as  early  as 
possible  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Genoa  con- 
ference,  on   the   decisions   of  which  treaties   are 
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to  be  based — at  present  it  is  proposed  that  nego- 
tiations should  begin  in  two  months'  time. 

"  5.  It  was  further  decided  to  adopt  a  common 
line  of  action  at  Genoa  in  regard  to  the  unde- 
sirability  of  discussing  the  revision  of  existing 
Russian  treaties,  and  a  common  understanding 
was  reached  in  regard  to  the  proposals  to  be 
presented  on  the  economic  regeneration  of 
Russia." 

With  regard  to  Lithuania,  which  did  not  take 
part  in  the  conference  owing  to  the  strained 
relations  of  the  Lithuanian  and  Polish  Govern- 
ments, the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Latvia,  Esthonia 
and  Finland  agreed  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
for  her  inclusion  in  the  compact;  Poland,  on 
her  part,  pledged  herself  to  abstain  from  any 
step  capable  of  widening  the  rift. 

The  Soviet  representatives  in  Warsaw  also 
took  no  part  in  the  discussions,  though  the  de- 
cisions reached  were  communicated  to  them 
officially  shortly  after  the  conference  closed.  It 
developed  later  that  the  Soviet  Government  had 
invited  the  Baltic  States  to  a  general  conference 
in  Moscow  on  March  22  and  that  the  latter  had 
declined  owing  to  the  lack  of  time.  The  Soviet 
Government  then  invited  these  States  to  confer 
with  the  Russian  Genoa  delegation  on  its  arrival 
in    Riga    on     March    28.     This     invitation     was 


accepted,  and  the  Baltic  representatives  were 
assembled  in  Riga  when  the  Russians,  headed 
by  M.  Tchitcherin,  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister, 
arrived.  From  this  conference,  also,  Lithuania 
was  absent. 

The  delegates  of  Soviet  Russia,  Poland,  Es- 
thonia and  Latvia  succeeded  in  agreeing  on  a 
policy  making  for  peace  in  the  Baltic  region.  The 
principle  of  armament  limitation  was  accepted. 
Semi-neutral  zones  on  the  various  frontiers  were 
agreed  upon,  in  which  only  a  few  guard  troops 
were  to  be  permitted.  "  A  sincere  desire  for 
universal  peace "  was  expressed,  and  arbitration 
in  case  of  any  dispute  was  approved.  The  con- 
ference ended  on  March  31  with  these  pre- 
Genoa  understandings  settled,  and  M.  Tchitch- 
erin and  his  colleagues  continued  their  way  to 
Genoa.  The  main  declaration  which  M.  Tchitch- 
erin carried  with  him  as  an  additional  buttress 
for  the  Soviet  position  at  Genoa  was  this:  *' In 
the  interest  of  the  consolidation  of  peace "  the 
participants  agree  to  support  Russia  in  any 
proposals  toward  de  jure  recognition  of  the 
Soviet  Government,  and  as  an  aid  to  the  recon- 
struction of  Eastern  Europe  they  agree  also 
upon  a  joint  attitude  at  Genoa  regarding  foreign 
credits  designed  to  assist  the  economic  life  of 
the  four  countries. 


RUSSIA'S  STRUGGLE  FOR 
READJUSTMET^T 


[Pf-pjod  Ended  April  1~>,  1022] 


IT  was  reported  from  Moscow  on  April  4  that 
steady  progress  was  being  made  by  the 
American  Relief  Administration  in  reaching 
famine  sufferers  with  the  food  rations  purchased 
by  the  $20,000,000  relief  fund  appropriated  by 
the  American  Congress.  Transportation  diffi- 
culties were  being  surmounted.  In  Tsarytsin  in 
a  single  day  a  one-pound  ration  was  distributed 
to  each  of  106,032  adults.  In  Samara,  on  the 
same  day,  14,366  adults  received  a  similar  ration. 
With  the  raw  jfirain  the  Administration  hands  out 
recipes  for  the  making  of  corn  bread,  mush, 
soup,  biscuits  and  gruel.  If  the  hungry  recipient 
is  illiterate,  he  receives  oral  instructions.  And  so 
the  vast  work  of  American  famine  relief  goes  on. 
The  gratitude  of  the  Russians,  described  as 
"  pathetic "  by  Herljert  Hoover  in  a  report  sub- 
mitted to  President  Hartling  some  weeks  ago,  is 
everywhere  in  evidence.  Recent  British  observers 
in  Russia  have  confirmed  it  wherever  they  went. 
It  has  also  been  convincingly  shown  and  ad- 
mitted that  the  Soviet  authorities  are  making 
every  effort  to  aid  the  American  Relief  officials 
in  getting  the  food  to  the  people. 

A  grant  of  £1,100.000  was  made  by  the  British 
House  of  Commons  on  March  17,-  for  additional 
food  relief  to  be  distributed  through  British 
agencies  to  the  Russian  famine  areas.  In  moving 
the  grant,  H.  A.  L.  Fisher  declared  that  the  Rus- 
sian famine,  both  in  extension  and  horror,  could 


be  paralleled  only  by  the  great  Indian  famine  of 
1770,  which  swept  10,000,000  people  into  eternity. 
He  cited  the  report  made  by  Sir  Benjamin  Rob- 
ertson, stating  that  some  15,000,000  inhabitants 
of  the  Volga  region  were  in  dire  distress,  and  that 
those  not  beinc  fed  either  by  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment or  the  American  administration  were 
subsisting  on  the  bark  of  trees  or  on  weeds  or 
grasses.  Several  members  urged  that  the  grant 
should  be  materially  increased,  among  them 
James  O'Grady,  Labor  member,  who  described  his 
own  experiences  in  the  famine  area,  and  handed 
around  a  piece  of  so-called  bread  on  which  large 
numbers  of  starving  Russians  were  subsisting. 
Made  of  a  combination  of  grass  and  sweet  earth, 
it  looked  like  a  lump  of  greenish  chalk. 

In  response  to  the  request  for  a  larger  grant, 
Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  speaking  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, argued  that  the  country  owed  its  first 
duty  to  its  own  people.  He  pointed  out  that 
Great  Britain,  since  the  end  of  the  war,  had 
contributed  £54.000,000  to  relief  in  Europe,  in 
addition  to  £51,000,000  in  export  credits  to  help 
people  from  outside  to  purchase  goods  in  Eng- 
land. Private  charity,  he  also  pointed  out,  had 
contributed  £470,000  to  the  relief  of  the  Russian 
famine. 

The  leading  Bolsheviki  have  joined  issue  on 
the  Government  policy  of  church  despoilment  to 
relieve  the  famine  fSee  article  on  page  257.] 
Zinoviev    and    Bukharin    are    actively    combating 
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the  opposition  of  Archbishop  Tikhon,  the  patri- 
arch. Actual  fighting  had  occurred  in  Kazan 
Cathedral  and  at  Shuja,  about  150  miles  north- 
east of  Moscow,  where  the  Red  Guard  opened 
fire  on  the  congregation,  which  threatened  vio- 
lence to  the  Soviet  collectors  of  church  treasure. 

The  Russian  Soviet  delegation  to  the  Genoa 
conference,  headed  by  George  Tchitcherin, 
reached  Riga  on  March  29.  They  met  repre- 
sentatives of  the  border  States  gathered  in  Riga 
for  the  Baltic  conference  and  discussed  with  them 
matters  of  common  interest  in  connection  with 
the  coming  sessions  in  Italy.  The  arrest  of  vari- 
ous Monarchist  plotters,  including  Princess 
Lieven,  the  Russian  General  von  Laiming,  and 
others,  gave  earnest  of  the  determination  of  the 
border  States  not  to  permit  any  violation  of  neu- 
trality on  their  domains.  The  spirit  expressed 
by  Tchitcherin  and  other  members  of  the 
Eleventh  Communist  Congress  was  that  voiced  by 
Lenin  shortly  before :  "  We  go  to  Genoa,  not  as 
Communists,  but  as  merchants  seeking  to  widen 
trade  and  obtain  favorable  conditions." 

Great  excitement  was  caused  in  Berlin  on 
March  28  by  the  attempt  by  two  former  Czarist 
officers — Peter  von  Schabelski-Brok  and   Sergius 


Taboritzki — to  assassinate  Paul  Milukov.  Pro- 
fessor Milukov  escaped  unharmed,  but  his  friend 
and  colleague,  Professor  Nabukov,  editor  of  the 
Rul,  a  Russian  daily  published  in  Berlin,  was 
killed  while  striving  to  protect  him.  Five  Russian 
men  and  women  among  those  who  had  gathered 
to  hear  Milukov's  lecture  (devoted  to  his  recent 
visit  to  America  and  to  the  general  European 
situation)  were  more  or  less  seriously  injured. 
The  shooting  caused  a  panic  among  the  audience, 
which  numbered  about  1,500,  and  many  persona 
were  injured  in  the  rush  for  the  exits.  Both  of 
the  officers  were  apprehended,  and  made  what 
purported  to  be  a  full  confession.  They  had 
come  from  Munich  resolved  to  slay  Milukov,  who, 
as  the  former  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the 
Russian  Provisional  Government,  was  considered 
by  them  responsible  for  the  loss  of  privileges 
formerly  possessed  by  their  class.  "  Through 
Milukov  came  Russia's  whole  misfortune,"  said 
Schabelski-Brok,  a  dark,  keen-eyed,  undersized 
Russian,  when  examined  by  the  German  police. 
"  He  paved  the  way  for  Kerensky  and  the  Bolshe- 
viki.  Had  it  not  been  for  Milukov  the  Czar 
would  have  concluded  peace  with  Germany.  I 
regret  only  that  I  did  not  kill  Milukov." 


IN  THE  CAUCASUS  CAULDRON 

[Period  Ended  April  15,  1922] 


RUIN  and  tragedy  are  stalking  through  the 
Caucasus.  The  miserable  lot  of  the  formerly 
independent  republics  of  Armenia,  Azer- 
baijan and  Georgia  has  been  accentuated  by 
the  desperate  appeals  that  were  made  to  the 
Entente  powers  on  the  eve  of  the  Paris 
and  Genoa  conferences.  The  unhappy  Ar- 
menians, reduced  from  a  nation  of  6,000,- 
000  to  one  of  2,000,000,  are  now  threatened 
with  blindness  from  that  dread  disease,  trachoma. 
This  affliction  has  always  been  more  or  less  pre- 
valent in  the  Caucasus,  but  owing  to  the  weak- 
ened vitality  of  the  people,  its  spread  in  recent 
times  has  been  rapid.  Dr.  R.  T.  Uhls,  head  of 
the  medical  department  of  the  Near  East  Relief 
Administration,  stated  in  Constantinople  on 
March  28  that  examination  of  30,000  Armenian 
refugees  had  shown  27,000,  or  90  per  cent,  to 
be  in  the  first  stages  of  the  disease.  "  If  the 
proportion  holds  good  in  all  parts  of  Armenia," 
said  Dr.  Uhls,  "  the  situation  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  with  which  any  nation  was  ever  con- 
fronted. Only  an  extensive  medical  campaign 
can  save  the  country  from  becoming  a  nation  of 
the  blind." 

The  decisions  reached  by  the  Council  of  Minis- 
ters at  the  Paris  Conference  on  the  Near  East 
included  an  agreement  to  entrust  the  fate  of 
Armenia  to  the  League  of  Nations.  [See  "  The 
Sevres  Treaty  Revised."]  According  to  the 
head  of  the  Armenian  delegation  at  Paris,  this 
action  took  from  his  compatriots  their  last  hope 
of  seeing  the  plans  of  President  Wilson  carried 
through.  The  Armenians  protested  violently 
against  the  plan  formulated  in  London  of  con- 
centrating  the    Armenian   nation    in    Cilicia   near 


the  French  Syrian  frontier,  declaring  that  their 
national  home  had  always  been  around  Lake  Van. 
The  panic-stricken  exodus  of  the  Armenians  from 
Cilicia  after  the  French  evacuation  is  of  compara- 
tively recent  occurrence.  The  reason  given  by  the 
fleeing  Armenians,  whom  all  the  persuasions  of 
the  French  and  Turkish  officials  in  Cilicia  could 
not  induce  to  believe  that  Cilicia  was  safe  for 
them  once  the  French  forces  had  withdrawn,  was 
the  animosity  of  the  Turkish  population  of  this 
region  against  all  Armenians. 

The  basis  for  this  animosity  is  chiefly  religious, 
the  Turkish  anti-Christian  bias  having  been  inten- 
sified and  sharpened  by  the  Turks'  resentment 
over  the  terms  of  the  Sevres  Treaty.  From  a 
letter  sent  by  the  Paris  delegation  of  the  Republic 
of  Northern  Caucasus  (Daghestan)  to  President 
Poincare  on  March  20,  just  prior  to  the  opening 
of  the  Near  East  Conference,  it  was  revealed  that 
this  reaction  had  worked  powerfully  also  in  the 
Caucasus. 

Meanwhile  the  Bolshevist  rulers  of  the  nomi- 
nally "  federated "  republics  of  the  region  have 
been  busily  engaged  in  bolstering  up  a  power 
which  recent  reports  have  indicated  has  begun 
to  weaken.  An  insurgent  movement  of  consider- 
able importance  was  developing  in  Azerbaijan, 
whose  population  is  mainly  Mussulman,  toward 
the  end  of  March.  Continual  fighting  was  occur- 
ring in  the  department  of  Gandja,  where  the  in- 
surgents, armed  with  machine  guns,  had  captured 
several  food  depots  of  the  Red  Army.  Similar 
uprisings  were  reported  at  Zakatal  Niukha 
and  Tchetchna.  Several  railways  had  been 
wrecked.  The  insurrection  'had  reached  serious 
propostions   at   Grozny.     The    seriousness   of  the 
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general  situation  was .  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  Russian  trains  from  Rostov  (South  Russia) 
were  not  running  beyond  Mosdok. 

Similar  insurrections  were  reported  in  Georgia 
on  March  15.  Famine,  epidemics  and  the  des- 
potic rule  of  the  Bolshevists  had  brought  the 
hatred  of  the  population  to  the  point  of  explo- 
sion. The  mountain  regions — Svanethia  and 
Khevsourethia — were  in  open  revolt,  and  had 
taken  over  complete  power.  The  Bolshevist  rule 
was  weakening  throughout  the  whole  country, 
and  was  still  strong  only  in  the  large  towns  and 
along  the  railroad,  where  the  Russian  troops  were 
encamped.  Confirmation  of  these  conditions  was 
given  by  an  article  published  in  the  Berlin  Vor- 
waerts  on  March  2. 

According  to  the  Vorwaerts  writer,  the  dreaded 
"  Cheka "  or  Extraordinary  Commission,  whose 
power  has  been  greatly  reduced  in  Russia,  was 
still  working  actively  in  Georgia.  A  report  of 
this  organization  published  in  the  Red  Black  Sea 
Territory,  a  Russian  Communist  paper,  gives  the 
number  of  executions  in  Georgia  last  December 
as  135.  The  German  writer  declares  that  this 
estimate  is  much  too  low,  and  asserts  that  execu- 
tions for  counter-revolutionary  activities  are  oc- 
curring every  day  in  Tiflis. 


On  the  eve  of  the  Genoa  Conference,  the  lead- 
ers of  the  exiled  democratic  government  publicly 
demanded  that  the  conferring  nations  should  al- 
low the  legitimate  Georgian  Government  to  send 
representatives  to  plead  the  cause  of  their  cap- 
tive country.  Toward  the  middle  of  February, 
M.  Tchenkeli,  Minister  of  Georgia  in  France,  atl- 
dressed  to  the  allied  Governments  a  note  to  this 
effect.  A  similar  appeal  was  published  by  M.  N. 
Jordania,  President  of  the  Georgia  National  Gov- 
ernment, in  The  London  Times  of  March  21.  M. 
Jordania  laid  down  the  following  propositions: 

"1.  If  Europe  bears  in  silence  the  crying  in- 
justice committed  against  Georgia  by  the  Gov- 
ernnient  of  Soviet  Russia,  then  this  will  mean 
the  sanctioning  of  the  right  of  any  Great  Power 
to  attack  its  neighbors  and  to  seize  their  terri- 
tory. 

"2.  While  the  Moscow  armies  are  in  Georgia, 
that  is,  on  the  frontiers  of  Asia  Minor,  there  will 
be  no  peace  in  the  Near  East,  for,  possessing 
Georgia,  the  Bolshevists  are  practically  the  mas- 
ters at  Angora. 

"3.  Until  the  restoration  of  the  independence 
of  Georgia  and  also  of  the  other  Transcaucasian 
Republics,  there  will  be  anarchy  in  Transcaucasia, 
which  will  undoubtedly  hinder  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  this  very  rich  country." 


EVENTS  IN  THE  BALKANS 


[Period  Ended  April  1.",  ]922] 


Jugoslavia 

REPRESENTATIVES  of  the  three  little  En- 
tente  States  and  of  Poland  met  at  Belgrade 
to  discuss  concerted  action  at  the  Genoa  confer- 
ence. As  a  result  of  the  negotiations  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  Polish  Government  adheres  to 
the  program  of  the  Little  Entente.  The  Jugo- 
slav Foreign  Minister,  M.  Ninchitch,  declared 
that  the  Little  Entente  powers  had  agreed  to 
support  the  British-French  intention  not  to  al- 
low any  discussion  at  Genoa  of  the  territorial 
and  reparation  arrangements  under  the  existing 
peace  treaties. 

An  American  syndicate,  affiliated  with  the 
Morgan  interests,  has  completed  arrangements 
with  the  Jugoslav  Government  in  regard  to  a  rail- 
road connectin/;  Belgrade  with  an  Adriatic  port, 
either  on  the  Dalmatian  or  the  Herzegovina  coast. 
Russian  engineers  will  co-operate,  the  labor  being 
furnished  by  the  exiled  troops  of  the  Russian 
anti-Bolshevist  General,  Wrangel.  The  railroad 
is  to  be  operated  with  electric  power  gained  from 
mountain  waterfalls. 

Queen  Marie  of  Rumania,  accompanied  by 
Crown  Prince  Carol,  arrived  in  Belgrade  to  com- 
plete plans  in  connection  with  the  impending 
marriage  of  her  daughter,  Princess  Marie,  with 
King  Alexander. 

Bul(;aria 

Substantial  victory  for  Premier  Stamboliski 
in  the  communal  elections  was  announced 
by  the  Government  on  the  basis  c-f  the  com- 
plete    returns.       It     appears     that     the     govern- 


mental organization,  the  Agrarian  Party,  scored 
over  13,000  Municipal  Council  seats  out  of  a 
total  of  26,000,  the  balance  being  distributed 
among  the  Bourgeois  and  Communist  Parties. 

Great  resentment  was  expressed  by  the  press 
over  the  stand  of  the  Reparation  Commission  in- 
sisting on  the  payment  of  10,000,000  gold  francs 
before  April  30,  and  another  of  30,000,000  next 
year.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  Government  an- 
nounced that  a  delay  had  been  granted.  This 
announcement  was  met  with  a  vigorous  denial  by 
the  Reparation  Commission. 

An  explosion  in  the  building  of  the  Amerian 
Legation  at  Sofia  on  the  evening  of  March  11 
was  believed  to  have  been  caused  by  a  bomb 
thrown  by  Soviet  sympathizers.  Investigation 
later  showed  that  the  outrage  was  the  work  of  an 
irresponsible  person,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
any  political  party  or  movement.  Large  crowds 
paraded  the  street  cheering  for  the  United  States 
and  Minister  Wilson,  and  the  Parliament  ex- 
pressed its  regret  over  the  occurrence  by  an  unani- 
mous vote,  in  which  even  the  Socialists  and  Com- 
munists participated.  A  reward  of  50,000  levas 
has  been  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
criminal. 

Rumania 

The  new  Minister  of  Finance,  Vintila  Bra- 
tiano,  is  attacking  energetically  the  problems 
of  economic  reconstruction.  A  systematic  sur- 
\ey  of  national  resources  is  in  progress,  and 
an  inquiry  has. been  instituted  into  the  financial 
waste  under  former  Governments.  It  was  pointed 
out  that   though   Rumania's  total  war   debt   does 
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not  exceed  3,000,000,000  lei,  loans  amounting  to 
11,000,000,000  have  been  contracted  since  the 
armistice.  Out  of  this,  6,000,000,000  went  toward 
redeeming  Russian  currency  in  Bessarabia  and 
Austro-Hungarian  notes  in  Bukovina,  Transylva- 
nia and  the  Banat — a  measure  which  was  bit- 
terly opposed  by  the  Liberals  as  wasteful. 

Charges  of  governmental  terrorism  during  the 
recent  general  elections  were  made  by  the  Social- 
ist and  other  opposition  press.  *  *  *  A 
court-martial  at  Cluj,  in  Transylvania,  sentenced 
four  Hungarians  to  imprisonment  with  hard  labor 
for  a  period  ranging  from  five  to  ten  years.  They 
were  charged  with  conspiracy  against  the  safety 
of  the  Rumanian  State.  Two  other  defendants 
were  acquitted. 

Constantin  Diamandy,  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Rumanian  delegation  to  Genoa,  was  formerly 
Rumanian  Minister  in  Petrograd.  His  arrest  by 
the  Bolsheviki,  on  a  charge  of  counter-revolution- 
ary activities,  created  a  small  international  com- 
motion. M.  Diamandy  was  later  Rumanian  Com- 
missioner at  Budapest,  at  the  time  of  the  Ru- 
manian  occupation. 

Czechoslovakia 

The  Prague  press  comments  with  great  satis- 
faction  over   the  role   played  by  Premier  Benes 


in  assisting  in  the  preliminaries  of  the  Genoa 
conference,  more  particularly  on  his  efforts 
to  smooth  out  differences  between  Lloyd  George 
and  M.  Poincare,  and  his  successful  engi- 
neering of  the  joint  program  adopted  at  the  Bel- 
grade meeting  of  Little  Entente  representatives. 

In  an  interview  to  the  press  Premier  Benes 
declared  that  he  was  in  complete  accord  with  the 
policy  of  the  Great  Entente  to  exclude  territorial 
and  reparation  questions  from  the  agenda  at  Ge- 
noa. He  said  he  realized  that  some  territorial 
provisions  of  the  treaties  of  St.  Germain  and 
Trianon  were  not  perfect,  but  that  revision  was 
absolutely  impossible.  He  also  declared  that  he 
was  in  favor  of  resuming  trade  relations  with 
Russia,  but  that  such  resumption  did  not  neces- 
sarily imply  political  recognition  of  the  Soviet. 

The  Government's  Statistical  Bureau  publishes 
figures  to  the  effect  that  Czechoslovakia's  exports 
for  the  year  1920  amounted  to  27,667,000,000 
crowns,  the  imports  to  23,384,000,000.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  balance  for  1921  is  still  more 
favorable. 

Deposits  made  in  1921  in  the  Czechoslovak 
savings  banks  amounted  to  549,000,000  crowns, 
withdrawals  to  358,000,000,  leaving  a  total  saving 
for  the  year  of  190,000,000. 


CONFUSED  SITUATION   IN   CHINA 


[Period  Ended  April  15,  1922] 


THE  anomalous  political  situation  in  Peking 
due  to  the  prolonged  "leave  of  absence" 
of  the  discredited  premier,  Liang  Shi-yi,  was 
somewhat  relieved  on  April  12,  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Chow  Tzu-chi,  a  prominent  Chinese 
financier  and  former  Minister  of  Finance,  had 
been  appointed  as  acting  premier.  Though  the 
appointment  was  temporary,  it  had  a  reassuring 
effect  on  political  and  commercial  circles. 

The  threatening  situation  precipitated  by  the 
election  of  Liang  Shi-yi  as  premier,  however,  was 
pointing  to  imminent  civil  war  between  Gen. 
Chang  Tso-lin,  the  North  Manchurian  Tuchun, 
and  Gen.  Wu  Pei-fu,  the  Tuchun  of  Hunan,  in  the 
latter  part  of  March  and  the  first  weeks  of 
April.  It  was  Gen.  Chang  who  railroaded  Liang 
into  office  by  going  to  Peking  and  dictating  to 
President  Hsu  the  personnel  of  a  new  cabinet. 
This  was  greatly  resented  by  Gen.  Wu,  who  op- 
posed and  denounced  Liang  from  the  start,  on 
the  basis  of  his  past  record  and  as  Gen.  Chang's 
puppet.  Liang's  action  in  freeing  the  imprisoned 
members  of  the  Anfu  Party,  convicted  of  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  Government  a  year  or  so  ago, 
increased  the  hue  and  cry  against  him,  with  the 
result  that  he  deemed  it  expedient,  especially  in 
view  of  Gen.  Wu's  threat  to  march  on  Peking,  to 
withdraw  temporarily  from  office.  He  has  now 
been  absent  from  the  Government  for  many 
weeks,  and  obstinately  refuses  to  resign. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  relations  between 
Chang  and  Wu  became  strained  and  even  hostile, 
and  civil  war  threatened.  At  the  end  of  March  it 
was    reported   that    Chang,   in   alliance   with    Dr. 


Sun  Yat-sen,  President  of  the  Canton  Government 
and  the  Anfu  faction,  under  Tuan  Chi-jui,  was 
moving  70,000  troops  from  Tientsin  and  Shan- 
tung against  Wu,  who  remained  entrenched  in 
Hunan,  awaiting  attack.  Fighting  was  expected 
in  Chihli  and  Hunan,  and  Peking  was  trembling 
with  apprehension,  though  Chang  had  ordered  de- 
tachments of  his  army  to  guard  the  Tientsin- 
Peking  Railway  for  the  protection  of  the  capital. 
Leading  Chinese  were  seeking  safety  in  the  for- 
eign concessions  at  Tientsin. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  modern  history,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  China  exercised  jurisdiction 
over  foreign  citizens  on  Feb.  21,  when  it  tried 
Victor  Falke,  a  Russian,  citizen  of  the  Chita  Gov- 
ernment in  Siberia,  on  the  charge  of  forgery. 
This  was  tke  first  concrete  result  of  China's 
strong  stand  against  the  principle  of  extra-terri- 
toriality.  All  the  evidence  pointed  to  Falke's 
acquittal.  *  *  *  Qn  April  7  the  Chinese 
Government,  in  accord  with  the  decisions  of  the 
Washington  conference,  abrogated  the  Russo- 
Chinese  customs  agreement  of  1881.  *  *  * 
An  attempt  by  a  Chinese  law  student  in  Paris  to 
assassinate  Mr.  Cheng-lo,  the  Chinese  Ambassa- 
dor to  Paris,  on  March  21,  failed  of  its  object.  A 
friend  of  the  Ambassador,  Mr.  Tsang-hu,  a  Chi- 
nese delegate  to  the  Genoa  Conference,  was 
slightly  wounded.  The  attacker  escaped,  but  sur- 
rendered to  the  French  police  the  following  day. 
He  had  wished  to  kill  the  Ambassador,  he  said, 
because  of  difficulties  that  had  occurred  between 
the  Minister  and  a  section  of  the  Chinese  stu- 
dents in  France. 


JAPANESE  IN  SIBERIA— END  OF 
THE  DAIREN  CONFERENCE 


[Period  Ended  April  15,  1922] 


THE  defeat  and  flight  of  the  "  White  "  forces 
of  the  Vladivostok  Government  before  the 
onset  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Chita  Far  East- 
ern Republic  were  described  in  the  April  issue  of 
Current  History.  It  was  reported  from  Vladi- 
vostok on  April  3  that  the  Chita  troops  were  still 
advancing  southward  along  the  Ussuri  Railway  in 
pursuit  of  the  retreating  Whites,  and  had  reached 
Spasskoe.  Despite  Japanese  warnings,  the  Chita 
army  invaded  Japanese  neutral  territory.  The 
Japanese  did  not  immediately  begin  hostilities, 
owing,  it  was  believed,  to  the  still  incomplete  ne- 
gotiations continuing  at  Dairen  between  Japanese 
and  Far  Eastern  Republic  representatives.  The 
Russian  spokesmen  at  Dairen  had  already  been 
warned  against  any  invasion  of  the  neutral  terri- 
tory. Meanwhile,  it  was  reported  that  M.  Merku- 
lov,  the  former  head  of  the  Vladivostok  Govern- 
ment, had  fled. 

Japanese  action  against  the  Far  Eastern  troops, 
however,  was  reported  from  Chita  on  April  12. 
While  the  troops  of  the  republic  were  attempting 
to  parley  with  the  Japanese  in  command  at  the 
village  of  Brussifka,  in  the  neutral  zone,  in  order 
to  request  permission  to  pass  in  pursuit  of  the 
White  forces,  the  Japanese  fired  upon  them,  using 
artillery,  infantry  and  airplanes,  and  inflicting 
a  loss  of  thirty  killed  or  wounded.  The  Far 
Eastern  commander  requested  permission  to  re- 
tire, but  the  Japanese  kept  on  firing.  The  Reds 
did  not  return  the  fire.  Later,  for  some  unre- 
ported reason,  the  Japanese  left  Brussifka,  which 
the  Chita  forces  occupied,  at  the  same  time  con- 
tinuing their  pursuit  of  the  Whites.  On  April  13, 
though,  dispatches  both  from  Vladivostok  via 
Tokio,  and  from  Chita  via  Moscow,  agreed  that 
Japanese  troops  had  resumed  their  offensive  and 
had  driven  the  Chita  forces  out  of  the  neutral 
zone  between  them  and  the  Vladivostok  troops, 
compelling  the  evacuation  of  several  villages  in 
the  Amur  region.  The  Japanese  had  driven  the 
Reds  as  far  north  as  Shmakovka,  about  150  miles 
from  Vladivostok,  and  were  approaching  the  Us- 
suri station,  a  few  miles  further  north.  The 
Vladivostok  Government  troops  had  occupied  the 
town  of  Olga. 

The  dispatch  via  Moscow  stated  that  the  Rus- 
sian population  was  fleeing  in  terror.  Citing  the 
Brussifka  incident  in  an  article  in  the  Izvestia, 
April  13,  entitled  "  Japan  at  Genoa  and  Vladivos- 
tok," Leon  Trotzky,  Soviet  Minister  of  War,  de- 
clared: "We  place  this  to  the  account  of  Japan 
in  our  book,  and  shall  present  it  at  Genoa  or 
some  other  place."  He  added  that  this  was  not 
the  first  time  the  Far  Eastern  army  had  scat- 
tered the  White  forces,  only  to  have  Japan  ap- 
pear from  behind-  a  curtain  to  stay  its  hand ;  that 
the  Genoa  Economic  Conference  should  realize 
that  while  Japan  at  Genoa  is  trying  to  help  settle 
world  affairs  she  is  simultaneously  shielding  ban- 
dits in  the  Far  East  in  maintaining  a  state  of 
anarchy. 


According  to  the  Tokio  newspapers  of  the  date 
of  the  Spasskoe  incident,  the  immediate  evacua- 
tion of  Siberia  had  been  decided  upon  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Japanese  Cabinet.  The  Asahi 
Shimbun,  in  publishing  this  report,  attributed 
the  decision  to  the  activities  of  the  Reds  in  the 
maritime  province,  which,  it  says,  place  the  Japa- 
nese in  the  position  of  having  to  fight  the  Soviet 
forces  or  make  peace.  "  In  either  case,  Japan 
would  suffer,"  said  this  paper.  "  If  they  fight, 
the  situation  will  become  further  complicated;  if 
they  shake  hands,  the  maintenance  of  troops  there 
for  the  last  five  years  loses  its  significance."  In 
a  statement  published  in  Tokio  on  April  10  Vis- 
count Uchida  declared  that  if  the  Japanese  troops 
were  withdrawn  Japanese  residents  must  neces- 
sarily follow;  this,  he  said,  would  work  but  little 
hardship,  as  they  had  been  doing  very  little  busi- 
ness. He  made  it  clear  that  the  Korean  frontier 
must  be  protected  at  all  costs. 

On  the  eve  of  the  clashes  in  the  neutral  zone, 
the  negotiations  at  Dairen  between  Japanese  and 
Far  Eastern  Republic  representatives  ended  in 
the  latter's  acceptance  of  all  the  terms  of  Japan's 
ultimatum,  the  Dairen  conference  closing  Sunday, 
April  9.  According  to  the  text  of  the  agreement 
given  in  the  Jiji  Shimbun,  Tokio,  the  Far  East- 
ern Republic  agreed  formally  to  adhere  to  anti; 
communistic  principles.  It  recognized  the  agree- 
ment previously  made  between  the  Japanese 
Army  authorities  and  the  Russian  administrations 
in  the  Far  East;  also  that  Japan  has  equal  rights 
on  the  Amur  River.  It  had  also  to  recognize 
Japanese  fishing  rights  off  the  Russian  coast. 
The  republic  agreed  to  the  stationing  of  legiti- 
mate representatives  of  the  Japanese  Government 
in  Chita,  Vladivostok  "  and  other  places  where  it 
may  be  necessary." 

The  republic  would  try  to  reach  a  peaceful  so- 
lution regarding  administrative  rights  in  the  mari- 
time province,  and  strive  for  the  unification  of 
all  Russian  territory  in  the  Far  East.  It  was  to 
guarantee  positively  the  lives  and  property  of  all 
foreign  residents  in  Eastern  Siberia.  The  forti- 
fications of  Vladivostok  were  to  be  removed,  and 
the  city  was  to  be  made  a  free  commercial  port. 
The  republic  would  grant  to  foreign  residents 
the  land  necessary  for  business  for  periods  not 
exceeding  thirty-si;c  years.  All  iron  mines  were 
to  be  open  to  foreign  investment  and  develop- 
ment. The  right  of  foreigners  to  cut  timber  was 
to  be  recognized,  and  a  revision  of  the  customs 
duties  made  by  a  joint  committee  representing  the 
republic  and  Japan.  The  rights  and  interests 
granted  by  the  republic  were  not  to  exceed  in 
extent  those  granted  by  the  Soviets.  The  republic 
must  refrain  from  propaganda  prejudicial  to 
Japan.  A  military  agreement  regarding  the  with- 
drawal of  troops  was  to  be  arranged  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  commercial  negotiations. 

The  Asahi  Shimbun  of  the  same  date  (April 
11)  said  that  the  agreement  would  be  signed  with 
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practically  no  change,  and  that  "  both  parties 
were  satisfied."  It  was  communicated  from  Tokio, 
however,  that  politicians  feared  that  Japan's  suc- 
cessful ultimatum  and  its  acceptance  by  Chita 
might  result  in  an  uproar  similar  to  that  which 
followed  the  notorious  twenty-one  demands  on 
China,  though  the  Japanese  Government  was  con- 
fident "  that  the  world  would  consider  the  settle- 
ment just." 

The  delegation  of  the  Chita  Government  in 
Washington  reiterated  its  charges  of  a  Franco- 
Japanese  understanding  for  the  exploitation  of  Si- 
beria in  a  statement  issued  by  M.  Skvirsky, 
spokesman  for  the  delegation.  The  previous 
charges  from  this  source  had  been  denied  offi- 
cially by  both  the  French  and  Japanese  officials. 
According  to  this  new  statement,  issued  March 
15,  the  understanding  had  been  effected  by  Mar- 
shal Joffre's  recent  visit  to  Japan,  which  really 
had  a  political  purpose.  The  statement  says:  "A 
new  figurehead  Government  will  be  established 
by  Japan  in  Vladivostok  to  replace  the  discred- 
ited Merkulov  Government,  and  this  new  Govern- 
ment will  probably  be  headed  by  Eremeiev.  He 
will  be  as  much  a  tool  of  the  Japanese  as  Merku- 
lov has  been,  and  no  doubt  will  give  large  con 
cessions  to  the  Japanese,  just  as  Merkulov  has 
done."  In  this  roundabout  way,  it  was  implied, 
the  Japanese  would  seek  to  attain  their  end — the 
control  of  all  Siberia. 

A  considerable  sensation  in  the  United  States 
was  caused  by  the  arrival  and  swift  arrest  of 
General  Semenoff,  former  Kolchak  leader  in  Si- 
beria, on  the  charge  of  having  seized  property  of 
the  Youraveta  Trading  Company,  an  American 
concern,  representing  a  value  of  many  thousands 
of  dollars.  Semenoff  reached  Vancouver  on  March 
15,  and  after  some  passport  difficulties,  was  ad- 
mitted. Despite  the  receipt  of  many  protests 
from   the   American  Legion   and   other  organiza- 


tions based  on  Semenoffs  alleged  mistreatment 
of  American  soldiers  in  Siberia,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  United  States  on  April  1.  After  a  short 
visit  in  Washington  he  came  to  New  York.  Ar- 
rested as  he  and  his  young  wife  stepped  off  the 
train  at  the  Pennsylvania  Station,  he  was  at  first 
dumbfounded.  He  was  allowed  to  go  to  his  hotel, 
and  after  a  few  hours  secured  •bail. 

Through  a  Russian  friend,  who  acted  as  inter- 
preter, for  Semenoff  speaks  no  English,  the  Gen- 
eral made  the  following  brief  explanation:  "As 
you  know,  I  was  at  the  head  of  the  All-Russian 
Anti-Bolshevist  Army  after  Kolchak.  There  was 
no  stable  order  in  Siberia  at  that  time,  and  it 
was  well  known  that  the  Bolsheviki  and  anti- 
Bolsheviki  were  both  taking  goods  whenever  they 
were  able  to,  and  were  selling  them  to  aid  the.r 
own  cause.  There  are  a  great  many  lawsuits  in 
Harbin  growing  out  of  these  affairs.  This  is  only 
one  of  those  suits,  and  it  is  not  any  more  serious 
than  any  of  the  others."  The  Youraveta  Trading 
Company,  in  its  writ,  demands  that  he  be  forced 
to  pay  a  judgment  for  1500,000,  representing  loss 
of  woolens  and  other  goods  seized  by  him,  ob- 
tained against  him  in  Harbin  on  Dec.  1,  1921. 
The  company  declares  that  this  looting  forced  it 
into  bankruptcy.  It  calls  Semenoff  a  bandit,  and 
supports  this  charge  by  affidavits  made  by  Brig. 
Gen.  William  S.  Graves,  formerly  commander  of 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  Siberia, 
and  Charles  H.  Smith,  formerly  American  repre- 
sentative on  the  Allied  Railway  Commission  in 
Russia. 

The  ostensible  motive  for  Semenoffs  coming 
to  America  is  to  finance  and  recruit  for  an  ex- 
tensive revolt  against  the  Bolshevist  power  in  Si- 
beria. His  plan,  as  he  explained  it,  was  for  the 
division  of  Siberia  on  an  ethnographic  and  Fed- 
eral basis,  with  an  All-Siberian  Congress  and  a 
PresiSent  elected  by  the  people  at  large. 


GREECE  AND  THE  WAR  IN 
ASIA  MINOR 


[Period  Ended  April  lo,  1922] 


THE  allied  decision  about  an  armistice  between 
the  Greek  and  Turkish  forces  in  Asia  Minor 
was  received  in  Athens  March  23.  The  text 
of  this  document,  which  is  here  published  for  the 
first  time  in  America,  is  as  follows:  "The  For- 
eign Ministers  of  the  three  great  powers,  having 
met  together  in  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  restor- 
ing peace  in  the  Near  East,  and  in  order  to  try 
to  formulate  some  suggestions  for  the  evacuation 
of  Asia  Minor  without  further  bloodshed  and 
other  material  losses,  have  considered  it  their 
duty  to  advise  very  earnestly  the  interested  Gov- 
ernments to  accept  an  immediate  cessation  of 
hostilities." 

Following  this  preamble  the  text  of  the  armi- 
stice itself  runs  thus: 

''Article  1 — The  hostilities  will  cease  at  mid- 
night of  the  night  of to  ,  1922. 

"  Article    2 — While    maintaining    their    general 


lines  npw  occupied  by  their  main  forces,  the 
belligerent  parties  must  withdraw  to  the  rear 
their  advanced  elements  in  such  a  way  as  to  sup- 
press any  contact,  and  they  also  must  open  a 
space  free  from  troops,  which  space  must  not  be 
less  than  ten  kilometers  between  the  two  fronts, 
in  conformity  with  the  decisions  to  be  taken  by 
different  local  commissions,  made  u^  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Greek  and  Turkish  com- 
mands, and  also  of  a  number  of  allied  officers. 

"  Article  3 — During  the  armistice  no  reinforce- 
ments, whether  in  personnel  or  in  material,  shall 
be  operated  by  either  of  the  opposing  armies, 
and  no  transfer  of  any  units  constituting  the  front 
will  be  permitted. 

"  Article  4 — A  number  of  allied  commissions 
under  a  common  allied  direction  shall  be  at- 
tached to  each  belligerent  army.  Their  duty  shall 
be  to  control  in  each  of  the  armies  the  execution 
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of  the  clauses  of  the  armistice,  and  to  settle  the 
incidents  that  may  arise  in  this  connection.  These 
allied  commissions  shall  also  have  the  right  to 
intervene  in  the  activities  of  the  authorities  oc- 
cupying their  respective  territories,  in  order  to 
assure  the  protection  of  the  minorities  resident 
in  those  localities. 

"  Article  5 — The  Hellenic  High  Command  and 
the  Ottoman  High  Command  assume  the  obliga- 
tion of  accepting  and  of  loyally  complying  with 
the  arbitration  of  the  allied  commissions. 

"Article  6 — The  hostilities  will  be  suspended 
for  a  period  of  three  months,  which  period  may 
be  automatically  renewed  until  the  time  when 
the  belligerents  will  have  accepted  the  conditions 
of  the  preliminaries  of  peace.  Should  one  of  the 
belligerents  desire  not  to  renew  the  present  con- 
vention, he  shall  have  to  notify  the  other  party 
and  also  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Italy,  at  least  fifteen  days  before  the 
expiration  of  the  armistice  then  in  force. 

"  CURZON, 
*'  SCHANZER, 
"  POINCARE." 

In  answer  to  this  communication,  the  Greek 
Government  informed  the  great  powers  of  its 
acceptance  of  the  armistice,  conditional  upon  cer- 
tain reservations  of  strictly  military  character. 
As  regards,  however,  the  evacuation  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  Greek  Government  made  it  plain  in  an 
unofficial  way  that  it  could  not  accept  the  view 
of  the  Allies,  inasmuch  as  such  a  step  would 
jeopardize  the  lives  of  the  freed  Greek  popula- 
tion of  Asia  Minor,  which  under  no  circum- 
stances will  again  submit  to  Turkish  rule,  all  the 
allied    guarantees    notwithstanding. 

Pending  the  final  decision  of  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment, the  Turkish  Nationalists  notified  the 
great  powers  that  their  acceptance  of  the  armi- 
stice is  conditional  on  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Greek  Army  from  the  railroad  of  Eski-Shekr  to 
Afiun-Kara-Hissar  within  two  weeks,  and  on  the 
complete  evacuation  of  Asia  Minor  by  the  Greek 
forces  within  four  months.  The  Greek  General 
Staff  declared  immediately  that  under  no  circum- 
stances will  the  Greek  Army  abandon  its  present 
positions  or  evacuate  Asia  Minor.  At  the  same 
time  the  Allies  notified  the  Turkish  Nationalists 
of  their  opposition  to  the  evacuation  of  Asia 
Minor  by  the  Greek  troops  at  the  present  time, 
and  they  declared  that  the  Turks  must  accept 
the  armistice  as  it  is  without  any  new  conditions. 

While  the  whole  discussion  of  this  problem  is 
interrupted  by  the  Genoa  conference,  the  Greek 
Army  in  Asia  Minor,  assisted  by  the  entire  Greek 
population  of  that  country  and  by  the  Armenian 
and  the  Circassian  elements  that  co-operate  with 


the  Greeks  in  thai  area,  is  feverishly  preparing 
to  resist  to  the  bitter  end  any  attempt  of  the 
Turks  or  the  Allies  to  dislodge  the  Greek  troops 
from  there.  A  powerful  organization  is  now  being 
formed  in  Smyrna  for  the  purpose  of  repeating 
the  coup  d'etat  of  Fiume  should  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment submit  to  the  demands  of  the  Allies  to 
evacuate  Asia  Minor.  A  similar  organization  is 
in  the  process  of  formation  in  London. 

While  the  all-absorbing  question  of  Asia  Minor 
engages  the  almost  exclusive  attention  of  the  en- 
tire Greek  press,  which  is  unanimously  against 
any  evacuation  of  territory  held  by  the  Greek 
troops,  the  newly  reorganized  Greek  Ministry  un- 
der the  Presidency  of  Demetrios  Gounaris 
appeared  before  the  National  Assembly  and  ob- 
tained a  vote  of  confidence.  The  new  Greek 
Ministry  is  as  follows: 

Demetrios  Gounaris — Premier  and  Minister  of 
Justice. 

Petros  Protopapadakis — Minister  of  Finance. 

Nicholas  Theotokis — Minister  of  War. 

George  Baltadgis — Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  ad  interim  of  Marine. 

Athanase    Argyros — Minister    of    Agriculture. 

George  Polycenis — Minister  of  Public  Educa- 
tion. 

General  Xenophon  Straticos — Minister  of 
Communications. 

LouKAS  K.  RuFFOS — Minister  of  National 
Economy. 

Admiral  Michael  Goudas — Minister  of  the 
Interior. 

George  Theodorides — Minister  of  Public  As- 
sistance. 

The  newly  created  Ministry  of  the  Treasury 
was  given  to  the  Jewish  Deputy  from  Saloniki, 
Peppo  Nahmia  Malah,  who  is  the  first  man  of 
that  faith  to  be  accorded  a  Ministerial  portfolio 
in  Greece. 

When  this  Ministry  appeared  before  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  and  obtained  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence, the  vote  stood  thus:  Present  and  voting, 
313.  Of  these,  164  voted  for  the  Government  and 
86  against  it.  The  ten  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  usual,  refrained  from  voting,  and  33 
gave  blank  votes. 

On  April  1,  following  a  heated  discussion  about 
the  armistice  negotiations,  M.  Gounaris  declared 
that,  although  he  accepted  the  armistice,  he  never 
promised  to  evacuate  Smyrna.  The  debate  ended 
with  a  vote  of  confidence,  in  which  out  of  236 
present  the  Government  received  163  votes  to  52 
against  it.  The  ten  members  of  the  Cabinet 
alDStained  from  voting,  and  the  same  course  was 
followed  by  eleven  other  members  of  the  Assem- 
bly, while  the  eighty  Venizelist  members  with- 
drew while  the  vote  was  being  taken. 
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GERMANY  SELF-GONVIGTED 

By  Dr.  Heinrich  Kanner* 

(Translated   from   the   German   by   Harriet   B.   Boas). 

An  Austrian  'publicist's  scathing  analysis  of  the  ''Memoirs'^ 
of  Dr.  von  Bethmann  Hollweg,  Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  and  Dr. 
Helfferich — Their  books  contradicted  by  secret  State  docimients, 
which  Karl  Kautsky  edited — Revelation  of  the  part  played  by 
the  Kaiser's  Government  in  starting  the  war 

Introduction  by  Frank  Bohn,  Ph.  D. 


After  the  formation  of  the  permanent  Govern- 
ment of  Germany  in  1919,  Karl  Kautsky  was  as- 
signed the  important  work  of  examining  the  docu- 
mentary materials  hidden  away  in  the  files  of 
the  Ministries  of  State  and  of  War.  No  better 
man  could  have  been  chosen  for  this  important 
task,  for,  whatever  criticisms  may  be  made  of  the 
venerable  Socialist  scholar,  his  record  for  truth- 
fulness and  careful  work  stands  unimpeached.  His 
labors  among  the  documents  have  given  us  four 
volumes  of  reprints,  in  which  everything  of  real 
importance  has  been  included.  The  entire  story 
of  the  actual  beginning  of  the  war  is  told  by 
these  documents  in  a  m^ner  to  make  the  most 
*'  dry-as-dust "  Teufelsdroekh  in  the  world  catch 
his  breath.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  proper  examina- 
tion of  these  documents  has  been  published  in 
the  United  States;  hence  we  are  greatly  indebted 
to  Dr.  Heinrich  Kanner,  and  to  the  translator, 
Mrs.  Harriet  B.  Boas,  for  the  most  exceptional 
piece  of  work  which  is  now  placed  before  us. 

Dr.  Kanner's  work  is  invaluable  for  three  rea- 
sons. First,  for  its  compactness:  Dr.  Kanner  has 
a  happy  faculty  of  always  putting  his  pen-point 
upon  just  the  sentence  or  two  which  do  the  ser- 
vice of  a  full  page  or  two  in  the  way  of  a  quota- 
tion. Second,  he  has  so  arranged  his  materials 
that  the  full  dramatic  effects  of  those  stupendous 
days  from  June  to  August,  1914,  are  strikingly 
reproduced.  Third,  Dr.  Kanner's  sense  of  prO' 
portion  is  such  that  his  short  work  becomes 
much  more  than  a  resume  of  the  documents.  His 
materials  are  so  placed  that  sound  conclusions 
are  perfectly  evident  from  the  contents.  And  in 
no  scientific  work  is  just  this  fine  sense  of  pro- 
portion so  necessary  as  in  the  writing  of  history 
from  the  original  documents.  Without  this  rare 
quality,  history  may  be  very  good  as  literature, 
but  it  is  not  science.  One  lays  down  this  par- 
ticular manuscript,  however,  so  satisfactory  as 
history,  with  a  longing  that  to  the  history  a  bit 
of  literature  might  be  added.  Kautsky  and  Kan- 
ner have  wrought  well.  Now  for  a  Carlyle,  rein- 
carnated and  disillusioned,  with  style  enriched, 
and  with  modern  Germany  and  her  Kaiser  as 
theme,  to   undo   for   us  his  "  Heroes  and   Hero- 


worship."  We  might  be  edified,  too,  were  his 
"  French  Revolution  "  brought  down  to  date.  For 
one  of  the  basic  facts  of  our  time  is  that  the 
people  of  France,  after  their  achievement  of  the 
great  historical  task  of  driving  the  Bourbons  out 
of  their  own  country,  have  now  been  wounded 
almost  unto  national  death  in  completing  that 
task  by  driving  the  HohenzoUerns  and  Hapsburgs 
out  of  Germany  and  Austria. 

What  Germany  has  needed,  and  still  needs — • 
what  the  German  people  have  been  starving  for 
through  seventy-five  years — is  a  group  of  men  and 
women  gifted  with  courage  and  sound  knowledge, 
who  would  tell  the  nation  the  whole  truth  about 
itself  and  its  recent  part  in  European  civilization. 
The  present-dav  German  leaders  are  weak-minded 
and  drifting  nobodies.  How  well  we  remember 
ihe  first  editorial,  clarion-like  in  its  eloquence, 
with  which  Hans  Schlieben  introduced  Die  Freie 
Zeitung  in  April,  1917.  But  "one  swallow  does 
not  make  a  Summer,"  and  Hans  Schlieben  proved 
to  be  incapable  of  carrying  a  nation  of  seventy 
million  people  upon  his  back. 

Here  and  there  in  Germany,  notably  in  Berlin, 
are  small  groups  of  honest  and  sensible  persons 
who  are  trying  to  find  the  way  for  their  groping 
country.  But  Germany  needs  at  least  twelve  major 
prophets  and  twelve  hundred  of  the  second  de- 
gree in  order  to  call  to  repentance  so  great  a 
host  of  sinners  so  long  lost.   We  are  willing  to  be 

*Dr  Heinrich  Kanner,  the  author  of  the 
?.^  m£^^^t^  ^^®     Neuesten      Geschichtsliigen  " 

(  The  Newest  Historical  Lies  "),  here  translated 
for  Current  History,  is  a  distinguished  Austrian 
journalist,  who  was  formerly  editor  of  Die  Zeit, 
an  opposition  Vienna  paper  which  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  Austrian  Government  in  1917. 
In  that  journal  he  had  carried  on  for  many 
years  a  vigorous  campaign  against  the  incom- 
petence of  the  Austrian  Government,  and  during 
the  war  he  was  subjected  to  the  inevitable  per- 
secutions which  are  the  lot  of  the  opposition  in 
such  periods.  An  Austrian  Maximilian  Harden, 
he  denounced  the  war  from  every  angle,  with  the 
result  that  his  paper  was  suppressed  and  he 
was  forced  to  exile  himself  in  Switzerland.  He 
is  now  back  in  Vienna.  His  remarkable  book, 
"  Kaiserliche  Katastrophen-Politik  "  ("  The 
Disastrous  Policy  of  the  Empire"),  was  re- 
viewed not  long  ago  in  the  columns  of  The 
London  Times. 
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nourished  somewhat  on  hope,  however  slender. 
Perhaps  Dr.  Kanner  foreshadows  the  fulfillment 
of  such  a  hope.  A  belated  philosophical  pacifism 
is  not  enough.  The  men  who  are  to  save  Ger- 
many and  Europe  must  put  on  the  armor  of  the 
Lord  and  give  blow  for  blow. 

Germany  will  not  be  saved,  and  Europe  and 
the  world  will  not  be  freed,  until  the  German 
people  experience  a  moral  revolution.  This  revo- 
lution must  strike  deep  into  the  heart  and  the 
inner  mind  of  the  individual.  Only  so  can  it 
reach  at  last  the  very  roots  of  the  national  con- 
sciousness. At  the  Washington  Disarmament  Con- 
ference, Briand  declared  that  Germany,  though 
physically  disarmed,  had  *'  not  yet  been  morally 
disarmed."  Briand  was  right.  Germany  will  not 
be  morally  disarmed  until  the  mind  of  the  entire 
German  Nation  has  been  thoroughly  revolution- 
ized by  some  real  knowledge  of  European  his- 
tory since  the  French  Revolution,  and  particularly 
concerning  the  events  leading  up  to  the  World 
War.  That  resounding  text,  "You  shall  know 
the  truth  and  the  truth  will  make  you  free,"  has 
never  before  had,  during  nineteen  hundred  years, 
so   striking  an   exemplification. 

Not  only  the  German  people  have  need  to  study 
the  documents  discovered  to  the  world  by  Kautsky 
and  analyzed  by  Kanner.  Two  elements  or  "  move- 
ments "  outside  of  Germany  are  in  the  same  case 
— the  Bolsheviki,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
heterogeneous  mass  of  intellectuals  who  still  advo- 
cate the  Bolshevist  cause  in  Great  Britain  and 
America,  on  the  other.  These  elements  have  never 
yet  given  over  their  wholly  unsound  conception 
that  profit-seeking  in  all  lands  was  the  real  cause 
of  the  war.  Dr.  Kanner's  work  would  seem  to 
make  it  unnecessary,  once  and  for  all  time,  to 
continue  this  hitherto  fruitless  argument  against 
so  monstrous  and  dangerous  a  perversion  of  the 
facts.  The  primary  cause  of  the  war  was  sup- 
posed by  these  political  philosophers  to  be  strife 
over  markets,  investment  colonies,  and  sources  of 
raw  materials.  When  diplomacy  failed,  the  army 
took  its  place.  Unfortunately,  we  live  in  a  world 
where  some  40  per  cent,  of  humanity  are  morons, 
and   50  per   cent,  more   are   totally   incapable  of 


putting  two  and  two  together  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national politics.  This  explains  why  the  political 
philosophers  have  enjoyed  such  a  vogue  and 
addled  the  heads  of  several  millions  who  wished 
to  be  so  addled. 

The  great  war  was  not  a  commercial  quarrel. 
The  great  war  was  a  junker  war  of  conquest, 
organized  and  led  by  a  class  of  medieval  barons 
to  whom  the  German  capitalists  and  workers  were 
alike  enslaved.  Yet  a  dozen  more  or  less  in- 
fluential dailies  and  weeklies  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  still  go  on  "  discovering 
documents  "  to  support  the  theory  that  everybody, 
or  everybody  but  Germany,  was  to  blame.  Hardly 
a  month  passes  but  some  "  discovery  "  throws  new 
light  on  the  cleverly  planned  conspiracy  of  Bel- 
gium and  France,  or  Belgium  and  Britain,  to  in- 
vade and  parcel  out  Germany.  From  the  Bolshe- 
vist leaders  we  may  expect  neither  sense  nor  hon- 
est nonsense  in  this  business.  They  have  carried 
their  propaganda  of  offense  and  defense  to  a  de- 
gree of  intellectual  and  moral  perversion  equal 
to  that  of  the  German  Foreign  Office  of  1914. 

It  is  now,  however,  high  time  for  our  anti-war, 
anti-peace,  anti-Wilson,  anti-British,  anti-French, 
anti-everything  intelligentsia  to  lift  the  scales 
from  their  eyes.  Tiiere  were  more  than  a  few 
militarists  in  France.  There  were,  no  doubt,  some 
professional  soldiers  in  all  the  armies  who  craved 
any  pretext  at  all  for  war.  These  can  be  quoted 
and  requoted,  but  any  one  reasonably  familiar  with 
British  and  French  opinion  in  1914  knows  that  no 
governmental  clique  in  either  of  those  countries 
could  possibly  have  won  the  support  of  the  work- 
ing people,  organized  or  unorganized,  or  even  a 
majority  of  their  business  and  intellectual  classes, 
in  the  declaration  and  conduct  of  an  offensive 
war  against  Germany.  That  is  half  tne  story. 
The  other  half — the  positive  and  conclusive  half — 
has  now  been  told  to  the  world  by  the  German 
documents.  To  such  among  us  as  do  not  use  the 
German  language,  or  have  not  access  to  the  re- 
prints, or  have  not  the  time  to  crack  four  volumes 
of  documentary  shells  in  order  to  discover  the 
hundred  and  one  kernels  that  lie  within,  the 
work  here  presented  is  valuable  beyond  descrip- 


THE  war  propaganda,  which  in  the 
other  warring  countries  has  long 
since  become  mute,  is  being  con- 
tinued with  increased  zest  by  the  German 
statesmen  concerned  in  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  They  do  not  leave  to  the  subordi- 
nate aids,  official  "  press  leaders,"  oblig- 
ing writers  and  dependent  journalists  who 
were  their  public  advocates,  the  journal- 
istic or  literary  advocacy  of  their  cause. 
They  appear  before  the  public  in  person, 
in  books  to  which  they  gwe  the  semblance 
of  memoirs,  in  order  to  continue,  with  the 
effective  means  of  their  own  official  au- 
thority, the  work  of  misleading  the  Ger- 
man    people.       They     have     apparently 


stripped  off  their  last  vestige  of  timidity 
before  official  secrecy,  a  timidity  which 
ordinarily  seals  the  German  official's  lips 
all  his  life.  I  refer  particularly  to  Chan- 
cellor von  Bethmann  Hollweg,  to  Secretary 
of  Foreign  Affairs  von  Jagow,  to  the  State 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Herr  von  Tirpitz, 
and  to  the  State  Secretary  of  Finance  and 
Vice  Chancellor,  Dr.  Helfferich. 

During  five  difficult  years  of  war  the 
entire  world  demanded,  hoped  for,  longed 
for  the  opening  of  the  German  archives 
and  official  documents  about  the  causes  of 
the  war's  outbreak.  Meanwhile,  Germany's 
adversaries — England,  France,  Russia,  Bel- 
gium and  Serbia — presented  their  official 
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material  for  the  judgment  of  public  opin- 
ion. After  these  five  years  of  futile  wait- 
ing for  the  German  official  documents,  the 
German  statesmen  stepped  forward  in  per- 
son, in  the  Spring  of  1919,  and  offered  to 
the  world,  in  place  of  a  collection  of  dead 
official  documents,  living  books  which  had 
more  effect  than  any  collection  of  official 
documents,  because  they  related  the  facts 
in  continuity  and  provided  the  events, 
which  the  writers  had  themselves  created, 
with  a  commentary  that  seemed  authentic, 
because  emanating  from  the  participants 
themselves.  Here,  then,  we  have  four  books 
of  reminiscences  by  German  statesmen 
which  brilliantly  justify  the  conduct  of  the 
German  statesmen  during  the  days  of  the 
war's  outbreak  and  authoritatively  refute 
all  the  accusatory  material  which  the 
enemy's  official  documents  have  brought 
up  against  them. 

At  the  close  of  1919,  however,  very  dif- 
ferent official  documents  appeared;  the 
Germans'  own  collection  of  official  re^ 
ports,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  statesmen — all  of  the  period  of  the 
war's  outbreak;  testimony  published  by 
their  successors,  testimony  whose  power  of 
proof  ranks  higher  than  that  of  any  of  the 
authoritative,  self-justifying  writings  of 
the  most  exalted  statesmen.  And  these 
documents  testify  against  their  originators 
themselves,  and  against  the  memoirs. 
They  are  not  substitutes,  painted  in  agree- 
able colors;  they  are  the  official  reports 
themselves,  which  testify  against  the  sub- 
stitutes, even  though  their  language  does 
not  flow  as  fluently  as  does  that  of  the 
memoirs.  But  we  must  penetrate  the 
meaning  of  this  language;  we  must  free  it 
from  its  ponderousness;  we  must  compare 
it  with  that  of  the  memoirs,  if  we  wish  at 
last  to  know  the  long-searched-for  truth 
about  the  causes  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
World  War,  a  truth  which  the  German  peo- 
ple cannot  evade  perpetually,  a  truth 
which  should  never  have  been  withheld 
from  them. 

The  fundamental  ideas  underlying  the 
war  books  of  the  German  statesmen — 
ideas  which  they  wish  to  substantiate  with 
every  new  proof  and  with  every  argument 
they  can  marshal — may  be  reduced  to 
three  theses,  formulated  thus: 

1.  The  German  Government  did  not  know  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  ultimatum  to  Serbia  before 
that  ultimatum  was  delivered. 


2.  The  German  Government,  during  the  critical 
twelve  days  which  followed  the  ultimatum,  urged 
moderation  upon  Vienna,  and  even  went  to  the 
utmost  limits  of  the  permissible  in  exercising  this 
pressure. 

3.  The  Germans  were  attacked  by  Russia,  Eng- 
land and  France,  who  had  premeditated,  provoked 
and  thrust  upon  them  (the  German  Government 
and  Nation)   this  war. 

These  assertions  are  now  finally  and  for 
all  time  disproved  and  overthrown  by  the 
actual  official  documents  of  the  Berlin  and 
Vienna  war  Governments.  The  proof  fol- 
lows: 

I.  Preparation  of  the  Ultimatum 

The  Berlin  Government  of  Herr  von 
Bethmann  Hollweg  was  not,  as  it  later  pre- 
tended to  the  other  powers,  as  much  sur- 
prised by  the  Vienna  Government's  ulti- 
matum in  July,  1914,  as  it  had  been  under 
Billow  in  October,  1909,  by  the  annexa- 
tion of  Bosnia.  Of  that  annexation  the 
Berlin  Government  learned  only  simulta- 
neously with  the  other  powers,  and  had  not 
in  any  way  or  manner  co-operated  in  its 
preparation,  as  is  now  shown  by  the  Red 
Book  of  Count  Aerenthal,  by  all  utterances 
of  the  participants,  and,  lastly,  ako  by  a 
letter  of  Emperor  William  II.  to  the  Czar, 
Jan.  8,  1909.* 

That  the  Vienna  Government,  however, 
after  the  murderous  act  at  Serajevo,  on 
June  28,  1914,  intended  to  take  decisive 
action,  the  Berlin  Government  learned  as 
early  as  July  2,  1914,  from  a  report  (dated 
June  30)  transmitted  by  its  Ambassador  at 
Vienna,  Herr  von  Tschirsky,  who  stated 
that  Austria-Hungary  wished,  once  and  for 
all,  "  to  have  a  thorough  reckoning  with 
the  Serbs."f  In  a  conversation  with  Em- 
peror Franz  Josef  on  July  2,  Herr  von 
Tschirsky  stated  flatly  "  that  Germany 
would  be  found  standing  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  monarchy "  when  the 
latter's  life  interests  were  at  stake.  The 
decision  as  to  when  and  where  such  life 
interests  existed  would  have  to  be  left  to 
Austria  itself.J 

Here  was  something  worth  hearing!     A 

*"  Letters  of  William  IT.  to  the  Czar,  1894- 
1914,"  edited  by  Professor  Dr.  Walter  Goetze, 
page  241. 

t"  The  German  Documents  Relating-  to  the 
Outbreak  of  the  War,"  a  complete  collection  of 
the  official  legal  documents  compiled  by  Karl 
Kautzky,  and  published  by  Count  Ma:x  Mont- 
gelas  and  Professor  Walter  Schiicking,  Char- 
lottenburg,  1919,  in  four  volumes.  Referred  to 
in  the  following  pages  as  "  The  German  Docu- 
ments,"  or  more  briefly,    "  Doc." 

JThe  German  Documents,  No.  11. 
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COUNT 
VON    TSCHIRSKT 
German  Aml^assador  to  Aus- 
tria-Hungary   when    the   war 
broke    out 


KARL  KAUTSKY 

German  Socialist  leader  who 

published      State     documents 

showing    war     guilt     of     the 

Kaiser's   regime 


co-operation  under  such  one- 
sided conditions,  a  kind  of 
lion's  pact  to  its  (Austria's) 
advantage,  under  which 
Austria  could  undertake 
what  it  wished,  but  the  other 
party  was  obligated  at  the 
outset  to  follow  blindly  in 
Austria's  footsteps  —  that 
was  entirely  to  Franz  Josef's 
taste.  When,  in  his  own 
letter  of  the  same  day  to 
Emperor  William  II.,  which 

was  presented  to  the  Emperor  with  a  memorandum  of 
Berchtold  on  July  5.  he  boldly  proclaimed,  in  very  plain 
w  ords.  an  explanation  of  the  "  isolation  and  diminution 
of  Serbia  "  as  a  program  of  his  Government,  and  de- 
manded nothing  less  than  that  Serbia,  "  as  a  political 
power  in  the  Balkans,  should  be  eliminated, "{  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  German  Emperor,  as 
well  as  the  Imperial  Chancellor — quite  in  accord  with 
Herr  von  Tschirskys  idea — assent  to  his  suggestion  with- 
out hesitation.  ''  His  Majesty  " — so  the  German  Chan- 
cellor telegraphed  to  Tschirsky  on  July  6 — "  could 
naturally  not  assume  any  definite  position  toward  the 
pending  questions  between  Austria-Hungary  and  that 
country  (Serbia),  as  these  questions  were  not  within  his 
jurisdiction.  Emperor  Franz  Josef  could,  however,  de- 
pend upon  it  that  his  Majesty,  in  harmony  with  his  duties 
as  an  ally  and  the  ties  of  long  friendship,  would  stand 
faithfully  at  Austria-Hungary's  side."  William  II.  him- 
self wrote  on  July  14  to  Franz  Josef:*  "  In  the  hour 
of  trial,  also,  you  will  find  me  and  my  empire  in  com- 

$The  German  Documents,   No.    13, 


plete  accord  with  our  old  and  tried  friendship  and  our 
pledges  of  alliance,  standing  faithfully  by  your  side. 
To  repeat  this  to  you  at  this  time  is  for  me  a  happy 
duty."t 

Thus  Germany  evidently  gave  up  the  idea  of  any  inter- 
ference with  the  selection  of  the  means  to  be  eventually 
employed.  This  attitude  was  later  maintained  by  the 
Kaiser  in  his  intimate  marginal  notes  on  the  reports  of 
his  diplomats,  and  by  the  high  authorities  of  the  Berlin 
Government,  in  their  negotiations  with  the  other  powers 
during  the  critical  days,  as  well  as  later  in  their  number- 
less speeches  and  writings  in 
their  own  defense  through- 
out the  entire  war.  The 
same  viewpoint  was  defined 
by  Herr  von  Bethmann  in 
the  Bundesrat  session  of  Aug. 
1,  1914,  as  the  expression 
of  a  thirty  years'  tradition. 
When  Austria-Hungary  in- 
formed him  that  it  was  com- 
pelled to  "  step  in,"  he  had 
answered:  "  Concerning 

what  you  have  to  do,  we  do 


not  arrogate  unto  ourselves 
any  judgment — that  is  not 
our  affair.  But  it*  is  self- 
understood  that  if  the  alli- 
ance is  involved,  we  stand 
faithfully  by  your  side. "J 
That  was  a  "  Blanket  Power 


*The  familiar  German  pro- 
noun du  (thou)  is  used  through 
this    letter. 

tDoc,    Nos.    15  and  26. 

JDoc,    No.   553. 
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of  Attorney,''  an  expression  which  the  Bavarian  Charge 
d'Aff aires,  Herr  von  Schoen,  employed  in  his  report  of 
July  18,  1914,  to  his  Government. § 

Herr  von  Jagow's  assertion  in  his  defensive  writings 
that  he  had  reserved  for  himself,  "  to  a  certain  degree, 
the  control  "  of  any  action  to  be  taken  by  Austria-Hun- 
gary, is  therefore  not  true,  and  just  as  untrue  is  his  state- 
ment that  ''  there  can  therefore  be  no  question  about  a 
carte  blanche,"*  and  his  denial  that  his  Government 
"  had  issued  a  franchise  for  the  Ballplatz."t  It  is  ab- 
surd when  Herr  von  Bethmann,  in  the  same  breath, 
praises  himself  on  the  score 
that  he  "  did  not  explicitly 
sanction "  the  ultimatum 
(when  that  is  the  very  effect 
a  franchise  has).  Herr  von 
Bethmann,  to  support  this 
statement,  says :  "  From  an 
ultimatum  which  had  been 
definitely  and  clearly 
agreed  to,  as  to  contents  and 
form,  we  would  not  have 
succeeded  in  freeing  our- 
selves, nor  would  we  have 
heen  able  to  carry  out  the 
entire  mediation  work  which 
we  actually  transacted."  But 
did  he  free  himself  from  the 
not  clearly  and  definitely 
accepted  ultimatum?  Did  he 


DR.  KARL.  HELFFERICH 
Former  Secretary  of  the 
German    Imperial    Treasury 


*Von  Jagow:  "Causes  and 
Outbreak  of  the  World  War," 
pages    103-4. 

tVon  Bethmann  Holweg::  "Ob- 
servations on  the  World  War," 
page   138. 

§Doc.,  Addenda  W.  No.  2. 
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not,  on  the  contrary,  clutch 
and  hold  fast  to  it  until  the 
last,  as  the  Quaker  clings  to 
his  Bible  text?     Did  he  pro-* 
pose  to  Austria-Hungary  the 
slightest     change,     however 
insignificant,    after    its    re- 
lease?       Did   he   not    bark 
away,    like   a    watchdog,    to 
drive    off    the    other    great 
powers    when,    in    the    first 
days  following  the  ultimatum,  they  demanded  that  it  be 
moderated?     And  when  did  his  intermediary  activities 
begin?     Only  when  the  other  powers,  realizing  the  fruit- 
lessness    of    such    undertakings,    had    relinquished    the 
making  of  any  change  in  the  ultimatum,  and  had  made 
other  conciliatory  propositions,  the  contents  and  form  of 
the  wretched  ultimatum  as  a  result  remaining  untouched. 
How  untrue,  and  knowingly  untrue,  is  the  subsequent 
exposition  of  Herr  von  Bethmann  and  Herr  von  Jagow 
is   proved  by  a  comparison  of  their  defensive  writings 
appearing  after  the  war  was  lost  with  that  of  their  com- 
pilation,   the    official    German   White   Book,    which   ap- 
peared before  the  end,  when  they  were  certain  of  victory. 
In  this  they  said,  and  quite  correctly,  because  at  that 
time  they  desired  to  prove  their  political  insight:     "  We 
left   to    Austria   an   absolutely   free   hand   in    its   action 
against  Serbia."*     That  was  the  actual  basis  of  their 
abject  acceptance  of  the  formula  of  Emperor  Franz  Josef 
and  the  thirty-year-old  alliance  tradition,  which  Herr  vori 
Bethmann  certainly  so  interpreted  in  the  Bundesrat  on 
Aug.  1,   1914,  but  which  he  seems  to  have  completely 
forgotten  in  his  writings  after  the  war. 

♦Memorial  (of  the  German  Government)  presented  to  the  Ger- 
man Reichstag  Aug.  3,  1914.  Ih  "  Legal  Documents  Relating  to 
the  Outbreak  of  the  War.  1914." 
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According  to  this  formula*  of  com- 
petency the  Vienna  Government  need  have 
said  as  little  to  the  Berlin  Government 
about  the  ultimatum  up  to  the  time  of  its 
presentation  to  Serbia,  as  it  did  to  the 
other  powers.  This  is  exactly  the  way  the 
Berlin  Government  represented  the  case, 
but  it  is  not  true.  The  Vienna  Govern- 
ment, over-riding  the  formula,  informed 
the  German  Government  step  by  step  of  its 
intentions,  and  voluntarily  presented  this 
possibility  through  the  Imperial  Ambas- 
sador in  Berlin  on  July  9,f  while  the 
Berlin  Government,  on  its  side,  obeying 
slavishly  this  formula,  which  had  been 
purposely  designed  to  emasculate  respon- 
sibility, refrained  from  every  criticism, 
and  supported,  strengthened  and  inspired 
the  Vienna  Government  with  good  coun- 
sels and  urged  it  on  in  the  execution  of 
its  insane  plans. 

Let  us  follow  the  events.  On  July  7 
there  took  place  in  Vienna  the  first  joint 
Ministers'  Council  regarding  the  Serbian 
matter.  This  part  of  the  program  was  con- 
cealed from  the  entire  public.  But  the 
German  Ambassador  in  Vienna,  Herr  von 
Tschirsky,  learned  of  what  had  taken 
place,  of  the  mood  and  temper  displayed, 
and  how  Count  Tisza  had  repeatedly  op- 
posed the  plans  of  Count  Berchtold,  and 
he  reported  on  all  this  (July  8)  to  the 
Berlin  Government.  In  this  report  he  re- 
vealed to  the  Berlin  Government  the  disin- 
genuous ultimatum  plan  of  Count  Berch- 
told, exactly  as  it  was  later  carried  out; 
namely,  that  Count  Berchtold  intended  "  so 
to  arrange  the  Serbian  demands "  that 
"  their  acceptance  should  appear  impos- 
sible^X  This  fine  project  Count  von 
Tschirsky  heard  from  the  lips  of  Count 
Berchtold  himself. 

Two  days  later,  on  July  10,  Count  Berch- 
told informs  Herr  von  Tschirsky  of  what 
took  place  at  his  audience  of  July  9  with 
Emperor  Franz  Josef,  and  Herr  von 
Tschirsky  reports  on  this  immediately  to 
Berlin.  Count  Berchtold  outlines  to 
Tschirsky  the  demands  which  he  intends 
to  make  of  Serbia,  in  about  the  same  form 

♦Memorial  (of  the  German  Government)  pre- 
^cntefl  to  the  German  Reichstag  Aug.  3.  1914. 
In  *'  L,egal  Documents  Relating  to  the  Outbreak 
of   the   War,    1914." 

t"  This  Government  (that  of  Berlin)  was  im- 
inediately  informed  of  all  decisions."  Doc.  No. 
23. 

$Doc.   No.  19. 


in  which  he  later  actually  presented  them 
in  the  ultimatum,  together  with  the  forty- 
eight-hour  gallows  reprieve.  He  "  is  still 
pondering,"  reports  Berchtold  to  Tschirsky, 
"  upon  what  demands  can  be  formulated 
which  would  make  an  acceptance  by  Serbia 
completely  impossible  "  !  "  Berchtold," 
reports -Tschirsky  further,  "would  very 
much  like  to  know  what  they  think  about 
this  in  Berlin."* 

Now,  as  long  as  Berchtold  asked  for  ad- 
vice, the  Berlin  Government  would  have 
had  the  best  opportunity  (without  expos- 
ing itself  to  the  blame  of  interference  from 
its  ally)  to  do  that  of  which  it  later 
boasted,  and  what  its  duty  was  to  do — 
to  effect  a  moderating  influence  upon 
Vienna.  But  what  does  the  Berlin  Govern- 
ment do  ?  It  is  more  papal  than  the  Pope. 
It  refuses  to  give  Count  Berchtold  the 
counsel  he  begged  for.  Herr  von  Jagow 
telegraphs  to  Herr  von  Tschirsky  on  July 
11:  "  We  can  assume  no  position  of  any 
kind  with  regard  to  the  demands  upon 
Serbia,  as  this  is  Austria's  business."  And 
then  he  makes  the  suggestion  to  Count 
Berchtold  to  publish,  simultaneously  with 
the  ultimatum  {Herr  von  Jagow  is  the  first 
so  to  name  it  at  this  time)  a  collection  of 
material  about  the  Greater  Serbian  move- 
ment, a  suggestion  which  Count  Berchtold 
later  obeyed  with  the  so-called  "  dossier. "f 
So  Herr  von  Jagow  began,  already  at  this 
early  date,  to  collaborate  in  the  war  plot 
which  Berchtold  initiated — only  in  a 
subordinate  position,  to  be  sure,  as  handy- 
man of  Berchtold — refraining  from  all  at- 
tempts to  exert  influence  on  the  vital  ques- 
tion, but  eager  in  trying  to  assume  the 
success  of  the  Berchtold  plan  by  the  most 
submissive  kind  of  stage-management 
propositions. 

On  July  14  Count  Tisza  looks  up  Herr 
von  Tschirsky  immediately  after  a  talk 
with  Berchtold,  informs  him  that  he 
(Tisza)  is  now  also  converted  to  Berch- 
told's  war  plan,  that  the  note  to  Serbia  is 
to  be  decided  upon  in  the  Council  of 
Ministers  on  Sunday  the  19th,  but  is  to 
be  delivered  in  Belgrade  only  after  Poin- 
cares  departure  from  Kronstadt,  which 
departure,  as  Tisza  mistakenly  believes,  is 
to  take  place  on  the  25th.  "  The  note-," 
Count    Tisza    further    informs    Herr    von 


*Doc.  No.  29. 
tDoc.  No.  31. 
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Tschirsky,  "will  be  so  drawn  up  as  prac- 
tically to  exclude  its  being  accepted."  All 
this  Tschirsky  immediately  transmits  to 
Berlin.*  Berlin  swallows  it  whole  in 
silence.  Immediately  after  Tisza's  visit, 
Count  Berchtold  sends  for  Herr  von 
Tschirsky,  in  order  to  inform  the  latter 
that  Count  Tisza,  "in  satisfactory  manner," 
has  assented  to  Berchtold's  plan  "  and  has 
even  brought  into  it  an  additional  severity 
in  some  points."  Of  this  also  Tschirsky  at 
once  gives  an  accurate  report  to  Berlin. f 
Berlin  also  swallows  whole  and  in  silence 
this  "  satisfactory  communication^"  To  im- 
patient Berlin,  Count  Berchtold  actually 
apologizes  through  Herr  von  Tschirsky 
that  "  it  is  Poincares  presence  in  St. 
Petersburg  which  is  accountable  for  the 
postponement  of  the  presentation  of  the 
note  in  Belgrade^" 

On  July  17  the  Botschaftsrat  (Ambas- 
sadorial Counsel)  of  the  German  Embassy 
in  Vienna,  Prince  Stolberg,  conveys  to  the 
German  Chancellor  a  statement  based 
upon  a  communication  of  Count  Berch- 
told's, that  the  presentation  of  the  note  in 
Belgrade  would  take  place  on  Thursday, 
July  23,  in  the  afternoon;  that  Berchtold 
"  hoped  "  that  Serbia  would  not  accept  the 
note,  "  as  a  mere  diplomatic  success  in  this 
country  [Austria-Hungary]  would  again 
give  rise  to  a  slack,  lukewarm  mood  and 
spirit."J  On  July  18  Prince  Stolberg 
writes  to  Herr  von  Jagow  a  detailed  letter 
giving  the  same  information;  he  fears, 
however,  that  Serbia  may  accept  Austria- 
Hungary's  demands,  and  adds  his  own  de- 
sire that  Austria-Hungary  should  and  must 
push  things  to  the  point  of  a  "  break " 
with  Serbia,  and  could  not  content  itself 
"  with  a  so-called  diplomatic  success."  He 
calms  himself,  however,  finally,  with  the 
assurance  of  Count  Hoyos  (the  Chief  of 
Berchtold's  Cabinet)  "  that  the  demands 
[upon  Serbia]  are  practically  of  such  a 
nature  that  a  State  which  still  possesses 
any  vestige  of  self-consciousness  and  dig- 
nity would  really  find  it  impossible  to  ac- 
cept them."§  Truly,  Vienna  did  not  leave 
Berlin  one  moment's  doubt  as  to  its  (Vi- 
enna's)  intentions. 

What  action,  however,  did  Berlin  under- 
take as  a  result  of  these  constantly  grow- 


*Doc.   No.  49. 

tDoc.  No.  50. 

JThe  German  documents,  No.  65. 

^The  German  documents,  No.  87. 


ing  and  monstrous  confessions  of  Vienna? 
Intercede  to  counsel  moderation?  The 
answer  is  again  negative.  On  July  20  the 
Serbian  Charge  d' Affaires  in  Berlin  pre- 
sents to  Herr  von  Jagow  a  detailed  note  in 
which  the  Serbian  Government  condemns 
in  the  sharpest  terms  the  murder  of  Sera- 
jovo,  expresses  its  hope  "  to  maintain  with 
the  neighboring  monarchy  friendly  rela- 
tions "  and  proclaims  its  intention  and  de- 
sire to  meet  all  probable  demands  of  Aus- 
tria, excepting  only  such  ones  "  as  every 
other  State  that  is  mindful  of  its  dignity 
and  its  independence  could  not  fulfill." 
Finally,  the  Serbian  Government  begs 
"  the  Imperial  [German]  Government, 
which  is  well  disposed  toward  it,  to 
be  kind  enough  to  act  in  a  spirit  of 
conciliation."*  What  action  does  Herr 
von  Jagow  take  on  this?  Herr  von  Jagow 
replies  to  the  Serbian  Charge  d' Affaires 
that  he  "  could  well  understand  that  over 
there  [in  Vienna]  just  now  they  are  ener- 
getically drawing  the  bowstring  tighter. 
The  demands  which  Austria-Hungary  in- 
tended making  were  not  known  to  him."f 
For  this  utterance  Count  Forgach,  repre- 
senting Count  Berchtold,  thanks  Herr  von 
Jagow  in  the  name  of  the  Imperial  Royal 
Government.t  On  July  20  the  Secretary 
of  State  had  known  for  a  long  time  (since 
Tschirsky's  report  of  July  10)  the  essen- 
tials of  the  proposed  demands  of  Austria- 
Hungary;  above  all,  he  knew  that  they 
would  be  of  such  a  nature  that  they  would 
be  incompatible  with  the  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence of  a  State.  From  the  Serbian 
Charge  d' Affaires  he  now  learned  that  the 
Serbian  Government  would  refuse  to  ac- 
cept such  demands. 

Herr  von  Jagow,  therefore,  knew  exactly 
on  the  20th  from  authentic  sources  that 
Count  Berchtold^s  plan  must  lead  to  war. 
What  did  he  do?  To  the  Serbian  Charge 
d' Affaires  he  expresses  in  advance  his 
acquiescence  in  principle  to  the  Berchtold 
demands  and  conveys  this  to  the  Vienna 
Government,  which  recognizes  in  it  an  ex- 
plicit, strengthening  corroboration  of  its 
plans  and  sends  its  thanks.  But  if  Herr 
von  Jagow  had  really  wanted  to  act  moder- 
atingly,  the  Serbian  communication  of 
July  20,   sent  before  the  bullet  had  sped. 
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would  have  afforded  him  the  best  op- 
portunity to  mediate  between  Vienna  and 
Belgrade,  eliminating  St.  Petersburg,  thus 
not  only  avoiding  war,  but  localizing 
the  quarrel,  instead  of  making  Germany 
the  mediating  station  for  Serbia  and 
Austria-Hungary  and  thus  rendering  Rus- 
sia's protectorate  an  illusion.  But  that 
never  occurred  to  the  Berlin  Government. 
Not  only  did  it  do  nothing  to  restrain  the 
Vienna  Government  from  carrying  out  its 
drastic  plans,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
German  Government  set  everything  in 
motion  to  assure  the  success  of  these  plans. 
With  a  zeal  which  must  be  labeled  as 
absolutely  servile,  the  Berlin  Government 
at  once  began,  immediately  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  Berchtold  memorandum  of 
July  2  (which  had  been  enclosed  in  the 
personal  letter  of  Emperor  Franz  Josef  to 
Kaiser  Wilhelm),  to  carry  out  obediently 
the  memorandum's  suggestions,  as  though 
it  were  a  command  from  supreme  author- 
ity. 

The  Serbophobe  arid  Bulgarophile  Bal- 
kan politics  of  Austria-Hungary,  during 
the  second  Balkan  War,  had  been  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  politics  of  the  German 
Empire,  which  supported  Rumania,  Serbia 
and  Greece  against  Bulgaria,  and  this 
opposition  had  actually  led  to  a  public 
outburst  through  the  publication  of  the 
telegrams  which  had  been  exchanged,  in 
reference  to  the  Bucharest  peace,  between 
the  German  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Ru- 
mania. After  the  receipt  of  the  memoran- 
dum, Berlin  had  veered  about  completely 
and  followed  faithfully  in  the  tracks  of 
Vienna's  politics.  Obedient  as  a  dog 
which  rushes  to  retrieve  a  stone  thrown 
into  the  water,  the  Berlin  statesmen  ex- 
pressed themselves  according  to  Vienna's 
behests. 

On  July  5  the  Berchtold  memorandum 
was  presented  in  Berlin,  and  already  on 
the  6th  we  see  the  Berlin  Government  at 
work  carrying  out  the  ideas  of  the  memo- 
randum— to  join  Bulgaria  and  Turkey 
with  the  Triple  Alliance,  to  bind  these  two 
States  to  each  other  through  an  alliance, 
and  to  alienate,  if  possible.  Rumania  and 
Greece  from  Serbia.  On  July  6  Herr  von 
Jagow  empowers  the  Charge  d'Affaires  in 
Bucharest  to  speak  to  the  King  of  Rumania 
to  this  effect,  and  also  to  the  Minister  in 
Sofia,  so  that  they  should  support  the.ten- 


tatives  of  theAustro-Hungarian  Ministers.* 
When  Count  Berchtold  changed  his  mind 
regarding  the  Bulgarian  question  a  few 
days  later,  Herr  von  Jagow  immediately 
sent  word  to  his  staff  in  Bucharest  and 
Sofia  to  desist. f  After  the  ultimatum  to 
Russia  and  France,  Berlin  on  Aug.  1  in- 
insists  upon  the  understanding  with  Bul- 
garia, and  such  an  understanding  actually 
appeared  imminent  in  the  first  days  of 
August.J 

From  the  King  of  Rumania,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  German  Minister  evokes  a  re- 
buff on  the  Berchtold  projects  and  an  un- 
pleasant scolding.  King  Carol  says  to  him 
on  July  10:  "In  Vienna  they  seem  to 
have  lost  their  wits."  About  Count  Berch- 
told himself  the  King  expressed  himself 
"  not  exactly  in  flattering  terms,"  saying 
that  the  main  responsibility  for  all  this 
bad  business  must  be  placed  on  the  "  un- 
scrupulous newspaper  agitations."  He 
continued  thus:  "  In  Austria,  too,  the 
press  should  be  influenced,  so  that  it 
should  not  do  too  much  inciting  against 
Serbia.  Sasonov  [whom  the  King  had 
very  recently — in  June — met  in  Constanza, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Czar's  visit]  had 
told  him  that  Russia  had  not  the  remotest 
idea  of  going  to  war."  The  King  recom- 
mended taking  steps  in  Petersburg,  so  that 
from  that  direction  as  well  weighty  in- 
fluences should  be  brought  to  bear.  He 
expressed  himself  as  also  ready  "  to  ex- 
ercise pressure  upon  Serbia."  All  these 
V/arnings  and  urgings  of  King  Carol 
(who  had  always  stood  high  in  Berlin's 
estimation)  were  dispersed  to  the  four 
winds  by  the  German  Government.  Even 
the  Emperor's  orders  to  give  out  this  re- 
port of  the  Bucharest  Minister  to  the  em- 
bassies in  Vienna,  Rome  and  Petersburg 
were  not  carried  out.§  The  Berlin  Gov- 
ernment had  a  saintly  shrinking  from  dis- 
turbing the  circle  of  the  great  statesman 
of  the  Ballplatz  [Berchtold],  and  as  for 
any  attempt  to  influence  Serbia  via  Peters- 
burg, this  would  have  seriously  vexed 
Count  Berchtold,  who  had  based  his  calcu- 
lations upon  a  surprise  move  against  Ser- 
bia and  upon  the  latter's  irreconcilability. 

The  deliberations  with  Greece,  which 
were  conducted  by  the  German  Kaiser  in 
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person  in  an  exchange  of  telegrams  with 
the  King  of  Greece,  were  stormy;  King 
Constantine  on  July  27  at  first  declines 
the  Berlin  plans  on  the  simple  basis  that 
he  and  his  people  "  do  not  want  a  war." 
Thereupon  the  Emperor  on  July  30  im- 
plores King  Constantine,  who  is  his 
hrother-in-law  and  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed Prussian  Field  Marshal,  by  the 
njemory  of  his  murdered  father  not  "  to 
take  sides  for  the  Serbian  assassins  against 
my  person  and  the  Triple  Alliance,"  and 
even  threatens  that  Constantine's  opposi- 
tion would  permanently  injure  their  per- 
sonal relations.  Constantine,  however, 
wishes  to  remain  neutral,  and  in  his  tele- 
gram of  Aug.  2  struggles  with  all  his 
might  against  changing  his  entire  political 
tendencies  and  helping  Greece's  arch- 
enemy Bulgaria  to  an  extension  of  power 
— "  to  descend  upon  the  Serbs,  who  hap- 
pen to  be  our  allies,"  and  to  destroy  the 
Bucharest  peace  treaty,  the  durability  of 
which  William  II.  himself  had  guaranteed 
as  recently  as  August,  1913.  "  That  is  no 
longer  in  question,"  writes  the  Kaiser, 
whose  words  are  not  to  be  quibbled  over, 
on  the  margin  of  this  telegram.  "  The 
Balkans  are  marching,"  the  great  peace 
Emperor  adds  in  commanding  tone;  he  no 
longer  answers  the  Greek  King  in  person, 
but  simply  announces  to  him  through  his 
(the  Emperor's)  Government  that  if  he 
''  does  not  now  march  along  immediately  " 
he  will  be  "  treated  as  an  enemy."*  In 
this  instance,  then,  the  German  Kaiser 
serves  personally  as  panderer  for  the  war- 
thirsty  Count  Berchtold. 

In  Turkey,  too,  the  much  occupied  one 
personally  looks  after  the  "  righteous 
cause."  Here  the  paper  combinations  of 
the  Ballplatz  wiseacres  encounter  a  newly 
arisen  difficulty.  Herr  von  Jagow  himself, 
whom  Count  Berchtold  asks  for  his  views 
on  July  14,  is  very  much  opposed  to  draw- 
ing Turkey  into  the  Triple  Alliance  at  this 
time.f  The  German  Ambassador  in  Con- 
stantinople also  hastens,  on  July  18,  to 
warn  the  Berlin  Government  against  this, 
declaring  that  at  this  time  Turkey  "  is  com- 
pletely impotent  for  all  purposes  of  al- 
liancerX  ^"t  Count  Berchtold,  the  orches- 
tra leader,  prevails.    The  Emperor  decides. 
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on  the  24th,  from  the  high  seas  where  he 
is  just  having  his  holiday  (of  course,  with- 
out giving  his  Ministers  even  a  formal  op- 
portunity for  dispensing  advice)  "  for  op- 
portune reasons,  to  use  Turkey's  inclina- 
tion for  a  connection  with  the  Triple  Al- 
liance in  spite  of  the  existing  doubts  as 
to  Turkey's  potentialities  for  alliance."* 
And  so  this  alliance  is  effected  on  Aug.  2.f 
The  course  of  the  war  has  justified  the 
doubts  of  the  Constantinople  Ambassador. 
Blind  and  deaf,  Berlin  follows  Vienna's 
leadership. 

The  warnings  of  the  German  Ambas- 
sador in  London  (Prince  Lichnowsky),  its 
most  important  reporter,  are  also  utterly 
disregarded  by  the  Berlin  Government.  He 
had  already  been  notified  by  a  decree  of 
July  12  of  "  more  serious  measures  against 
Serbia  "  that  "  might  lead  to  general  com- 
plications." The  diplomat  understood 
what  the  euphemisms  "  more  serious  meas- 
ures against  Serbia  "  and  "  general  com- 
plications "  meant — "  war  against  Serbia  " 
and  "  world  war."  Prince  Lichnowsky, 
who  had  displayed  correct  judgment  in  all 
bis  reports — a  judgment  confirmed  only 
too  sadly— warns  the  Berlin  Government 
immediately  on  July  14  of  any  illusions 
they  may  have  regarding  the  English  Gov- 
ernment and  the  English  press.l  Herr  von 
Jagow  replies  on  July  15. §  Lichnowsky 
redoubles  his  warnings  on  July  15. §§  On 
this  telegram  Herr  von  Jagow  makes  the 
marginal  note:  "  This  is  unfortunately  all 
correct  " ;  but  he  continues — in  the  light 
of  subsequent  events,  we  must  add,  even 
more  "  unfortunately  "^the  politics  in- 
spired by  Vienna,  which  he  himself  admits 
to  be  wrong,  without  even  transmitting 
Lichnowsky's  warnings  to  Vienna.  Is  this 
still  bona  fides;  is  this  being  faithful;  is 
this  honesty? 

Berlin  proves  worthy  of  Count  Berch- 
told's  confidence  in  every  respect.  The 
Imperial  Chancellor  utilizes  his  knowledge 
of  the  Vienna  plans  to  gain  a  little  head- 
way on  the  Entente  Powers  in  the  coming 
negotiations.  Already  on  July  21 — there- 
fore actually  two  days  before  the  ultima- 
tum is  presented — Herr  von  Bethmann 
issues  a  detailed  circular  edict  to  the  Am- 
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bassadors  in  Petersburg,  Paris  and  London, 
in  which  he  misleads  them  regarding  the 
plans  of  the  Vienna  Government.  He  as- 
sures them,  as  a  preparation  for  the  com- 
ing conference,  that  the  demands  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Government  upon  Ser- 
bia "  should  be  viewed  as  fair  and  moder- 
ate," and — the  hypocrite! — expresses  the 
"  fear  "  that  the  bad  Serbian  Government 
may  decline  these  moderate  demands  and 
"  provoke  "  Austria-Hungary.  Yet  the  Im- 
perial Chancellor  well  knows  that  the 
Vienna  demands  were  purposely  so  formu- 
lated as  to  be  unacceptable,  and  that 
Vienna  wants  a  war  with  Serbia,  at  any 
cost,  a  war  which  he  himself  is  sedulously 
working  for  through  his  alliance  con- 
ferences with  the  other  Balkan  States  and 
his  passive  policy  as  regards  Serbia.  That 
an  Imperial  Chancellor  should  mislead  his 
own  Ambassadors  in  order  to  help  the  Vi- 
ennese Government  exceeds  every  imagin- 
able measure  of  "  Nibelungen  unfaithful- 
ness." And  incidentally,  in  order  that  he 
could  keep  up  the  lie  that  he  had  not 
known  the  contents  of  the  ultimatum 
before  its  presentation,  Herr  von  Beth- 
mann  dated  as  of  July  23  the  edict  of  July 
21,  1914,  in  the  German  White  Book!* 
This  surpasses  even  the  self-contradiction 
of  Herr  von  Jagow! 

The  latter,  however,  considered  very  in- 
ferior opportunities  as  a  not  unworthy  ve- 
hicle for  his  usefulness  to  the  great  po- 
litical thinker  in  Vienna,  Count  Berchtold. 
One  day,  Herr  von  Jagow  hears  that  the 
ultimatum  is  not  to  be  presented  in  Bel- 
grade until  immediately  after  Poincare's 
departure  from  Kronstadt.  This  trick 
business  delights  him.  It  must  succeed. 
But  Herr  von  Jagow  is  fearful  of  the  ha- 
bitual Vienna  dilatoriness.  On  this  ac- 
count, he  himself  inquires  of  the  German 
Ambassador  in  Petersburg  and  of  the  Ad- 
miralty Staff  of  the  German  Navy,  as  to 
the  hour  of  Poincare's  departure  from 
Kronstadt,  and  calls  the  Vienna  Govern- 
ment's attention  to  the  fact  that  it  had 
made  a  miscalculation,  as  it  had  arranged 
for  the  presentation  of  the  ultimatum  for 
5  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  July  23,  and 
in  that  case,  this  move  ''  would  be  already 
known  in  Petersburg  during  Poincare's 
stay    there."       For    this    hint — Herr    von 
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Jagow's  second  one  in  this  stage  of  the 
game — Vienna  showed  itself  grateful,  and 
actually  postponed  the  presentation  of  the 
ultimatum  for  one  hour  (that  is  to  6 
o'clock  in  the  evening).*  According  to 
this,  one  may  judge  how  much  weight  is 
to  be  attached  to  the  affirmation  of  the 
German  White  Book  (1914)  which  Herr 
von  Jagow  incorporates  in  his  defensive 
writings  :t  "  We  took  no  part  in  the 
preparations  "  (of  the  action  of  Austria- 
Hungary  against  Serbia). 

Nearly  an  entire  volume — the  first 
volume  of  the  "  Documents  Relating  to  the 
Causes  of  the  War's  Outbreak " — pub- 
lished by  the  German  Republican  Govern- 
ment, is  devoted  to  the  diplomatic  notes 
which  the  German  Government  had  sent 
out  in  all  directions  and  had  received 
from  everywhere,  in  this  matter  of  the 
Serbian  activities  before  the  presentation 
of  the  ultimatum.  Even  notes  to  the  for- 
eign representatives  of  the  German  Empire, 
attempting  to  influence  the  foreign  press 
with  money  and  in  other  ways  (before  the 
ultimatum)  are  found  in  this  collection  of 
documents-^  Among  them  there  is  an  edict 
to  the  German  Minister  in  Belgrade,  which 
contains,  under  July  22  (therefore  a  day 
before  the  presentation  of  the  ultimatum), 
the  significant  order:  "When  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Minister  leaves  Belgrade,  your 
Excellency  will  take  charge  of  the  business 
and  protection  of  Austro-Hungarian  citi- 
zens."§ 

II.  The  Ultimatum  to  Serbia 

In  his  writings  to  justify  himself  in 
1919,  Herr  von  Bethmann  still  maintains 
the  myth  that  the  ultimatum  was  promul- 
gated ''  without  our  previous  knowledge 
and  without  our  approval  of  its  terminol- 
ogy and  all  of  its  details. "§§  That  may  be 
more  carefully  phrased  than  the  assertion 
of  the  White  Book  of  1914,  but  it  can  also 
be  proved  untrue.  In  order  to  give  this 
assertion  credibility,  Herr  von  Bethmann 
recounts,  entirely  in  accord  with  Herr  von 
Jagow  in  his  own  defensive  writings,  how 
he  and  von  Jagow  acquired  knowledge  of 
the  ''terminology  and  all  the  details  "  of 
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the  ultimatum.  Herr  von  Jagow  relates: 
On  July  22,  in  the  evening  hours — it  was,  so  far 
as  I  remember,  between  7  and  8  o'clock — Count 
Szogyeny  came  to  me  to  communicate  to  me  the 
now  well-known  ultimatum.  After  taking  cog- 
nizance of  the  long  text,  I  immediately  ex- 
pressed to  the  Ambassador  my  opinion  that  the 
contents  seemed  to  be  more  than  amply  severe, 
and  exceeding  their  purpose.  Count  Szogyeny 
answered  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done 
about  it,  as  the  uhimatum  had  already  been  sent 
to  Belgrade  and  was  to  be  presented  there  the 
next  morning,  and  simultaneously  would  be  made 
public  by  the  Vienna  official  telegraphic  sta- 
tions. I  expressed  to  the  Minister  my  surprise 
that  the  decisions  of  his  Government  had  been 
conveyed  to  us  so  late  that  it  had  cut  off  for  us 
the  possibility  of  taking  any  position  with  re- 
gard to  it:  The  Imperial  Chancellor,  too,  to 
whom  I  presented  the  text  of  the  ultimatum,  was 
of  the  opinion  that  the  wording  was  too  severe.* 

The  communication  of  the  Austrian  Am- 
bassador, whom  Herr  von  Jagow  himself 
describes  as  "  very  much  aged  "  and  badly 
informed  by  Vienna,!  was  wrong  in  the 
very  particular  that  is  here  at  issue.  The 
ultimatum  was,  according  to  the  pre- 
arranged plan,  presented  in  Belgrade,  not 
in  the  morning,  but  in  the  evening  of  July 
23,  at  6  o'clock.  Herr  von  Bethmann  and 
Herr  von  Jagow  knew  this  with  absolute 
accuracy  through  the  reports  of  the  very- 
well-informed  Herr  von  Tschirsky,  their 
own  Ambassador  in  Vienna,  and,  therefore, 
knew  it  better  than  the  senile  and,  as  ex- 
perience proved,  "  badly  informed  "  Count 
Szogyeny,  who,  in  point  of  fact  (accord- 
ing to  the  Vienna  Red  Book),  had  not 
been  informed  by  his  Government  of  the 
hour  of  presentation  of  the  ultimatum. 
This  hour  of  the  presentation  of  the  ulti- 
matum had  actually,  upon  the  efforts  of 
Herr  von  Jagow  himself,  been  postponed 
from  5  o'clock,  as  Vienna  had  planned,  to 
6  o'clock.  Herr  von  Jagow's  telegram  call- 
ing the  Vienna  Government's  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  if  the  ultimatum  were  deliv- 
ered in  Belgrade  at  5  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, the  news  would  become  known  in 
Petersburg  before  Poincare's  departure, 
was  given  to  the  telegraph  office  in  Berlin 
on  July  22  at  6:05  o'clock.J  Herr  von 
Jagow  thus  assumed  that  the  change  to  be 
made  by  the  Vienna  Government  would 
reach  their  Ambassador  in  Belgrade  in  suf- 
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ficient  time.  So  a  telegram  referring  to  a 
modification  of  the  note,  sent  one  or  two 
hours  later,  could  also  have  arrived  in 
time. 

At  all  events,  Herr  von  Jagow,  who,  at 
6.05  in  the  afternoon,  knew  that  the  pres- 
entation of  the  ultimatum  was  planned 
for  Thursday  (the  next  day)  at  5  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  could  not  have  forgotten 
this  date  and  hour  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  when  Count  Szogyeny  brought  him  the 
ultimatum.  In  point  of  fact,  he  received, 
as  he  relates,  immediately  after  Szogyeny's 
visit,  a  second  copy  of  the  ultimatum  from 
Herr  von  Tschirsky,  together  with  a  letter 
in  which  the  latter  positively  states  that 
the  ultimatum  is  to  be  presented  in  Bel- 
grade on  Thursday  afternoon. f  Therefore, 
this  is  a  very  tough  morsel  which  Herr 
von  Jagow  bids  us  swallow  for  his  excul- 
pation, when  he  declares  that  he  believed 
Count  Szogyeny's  statement  that  the  ulti- 
matum was  to  be  delivered  on  the  morning 
of  the  23d.  He  and  Herr  von  Bethmann 
knew  better  than  the  always  "  badly  in- 
formed "  Count  Szogyeny.  Yet  the  worthy 
Chancellor  and  Secretary  of  State  conceal 
their  more  authoritative  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  trusting  confidently  in  the  secrecy  of 
the  State  Archives  (a  confidence  which 
their  Republican  successors  have  shown  to 
be  very  ill-founded),  and  hide  themselves 
behind  the  false  information  of  Count 
Szogyeny.  But  even  had  Count  Szogyeny's 
information  been  accurate,  they  would 
have  had  from  8  o'clock  in  the  evening 
until  the  next  morning  (which,  for  diplo- 
matic activities,  does  not  begin  before  10 
or  11  o'clock),  to  soften  the  harshness  of 
the  ultimatum  which  they  so  deplored. 
This  was  time  enough  for  gentlemen  who, 
eight  days  later,  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
presented  to  the  Russian  Government  a 
twelve-hour  ultimatum,  and  in  this  epoch 
of  telegraphs  and  telephones,  to  communi- 
cate a  few  changes  of  text,  and  all  the 
more  time  in  plenty,  if  one  takes  into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  the  ultimatum's  deliv- 
ery had  been  fixed  at  6  o'clock — a  fact 
very  well  known  to  them  both.  Up  to  that 
hour  they  would  have  had  twenty-four 
hours^  time  in  which  to  counsel  Count 
Berchtold. 

What  hypocrisy   there   is  in   the   subse- 
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quent  defense  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor 
and  the  Secretary  of  State!  Herr  von 
Bethmann  seeks  to  prove  in  his  own  vindi- 
cation that  it  was  a  perfectly  correct  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  Berlin  Government  "  to 
have  permitted  Austria  to  issue  the  Serbian 
ultimatum  without  our  previous  knowl- 
edge and  without  our  approval  of  its  text 
and  of  all  its  details,  for  we  could  not  have 
extricated  ourselves  from  an  ultimatum 
whose  form  and  content  had  been  specifi- 
cally approved,  and  we  should  not  have 
been  able  to  carry  out  our  whole  work  of 
mediation."*  On  the  next  page  of  his 
book,  however,  he  reports,  acquiescently, 
that  Herr  von  Jagow,  when  the  text  of  the 
ultimatum  was  presented,  had  "  expressed 
his  astonishment  that,  owing  to  this  late 
notification,  every  possibility  has  been 
taken  from  us  of  assuming  any  definite  at- 
titude with  regard  to  so  important  a  docu- 
ment." What  double  and  triple  hypocrisy! 
First  of  all,  Herr  von  Bethmann  subse- 
quently proclaims  it  to  have  been  his  de- 
liberate policy,  not  to  assume  any  attitude 
whatever  with  regard  to  the  ultimatum. 
Secondly,  he — that  is,  his  Foreign  Secre- 
tary— did  assume  an  attitude  toward  the 
ultimatum  in  advance,  for  they  had  already 
learned  from  Herr  von  Tschirsky's  reports 
of  July  8  and  10  what  severe  demands,  in 
the  main.  Count  Berchtold  intended  mak- 
ing of  Serbia,  and  above  all,  that  Count 
Berchtold  was  concerned  in  presenting  de- 
mands "  which  would  make  Serbia's  ec- 
ceptance  absolutely  impossible."  Count 
Berchtold  had,  at  that  same  time  isked 
them  "'  how  Berlin  felt  about  it."f  There- 
fore there  was  afforded  them,  in  the  pe- 
riod between  the  first  report  of  the  Berch- 
told demands  on  July  8  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  text  of  the  ultimatum  on  July 
22,  opportunity  sufficient,  and  more  than 
sufficient  (profiting  by  later  and  more  ex- 
act reports  of  the  German  Embassy  in 
Vienna  relating  to  the  Berchtold  de- 
mands), to  moderate  the  ultimatum's 
sharpness  and  rigor,  had  they  wanted  to 
do  so.  But  they  did  not  want  to  do  so. 
They  wanted  to  assist  Austria  in  the  war 
against  Serbia,  and  what  they  now  say 
against  the  excessive  sharpness  of  the  ulti- 
matum is  idle  bluster.  An  ultimatum  that 
is  intended  to  be  unacceptable  cannot  be 
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"  too  severe  "  and  "  exceeding  its  inten- 
tion." 

The  purpose  and  intention  of  the  ulti- 
matum was  war.  Is  there  another  pur- 
pose which  over-rides  the  "  ultima  ratio 
regum  "  in  the  relation  of  States?  How 
can  Herr  von  Jagow  impose  upon  the 
readers  of  his  book  with  such  nonsense? 
He  can  do  it  only  in  the  confident  reliance 
^hat  the  readers  of  his  book  do  not  know 
the  secret  diplomatic  documents  which 
show  that  the  purpose  of  the  ultimatum 
was  war,  and  that  Herr  von  Jagow,  as  well 
as  Herr  von  Bethmann  had,  as  early  as 
July  5  (on  which  date  Emperor  William 
had  received  Franz  Josef's  personal  letter), 
known  of  this  purpose  and  had  given  to 
the  Vienna  Government,  in  its  diplomatic 
preparation  of  the  ultimatum,  every  pos- 
sible advice  and  support  excepting  the  ac- 
tual formulation  of  the  demands.  In  fact, 
Herr  von  Bethmann  himself  reveals  his 
and  his  colleague's  insincerity.  Immedi- 
ately after  he  tells  the  newly  invented 
fable  of  von  Jagow's  having  thought  the 
ultimatum  too  severe,  on  the  same  page  of 
his  book*  he  drops  back  again  into  his 
old,  true,  brutal  mental  process  of  "  the 
politics  of  force,"  bringing  up  the  ques- 
tion, "  Was,  then,  the  ultimatum  too  se- 
vere? "  and  answering  it  by  saying  that 
Austria  had  to  "  take  a  strong  hold,"  oth- 
erwise "  one  had  better  fold  one's  hands." 

If  von  Bethmann  and  von  Jagow  had 
actually  thought  the  ultimatum  too  severe 
at  the  time,  and  had  they  been  prevented 
only  by  lack  of  time  from  effecting  a  mod- 
eration of  it  in  Vienna  before  its  presen- 
tation, they  would  still  have  had  oppor- 
tunity enough  after  its  presentation.  Apart 
from  their  own  initiative,  the  German  Am- 
bassador in  London,  Prince  Lichnowsky, 
telegraphed  them  as  early  as  July  24  that 
the  English  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  "  deplored  the  tone  of 
the  note  as  well  as  the  short  respite  given." 
This  communication  they  do  transmit  to 
Vienna  (as  Grey  definitely  so  desired  it), 
but  they  do  it  ivithout  supporting  Grey's 
proposition;  on  the  contrary,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  this  sentence  of  Herr  von  Jagow, 
which  actually  suggests  to  the  war-mad 
Vienna  Cabinet  the  non-acceptance  of  the 
terms :     "  I  do  not  believe  that  an  exten- 

*Von  Bethmann,  pages  139,  140. 
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sion  of  the  respite  is  possible " — which 
the  Viennese  Government  naturally  con- 
firms immediately.  The  question  of  the 
tone  of  the  note  he  passes  over  in  silence.* 

In  his  book,  however,  Herr  von  Jagow 
flatly  asserts  that  he  "  had  supported  in 
Vienna  "f  a  request  for  an  extension  of 
the  respite.  Very  courageous  in  assertions 
was  Herr  von  Jagow — before  the  publica- 
tion of  the  German  Documents.  But  let  us 
continue.  On  July  26,  the  German  Am- 
bassador in  St.  Petersburg,  Count  Pour- 
tales,  telegraphs  that  Sasonov  "  seeks  a 
way  out " ;  that  the  Ambassador  has  se- 
rious misgivings  on  a  number  of  points  in 
the  ultimatum;  on  certain  other  points  he 
thinks  an  agreement  might  be  reached 
after  changing  the  form  in  which  the  de- 
mands are  couched;  it  might  be  only  a 
question  of  certain  words.  Pourtales  then 
himself  proposes  that  the  Berlin  Cabinet 
should  immediately  get  in  touch  with  Aus- 
tria-Hungary in  order  that  an  attempt  may 
be  made  to  modify  the  form  of  its  de- 
mands.J 

Herr  von  Jagow,  in  his  capacity  of  offi- 
cial hack  horse,  transmits  this  telegram  to 
the  German  Ambassadors  in  Vienna  and 
London.  That  it  was  also  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Vienna  Government  is  not  to 
be  assumed  from  the  testimony  of  the  now 
complete  publication  of  the  official  docu- 
ments of  Vienna  and  Berlin.  At  all  events, 
Herr  von  Jagow  gave  Herr  von  Tschirsky 
no  instruction  to  "  get  in  touch  immedi- 
ately with  Austria-Hungary." 

Berlin  had  assumed,  as  had  Vienna,  that 
Serbia  would  simply  decline  the  drastic 
demands  of  Austria-Hungary.  They  had 
been  purposely  so  formulated,  as  Count 
Hoyos  told  Prince  Stolberg  that  "  a  State 
which  still  possessed  any  self-respect  and 
dignity  could  not  possibly  accept  them." 
The  Serbs,  however,  accepted  all  but  two 
of  these  terrific  demands,  and  thus  spoiled 
the  plans  of  the  Vienna  Government.  The 
members  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Em- 
bassy in  London  were,  as  Prince  Lichnow- 
sky  reported,  "  absolutely  struck  down  "§ 
when  Serbia's  answer  became  known.  That 
was  also   the   mood   of  the  gentlemen   on 


*Doc.  Nos.  157  and  171. 
tVon  Jagow,  page  117. 
JDoc.  No.  238. 
§Doc.  No.  301. 


the  Ballplatz.  For  that  reason,  they  kept 
secret  Serbia's  answer,  and  published  it 
only  when  they  had  practically  twisted  it 
into  a  lie  by  making  a  perfidious  com- 
mentary. 

Even  to  their  Berlin  allied  companions 
they  dared  not  present  the  Serbian  reply 
without  these  perverting  additions  of  their 
own  making.  As  late  as  July  27  the  Im- 
perial Chancellor  found  himself  obliged  to 
report  to  the  Emperor  that  he  had  not  yet 
been  able  to  obtain  the  text  of  the  Serbian 
note  which  had  been  delivered  to  the  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Government  on  the  25th* 
Herr  von  Jagow  telegraphed  to  Herr  von 
Tschirsky  on  .the  morning  of  the  27th, 
asking  him  to  wire  at  once  the  text  of  the 
Serbian  answer.f  Herr  von  Tschirsky 
asks  the  Ballplatz  authorities  for  the  text 
("  personal,  urgent  "),  but  receives  it  only 
in  the  night  of  the  27th  to  the  28th,  with 
the  additional  explanatory  remarks  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Government. 

The  Serbian  Minister,  however,  had  al- 
ready presented  the  text  of  the  Serbian 
answer  to  the  Berlin  Government,  on  the 
afternoon  of  July  27,  and  the  Government 
had  passed  it  on  to  the  Kaiser.  When, 
early  on  the  28th,  the  Kaiser  read  this 
Serbian  version  of  the  Serbian  answer,  it 
made  a  rather  "  depressing  impression " 
on  him^so  much  so  that  he  who  in  nasty 
marginal  notes  had  constantly  incited  war 
against  the  Serbian  "  robbers  "  and  "  mur- 
derers of  princes  "  now  supplemented  the 
text  of  the  reply  only  by  a  marginal  com- 
ment in  criticism  of  the  Vienna  policy: 
"  With  this,  every  reason  for  war  falls  to 
the  ground,  and  Gisel  might  have  quietly 
remained  in  Belgrade.  I  never  would 
have  ordered  mobilization  on  this  as  a 
basis."t 

A  sharp  veering  about  against  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria!  But  the  Kaiser  is  not 
content  with  this  glossary.  The  matter  is 
too  important  to  him.  At  10  o'clock  in 
the  morning  he  sits  down  at  his  desk  to 
write  out  detailed  instructions  to  Herr  von 
Jagow  in  which  he  outlines  a  plan  of  ac- 
tion to  cope  with  this  new  situation  brought 
about  by  the  unexpected  yielding  of  the 
Serbs.     He  repeats  in  the  edict  his  opinion 


*Doc.  No.  245. 
tDoc.  No.  246. 
$Doc.  No.  301. 
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that  now  "  the  wishes  of  the  Danube  Mon- 
archy are  fulfilled "  and  "  every  reason 
for  war  vanishes.''  These  phrases  are  un- 
derlined in  the  original.  But  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  Serbian  promises  should  be 
guaranteed  by  using  "  douce  violence " 
(mild  compulsion),  and  the  Austrian  dy- 
nasty protected  from  the  bad  after  effects 
of  the  third  useless  mobilization  of  the 
army.  To  effect  this  purpose,  Austria 
should  occupy  Belgrade  and  hold  it  as  a 
mortgage  "  until  the  petita  (demands) 
have  actually  been  carried  out."  The 
Kaiser  has  Count  Moltke  written  to  in  the 
same  spirit.f  A  bright  moment  in  the 
crazy  talk  with  which  the  Kaiser  comment- 
ed, both  before  and  after,  in  the  official 
documents,  on  the  grave  and  momentous 
events  of  those  times! 

We  shall  see  later  how  this  sensible  sug- 
gestion of  the  Kaiser  was  received  and 
carried  out  by  his  Ministers.  As  to  how 
the  Serbian  answer  affected  them  Herr 
von  Bethmann  and  Herr  von  Jagow  are  si- 
lent in  their  books;  they  do  not  mention 
the  Serbian  answer  at  all.  But  that  it  was 
satisfactory  to  them,  too,  is  proved  by  an 
urgent  telegram   of  the  Imperial   Chancel- 

tDoc.  No.   293. 


lor  to  Herr  von  Tschirsky,  of  July  28,  in 
which  he  refers  to  the  "  far-reaching  ad- 
vances of  Serbia,"  and  describes  the  dan- 
ger threatening  Germany  if  it  should  fur- 
ther maintain  its  present  policy  of  "  re- 
serve "  with  regard  to  those  mediatory 
propositions  which,  in  the  interim,  had 
been  planned  by  other  Cabinet  Councils.* 
On  July  30  he  proves  definitely,  in  the 
session  of  the  Prussian  State  Council  of 
Ministers,  "  that  the  Serbian  answer  had 
actually  agreed  to  the  Austrian  requests, 
excepting  in  minor  points."f  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  deter  this  same  Imperial 
Chancellor  (who  appears  most  indignantj 
when  in  intimate  circles  over  Count  Berch- 
told's  "  underhand  policy ")  from  relat- 
ing, two  days  later,  to  the  Bundesrat,  in 
the  solemn  war  session  of  Aug.  1,  that  Ser- 
bia "  had  declined  important  demands."§ 
And  after  all  this,  Messrs.  von  Bethmann 
and  von  Jagow  inveigh  against  the  "  war 
inciters,"  Grey  and  Sasonov,  and  attempt 
to  present  themselves  as  acting  the  part  of 
the  keepers  of  the  peace! 

[To  be  continued.] 


*Doc.    No.    32P,. 
tDoc.    No.   456. 
jin  a  letter  to  Jagrow. 
§Doc.    No.   553. 
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XING    EDWARD    MEMORIAL    AT    BIARRITZ 


'T'HE  late  King  Edward  VII.,  often  called 
"  the  father  of  the  Entente,"  was  par- 
ticularly fond  of  Biarritz,  the  famous  wa- 
tering place  in  South  France,  almost  on 
the  border  of  Spain.  Here,  when  fatigued 
by  cares  of  state,  he  often  used  to  come  for 
rest  and  sunshine.  Even  before  the  out- 
break of  the  World  War,  the  people  of 
Biarritz  had  cherished  a  project  to  com- 
memorate both  the  late  King  and  the  En- 
tente in  a  memorial  statue.  On  the  after- 
noon of  March  12,  1922,  this  wish  was  at 
last  fulfilled.  In  the  presence  of  a  large 
throng  and  to  the  blare  of  lively  French 
military  bands,  the  veil  over  the  statue, 
wrought  by  Maxime  Real  del  Sarti,  be- 
tween the  Casino  and  the  Hotel  du  Palais, 


was  drawn  aside  by  the  hand  of  Lord  Har- 
dinge.  A  simple  block  of  granite  was  re- 
vealed, in  which  were  sculptured  two 
bronze  female  figures,  representing  Eng- 
land and  France;  above  them  stood  a  large 
bronze  medallion  of  King  Edward.  While 
the  band  played  the  national  anthem,  two 
destroyers,  patrolling  up  and  down  just 
offshore,  fired  salutes.  M.  Raiberti.  Min- 
ister of  Marine,  attended  on  behalf  of  the 
French  Government.  In  reply  to  Lord 
Hardinge's  address,  M.  Raiberti  paid  an 
eloquent  tribute  to  King  Edward;  the  En- 
tente, he  declared,  sealed  in  the  blood  of 
the  men  of  the  two  countries,  would  play  a 
dominant  part  in  peace. 
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Editorial  Note—  The  May  issue  of  Current 
History  contained  an  article  by  Dr.  Wiayne  B. 
Wheeler,  General  Counsel  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  of  America,  in  which  he  defended  the 
Volstead  act  and  marshaled  an  array  of  sta- 
tistics to  support  his  contention  that  the  effect 
of  the  law  had  been  to  reduce  arrests  for  drunk- 
enness by  about  50  per  cent.,  and  to  improve 
the  general  health  and  welfare  of  the  nation. 
In  the  present  article  Mr.  Fish  takes  a  different 
view   of  the   situation. 

IN  any  attempt  to  estimate  the  results 
of  prohibition  it  is  necessary  to  recall 
the  promises  made  for  that  system  be- 
fore it  was  fastened  upon  the  country. 
The  people  were  told  that  its  operations 
would  cause  improvement  in  public  health, 
promote  prosperity,  make  the  wage  earner 
more  contented  and  efficient,  raise  the 
standards  of  morals 
and  greatly  reduce 
vice  and  crime.  Par- 
ticular emphasis  was 
laid  upon  the  last  pre- 
diction, for  alcohol 
in  beverage  form  was 
held  by  prohibition 
protagonists  to  be  at 
the  root  of  almost 
every  human  ill  and 
the  chief  direct  cause 
of  all  of fenses  against 
law  and  order. 

The  system  has  now 
been  in  operation 
throughout  the  United 
States  for  upward  of 
two  years.  I  have 
seen  some  figures 
that  lead  me  to  be- 
lieve that  the  general 
health  of  the  people 
has  somewhat  im- 
proved during  these 
two  years,  though 
from  causes  not  con* 
nected  with  prohibi- 
tion, and  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  largest 
industrial  life  insur- 
ance company  reports 
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an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  in  deaths  due 
to  alcoholism  in  1921,  the  second  "  dry  " 
year. 

In  connection  with  the  prohibitionists' 
claim  that  the  nation's  health  has  been 
bettered  through  their  action,  the  follow- 
ing from  the  Statistical  Bulletin  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, 
April,  1922,  is  of  interest: 

There  have  been  marked  increases  in  the  death 
rates  for  heart  disease,  Bright's  disease  and 
apoplexy  in  recent  months  among  the  industrial 
policyholders  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company.  Small  increases  in  the  mortality  from 
these  diseases  had  been  noticed  early  in  Novem- 
ber of  last  year,  but  the  change  attracted  little 
attention  and  caused 
little  comment.  The 
possibility  that  it  marked 
a  definite  check  in  the 
favorable  tendency 
shown  for  several  years 
for  each  of  these  diseases 
was  not  seriously  con- 
sidered. By  December, 
however,  the  death  rate 
had  taken  a  more  de- 
cided upward  turn  for 
each  disease.  Organic 
heart  disease  registered 
a  rate  of  124.9  as  com- 
pared with  118.4  in  No- 
vember ;  the  apoplexy 
rate  rose  from  62.9  to 
70.6  and  that  for  Bright's 
disease  from  69.1  to  71.9. 
By  January  it  had  be- 
come apparent  that  for 
two  of  these  diseases,  at 
least,  a  definite  upward 
tendency  was  in  prog- 
ress. The  heart  disease 
rate  increased  sharply 
from  the  December 
figure  of  124.9  to  137.2, 
and  that  for  chronic 
nephritis  went  up  nearly 
three  points  over  the  De- 
cember figure.  The 
apoplexy  rate  for  this 
one  month  fell  some- 
what. In  February  the 
heart  disease  figure  rose 
even  more  sharply  than 
for  January  (to  153.4), 
the   nephritis  rate  again 
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increased  slightly  (to  75.8),  and  that  for  apoplexy 
returned  to  approximately  the  December  level. 
By  March  the  rate  for  organic  heart  disease  had 
reached  168.2  per  100,000,  one  of  the  highest 
figures  ever  recorded  in  any  one  month  among 
Metropolitan  industrial  policyholders.  The 
March  rates  for  chronic  nephritis  (87.5)  and  for 
apoplexy  (75.8),  are  both  the  highest  registered 
for  those  diseases  since  March,  1920. 

Assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argument — 
without  admitting  the  truth  of  the  assertion 
— that  prohibition  is  to  be  credited  with  a 
decreased  death  rate,  it  must,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  charged  with  the  business  depres- 
sion; and  in  every  other  respect  it  has  failed 
absolutely  to  justify  the  promises  held  out 
in  its  behalf.  Prosperity,  which  was  at  flood 
tide  when  the  system  became  effective,  has 
disappeared;  the  wage  earner  desperately 
and  often  vainly  hunts  for  work  to  keep 
himself  and  his  family  alive;  moral  stand- 
ards have  sunk  to  the  lowest  ebb,  and, 
finally,  a  wave  of  criminality  sweeping 
over  the  whole  country  shows  no  sign  of 
diminishing. 

The  proportions  of  this  crime  wave  can- 
not be  accurately  stated,  but  they  can  be 
guessed  from  the  accompanying  table 
based  upon  the  police  returns  of  thirty 
cities  having  an  aggregate  population  of 
almost  ten  and  a  half  millions.  These 
cities  were  not  selected  designedly,  being 
simply  those  whose  returns  happened  to 
have  been  completed  and  verified  at  the 
time  of  writing;  they  are  a  first  exhibit 
in  an  attempt  to  get  the  criminal  statistics 
of  all  municipalities  having  a  population 
of  100,(J00  or  more  according  to  the  1920 
census.  The  table  covers  for  the  most  part 
the  calendar  years  1920  and  1921,  corre- 
sponding practically  to  the  first  two  years 
of  prohibition,  though  it  should  be  noted 
that  Boston's  returns  present  a  comparison 
between  the  municipal  fiscal  years  ended 
March  31,  1921,  and  March  31,  1922,  and 
that  as  the  figures  for  the  full  calendar 
year  1920  were  not  obtainable  in  Oakland, 
Cal.,  the  records  of  the  last  six  months 
of  1920  and  the  same  period  in  1921  have 
been  selected  as  the  exhibit  for  that  city. 
The  marked  falling  off  in  crime  in  1921  in 
Akron,  Ohio,  as  compared  to  1920,  is  ex- 
plained by  the  great  loss  in  population 
which  that  city  suffered,  due  to  the  col- 
lapse in  the  automobile  tire  industry. 

The  cities  represented  in  the  table  are 
located  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and    hence    a    graphic    cross-section    view 


of  the  whole  country  is  presented.  No  re- 
turns from  such  mammoth  urban  centres 
as  New  York  and  Chicago,  which  might 
be  expected  to  make  the  exhibit  of  crim- 
inality more  striking  and,  so  to  speak, 
overload  the  tabulation,  are  given.  One 
city  having  more  than  1,000,000  inhab- 
itants, six  ranging  from  500,000  to  1,000,- 
000,  nine  between  200,000  and  500,- 
000,  and  fourteen  with  less  than  200,000 
population  each,  are  included.  In  these 
cities,  which  may  fairly  be  said  to  repre- 
sent the  United  States  as  a  whole,  we  find 
in  a  single  year  that  crime  of  all  kinds 
(as  shown  by  police  arrests)  has  grown 
almost  24  per  cent.;  that  drunkenness  and 
drunkenness  coupled  with  disorderly  con- 
duct have  grown  more  than  40  per  cent.; 
that  theft,  homicide,  burglary,  fraud  and 
embezzlement,  with  other  serious  crimes, 
all  show  notable  increases.  The  futility 
of  prohibition  as  a  means  of  preventing 
men  from  drinking  is  shown  in  the  in- 
creased arrests  of  intoxicated  autoists, 
amounting  to  more  than  80  per  cent.,  and 
in  the  increase  in  the  arrests  for  violation 
of  the  prohibition  laws,  amounting  to 
more  than  100  per  cent.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  most  sinister  item  in  the  tabu- 
lation is  that  showing  the  growth  of  the 
deadly  drug  habit,  the  arrests  indicating 
a  jump  of  almost  45  per  cent. 

The  police  returns,  in  this  respect,  are 
not  as  striking  as  those  coming  from  other 
sources.  The  Commissioner  of  Public 
Welfare  of  New  York  City,  for  instance, 
reports  that  the  cases  of  drug  addiction 
treated  at  the  Kings  County  Hospital  in 
1Q19  were  116,  and  in  1921  were  961.  The 
alcoholism  cases  in  1918  were  1,145,  and 
in  1921  were  1,168,  indicating  that  prohi- 
bition, which  at  first  had  seemed  to  re- 
duce this  phase  of  the  drink  evil,  had  be- 
come ineffective.  The  Federal  Prison  at 
Leavenworth,  Kan.,  has  become  over- 
crowded with  liquor  and  drug  prisoners, 
the  majority  being  of  the  latter  variety. 
The  net  increase  in  prisoners  since  Dec. 
21,  1921,  is  given  as  476  by  The  Milwau- 
kee Daily  Leader.  In  the  City  Hospital  at 
St.  Louis,  according  to  The  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch,  there  were  3,198  alcoholic  cases 
treated  in  1921,  an  increase  of  almost  100 
per  cent. 

Returns  are  made  on  police  department 
expenditures  by  twenty-three  of  the  thirty 
cities,   and   of   these   all    but   three   report 
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CRIME  UNDER  PROHIBITION  IN  THIRTY 
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Philadelphia    .... 

Detroit 

Boston    

Baltimore 

Pittsburgh   ...... 

Buffalo  . 

San  Francisco  .  .  . 

Milwaukee 

Cincinnati   

Minneapolis 

Portland,  Ore.  .  .  . 

Denver 

Louisville 

St.  Paul 

Oakland,  Cal.  . .  . 

Akron,  Ohio 

Birmingham    .... 

Richmond    

New  Haven 

Dallas 

Hartford    

Paterson 

Springfield  Mass. . 

Des  Moines 

Trenton   

Salt  Lake  City  . .  . 

Albany  

Cambridge,  Mass.. 

Spokane  

Kansas  City,  Kan. 


Total 


Population 


1920 


1,823,779 
995,678 
748,060 
733,826 
588,343 
506,775 
506,676 
457,147 
401,247 
380,582 
258,288 
256,491 
234,891 
234,698 
216,281 
208,435 
178,806 
171,667 
162,537 
158,976 
138,036 
135,875 
129,614 
126,468 
119,289 
118,110 
113,344 
109,694 
104,437 
101,177 


10,417,227 


Arrests,   All  Causes 


1920 


73,015 

43,309 

58,817 

41,988 

36,572 

24,436 

26,672 

10,545 

14,175 

10,608 

18,445 

12,947 

7,857 

5,638 

3,706 

12,558 

16,786 

12,706 

7,934 

26,058 

8,072 

4,058 

3,757 

4,465 

5,693 

7,728 

3,216 

3,822 

6,478 

4,774 


516,835 


1921 


83,136 

50,676 

72,161 

54,602 

41,820 

32,377 

30,106 

15,520 

21,973 

17,874 

30,856 

19,649 

9,601 

10,077 

4,497 

10,104 

21,488 

15,532 

8,465 

35.848 

7,395 

3,809 

4,574 

4,982 

5,577 

7,505 

4,168 

4,664 

7,237 

4,129 


640,402 


Drunkenness  and 
Disorderly  Conduct 


1920 


20,443 

5,989 

22,341 

13,443 

14,373 

8,491 

2,794 

2,400 

2,062 

2,982 

3,654 

1,847 

1.092 

1,902 

1.261 

5.228 

2,886 

1,563 

3,186 

1,219 

4,057 

1,637 

625 

1,530 

1,550 

883 

578 

871 

933 

45 


131,855 


1921 


27,115 

6,349 

31,794 

20,496 

16,990 

9,650 

6,005 

3,481 

3,106 

6,051 

4,379 

3,163 

2.361 

4.319 

2,191 

3,939 

4,612 

1.953 

3.184 

1,338 

3,207 

1,509 

920 

1,598 

1,426 

909 

900 

1,423 

1,311 

133 


185,808 


Total  in  30  Cities  . 

1920 

1921 

Increase. 

Violation  of  Prohibition  Laws 

9,375 

1,513 
24,770 

1,086 
21,147 

1,897 

18,976 
2,743 

26,888 
2,124 

23,977 
2,745 

102.0% 
81.0% 
9.0% 
12.7% 
13.4% 
44.6% 

Drunken    Autoists    

Thefts  and  Burglary   

Homicide 

Assaults  and  Battery  , 

Drug  Addictions,  etc. 

Police  Department  Costs 

$31,193,639 

$34,762,196 

11.4% 

increases.  Of  the  three  cities  which  re- 
duced police  expenditures  two  reported 
that  such  economies  were  made  necessary, 
despite  crime  increases,  because  they  no 
longer  enjoyed  the  revenues  accruing  from 
license  fees.  The  net  increase  in  police 
costs  in  1921  over  1920  for  the  twenty- 
three  cities  reporting  was  $3,539,065.27. 

The  increase  in  police  costs  represents 
but  one  part,  and,  perhaps,  the  smallest 
part,  of  the  additional  burden  upon  the 
public.  As  is  well  known,  the  prohibition 
cases    are    congesting   the    Federal    courts 


and  the  courts  of  those  States  which  have 
seen  fit  to  enact  enforcement  laws  to  a 
degree  heretofore  unknown.  The  costs  in- 
volved in  the  arraignment  of  prohibition 
prisoners,  their  maintenance  when  in  de- 
tention, the  costs  of  jurors,  of  trials  and 
of  witnesses,  must  mount  up  into  many 
millions,  though  they  cannot  be  even  ap- 
promixately  stated,  as  they  are  seldom  seg- 
regated in  court  accounting.  One  serious 
result  of  the  congestion  in  the  courts  has 
been  the  delay  in  the  disposition  of  other 
than  prohibition  cases.     "  Justice  delayed 
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is  justice  denied,"  is  an  old  proverb  having 
its  striking  e^templificatioh  today.  Nobody 
can  measure  the  injury  done  to  the  busi- 
ness world  by  the  situation  prevailing. 

The  exact  number  of  prohibition  cases 
handled  and  pending  in  the  courts  of  the 
States  is  also  beyond  computation.  The 
following  record  for  1921  in  New  York 
City  gives  an  idea  of  their  great  volume: 

Arrested    5,922 

Held  for  Grand  Jury 3,258 

Indicted   454 

Pleaded    puihy 94 

Convicted    - 18 

As  for  Federal  court  conditions,  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  in  his 
report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1921,  stated:  "  At  the  beginning  of  the  fis- 
cal year  21,372  prohibition  cases  were 
pending.  During  the  year  98,349  prohibi- 
tion cases  were  received,  51,388  cases  were 
closed  as  to  both  civil  and  criminal  liabil- 
ity, leaving  68,333  open  cases  in  the  files 
June  30,  1921."  Thus,  the  pending  cases 
at  the  end  of  the  year  exceeded  those  pend- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  previous  year  by 
46,961.  It  was  this  condition  which  caused 
the  demand,  led  by  the  Attorney  General, 
for  legislation  authorizing  the  appointment 
of  a  score  of  new  Federal  Judges,  so  that 
a  heroic  effort  might  be  made  to  clear  the 
court  calendars. 

There  is  a  disposition  in  some  quarters 
to  blame  the  World  War  for  the  enormous 
increase  in  criminality  in  the  United  States, 
and  there  is  no  question  at  all  that  the 
great  conflict  had  its  aftermath  of  disorder 
in  every  country  engaged.  But  those  coun- 
tries which  suffered  far  more  than  the 
United  States — countries  which  lost  far 
more  men,  had  much  more  property  de- 
stroyed and  endured  the  strain  much 
longer — have  now  measurably  recovered 
their  poise,  whereas  in  our  own  country 
crime,  instead  of  subsiding,  continues  to 
increase.  Those  other  countries  have  not 
prohibition ;  we  have. 

Let  us  illustrate  with  a  few  figures  from 
England  and  Wales.  In  1920  the  convic- 
tions for  drunkenness  in  the  two  countries 
totaled  95,000  in  round  numbers.  The 
Liquor  Control  Board  created  on  account 
of  the  war  was  still  in  charge,  and  it  was 
predicted  that  when  the  war  regulations 
were  relaxed  a  flood  of  drunkenness  would 
result.  However,  the  regulations  were  re- 
laxed by  statutory  enactment  in  1921,  and 


the  drunkenness  convictions  dropped  to 
77,789.  In  1920  the  proportion  of  con- 
victions to  inhabitants  was  258  per  100,- 
000.  In  1921  it  was  205  per  100,000. 
Some  detailed  figures  may  prove  interest- 
ing: 

Convictions  for 
Drunkenness. 
1920.  1921. 

Birmingham    2,125  1,743 

Liverpool  8,506  6,386 

Yorkshire    10,269  7,698 

London   29,956        27,420 

Before  dismissing  the  general  subject  of 
crime,  I  invite  attention  to  the  following 
from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  New  York: 

Crime  convictions  in  Courts  of  Special  Sessions 
and  Courts  of  Record  totaled  55,516  in  1921,  as 
compared  with  40,691  in  1920. 

Convictions  for  intoxication  in  Courts  of 
Special  Sessions  in  1921  totaled  10,291,  as  com- 
pared with  5,287  in  1920. 

Unfortunately,  I  have  been  unable  to 
get  statistics  of  this  character  from  other 
States.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  judging 
from  the  police  returns  in  hand,  that  New 
York's  experience  is  not  unique  among  the 
States  composing  the  Federal  Union. 

Loss  OF  Revenue 

The  loss  in  public  revenues  due  to  pro- 
hibition mounts  up  into  the  hundreds  of 
millions.  Before  the  advent  of  prohibi- 
tion many  States  and  cities,  the  latter,  es- 
pecially, collected  license  fees  from  sellers 
of  drink.  These  were  ordinarily  estimated 
at  $100,000,000  annually,  but  perhaps 
$75,000,000  would  be  nearer  the  mark  in 
recent  years,  due  to  adoption  of  prohibi- 
tion by  a  number  of  States.  The  Federal 
revenue  derived  from  liquors  in  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1919,  was  $483,000,- 
000.  In  this  year,  moreover,  there  were 
still  numerous  restrictions  on  the  sale  of 
drink  growing  out  of  the  war.  So  it  may 
be  safely  concluded  that  each  year  of  pro- 
hibition has  caused  a  loss  in  public  rev- 
enue of  approximately  $560,000,000,  or  a 
total  of  $1,120,000,000  for  the  two-year 
period. 

This  loss  must,  of  course,  be  made  up 
by  the  taxpayer  in  some  other  way,  and 
it  assumes  an  especially  vexatious  aspect 
when  he  reads  the  prediction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  of  a  deficit  of  per- 
haps $450,000,000  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 
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without  calculating  such  contingencies  as, 
for  instance,  the  proposed  bonus.  It  is 
this  situation  that  has  recently  added  such 
strength  to  the  movement  to  restore  non- 
intoxicating  beer  and  wines  to  a  legal 
status,  as  may  be  done  with  perfect  pro- 
priety under  the  Eighteenth  Amendment. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1914, 
the  production  of  beer  in  the  United  States 
reached  over  66,000,000  barrels — its  high- 
est mark.  It  is  estimated  that,  what  with 
the  growth  in  population  and  the  removal 
of  the  competition  of  spirits,  beer  sales 
would  shortly  reach  100,000,000  barrels 
yearly.  This  amount  at  the  former  rate  of 
tax  would  yield  $600,000,000  to  the  Fed- 
erad  Treasury.  The  output  of  wine,  it  is 
generally  believed,  would  soon  reach  100,- 
000,000  gallons,  which  at  40  cents  a  gallon 
tax,  as  proposed,  would  yield  a  revenue 
of  $50,000,000.  To  this  might  be  added 
$40,000,000  which  States  and  cities  would 
collect  in  the  form  of  license  fees  from 
dealers,  and  a  total  public  revenue  of 
$690,000,000  annually  is  indicated.  This 
estimate  does  not  take  into  account  such 
factors  as  increased*  income  taxes,  customs 
duties,  increased  property  taxes  and  the 
like,  which  might  add  $25,000,000  more  to 
the  public  revenues. 

Consumption  of  Alcohol 

The  question  naturally  arises:  To  what 
extent,  if  at  all,  has  the  consumption  of 
alcohol  in  beverage  form  been  reduced 
by  prohibition  in  the  United  States?  Here 
the  statistician  must  proceed  cautiously. 
It  is  known  that  great  quantities  of  potent 
spirits  have  been  smuggled  into  the  coun- 
try from  Canada,  Mexico,  the  West  Indies, 
and  through  all  the  seaports,  and  that  the 
flood  continues  in  apparently  undimin- 
ished volume;  but  any  attempt  at  measure- 
ment would  be  futile.  It  is  known,  also, 
that  "  moonshining,"  that  is,  the  making 
of  illicit  spirits,  has  grown  to  huge  pro- 
portions and  that  it  has  spread  from  its 
original  domicile  in  the  Southern  high- 
lands to  the  farm  on  the  broad  prairie 
and  the  tenement  house  in  the  great  city, 
and,  indeed,  to  every  part  of  the  country. 
Here  again  the  quantities  produced  and 
consumed  are  beyond  the  wildest  conjec- 
ture. We  have  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  to  show  that 
95,933  distilling  appliances  were  seized  in 


the  last  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1921, 
but  as  to  how  much  liquor  was  made  and 
disposed  of  before  these  seizures  and  how 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  stills  es- 
caped seizure  and  what  their  output  was 
and  is,  there  is  and  can  be  no  hint.  We 
get  a  little  light  on  the  subject  of  private 
beer-making  when  we  learn  that  some  50,- 
000  bales  of  hops  are  cut  up  into  small 
packages  in  a  year,  indicating  a  production 
by  the  home-brewer  of  10,000,000  Darrels. 
which  figure  is  verified  to  some  degree 
by  the  sale  of  malt  and  malt  compounds 
in  small  amounts.  And  there  are  official 
documents  available  which  shed  a  good 
deal  of  light  upon  the  production  and  con- 
sumption of  wine  under  the  present  condi- 
tions. 

A  report  by  the  California  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  published  in  August,  1921, 
is  devoted  to  the  viticulture  industry.  It 
shows  that  in  1920  the  growers  sold  375,- 
000  tons  of  their  grapes  at  prices  which 
at  times  reached  over  $200  a  ton  and 
averaged  $95  a  ton,  the  latter  figure  being 
about  400  per  cent  above  the  normal. 
These  grapes  would  make  ordinarily  over 
50,000,000  gallons  of  wine.  The  rail  ship- 
ments of  grapes  from  California  were  26,- 
738  cars,  and  from  other  States  11,938 
cars,  the  latter  indicating  20,000,000  to 
25,000,000  gallons  of  wine.  In  addition 
there  were  imported  into  the  United  States, 
in  1920,  230,202  tons  of  raisins,  or  ten 
times  as  many  as  were  imported  in  all  the 
four  previous  years,  and  27,916  tons  of 
currants,  as  many  tons  as  were  imported 
in  all  the  four  previous  years.  Raisins 
and  currants,  nobody  needs  telling,  are 
largely  used  by  wine-makers.  Taking 
also  into  account  the  fact  that  millions 
of  persons  who  had  fruits  and  berries 
of  their  own,  or  could  readily  get  them, 
have  been  making  wine  or  cider  at 
home  on  an  unexampled  scale,  an 
estimate  of  100,000,000  gallons  con- 
sumed in  a  year  seems  to  be  conservative. 
The  boom  in  wine  grapes  has  been  one 
of  the  remarkable  developments  under  pro- 
hibition, and  is  responsible  for  the  plant- 
ing of  new  vineyards  in  California  alone 
to  the  extent  of  85,000  acres  (estimated)  in 
the  single  year  of  1920. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  home- 
brewed beer  and  the  home-made  wine  are 
much  stronger  as  a  rule  than  the  commer- 
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cial  article.  In  the  case  of  beer  the  home- 
brewer  has  no  way  of  checking  a  full  fer- 
mentation, which  results  in  an  alcoholic 
content  of  6  to  8  per  cent.,  as  against  3  to  4 
for  the  commercial  article.  In  the  case 
of  wine  the  home-made  article  is  almost 
invariably  treated  with  sugar  or  some  other 
element  which  develops  much  more  alcohol 
in  the  fermentative  process. 

Property  Destroyed 

Prohibition  destroyed  almost  wholly  in- 
dustries representing  a  capitalization  of 
more  than  $1,250,000,000.  The  magnitude 
of  these  industries  may  be  realized  by  in- 
specting the  subjoined  tables,  compiled 
from  the  United  States  census  of  manufac- 
turers of  1914: 


Distilling    .... 

Brewing    

Vinous   liquors 
Malting    


No.  of  Persons 

Plants.  Capitalization.  Engaged. 

434     $91,285,000  8,322 

1,250     792,914,000  75,434 

318       31,516,000  3,188 

97       46,767,000  2,548 


2,099  $962,482,000 


89,492 


Annual  Paid  for                 Value 

Wages.  Materials.        of  Products. 

Distilling    $3,994,000  $40,997,000  $206,779,000 

Brewing    53,244,0(X)  129,724,000     442,149,000 

Vinous   liquors     1,194,000  9,489,000       16,618,000 

Malting    1,828,000  39,199,000       48,133,000 

$60,260,000  $219,409,000  $713,679,000 

Besides  these  there  were  the  wholesale 
and  retail  handlers  of  the  products.  Al- 
most all  of  this  has  gone.  There  are 
breweries  making  cereal  beverages  and 
other  soft  drinks,  but  the  extent  of  this 
business  can  be  guessed  when  it  is  stated 
that  the  number  of  employes  does  not 
equal  10  per  cent,  of  the  personnel  in  pre- 
prohibition  days.  The  wineries  are  like- 
wise running  with  largely  reduced  forces, 
though  they  are  still  permitted  to  sell  for 
medicinal  and  sacramental  .  purposes. 
Legal  distilling  is  also  at  a  minimum. 

The  revival  of  brewing  and  wine-making 
might  be  expected  to  result  in  the  direct 
employment  of  some  75,000  wage  earners, 
with  pay  of  $75,000,000  a  year,  for  wages 
are  still  at  a  higher  figure  than  in  1914; 
in  expenditures  for  materials,  fuel,  ma- 
chinery and  supplies  of  perhaps  $250,000,- 
000.  and  in  the  indirect  employment  of 
many  thousands  of  workers  in  transporta- 
tion and  the  supplying  industries  and  the 
distributing  trades.  The  effect  on  agri- 
culture would  be  marked,  for  brewing  bar- 
ley would  be  restored  to  its  place  as  a  pre- 
mium grain  and  from  80.000,000  to  100,- 
000,000    bushels    purchased    annually    at 


high  prices  for  malting  purposes.  As  it 
is,  the  barley  crop  has  served  to  depress 
the  whole  grain  market.  Similarly,  Amer- 
ican hops,  which  have  been  shut  out  of 
European  markets  by  tariffs  and  other  dis- 
criminating regulations,  would  be  in  de- 
mand at  good  prices. 

The  experience  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
with  laws  discriminating  in  favor  of  the 
lighter  and  against  the  heavier  alcoholic 
beverages,  and,  more  latterly,  the  experi- 
ence of  Quebec  and  British  Columbia,  in- 
dicate what  may  be  expected  in  the  United 
States  if  beer  and  light  wines  are  admitted 
again  to  legal  status.  Quebec's  experiment 
possesses  particular  interest  to  us.  Public 
intoxication  and  crime  in  general  have 
been  largely  reduced;  the  provincial  rev- 
enues have  been  augmented  by  some 
$4,000,000  for  the  first  year,  and  this  sum 
is  being  used  to  build  good  roads,  to  sup- 
port schools  and  to  extinguish  the  public 
debt,  which  feat,  it  is  estimated,  will  be 
accomplished  in  twenty  years.  The  saloon 
is  absolutely  abolished,  and  the  bootleg- 
gers, who  before  were  abundant,  have  dis- 
appeared. 

Commercial  and  industrial  depression 
reached  the  lowest  levels  in  the  history  of 
the  country  in  the  second  year  of  national 
prohibition.  The  United  States  Secretary 
of  Labor  submitted  figures  to  a  Congres- 
sional committee  during  the  year  showing 
that  6,000,000  workers  were  out  of  em- 
ployment. The  reform  in  our  banking 
system  is  generally  credited  with  having 
prevented  a  total  collapse  of  the  commer- 
cial structure  during  1921,  yet  at  the  same 
time  the  business  failures  of  the  year  were 
the  largest  ever  known  in  point  of  liabili- 
ties, which  aggregated  $627,401,883,  or  75 
per  cent,  greater  than  in  1914,  the  next 
largest  year.  The  improvement  in  condi- 
tions in  recent  months,  while  gratifying, 
has  not  been  powerful  enough  to  affect  all 
kinds  of  business  or  all  sections  of  the 
country. 

Undermining  Law  and  Order 

It  will  be  admitted,  I  believe,  that  the 
greatest  injuries  inflicted  by  national  pro- 
hibition are  not  capable  of  statistical  dem* 
onstration.  The  Eighteenth  Amendment 
opened  a  great  breach  in  the  constitutional 
structure,  shocking  to  those  who  admired 
its  logical  svmmetry,  and  highly  dangerous 
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in  its  invitation  to  further  innovation.  Giv- 
ing full  force  to  the  plea  that  the  amend- 
ment was  adopted  in  strict  accordance  with 
custom  and  precedent,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  people  had  no  opportunity  of  di- 
rectly expressing  their  sentiments  regard- 
ing it,  as  would  have  been  the  case  had  it 
been  submitted  to  conventions  instead  of 
Legislatures;  hence  the  faith  of  the  people 
in  representative  institutions  is  greatly 
weakened.  The  Volstead  act  and  the  sup- 
plements thereto  are  so  contrary  to  Amer- 
ican traditions  and  practices  as  to  arouse 
widespread  opposition.  The  workers  right- 
fully regard  such  enactments  as  being 
practically  class  legislation,  and  their  feel- 
ing of  deep  resentment  is  pardonable;  all 
classes  of  citizens  are  united  in  their  detes- 
tation of  legislation  based  on  falsehood 
and  violative  of  the  most  cheri^ed  rights 
and  privileges,  and  disrespect  for  all  law 
is  thereby  fostered.  In  such  conditions 
the  professional  law  violator  is  likely  to 
be  tolerated  and  encouraged,  and  the 
smuggler,  the  bootlegger,  the  moonshiner 
and   the   grafting   official   achieve  wealth 


quickly  and  easily.  These  and  the  profes- 
sional prohibitionist  are  the  only  persons 
in  the  community  who  prosper  in  the  pres- 
ent situation. 

Again  we  have  the  spectacle  of  sworn 
officers  of  the  law  deliberately  violating 
the  most  sacred  parts  of  the  Constitution 
in  an  effort  to  enforce  prohibition.  Every 
time  a  vehicle  is  halted  on  the  road  and 
a  person's  suitcase  or  clothing  is  searched; 
every  time  private  premises  are  invaded 
without  a  search  warrant,  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  without  the  promise  of  which  the 
Constitution  could  not  have  been  adopted,^ 
is  violated  flagrantly.  It  is  confessed  by 
the  prohibitionists  in  Congress  that  the 
Volstead  act  cannot  be  enforced  if  the 
provisions  against  search  and  seizure  in 
the  Fourth  Amendment  are  observed,  and 
they  have  voted  down  propositions  to  pun- 
ish officers  who  violate  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
The  press  teems  with  such  instances  of 
official  tyranny  and  law-breaking,  but,  un- 
fortunately, this  species  of  crime  cannot 
be  presented  statistically. 

The  youth  of  the  land,  the  only  hope  of 
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the  future,  is  subjected  to  the  most  potently 
demoralizing  influences.  Never  before  in 
the  history  of  our  country  has  it  been 
found  necessary  to  forego  the  school  dance, 
the  community  social,  even  the  church  en- 
tertainment, because  of  the  fear — based  on 
experience — that  boys  and  girls  would 
disgrace  the  gathering  by  getting  drunk. 

Finally,  the  real  reason  for  the  country- 
wide infractions  of  the  Volstead  act  is  that 
it  has  not  the  respect  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, because  it  is  a  lie  made  into  a  law, 
and  if  there  is  one  nation  in  the  world 
that  resents  such  an  insult  to  intelligence, 
it  is  this  nation  of  ours. 

If  every  State,  instead  of  some  of  them, 
had  statutes  to  the  effect  that  one-half  of 
1  per  cent,  of  alcohol  was  intoxicating,  it 
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Reproduction    of    advertisement    in    Paris 
edition    of    The    New    York    Herald,     an- 
nouncing-    sale     of     alcoholic     drinks     on 
American   ships 

would  not  make  it  any  more  true  than  if 
the  same  number  of  States  were  to  say 
in  their  legislation  that  sweet  milk  is  in- 
toxicating. One-half  of  1  per  cent,  of  al- 
cohol is  legally  intoxicating,  but  it  is  a  lie 
just  the  same.  The  law  should  be  ob- 
served, but  I  maintain  it  is  entitled  to  no 
respect. 

As  a  final  and  conclusive  proof  of  the 
definition  of  "  intoxicating,"  I  quote  from 
the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  Jan.  5,  1920,  in  the  case  of  Ruppert 
vs.  Caffey  (No.  603,  October  Term,  1919)  : 
*'  The  Government  freely  admits,  since  the 
present  case  stands  upon  motion  to  dismiss 
a  bill  which  plainly  alleges  that  the  beer 
in  question  is  non-intoxicating,  we  must 
accept  that  allegation  as  true  and  beyond 
controversy."     This   referred  to   litigation 
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—Stockton   Record,    Stockton,    Cdl. 


THE  BOOTLEGGER  WILL  FIND  THERE'S 
SOMETHING  HARD  UNDER  THE  HAT 


in  which  the  2.75  standard  played  a  part, 
the  Government  admitting  that  a  beverage 
containing  no  more  than  that  percentage 
of  alcohol  could  not  be  intoxicating. 

The  United  States  Government,  on  the 
ships  of  the  United  States  Lines,  openly 
sells  wines,  spirits,  liqueurs,  beer  and  ales 
to  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have 
the  time  and  money  to  travel  to  Europe, 
whereas  the  millions  who  are  obliged  to 
stay  at  home  are  at  the  mercy  of  spies  and 
informers,  and  are  subject  to  searches, 
when  on  the  public  highways,  without  a 
search  warrant,  and  all  sorts  of  penalties 
are  imposed  should  they  be  unfortunate 
enough  to  have  in  their  possession  liquids 
containing  over  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  of 
alcohol.  [See  fac-similes  on  preceding 
page.]  The  people  at  large  are  gradually 
becoming  acquainted  with  this  state  of  af- 
fairs, and  when  the  facts  are  fully  known 
there  will  be  an  uprising  that  may  react 
seriously  on  the  Government  itself. 


THE   STATUS   OF  TANGIERS 


nn  ANGIERS  is  a  three-cornered  problem. 
^  France,  Spain  and  Great  Britain  claim 
rights  in  this  quasi-internationalized  sec- 
tion of  Morocco,  which  comprises  Tan- 
giers  itself  and  140  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory surrounding  it.  Tangiers  is  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  Africa  allotted  to 
Spain,  but  it  does  not  belong  to  Spain. 
In  the  original  secret  treaties  of  1904  be- 
tween France,  Spain  and  Great  Britain 
partitioning  Morocco  between  France  and 
Spain,  the  exact  status  of  Tangiers  was 
left  undecided.  After  the  Agadir  incident, 
which  almost  led  to  war  between  the 
Kaiser  and  France  (1911),  a  treaty  signed 
at  the  end  of  1912  divided  Morocco  into 
three  zones — a  French  zone,  a  Spanish 
zone,  and  Tangiers,  with  its  surrounding 
territory,  under  a  "  special  regime."  Sup- 
posedly this  meant  a  triple  administration 
under  the  three  Powers;  the  rivalries  of 
these  Powers,  however,  have  prevented  in- 
ternationalization, and  the  resultant  gov- 
ernment has  been  lax  and  inefficient  in  the 
extreme.  All  the  three  Powers  claim  eco- 
nomic interests.  Great  Britain  would 
probably  be  satisfied  politically  if  by 
some  form  of  internationalization  the  free- 
dom of  the  port  and  the  non-fortification 


of  the  territory  could  be  so  guaranteed  as 
to  remove  the  menace  to  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar.  Since  the  allied  triumph  in  the 
great  war,  French  ambitions  have  been  re- 
awakened, and  many  inspired  articles 
have  appeared  in  the  French  press,  urging 
that  the  present  status  of  Tangiers  is  in- 
tolerable and  must  be  ended.  The  French 
plan  is  to  recognize  the  sovereignty  of 
Mulai  Yusef,  the  Sultan  of  Morocco.  The 
opening  wedge  was  made  some  months  ago 
when  General  Lyautey,  the  French  Resi- 
dent General,  claimed  for  the  Sultan  "  re- 
ligious authority "  over  the  whole  of 
Morocco.  Existing  treaties,  the  French 
declare,  have  recognized  the  Sultan's  sov- 
ereignty over  Tangiers;  furthermore,  his 
aid  during  the  war  must  be  recompensed, 
just  as  England  paid  its  debt  of  honor  to 
Emir  Feisal  by  setting  him  up  in  his  new 
kingdom  of  Irak;  lastly,  the  economic  in- 
terests in  Tangiers  are  predominantly 
French.  The  British  wish  internationaliza- 
tion, and  Spain  prefers  this  to  French 
possession.  A  triple  conference  is  planned 
to  settle  the  conflict.  Whether  President 
Millerand's  tour  through  Morocco  has  di- 
rect connection  with  Tangiers  has  not  yet 
been  shown. 


HUNGARY'S  VINDICATION 


IKE  a  voice  from  the 
grave  —  the  grave 
of  the  Austro-Hun- 
g  a  r  i  a  n  Monarchy  — 
sounds  the  article  in  the 
May  issue  of  Current 
History,  by  Emanuel 
Urbas,  entitled  "  How 
Hungary's  Chickens  Came 
Home  to  Roost."  Of  what 
practical  purpose  can  it 
be  today  to  attempt  to 
fan  to  life  again  the 
cooled-off  embers  of  the 
past,  buried  under  the 
debris  of  one  of  the  great- 
est political  cave-ins  of 
history?  There  are  all 
too  many  vicious  causes 
of  strife  left,  without  raid- 
ing dusty  archives  for 
more.  In  contrast  to  Sir 
Arthur  Conan  Doyle's 
fairy  performances,  Mr. 
Urbas  is  recalling  a  most 
unpleasant  kind  of  ghost 
which  throws  mud  on  a 
once  faithful  partner  now 
lying  prostrate  on  the 
ground. 

Mr.  Urbas  speaks  as 
a  belated  member  of  the 
political  school  of  thought  of  the 
Greater  Austria  (Gross-Oesterreich)  Idea, 
which  is  a  direct  descendant  of  the  ideas 
and  traditions  of  all  that  Metternich  and 
his  long  line  of  predecessors  stood  for. 
How  little  the  ideas  of  this  Gross-Oester- 
reich have  changed  from  those  of  its  pro- 
genitors is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Urbas's  own  words,  this  Greater 
Austria  was  to  be  based  on  a  powerful 
army,  a  strong  fleet,  and  the  traditions 
of  the  greatest  conqueror  Austrian  history 
ever  had.  Prince  Eugene.  At  its  best  the 
Greater  Austria  Idea  was  nothing  else  than 
a  still-born  attempt  to  revive  benevolent 
absolutism  in  the  twentieth  century  by 
means  of  a  large  army  paid  for  by  the 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  Urbas's  article  would  appear  unin- 
telligible unless  one  were  to  keep  con- 
stantly in  mind  the  diametrically  opposed 


By  A  Hungarian  Diplomat 


A  Constitution  almost  con- 
temporaneous  with  the 
Magna  Charta  cited  in 
reply  to  charges  of  Magyar 
tyranny — Answer  to  the 
accusation  that  Hungary 
caused  the  empire  s  collapse 


The  May  issue  of  Current 
History  contained  an  article 
by  Emanuel  Urbas,  a  former 
member  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Foreign  Service  and  a 
weW  known  Austrian  author, 
in  which  he  reviewed  the  his- 
tory of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire  through  recent  dec- 
ades and  strongly  contended 
that  its  collapse  was  caused 
by  the  selfishness  of  Hungary 
and  the  blindness,  bigotry  and 
treachery  of  the  Magyar  over- 
lords and  militarists.  The 
article  herewith  presented  is 
written  by  a  Hungarian  of 
high  renute  in  official  circles, 
whose  identity  on  acount  of 
diplomatic  ethics  cannot  he 
revealed.  —  Editor  Current 
History. 


historical     and     constitu- 
itonal      backgrounds      in 
Vienna  and  in  Budapest. 
While  the  first  feeble  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  Con- 
stitutional Government  in 
Austria    dates    back    not 
further  than  the  eventful 
year    of    1848,    Hungary 
looks  back  on  a  constitu- 
tional    past     only    seven 
years    younger    than    the 
Magna       Charta.       This 
Constitution  showed  many 
defects  of  old  age,  and  it 
had  suffered  from  lack  of 
opportunity     for    unhani- 
pered    development    ever 
since     1526,     when     the 
country   lost  its  indepen- 
dence ;      its      narrowness 
was    visible    to    any    ob- 
server,   for  it   was  essen- 
tially   a    product    of    the 
Middle   Ages,    though    at 
the  time  of  its  inception  it 
had  been  centuries  in  ad- 
vance of  the  rest  of  the 
world;      nevertheless,     it 
was    a    guarded    treasure 
of  the  nation,   something 
surrounding  countries  did 
not  have,  and  something  that  formed  a  ban- 
ner for  national  rallying.     Nothing  proved 
this  point  more  than  the  untiring  efforts 
— carried  on  through  centuries  by  the  pred- 
ecessors of  Metternich — to   do   away  with 
it  and   to  establish  centralizing  and  Ger- 
manizing absolutism  on  its  ruins. 

When  this  Constitution  became  modern- 
ized, though  bearing  the  marks  of  the  dis- 
tinctly nationalistic  movement  that  swept 
Europe  in  1848,  it  appeared  too  dangerous 
for  the  guardians  of  the  old  absolutistic 
order  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  in  spite  of 
age-long  rivalry  the  Czar  dispatched  his 
mighty  armies  to  assist  Metternich's  suc- 
cessors in  breaking  down  Hungary. 
Famous  Austrian  jurists  (after  1849) 
stated  in  numerous  writings  that,  owing  to 
its  war  for  freedom,  Hungary  had  for- 
feited its  Constitution  and  was  henceforth 
but  a  geographic  subdivision  of  the  Ans- 
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trian  Empire.  This  was  the  school  of 
thought  of  the  Austrian  "  Centralists,"  to 
whom  Hungary  was  the  arch-rebel. 

The  passive  resistance  vi  all  Hungarians 
during  this  absolutistic  era,  added  to  the 
effect  of  unlucky  foreign  wars,  had  under- 
mined the  military  forces  of  the  Austrian 
Empire,  so  that  by  force  of  circumstances 
Metternich's  successors  in  Vienna  had  to 
think  of  concessions  to  the  constitutional 
line  of  thought  in  their  domains;  these 
concessions,  however,  they  were  desirous 
of  limiting  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  retain 
their  power.  In  those  years,  from  1859  to 
1867,  various  Constitutions  were  promul- 
gated by  the  Emperor,  showing  a  certain 
similarity  to  the  constitutional  reforms  of 
Czar  Nicholas,  but  devoid  of  any  consti- 
tutional traditions  and  having  as  their 
source  not  the  people  but  the  person  of  the 
ruler. 

In  contrast  thereto  the  Hungarian  states- 
men took  the  position  that  they  could  not 
recognize  either  the  forfeiting  of  the  Hun- 
garian Constitution  handed  down  by  their 
fathers  or  the  annexation  of  Hungary  to 
the  Austrian  Empire,  and  they  wished  to 
have  their  own  Constitution  reinstated. 

By  1867  it  was  realized  in  all  quarters 
that  a  compromise  was  needed  to  end  the 
deadlock.  In  the  negotiations  that  ensued, 
the  Hungarian  point  of  view  was  that,  in- 
asmuch as  the  reinstatement  of  the  Hun- 
garian Constitution  was  nobody's  concern 
but  Hungary's  and  its  de  facto  ruler's,  the 
negotiations  were  to  be  carried  on  directly 
with  Francis  Joseph  and  his  advisers.  The 
compromise  of  1867,  though  a  remarkable 
document,  yet  had  all  the  inborn  defects 
of  a  compromise  on  principles,  accent- 
uated by  the  fact  that  the  Hungarian  and 
Austrian  (German)  codifications  of  these 
laws  were  not  strictly  identical.  Opposi- 
tion to  the  compromise  was  most  pro- 
nounced in  Hungary  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, it  being  considered  too  grave  an  ab- 
dication of  Hungary's  full  sovereignty,  as 
contained  in  the  laws  of  '48.  From  his 
exile  in  Italy,  Louis  Kossuth  thundered 
against  it,  stating  that  it  irreparably 
chained  Hungary  to  the  ultimate  doom  in 
store  for  the  Austrian  Empire.  The  guise 
in  which  the  makers  of  the  compromise 
presented  the  document  to  Hungary  was 
that  of  a  co-partnership  with  Austria,  in 
contrast  to  complete  national  sovereignty, 


which  it  had  proved  too  difficult  to  attain. 

Hungary  should  not  be  blamed  for  the 
fact  that  all  of  those  innumerable  projects 
that  were  made  in  Austria  for  the  purpose 
of  appeasing  the  ambitions  of  the  various 
Austrian  races  came  to  naught.  And  stu- 
dents of  Austrian  interior  politics  from 
1867  to  1918  can  state  that  no  plan  v^as 
developed  which  was  not  obnoxious  to  one 
or  the  other  of  the  Austrian  races;  either 
it  was  the  Germans  who  claimed  that  a 
given  plan  would  favor  too  much  the 
Czechs  and  sacrifice  the  German  minority 
in  Bohemia,  or  the  Poles  who  asserted  that 
a  plan  would  favor  too  much  the  Ruthe- 
nians,  or  the  Italians  who  objected  that  a 
plan  would  favor  too  much  the  various 
branches  of  the  Jugoslav  family,  or  vice 
versa.  To  blame  Hungary  for  all -this 
truly  impossible  situation  in  Austria,  and 
for  the  lack  of  a  real  plan  there,  seems  to 
be  going  rather  too  far. 

There  was  only  one  instance,  to  my 
knowledge,  of  a  more  serious  plan,  and 
that  was  in  1871,  when  Francis  Joseph  at 
least  had  a  desire  to  establish  a  compro- 
mise with  the  Czechs  similar  to  that  which 
had  been  made  with  the  Hungarians.  When 
the  news  spread,  however,  a  protest  was 
made  by  all  the  Germans  in  Austria.  In 
the  midst  of  this  dissension  in  Austria 
proper,  it  was  very  likely  that,  as  Mr. 
Urbas  states.  Count  Andrassy  opposed  this 
new  venture.  He  might  have  said  to 
Francis  Joseph  something  to  the  following 
effect:  "What  Austria  does  is  none  of 
my  concern,  but  I  wish  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  one  thing  which  does  concern  me, 
namely,  that  the  co-partnership  agreed  to 
by  Hungary  naturally  ends  if  you  reduce 
Hungary's  share  from  one-half  to  one-third 
by  giving  a  similar  position  to  the  Czechs 
or  any  one  else.  The  alternative  to  the 
full  share  of  Hungary's  copartnership 
could  be  nothing  else  than  reversion  to 
full  national  sovereignty." 

To  believe  that  any  Hungarian  states- 
man, or  any  group  of  Hungarian  states- 
men, could  ever  have  pronounced  a  veto 
in  Austrian  affairs  must  appear  naive  to 
any  one  with  an  inkling  of  the  real  condi- 
tions in  Vienna.  What  is  true,  however, 
is  that  the  possibility  of  a  purely  "  per- 
sonal union  "  between  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary (on  the  order  of  the  old  connection 
between  Sweden  and  Norway)   was  a  con- 
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slant  bugbear  in  the  eyes  of  the  men  near 
the  throne  in  Vienna,  and  they  were  will- 
ing to  desist  from  doing  anything  rather 
than  to  risk  such  a  development.  The  fact 
that  the  Gross-Oesterreichers,  standing 
close  to  the  late  Archduke  Francis  Ferdi- 
nand, spoke  of  ending  this  Hungarian 
alternative  of  co-partnership  or  full 
sovereignty  by  a  "  reconquest  of  Hun- 
gary "  could  hardly  be  expected  to  endear 
them  to  Hungarian  hearts! 

As  to  the  plans  of  Archduke  Francis 
Ferdinand,  of  which  Mr.  Urbas  seems  to 
think  so  highly,  I  have  not  found  any  one 
who  could  tell  me  authoritatively  what 
they  really  were.  Prince  Krapotkin  says 
in  his  memoirs  that  every  Crown  Prince 
is  reputed  to  be  liberal  (progressive). 
The  most  contradictory  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions were  centred  upon  the  prospective 
heir  of  Francis  Joseph,  and  whatever  his 
real  intentions  might  have  been  they  were 
sealed  forever  by  a  bullet  at  Serajevo  in 
1914.  If  we  can  judge  by  the  actions  of 
men  who  at  one  time  or  other  were  known 
to  be  his  creations,  in  the  army  as  well  as 
in  diplomacy,  a  decided  aggressiveness 
and  the  famous  "  shining  armor  "  become 
visible. 


Mr.  Urbas  is  also  putting  the  blame  for 
the  Bosnian  muddle  at  Hungary's  thresh- 
old. It  is  a  fact  that  Austro-Hungarian 
forces  entered  Bosnian  territory  in  1879 
on  the  grounds  of  diplomatic  work  accom- 
plished by  Count  Andrassy  the  elder. 
This  was,  however,  a  European  mandate 
for  occupation,  while  it  was  only  the  an- 
nexation of  Bosnia  by  Count  Aerenthal, 
the  most  gifted  of  Francis  Ferdinand's 
proteges,  in  1908,  that  started  rocking  the 
boat  of  the  Balkans.  Perhaps  even  more 
grave  than  the  foreign  complications  to 
which  this  fateful  step  led  were  the  com- 
plications in  the  relations  of  Bosnia  to 
Austria  and  Hungary,  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Urbas. 

It  is  rather  preposterous,  however, 
to  blame  Hungary  because  she  was  op- 
posed either  to  herself  annexing  a  terri- 
tory she  did  not  want,  or  to  letting  Austria 
annex  Bosnia,  upsetting  thereby  the  pre- 
carious balance  in  the  copartnership,  as 
a  consequence  of  an  action  in  which  her 
Parliament  was  not  previously  consulted. 

These  are,  in  the  main,  the  reflections 
that  struck  me  in  reading  Mr.  Urbas's 
article.  It  would  carry  me  too  far  to 
refer  to  all  charges  and  innuendoes. 


ENGLAND'S  ESTATES  CHANGING  HANDS 


T^HE  homes  of  England — and  likewise  of 
Scotland  and  Wales — are  changing 
hands,  and  the  ever-growing  sales  and  con- 
versions in  town  and  country  are  eloquent 
evidence  of  the  new  social  revolution  now 
occurring  in  Great  Britain.  War  taxes  are 
driving  thousands  of  old  families  to  part 
with  their  lands.  Facts  and  figures  pub- 
lished by  The  London  Times  on  April  21, 
1922,  give  interesting  data.  A  single  firm 
had  offered  for  sale  only  the  day  before 
a  total  of  79,000  acres  belonging  to  the 
category  of  landed  properties.  Only  343 
acres  remain  of  the  famous  Holme  Lacy 
Mansion,  which  originally  embraced  over 
five  square  miles,  including  a  deer  park 
and  five  miles  of  salmon  fishing  in  the 
Wye.  The  late  Lord  Manton's  Suffolk 
estate,  7,650  acres;  Hawkstone,  Salop, 
1,285  acres;  Ingmire  Hall,  Yorkshire, 
5,000  acres;  Colworth,  Sir  Albert  E. 
Bowens'  Bedfordshire  estate,  2,300  acres; 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  estates  of  nearly 


31,000    acres    are    among    the    properties 
recently  put  up  at  auction. 

The  tendency  to  break  up  estates  is  not 
confined  to  the  country,  but  extends  also 
to  city  property  everywhere;  thus  the 
Covent  Garden  contract,  representing  a 
downright  sale  of  property  that  involved 
many  quasi-public  interests,  attracted  con- 
siderable attention.  A  number  of  London 
properties  in  central  sites  have  also  been 
sold  or  are  up  for  sale,  including  the 
Foundling  Hospital.  Many  fine  old  town 
houses  and  suburban  estates  filled  with 
Elizabethan  memories  are  going  under  the 
hammer.  The  list  of  large  mansions  and 
old  manor  houses,  which,  already  divested 
of  their  broad  acres,  await  new  tenants  at 
moderate  rentals,  in  some  cases  inclusive 
of  old  furniture  and  works  of  art,  fill 
whole  pages  of  the  London  papers.  The 
day  of  the  great  landed  proprietors  of 
Great  Britain  is  swiftly  drawing  to  its 
close. 


FACING  A  NEW  ISSUE  IN 
THE  NEAR  EAST 

By  Adamantios  Th.  Polyzoides 

Editor   of  the   Greek   Newspaper,    Atlantis,   New  York 

Germany  again  in  a  position  to  work  for  possession  of  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Dardanelles  through  alliance  with  Russia 
and  Turkey — Beginning  of  a  new  group  hostile  to  the  Entente 


NO  great  European  question  is  so  vi- 
tally affected  by  the  recent  Russo- 
German  treaty  as  is  the  Near  East- 
ern question.  The  fact  that  less  than  four 
years  after  the  great  allied  victory  Ger- 
many should  be  able  to  bid  for  Constan- 
tinople, and  for  the  control  of  the  Levant, 
certainly  sounds  fantastic;  and  that  the 
entire  arrangement  of  the  Allies  in  that 
part  of  the  world  should  be  placed  in 
jeopardy  by  the  Germans  without  the 
firing  of  a  single  shot  is  astonishing  and 
baffling.  The  whole  thing,  moreover,  is 
much  more  serious  than  it  appears  at  first 
sight.  Germany  now  will  no  longer  play 
a  lone  hand  in  the  Near  East,  but  will  be 
assisted  and  strengthened  by  the  tremen- 
dous resources  of  Russia,  whose  aims  in 
the  Levant  are  for  the  first  time  identical 
with  those  of  a  central  European  power. 

Under  the  old  imperial  regime  Ger- 
many's aims  and  those  of  Russia  were 
mutually  exclusive  in  the  Near  East,  be- 
cause Germany  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
economic  preponderance  alone,  but  in- 
sisted on  having  absolute  political  control 
in  Constantinople,  th©  unchallenged  capi- 
tal of  the  Near  Eastern  world.  This  ran 
contrary  to  Russian  imperialism,  whose 
ambitions  in  the  Near  East  were  political 
to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  considera- 
tion. As  long  as  an  imperial  Russia  was 
fighting  an  imperial  Germany  for  the  pos- 
session of  Constantinople,  there  was  al- 
ways the  chance  for  a  third  party  to  ex- 
ploit that  territory  without  serious  inter- 
ference either  from  Petrograd  or  from  Ber- 
liri. 

The  revolution  of  1917  in  Russia  and 
Germany's  defeat  in  1918  changed  all  the 
former  alignments  and  created  a  new  situa- 
tion, in  which  the  two  erstwhile  opponents 


began  to  think  that  they  had  a  common 
interest  in  getting  together  to  work  out 
their  national,  political  and  economic  sal- 
vation. Had  German  militarism  been  less 
stupid,  Russo-German  co-operation  and 
even  alliance  would  have  been  brought 
about  as  early  as  the  signing  of  the  Treaty 
of  Brest-Litovsk,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
Russo-German  war.  Germany,  however, 
was  at  that  time  desperate  with  the  fear  of 
defeat  on  the  western  front  and  with  the 
fear  of  internal  revolt,  and  a  great  victory 
in  the  East  was  an  absolute  necessity  in 
order  to  improve  the  crumbling  morale  of 
the  German  Army  and  people.  This  is  the 
reason  behind  the  crushing  terms  which 
Germany  imposed  on  Russia  at  Brest- 
Litovsk.  Imperial  Germany,  facing  Bol- 
shevist Russia,  struck  with  all  the  power 
of  her  mailed  fist,  in  the  hope  that,  what- 
ever the  result  of  the  fighting  in  France 
and  Belgium,  the  German  people  would 
have  the  benefit  of  at  least  a  first-class 
military  and  territorial  triumph  in  the 
East. 

The  result  was  that  Germans  and  Rus- 
sians were  separated,  and  the  subsequent 
German  defeat  did  not  improve  their  mu- 
tual relations.  At  one  time  it  was  thought 
that  the  German  people,  after  their  terrible 
experience,  would  throw  themselves  into 
the  arms  of  Bolshevist  Russia;  that  they 
did  not  do  so  is  due  primarily  to  the  fact 
that  the  idea  of  putting  Germany  under 
Russian  control  was  repugnant  to  all  Teu- 
tons; in  their  eyes  that  nation  was  an  im- 
mense mass  of  inferior  beings,  fit*  only  to 
be  servants  of  the  superior  Teutons.  In 
the  second  place,  the  sentiment  of  prop- 
erty, which  is  strong  in  the  German  people, 
made  them  the  natural  enemies  of  the  Rus- 
sian    Communists.       Thus,     between     the 
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friendship  of  Communist  Russia  and  the 
exactions  of  the  victorious  Allies,  the  Ger- 
mans chose  the  latter,  and  remained  faith- 
ful to  the  ideals  of  democracy  and  parlia- 
mentarism, instead  of  adopting  the  Soviet 
system.  This  was  the  situation  after  the 
signing  of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  which 
was  accepted  by  the  Germans  in  preference 
to  the  friendship  and  co-operation  of  the 
Russian  Soviets. 

That  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  is  impos- 
sible of  literal  exjecution  is  today  a  truism 
accepted  everywhere.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  Europe  has  reluctantly  but  firmly  de- 
cided that  the  treaty  should  be  revised. 
All  the  meetings  of  the  allied  Supreme 
Council,  all  the  deliberations  of  the  differ- 
ent conferences  held  at  Spa,  Boulogne,  San 
Remo,  Cannes,  London,  Paris  and  Genoa, 
have  turned  around  the  same  issue,  name- 
ly, the  scaling  down  of  the  allied  demands 
in  the  Versailles  Treaty. 

Thus  a  policy  of  better  feeling  toward 
Germany  began  to  shape  itself  in  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Allies,  while  at  the  same  time 
all  the  former  hostility  against  the  Teutons 
was  turned  against  Soviet  Russia.  Had 
the  Allies  persisted  in  improving  their 
relation  with  Germany  the  Russian  prob- 
lem would  have  been  settled  long  ago. 
Such  a  course,  however,  involved  the  un- 
conditional return  of  Germany  into  the 
political  and  economic  family  of  Western 
Europe  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  her 
former  enemies,  and  to  this  France  would 
never  assent.  For  the  average  Frenchman 
the  idea  of  a  restored  Europe  comes  only 
after  the  accomplishment  of  a  restored 
France.  Few  will  blame  the  French  on 
that  score,  but  a  result  of  it  was  that  Ger- 
many, all  the  efforts  of  practical  England 
notwithstanding,  was  still  in  a  state  of 
moral  and  political  isolation  when  the 
Genoa  conference  was  called. 

We  know  what  happened.  France  de- 
manded that  the  conference  be  confined 
strictly  to  financial  and  economic  matters, 
excluding  all  political  discussion;  but  on 
the  initiative  of  Russia  the  main  political 
questions  of  Europe  came  to  the  front,  first 
with  the  question  of  disarmament,  and  then 
with  the  question  of  recognition  of  the 
Russian  regime.  The  Allies  were  not  pre- 
pared to  discuss  these  two  problems,  and 
for  a  moment  they  faced  the  Russians  and 
the   Germans    without   a    common    policy. 


Thus,  while  England  and  France  were 
bending  every  effort  to  find  a  way  out  of 
the  difficulty,  the  Russo-German  Treaty  of 
Rapallo  became  an  accomplished  fact  that 
took  the  Allies  unawares. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  treaty  was 
allowed  to  stand,  and,  moreover,  to  be 
supplemented  with  similar  agreements  be- 
tween Russia,  Germany  and  Turkey,  which 
are  shortly  to  be  followed  by  an  agreement 
with  Sofia,  what  we  are  witnessing  is 
nothing  less  than  the  double  resurrection 
of  the  old  Russian  program  reaching  for 
Constantinople  and  the  warm  sea,  and  of 
the  German  dream  of  economic  expansion 
to  the  Near  East,  through  Central  Europe, 
the  Balkans,  Constantinople  and  Anatolia! 

For  a  hundred  years  imperial  Russia 
tried  to  bring  about  the  realization  of  her 
program,  and  failed,  because  the  Turk 
was  powerful  and  because  England  stood 
with  him,  both  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean 
War  and  at  the  time  of  San  Stephano — at 
all  times,  in  fact,  up  to  1914.  The  Otto- 
man Empire,  buttressed  by  the  British  Em- 
pire, stood  in  the  way  of  the  Czars. 

When  all  the  Russian  drives  against 
Constantinople  had  failed,  Germany  took 
a  hand  in  Near  Eastern  matters  in  quite  a 
different  way.  To  claim  Constantinople 
politically  was,  to  begin  with,  a  physical 
impossibility.  A  country  bordering  on 
the  Caucasus  and  the  Black  Sea  could  do 
that,  but  not  Germany.  Therefore  the 
Teutons  launched  their  Near  Eastern  drive 
along  strictly  economic  lines;  they  won 
thus  the  confidence  and  the  friendship  of 
the  Turks,  whom  they  helped  in  every  way 
against  the  influences  of  Russia  working 
at  that  time  through  the  Balkans.  Ger- 
many, being  opposed  to  a  Russian  occupa- 
tion of  Constantinople,  had  the  additional 
advantage  of  being  indirectly  helped  by 
England  for  exactly  the  same  reasop. 

One  of  the  greatest  successes  of  the 
British  policy  in  the  last  hundred  years 
was  that  it  prevented  an  alliance  of  Ger- 
many, Austria  and  Russia,  a  plan  well 
known  under  the  name  of  the  "  Dreikaiser- 
bund."  We  saw  the  culmination  of  this 
policy  in  the  great  war  of  1914,  when  Ger- 
many and  Russia,  which  together  could 
easily  have  become  supreme  in  the  Euro- 
pean Continent  and  over  the  whole  East, 
leaped  at  each  other's  throat  and  suffered 
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tremendous  losses  without  any  tangible 
benefit  for  either  of  the  combatants. 

These  racial  conflicts  between  Russians 
and  Germans  were  not,  however,  based  on 
a  solid  economic  foundation;  if  there  are 
in  the  whole  world  two  countries  abso- 
lutely dependent  on  each  other  for  their 
economic  life,  these  are  agricultural  and 
peasant  Russia  on  the  one  hand  and  indus- 
trial and  scientific  Germany  on  the  other. 
Nor  were  there  any  large  matters  of  inter- 
national policy  dividing  the  German  and 
Russian  peoples  in  the  last  hundred  years. 
It  was  the  stupidity  of  the  Pan-Slavists 
conflicting  with  the  stupidity  of  the  Pan- 
Germans,  and  the  imperialism  of  St. 
Petersburg  clashing  with  the  imperialism 
of  Potsdam,  that  made  the  Russians  and 
Germans  bitter  enemies. 

The  World  War  has  been  a  benefit  to 
these  two  peoples  in  one  respect,  at  least, 
it  has  eliminated  the  political  systems  and 
traditions  that  made  for  hostility  between 
them.  Instead  of  being  governed  by  a 
camarilla  of  imperialist  bureaucrats,  the 
Germany  and  Russia  of  today  are  working 
out  their  own  salvation  along  scientific- 
ally laid  economic  lines — under  which  any 
other  plans,  political,  military  or  other- 
wise, can  be  successfully  concealed.  And 
the  great  economic  law  demands  that  Ger- 
many and  Russia  co-operate  in  order  to  be 
able  to  live  and  to  face  the  terrible  prob- 
lems of  the  present  and  future. 

The  day  of  alliances  between  Emperors 
is  past,  but  the  day  of  alliances  of  peoples 
is  only  beginning,  and  the  Russo-German 
Treaty  points  the  way.  Where  a  Pan- 
German  of  the  old  school  would  see  of- 
fense in  the  occupation  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Czar,  the  German  economist  of  to- 
day sees  a  golden  chance  of  co-operation 
•with  a  Russia  possessing  that  city  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  both  parties.  And 
where  a  hard-boiled  Pan-Slavist  would  see 
danger  in  the  building  of  a  German  rail- 
road in  Anatolia,  the  present  Russian 
economist  sees  a  better  chance  for  the  de- 
velopment of  his  own  commerce  and  busi- 
ness. Such  is  the  present  alignment  in 
the  light  of  the  Russo-German  Treaty. 

That  Turkey  has  com'e  in  is  another 
sign  of  the  times,  because  it  shows  that 
even  there  a  change  has  taken  place,  al- 


though it  must  be  noted,  in  passing,  that 
Turkey's  role  in  this  matter  is  only  secon- 
dary. Turkey  has  only  one  vital  aim  and 
that  is  to  preserve  as  much  as  she  can  from 
the  wreck  of  the  Ottoman  Empire;  and  be- 
cause she  thinks  that  she  will  fare  better 
with  the  Russians  and  Germans  than  under 
the  Allies,  she  is  turning  toward  the  new 
group  of  powers.  Bulgaria  is  prompted 
by  the  same  motives. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  the  imminent 
possibility  of  a  tremendous  combination  of 
organizing  brains  and  material  resources 
— admirably  helped  by  geographic  posi- 
tion. Under  the  combined  efforts  of  250,- 
000,000  Russians,  Teutons  and  the  rest  of 
the  peoples  that  will  have  to  go  with  them, 
an  immense  territory  stretching  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Balkans,  the  Black  and  Caspian 
Seas,  and  clear  through  to  the  Himalayas, 
is  likely  to  become  a  single  unit,  powerful 
enough  to  challenge  any  opponent. 

It  is  against  this  danger  that  measures 
must  be  taken  now,  before  the  thing  gets 
well  under  way.  The  great  Western 
democracies,  including  America,  have  to- 
day the  advantage  of  superior  numbers,  of 
perfect  organization,  of  better  positions. 
It  is  the  duty  of  these  democracies  to  see 
to  it  that  a  Carrier  is  put  up  against  Russo- 
German  ambitions— ambitions  that  burn 
all  the  more  fiercely  because  they  are 
fanned  by  the  hatreds  of  ths  recent  defeat. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Western  democracies 
to  hold  all  the  key  positions  of  the  world, 
and  to  strengthen  them,  so  as  to  neutralize 
any  premeditated  attack  against  them. 

We  must  not  forget  that  it  was  chiefly 
to  the  unpreparedness  of  the  Western 
democracies  that  their  victory  in  the  World 
War  was  so  difficult  and  so  costly;  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  war  really  began 
in  the  Near  East.  And  it  is  in  the  Near  East 
that  the  war  is  still  continuing,  with  Greece 
fighting  the  battles  of  the  Western  democ- 
racies against  Turkey,  the  closest  ally  of 
Russo-Germania.  The  next  war,  whose 
foundation  causes  liave  been  shaped  at 
Rapallo  by  Tchitcheriri  and  Rathenau,  will 
break  out  on  the  day  when  Russia,  Ger- 
many and  Turkey  become  the  masters  of 
Constantinople,  which  is  still,  as  in  Bona- 
parte's time,  the  "  Capital  of  the  World." 


VENIZELOS  VINDICATED 

By   M.  TSAMADOS 

Minister   of    Greece    to    the    United    States    from  Feb- 
ruary,  1919,   to  November,    1920 

What  Venizelos  did  for  Constantine  twelve  years  ago,  and  how 
the  latter  repaid  him — The  King  accused  of  treachery — Liberty 
stifled  under  his  rule — Why  the  elections  went  against  Venizelos 


[Joannes  Gennadius,  who  was  Greek  Minister 
to  Great  Britain  for  a  number  of  years,  and  who 
is  now  on  an  "  extraordinary  mission "  in  the 
United  States  by  nomination  of  King  Constantine, 
recently  published  an  article  defending  the  King 
and  giving  his  version  of  the  defeat  of  Venizelos. 
The  article  herewith  is  a  reply  to  Mr.  Gennadius 
by  the  former  Greek  Minister  to  the  United 
States.— Editor  Current  History] 

FOR  some  months  past  his  Excellency 
M.  Joannes  Gennadius,  the  octoge- 
narian Greek  diplomat,  has  been  re- 
siding in  Washington,  entrusted  by  the 
Greek  Government  with  a  mission  so  hope- 
less that  even  his  talents  and  prestige  are 
inadequate  to  secure  for  it  the  smallest 
vestige  of  success.  That  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment should  have  thought  it  possible  to 
win  the  sympathy  of  the  American  people 
or  to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  United 
Slates  Government  in  support  of  a  cause 
so  diametrically  opposed  to  democratic 
ideals  as  that  represented  by  the  present 
monarchical  regime  in  Greece  is  indeed 
astonishing.  But  more  astonishing  still  is 
the  concurrence  in  this  view  by  a  states- 
man of  the  talents  and  principles  of  M. 
Gennadius.  At  first  the  object  of  his  mis- 
sion to  Washington  was  concealed  under 
a  cloak  of  mystery,  but  recently  he  has 
unveiled  his  purpose. 

M.  Gennadius  has  come  to  the  United 
States  to  plead  the  cause  of  King  Constan- 
tine, and.  forgetting  the  treacherous  con- 
duct of  that  monarch  to  his  country  and 
to  his  allies  during  the  war;  forgetting  the 
unconstitutionality  of  his  action  in  de- 
scending into  the  political  arena — for  he 
himself  admits  that  King  Constantine  had 
a  policy,  and  a  faulty  policy — forgetting 
the  crimes  committed  by  his  followers,  all 
he  tells  us  in  his  favor  is  that  he  is  a 
Greek-born  Prince  bearing  a  "  charmed 
name";  moreover,  he  extravagantly  ar- 
raigns the  friends  of  M.  Venizelos.     It  is 


obvious,  however,,  that  M.  Gennadius's  con- 
science pricks  him,  because  he  repeatedly 
assures  us  that  he  has  an  admiration  for 
M.  Venizelos  himself,  and  for  his  work. 

The  whole  of  M.  Venizelos's  work  was 
founded  upon  principles  utterly  irrecon- 
cilable with  those  of  King  Constantine  and 
his  followers.  M.  Gennadius  states  that 
the  relations  of  M.  Venizelos  with  the 
royal  family  of  Greece  were  from  the 
outset  marked  by  hostility  and  harshness, 
and  that  he  could  surely  have  prevented 
the  bitter  dispute  which  necessitated  King 
Constantine's  absence  from  Greece  during 
three  years.  In  answer  I  assert  that  only 
twelve  years  ago,  when  Constantine  was 
still  Crown  Prince,  he  was  involved  in 
military  intrigues  which  did  not  reflect 
credit  upon  either  his  intelligence  or  his 
character,  and  which  compelled  the  leaders 
of  the  Reformist  movement  to  suggest  to  his 
father  that  the  voluntary  retirement  from 
Greece  of  Constantine  and  his  brothers 
would  be  desirable  and  was,  indeed,  ex- 
pected. The  first  act  of  Venizelos  when 
he  came  to  power  in  1909  was  to  recall 
the  Princes  from  exile,  and  the  debt  which 
they  thus  owed  to  the  Premier  being  of 
a  nature  that  admits  not  of  repayment, 
instead  of  inspiring  them  with  gratitude, 
embittered  them  the  more  against  the  lay- 
man who  was  in  a  position  to  accord  his 
generosity  to  the  "  elect  of  God." 

After  the  Balkan  wars,  which  brought 
Constantine  into  prominence,  his  popular- 
ity was  fostered  by  the  Premier  himself, 
who  did  all  in  his  power  to  attribute  to 
the  military  prowess  of  the  monarch  what 
was  in  great  measure  his  own  diplomatic 
achievement.  If,  at  the  eve  of  the  Euro- 
pean war,  Greece  found  herself  at  the 
height  of  her  military  and  civil  power,  and 
ruled  by  a  King  and  a  Minister  whom  ior 
different    reasons    the   whole   nation    had 
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learned  to  adore,  this  was  due  to  the  in- 
fluence and  devotion  of  M.  Venizelos. 

Constantine's  Offenses 

But  when  the  issue  became  one  between 
the  sovereign  liberties  of  the  people  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  unconstitutional  actions 
of  the  Crown  on  the  other,  it  was  natural 
that  M.  Venizelos,  who  has  always  repre- 
sented democratic  principles,  should  have 
shown  himself  both  "  hostile  and  harsh  " 
to  the  simian  antics  of  this  Balkan  kaiser- 
ling.  Personal  conviction — honest  enough, 
no  doubt — induced  Constantine  to  form  a 
policy  of  his  own  gravitating  toward  the 
Central  Powers.  The  sincerity  of  his  be- 
lief in  the  ultimate  victory  of  Germany  is 
not  by  the  impartial  critic  called  into  ques- 
tion. We  do  not  accuse  Constantine  of 
deliberately  wishing  to  bring  ruin  upon 
his  people,  and  we  do  not  suggest  that  he 
cared  more  for  his  brother-in-law  than  he 
cared  for  his  throne. 

The  charge  against  Constantine  is  main- 
ly one  of  unconstitutionalism,  for  it  is 
against  the  vital  principles  of  constitu- 
tional monarchy  that  there  should  exist  a 
royal  party  with  the  King  as  its  leader; 
moreover,  this  attitude,  from  being  merely 
unconstitutional,  became  treasonable  when 
the  King  twice  dissolved  Parliament  be- 
cause he  personally  disagreed  with  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Government,  and  thus  thwarted 
the  will  of  the  people,  who  at  that  time 
supported  Venizelos  at  the  polls.  The 
Greek  people  were  not  and  never  have 
been  in  the  least  degree  pro-German,  and 
from  the  first  they  were  prepared  for  war 
and  for  the  loyal  execution  of  their  treaty 
with  Serbia  and  their  obligations  to  the 
Allies;  but  when,  through  the  intemper- 
ance of  Constantine,  the  issue  became  a 
direct  issue  between  the  King  and  his 
Minister,  there  were  many  whom,  natu- 
rally, a  feeling  of  conservative  loyalty  and 
even  affection  attached  to  the  person  of 
the  King;  and  if,  since  then,  the  Greek 
people  have  been  tragically  divided  into 
tv^o  sections,  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in 
the  original  attitude  of  the  King. 

It  is  charged  against  Venizelos  that  offi- 
cers of  the  army  and  navy,  university  pro- 
fessors and  civil  servants,  whose  record 
"  was  irreproachable,"  were  summarily 
dismissed  "  by  the  thousands  " ;  that  the 
hierarchy    of    Greece,    "  which    we    were 


proud  to  know  had  ever  remained  outside 
politics,"  was  also  invaded,  and  members 
of  the  Holy  Synod  were  deposed  or  exiled. 
It  is  true  that  up  to  1916  the  Greek  clergy 
and  the  Greek  Church  were  kept  entirely 
out  of  politics,  but  we  deny  that  it  was 
the  Venizelist  regime  that  changed  this 
state  of  affairs.  After  M.  Venizelos  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Provisional 
Government  of  Saloniki,  the  then  Arch- 
bishop of  Athens,  in  concert  with  a  gang 
of  ruffians  acting  under  direct  orders 
from  King  Constantine  himself,  proceeded 
to  a  public  excommunication  of  M.  Veni- 
zelos in  the  squares  of  Athens  and  ordered 
similar  excommunications  to  take  place 
throughout  the  country.  If,  under  the 
Venizelist  regime,  a  few  of  the  members 
of  the  clergy  who  were  accomplices  in  this 
disgraceful  prostitution  of  the  Church 
were  removed,  this  was  not  effected  by  the 
Venizelist  Government,  but  by  an  ecclesi- 
astical court  legally  established  by  the 
Holy  Synod  of  Greece. 

After  the  return  of  Constantine,  the  then 
Archbishop  of  Athens,  Meletios,  who  is 
now  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  ar- 
bitrarily deposed  by  order  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  did  not  venture  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  Holy  Synod  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  which  even  more  arbitrarily 
replaced  upon  the  Episcopal  throne  the 
very  man  who  had  pronounced  the  anath- 
ema and  who  had  been  legally  deposed 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
canonical  law  by  a  competent  ecclesiastical 
court  composed  of  thirteen  Bishops  of  the 
Church  of  Greece. 

As  to  accusations  regarding  the  removal 
of  officers,  it  is  indeed  true  that  quite  a 
number  of  persons  convicted  of  offenses 
against  the  status  quo  were  temporarily 
removed  from  office;  but  Greece  was  at 
war,  her  army  was  at  the  front,  and  the 
country's  interests  were  at  stake,  while  Con- 
stantine's agents  and  German  propaganda 
were  working  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
existing  regime  and  for  the  restoration  of 
the  exiled  monarch  at  all  costs  and  at  the 
greatest  cost  of  all,  namely,  the  sacrifice 
of  the  country;  furthermore,  three  sedi- 
tious military  revolts,  fostered  by  the  Roy- 
alists, which  broke  out  at  Thebes,  at  Laris- 
sa  and  at  the  village  of  Servia,  fully  justi- 
fied the  admittedly  stringent  war  measures 
which  had  to  be  taken.     After  the  dangers 
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of  war  were  over,  the  Venizelist  Govern- 
ment passed  measures  to  enable  all  former 
Government  officials  who  had  been  cash- 
iered to  regain  their  positions. 

Public  Indignation  Aroused 

On  the  day  that  the  hired  agents  of  Con- 
stantine  shot  M.  Venizelos  at  the  Gare  de 
Lyons  in  Paris,  a  telegram  was  received 
in  Athens  that  the  Premier  had  been  killed. 
Popular  indignation  was  so  great  that  a 
serious  riot  broke  out;  it  was,  however, 
put  down  by  the  authorities  in  a  few  hours, 
after  several  houses  of  Royalists  had  been 
looted  and  other  untoward  things  had  hap- 
pened. Ion  Dragoumis,  a  prominent  Roy- 
alist, who  happened  to  make  himself  con- 
spicuous in  the  street  on  that  day,  was  at- 
tacked by  fanatics  and  unfortunately 
killed.  There  was  no  other  case  of  man- 
slaughter, but,  on  the  other  hand,  after 
Constantine's  return  to  Athens,  Colonel 
Phatseas,  President  of  the  court-martial, 
was  assassinated  outside  his  house  by  two 
men  whom  Constantinian  justice  failed  to 
discover;  Mr.  Kaphavakes,  editor  and 
owner  of  the  largest  newspaper  in  Athens, 
was  murdered  in  the  same  way  in  broad 
daylight,  and  a  gang  of  assassins  hired  to 
do  away  with  Admiral  Coundouriotis  left 
two  bullets  in  his  breast. 

The  Athens  correspondent  of  The  Lon- 
don Times  wrote  on  Jan.  3,  1922: 

The  p;eneral  dismissal  of  Venizelist  officials 
which  followed  the  Royalist  victory  in  the  last 
elections  is  no  longer  accepted  with  equanimity 
by  the  public,  which  is  fortunately  beginning  to 
realize  the  administrative  disadvantages  of  the 
spoils  system.  Some  of  these  officials  are  being 
reinstated  or  have  been  offered  new  posts  in 
Thrace  and  Ionia.  But  many  judicial  posts  are 
still  vacant,  notably  in  Crete,  where  much  discon- 
tent has  been  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  courts 
are  so  under-staffed  that  it  has  been  almost  im- 
possible to  transact  business  during  the  last  year. 
Again,  the  educational  machinery  of  the  country 
has  fallen  off  in  efficiency  owing  to  the  dismissal 
of  some  teachers  and  tTie  resignation  of  a  great 
many  others,  who,  suddenly  transferred  by  their 
chiefs  from  one  end  of  Greece  to  anotlier  during 
a  period  of  high  prices  and  shortage  of  housing, 
preferred  to  resign. 


Why  Venizelos  Was  Defeated 
The  true  cause  pf  the  defeat  of  Veni- 
zelos at  the  last  elections  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows:  For  one  reason  or  an- 
other, in  the  interests  of  Greece,  M.  Veni- 
zelos, the  most  peace-loving  of  statesmen, 
has  been  obliged  in  the  last  ten  years  to 
lead  Greece  through  three  wars.  By  so 
doing  he  extended  the  Greek  Kingdom  be- 
yond the  wildest  Nationalist  hopes  and 
freed  the  groaning  Greek  populations  of 
Thrace  and  Asia  Minor,  but  he  wearied 
the  people  of  old  Greece,  and  the  strain  of 
ten  years  of  continual  mobilization  was 
too  great  for  them.  We  do  not  blame  the 
Greek  people,  for  no  other  people  could 
have  stood  a  strain  so  great  as  well  as 
they  did.  But  they  were  tired  and  they 
wanted  a  change;  they  thought  that  M. 
Venizelos  would  bring  them  nothing  but 
war,  and  they  were  not  prepared  to  face 
that.  You  cannot  expect  a  man  working 
on  a  farm  in  some  remote  mountain  dis- 
trict of  Akarnania  to  realize  the  advan- 
tages which  will  accrue  to  his  nation  and 
ultimately  to  himself  by  the  liberation  of 
territories  in  far-away  Ionia,  and,  however 
great  his  patriotism  may  be,  it  is  perhaps 
too  much  to  ask  him  to  vote  for  a  Govern- 
ment which  has  kept  his  sons  in  the  army, 
away  from  home,  for  a  great  number  of 
years.  Even  so,'  the  Liberal  Party,  which 
lost  the  elections  by  only  a  small  percent- 
age of  the  votes,  would  probably  have  won 
but  for  the  untimely  death,  a  week  before 
voting  day,  of  King  Alexander.  So  long 
as  he  was  on  the  throne,  the  question  of 
Constantine  could  have  been  shelved,  but 
after  his  death  a  tremendous  handle  was 
given  to  all  the  old  party  leaders,  who  rep- 
resent in  Greece  the  corrupt  systems  of  the 
years  before  the  reforms  of  1909,  and 
who  have  ever  breathed  vengeance  against 
M.  Venizelos  on  account  of  his  popularity 
and  his  success.  A  certain  element,  of 
course,  out  of  a  mistaken  and  even  noble 
sentiment  of  personal  attachment  and  loy- 
alty to  the  King,  who  was  once  deservedly 
popular,  contributed  their  quota,  which 
probably  made  the  disastrous  vote  decisive. 
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Inside  story  of  one  of  the  most  dramatic  battles  in  the  history  of 
modern  China — Rise  of  General  Wu  Pei-fu,  and  his  decisive 
victory  over  Chang  Tso-lin  outside  the  gates  of  Peking 

[Period  Ended  May  15,  1922] 


APRIL,  the  harbinger  month  of  peace- 
ful Spring,  has  come  and  gone  in 
-  China,  and  to  that  bankrupt  and  dis- 
tressed country  it  has  brought  the  horrors 
of  a  new  civil  war,  leaving  in  its  train 
thousands  of  dead.  To  further  the  polit- 
ical ambitions  of  three  rival  Generals,  who 
have  long  divided  among  themselves  the 
military  control  of  a  republic  whose  civil 
Government  is  little  more  than  a  shadow, 
these  victims  have  poured  out  their  blood. 
One  Tuchun  has  triumphed  over  another, 
and  still  faces  a  second  opponent  in  the 
South.  Unfamiliar  geography  and  names 
difficult  for  the  average  Western  reader  to 
remember  have  cast  a  veil  over  events  of 
very  real  and  vital  significance  for  the  fu- 
ture of  China.  But  what  is  this  signifi- 
cance, and  who  are  the  main  actors  in  this 
latest  Chinese  drama,  superimposed  upon 
a  tragic  situation  which  has  lasted  for 
over  a  decade? 

Up  in  North  China,  in  Manchuria,  three 
provinces  have  been  ruled  by  a  Chinese 
"  strong  man "  known  as  Chang  Tso-lin. 
This  super-Tuchun  first  came  into  promi- 
nence as  a  bandit  chief.  No  better  appli- 
cation of  Kipling's  famous  line,  "  East  is 
East,  and  West  is  West,"  can  be  found  than 
in  the  career  of  this  freebooter.  Instead 
of  suppressing  his  banditry,  the  provincial 
authorities  of  Manchuria  offered  him  a 
military  command  to  rid  themselves  of  his 
depredations.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  a 
Divisional  General,  became  Governor  of  the 
Manchurian  Province  of  Feng-tien,  and 
was  finally  exalted  to  the  position  of  Gov- 
ernor General  of  all  three  Manchurian 
provinces,  with  headquarters  at  Mukden. 
From  this  commanding  outpost  of  the  re- 
public he  has  long  exercised  almost  a  dic- 
tatorial influence  over  the  affairs  of  North 
China,  and  even  on  Peking  itself.  De- 
claring himself  to  be  actuated  only  by 
patriotism   and   a   desire   to   "  unify "   the 


country,  he  came  to  Peking  in  full  panoply 
last  December,  and  compelled  the  nominal 
President,  Hsu  Shi-chang,  to  accept  a  Cab- 
inet of  his  (Chang's)  dictation,  with  one 
Liang  Shih-kai  as  the  Premier.  Having 
thus  arbitrarily  set  up  an  executive  gov- 
ernment to  his  own  liking,  he  returned  to 
Mukden,  unaware,  in  his  self-satisfaction, 
that  by  this  act  he  had  paved  the  way 
to  his  own  downfall. 

In  South  Central  China  another  Tuchun, 
General  Wu  Pei-fu,  ruled  the  two  prov- 
inces of  Hunan  and  Hupeh.  General 
Wu  first  came  into  prominence  during  the 
revolution  as  a  defender  of  the  Manchu 
dynasty.  After  participating  in  the  un- 
successful struggle  against  the  revolution, 
he  later  fought  for  Yuan  Shih-kai,  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  first  Provisional  President, 
Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen.  Backed  by  a  loan  of 
£25,000,000  advanced  by  the  six-power 
group  of  bankers.  Yuan  in  1913  dismissed 
the  Parliament  and  planned  to  make  him- 
self Emperor.  South  China  rose  in  arms 
to  protect  the  Parliament,  but  its  forces 
were  defeated.  When  Yuan  in  1915  openly 
proclaimed  himself  Emperor,  the  South- 
western provinces  again  revolted,  and 
again  General  Wii  fought  for  the  monar- 
chist cause.  In  June,  1916,  Yuan  Shih-kai 
died,  a  discredited  and  disillusioned  man, 
and  Li  Yuan-hung,  the  Vice  President, 
automatically  became  President. 

All  through  this  early  period,  Wu  Pei- 
fu  had  been  a  pronounced  monarchist. 
Later  he  underwent,  apparently,  a  change 
of  mind,  and  developed  liberal  tendencies, 
declaring  that  military  rule  led  only  to  dis- 
integration and  foreign  domination,  and 
advocated  the  establishment  of  popular 
government. 

In  the  Summer  of  1920  General  Wu, 
who  still  commanded  a  division  in  Hunan, 
peacefully  confronting  the  Southern  Army 
during    two    years    of    armistice,  became 
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aroused  over  the  way  things  were  going 
in  Peking.  After  the  death  of  Yuan  Shih- 
kai  the  situation  had  stood  thus:  The 
Monarchist  movement  had  been  defeated, 
but  the  old  Northern  Army,  organized 
under  the  Manchus  and  officered  by  men 
of  the  old  school,  retained  control  of  the 
Northern   Provinces,    and   represented   the 


traditions  and  spirit  of  the  former  Manchu 
rule.  The  military  leaders  had  recalled 
the  Parliament  dismissed  by  Yuan  Shih-kai. 
Soon,  however,  dissensions  came  over  the 
question  of  participation  in  the  European 
war.  The  new  Parliament  was  dismissed 
by  the  Chinese  Minister  of  War,  who  on 
his  own  responsibility  declared  war  upon 


Map  showing  how  the  provinces  of  China  were  divided  among  the  three  chief  military  dictators 
previous  to  the  recent  warfare,  which  has  practically  eliminated  Chang's  power  in  the  North 
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the  Central  Powers.  The  country  was  then 
split  in  two  by  the  revolutionary  party  of 
the  South,  which  re-established  the  Parlia- 
ment in  Canton  and  proclaimed  itself  the 
real  Government  of  China.  The  North's 
campaign  to  conquer  the  South  failed,  de- 
spite the  enormous  sums  lent  to  Peking  by 
Japan  in  the  hope  of  greatly  increasing 
Japanese  influence  in  a  victorious  North. 
This  failure,  however,  was  mainly  attrib- 
uted to  internal  dissensions  in  the  army 
itself,  which  had  become  divided  into  two 
factions — the  Anhui  and  Chih-li  groups. 

During  1918  and  1919  all  efforts  to  ef- 
fect a  settlement  between  North  and  South 
failed.  The  Peking  Government,  which 
represented  about  a  dozen  provinces  in  the 
North,  became  increasingly  pro-Japanese. 
Though  Japan  had  ceased  her  heavy  loans, 
she  was  still  furnishing  relatively  small 
sums,  and,  strengthened  by  reason  of  her 
past  advances,  which  Peking  was  wholly 
unable  to  repay,  she  assumed  the  role  of 
a  virtual  dictator.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  prominent  leaders,  who  were  strong- 
ly pro-Japanese,  belonged  to  a  political 
organization  called  the  Anfu  Club.  This, 
with  Japanese  financial  assistance,  and 
backed  by  most  of  the  Anhui  faction,  held 
full  sway  in  the  capital.  The  doings  of 
this  faction  finally  aroused  Chinese  public 
opinion;  several  of  the  Anfu  leaders  were 
forced  out  of  office,  and  personal  attacks 
began. 

A  Champion  of  Democracy 

It  was  at  this  juncture,  in  1920,  that 
Brig.  Gen.  Wu  Pei-fu  came  upon  the 
scene  in  the  out-and-out  role  of  a  de- 
fender of  democracy,  strongly  anti-Japa- 
nese. In  the  Summer  of  this  year  he 
moved  north  into  the  Province  of  Chih-li, 
determined  to  overthrow  the  pro-Japanese 
Government  at  Peking.  He  defeated  the 
Anfu  Army,  led  by  Tuan  Chi-jui,  near 
Peking.  The  Anfu  forces  were  dispersed, 
and  about  a  dozen  of  the  leaders  took 
refuge  in  the  Japanese  Embassy  in  Peking. 
There  they  have  remained  ever  since  under 
Japanese  protection.  In  this  victory 
Chang  Tso-lin,  the  Tuchun  of  Feng-tien, 
in  Manchuria,  played  a  minor  part.  After 
the  fighting  had  ceased,  however,  it  was 
Chang  who  assumed  the  right  to  occupy 
Pekii.g    and    to    reform    the    Government. 


Chang,  furthermore,  won  for  himself  the 
appointment  of  Inspector  General  of  the 
three  Manchurian  provinces — Feng-tien, 
Kirin  and  Heilung-kiang. 

Wu,  by  resolute  action,  might  have 
pushed  his  advantage  and  availed  himself 
of  his  new  popularity  to  supplant  Chang 
at  Peking,  but  instead  he  withdrew  to 
Loang.  He  was  generally  considered  a 
great  patriot,  who  placed  the  welfare  of 
the  country  above  his  own  personal  ad- 
vantage. Though  he  yielded  to  Chang 
on  this  occasion,  there  was  no  love  lost 
between  them.  Wu  began  a  period  of 
watchful  waiting,  to  see  what  Chang  would 
accomplish  toward  the  calling  of  a  new 
national  convention  to  establish  a  Govern- 
ment on  a  democratic  basis,  and  toward  the 
ousting  of  Japanese  influence  at  Peking. 

Wu's  brilliant  military  capacity  was 
once  more  displayed  a  few  months  ago, 
when  he  was  sent  by  the  Peking  Govern- 
ment to  suppress  a  revolt  in  Hunan,  engi- 
neered, it  was  said,  by  Canton.  The  Can- 
ton faction  accuses  him  of  ruthless  cruelty 
and  atrocity  in  quelling  this  uprising. 
However,  this  may  be,  Wu  clung  to  his 
role  of  super-patriot.  After  witnessing 
various  attempts  of  Chang  Tso-lin  to  re- 
form the  Peking  regime,  he  came  out  in 
open  opposition  to  Chang  last  December, 
when  the  Mukden  dictator  went  to  the 
capital  and  forced  President  Hsu  to  accept 
a  dictated  Cabinet,  headed  by  one  Liang 
Shi-yi.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  all 
China  was  indignant  at  the  elevation  to 
office  of  this  notorious  personage,  who  had 
worked  hand  in  glove  with  Yuan  Shih-kai 
in  his  attempts  to  make  himself  Emperor, 
and  who  had,  incidentally,  amassed  a  for- 
tune. 

General  Wu  had  also  fought  for  Yuan, 
but  he  had  changed  his  political  skin; 
Liang  had  not.  Wu  immediately  assumed 
a  threatening  attitude.  "  Leave  Peking 
within  twenty-four  hours,  or  I  will  march 
on  the  capital,"  he  sent  word  to  Liang.  His 
determination  was  so  manifest  that  Liang, 
after  vain  attempts  to  brave  the  situation, 
had  to  go.  Liang,  in  view  of  the  public 
outcry  against  him,  and  terrorized  by  Gen- 
eral Wu's  threats,  reluctantly  retired  to 
Tientsin,  ostensibly  on  "  sick  leave."  He 
has  remained  there  ever  since.  Tsu  Chu-chi 
took  his  place  as  acting  Premier,  with  Dr. 
Yen  as  Foreign  Minister. 
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Chang's  Alliance  With  Canton 

Wu's  action  in  ousting  Liang,  the  puppet 
of  Chang  Tso-lin,  was,  of  course,  a  direct 
challenge  to  the  Manchurian  dictator. 
From  that  moment  the  probability  of  war 
between  the  two  became  apparent.  Chang 
himself  realized  that  war  was  the  only  so- 
lution, and  began  to  prepare  for  it.  North 
China  was  too  small  for  two  men  of  such 
calibre.  Chang  began  to  calculate  the 
chances  and  to  study  out  the  possibilities 
of  securing  aid. 

Here  a  new  factor  entered  into  the  situa- 
tion— the  Southern  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment of  Canton  (the  capital  of  Kwangtung 
Yat-sen.  Sun,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
Provisional  President  early  in  the  revolu- 
tion which  overthrew  the  Manchus.  After 
the  revolution  he  was,  with  intervals,  the 
leader  of  the  Southern  Military  Govern- 
ment of  Canton  (the  capital  of  Kwantung 
Province),  which  broke  away  from  Peking 
and  set  up  its  own  Parliament.  In  1920 
this  military  government  disintegrated,  and 
the  five  Southern  provinces  drifted  apart. 
The  next  year,  however.  Sun  Yat-sen,  aided 
by  General  Chen  Chiung-ming,  regained 
control  of  Kwangtung  and  formed  a  new 
Government  of  Canton.  He  next  fought 
and  reoccupied  the  adjoining  Province  of 
Kwangsi.  The  other  three  provinces — Yun- 
nan, Kweichow  and  Szechuan — have  given 
lip  service  to  Sun,  but  little  more,  and 
there  has  been  so  much  confusion  in  these 
provinces  that  they  seem  incapable  of  pur- 
suing any  fixed  external  policy. 

Sun  was  the  third  element  of  the  Tuchun 
triangle.  He,  like  General  Wu,  has  been 
resolutely  anti-Japanese,  and  far  more  anti- 
Peking  than  Wu  ever  was.  His  whole  pol- 
icy, in  fact,  has  been  one  of  contempt  and 
hatred  of  the  Peking  rulers,  combined  with 
the  determination  to  overthrow  them  by 
military  force  as  soon  as  he  had  the 
strength  to  undertake  it.  Sun  at  first  was 
opposed  to  Chang  and  his  dictatorship  at 
Peking,  and  it  is  now  known  that  he  made 
overtures  to  Wu  for  an  alliance  against 
Chang  in  his  projected  march  upon  the 
North.  But  Sun  and  Wu.  for  various  rea- 
sons, were  unable  to  reach  an  agreement, 
and  Wu,  by  crushing  the  Hunan  revolt,  in- 
curred Sun's  enmity.  Sun  then  turned  his 
efforts  toward  securing  an  alliance  with 
Chang  Tso-lin. 

The    measures    adopted    by    Canton    in 


preparation  for  a  military  campaign 
against  Peking  so  alarmed  the  Peking  lead- 
ers that  they  sent  a  special  envoy  to  Chang 
to  secure  his  promise  of  support.  Chang 
agreed  to  this,  on  condition  that  Liang  Shih- 
kai  should  be  retained  as  Premier.  The 
Peking  envoy,  however,  was  crossed  on  the 
way  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Wu,  an  envoy  of  Dr. 
Sun,  sent  to  secure  the  support  of  the  Muk- 
den warlord  for  the  Canton  Republic.  Gen- 
eral Chang  and  the  Canton  envoy  reached 
an  agreement  on  two  main  points.  Wu 
Pei-fu  was  to  be  eliminated,  and  Chang 
and  Sun  Yat-sen  were  to  unite  for  a  uni- 
fied Government  at  Peking.  General  Wu 
thus  found  himself  liable  to  be  crushed 
between  two  powerful  foes. 

Triumph  of  General  Wu 

General  Chang  Tso-lin  began  dispatch- 
ing troop  trains  southward  from  Mukden 
about  the  middle  of  April.  Some  70,000 
of  his  soldiers  poured  in  through  the  Great 
Wall  and  were  garrisoned  in  the  vicinity 
of  Peking.  General  Wu  was  mustering  his 
army,  estimated  at  80,000  men,  in  Shan- 
tung and  other  points.  Chang's  troops  oc- 
cupied all  the  railroads  leading  from  Tien- 
tsin, and  established  camps  within  eleven 
miles  east,  north  and  south  of  the  foreign 
concessions.  President  Hsu  had  issued  a 
general  appeal  for  conciliation,  and  had 
sent  a  special  plea  to  the  Mukden  war  lord 
to  avoid  civil  war,  but  Chang  had  refused 
to  listen.  In  an  interview  at  Mukden, 
Chang  said:  "  My  only  ambition  is  for  the 
good  of  China.  The  Chinese  at  present  are 
not  prepared  for  an  Occidental  form  of 
democratic  government.  My  purpose  is  to 
establish  a  progressive  government  and 
then  educate  the  people  to  manage  it." 

General  Wu  withdrew  his  garrison  from 
Machang  to  Paoting-fu  when  the  Manchu- 
rian troops  were  thrown  southward  to 
Tientsin  along  the  Pukow  Railway,  but 
only  to  avoid  an  immediate  conflict.  Most 
of  his  Northern  troops  were  concentrated 
at  Changtsing-tien,  but  a  short  distance  to 
the  west  of  Peking.  It  was  in  a  triangle, 
bounded  by  Changtsing-tien  and  Fengtai  on 
the  north,  by  Kaopeitien  on  the  southwest 
and  by  Tientsin  on  the  southeast,  that  the 
decisive  battles  were  destined  to  be  fought. 
Wu's  position  was  strengthened  by  the  de- 
parture of  General  Tsao-kun,  Military  Gov- 
ernor of  Chih-li,  thus  leaving  Wu  free  to 
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enter  this  province,  and  relieving  Tsao-kun 
of  responsibility.  All  southbound  trains 
had  been  held  up  by  Wu's  forces. 

The  situation  became  tense  as  the  oppos- 
ing armies  drew  closer.  General  Chang's 
troops  took  possession  of  Peking  and  Tien- 
tsin on  April  21,  replacing  the  local  police 
force.  The  Peking-Pukow  railway  had 
been  cut  by  Chang's  men  south  of  Tientsin. 
Chang  had  issued  a  new  statement  declar- 
ing that  since  the  Washington  conference 
the  whole  world  was  looking  with  new 
hopes  toward  China.  "  The  early  unifica- 
tion of  400,000,000  Chinese  is,  therefore, 
essential,  even  if  it  must  be  obtained  only 
by  force,"  the  statement  continued,  "  When" 
the  new  convention  (i.  e.,  the  new  Parlia- 
ment) opens,  I  will  eliminate  myself  and 
retire  to  private  life."  The  foreign  authori- 
ties in  China,  including  the  United  States, 
were  preparing  to  protect  their  nationals. 

The  first  active  step  of  hostility  occurred 
on  April  23,  when  the  Tientsin-Pukow  rail- 
way was  torn  up  at  Machang  by  the  Wu 
Pei-fu  forces.  Peking  was  isolated.  The 
hostile  alignment  was  as  follows:  Chang 
Tso-lin  had  95,000  troops— 70,000  in  Chih- 
li,  north  of  Tientsin;  15,000  about  twenty 
miles  south  of  Tientsin,  and  10,000  about 
twelve  miles  southwest  of  Peking.  Wu  Pei- 
fu  had  75,000  troops— 20,000  at  Paoting- 
fu,  capital  of  Chih-li;  40,000  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Honan ;  15,000  under  General  Feng 
Yu-hsiang,  then  marching  from  the  Prov- 
ince of  Shensi  to  reinforce  Wu. 

[General  Feng  was  formerly  Governor 
of  Hunan,  where  he  had  remarkable  suc- 
cess in  ruling  over  8,000,000  people.  A 
Christian  and  strict  disciplinarian,  called 
by  American  missionaries  "  the  Stonewall 
Jackson  of  the  Chinese  Army,"  he  enjoys 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most 
progressive  elements  in  Chinese  military 
life  today.  I 

President  Hsu  Shi-chang  vainly  issued 
a  new  appeal  (April  26)  to  both  Generals 
to  withdraw  from  Chih-li.  Simultatneous- 
ly  Tsu  Chu-chi,  the  Acting  Premier,  tele- 
graphed to  the  civil  and  military  Govern- 
ors of  all  the  provinces  saying  that  the 
existence  of  the  republic  was  threatened, 
and  asking  each  province  to  send  a  com- 
missioner to  Peking  to  devise  means  to  rid 
China  of  her  private  armies,  which  had 
grown  to  such  an  extent  that  they  made 
any  Central  Government  impossible.     Un- 


deterred by  these  appeals,  Chang  and  Wu 
went  on  strengthening  their  positions  in 
Chih-li. 

The  Battle  for  Supremacy 

Preliminary  skirmishes  occurred  on 
April' 26.  The  battle  for  supremacy  be- 
tween the  two  powerful  Tuchuns  began  in 
earnest  on  Thursday  evening,  April  27. 
General  Chang  had  arrived  in  person,  and 
was  directing  the  operations  of  his  troops 
at  Chut  Liang-Cheng,  fifteen  miles  east  of 
Tientsin.  General  Wu  was  fifty  miles 
south  of  Peking,  leading  an  attack  toward 
Lang  Fang.*  An  attack  by  the  Wu  forces 
on  Machang,  however,  developed  into  a 
fiercely  contested  battle.  Machang  is 
about  eighty-five  miles  southeast  of  Pe- 
king, and  seventy  miles  from  Paoting-fu, 
where  Wu's  Northern  forces  were  concen- 
trated. The  infantry  of  Chang  was  re- 
sisting stubbornly,  as  this  was  Chang's  ex- 
treme left  and  a  vital  sector.  Shells  and 
shrapnel  exploded  at  half-minute  in- 
tervals. Wu's  men  were  temporarily 
checked,  but  additional  guns  were  brought 
up,  and  he  moved  forward  toward  the 
Puto  River. 

On  Saturday  morning,  April  29,  heavy 
fighting  began  at  Changtsin-tien,  only 
twelve  miles  southwest  of  Peking.  The 
great  guns  on  both  sides  were  distinctly 
heard  in  Peking,  which  had  closed  its  gates. 
Only  the  day  before  the  foreign  legations 
had  sent  a  warning  to  the  Peking  Govern- 
ment that  the  fighting  must  not  be  extend- 
ed to  the  capital,  and  intimated  that 
serious  consequences  would  follow  the 
bombardment  of  the  city  and  the  damag- 
ing of  foreign  property  or  the  killing  of 
any  of  their  nationals.  By  April  30  the 
war  front  extended  from  Machang,  on  the 
Pukow  Railroad,  westward  to  Paoting-fu, 
on  the  Peking-Hankow  Railroad,  thence 
north  to  Changtsin-tieri. 

The  fighting  at  Changtsin-tien  centred 
about  the  Marco  Polo  Bridge.  Many  peo- 
ple owning  Summer  homes  on  the  hills 
outside  Peking  could  follow  the  progress 
of  the  fighting  at  this  point.  Legation 
guards  had  been  reinforced,  and  all 
foreigners  were  displaying  their  national 
flags.  Thousands  of  Chinese  in  the  out- 
lying district  came  into  the  city,  bearing 
all  their  money,  valuables,  and  household 
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goods.  Wounded  were  brought  in  from  the 
front  the  same  day.  Two  warships  of  the 
Chinese  Navy  joined  Wu,  with  whom  they 
declared  their  sympathies,  and  were  pro- 
ceeding from  Chefu  to  Shanhai-kwan  with 
the  purpose  of  shelling  and  destroying  the 
Mukden  Railway,  thus  cutting  Chang's 
rear.  The  fighting  continued  unabated 
through  Sunday  at  Changtsin-tien.  By 
May  1  the  tide  of  battle  was  rolling  ever 
nearer  Peking.  Hundreds  had  been  killed 
upon  each  side.  It  became  known  that  the 
fighting  at  Changtsin-tien  was  being  con- 
ducted by  General  Feng  Yu-hsiang,  the 
"  Christian  General,"  who  \Yas  showing 
brilliant  strategy.  Already  it  was  becom- 
ing evident  that  Wu's  star  was  in  the  as- 
cendant. 

The  cannonading  ceased  on  the  morning 
of  May  2.  The  bodies  of  2,000  fallen  sol- 
diers lay  on  the  battlefield.  New  battles 
south  of  the  city  had  begun.  Wu  was 
bringing  up  heavy  reinforcements.  He 
took  personal  command  at  Machang  on 
May  3.  On  May  4  it  was  definitely  stated 
that  Chang  had  suffered  heavy  reverses  on 
all  fronts,  and  his  troops  were  driven 
headlong  out  of  Changtsin-tien.  Many  of 
them  boarded  trains  and  sped  to  Fengtai, 
where  they  vainly  strove  to  make  a  stand. 
Throngs  of  Chang's  defeated  men  gathered 


before  the  gates  of  Peking,  begging  to  be 
taken  in,  and  dispersed  toward  the  hills  or 
took  refuge  in  the  temples  and  pagodas. 
Limping,  crawling,  dirty  and  wounded, 
they  told  a  harrowing  tale  of  Wu's  relent- 
less attacks,  which  had  been  unceasing  for 
five  days. 

On  May  5  Wu's  victory  was  recognized 
by  Peking.  Chang's  guard  was  disarmed 
inside  the  capital.  Wu's  control  was 
recognized  by  President  Hsu.  The  Presi- 
dent on  May  6  issued  orders  dismissing 
Chang  as  Inspector  General  of  Manchuria, 
and  calling  for  the  arrest  of  Premier 
Liang,  the  Finance  Minister  arid  the  Min- 
ister of  Communications.  General  Wu  was 
making  no  attempt  to  enter  the  capital 
and  announced  that  his  plans  for  reor- 
ganizing the  Government  had  not  changed. 
He  intimated  that  the  President  would 
temporarily  remain  in  office.  Chang's 
hordes  were  pouring  back  through  the 
Great  Wall  toward  Manchuria.  Some  11,- 
000  of  Chang's  soldiers  had  been  disarmed 
outside  Peking.  It  was  said  that  Wu  had 
given  each  prisoner  $10  for  the  expenses  of 
his  trip  home.  Wu  still  faced  a  danger 
of  Chang's  recovery,  and  also  the  possi- 
bility of  an  attack  by  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen,  who 
had  remained  strangely  inactive  in  the 
South. 


Scene  of  battles  in  -which  Wu  Pei-fu  triumphed  over  the 
forces  of  tus  rival,  Chang  Tso-lin 
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THE  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
the  80,000,000  people  residing  in 
that  great  stretch  of  land  between 
the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan, an  area  comprising  approximately 
5,300,000  square  miles,  is  rapidly  growing, 
a  fact  evidenced  by  the  amount  of  space 
given  Latin-American  matters  in  the  daily 
press  and  other  publications,  in  compari- 
son with  the  attention  paid  this  subject  by 
periodicals  twenty-five  vears  ago. 

Perhaps  the  great  World  War  was  the 


direct  cause  of  breaking  down  the  almost 
provincial  attitude  of  our  American  papers 
toward  the  republics  to  the  south  of  our 
boundary.  Now  that  writers  and  editors 
alike  have  begun  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  Latin-American  friendship  and  to  un- 
derstand the  business  possibilities  offered 
by  those  verdant  fields  of  trade,  one  can 
almost  visualize  the  advancement  which 
the  future  holds  for  this  continent.  It  is 
fortunate,  indeed,  that  this  awakening  has 
come  and  that   we   North   Americans   can 
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appreciate  to  its  fullest  extent  the  enor- 
mous importance  of  that  vast  territory, 
which  is  the  logical  field  for  the  expan- 
sion and  development  of  our  foreign  trade 
and  industry. 

If  an  observer  traveling  from  Buenos 
Aires,  the  most  important  city  of  the 
Southern  Continent  and  the  highest  expo- 
nent of  its  civiliza- 
tion, would  cover  the 
territory  of  the  neigh- 
boring republics,  not 
bearing  in  mind  the 
geographical  boun- 
daries between  them, 
with  the  sole  purpose 
of  recording  the 
homogeneity  of  its 
people,  he  would 
find,  from  the  Argen- 
tine metropolis  to 
Bogota,  or  even  fur- 
ther north  to  Mexico 

Citv  a  single  a»ere-  Diagram  of  recent 
\^iiy,    d   t'i"t,ie    d^gre  United   States 

gation    01     humanity 
with      strong     ethnic 

characteristics,  with  similar  language  and 
political  ideas  and  with  identical  con- 
ceptions of  the  great  problems  of  life 
with  relation  to  morality,  social  char- 
acteristics and  the  making  of  a 
home;  people  with  the  same  devotion  to 
ideal  principles  and  the  same  respect  for 
certain  habits  which,  right  or  wrong,  are  a 
link  between  them;  and,  finally,  with  the 
same  religious  belief,  which,  no  doubt,  is 
the  strongest  spiritual  communion  between 
human  beings. 

So  far,  however,  we  have  been  greatly 
preoccupied  with  our  own  development, 
and,  consequently,  we  haVe  not  given  se- 
rious thought  to  cultivating  a  firm  rela- 
tionship with  the  rest  of  America.  It  was 
the  war  that  compelled  us  to  awake  to  the 
great  possibilities  of  the  Southern  repub- 
lics. 

As  a  first  proof  to  our  minds  of  their 
existence,  it  became  evident  that  in  the 
great  conflict  those  small  nations,  whether 
neutral  or  not,  could  give  valuable  help, 
through  the  elements  they  supplied  to  the 
combatants,  for  bringing  about  the  su- 
preme desire — victory.  Without  the  Bra- 
zilian rubber,  the  Argentine  wheat  and 
frozen  meat,  the  Chilean  nitrate,  the  Peru- 
vian copper,  the  Bolivian  tin,  wolfram  and 
antimony;   the  Mexican  silver  and  petro- 


leum, the  Colombian  platinum  and  the  va- 
rious other  raw  materials  obtained  from 
those  republics,  the  world  struggle  would 
have  been  prolonged  for  years,  and  per- 
haps ended  differently.  ^ 

It  was  during  the  war  that  we  began  to 
see  that  there  was  a  fair  opportunity  to  es- 
tablish a  firm  base  for  our  commercial  ex- 
pansion in  the  na- 
tions to  the  south  of 
us;  unfortunately, 
however,  we  did  not 
grasp  that  opportu- 
nity fully;  although 
we  secured  a  profit 
by  increased  trade, 
we  did  not  know  how 
to  obtain  what  was 
more  valuable — that 
is,  the  confidence  of 
the  South  American. 
We  fill  orders  and 
care     only     for     the 

^?wth   of  trade  of         present,     not     troub- 
with   Bolivia  \.  '  , 

ling       ourselves       to 

study   the   needs,   the 

likes  and  the  customs  of  our  clients,  thus 

endeavoring   to    hold    them    for   all    time. 

Nevertheless,    we   have    learned    a    lesson, 

and  our  commercial  intercourse  with  those 

countries  is  daily  growing,  happily,  on  a 

more  solid  basis. 

If  we  were  to  illustrate  graphically  the 
rapid  changes  of  our  commercial  develop- 
ment with  the  Southern  republics  (see  dia- 
gram) we  would  represent  (a)  pre-war 
trade  by  a  line  almost  horizontal,  (b)  the 
abrupt  change  from  1915  to  1919  by  a 
nearly  vertical  line,  showing  an  unusually 
enormous  growth,  (c)  that  of  the  years 
1920  and  1921  by  an  also  nearly  vertical 
but  dropping  line,  showing  the  decline 
during  those  years,  and  (d)  our  present 
commercial  intercourse  would  be  shown 
by  a  line  gradually  but  steadily  ascending 
and  indicative  of  the  result  of  our  acquired 
experience  and,  consequently,  the  better 
methods  that  our  exporters  are  employing 
in  their  business. 

We  have  now  begun  to  interest  ourselves 
in  the  economic  conditions  of  South  Amer- 
ica. During  the  last  two  years  three  big 
loans  have  been  floated  in  our  market — 
those  to  Brazil,  Argentina  and  Chile — and 
at  the  present  moment  another  equally 
large  one  is  being  negotiated  for  the  Re- 
public of  Bolivia.     Besides,   we  have  in- 
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vested  a  considerable  amount  in  mining 
and  petroleum  concessions  and  also  in 
minor  loans  to  several  cities,  principally 
for  the  development  of  their  sanitary  sys- 
tems. American  engineers  are  in  charge 
of  those  works,  as  well  as  of  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads,  harbors  and  inland 
roads.  Many  universities,  especially  New 
York  University,  Columbia  and  California, 
have  agreed  to  exchange  professors  with 
universities  of  South  America,  mainly  in 
the  departments  of  history,  geography  and 
finance.  Still  another  salient  proof  that 
our  influence  is  extending  toward  the 
South,  and  that  it  is  welcomed  by  our 
neighbors,  is  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
many  of  our  North  American  customs, 
sports,  dances,  music  and  even  styles  are 
being  introduced  into  the  Latin-American 
cities. 

The  important  fact  remains,  however, 
that,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  basis  of 
political  harmony  between  the  two  great 
continents  of  our  hemisphere  has  not  been 
thoroughly  understood.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  clear  the  way  toward  forget- 
ting past  misunderstandings 
and  to  define,  once  and  for 
all,  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  origin  of 
many  hopes  and  sentimental 
hypotheses  on  one  side,  and 
of  fear  and  mistrust  on  the 
other. 

Our  moderate  and  pru- 
dent intervention  in  many 
matters  affecting  the  South- 
ern republics  has  nearly  al- 
ways been  welcomed  and  re- 
quested, which  shows  an  im- 
plied acknowledgment  of 
our  disinterested  and  just 
intentions.  Most       Latin 

Americans  are  very  familiar 
with  our  history,  their 
school  textbooks  are  full  of 
anecdotes  and  stories  taken 
from  our  national  life,  and 
a  South  American  never 
confuses  the  democratic  pro- 
ceedings of  North  America 
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with  the  traditionalistic  policy  of  Europe. 
President  Harding,  following  his  peace- 
making plans  for  all  nations  and  having 
already  accomplished  much  with  regard  to 
Oriental  problems,  proposes  now  to  ren- 
der his  good  services  to  solve  the  one 
problem  which  is  so  vital  for  the  perma- 
nent peace  of  the  South  American  Conti- 
nent. I  refer  to  the  problem  of  the  Pa- 
cific; namely,  that  affecting  three  of  the 
South  American  republics..  The  press  of 
all  Latin  America,  and  most  of  our  home 
papers,  have  approved  this  initiative,  and 
only  those  who  desire  to  build  a  Chinese 
wall  around  the  United  States  have  criti- 
cised it. 

But,  even  assuming  that  such  a  step 
could  be  criticised,  once  taken  it  must  be 
carried  out  to  the  end  if  the  initiative  is  to 
serve  any  practical  purpose.  A  means 
should  be  sought  to  establish  a  permanent 
and  satisfactory  agreement  for  the  three 
parties  concerned  in  the  international  dis- 
pute, without  allowing  to  drag  behind  an- 
other, and  perhaps  a  most  serious,  "  ques- 
tion of  the  Pacific  "  that  would  endanger 
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the  future  of  the  nations  involved — which 
would  be  the  case  if  Bolivia  were  left  out 
of  these  negotiations.  This  will  be  clearer 
if  we  state  that,  while  the  invitation  to 
Washington  was  extended  only  to  Chile 
and  Peru,  a  study  of  the  controversy  shows 
Bolivia  also  to  be  deeply  interested  in  the 
seacoast  territory  now  under  discussion, 
because  part  of  it  formerly  belonged  to 
her.  As  indicated  on  the  accompanying 
map,  Bolivia,,  in  the  war  that  brought 
about  this  dispute,  lost  all  her  maritime 
territory,  and  that  loss  is  still  a  vital  ele- 
ment in  the  situation.  I  wish  to  present 
thi&  matter  from  the  Bolivian  viewpoint, 
and  also  to  point  out  the  manner  in  which 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  are  af- 
fected by  it. 

Bolivia,  on  separating  from  Spain,  like 
the  rest  of  the  South  American  countries, 
took  possession  of  that  territory  which,  ac- 
cording to  her  colonial  jurisdiction,  be- 
longed to  her.  Under  the  principle  known 
as  the  "  Uti  Possidetis  Juris  of  1810  "  Bo- 
livia's share  was  the  territory  of^tlie  Royal 
Audiencia  of  Charcas,  which  extended  from 
25  degrees  31  minutes  26  seconds  to  22 
degrees  of  south  latitude.  The  right  to 
that  territory  was  never  discussed  by  Chile 
until  1842,  when  nitrate  was  first  discov- 
ered there.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  Chile 
asserted  her  claims  to  the  region  situated 
north  of  the  mentioned  southern  latitude — 
a  fact  explained  by  her  desire  to  possess 
the  wealth  that  was  found. 

After  many  years  of  negotiations,  both 
nations  arrived  at  a  settlement  by  which 
Bolivia  lost,  for  the  first  time,  a  zone  of 
her  own  territory  and  accepted,  as  a  boun- 
dary line,  parallel  24  south  latitude.  Ar- 
ticle No.  1  of  the  treaty  of  Aug.  10,  1866, 
read:  "The  line  of  demarkation  of  boun- 
daries between  Chile  and  Bolivia  in  the 
Desert  of  Atacama  shall  henceforth  be  par- 
allel of  latitude  24  degrees  south." 

The  Bolivian  Congress,  in  accepting  a 
final  contract  with  the  Compania  Anonima 
de  Salitreras  de  Antofagasta,  passed  a  law 
in  1878  fixing  a  tax  of  10  centavos  (2% 
cents  gold)  on  every  100  pounds  of  ni- 
trate. The  company,  instead  of  presenting 
any  claim  to  Bolivian  courts,  asked  its 
Government  to  intervene,  and  Chile,  taking 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  by  the  treaty  of 
1874  Chilean  capital  was  exempt  from 
taxes,  found  pretext  to  make  war  on  Bo- 


livia, without  listening  to  the  explanation 
that  such  taxes  were  imposed  on  the  com- 
pany by  virtue  of  the  contract,  and  not  as 
general  duties. 

Although  the  very  treaty  brought  for- 
ward by  Chile  determined  that  any  dispute 
should  be  settled  by  arbitration,  this  na- 
tion refused  to  fulfill  such  requirements, 
and  when  Bolivia  offered  to  suspend  the 
collection  of  such  duties  until  the  contro- 
versy should  be  legally  settled  Chile  again 
refused  to  consider  the  proposition. 

Although  the  tax  was  said  to  be 
excessive,  the  proof  that  it  was  only  a 
Chilean  pretext  to  conquer  the  jiitrate 
fields  lies  in  the  fact  that  Chile,  after  tak- 
ing possession  of  the  territory  in  question, 
raised  the  duties  from  10  centavos  to 
fifteen  times  that  amount. 

Bolivia's  Lost  Seaboard 

On  April  4,  1884,  both  contenders 
signed  a  truce  whereby  the  conqueror  re- 
mained provisionally  in  possession  of  the 
Bolivian  seacoast,  thus  depriving  that 
country  of  enormous  economic  privileges. 
Bolivia  granted  exemption  from  duties  to 
Chilean  merchandise  and  lost  virtual  con- 
trol over  her  Custom  Houses.  The  Chilean 
Custom  House  in  Arica  was  given  power 
to  collect  duties,  applying  her  own  tariff 
on  foreign  goods  in  transit  to  Bolivia,  and 
to  retain  a  part  of  such  duties.  Thus  Bo- 
livia lost  her  commercial  liberty,  being 
reduced  almost  to  the  status  of  a  depen- 
dency of  Chile. 

At  times,  when  Chile  thought  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  war  with  Argentina  and  sup- 
posed that  Bolivia  would  become  that  na- 
tion's ally,  she  seemed  to  accept  Bolivia's 
claims;  thus  she  signed  the  treaty  of  May 
18,  1895,  by  which  she  was  to  cede  to  Bo- 
livia the  provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica — in 
case  the  plebiscite  that  was  to  settle  the 
fate  of  these  ex-Peruvian  provinces  should 
be  favorable  to  her — and  if  this  resulted 
to  the  contrary  promised  to  cede  a  port 
south  of  Arica.  This  treaty,  which  was 
actually  signed  by  the  Chilean  Govern- 
ment and  approved  by  Bolivia,  proved 
abortive,  because  the  Chilean  Senate,  in 
view  of  the  disappearing  danger  from  the 
Argentine  side,  rejected  it. 

Bolivia,  realizing  that  to  prolong  the 
truce  meant  her  doom,  signed  the  treaty  of 
Oct.  20,    1904,   which   forced   her  to   ac- 
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knowledge  the  transference  of  her  seacoast 
to  Chile,  an  action  explained  by  the  enor- 
mous economic  pressure  exercised  upon 
her  for  twenty  years.  Chile,  on  her  part, 
built  145  miles  of  railroad  in  Bolivia,  con- 
necting the  latter  country  with  Arica,  in- 
vesting, with  other  payments,  a  total  of 
$10,000,000.  Nevertheless,  this  was  not 
done  gratuitously,  as  Chile  obtained  in 
compensation  a  freight  reduction  of  10 
per  cent,  on  Bolivian  railroads. 

According  to  the  Chilean  point  of  view, 
two  conclusions  were  reached:  (1)  That 
the  treaty  of  1904,  like  all  other  treaties, 
must  be  regarded  as  sacred;  (2)  that  Chile 
has  sufficiently  compensated  Bolivia.  Re- 
garding the  first  argument,  it  is  enough  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  treaties 
of  1866,  1872  and  1874,  which  recognized 
the  Bolivian  boundary,  were  also  sacred, 
and  were,  nevertheless,  treated  as  mere 
scraps  of  paper.  As  for  the  second  argu- 
ment, the  fabulous  sums  obtained  by  Chile 
from  the  Bolivian  nitrate  lands  counter- 
balance  the   $10,000,000  invested   in   Bo- 


livia. The  following  figures  illustrate  this 
fact:  In  1913  the  Chilean  revenue  col- 
lected on  nitrate  products  amounted  to 
$32,446,303.  In  1920  the  total  revenue  on 
exports  reached  $35,040,000,  and  of  this 
sum  $31,025,000  was  paid  on  nitrate  prod- 
ucts. It  has  been  estimated  that  from 
1880  to  1921  Chile  received  from  nitrate 
duties  the  enormous  sum  of  $1,000,000,- 
000,  60  per  cent,  of  which  was  obtained 
from  the  nitrate  mined  in  the  lost  Boliv- 
ian territory. 

Obstacles,  which  look  big  and  are  in 
reality  merely  sentimental,  and  which  can 
be  surmounted  by  good-will  and  a  policy 
truly  Pan-American,  are  what  hinder  prog- 
gress  toward  the  making  of  an  arrange- 
ment. What  Bolivia  is  asking  Chile  and 
Peru  to  agree  to  is  of  no  real  importance 
whatsoever  to  either  of  these  countries, 
whereas  to  Bolivia  the  solution  for  which 
she  asks  is  vital  historically,  geographi- 
cally and  economically  for  her  national 
existence. 

The  United  States  Government,  having 
offered  its  services  in  the  matter  of  reach- 
ing an  agreement  on  the  disputed  prov- 
inces of  Tacna  and  Arica,  has  extended  an 
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invitation  to  the  republics  of  Chile  and 
Peru,  requesting  them  to  send  special  au- 
thorized representatives  to  Washington, 
and  has  proposed  that,  in  case  they  should 
not  come  to  a  mutual  understanding,  they 
submit  their  controversy  to  a  court  of  ar- 
bitration. Thus,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  this  long  dispute,  the  United 
States  has  taken  a  decisive  step  toward  ad- 
justing this  delicate  international  affair — 
the  Alsace-Lorraine  question  of  South 
America. 

Injustice  to  Bolivia 

Meanwhile,  if  Bolivia's  claim  is  relin- 
quished, all  her  hopes  of  regaining  a 
seaport  are  lost  forever,  because  as  soon 
as  her  neighbors  have  signed  a  treaty  they 
will  both  disregard  her  demands  and  will 
very  likely  get  together  to  oppose  the  Bo- 
livian claims,  chiefly  for  economic  and 
commercial  motives. 

If  Bolivia  had  never  previously  pos- 
sessed any  ports  on  the  Pacific,  or  if  she 
were  not  geographically  or  historically 
connected  with  maritime  regions,  it  could, 
with  candor,  be  said  that  she  has  no  right 
to  claim  an  outlet  to  the  sea.  Bolivia, 
however,  held  an  extensive  coast,  which 
comprised  the  important  ports  of  Toco- 
pilla,  Cobija,  Mejillones  and  Antofagasta 
and  seven  small  havens — Gatico,  Guanil- 
los,  Michilla.  Tames,  Gualaguala,  Cobre 
and  Paquico.  Today,  in  regions  that  form 
a  topographic  continuation  of  her  nioun- 
tains  toward .  the  sea,  lie  certain  ports 
which  live  exclusively  on  Bolivian  .  trade 
and  which  formed  part  of  Alto  Peru  (to- 
day Bolivia)  in  the  colonial  period. 

If  Bolivia  were  a  poor  and  small  na- 
tion it  could  be  said  that  she  is  not  in 
need  of  a  port.  It  is,  however,  the  largest 
country  of  South  America,  excepting  only 
Brazil  and  Argentina,  and  as  for  its  na- 
tural resources  it  can  be  affirmed  that  few 
others  show  greater  wealth.  In  fact,  no 
other  country  possesses  so  great  a  variety 
of  minerals^ — gold,  silver,  tin,  copper, 
tungsten,  antimony,  bismuth,  lead,  zinc, 
vanadium,  molybdenum,  iron,  asbestos  and 
oil.  The  United  States  Geodetic  Survey  is 
the  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  oil 
fields  of  Bolivia  are  the  greatest  in  the 
world.  Where  is  to  be  found  that  extraor- 
dinary contrast  caused  by  its  geographical 
position  and  its  climatic  conditions  which 


make  it  capable  of  producing  all  varieties 
of  crops?  There  are  farms  situated  on 
the  slopes  of  the  high  chain  of  the  Boliv- 
ian Andes,  at  the  top  of  which  one 
finds  eternal  snow  and  at  the  bottom  all 
kinds  of  tropical  fruits — pineapples,  alli- 
gator pears,  oranges  and  lemons,  as  well 
as  sugar  cane. 

If  Bolivia  claimed  territories  rich  in 
minerals,  or  even  half  of  what  was  taken 
away  from  her  by  war,  her  demands  would 
appear  unwarranted;  but  Bolivia  asks  only 
for  a  fraction  of  her  own  land,  which  will 
give  her  access  to  the  sea  and  by  which 
she  will  develop  her  commerce  with  the 
outside  world;  she  asks  only  for  a  strip  of 
seaboard  which  will  free  her  from  the  out- 
rageous burdens  imposed  by  her  neigh- 
bors, which  will  give  her  access  to  the  civil- 
ized world  without  the  supervision  of  for- 
eign nations,  and  which  will  grant  her  the 
right  to  enjoy  the  freedom  of  the  seas  as 
other  countries  do.  A  country  of  such 
wealth  must  not  be  condemned  to  trade 
with  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  through  for- 
eign territories. 

Bolivia  could  provide  the  United  States 
with  a  great  variety  of  raw  materials,  and 
her  mines  and  land  would  offer  magnifi- 
cent opportunities  for  American  capital. 
At  the  present  moment.  North  American 
interests  in  Bolivia  are  growing  fast,  not- 
withstanding the  handicaps  already  men- 
tioned. Last  year  North  American  corpo- 
rations acquired  tin  mines  of  a  value  ex- 
ceeding $20,000,000;  also,  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  has  purchased  enormous, oil 
fields,  and  today  Bolivia  is  negotiating  in 
New  York  to  raise  a  substantial  loan,  after 
having  lately  obtained  another  of  $7,000,- 
000  for  the  extension  of  her  railroad  sys- 
tem. Such  is  the  field  of  action  open  in 
Bolivia  to  the  United  States. 

Chile,  because  of  her  peculiar  geo- 
graphic situation,  is  growing  into  a  manu- 
facturing country.  Thus,  the  latest  Boliv- 
ian statistics  show  that  many  articles  manu- 
ufactured  in  Chile  are  replacing  those 
made  in  North  America,  particularly 
canned  goods.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
business  men  of  California  to  know  that 
Chilean  lumber  and  flour  are  competing 
with  American  products  in  the  Bolivian 
market.  Something  similar  is  happening 
on  the  industrial  side,  where  Chile,  taking 
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Bolivia's  Export  Trade 

According  to  American  statistics, 
nearly  all  of  Bolivia's  exports  are 
credited  to  her  neighbors.  For  in- 
stance, the  official  publication, 
"Trade  of  the  United  States  With 
the  World,  1918,"  referring  to  im- 
ported tin,  does  not  credit  Bolivia 
with  a  pound  of  this  article,  whereas 
her  exportation  of  this  metal  to 
America  alone  reached  the  sum  of 
46,381,587  Bolivian  dollars.  Fur- 
thermore, page  71  gives  the  follow- 
ing data  regarding  imports  from 
Bolivia: 

Copper,   unrefined   black $37,050 

Furs,  manufactures  of    140 

Tungsten  ores 82,542 

All  other  articles 3,185 

$122,917 

Let  us  compare  these  figures  with 
Bolivian  statistics,  which  are  correct: 

Tin   :. ......418,672,634 

Tungsten    3,193,342 

Antimony    .        152,983 

Copper 2,909,762 

Rubber    3,724,856 

Other  articles  1,863,138 


advantage  of  her  privileged  situation,  is 
obtaining  some  of  the  most  valuable  mines 
in  Bolivia. 

It,  therefore,  concerns  the  United  States 
that  Bolivia  should  have  a  free  passage- 
way to  the  ocean,  to  trade  directly  with 
North  American  ports.  There  is  no  oppo- 
sition to  the  Chilean  industrial  enterprises, 
but  the  presence  of  Chile  with  no  competi- 
tors creates  a  danger  for  Bolivia,  as  it  did 
in  the  past,  when,  after  having  invested 
money  in  the  Bolivian  nitrate  fields,  she 
took  possession  of  these  territories  by 
force  of  arms. 

While  Chile  and  Peru  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  an  extensive  seacoast — Chile  with  5,500 
miles  and  Peru  with  1,650 — Bolivia  lacks 
even  the  small  fraction  which  is  necessary 
for  her  industrial  growth,  and  which 
would  provide  sufficient  ports  for  her 
trade.  [See  export  figures  in  adjoining 
column.] 

,The  Hon.  Adolfo  Ballivian,  Bolivian 
Minister  to  the  United  States,  says  in  his 
book,  "  Bolivia's  Right  to  an  Access  of  Her 
Own  to  the  Pacific  " : 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  any  business  man 
whose  attention  may  be  drawn  to  some  enter- 
prise in  Bolivia  will  at  once  look  at  the  official 
American  statistics  of  Bolivia's  trade  with  the 
United  States  to  get  some  information  regarding 
the  commercial   importance  and  resources  of  the 


The  lofty  Andes  Mountain  Range  that  forms  the  boundary  between  Peru  and  Bolivia.    Though 
the  region  is  subtropicaJ,  the  lake  seen  in  the  foreground  is  frozen 
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country.  His  impression,  of  course,  will  be  un- 
favorable when  he  learns  that  the  economic 
efforts  of  that  country,  which  occupies  an  enor- 
mous area,  resulted,  in  1918,  in  the  ridiculoiu 
amount  of  $122,917. 

The  reason  for  such  misrepresentation  in  the 
statistics  can  be  no  other  than  that  the  produc- 
tion of  each  article  listed  is  not  credited  to  the 
country  of  origin  but  to  the  country  through 
whose  port  the  shipment  has  been  made. 

The  United  States  appears  to  credit  Chile 
with  the  export  of  tin  to  the  amount  of  $9,356,- 
284  and  Peru,  $771,657.  Thus,  in  official  statis- 
tics published  by  the  Government,  the  tin  of  Bo- 
livia shipped  to  America  is  credited  to  two 
neighboring  countries  that  do  not  produce,  or 
have  in  their  country,  a  pound  of  that  mineral. 

For  many  years  Bolivia  has  been  op- 
pressed by  unwarranted  excise  duties  at 
the  hands  of  both  Chile  and  Peru.  In  the 
first  place,  all  goods  that  come  into  and 
go  out  of  the  country  are  subject  to  a  sort 
of  supervision,  merchants  of  the  ports  nat- 
urally taking  advantage  of  this  to  protect 
themselves  against  foreign  competitors. 
Furthermore,  the  Bolivian  Government 
cannot  introduce,  privately,  any  material  it 
needs  for  the  defense  of  the  country.  The 
harbor  tolls,  the  agents'  commissions,  the 
wages  of  the  dock  men,  are  beyond  the 
control    of    Bolivian    merchants,    who    are 


obliged  to  pay  what  they  are  asked.  The 
Consular  and  Custom  House  regulations 
for  cargoes  in  transit  give  rise  to  serious  er- 
rors. There  have  been  numerous  instances 
where  Consuls  of  neighboring  nations  have 
legalized  Consular  invoices  in  transit  to 
Bolivia  and  have  charged  fees,  necessitat- 
ing a  gre"t  amount  of  "  red  tape  "  to  re- 
dress, these  premeditated  mistakes. 

Three  years  ofter  the  war  the  great  pow- 
ers assembled  in  Washington  to  adjust  in- 
ternational relationships  on  a  basis  of  mu- 
tual confidence.  Following  the  same  lib- 
eral plan.  President  Harding  also  invited 
Chile  and  Peru  to  come  to  an  agreement 
and  thus  establish  a  foundation  of  perma- 
nent peace  in  South  America.  But  with- 
out the  co-operation  of  Bolivia  it  would  be 
impossible  to  arrive  at  a  just  settlement. 
Bolivia,  left  aside,  would  never  renounce 
her  claims,  and  this  neglect  would  create  a 
constant  source  of  uneasiness  and  interna- 
tional danger. 

Prominent  men  of  Chile  and  Peru,  in- 
cluding members  of  their  Governments, 
have  declared,  explicitly  and  repeatedly, 
the  legitimacy  and  justice  of  the  Bolivian 
claims;  the  point  still  at  issue  between  Bo- 
livia and   her  neighbors  is  that  of  deter- 


View  of  a  Bolivian  tin  mine  and  reduction  plant,  one  of  many  existing  in  the  mountains  of 

that  country 
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Monument  to  General 
Sucre,   a  Bolivian  na- 
tional    hero,     erected 
at  La  Paz 


mining  the  appropriate  zone  to  be  adjudi- 
cated, and  it  is  on  this  point  that  the 
friendly  mediation  of  the  United  States  is 
necessary  in  order  to  fix  the  location  of  a 
coast  strip  for  Bolivia. 

An  advisable  scheme  would  be  to  name 
a  commission  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  United  States,  Bolivia,  Chile  and 
Peru  to  make  an  inspection  and  thorough 
study  of  the  disputed  zones  and  to  report 
on  the  method  of  reaching  a  final  deci- 
sion, and  where  the  appropriate  coast  to  be 
ceded  to  Bolivia  should  be  located.  Sure- 
ly, Bolivia  will  duly  compensate  her  neigh- 
bors economically  for  what  is  yielded  to 
her. 

Bolivia  does  not  object  to  any  arrange- 
ments between  Peru  and  Chile;  on  the 
contrary,  she  looks  forward  to  a  final 
agreement  with  sympathy,  but  asks  not  to 
be  left  aside.  Bolivia  expects  her  neigh- 
bors not  to  object  to  her  just  claim.  Chile, 
who  owes  her  surpassing  commercial  and 
economic  development  in  no  small  meas- 
ure to  the  nitrate  wealth  of  territory  that 
once  belonged  to  Bolivia,  cannot  act  justly 
without  accepting  a  solution  that  would 
satisfy  the  Bolivian  claims,  while  Peru 
cannot  do  less  than  support  the  claims  of 
her  former  ally. 


CARNEGIE  FUND  TO  REBUILD  A  FRENCH  TOWN 


'C'ARGNIERS,  a  devastated  French  town 
in  the  Department  of  the  Aisne,  is  to 
be  completely  rebuilt  by  American  money. 
At  the  suggestion  of  M.  Reibel,  French 
Minister  for  the  Liberated  Regions,  the 
sum  of  $150,000  offered  by  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  restoration  of  the  most 
deserving  of  the  war-ruined  towns  of 
F'rance  was  awarded  to  Fargniers.  This 
interesting  item,  cabled  from  Paris  early 
in  April,  1922,  was  confirmed  by  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  President  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  at  the  close  of  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  on  April 
24.  Dr.  Butler  described  the  present  situ- 
ation and  the  rebuilding  plans  as  follows: 
"  Fargniers  is  an  excellent  example  of  a 
ruined  town.  Nothing  of  it  remains  ex- 
cept the  ground  on  which  it  was  built. 
Before  the  war  it  had  3,000  inhabitants. 


It  now  has  fewer  than  1,000,  living  in 
holes  in  the  ground  and  temporary  sheds; 
The  conduct  of  its  people  during  the  war 
was  heroic  in  the  extreme.  The  town  was 
awarded  the  Croix  de  Guerre. 

"  The  centre  of  the  proposed  reconstruc- 
tion, to  be  called  Place  Carnegie,  is  about 
one  kilometer  from  the  railway  station. 
Four  public  buildings  suitable  to  the  needs 
of  a  small  community  will  be  erected  by 
the  Carnegie  Endowment.  These  buildings 
will  be  the  Mairie,  or  Town  Hall,  the 
Postes  et  Telegraphes,  or  Post  Office,  the 
Bibliotheque  de  la  Ville,  or  Town  Library/ 
and  the  Lavoir  et  Bains,  or  Public  Laun-i 
dry  and  Baths.  It  is  intended  that  they 
shall  serve  not  only  the  Commune  of 
Fargniers  but  also  as  examples  to  be, fol- 
lowed in  the  reconstruction  of  other  Com- 
munes and  villages  throughout  France." 


ADVENT 

OF  THE   AMERICAN 

AIR  LINER 

By  Lieut.  Col.  de  F.  Chandler 

United   States  Army,   Retired 

How  the  Zeppelin  type  of  airship  was  developed  by  Germany, 
improved  by  England  and  made  commercially  feasible  by  means 
of  American  helium  and  business  enterprise 


HARDLY  150  years  ago  the  people  of 
the  United  States  were  sparsely 
settled  along  a  narrow  strip  of  the 
continent  near  the  Atlantic  coast.  There 
were  so  many  different  viewpoints  concern- 
ing their  political  relations  that  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Colonies  into  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment required  the  dissemination  of 
favorable  propaganda  during  many  anxi- 
ous years.  The  American  Nation  is  now  an 
example  of  the  largest  homogeneous  com- 
bination of  people  linked  by  the  same 
standard  of  civilization.  This  result  would 
not  have  been  possible  with  transportation 
speed  limited  to  that  produced  by  animal- 
drawn  vehicles,  as  in  the  days  prior  to  the 
advent  of  steam. 

The  phrase  "  civilization  is  transporta- 
tion "  has  been  quoted  in  various  forms 
without  altering  its  significance.  Educa- 
tion has  little  civilizing  value  unless  it  is 
thoroughly  distributed.  The  application  of 
steam  to  railroads  and  steamships  caused 
the  most  rapid  advance  in  civilization.  The 
people  of  the  United  States,  from  Maine  to 
California  and  Florida,  could  not  have 
been  united  under  one  Government  with- 
out the  extensive  personal  contact  provided 
by  railroads. 

Following  steam  transportation  came 
electricity,  and  later  gasoline  motors.  It 
was  the  perfecting  of  gasoline  engines  that 
made  practicable  the  conquest  of  the  air, 
which  is  the  natural  highway  to  all  coun- 
tries and  cities  of  the  world. 

Aerial  navigation  has  been  developed 
along  two  different  lines — the  airplane  and 
the  airship — representing  respectively  the 


heavier-than-air  and  the  lighter-than-air 
types  of  aircraft.  The  airship  (dirigible 
balloon)  and  all  other  lighter-than-air 
craft  require  some  light  gas,  such  as  hydro- 
gen or  helium,  for  sustention.  The  air- 
plane is  sustained  solely  by  the  dynamic 
reaction  of  the  atmosphere. 

Airship  Development 

The  first  public  demonstration  of  prac- 
ticable airplane  flight  was  made  on  Sept.  3, 
1908,  by  Orville  Wright.  A  French  non- 
rigid  airship  of  crude  construction  and 
poor  efficiency  made  flights  in  1884,  after 
which  various  improved  types  were  pro- 
duced. In  1900  a  more  serious  develop- 
ment was  inaugurated  in  Germany  by 
Count  Zeppelin,  who  advocated  and  con- 
structed the  first  "  rigid "  airship — so 
called  because  the  shape  is  maintained  by 
a  light  metal  framework,  inside  of  which 
are  the  gas  containers.  Several  of  the  early 
experimental  rigids,  or  Zeppelins,  as  they 
were  popularly  called,  were  wrecked  on  ac- 
count of  structural  weakness.  That  fate 
might  have  been  expected,  as  no  airship 
engineering  data  existed;  such  data  had  to 
be  acquired  in  the  expensive  school  of  ex- 
perience. The  Zeppelin  Company  built 
more  than   120  airships  of  gradually  in- 

*L.ieut.  Col.  Chandler  was  one  of  the  pioneer 
balloon  pilots  and  aviators  in  the  United  States. 
He  organized  the  army  balloon  service  in  1917. 
and  served  as  chief  of  the  balloon  section  of  the 
army  in  France.  After  returning  to  the  United 
States,  he  was  chief  of  the  balloon  and  airship 
division  of  the  Army  Air  Service  until  his  retire- 
ment from  active  service  seventeen  months  ago. 
Since  then  he  has  been  assisting  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  General  Air  Service,  wita  whose  plans 
and  achievements  the  present  article  deals. 
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(Above).  Promenade 
deck  of  a  modern  air- 
ship of  the  type  about 
to  be  built  for  passen- 
ger service  in  the 
United  States. 
(Below).  Observation 
window  of  a  great 
airship  in  flight 


creasing     capacity 
and  efficiency. 

To  German  engi- 
neers the  credit 
must  be  given  for 
the  rigid  airship  de- 
velopment, which 
has  I  cached  a  very 

satisfactory  state  of  aerodynamic  efficiency 
and  structural  reliability.  In  other  coun- 
tries, notably  in  France,  England  and 
Italy,  non-rigid  and  semi-rigid  type  air- 
ships were  preferred.  These  maintain 
iheir  shape  only  by  the  internal  pressure 
of  the  gas  which  they  contain.  The 
keel  of  the  semi-rigid  distributes  the 
weight  more  uniformly  under  the  gas 
bag  and  thus  requires  less  gas  pressure  to 
maintain  the  shape.  During  the  latter  part 
of  the  World  War  the  British  Government 
constructed  several  rigid  type  airships,  but 
apparently  that  program  has  been  aban- 
doned for  the  present,  presumably  because 
of  the  recent  appalling  disasters  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  in  which  many  lives 
were  lost  due  to  explosion  of  the  danger- 
ous hydrogen  gas.  Helium  has  not  been 
found  in  the  British  Empire  in  sufficiently 


large  quantities  to  permit  of  its  economical 
extraction  for  use  in  airships. 

There  are  two  principal  objections  which 
have  heretofore  been  raised  to  employing 
large  rigid  airships  for  commercial  pur- 
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poses:  the  danger  from  the  highly  in- 
flammable hydrogen  gas  and  the  consider- 
able expense  for  several  hundred  men 
needed  to  manoeuvre  an  airship  on  the 
ground  into  and  out  of  its  terminal  han- 
gars. These  well-grounded  objections  are 
doubtless  the  reason  why  large  airships  did 
not  begin  to  operate  regularly  over  many 
world  routes  long  ago.  Very  recently  both 
of  these  serious  handicaps  have  been  over- 
come. British  engineers  have  developed  a 
mooring  tower  to  which  airships  can  be 
attached  and  released  by  only  six  men.  The 
airship  comes  to  the  ground  only  infre- 
quently for  general  refitting.  Such  moor- 
ing to  a  tower  and  releasing  has  been  ac- 
complished every  day  for  several  months, 
as  a  test,  during  Winter  months  when  winds 
reached  gale  force.  Passengers  are  taken 
to  a  moored  airship  by  an  elevator  inside 
the  tower. 

A  non-inflammable  gas,  helium,  which 
is  sufficiently  light  to  sustain  almost  as 
much  as  hydrogen,  has  been  extracted  from 
natural  gas  in  the  United  States  at  reason- 
able cost,  as  a  result  of  the  successful 
efforts  of  chemists  and  physicists  of  this 
country  since  1917,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment for  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments. The  development  experiments  have 
reduced  the  pre-war  cost  of  $2,000  per 
cubic  foot  of  helium  to  only  8  cents  per 
cubic  foot,  with  the  prospect  of  further 
reduction  to  3  cents  in  the  near  future. 

The  American  Air  Line 

Therefore,  with  the  airship  design  per- 
fected in  Germany,  the  mooring  tower  in 
England  and  the  helium  supply  provided 
in  the  United  States,  no  engineering  diffi- 
culty remains  to  be  overcome  in  order  to 
secure  efficient,  safe  and  reliable  com- 
mercial airship  transportation  at  reason- 
able operating  cost.  There  is  needed  only 
organization  effort,  which  American  busi- 
ness men  are  now  combining  to  supply. 
An  American  company  has  recently  been 
incorprated  under  the  name  of  the  General 
Air  Service,  which  will,  before  the  end  of 
1923,  make  available  passenger  airship 
lines  for  the  present  generation  to  travel 
more  pleasantly  and  rapidly  for  long  dis- 
tances than  ever  in  the  past.  It  will  be 
literally  "  riding  on  air,"  without  dust, 
smoke,  cinders  or  jolts. 


The  names  of  the  business  men  and  engi- 
neers who  have  organized  the  General  Air 
Service  have  already  been  made  public. 
Many  of  them  are  internationally,  the  re- 
mainder nationally,  known.  This  combina- 
tion of  financial  support  by  representative 
business  men  of  our  country  and  the  most 
efficient  American  and  German  engineers 
will  insure  success.  We  are  on  the  threshold 
of  an  important  step  in  human  achieve- 
ment. Mr.  Marshall  Field,  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  General  Air  Service,  has 
stated  that  every  business  man  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  should  feel  obligated,  from  pa- 
triotic motives  alone,  to  support  this 
worthy  enterprise,  which  has  limitless  fu- 
ture possibilities,  both  for  commerce  and 
for  national  defense. 

List  of  Subscribers 

The  full  list  of  the  men  back  of  the 
enterprise  is  as  follows: 

Allderdice,  Taylor,  Vice  President  National 
Tube  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Benet,  Laurence  V.,  Hotchkiss  Company,  Paris, 
France. 

Bennett,  Ira  E.,  editor  The  Washington  Post. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Bertron,  S.  R.,  Bertron,  Griscom  &  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York  City. 

Black,  John  D,,  Winston,  Strawn  &  Shaw. 
Chicago. 

Boeing,  W.  E.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Bolton,  Chester  C,  private  banker,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Brooks,  Charles  T.,  attorney,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Cassatt,  Robert,  banker,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chandler,  Lieut.  Col.  C.  de  F.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Clark,  Edward  H.,  Homestake  Mining  Com- 
pany, San  Francisco. 

Crowell,  Benedict,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Culver,  Lieut.  Col.  Clarence  C,  Washington, 
D.  C 

Davis,  Arthur  V.,  resident  Aluminum  Com- 
pany of  America,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Drum,  A.  L.,  consulting  engineer,  Chicago,  111. 

Dunham,  Lewis  L.,  New  York  City. 

Fahnestock,  Snowden  A.,  New  York  City. 

Field,  Marshall,  Chicago,  111. 

Goodrich,  David  M.,  Goodrich,  Lockhart  &  Co., 
New  York. 

Hanna,  L.  C,  Jr.,  M.  A.  Hanna  Company,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Hardesty,  Fred  S.,  consulting  engineer,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Herr,  E.  M.,  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manu- 
facturing Company,  East  Pittsburgh. 

Hilliard,  W.  H.  R.,  private  banker,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Hitchcock,  Otto,  Hays  Company,  Erie,  Pa. 

Huston,  F.  S.,  President  United  States  Trust 
Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Johnson,  Crawford,  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Com- 
pany, Birmingham,  Ala. 

Joyce,  William  B.,  President  National  Surety 
Company,  New  York. 

Kenly,  General  W.  L.,  Marland  Oil  Company, 
Ponca  City,  Okla. 

Kirby,  John  H.,  Kirby  Lumber  Company, 
Houston,  Texas. 

Lockhart,  James  H.,  Vice  President  and  Direc- 
tor Lockhart  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh. 

Lovejoy,  J.  R.,  General  Electric  Company, 
Schenectady,   N.   Y. 

Lihme,  C.  Bai,  Mattiessen  &  Hegeler  Zinc  Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

McCune,  J.  R.,  President  Union  National  Bank, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

McDonald,  John  R.,  President  First  National 
Bank,  Erie,  Pa. 

McEldowney,  H.  C,  President  Union  Trust  Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

McRoberts,  Samuel,  President  Metropolitan 
Trust  Company,  New  York. 

Marland,  E.  W.,  Marland  Oil  Company,  Ponca 
City,  Okla. 

Mellon,  R,  B.,  President  Mellon  National  Bank, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mellon,  W.  L.,  President  Gulf  Oil  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mudge,  E.  W.,  Edmund  W.  Mudge  &  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Pagenstecher,  Rudolf,  Director  International 
Paper  Company,  New  York. 

Penton,  John  A.,  Penton  Publishing  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Pratt,  Theodore,  Standard  Oil  Company,  New 
York. 

Remington,  Franklin,  President  Foundation 
Company,  New  .York. 

Richardson,  William  E.,  attorney,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Roosevelt,  Franklin  D.,  New  York  City. 

Schildhauer,  Edward,  consulting  engineer, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Shaw,  Wilson  A.,  Chairman  Board,  Bank  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Stevenson,  Lewis  G.,  Vice  President  McLean 
Coal  Company,  Bloomington,  111. 

Squire,  Andrew,  attorney,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Thaw,  Benjamin,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Wilson,  R.  T.,  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Winston,  Hampden,  Chicago. 

Wrigley,  Philip  N.,  Chicago. 

Young,  0.  D.,  Radio  Corporation  of  America, 
New  York. 

Although  the  airship  makes  a  far  better 
showing  compared  with  surface  transpor- 
tation when  the  distances  are  great,  as  be- 
tween New  York  and  Europe  or  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  intention  is  to  make  the  first 
route  a  practical  demonstration  between 
New  York  and  Chicago,  which  by  air  is 
only  750  miles.  The  traveling  public  will 
need,  and  should  have,  proof  of  reliability 
and  safety  before  undertaking  overseas 
voyages  in  airships.  All  details  of  im- 
proved construction  and  operation  will  be 


assured  on  this  short  run  before  attempting 
the  cross-continent  and  transatlantic  routes. 

The  incorporation  at  this  time  of  an  air- 
ship transportation  company  is  not  the 
result  of  sudden  enthusiasm.  It  was  de- 
termined after  a  most  careful  investigation 
during  the  last  two  years,  covering  both 
technical  features  and  business  prospects, 
and  including  all  data  available  from 
Europe.  This  survey  of  the  situation  was 
conducted  by  consulting  engineers  em- 
ployed by  the  American  Investigation  Cor- 
poration, the  subscribers  to  whose  fund  are 
the  founders  of  the  recently  incorporated 
General  Air  Service. 

The  first  airship  will  have  a  capacity  of 
about  4,000,000  cubic  feet  of  helium,  and 
should  cover  the  distance  between  New 
York  and  Chicago  in  ten  hours'  averagfe 
time.  About  100  passengers  will  be  trans- 
ported' at  night  in  berths  similar  to  those 
on  steamships.  In  addition  to  passengers, 
an  airship  of  that  size  will  be  able  to  carry 
thirty  tons  of  mail,  express  or  other  cargo'. 
The  method  of  mooring  to  a  tower  and  the 
means  of  supplying  gas,  fuel  and  water  to 
a  moored  airship  are  interesting;  so,  too, 
are  the  details  of  the  engineering  plan^  and 
data,  but  those  subjects  cannot  be  treated 
in  brief  space  and  are  more  appropriate 
for  a  technical  article.  •  ; 

Airplane  vs.  Airship 

At  this  point,  perhaps,  the  reader  inay 
inquire,  "What  about  airplanes?"  The 
answer  is  that  airplanes  are  now,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  most  useful  for  speedy  air 
transportation,  carrying  only  moderate 
weights.  For  commercial  service  they  will! 
be  limited  to  non-stop  flights  of  perhaps 
500  miles  or  less,  because  of  economical 
considerations.  The  domain  of  the  big  air- 
ship will  be  the  transportation  of  many 
tons  of  passengers  and  cargo  for  long  dis- 
tances. There  are  fundamental  mechanical 
principles  which  prove  that  airplanes  can- 
not successfully  compete  with  airships 
for  long-distance  weight-carrying  require- 
ments; that  is,  unless  some  such  motive 
power  is  discovered  as  Kipling  assumes  in 
the  story,  "With  the  Night  Mail."  We 
have  come  to  believe  in  the  scientific  pos- 
sibility of  almost  any  project,  and  the  fu- 
ture may  bring  forth  wonderful  power  by 
harnessing  atomic  forces,  but  just  now  it 
seems  improbable. 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  is  simple  mathe- 
matical proof,  confirmed  by  practical  ex- 
perience, that  the  efficiency  of  airships 
markedly  increases  with  the  larger  sizes. 
The  reason  that  the  construction  has  not 
already  reached  four  or  five  times  the  pres- 
ent sizes  is  that  design  must  proceed  by 
reasonable  increments  in  order  to  insure 
safety.  The  lack  cf  mooring  towers  also 
serves  to  limit  the  size  of  airships  in  order 
to  obtain  hangar  space  at  reasonable  cost. 

For  several  years  previous  to  1914  the 
Zeppelin  Company  operated  four  rigid  air- 
ships in  Germany  which  carried  thousands 
of  passengers.  Following  the  World  War 
that  company  constructed  two  airships  es- 
pecially for  passenger  traffic  between  Ber- 
lin and  Friedrichshafen.  These  new  air- 
ships were  only  one-third  the  size  of  the 
military  airships  of  the  war  period,  but 
they  carried  several  thousand  passengers 
before  their  surrender  to  the  victorious 
European  nations.  About  40,000  passengers 
were  carried  by  these  German  rigids  with- 
out a  single  casualty  to  any  passenger  to 
mar  the  record,  which  seems  quite  remark- 
able, considering  the  use  of  hydrogen  and 
the  necessity  of  coming  in  contact  with  the 
ground  at  terminals.  This  is  mentioned  to 
show  that  the  General  Air  Service  is  not 
embarking  on  a  perilous  and  untried  enter- 
prise, but  is  really  beginning  where  others 
ended,  and  is  adding  the  two  new  and  es- 
sential developments  which  have  recently 
been  perfected  (helium  and  mooring  tower) 


to  the  noteworthy  accomplishments  of  the 
German  aeronautical  engineers. 

The  airship  has  passed  from  the  experi- 
mental to  the  reliable  commercial  stage. 
Surely  this  more  rapid  means  of  transport, 
with  its  universal  highway,  will  promote 
business,  travel,  cordial  international  re- 
lations and  their  corollary,  human  hap- 
piness. 

Coast  lines  or  mountain  ranges  no 
longer  are  barriers  requiring  a  change  in 
transport  methods.  St.  Louis  and  Denver 
are  as  likely  as  any  seacoast  cities  to  have 
direct  airship  communication  with  Europe, 
South  America  and  Asia. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  national  defense, 
the  several  tons  of  cargo  which  can  now  be 
carried  even  by  a  small  rigid  airship  could 
easily  be  replaced  in  time  of  war  by  ex- 
plosives or  other  munitions.  That  was 
demonstrated  when  the  Germans  bombed 
England  during  the  World  War,  which  was 
done  successfully  until  the  British  airmen 
found  that  the  incendiary  bullets  from  an 
airplane  machine  gun  were  able  to  destroy 
these  leviathans  of  the  air.  Helium  will 
save  American  airships  from  such  a  ter- 
rible fate.  It  will  be  necessary  to  pick 
helium  airships  to  pieces  with  shellfire, 
which  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, when  they  are  flying  fast  at  high 
altitudes.  Nature  has  endowed  the  United 
States  with  an  ample  supply  of  this  inert 
gas  which  has  not  been  found  in  other 
countries  except  in  small  quantities. 


A  PENHOLDER  WITH  A  HISTORY 


THE  pen  with  which  Secretary  Hughes  signed 
the  tive  treaties  crowning  the  work  of  the 
Washington  conference.  Feb.  6,  1922,  was  set  in 
a  penholder  of  unique  composition,  the  gift  of 
David  Fairbanks  of  Chicago.  It  is  made  of  more 
than  twenty  different  kinds  of  wood,  taken  from 
trees  growing  in  twenty-seven  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.     The  list  is  as  follows: 

Alabama,  bay;  Louisiana,  cypress;  Vermont, 
birdseye  maple;  Ohio,  buckeye;  Virginia,  white 
oak;  Maine,  spruce;  Nebraska,  ash;  Alaska, 
yellow  cedar:  Georgia,  pitch  pine;  Tennessee, 
■white  hickory;  Michigan,  cottonwood ;  District 
of  Columbia,  chestnut;  New  Jersey,  white 
cedar;  Kentucky,  cherry;  New  Hampshire,  red 
oak  ;  Iowa,  ash  ;  Oklahoma,  burr-oak  ;  Colorado, 
sugar  pine;  Rhode  Island,  white  oak;  Delaware, 


red  cedar ;  Texas,  maple ;  South  Dakota,  red 
elm ;  Washington,  fir  pine ;  California,  redwood ; 
North  Dakota,  ash;  South  Carolina,  red  cedar; 
New  York,  black  spruce  pine,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia,   white    oak. 

The  cottonwood  of  Michigan  was  taken  from  a 
tree  standing  on  the  grounds  where  Pontiac 
fought  his  last  battle  with  the  British,  May  8, 
1768.  The  red  cedar  from  South  Carolina,  pre- 
sented by  the  Faculty  of  Clemson  College,  came 
from  a  tree  planted  by  John  C.  Calhoun.  The 
holder,  which  is  decorated  with  the  flags  of  all 
these  twenty-seven  States  and  one  District,  has 
been  presented  by  Secretary  Hughes  to  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  as  a 
memorial  of  the  historic  conference  which  held 
its  plenary  sessions  in  their  hall. 


SUBMARINE  CABLES 
AND  COMMERCE 

By  Stephen  Bonsal 

Dangerous  precedents  established  by  the  Allies^  permanent  con- 
fiscation of  German  cables,  both  in  the  Atlantic  and  in  the  Pacific 
— Undesirable  situation  in  which    it  places  the   United  States 


FAR-SIGHTED  business  men,  the  ex- 
perts and  the  anxious  pilots  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  trade 
associations,  even  the  much-maligned 
jnembers  of  the  Congressional  committees 
in  Washington,  engaged  in  fostering  in- 
ternational trade,  are  one  and  all  looking 
forward  to  a  revival  of  our  foreign  com- 
merce and  a  renewal  of  our  former  vol- 
ume of  exports,  which  is,  of  course,  our 
money  crop  par  excellence.  These  men 
are  unanimous  in  the  belief  that  the  great- 
est auxiliary  to  this  hoped-for  and  even 
prayed-for  revival  will  be  the  re-establish- 
ment of  free,  uncensored,  rapid  and  sure 
communications  with  our  markets  and  our 
customers,  a  condition  that  has  not  ob- 
tained since  1913.  The  question  then  be- 
comes very  pertinent:  What  are  our  pres- 
sent  facilities  in  world  communication, 
and  how  have  they  been  affected  by  the 
abnormal  conditions  that  unhappily  for  so 
long  prevailed?  Did  we,  by  our  war  ef- 
fort, increase  them?  Are  we  in  better 
plight  than  before,  or  has  the  great  catas- 
trophe deprived  us  of  many  of  those  now 
indispensable  adjuncts  to  commercial  ex- 
changes which  might  be  characterized,  to 
use  an  expression  of  President  McKinley, 
as  "  advance  agents  of  prosperity  "  ? 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  for  the 
moment  the  extension  of  wireless  and  radio 
communication,  which  has  been  very  great 
and  promises  to  be  still  greater  in  the  not 
distant  future,  and  confining  our  survey 
to  the  cable  situation,  as  I  propose  to  do, 
my  task  is  greatly  simplified.  I  think  this 
procedure  is  justified,  because,  for  the  mo- 
ment, I  am  viewing  world  communications 


from  the  standpoint  of  international  trade 
and  of  the  press,  and  at  the  present  stage 
of  development  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
business  men  of  the  world,  including  the 
owners  of  the  great  newspapers  with  inter- 
national relations,  cannot  bring  themselves 
to  entrust  their  knowledge  and  their  infor- 
mation, which  have  cost  them  so  much 
money,  to  a  method  of  transmission  the 
secrecy  of  which  is  at  present  not  inviolate, 
indeed,  hardly  confidential. 

The  whole  cable  world,  the  whole  art  of 
submarine  telegraphy,  has,  it  may  be  said 
without  the  least  exaggeration,  been  trans- 
formed as  the  result  of  the  war.  Cable 
law  has  always  been,  it  is  true,  somewhat 
confused,  and  no  code  of  dealing  with  it 
has  received  general  approbation.  The 
appeals  of  far-sighted  men  like  David  Dud- 
ley Field  and  John  W.  Mackay  to  declare 
these  instrumentalities  of  civilization  out- 
side the  zone  of  war  operations,  have 
never  been  consecrated  by  international 
conventions.  It  was,  therefore,  to  be  ex- 
pected that  cables,  during  the  World  War, 
should  be  sealed  and  put  out  of  operation 
and  even  cut,  as  in  the  past.  These  expec- 
tations were  realized,  but  the  depredations 
of  the  war  have  gone  much  further  than 
even  the  most  pessimistic  observer  appre- 
hended. Cables  connecting  neutral  coun- 
tries have  not  been  respected  as  in  the 
past.  Cables  laid  have  been  treated  as 
contraband  of  war,  just  as  coils  of  cables 
loaded  on  ships,  and  the  laid  cables  have 
been  diverted  from  their  courses  to  assist 
in  operations  of  war.  Without  enumerat- 
ing them  here,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  if  the  practices  permitted,  or  at  least 
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connived  at,  during  the  recent  hostilities 
are  not  counteracted  by  intelligent  world 
opinion,  cable  property  will  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  more  dangerous  investment 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

Since  the  first  cables  were  laid  and 
President  Buchanan  expressed  his  long-for- 
gotten and  wholly  disregarded  prayer  that 
they  should  be  held  inviolate,  even  though 
greatly  harassed  by  wars,  cable  communi- 
cation has  been  developed  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  at  the  present  time  the  peoples  of 
the  earth  are  united  by  225,000  miles  of 
cables  lying  along  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
bringing  into  close  communication  the 
world  markets  and  exchanges  and  bringing 
into  touch  with  civilization  long-neglected 
areas  and  sidetracked  territories.  Of  this 
vast  network  of  communication,  the  Brit- 
ish own  130,000  miles,  we  own  about  71-- 
000  and  the  rest  of  the  nations  are  pos- 
sessed of  about  24.000  miles. 

Cable  Cutting  in  Other  Wars 

I  think  I  should  here  be  explicit  as  to 
the  damage  done  to  cables  in  previous 
wars.  They  were  cut  at  Alexandria,  in  the 
Arabi-Pasha  rebellion;  in  the  Chilean-Pe- 
ruvian War  of  1879,  and  even  in  the  Boer 
War;  in  fact,  they  have  been  damaged 
more  or  less  in  every  war  that  has  har- 
assed civilization  and  arrested  progress  in 
the  last  fifty  years.  We,  too,  have  partici- 
pated in  these  cable-cutting  operations,  but 
with  greater  justification,  we  believe,  than 
can  be  advanced  by  other  nations.  The 
cable  cutting  at  Cienfuegos  under  fire  was 
one  of  the  outstanding  exploits  of  our 
navy  in  the  Spanish  War,  and  admittedly 
it  was  a  wholly  justifiable  war  measure. 
The  cable,  while  British  property,  looped 
along  the  south  coast  of  Cuba  arid  was  en- 
tirely in  control  of  the  Spanish  military 
authorities.  They  were  using  it  to  com- 
municate with  the  Spanish  fleet,  then  the 
unknown  and  uncertain  factor  in  the  war, 
also  to  maintain  communications  between 
Havana  and  Santiago,  the  Cuban  insur- 
gents having  taken  care  of  the  land  wires. 
In  this  way  the  cable  became  the  only  re- 
liable means  of  communication  between 
two  hostile  forces  and  two  hostile  terri- 
tories, and  its  cutting  was  a  justifiable  act 
of  war. 

Of  course,  some  of  the  acts  of  the  bel- 
ligerents in  the  World  War,  however  re- 


grettable, were  equally  justifiable.  For 
instance,  within  four  hours  after  England 
entered  the  war,  Germany  was  put  out  of 
cable  communication  with  the  outside 
world  and  so  remained  until  after — long 
after,  indeed — hostilities  were  concluded. 
But  now  we  come  to  the  new  practices 
which  it  is  sought  to  make  precedents  of, 
and  surely  precedents  they  will  become, 
unless  they  are  condemned  in  the  interna- 
tional forum  of  enlightened  world  opinion 
and  the  wrongs  which  they  cover  redressed 
in  international  tribunals.  In  all  previous 
wars,  after  the  close  of  hostilities  the  cable 
properties  that  had  been  involved,  and 
were  more  or  less  damaged,  were  returned 
to  their  owners,  quite  without  regard  to 
whether  they  had  been  neutrals  or  bellig- 
erents. In  practically  every  instance  the 
damages  done  were  repaired,  indemnity 
was  paid  and  reparation  made,  according 
to  the  circumstances,  which  were,  of  course, 
different  in  each  case.  Invariably,  how- 
ever, the  cables  resumed  operations,  serv- 
ing the  same  communities  as  before  and 
again  exerting  their  profitable  and  benefi- 
cent influences,  uniting  men  and  markets, 
the  areas  of  raw  materials  and  the  indus- 
trial centres. 

Permanent  Seizure  of  CAtitES 

Now  we  come  to  the  new  situation  and 
the  acts  of  war  by  which  our  world  com- 
munications have  been  curtailed.  It  can 
be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction  that 
in  this  important  detail  the  United  States 
is  less  well  prepared  than  it  was  in  1913 
to  enter  upon  the  international  struggle 
for  markets — indeed,  for  existence — which 
is  grimly  announced  on  our  none-too-reas- 
suring horizon  today.  In  the  war  settle- 
ment at  Paris,  supplemented  by  the  Com- 
munications and  Pacific  Conferences  in 
Washington,  20,000  miles  of  German  ca- 
bles were  divided  up  and  allocated  to  the 
principal  allied  and  associated  powers, 
their  value  to  be  credited  to  the  repara- 
tions account,  which,  from  the  present  out- 
look, will  be  open  for  many  a  long  year. 
As  a  result  of  this  arrangement  of  war 
prizes,  we  have  lost  at  least  one  cable  in 
the  Atlantic;  another,  in  the  Pacific,  in- 
stead of  going  to  the  Continent  of  Asia, 
stops  at  the  Island  of  Yap,  once  the  copra 
heaven  of  King  O'Keefe,  later  the  satrapy 
of  William  of  Hohenzollern,   now  passed 
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under    mandate    into    the    hands    of    the 
Japanese. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  legal 
aspect  of  this  departure  from  the  hitherto 
invariable  practice  of  cable  restoration 
and  indemnity  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  each  case,  but  I  shall  attempt 
to  describe  how  these  new  dispositions 
have  directly  affected  vital  American  in- 
terests. Sir  Charles  Bright,  an  intelligent 
and  sympathetic  observer  from  across  the 
water,  has  remarked  "  that  the  war  seems 
to  have  aroused  the  United  States  to  the 
disadvantage  she  is  at  in  the  matter  of 
cable  communications  relatively  to  her 
trade  rivals."  If  this  be  true,  the  neces- 
sary action  of  the  Washington  Government 
will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  an  aroused 
public  opinion.  I  do  not  think,  however, 
that  we  would  be  where  we  are  now  if 
public  opinion  had  closely  followed  the 
curves  of  the  Communications  Conference 
or  noted  how  our  contentions  were  always 
voted  down  by  Great  Britain,  Japan  and 
France. 

Two  Atlantic  Cables  Lost 

In  the  Atlantic  we  have  had  the  positive 
loss  of  two  cables  which,  in  1913,  the  year 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  carried 
nearly  a  million  messages  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany.  In  pre-war 
days  neither  of  these  cables  touched  Brit- 
ish or  French  territory,  and  without  enter- 
ing upon  the  question  of  their  confiscation 
or  their  being  passed  to  the  reparations 
account,  which  will  occupy  international 
lawyers  for  years  to  come,  there  would 
certainly  appear  to  be  no  justification  in 
law  or  equity  for  their  diversion  from  our 
shores,  and  by  so  much  reducing  American 
facilities  for  world  communications  and 
commercial  contacts. 

The-  United  States  was  a  belligerent 
when  these  cables  were  cut,  and  an  Ameri- 
can cable  company  was  operating  them  to 
the  great  advantage  of  the  Allies  when 
they  were  cut  and  diverted  to  other  pur- 
poses. According  to  a  war  agreement,  one 
of  the  many  secret  agreements  which  we 
made  effective  by  our  e.  Irance  into  the 
war,  although  their  purport  was  not  com- 
municated to  us,  England  took  one  of  these 
cables  and  France  the  other.  What  was 
the  purpose  of  the  French  in  making  this 
seizure,  if  they  had  any,  is  not  illuminated 


in  any  way  by  following  the  course  they 
pursued  in  handling  this  new  spoil  of  war. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  German  cable  was 
removed  from  the  American  terminal  sta- 
tion at  Far  Rockaway  to  the  French  termi- 
nal at  Coney  Island  and  there  remained 
absolutely  idle  and  unused  for  twelve 
months  of  the  war  at  a  time  when  quick 
communication  was  not  the  least  of  the  al- 
lied problems.  It  was  not  put  into  opera- 
tion again  until  1919,  and  even  today  it  is 
not  affording  our  commerce  and  our  press 
the  facilities  which  it  furnished  before  that 
summary  transfer. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  British  Govern- 
ment, after  cutting  the  German  cable  that 
had  been  laid  from  Emden  to  New  York 
in  the  years  1900-1904,  knew  exactly  what 
to  do  with  the  cable  and  how  to  utilize  it 
for  war  purposes  as  well  as  for  trade. 
Just  as  soon  as  the  war  agreement  became 
operative,  and  after  we  entered  the  war 
(although,  it  is  now  claimed,  in  pursuance 
of  a  war  agreement  previously  entered 
upon  with  France),  this  cable  was  diverted 
from  New  York,  dragged  into  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  and,  since  July,  1917,  has 
been  used  by  the  British  Government  as 
part  of  its  imperial  telegraph  and  cable 
system.  Sir  Charles  Bright,  who  is  the 
great  British  cable  authority,  one  of  the 
long-headed,  foresighted  men  to  whom 
England  owes  her  dominance  in  this  field, 
says:  "This  cable  has  been,  at  any  rate 
temporarily,  turned  to  account  as  a  con- 
necting link  with  the  All-British  Pacific 
Cable  Company."  Later  on,  when  he 
speaks  of  the  diverted  cable  as  "  the  first 
imperial  Atlantic  cable  to  link  up  with  the 
All-British  Pacific  cables,"  I  doubt  the 
staying  powers  of  the  word  temporarily 
which  he  introduces  for  our  solace  in  his 
first  statement! 

The  question  of  the  right  to  appropriate 
the  German-Atlantic  cables  in  wartime 
and  the  other  belligerent  cables  is  not  for 
me  to  discuss  here.  It  certainly  helped 
Great  Britain  in  her  supreme  war  effort, 
arid  for  that  reason  it  seems  to  me  justifi- 
able. It  may  also  be  that  the  claim  to 
permanent  ownership  in  these  cables  un- 
der the  reparation  clauses  of  the  treaty 
will  be  maintained;  but  certainly  their  di- 
version from  their  former  ocean  beds, 
their  complete  disappearance  as  auxili- 
aries of  American  commerce,  will  not  be 
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sustained;  and,  further,  the.  high-handed 
way  in  which  the  appropriating  Govern- 
ments are  ignoring  the  pre-war  leases  of 
the  American  companies,  which  had  many 
years  to  run,  and  the  contracts  with  Amer- 
ican shippers,  will  not  be  permitted. 

Lost  Cables  in  the  Pacific 

Our  loss  of  cable  facilities  in  the  Pacific 
resulting  trom  the  war,  which  was  won  by 
our  decisive  co-operation,  is  equally  im- 
portant; indeed,  our  losses  in  the  Pacific 
will  prove  more  crippling  in  several  ways 
than  those  in  the  Atlantic,  because  Pacific- 
ward  our  trade  is  expanding  even  under 
the  untoward  conditions  at  present  pre- 
vailing. This  expansion  is  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that,  while  the  volume  of 
cable  traffic  under  the  Atlantic  has  quad- 
rupled since  1913,  the  increase  of  mes- 
sages under  the  Pacific  for  the  same  pe- 
riod is  nearly  ninefold! 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War, 
our  Government  and  our  commerce  en- 
joyed the  facilities  for  transpacific  com- 
munications offered  by  the  American- 
owned  and  American-controlled  Commer- 
cial-Pacific cable  to  the  Philippines  and 
to  China,  and  we  had,  in  addition  to  the 
British  cables,  the  alternate  route  of  the 
German  cable  from  American-owned 
Guam  via  Yap  to  Shanghai.  In  the  cable 
settlements  that  are  apparently  now  being 
arrived  at,  after  long,  heated  debates  be- 
tween the  representatives  of  the  powers,  we 
are  given  or  allotted  the  section  from 
Guam  to  Yap.  The  Dutch  shareholders, 
in  liquidation  of  their  financial  participa- 
tion in  the  construction  of  these  cables, 
are  receiving  the  section  that  connects 
Yap  with  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Japan 
retains  the  section  of  the  German-Dutch 
cable  from  Yap  to  Shanghai,  which  she 
diverted  to  Japanese  territory  during  the 
war,  much  as  the  British  diverted  the  At- 
lantic cable;  as  a  result,  our  alternate  Pa- 
cific cable  to  the  mainland  of  Asia,  giving 
access  to  the  markets  of  China,  now  termi- 
nates and,  for  all  business  purposes  at 
least,  dies  away  in  an  office  of  the  impe- 
rial Japanese  telegraph  system! 

These  being  the  facts,  it  is  natural  that 
Sir  Charles  Bright  should  say:  "There  is 
no  nation  whose  interests  are  liable  to  be 
so  much  affected  by  the  Yap  mandate, 
more  especially  in  reference  to  the  cable, 


as  the  United  States."  He  adds:  "  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  to  have  sole  control  of  tel- 
egraphic communication  between  that  is- 
land and  China  means  much  to  Japan." 
Of  course  it  means  much  to  Japan,  and  is 
directly  contrary  to  American  interests, 
and  yet  this  important  angle  of  the  subject 
was  hardly  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the 
interminable  Senate  debate! 

The  ultimate  result  of  this  cable  distri- 
bution may  prove  more  disastrous  to  our 
interests  than  is  indicated  above.  The 
former  section  of  cable  from  Yap  to 
Shanghai,  now  connecting  that  island  with 
Japanese  territory,  goes  to  Japan  outright. 
It  is  her  property,  the  value  of  which  is 
to  be  credited  to  the  sums  in  reparation 
owed  by  Germany  to  Japan.  The  Japan- 
ese Government  is  under  no  obligation  to 
retain  this  section  as  a  link  in  our  former 
alternate  transpacific  cable.  She  might, 
for  instance,  move  it  again  and  relay  it 
from  Japan  to  Siberia,  or  to  Saghalin,  and 
if  she  did  this  she  would  be  well  within 
her  rights  and  merely  following  the  ex- 
ample of  her  close  friend  and  recent  ally 
in  diverting  the  German  cable  from  New 
York  to  Halifax  and  painting  it  "  All 
Red"!  If  this  were  done,  our  alternate 
cable  would  be  placed  out  of  touch  with 
the  mainland  of  Asia.  It  would  only 
serve  as  a  means  of  communication  with 
the  Dutch  East  Indies! 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  quite 
natural  that  the  Commercial-Pacific  Cable 
Company  is  endeavoring  to  secure  from 
the  proper  authorities  the  permission  and 
necessary  licenses  to  lay  a  second  cable  to 
duplicate  our  present  communication  facil- 
ities to  China  and  the  Philippines,  at  an 
approximate  cost  of  $15,000,000;  but  it 
does  seem  extraordinary  that,  down  to  the 
present,  at  least,  the  responsible  authori- 
ties seem  little  interested  in  the  increased 
facilities  so  necessary  not  only  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  commerce  but  to  the  reten- 
tion of  the  trade  which  we  now  enjoy  with 
the  east  coast  of  Asia. 

Evils  of  the  Situation 

The  value  of  cable  communication  in 
war  is,  of  course,  well  known.  Some  strik- 
ing illustrations  of  it  came  under  my  close 
personal  observation.  Toward  the  end  of 
September,    1914,   the  All-British  Pacific 
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cable  was  cut  by  the  Germans  at  Fanning 
Island  and  could  not  be  operated  for 
many  weeks;  indeed,  not  until  well  on  in 
November.  Curiously  enough,  just  at  this 
time,  German  officers  and  Turkish  sol- 
diers were  approaching  Suez  via  Pales- 
tine, by  almost  superhuman  efforts  drag- 
ging flat  boats  and  pontoon  sections  over 
the  Syrian  Desert.  What  were  they  trying 
to  do?  Get  in  contact  with  the  British? 
No;  they  had  plenty  of  contacts,  world- 
wide, with  the  British.  They  were  trying 
to  block  the  canal  and  cut  the  cables  and 
other  communications  to  the  Eaist.  Had 
they  succeeded  in  cutting  these  wires  at 
the  time  when  the  All-British  Pacific  cable 
was  out  of  operation,  as  far  as  communi- 
cations are  concerned,  they  would  have  cut 
the  British  Empire  in  half.  And  but  for 
the  battle  of  Serapeum,  they  would  have 
been  successful.  Today,  in  time  of  peace, 
we,  however,  have  lost  a  cable  under  the 
Atlantic  and  another  under  the  Pacific, 
and  our  facilities  and  instrumentalities  for 
trade — and  for  war,  if  it  should  come — 
are  thereby  greatly  reduced. 

I  will  conclude  by  quoting  still  another 
statement  of  that  pioneer  in  the  cable 
world.  Sir  Charles  Bright,  which  we  might, 
with  advantage,  take  to  heart.  "  There  can 
be  no  question  about  the  importance  of 
cable  facilities  in  international  trade,"  he 
says.  "  Nothing  in  the  past  contributed 
more  to  the  leading  commercial  position  of 
Britain  than  her  enterprise  in  the  matter 
of  submarine  cables.  Britain  has  also 
recognized  that  the  problem  of  empire  is 
largely  a  problem  of  communication. 
There  is  a  general  demand  for  a  great  deal 
more  intercommunication,  not  only  be- 
tween different  branches  of  the  British 
Empire  but  also  between  distant  foreign 
countries.  This  demand  must  be  met,  in 
the  first  place,  by  a  considerable  addition 
to  the  world  cable  system  over  and  above 
those  that  were  in  operation  previous  to 
hostilities." 


This,  of  course,  is  not  new  doctrine. 
The  far-seeing  people  in  charge  of  British 
communications  and  overseas  trade  began 
to  put  it  into  practice  even  before  the  war 
was  won.  As  I  have  stated,  one  of  the 
cables  that  was  under  lease  to  an  Ameri- 
can company  and  that  served  American  in- 
terests in  the  first  place  has  become  in- 
corporated in  the  "  All  Red  "  cables  that 
girdle  the  world.  Now,  to  put  it  mildly, 
very  mildly,  much  more  mildly  than  it  is 
put  in  the  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  com- 
munications on  the  subject  which  fill  a 
room  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  at 
Washington,  American  business  is  only 
second  favorite,  if  favored  at  all  on  those 
lines,  and  perhaps  it  deserves  no  higher 
preferential  position.  We  must  conserve 
our  own  interests  and  remember  that  the 
Lord  helps  those  who  help  themselves; 
British  cables  are,  primarily,  feeders  for 
British  commerce. 

In  conclusion,  is  it  premature  to  ask 
whether  the  status  of  submarine  cables  in 
wartime  has  not  been  left  long  enough 
in  perilous  obscurity?  Are  property 
rights  to  end  with  the  seashore?  How 
long  will  it  be  before  the  heartfelt  wish 
of  President  Buchanan  to  Queen  Victoria, 
which  he  expressed  when  the  first  Atlan- 
tic cable  united  the  two  peoples,  can  be 
realized?  How  long  will  it  remain  unan- 
swered and  apparently  unheeded?  On 
that  day,  when  the  cable  spoke  through 
the  submarine  depths,  Buchanan  sai3: 
"  Will  not  all  the  nations  of  Christendom 
spontaneously  unite  in  the  declaration  that 
the  cable  shall  be  forever  neutral  and  that 
its  communications  shall  be  held  sacred 
even  in  the  midst  of  hostilities?  "  Sixty 
years  have  passed,  and  no  progress  has 
iDeen  made  in  this  matter  so  clearly  affect- 
ing commercial  exchanges  and  the  spread 
of  civilizing  light.  It  is  high  time  that  a 
step  should  be  taken  in  the  direction  that 
Buchanan  indicated  in  his  thoughtful 
words. 
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WITH  one  disease  after  another  man- 
kind has  boldly  grappled.  Small- 
pox, once  a  scourge  of  the  race, 
killing  multitudes  and  pitting  one  in  every 
seven  of  the  living,  was  overcome  and 
ceased  to  be  a  chronic  terror.  Tuberculosis 
annually  caused  more  than  a  million  deaths 
in  civilized  countries  and  was  a  mystery  of 
mysteries  until  in  1882  Dr.  Robert  Koch 
isolated  its  germ  and  proved  it  infectious, 
after  which  discovery  preventive  and  cura- 
tive methods  more  and  more  controlled 
this  hitherto  irresistible  destroyer.  Until 
fairly  recent  times  epidemics  of  cholera 
and  yellow  fever  devastated  even  highly 
enlightened  countries,  but  medical  science 
learned  their  sinister  secrets  and  taught 
how  they  could  be  avoided.  The  causes 
of  typhoid,  typhus  and  other  filth  diseases 
have  been  revealed,  and  by  measures  of 
physical  cleanliness  advanced  nations  have 
protected  themselves. 

Had  any  rash  individual  suggested  that 
because  of  the  repellent  nature  of  these 
diseases  no  public  mention  should  be  made 
of  them,  he  would  have  been  instantly  con- 
demned as  an  enemy  of  public  welfare. 
Yet  there  are  two  particularly  virulent 
diseases  as  to  which  society  collectively  has 
long  held  this  very  attitude.  The  diseases 
themselves  have  been  notoriously  prev- 
alent. They  have  struck  at  the  very 
foundations  of  the  virility  of  humanity. 
They  have  infected  vast  numbers  of  people, 
men,  women  and  children,  innocent  as  well 
as  guilty;  have  been  the  deep-seated  cause 
of  other  and  more  evident  maladies,  have 
produced  sterility,  blindness,  degeneracy, 
criminality,  insanity  and  domestic  and  so- 
cial misery  and  have  filled  the  graveyards 
with    countless    victims    of    a    premature 


death.  But  social  convention  forbade  any 
discussion  of  these  diseases,  even  outlaw- 
ing mentioning  their  very  names.  The 
public  accepted  education  in  physical 
cleanliness,  but  the  old  social  inhibition  of 
the  teaching  of  sexual  cleanliness  in- 
flexibly remained. 

At  last,  however,  public  opinion  has 
come  to  the  point  where  it  recognizes  thei 
necessity  of  frankness.  For  so  long  as 
false  modesty  decreed  secrecy  it  was  im- 
possible to  fight  these  diseases  effectively. 
To  arouse  people  to  submerged  perils  it  is 
imperative  to  talk  plainly,  however  ugly 
the  subject  at  first  appears. 

The  United  States  Government,  the 
world's  leader  in  the  campaign,  has  been 
talking  candidly  for  three  years.  In  the 
enormous  amount  of  propaganda  carried 
on  by  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  all  circumlocution  has  been  swept 
aside.  The  diseases  have  been  described 
by  their  true  names,  so  that  everybody 
knows  exactly  what  is  meant.  It  is  because 
of  its  very  directness,  going  right  to  the 
point  and  pith  of  the  matter,  that  its  propa- 
ganda has  already  achieved  tangible  and 
not  merely  vague  results.  State  boards  of 
health  have  also  used  the  same  frankness 
in  their  moral  and  educational  appeals  to 
the  public.  Local  boards  of  health  and 
great  industrial  concerns  are  following 
suit.  The  centuries-old  policy  of  submis- 
sion and  silence  has  been  suddenly  super- 
seded by  one  of  aggressive  candor.  That 
this  has  successfully  influenced  public 
opinion  is  shown  by  the  moral  response  in 
legislation  enacted  and  the  abolition  in 
many  communities  of  flagrant  social  evils 
that  had  long  been  accepted  as  inefface- 
able. 
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One  of  these  diseases  is  extremely  an- 
cient. Egyptian  papyrus  writings  indicate 
almost  to  the  point  of  certainty  that  it  was 
being  treated  fourteen  centuries  B.  C.  The 
other  and  more  dreaded  disease  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  carried  to  Europe  by 
the  sailors  of  Columbus  upon  their  return 
from  Haiti.  This  is  not  regarded  as  an 
incontestable  fact,  but  it  is  a  view  obtain- 
ing increasing  credence  among  medical 
men.  Nothing  is  definitely  known  of  its 
progress  during  the  fifteenth  century,  but 
in  the  two  succeeding  centuries  frightful 
epidemics  pervaded  Europe. 

It  is  because  of  these  epidemics  and  the 
continued  prevalence  of  these  diseases  that 
the  legend  took  root  that  the  white  race 
had  become  less  susceptible  to  their 
ravages.  Whatever  theories  medical  men 
once  held  seeming  to  justify  this  view,  lead- 
ing specialists  do  not  now  entertain  it. 
At  the  All-American  Conference  held  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  December,  1920,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  that  there  was  no 
evidence  of  immunity.  The  still  widely 
held  belief,  the  resolution  further  said, 
that  an  attack  of  the  more  subtle  disease 
brought  a  permanent  immunity  somewhat 
analogous  to  that  produced  by  an  attack 
of  smallpox  or  that  of  a  successful  vac- 
cination was  shown  to  be  erroneous  by 
the  most  recent  scientific  investigations. 

Physicians,  in  fact,  were  long  deceived 
by  the  tricky  tactics  of  this  malign  disease. 
In  its  primary  epidemic  manifestations  its 
effects  were  so  serious,  corrupting  and  dis- 
solving even  the  bodily  framework  itself, 
that  the  record  of  these  onslaughts  is  very 
gruesome.  After  its  introductory  assaults, 
it  seemed  to  wear  out  its  original  ferocity; 
but  it  had  simply  changed  its  ways  from 
the  open  to  the  crafty  and  insidious,  ap- 
pearing in  the  disguise  of  a  "  blood 
disease "  which  outwardly  produced  no 
such  overwhelming  terrors  as  signalized  its 
first  visitations. 

Mastering  a  Master  Disease 

Medical  science  has  unraveled  many  of 
the  secrets  of  its  sinuous  activities  and 
ramifications.  In  terming  it  a  "  master 
disease,"  Dr.  Stokes,  in  his  pamphlet  pub- 
lished by  the  United  States  Health  Service, 
says  that  it  is  "  the  peer  and,  indeed,  su- 
perior of  tuberculosis,  the  great  '  white 
plague,'  in  the  wide  range  of  its  influence 


over  the  fate  of  mankind,  present  and  fu- 
ture." He  declares  that  there  is  not  a  tis- 
sue or  a  structure  of  the  body  which  it 
cannot  affect,  nor  is  there  any  aspect  of 
the  entire  science  of  medicine  in  which  it 
will  not  be  encountered.  It  is  the  under- 
lying prompter  of  many  serious  maladies 
of  the  heart,  arteries  and  kidneys  and  other 
organs.  All  cases  of  paresis  and  locomo- 
tor ataxia  are  directly  attributable  to  it. 
The  usual  estimate  of  insanity  due  to  it  has 
been  15  per  cent.,  but  Dr.  Gordon  Bates  of 
the  Toronto  General  Hospital  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Canadian  National  Council  for 
Combating  Venereal  Diseases  says  that  his 
studies  have  led  him  to  conclude  that  the 
figure  should  be  placed  at  23  per  cent. 
From  20  to  40  per  cent,  of  criminals  have 
it. 

For  centuries  the  delusive  idea  has  pre- 
vailed and  popularly  still  prevails  that  its 
victims  were  responsible  because  of  their 
own  misdeeds.  There  could  be  no  greater 
error.  The  disease  strikes  not  only  those 
guilty  of  transgressions,  but  the  pure  and 
upright,  for  it  is  transmissible  as  well  as 
infectious.  That  it  descended  like  a  with- 
ering curse  from  generation  to  generation 
was  long  known,  but  its  full  scope  was  not 
discerned  until  the  identification  in  1905 
of  its  germ  and  the  later  discovery  by  Was- 
serman  of  the  method  of  applying  tests. 

These  and  other  discoveries  opened  a 
hitherto  unsuspected  realm.  Now  came 
out  the  full  force  of  the  unpleasant  truth, 
namely,  that  apparent  good  health  was  no 
guarantee  that  the  disease  was  not  in  the 
system.  A  survey  of  British  workingmen, 
to  all  appearances  in  the  best  of  health, 
showed  its  presence  in  9  per  cent.  Other 
examinations  of  white  groups  apparently 
having  no  ailment  whatever  disclosed  sim- 
ilar and  sometimes  greater  percentages. 
Among  seemingly  robust  negroes  the  per- 
centage ranges  from  25  to  30  per  cent. 

The  discovery  of  the  germ  led  to  a  spe- 
cific capable  of  vanquishing  this  extremely 
minute  organism  which  for  generations  has 
been  an  unchecked  evil  heritage.  After 
hundreds  of  futile  experiments,  Ehrlich's 
tireless  patience  was  rewarded  on  the  six 
hundred  and  sixth  trial  in  December,  1910, 
by  combining  a  substance  which  poisoned 
the  poison.  Injected  into  the  body,  it  as- 
sociated itself  in  some  friendly  manner 
with  its  tissues  and  blood  essence,  and,  al- 
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though  fatal  to  the  germs,  does  not  seem 
to  injure  the  body  itself. 

This  discovery  removed  the  treatment 
from  the  domain  of  quackery  and  brought 
it  within  the  range  of  proved  medical  sci- 
ence. So  much  for  the  curative  side.  In 
the  modern  methods  of  fighting  a  disease, 
civilization  is  not  content  to  wait  until  it 
has  developed  and  then  apply  the  cure.  It 
seeks  to  prevent  the  outbreak  by  doing 
away  with  the  causes.  But  the  combating 
of  other  diseases  is  much  easier  than  that 
of  the  so-called  "  social  diseases."  These 
intimately  affect  a  range  of  emotional  up- 
rushes,  surging  desires  and  inherited  habit 
traditions  which  are  entirly  absent  in  the 
case  of  other  diseases.  To  do  away  with 
the  causes  of  tuberculosis  or  typhoid  does 
not  call  for  any  self-discipline  of  the  moral 
and  sentimental  nature;  it  requires  only 
the  observance  of  exterior  rules,  such  as  in- 
dividual and  collective  sanitation.  Preven- 
tion of  the  "  social  diseases,"  however,  de- 
mands an  entire  revision  of  long-persistent 
ideas  in  the  moral  realm  and  the  uprais- 
ing of  a  new  code  of  social  principles. 

American  Methods 

This  is  where  the  American  plan  differs 
so  greatly  from  the  European.  The  discov- 
ery of  the  germ  and  its  antidote  came  from 
Europe,  but  the  main  breeders  have  been 
there  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed. 

Where  Europe  in  general  has  been  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  find  a  way  of  remov- 
ing one  breeding  source  of  the  evil,  the 
United  States  has  found  a  potent  means. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  threefold  plan.  A  suppres- 
sive policy  has  some  commendable  as- 
pects; but  it  would  accomplish  only  par- 
tial and  superficial  results  if  unaccom- 
panied by  educative  measures  and  a  direct, 
earnest,  convincing  appeal  to  the  individ- 
ual and  collective  moral  conscience.  All 
three  of  these  methods  are  combined  in 
the  comprehensive  program  that  is  now  be- 
ing vigorously  carried  on  by  the  Federal 
Government,  the  States,  municipalities,  re- 
ligious bodies  and  employing  corporations. 
The  great  idea  underlying  the  campaign  is 
that  people  can  be  taught  the  value  of  sex 
cleanliness  as  well  as  of  physical  cleanli- 
ness. 

Although  it  is  only  a  little  more  than 
three  years  since  Congress  pledged  the 
whole     power     of     the     Government     to 


achieve  this  result,  the  idea  itself  is 
not  new  in  America.  The  groundwork 
was  laid  many  years  ago  by  the  Ameri- 
can Purity  Alliance.  Immoral  districts 
had  been  transplanted  from  Europe,  and 
an  attempt  was  also  being  made  in  New 
York  to  transplant  the  European  mode  of 
State  regulation  of  vice.  The  American 
Purity  Alliance  denounced  and  frustrated 
the  scheme,  and  repeatedly  called  attention 
to  the  "widespread  suffering,  physical  dis- 
ease, deplorable  hereditary  results,  degra- 
dation of  manhood  and  womanhood,  and 
the  peril  to  the  home,  society  and  the  State 
involved  in  the  prevalent  immorality."  It 
demanded  the  repression  of  vice,  and 
pleaded  for  a  high  and  equal  standard  of 
morality  alike  for  both  sexes.  Except  for 
its  work  in  defeating  legislation  for  State 
regulation,  the  remainder  of  its  program 
was  popularly  looked  upon  as  visionary — 
fine  to  contemplate  as  an  exalted  ideal,  but 
impossible  of  realization. 

Apparently  fruitless,  its  exhortations 
did,  however,  make  a  growing  impression 
upon  thoughtful  people.  The  moral  ap- 
peal was  now  reinforced  by  the  scientific. 
One  organization  after  another  was 
formed,  each  with  its  particular  purpose, 
but  all  working  toward  a  common  end. 
The  American  Vigilance  Association  was 
created  to  fight  commercialized  immoral- 
ity; the  American  Federation  for  Sex 
Hygiene,  organized  in  1910,  was  a  merging 
of  eleven  State  and  city  bodies  which  had 
carried  on  a  vigorous  work  in  dispelling 
sex  ignorance  and  combating  disease.  In 
1914  came  a  still  greater  consolidation 
when  the  American  Vigilance  Association 
and  the  American  Federation  for  Sex 
Hygiene  combined  under  the  name  of  the 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association. 

Effects  of  the  War 

By  the  .time  the  United  States  entered 
the  World  War,  influential  public  opinion, 
representing  all  classes  and  all  sections, 
was  ripe  for  a  concerted  movement  against 
the  diseases  and  their  causes.  Some  cities 
had  already  abolished  or  started  out  to  ef- 
face immoral  districts.  But  the  outstand- 
ing fact  that  made  the  deepest  impression 
upon  Congress  and  stirred  it  to  immediate 
action  was  the  discovery  that  of  the  second 
million  of  drafted  men  examined  upon  ar- 
rival at  camp,  5.4  per  cent.,  or  six  in  every 
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hundred,  were  infected.  This  percentage 
included  only  obvious  cases;  had  blood 
tests  been  made,  the  proportion,  the  army 
surgeons  stated,  would  have  been  many 
times  that  actually  reported.  Congress 
also  was  influenced  strongly  by  the  reports 
coming  from  Europe  of  the  appalling 
havoc  in  armies  there. 

For  the  American  Army  and  Navy 
measures  were  taken  having  no  prer*^dent 
in  the  history  of  any  country.  By  means 
of  lectures,  motion  pictures  and  literature, 
forceful  exhortations  were  made  to  soldiers 
and  sailors,  appealing  to  their  rational 
natures,  awakening  their  finer  instincts 
and  vividly  presenting  the  perils  to  them- 
selves and  to  society  of  a  lack  of  self-con- 
trol. At  the  same  time  athletic  sports  and 
other  lecreations  and  .amusements  were 
provided  to  engage  their  spare  time. 
European  officers  looked  on  with  undis- 
guised astonishment  at  the  effects  of  these 
methods,  so  opposed  to  all  military  and 
naval  conventions.  Complete  success  of  so 
revolutionary  an  innovation  was  not  to  be 
expected  immediately,  but  the  plan  did 
produce  a  certain  degree  of  success,  justi- 
fying the  belief  that  by  cumulative  exer- 
tions along  the  same  lines  future  results 
would  be  increasingly  greater.  The  chief 
hindrance  is  the  festering  conditions  in 
foreign  countries  surrounding  and  alluring 
our  soldiers  and  sailors;  this  largely  ex- 
plains why  in  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1920,  there  were  14,000  cases  reported  in 
the  army  and  21,000  cases  reported  in  the 
navy. 

In  the  United  States  itself  definite  steps 
could  be  taken  both  to  control  the  diseases 
and  to  try  to  purge  the  country  of  their 
causes.  In  July,  1918,  Congress  passed 
a  bill  creating  a  special  division  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  and 
also  creating  the  United  States  Depart- 
mental Social  Hygiene  Board.  A  total  of 
more  than  $4,000,000  was  appropriated 
for  a  period  of  more  than  two  years. 

The  purposes  for  which  this  appropria- 
tion was  made  available  were  various. 
One  purpose  was  to  assist  the  States  in 
caring  for  civilians  whose  detention,  isola- 
tion, quarantine  or  commitment  to  insti- 
tutions might  be  found  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  military  and  naval  forces 
during  and  after  the  war.  Another  was  to 
protect  the  civil  population.     A  third  pur- 


pose was  to  assist  States  in  building  re- 
formatories and  detention  houses  for  hy- 
gienic, social  and  economic  redemption 
and  restoration  of  disease  carriers.  A 
fourth  was  to  assist  States  in  eradicating 
the  maladies.  Other  purposes  specified  in 
the  bill  were  to  assist  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  scientific  research,  in  developing 
better  methods  of  treating  and  preventing 
the  diseases,  and  in  the  instruction  of  their 
students  in  defensive  hygienic  measures. 

Of  the  S4,000,000,  the  sum  of  $2,000,- 
000  was  set  aside  for  payment  of  State 
boards  of  health  on  condition  that  during 
the  second, year  each  State  should  appro- 
priate the  equivalent  for  every  dollar  re- 
ceived from  the  Federal  Treasury.  Near- 
ly all  the  States  qualified  by  doing  this. 
For  the  establishment  of  a  division 
for  these  ailments  by  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  $200,000  was  ap- 
propriated; this  division  was  directed  to 
study  and  investigate  the  causes,  treatment 
and  prevention  of  the  diseases,  to  co-oper- 
ate with  State  boards  or  departments  of 
health  for  their  prevention  and  control, 
and  .to  take  measures  to  control  their 
spread  in  interstate  traffic.  To  assist 
States  in  protecting  soldiers  and  sailors  by 
isolating  and  caring  for  diseased  persons 
$  J, 000,000  was  appropriated,  and  $600,000 
for  the  developing  by  universities,  colleges 
and  other  suitable  institutions  of  more  ef- 
fective educational  measures  in  the  preven- 
tion of  these  diseases  and  for  psychologi- 
cal research  relating  to  that  undertaking. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  American 
plan  comprised  three  great  conjoined  fea- 
tures— the  medical,  educational  and  legal. 

The  Medical  Phase 

Under  the  medical  phase  of  the  work 
the  first  necessity  was  to  establish  clinics 
specifically  for  treatment  where  it  could 
be  given  free  or  at  cost.  Hitherto,  because 
of  expense,  treatment  by  physicians  had 
been  virtually  closed  to  persons  of  small  or 
moderate  means;  in  consequence  they  be- 
came menaces  to  their  families  and  to  so- 
ciety in  general.  One  reason  for  the  high 
cost  of  treatment  was  the  monopoly  held 
in  Germany  of  the  specific  medicine  re- 
quired, but  during  the  war  a  substance  of 
equal  effect  was  developed  here.  Its  cost 
is  far  less  than  the  German  product;  it  is 
manufactured    under    Government    license 
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and  is  rigidly  tested  by  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  the  cam- 
paign 427  clinics  were  established,  185,200 
patients  received  2,103,900  treatments  at  a 
cost  of  a  dollar  or  less  a  treatment,  and 
41,000  patients  were  discharged  as  no  long- 
er infectious.  In  addition  to  treating  ap- 
plicants, the  clinics,  with  the  aid  of  nurses 
and  social  workers,  have  discovered  in- 
fected persons.  The  reporting  of  infected 
cases  has  long  been  regarded  by  students 
of  the  subject  as  one  of  the  very  first  es- 
sentials in  the  fight.  It  is  all  the  more  im- 
portant because  these  are  maladies  about 
which  many  infected  persons  heretofore 
have  been  exceedingly  sensitive  and  reti- 
cent. 

This  vigorous  medical  and  educational 
campaign  has  had  such  a  perceptible  ef- 
fect that  increasing  numbers  have  come 
forward  to  be  tested  or  to  report.  Like- 
wise State  Boards  of  Health  have  become 
more  efficient  in  reporting.  In  1919  and 
1920  the  State  Boards  of  Health  reported 
326,117  cases,  of  which  243,335  were  cases 
of  the  more  serious  phase.  More  than 
60.000  physicians,  or  about  50  per  cent, 
of  the  physicians  of  the  country,  have 
pledged  co-operation  in  agreeing  to  report 
all  cases  promptly.  The  effort  to  obtain 
complete  reports  is  being  constantly  en- 
larged. Conservative  estimates  made  by 
the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association 
place  the  number  of  civilians  in  the  United 
States  afflicted  at  1,106,000  men  and  420,- 
000  women.  How  many  children  are  suf- 
ferers is  not  known;  a  considerable  num- 
ber have  been  treated  in  the  clinics.  Near- 
ly 74,000  manuals  of  treatment  have  been 
distributed  to  physicians  by  various  Boards 
of  Heahh. 

Educational  Campaign 

To  protect  others,  the  visiting  nurse  or 
social  worker  adds  the  personal  home  visit 
to  clinic  work.  Patients  who  stop  treat- 
ment are  persuaded  to  return  until  cured, 
and  inspections  are  made  to  see  that  ade- 
quate precautions  are  taken  against  the 
spread  of  disease  in  the  home.  To  attract 
the  diseased  to  clinics  and  to  warn  others 
against  habits  leading  to  infection,  150,000 
placards  have  been  posted  throughout  the 
country  in  places  where  they  conspicu- 
ously   command    attention.       Forty-seven 


thousand  placards  were  put  in  railroad 
cars.  Forty-four  State  Boards  of  Health 
have  posted  placards  in  railroad  stations, 
parks  and  other  public  places.  Fully 
28,000  druggists,  or  nearly  60  per  cent,  of 
those  of  the  entire  country,  have  volun- 
tarily agreed  to  stop  the  sale  of  quack 
remedies,  and  of  20,000  newspapers  and 
magazines  19,200  have  agreed  to  exclude 
advertisements  of  quack  doctors  and  medi- 
cal institutions. 

The  educational  program  has  been  both 
diversified  and  corelated.  To  influence 
adolescents  card  exhibits  and  lantern  slides 
were  shown  to  740,000  boys  and  young 
men,  and  appropriately  prepared  pam- 
phlets distributed  among  them.  Thou- 
sands of  high  schools,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  institu- 
tions and  industrial  concerns  have  co-op- 
erated in  showing  these  exhibits.  Vast 
numbers  of  pamphlets  for  parents  were 
circulated.  Four  hundred  college  fraternity 
chapters  asked  for  and  received  exhibit 
material.  There  were  thirty-one  confer- 
ences of  leading  educators  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  regular  sex  instruction;  the 
great  majority  favored  such  courses; 
at  present,  of  the  6,477  high  schools 
reporting  to  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
934  give  this  instruction:  thirty-nine  nor- 
mal schools,  colleges  and  universities  are 
being  aided  in  the  establishment  or  en- 
largement of  hygienic  departments,  and 
more  than  a  hundred  men  and  women  are 
at  work  in  twenty-two  institutions  to  per- 
fect better  medical  treatment  and  pre- 
ventive measures. 

Every  available  agency  has  been  likewise 
utilized  to  educate  adults  to  the  serious- 
ness of  these  diseases.  In  two  years  alone 
exhibits  and  lantern  slides  were  shown  te 
3,600  audiences,  totaling  1,458,000  per- 
sons. Five  thousand  industrial  establish- 
ments have  joined  in  the  campaign.  More 
than  20,500  lectures  attended  by  3.306,000 
persons  were  delivered.  Some  of  the  most 
effective  work  done  was  that  by  colored 
lecturers  among  the  negro  population  of 
the  South,  which  has  been  noted  for  its 
uncommonly  high  proportion  of  these 
diseases.  A  series  of  educational  pam- 
phlets was  published,  and  22,221,000 
copies  distributed.  Nearly  13,000  ministers 
co-operated  by  holding  meetings,  preach- 
ing sermons  and  distributing  these  pam- 
phlets.    More  than  400  libraries  co-oper- 
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ated  by  stocking  with  approved  pamphlets 
and  books  on  sex  education;  some  libraries 
went  to  the  point  of  recommending  their 
use  to  parents.  To  reach  the  foreign  popu- 
lation State  boards  of  health  have  pub- 
lished propaganda  in  many  languages,  and 
have  used  outdoor  billboards  and  street 
car  advertisements.  Although  the  Govern- 
ment appropriation  for  1921  was  much 
smaller  than  that  for  the  two  previous 
years,  the  movement  has  acquired  a  mo- 
mentum which  will  now  to  some  extent 
carry  itself  along. 

Important  Legal  Progress 

What  of  the  legal  side  of  the  campaign? 
Here  we  find  a  list  of  achievements  that 
two  decades  ago  would  have  seemed  chi- 
merical. Immoral  districts  are  rapidly 
vanishing;  in  many  cities  they  have  been 
totally  effaced.  Since  1910  nearly  250  of 
these  districts  have  been  abolished;  of  that 
number  150  have  been  closed  since  1916. 
Twenty-nine  States  require  health  officers 
to  suppress  immoral  professionals,  and 
virtually  all  States  have  laws  prohibiting 
their  activities.  There  are  now  361  Amer- 
ican cities  having  ordinances  on  the  sub- 
ject. Fourteen  States  have  the  single 
standard  code  of  morality,  punishing  the 
male  as  well  as  his  companion. 

Forty-three  States  declare  the  diseases 
contagious  and  dangerous  to  public  health, 
and  authorize  the  examination  of  suspected 
carriers.  The  laws  of  thirty-five  States 
make  it  unlawful  for  an  infected  person 
to  expose  another;  under  these  laws  there 
have  already  been  cases  of  heavy  damages 
awarded  by  the  courts.  Thirty-eight  States 
variously  require  physicians  to  report  all 
cases,  and  thirty-seven  States  compel  phy- 


sicians to  give  patients  circulars  of  infor- 
mation. Thirty-three  States  prohibit  the 
sale  of  drugs  except  on  physicians'  pre- 
scription. Twenty-five  States  require  in- 
fected persons  to  receive  treatment  at  their 
own  or  public  expense;  twenty  require  all 
persons  in  prison  to  be  medically  tested, 
and  eighteen  States  have  laws  prohibiting 
infected  persons  from  working  in  food 
establishments. 

In  the  last  two  years  350  ordinances,  all 
dealing  with  the  control  of  these  diseases, 
have  been  adopted  by  American  munici- 
palities. Some  of  these  ordinances  relate 
to  conditions  not  covered  by  State  laws; 
others  supplement  State  legislation. 

By  themselves  laws  may  not  be  decisive; 
many  a  statute  law  has  become  a  dead 
letter  in  conflict  with  public  opinion.  But 
in  this  case  an  educated  public  opinion  is 
behind  the  laws,  and,  moreover,  what  the 
youthful  of  this  generation  are  being 
taught  will  tenaciously  endure.  Even 
though  there  are  departures  from  the 
lessons,  the  effect  of  the  whole  will  be  a 
salutary  crystallization  into  new  standards 
of  conduct  and  social  ideals  no  breach  of 
which  will  be  widely  tolerated. 

There  remains  one  more  phase  of  the 
subject.  Realizing  that  the  evil  has  been 
transmitted  through  marriage,  a  number 
of  States  have  enacted  laws  providing  a 
measure  of  control  by  prescribing  condi- 
tions attaching  to  the  granting  of  marriage 
licenses.  The  Ail-American  Conference 
resolved  that  these  laws  are  legally  justi- 
fiable as  a  protection  to  the  innocent,  and 
that  they  can  be  made  morally  effective  by 
inculcating  a  high  individual  and  collective 
standard,  in  planting  everywhere  the  ideal 
that  each  man  and  woman  is  a  trustee  of 
the  most  sacred  function  of  the  race. 
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c  the    Chinese    officials   in    Canton    to    give    him    a    concession    to   pull 

fl  down    the    old    city    walls    and    build    an    up-to-date    street    car    line 
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CANTON,  the  ancient, 
walled  and  battle- 
mented  city  of  China; 
Canton,  the  city  of  narrow, 
mere  aisles  of  streets,  filthy, 
winding,  mazelike,  disor- 
dered ;  Canton,  where 
1,500,000  people  crowd  into 
the  smallest  space,  perhaps, 
of  any  city  of  earth;  Can- 
ton, of  which  Kipling  wrote, 
"'  Canton  is  a  big  blue  sink 
of  a  city,  full  of  tunnels,  all 
dark,  and  inhabited  by  yel- 
low devils;  a  city  that  Dore 
ought  to  have  seen.  I'm 
devoutly  thankful  I'm  never 
going  back  there  " ;  Canton, 
of  which  Sir  Edward  Treves 
said,  "  In  this  fearsome  city 
there  is  no  way  which  could 
be  called  a  street.  It  is  a 
strange  and  terrible  town, 
for  there  can  scarcely  be  a 
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TOM    MacINNES 

The  enterprising  young  Canadian 

whose     vision      and     pluck     have 

modernized     the     ancient     capital 

of   Southern  China 
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walled  city  where  so  huge  a  multitude  of 
beings  is  herded  in  a  space  so  cramped  " 
— this  Canton  is  no  more. 

Today  Canton,  capital  of  the  Southern 
Government  under  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen,  is  the 
most  modern  city  in  China — that  is,  real 
China,  for  this  statement  does  not  include 
such  treaty  ports  as  Shanghai  and  Tien- 
tsin, which  are  magnificently  modern  and 
more  European  than  Chinese.  Canton  is 
the  first  Chinese  city  to  have  a  charter, 
something  unknown  in  that  land  until  Dec. 
23,  1920. 

Canton's  six  miles  of  walls,  in  places 
thirty  feet  thick,  are  no  more.  Where 
they  have  stood  for  several  thousand  years 
are  today  broad,  well-paved  boulevards, 
with  modern  motor  buses  operating  on 
schedule,  something  no  other  Chinese  city 
possesses. 

How  all  this  came  about  is  a  human  in- 
terest story,  full  of  happenings  which  put 
the  imagination  of  the  novelist  to  shame. 
Mostly  this  is  the  tale  of  paradoxical  Tom 
Maclnnes,  the  resourceful  white  man  who 
wrought  a  magic  change  in  this  ancient,- 
and  slothful  city  wrapped  in  the 
Oriental  calm  of  3,000  back- 
ward years.  Born  in  Victoria, 
B.  C,  the  son  of  the  Hon.  T.  R. 
Maclnnes,  sometime  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  British  Columbia, 
young  Tom  Maclnnes,  essential- 
ly a  dreamer  of  dreams  and 
a  poet,  was  forced  by  circum- 
stances and  environment  to  tread 
the  sterner  paths  of  law  and 
business.  Exotic  China  drew  his 
interest  and  became  the  object 
of  his  studies,  and  he  acquired 
so  much  knowledge  of  things 
Chinese  that  in  1909  he  was 
given  the  difficult  task  of  draw- 
ing up  the  Canadian  Anti-Opium 
act  and  in  1910  the  Canadian 
Chinese  Immigration  act.  This 
by  way  of  introduction. 

It  was  on  a  day  near  the  end 
of  December,  1916,  that  Tom 
Maclnnes     arrived     in     Canton, 


China,  with  a  great  scheme  in  his  head, 
but  almost  nothing  in  his  pocket.  He 
hoped  to  bring  modern  ways  to  this  teem- 
ing city  of  impossible  streets  and  strange 
commerce.  On  that  day  Canton  was  a  city 
of  some  2,000,000  people,  living  within 
and  without  the  ancient  walls,  and  in  sam- 
pan boats  close  packed  upon  the  numerous 
intersecting  narrow  canals.  But  Canton, 
"  the  City  of  Rams,"  is  a  very  ancient 
place.  Some  three  thousand-odd  years  be- 
fore, so  the  story  goes,  some  fishermen  saw 
three  genii,  carrying  rams,  flying  over  the 
present  site  of  Canton.  Two  of  the  genii 
dropped  their  rams,  which,  falling  to 
earth,  became  petrified.  The  fishermen 
took  this  for  a  good  omen  and  began  the 
building  of  a  city.  Great  walls  were 
reared  in  time  in  a  huge  circle  ending  on 
the  bank  of  the  Pearl  River,  yyfhich  shut 
in  the  remaining  side  of  the  place.  In  the 
course  of  many  years  a  new  city  has  been 
built  up  without  the  walls,  till  they  now 
form  a  circle  within  the  present  one. 

The  whole  area  on  that  December  day 
of  Tom  Maclnnes's  arrival  was  a  maze  of 
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Six  miles  of  ancient  walls 
such  as  this  were  torn 
down  to  give  place  to  a 
motor  bus  line  and  other 
modern  improvements  in 
Canton 
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exceedingly  narrow  streets  from  seven  to 
fifteen  feet  wide.  The  only  modes  of 
transportation  were  the  sedan  and  rick- 
sha. Into  this  labyrinth  the  Canadian 
plunged  on  a  tour  of  inspection  connected 
with  the  working  out  of  his  big  idea.  Many 
days  he  spent  wandering  among  the  tun- 
nel-like streets  and  in  the  shadow  of  walls 
reared  when  his  own  ancestors  still  dressed 
in  skins  and  lived  most  primitively.  Often 
from  roof  to  roof  across  the  streets 
through  which  he  passed  were  stretched 
bamboo  mats  to  keep  off  the  sun.  Reso- 
lutely braving  all  the  smells  of  dried  fish, 
live  fish,  and  countless  other  commodities, 
the  promoter  toured  the  city.  In  certain 
portions  of  the  town  enterprising  Chinese 
merchants  had  written  signs  in  English, 
quaintly  advertising  their  wares  in  ways 
they  believed  would  be  attractive  to  the 
foreign  devils,  such  as:  "Dentistry  Prac- 
ticed .With  Great  Peace!"  "First-Class 
Gambling!  "  "  Coffins.  Domestic  and  in 
Latest  Foreign  Fashions!  " 

In  his  wanderings  the  promoter  came 
upon  another  phase  of  the  Orient — ^the 
street  of  executions,  where  two  strong- 
armed  Chinese  with  swords  razor-sharp  cut 
off  the  heads  of  criminals  kneeling  with 
hands  tied  behind  their  backs.  After  the 
beheading  was  completed  the  relatives  of 
the  dead  came,  and  upon  the  payment  of  a 
small  sum  to  the  executioner  were  permit- 
ted to  take  away  the  body  and  sew  the  head 
on  again.  If  they  did  not  do  this  the  de- 
ceased would  have  to  go  through  the  here- 
after headless,  which  is  a  very  terrible 
happening,  to  be  prevented  if  possible. 
Another  form  of  execution,  even  more  hor- 
rible, the  white  man  also  witnessed — that 
of  death  by  slow  strangulation.  The  vic- 
tim is  placed  in  a  cage  of  upright  poles, 
which  has  a  collar  that  closes  tightly 
around  the  man's  neck.  When  first  locked 
in  the  cage  the  criminal  has  beneath  his 
feet  layer  on  layer  of  bricks  to  support  his 
body,  but,  layer  by  layer,  these  are  kicked 
away,  causing  him  to  hang  more  and  more 
by  the  neck  till  slow  strangulation  brings 
death. 

Aided  by  a  good  guide  and  interpreter, 
Ah  Fong  by  name,  the  promoter  over- 
looked nothing  in  the  way  of  sights.  His 
wanderings  brought  him  presently  to  the 
Temple  of  the  Five  Hundred  Genii.  The 
interior  of  the   temple  is   cruciform,   and 


down  the  aisles  and  transepts,  ranged  op- 
posite each  other,  are  hundreds  of  statues 
of  various  saints  and  heroes  and  teachers 
who,  in  some  manner,  touched  the  life  and 
affairs  of  Canton,  and  who  are  known  by 
the  Cantonese  to  have  attained  the  rank  of 
genii  or  lesser  gods  in  the  higher  worlds 
of  existence.  They  are  mostly  of  Mongo- 
lian cast  of  feature,  hut  some  unmistak- 
ably Indian,  Malay  and  Japanese  are  to  be 
seen,  and  one  African.  They  all  differ  in 
design  and  attitude,  and  are  done  with 
great  artistry.  Some  are  rapt  in  con- 
templation, some  with  uplifted  hand  are 
teaching,  some  are  laughing  over  an  an- 
cient joke  or  at  life  itself.  But  along  one 
transept  is  the  strangest  of  all,  one  whom 
few  Europeans  have  ever  heard  of  as  being 
there,  though  great  is  his  name  among 
them.  Before  thrs  figure  the  promoter 
stopped  suddenly.  It  showed  a  man  dressed 
in  the  costume  of  medieval  Europe  and 
with  a  European  form  of  beard. 

"  Who  is  that.  Ah  Fong?  "  the  Canadian 
asked  his  guide. 

"  Oh,  him  belong  Marco  Polo."  an- 
swered the  guide. 

Back  to  the  promoter  came  memories  of 
himself  as  a  boy  of  12,  poring  over  a  book 
translated  freely  into  good  seventeenth 
century  English  and  unspoiled  by  the  ex- 
purgationist.  The  gap  of  years  was 
bridged,  and  he  must  do  honor  to  the  soul 
of  his  boyhood  hero,  found  again  in  effigy 
in  this  unexpected  place.  So  before  this 
famous  old  traveler,  whom  even  the  Chi- 
nese have  apotheosized,  the  Canadian  in  a 
heathen  temple  did  homage  to  his  child- 
hood idol.  Calling  for  a  priest  and  an 
acolyte,  and  standing  before  the  altar  to 
Marco  Polo,  the  Canadian  solemnly  lit 
seven  joss  sticks  and  three  red  candles, 
and  bowed  three  times  to  the  idol,  while 
the  acolyte  beat  tumultuously  upon  a 
great  bronze  gong,  and  the  priest  stood  by 
in  meditation  and  approval.  Ever  after- 
ward the  promoter  passed  in  that  temple 
for  a  pious  man  and  a  scholar. 

Alongside  the  city  is  a  sandbar  on  which 
foreigners  were  some  time  ago  given  the 
right  to  live.  The  British  and  French  have 
made  of  it  an  island  of  beauty.  A  granite 
bund  protects  it  all  around  from  the  ca- 
pricious Pearl  River.  It  is  covered  with 
spacious  and  artistic  consulates  and  for- 
eign mercantile  houses  and  residences,  and 
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is  gay  with  gardens  always  in  bloom. 
One  meets  here  mostly  Europeans  and  non- 
Chinese  Asiatics.  Here,  just  before  De- 
cember ended,  the  promoter  presented 
himself  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  British 
Consul.  Consuls  in  the  Orient  assume 
great  control  over  and  responsibility  for 
their  nationals,  and  so  it  is  just  as  well  to 
be  on  polite  terms  with  them.  Their  man- 
ner seems  to  be  a  matter  of  long  training, 
and  it  is  very  suitable  for  hot  climates. 
Something  after  this  manner  they  talked: 

Tom  Maclnnes — "  Yes,  I  am  a  Cana- 
dian." 

The  Consul — "  What  are  you  here  for?" 

T.  M.— "  Thought  I  would  like  to  build 
a  tramway." 

Consul—"  Where?" 

T.  M.— "Canton." 

Consul — "  Well,  that's  a  large  order. 
May  I  ask  if  you  have  been  around  the 
city?" 

T.  M. — "  Yes,  I  have  wandered  about  a 
bit.  It  seems  to  be  a  regular  old  home 
town  for  one  kind  of  people,  doesn't  it?" 
(This  remark,  so  typically  American  in 
phrasing,  passed  quite  over  the  Consul's 
head.) 

Consul — "  So,  you  have  been  in  the  city ; 
and  what  kind  of  tramway  could  be  built 
in  it?" 

T-  M. — "  The  old  walls  are  of  no  use 
now  for  defensive  purposes.  The  city  has 
grown  far  beyond  them.  They  almost  form 
a  circle  within  it  and  they  must  be  at  least 
forty-five  feet  thick  at  the  base.  That 
would  be  wide  enough  and  a  circular  tram 
might  pay." 

Consul — "You  had  better  go  home  and 
forget  about  it.  The  Chinese  would  never 
let  you  take  those  walls  down,  even  if  any 
capitalist  is  willing  to  advance  money  for 
such  a  purpose." 

T.  M. — "You  may  be  right;  you  ought 
to  know.  But,  anyway,  I  would  like  to 
have  a  talk  with  the  Governor.  Could  you 
arrange  it  for  me?" 

Consul — "  No!  No!  Can't  have  you  run- 
ning around  these  Yamens,  you  know,  un- 
less I  were  to  send  the  Vice  Consul  with 
you.  Even  if  the  Governor  did  consent  to 
see  you,  he  would  only  want  to  make  a 
loan  from  you,  and  could  give  no  good 
security.  But  the  Governor  is  giving  a 
reception  to  foreigners  on  New  Year's 
night.     I  might  get  an  invitation  for  you. 


and  you  would  be  presented.  But  that 
would  be  all." 

The  promoter  accepted. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  city  bund  are  open 
grounds,  gardens  and  official  buildings. 
In  one  of  the  largest  of  these  the  recep- 
tion was  held.  It  being  wartime,  the  va- 
rious nationalities  were  gathered  into  lit- 
tle groups,  those  favoring  the  Allies  hob- 
nobbing together,  and  those  in  sympathy 
with  Germany  gathering  as  far  removed  as 
possible  from  the  others.  From  each  of 
the  groups  those  guests  to  be  presented 
were  led  singly  to  his  Excellency,  Chu 
Chin-Ian,  Civil  Governor  of  Canton,  a  hand- 
some Northerner  over  six  feet  in  height, 
who  wore  European  evening  dress  and  car- 
ried himself  as  a  most  finished  gentleman. 
He  spoke  neither  Cantonese  nor  English, 
but  through  his  secretary  addressed  a  few 
words  in  Mandarin  to  each  guest  as  pre- 
sented. When  the  turn  of  Tom  Maclnnes 
came,  he  found  himself  in  luck:  the  Gov- 
ernor's secretary.  Dr.  Lin  Tze-feng,  had 
been  connected  with  the  Chinese  Embassy 
in  London,  toward  the  end  of  1914,  and 
had  known  Maclnnes  well.  So  the  would- 
by  promoter  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the 
doctor.  Immediately  after  meeting  the 
Governor,  Maclnnes  had  still  another  piece 
of  luck:  he  met  with  Judge  Peter  Hing, 
who  had  formerly  lived  in  Victoria,  Can- 
ada, where  the  promoter  and  he  had  been 
the  best  of  friends.  Peter  Hing  was  a 
splendid  type  of  the  modern  Chinese.  He 
was  the  first  Chinese  to  graduate  from  Mc- 
Gill  University  in  Canada. 

With  the  aid  of  these  two  former  ac- 
quaintances Maclnnes  soon  got  a  private 
audience  with  the  Governor,  which  the 
Consul  had  said  was  impossible.  The  Gov- 
ernor approved  of  the  idea  of  a  tramway 
and  the  new  street  system  the  promoter  had 
in  view.  But  there  were  many  ancient 
and  stubborn  obstacles.  One  meeting  fol- 
lowed another  at  the  Yamen,  until  one  fine 
morning  the  final  one  came.  The  pro- 
moter faced  Dr.  Lu,  ex-Minister  for  China 
at  the  Court  of  St.  James's,  General  Tom 
Ho-ming,  Admiral  Tom  Hsia-Heng,  head 
of  Canton  River  Commissary  Board,  and 
several  foreign-trained,  English-speaking 
Chinese  engineers.  All  of  them  could  ask 
awkward  and  penetrating  questions,  and 
could  also  appreciate  whether  the  replies 
had  value.    The  promoter  was  accustomed 
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to  being  cross-examined,  but  he  was  hard 
put  to  it  for  over  an  hour  answering  men 
he  needs  must  convince.  He  had  only  an 
idea  to  sell,  but  it  was  a  worth-while  one, 
in   return   for  the  presenting  of  which  he 


desired    to 


a    concession    ^ranted    to 


himself   which  would  be  worth  money  to 
him  in  the  financial  market  of  the  world. 


New  building-  of  the 
Kwangtung-  Tramway 
Company  in  Canton, 
with  a  view  of  one  of 
the  first  motor  omni- 
buses to  operate  on 
regular  schedule  in 
Chinese  history 


The   official  buildings   in   Canton   in  which   Maclnnes  and  the  local   dignitaries 
met   on  the  occasion  that  led  to  the  trantformaton   of  the  city 
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A  glimpse  of  the  re- 
construction that  is 
transforming  the  City 
of  Canton,  China.  The 
old  street  here  shown 
in  process  of  trans- 
formation is  now  one 
of  the  finest  boule- 
vards   in    the    city 


In  order  to  do  this  he  must  in  some  way 
cover  up  his  lack  of  funds.  So,  after  the 
assembled  potentates  had  asked  all  the 
questions  about  the  engineering  and  con- 
tracting side  of  the  proposition,  and  turned 
to  matters  of  finance,  the  promoter  took 
a  course  of  action  unique  in  the  history  of 
white  man's  endeavor  in  this  land.  He 
knew  that  it  was  an  unheard-of  thing  in 
China  to  grant  a  concession  to  a  white  man 
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View  of  another  of  Canton's  new  avenues  as  it  looked  *in  1920,  when  some  of 
the  old  buildings  still  remained  to  be  cleared  away.  Contrast  the  narrow  street 
on  the  right  of  the  canal  with  the  beginning  of  the  broad  boulevard  on  the  left 
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without  a  preliminary  payment  to  the 
"  reptile  fund "  or,  as  they  say  in  the 
more  direct  Oriental  way,  "  cumshaw." 
This  squeeze  in  advance  is  what  almost 
every  official  is  on  the  lookout  for.  But 
the  promoter  had  no  funds  to  meet  this. 
So  when  the  potentates  turned  to  the  ques- 
tion of  finance  the  promoter  with  great 
dignity  took  the  floor  and  delivered  him- 
self of  the  following  address: 

"  Will  you  please  inform  his  Excellency 
that  this  matter  of  a  tramway  and  other 
city  changes  is,  after  all,  a  small  affair 
with  me.  I  have  enormous  projects  in  view 
in  China,  so  that  if  there  is  really  any 
desire  to  inaugurate  a  policy  of  municipal 
improvement  in  Canton  such  as  I  have  out- 
lined, the  only  way  in  which  I  can  be  as- 
sured his  Excellency  and  gentry  look  fa- 
vorably upon  my  plan  will  be  for  him  to 
authorize  the  payment  to  me  of  a  small 
amount,  say  $2,000,  to  cover  the  fare  and 
entertainment  of  one  of  our  engineers  for 
a  couple  of  months  while  he  goes  thor- 
oughly into  the  matter.  If  this  is  agreed  to, 
I  will  assure  his  Excellency  that  every- 
thing will  be  done  to  give  the  residents  of 
Canton  an  up-to-date  street  transportation 
system  and  streets  of  most  modern  kind."" 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this,  the 
promoter  took  his  leave. 

A  few  days  later  he  received  a  letter 
from  the  Governor  accepting  his  offer  and 
enclosing  the  money  to  cover  the  engineer's 
expenses,  and  a  few  months  later  he 
pocketed  the   much-desired   concession. 

A  minor  revolution  which  disorganized 
things  in  the  land  in  1917  delayed  the  be- 
ginning of  the  work,  which  was  fortunate, 
in  that  it  gave  Maclnnes  time  to  look 
around  and  find  a  capitalist  group  to  fi- 
nance the  scheme,  which  it  seemed  would 
eventually  be  very  profitable.  Having  got 
a  little  money  out  of  the  Chinese  by 
sheer  nerve  and  the  knowledge  of  the  value 
of  the  unexpected  turn  in  meeting  Oriental 
psychology,  Maclnnes  decided  it  should 
not  be  hard  to  get  a  larger  sum.  There 
lived  in  Hongkong  a  Chinese  business 
man  of  wide  experience  in  Mexico  and  Cal- 
ifornia, one  of  the  outstanding  figures  in 
Chinese  commercial  life  today,  one  Eng 
Hok-fong.  He  controlled  a  line  of  steam- 
ships plying  between  the  Orient  and  North 
America.  Quite  a  number  of  these  had  been 
commandeered  by  the  British  and  sunk  by 


German  torpedoes.  On  the  day  Tom 
Maclnnes  went  to  Eng  Hok-fong  the  latter 
was  in  funds,  having  just  received  a  cou- 
ple of  million  dollars  indemnity  from  the 
British  for  his  ships.  He  listened  to  the 
tramway  proposition  with  interest  and  de- 
cided that  he  would  raise  all  the  money 
needed. 

In  August,  1919,  work  was  begun. 
Never  perhaps  in  history  have  stranger 
contracts  been  taken  than  in  this  ancient 
city.  The  walls  were  known  to  contain 
great  quantities  of  jade,  ancient  coins  and 
ornaments,  which  had  been  hidden  through 
the  centuries  by  bandits  and  others,  and 
which  had  not  been  recovered.  So  when 
the  time  came  to  let  the  contracts  for  tak- 
ing down  the  walls,  the  tramway  company 
found  the  contractors  offering  to  do  all 
the  work  for  nothing.  The  work  was  let 
to  certain  applicants,  and  so  great  was  the 
amount  of  treasure  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  walls  that  every  one  of  them  made 
money  on  the  job,  though  the  work  was 
done  gratis. 

The  concession  granted  to  Messrs.  Tom 
Maclnnes,   Peter  Hing  and  Sam  Kee  was 
transferred    to    the    Kwangtung    Tramway 
Company,  of  which  Eng  Hok-fong  is  Pres 
ident    and    Managing    Director    for    life, 
Messrs.  Maclnnes  and  Sam  Kee  are  Direc 
tors  for  seven  years.     Peter  Hing  was  ap 
pointed  General  Manager,  with  a  compe 
tent  Scotch  engineer  in  charge  of  the  work 
So  great  portions  of  the  ancient  walls  were 
torn  down. 

Thousands  of  houses  lining  the  little 
lanes,  by  courtesy  called  streets,  were 
swept  away  to  make  place  for  wide  boule- 
vards, varying  from  80  to  125  feet  in 
width.  Twenty-five  feet  of  space  down  the 
centre  of  these  was  right  of  way  for  the 
Kwangtung  Tramway  Company,  which  re- 
ceived the  sole  monopoly  for  twenty-five 
years  to  build  and  operate  lines  in  any 
part  of  Canton  or  its  suburbs.  The  con- 
sideration paid  was  $1,000,000,  all  of 
which  the  Government  decided  to  use  to 
complete  new  highways. 

Thus  out  of  the  idea  of  an  almost  pen- 
niless Canadian  has  come  a  cleaner, 
brighter  city,  but  one  still  picturesque.  I 
should  add  that  the  original  idea  of  tram- 
cars  was  changed  at  the  last  minute  and 
motor  buses  of  the  latest  European  type 
substituted.     These    oarry    thirty    passen- 
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gers,  one-third  first 
class,  two-thirds  sec- 
ond class. 

In  the  Winter  of 
1920-21  the  promoter 
returned  to  Vancouver 
for  a  brief  visit,  sail- 
ing again  in  Septem- 
ber for  the  Orient,  on 
big  business  bound. 
This  time  he  had  con- 
ceived one  of  the  most 
important  projects 

ever  undertaken  by  a 
citizen  of  the  empire. 
The  outcome  of  this 
the  world  will  no 
doubt  hear  of  in  due 
course. 

But  though  a  successful  man  in  the 
world  of  business,  Tom  Maclnnes  still  re- 
mains the  poet.  Recently  the  China  Mail 
printed  some  of  his  work,  which  was 
hailed  by  critics  as  giving  one  of  the  most 
vivid  pictures  of  things  Chinese  which  a 
white  man  had  written. 


Trading  boats  on 
the  river  at  Can- 
ton, with  a  glimpse 
of  the  teeming 
population  of  the 
waterfront 
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CANTON  AND  THE  WAR  IN  THE  NORTH 

The  Canton  Government,  headed  by  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen,  is  a 
rival  of  the  Peking  Government  for  control  of  the  whole  of 
China.  It  was  therefore  keenly  interested  in  the  recent 
war  for  possession  of  Peking,  though  at  that  time  it  was 
completely  cut  off  from  the  Northern  capital  by  the  inter- 
vening presence  of  Wu  Pei-fu's  army,  which  was  in  deadly 
conflict  with  that  of  Chang  Tso-lin.  In  the  recent  past  Dr. 
Sun  had  tried  to  get  into  touch  with  General  Wu  for  the 
purpose  of  joining  forces  against  General  Chang,  but  the 
two  were  never  able  to  come  to  terms,  and  finally  Wu,  by 
crushing  a  Hunan  movement  inspired  by  Canton,  incurred 
the  enmity  of  Sun  Yat-sen.  Thus  when  Wu  and  Chang 
began  battling  in  the  North,  the  Canton  Government  indi- 
cated a  willingness  to  form  an  alliance  with  Chang;  but  Wu 
was  the  victor,  thus  leaving  to  Sun  Yat-sen  the  task  of  de- 
ciding what  he  would  do  in  the  new  situation.  (See  article 
on  China.) 


THE  WOMEN  OF  INDIA. 

By  An  Indian  Prince 

TJie  custom  of  seclusion  and  its  effect  upon  Hindu  life— Pas- 
sionate reverence  of  the  Indian  wife  for  her  husband  and  the 
solution  of  the  mother-in-law  problem— Sanctity  of  rnothcrhood 


THE  great  distinction  of  Indian  life  in 
Western  eyes  is  its  vast  antiquity; 
even  its  trifles  are  white  with  age.  It 
is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  Occidentals 
have  not  made  a  closer  study  of  one  phase 
of  Indian  social  life,  of  which  the  Western 
world  has  cherished  a  completely  mistaken 
idea.  I  refer  to  the  place  which  Indian 
women  hold  in  the  national  life.  When- 
ever, in  my  conversations  with  Europeans 
and  Americans,  this  topic  is  broached,  I 
have  learned  to  expect  the  inevitable  ques- 
tion, "Why  do  Indians  hide  their  wo- 
men? "  Of  course,  Westerners  have 
never  given  a  thought  to  the  possibility 
that  Indian  women,  far  from  being  "  hid- 
den," are  happy  and  contented  in  their 
seclusion,  and  in  all  probability  would,  if 
given  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  the 
"'  freedom  "  of  the  women  of  the  West,  still 
adhere  to  their  own  mode  of  life.  The 
idea  that  Indian  husbands  are  modern 
Bluebeards  is  false.  They  are  as  tender 
in  their  solicitude  for  the  material  conifort 
of  their  wives  as  the  husbands  of  any  other 
race  or  creed. 

The  purda-nashin  system  regulates  the 
life  of  the  Indian  woman.  She  lives  in 
what  is  known  as  a  zenana.  A  zenana  is 
not  a  harem.  In  a  harem,  some  Oriental 
potentate,  such  as  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
or  the  Shah  of  Persia,  houses  his  multi- 
tudinous wives.  In  a  zenana,  the  female 
members  of  a  Hindu  household — the 
mother,  wife,  married  sisters  and  near  fe- 
male relatives  of  the  master  of  the  house 
— pass  their  days.  There  is  no  plurality 
of  wives.  Hindus  are  not  polygamous. 
The  zenana  is  no  vulgar  prison,  but  a 
shrine.  Bereft  of  its  concealment,  the 
Indian  woman  would  feel  dishonored  and 
unprotected.  The  verv  possibility  of  a 
blaze  of  publicity  shed  on  delicate,  high- 


bred womanhood  is  repugnant  to  the  In- 
dian mind.  To  it  the  true  environment 
of  holiness  is  remoteness,  shadow,  silence 
and  obscurity.  While  we  talk  of  the  se- 
clusion of  Indian  women,  however,  as  if 
it  were  a  fact,  we  must  be  careful  to  guard 
against  misconception.  In  society  and  in 
the  streets,  it  is  practically  true  that  men 
are  to  be  seen  alone,  except  for  the  lower 
castes  of  women,  who  are  employed  in 
various  menial  capacities.  In  the  zenana, 
however,  every  woman  has  familiar  social 
intercourse  with  some  man  or  men  in  the 
family.  There  is  no  question  of  ostracism 
from  male  society  or  complete  segregation. 
The  relation  between  brothers  and  sisters- 
in-law  is  all  gayety.  Cousins  count  as 
brothers  and  sisters.  And  from  the  fact 
that  every  woman  has  her  rightful  place 
in  some  family,  it  follows  that  there  is  as 
much,  if  not  more,  healthy  human  inter- 
course with  men  in  almost  every  Hindu 
woman's  life  than  in  the  case  of  thousands 
of  single  women,  living  alone,  or  follow- 
ing professional  careers,  in  the  suburbs  of 
London  or  New  York. 

The  Seclusion  of  Women 

The  question  has  often  arisen  as  to  why 
Hindu  women  adopted  this  method  of  liv- 
ing, this  self-imposed  seclusion.  The  state- 
ment that  it  arose  as  a  protection  against 
the  violence  of  a  ruling  race  is  thoughtless 
and  untrue.  Many  European  historians 
insist   on   holding  this   view,  basing  their 
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arguments  on  the  fact  that  the  custom  in 
its  present  form  dates  from  the  period  of 
Moslem  rule.  But  what  induced  the  Mos- 
lem to  screen  his  women?  Whom  had  he 
to  fear?  Further,  it  is  claimed  that 
the  Mohammedan  himself  adopted  the 
practice  from  Persia,  China  or  Greece. 
Such  explanations  are,  therefore,  not  con- 
vincing. Others  maintain  that  the  custom 
was  due  to  climatic  conditions,  and  that 
the  excessive  heat,  inducing  scantiness  of 
clothing,  is  a  solution  of  the  problem. 
This  cannot  be,  for  in  that  case  the  prov- 
ince of  Madras  would  be  more  deeply 
permeated  by  the  custom  than  the  province 
of  Bengal,  as  the  Madras  temperature  is 
many  degrees  higher.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  very  opposite  is  the  case.  The  women 
of  Madras  enjoy  considerable  freedom. 
Undoubtedly  the  cloistering  of  women  was 
spread  in  Hindustan  by  no  other  means 
than  by  the  force  of  fashion  and  imperial 
prestige  immediately  after  the  Moslem  in- 
vasion. When  Mohammedan  rule  was 
firmly  established  the  custom  sunk  deep 
into  Hindu  habit. 

There  is  truth  in  the  idea  that  society 
in  a  military  state  always  tends  to  seclude 
its  women.  The  Mogul  method  of  govern- 
ment in  India  was  military,  and  it  would 
have  remained  military  to  this  day  if  Clive 
and  Warren  Hastings  had  not  shattered  its 
power.  But  though  the  Mohammedan  lost 
his  throne,  he  adhered  with  strict  precision 
to  his  custom  of  confining  his  women.  The 
screen  is  always  more  easily  lifted  for  the 
Hindu  woman  than  for  the  Mohammedan. 
No  Mohammedan  woman,  whether  she  be 
of  the  Shia  or  the  Sunni  sect,  goes  un- 
covered outside  her  zenana,  except,  as  I 
have  mentioned  before,  those  of  the  lower 
classes,  who  are  compelled  to  earn  their 
living  by  doing  menial  household  and 
such-like  work.  As  far  as  Hindu  women 
are  concerned,  only  the  Brahmo-Somaj 
community,  who,  strictly  speaking,  are  not 
orthodox,  move  about  as  freely  as  the  wo- 
men of  Europe  and  America. 

If  we  analyze  the  conventions  that  dom- 
inate an  Indian  woman's  life,  we  cannot 
fail  to  come  upon  an  exceedingly  stern 
canon  of  self-control.  The  closeness  and 
intimacy  of  the  family  life  and  the  num- 
ber of  interests  that  have  to  be  considered 
make  strict  discipline  necessary,  doubtless, 
for  the  sake  of  peace.  A  husband  or  a  wife 


seldom  or  never  address  each  other  in  the 
presence  of  others.  A  wife  may  not  name 
her  husband,  much  less  praise  him.  All 
these  things  are  for  the  protection  of  the 
community,  lest  it  be  outraged  by  the 
parading  of  a  relationship  of  intimacy. 
This  constant  and  happy  subordination  of 
one's  self  is  not  an  individual  character- 
istic, for  it  is  recognized  and  required  by 
society  at  large.  What  makes  this  self- 
sacrifice  (if  I  may  call  it  so)  more  re- 
markable is  the  fact  that  the  Indian  wo- 
man is  unaware  of  it.  Her  charities  are 
required  of  her.  Her  vows  and  penances 
are  unknown  even  to  her  husband,  and 
were  they  told  they  would  scarcely  excite 
remark  in  a  community  where  all  make 
similar  sacrifices.  The  duty  of  tending 
the  sick  is  so  much  a  matter  of  course  to 
the  Indian  woman  that  she  does  not  dream 
of  it  as  a  special  function. 

Up  to  her  thirteentth  or  fourteenth  year 
the  life  of  the  average  Indian  girl  is  with- 
out incident.  Till  then  she  has  been  a 
happy  child,  running  about  in  freedom, 
bareheaded,  eating  and  drinking  what  she 
wished.  Till  now  life  has  been  full  of 
indulgences,  for  her  own  parents,  with  the 
shadow  of  early  betrothal  and  separation 
hanging  over  them,  have  seen  no  reason 
for  any  severity  which  would  bring  in  its 
train,  both  for  parents  and  child,  a  life- 
long  regret. 

The  Hindu  Bride 

From  the  moment  of  her  betrothal,  how- 
ever, the  girl's  experiences  gradually 
change,  and  from  the  day  of  her  marriage 
there  grows  about  her  an  atmosphere  of 
calmness  and  reserve.  Even  her  appear- 
ance undergoes  a  change.  Her  hair  is 
parted,  no  longer  childishly  brushed  back; 
and  at  the  parting  there  is  a  touch  of  ver- 
milion. Her  head  is  now  always  covered 
with  a  veil.  The  wedding  ceremony  itself 
is  simple.  On  the  bi^dal  evening  the 
bride  is  brought  before  her  young  hus- 
band, and  they  are  told  that  the  moment 
is  auspicious  for  their  first  look  at  each 
other.  It  is  the  parents  of  the  bride  and  the 
bridegroom  who  arrange  the  preliminaries 
of  marriage,  and  husband  and  wife  see 
each  other  for  the  first  time  only  when  the 
ceremony  is  performed.  The  old  Vedic 
fire  is  used  to  celebrate  the  rites  of  their 
union.     This  is  a  custom  that  has  its  origin 
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in  the  sacred  Vedas,  the  books  compiled 
by  Manu,  whose  name  is  reverenced 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
India.  The  girl  flings  a  garland  of  flowers 
about  the  neck  of  her  bridegroom,  in  ex- 
quisite symbolism  of  the  bond  that  is  to 
liold  them;  and  finally  they  take  seven 
steps  together,  hand  in  hand,  while  the 
priest  chants  appropriate  texts  for  each 
stage  of  life.     Such  is  the  wedding. 

The  young  wife's  feet  are  unshod,  and 
the  gold  wedding  bracelet  on  the  left  wrist 
supplies  the  only. hint  of  girlish  vanity. 
But  she  has  other  jewels.  Those  that  she 
wears  daily  are  of  plain  gold,  more  or  less 
richly  worked,  but  on  her  wedding  night 
she  wears  the  siti,  or  triple  coronal,  set 
with  gems.  Arms  and  neck  are  gay  with 
flashing  stones.  All  these  are  her  dower, 
given  by  her  father  to  be  her  personal 
property.  Not  even  her  husband  can  touch 
them  without  her  consent,  though  he  will 
add  to  them  occasionally  at  festive  mo- 
ments. These  more  elaborate  ornaments, 
however,  are  worn  only  on  great  occasions, 
but  meanwhile  the  silver  anklets,  the 
golden  necklet  and  a  few  bangles  are 
enough  for  daily  use.  The  wife  knows 
her  right  to  her  own  ornaments  quite  well, 
yet  often  an  Indian  wife  will  voluntarily 
give  up  the  whole  of  this  little  resource 
in  order  that  her  husband  may  weather 
some  financial  crisis;  and  an  Indian  mother 
will  make  the  same  sacrifice  in  order  to  give 
her  son  an  education.  The  one  thing  from 
which  the  wife  will  never  part,  however, 
unless  widowhood  lays  its  icy  hand  upon 
her  life,  is  that  ring  of  iron  covered  with 
gold  and  worn  on  the  left  wrist,  which  is 
the  sign  of  the  indissoluble  bond  of  her 
marriage — her  wedding  ring,  in  fact. 

Husband-Worship 

The  newly  married  wife  comes  to  her 
new  home  with  all  the  shyness  of  a  re- 
ligious novice.  The  very  form  of  her 
zenana,  with  its  pillared  courtyards,  is  that 
of  a  cloister.  In  the  presence  of  a  man 
or  before  a  senior,  the  veil  is  always 
dropped.  This  is  the  token  of  a  real 
retirement.  The  wife  cooks  for  her  hus- 
band and  serves  him,  sitting  before  him 
as  he  eats  to  fan  away  the  flies  and  mos- 
quitos.  Before  receiving  his  blessing  she 
prostrates  herself  before  him,  touching  his 
feet  with  her  head.       This  is  no   slavish 


flattery,  no  human  worship.  The  emo- 
tions of  the  Indian  wife  may  be  described 
as  a  passionate  reverence.  Cloistered  and 
veiled,  the  Indian  wife  devotes  herself  to 
only  one  name — that  of  her  husband. 
Hers  is  a  love  that  asks  for  no  better  re- 
turn than  the  power  of  more  abundant  lov- 
ing. Other  men  are  only  as  shadows  to 
her,  and  her  feet  are  ready  at  all  times 
to  go  forth  on  any  path  as  the  companion 
of   her   husband. 

It  is  often  said  that  all  this  spoils  the 
Indian  man  and  renders  him  careless  of 
the  comfort  of  others.  This  is  not  true. 
The  love  he  has  for  his  wife  has  in  it  a 
deep  feeling  of  protection,  and  in  all  his 
relations  with  her  tenderness  is  the  ruling 
note.  He  receives  all  these  attentions 
entirely  without  personal  vanity.  Indians 
believe  that  adoration  is  the  greatest  op- 
portunity of  the  soul,  and  this  idea  has 
sunk  deep  into  the  life  of  the  people. 
When,  therefore,  the  wife  displays  her 
great  power  of  loving,  the  husband  recog- 
nizes that  it  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  his 
wife  to  realize  the  highest  wish  of  her  soul. 
He  knows  that  it  is  not  his  own  worthiness 
that  inspires  her  affection. 

It  is  true  that  Indian  men  do  not  rise 
when  a  woman  enters ;  that  they  remain 
standing  till  she  is  seated;  that  they  do  not 
hasten  to  open  the  door  through  which 
she  is  about  to  pass.  It  is  not  according 
to  the  etiquette  of  the  country  to  do  these 
things.  With  regard  to  the  last  point, 
it  is  their  idea  that  man  should  precede 
woman,  maintaining  the  ancient  tradition 
of  the  path-breaker  in  the  jungle,  that 
should  there  be  danger  in  front  the  man 
is  in  a  position  to  safeguard  the  woman. 
Thus,  honor  for  the  weaker  is  expressed 
in  one  way -in  the  West  and  quite  other- 
wise in  India,  but  the  underlying  principle 
is  the  same  in  both  countries.  An  Indian 
turns  to  the  memory  of  his  own  mother 
for  the  ideal  perfection,  and  there  is  some- 
thing of  motherhood  that  he  brings  to  his 
wife,  while  as  the  years  go  on,  and  their 
union  has  been  blessed  with  issue,  he  leans 
more  and  more  to  the  habit  of  addressing 
her  as,  "  0  thou,  mother  of  our  child," 
and  presenting  her  to  newcomers  as  "  my 
children's  mother,"  thus  reflecting  upon 
her  his  worship  of  motherhood.  In  early 
manhood  he  trusts  to  her  advice  to  mod- 
erate his  own  rasher  impulses;  in  old  age 
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he  becomes,  as  everywhere  in  the  world, 
more  entirely  the  eldest  of  her  children, 
and  she  more  and  more  the  real  centre  of 
the  home. 

In  his  first  days  of  married  life  the 
husband  eats  food  that  is  prepared  alone 
by  his  wife,  and  one  of  her  devotions  is 
the  fast,  not  broken  till  he  has  eaten  and 
their  talk  is  over,  though  her  evening  meal 
might  in  this  way  be  delayed  till  long  past 
midnight.  With  the  responsibilities  of 
her  household  upon  her,  the  Indian  wife 
often  feeds  a  whole  multitude  before  she 
takes  her  own  turn. 

Indian  Home  Life 

The  Injdian  bride  comes  to  her  husband 
much  as  the  Western  woman  might  enter 
a  church.  The  love  of  an  Indian  couple 
is  a  devotion  to  be  offered  in  secret.  They 
know  well  that  they  are  the  strongest  in- 
fluence, each  in  the  other's  life,  but  before 
the  family  there  can  be  no  assertion  of  the 
fact.  Their  first  duty  is  to  see  that  the 
claims  of  others  are  duly  met,  for  the  ideal 
is  that  a  wife  shall,  if  that  be  possible,  love 
her  husband's  people  as  she  never  loved 
her  own;  that  the  new  parents  shall  be 
more  to  her  than  the  old.  For  the  wife, 
supreme  love  for  her  husband  is  a  duty. 
Only  to  the  man  his  mother  must  always 
stand  first.  In  some  sense,  therefore,  the 
relation  is  not  mutuitl.  But  this  is  in  full 
accordance  with  the  national  sentiment, 
which  classes  affection  that  asks  for  equal 
return  as  "  shopkeeping."  When  her  hus- 
band is  present  or  before  honored  guests, 
the  wife  may  not  obtrude  herself  on  the 
attention  of  her  elders.  She  sits  silent, 
with  her  veil  down,  plying  a  fan  or  doing 
some  other  little  service. 

All  the  sons  of  an  Indian  household 
bring  their  wives  home  to  their  mother's 
care,  and  she,  having  married  her  own 
daughters  into  other  women's  families, 
takes  these  in  their  place.  A  wife  has  no 
power  to  bring  division  between  a  mother 
and  her  son,  for  the  wife  belongs  almost 
more  to  her  husband's  mother  than  to  him- 
self. Therefore,  there  cannot  be  any 
jealousy  at  the  entry  of  another  woman 
into  his  life.  Instead  of  this,  it  is  the 
mother  who  urges  the  marriage ;  every  of- 
fering is  sent  out  in  her  name:  and  the 
procession  that  wends  from  the  bride- 
groom's  house   to   the   bride's,    some   few 


days  before  the  wedding,  bearing  fragrant 
oils  for  the  ceremonial  bath,  carries  her 
loving  invitation  and  good-will  to  the  new 
and  longed-for  daughter,  one  to  take  the 
place  of  her  own  child,  who,  possibly,  a 
short  time  before,  has  left  her  for  another 
woman's  home. 

Even  in  Indian  home  life  there  is  no 
other  tie  to  be  compared  with  that  which 
binds  together  the  mother  and  her  child. 
With  the  coming  of  her  first-born,  be  it 
boy  or  girl,  the  young  wife  has  been  ad- 
vanced, as  it  were,  out  of  the  novitiate. 
She  has  become  a  member  of  the  authori- 
tative circle.  It  is  as  if  the  whole  house- 
hold recognizes  that  henceforth  there  will 
be  one  soul  at  least,  her  own  child,  to 
whom  her  every  act  is  holy,  and  before 
whom  she  is  entirely  without  fault.  The 
very  word  "  mother  "  is  held  to  be  sacred, 
and  when  an  Indian  desires  a  timely  ser- 
vice of  a  woman,  he  addresses  her  first 
as  "  mother,"  no  matter  how  young  she 
may  be,  thereby  assuring  her  that  his  in- 
tentions are  honorable.  This  word  has 
never  been  abused  to  accomplish  an  im- 
proper purpose.  There  is  no  offhand 
camaraderie  in  Indian  children  that 
prompts  them  to  address  their  parents  as 
"  mater,"  "  pop  "  or  to  refer  to  them  as 
"  the  old  woman "  or  "  the  old  man.'' 
This  suggests,  in  my  opinion,  a  state  little 
short  of  savagery.  The  Indian  child  who 
permits  itself  to  precede  its  parents  is 
guilty  of  sacrilege. 

According  to  Indian  ideas,  in  mother- 
hood alone  does  marriage  become  holy; 
without  it  the  mere  indulgence  of  affection 
has  no  right  to  be.  This  is  the  true  secret 
of  the  Indian  woman's  longing  for  chil- 
dren. It  is  very  interesting  to  watch  a 
childless  Indian  woman's  worship  of  the 
Holy  Child.  Through  the  morning  hours, 
after  her  bath  and  before  her  cooking,  the 
woman  sits,  offering  to  a  small  cross 
image  of  the  Baby  Krishna  (the  Hindu 
Christ)  the  water  of  the  bath,  flowers, 
fruits,  sweets  and  other  things,  her 
oblations  interspersed  with  constant  acts 
of  meditation  and  silent  prayer. 

The  price  that  the  Indian  mother  pays 
for  the  worship  of  her  child  is  the  absolute 
inviolability  of  marriage.  If  it  were  con- 
ceivable to  the  Indian  son  that  his  mother 
could  cease  for  one  moment  to  be  faithful 
to   his  father — whatever   the  provocation, 
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the  coldness,  or  even  cruelty,  to  which  she 
might  be  subjected — his  idealistic  rever- 
ence for  her  would  be  transformed  into 
pain.  A  widow  remarried  is  no  better,  in 
Indian  eyes,  than  a  woman  of  no  character, 
and  this  is  the  case  even  where  the  mar- 
riage was  only  betrothal,  and  the  young 
fiancee  has  become  what  is  known  as  a 
child  widow. 

The  Indian  Widow 

History  does  not  record  a  more  pathetic 
figure  than  the  Indian  widow — the  woman 
who  mourns  for  him  who  will  return  no 
more.  The  widow  returns  to  the  roof  of 
her  father  and  lives  in  austere  simplicity. 
It  must  be  understood  that  this  bereave- 
ment is  regarded  in  India  as  a  direct  call 
to  the  religious  life.  It  is  the  only  way 
in  which  what  is  known  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries as  a  "  vocation "  can  come  to  the 
Indian  woman.  She  lives  out  her  life  with 
her  soul  ever  present  at  the  burning-ghat, 
where  her  husband  was  cremated.  She 
dresses  in  a  plain  white,  unbordered  sari — 
silk  for  worship,  cotton  for  daily  service — 
but  always  white,  without  a  touch  of  color. 
Her  hair  is  cut  short,  and  there  is  a  com- 
plete absence  of  jewels  or  ornaments  of 
any  description.  She  cannot  meet  guests 
and  join  in  any  festivities. 

But  the  greatest  privation  is  the  diet  re- 
striction. The  etcadasi,  or  one  day  of 
fasting,  which  falls  in  every  fifteen,  is 
indeed  a  hardship,  and  especially  so  in  the 
hot  weather;  for  not  only  may  no  food  be 
taken  for  twenty-four  hours,  but  not  even 
a  drop  of  water  may  pass  the  lips.  In 
Calcutta  the  Indian  widow  drinks  only  the 
water  of  the  Ganges  River.  She  will  eat 
only  rock  salt,  in  order  to  avoid  the  pollu- 
tion of  manufacturing  processes.  When 
ill,  she  acepts  treatment  only  from  the  old 
Indian  doctors,  and  pays  fantastic  sums 
for  their  medicines  if  they  come  from 
Benares  or  some  other  seat  of  classic  learn- 
ing. If  well,  she  eats  one  meal  of  cooked 
food  prepared  with  her  own  hands  at  or 
after  midday,  and  only  a  slight  repast  of 
milk,  fruit  and  unleavened  bread  at  night- 
fall. In  some  parts  of  India  the  head 
is  completely  shaved.  Originally  this  may 
have  been  done  to  remove  the  temptation 
of  beauty,  but  as  far  as  custom  knows  and 
questions,  it  is  now  done  only  that  she  may 
bathe    the    more    easily    and    frequently. 


every  bath  conveying  the  notion  to  her  of  a 
form  of  baptism. 

Such  is  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  In- 
dian widow.  Her  occasional  dissipations 
(if  such  a  term  can  be  applied  to  them) 
consists  of  a  pilgrimage,  an  extra  visit  to 
a  temple  at  dawn  or  after  sunset,  or  attend- 
ance at  some  ceremony,  where  the  great 
epics  of  Indian  heroes,  who  have  long 
since  crumbled  into  dust,  are  recited.  It 
is  aptly  said  of  the  widow  that  she  does 
not  know  any  extravagance.  No  otHer 
hand  but  her  own  must  touch  her  food,  as 
her  life  is  holier  than  that  of  others,  al- 
though she  may  prepare  and  serve  the 
meals  of  any  in  the  house.  She  rises  be- 
fore dawn  to  count  her  beads  or  to  sit  for 
an  hour  in  meditation.  Then,  .when  her 
room  is  cleaned  and  put  in  order,  she  goes 
down  to  the  river  for  her  morning  bath. 
Bathing,  which  in  the  West  is  a  selfish 
operation,  is  considered  by  the  Hindu  as 
a  great  sacramental  act.  It  is  said  of 
Indian  women  of  birth  that  "  the  sun  has 
never  looked  upon  them."  This  is  per- 
fectly true.  They  are  too  sensitive  to 
tolerate  the  glances  of  passers-by,  and  at 
the  same  time  they  are  too  faithful  to 
forego  their  bath  in  the  sacred  Ganges. 
They  therefore  cut  the  knot  of  both  diffi- 
culties by  bathing  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning  when  the  sky  is,  still  dark. 

The  Ganges  Cult 

To  the  Western  mind  there  is  something 
of  the  occult  in  the  Indian  woman's  pas- 
sion for  the  waters  of  the  sacred  river. 
Possibly  this  impression  is  due  to  her  ac- 
tions before  she  steps  into  the  flood. 
Dressed  in  a  flimsy  sari  that  completely 
covers  her  body,  she  says  a  few  words  of 
silent  prayer;  then  touching  her  forehead 
reverently  with  her  joined  palms,  she 
stoops  to  place  a  little  of  the  water  on  her 
head,  speaking  words  of  salutation  and 
craving  pardon  for  the  touch  of  her  feet. 
The  idea  of  touching  the  head  is  very 
significant.  The  head  is  the  most  sacred 
member  of  the  body,  and  the  feet  the  most 
lowly.  To  touch  anybody's  foot,  and  then 
with  the  same  hand  to  touch  your  head  is 
an  admission  of  your  inferiority  and  a 
token  of  humility. 

After  her  bath,  the  widow  returns  with 
the  wet  sari  that  she  wore  while  bathing. 
If  her  circumstances  can  afford  the  luxury 
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of  a  private  conveyance,  well  and  good. 
If  not,  she  may  have  to  walk  for  miles, 
with  the  wet  sari  clinging  to  her  body,  ex- 
posing herself  to  illness,  with  a  reckless- 
ness born  of  religious  fervor.  On  her  ar- 
rival home,  she  washes  the  sari,  according 
to  daily  custom,  with  her  own  hands.  She 
then  wears  a  garment  of  white  silk,  and 
passes  to  the  ceremonial  worship  with 
flowers  and  offerings,  one  of  wliich  is  a 
little  of  the  sacred  water  of  the  bath,  which 
she  has  carried  home  from  the  river  in  her 
brass  lota.  The  worship  lasts  for  at  least 
an  hour  or  more,  and  only  when  it  is  ended 
can  she  think  of  cooking  her  food.  As  the 
afternoon  comes  along,  she  commences 
again  to  tell  her  beads,  with  her  right  hand 
and  rosary  both  concealed  in  a  little  bag. 
At  the  moment  of  candlelight,  which  in 
India  is  about  6  in  the  evening,  she 
passes  once  more  into  actual  meditation. 
After  that,  there  is  a  light  conversation  for 
about  an  hour;  then  comes  the  frugal  eve- 
ning meal,  and  at  last  the  widowed  woman 
goes  to  her  bed,  and  begins  at  dawn  on 
the  morrow  again  the  same  monotonous 
daily  routine. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  has  tended  to 
destroy  the  beauty  of  Indian  female  life 
it  is  the  introduction  of  water  taps  and 
street  hydrants  by  the  Government.  Until 
that  era  the  women  of  India  had  an  estab- 
lished social  centre — the  well  from  which 
the  community  drew  its  supply  of  drinking 
water.  Here,  in  the  last  hours  before  sun- 
set, the  women  of  the  various  households 
would  congregate,  young  daughters-in-law, 
perhaps,  in  charge  of  some  elderly  aunt 
or  mother-in-law,  or  with  one  another's 
company  for  chaperonage,  each  bearing 
her  shining  metal  vessels  to  be  filled. 
Then,  when  their  mutual  talk  and  duties 
were  ended,  the  girls  would  go  home,  with 
towering  loads  above  their  heads,  in  some 
cases  two  or  three  pots  high.  Sometimes, 
for  a  trial  of  skill,  they  would  run  and 
skip  and  even  dance,  as  they  went  along 
the  road,  and  never  was  a  drop  of  water 
spilled.  This  hour  was  held  in  great 
esteem.  The  way  was  avoided  by  men, 
and  the  women  proved,  what  all  women 
know,  that  their  real  motive  in  dressing 
well  was  to  compete  with  one  another  and 
not  to  shine  in  the  eyes  of  the  stronger  sex. 
Their  style  of  dress  is  worthy  of  mention — 
showy  silver  anklets,  a  pearl-decorated  pad 


or  ring  on  which  the  water-pots  rested  on 
the  head,  and  saris  draped  as  severely  as 
on  Greek  statues. 

Domestic  Education 

India  has  been  taunted  with  the  fact  that 
her  princes  send  out  no  expeditions  to  dis- 
cover the  South  Pole,  and  that  her  youth 
grow  up  with  no  consuming  curiosity 
about  rocks  and  stars.  This  is  due  to  the 
influence  of  her  women.  At  present  In- 
dian emotion  spends  itself  more  and  more 
within  the  home.  Woman,  always  domi- 
]iant  in  private  life,  is  tending  by  her  af- 
fection to  restrict  the  public  activity  of 
man. 

European  historians  say  that  the  Indian 
has  neglected  the  education  of  his  women, 
basing  their  argument  on  the  idea  that 
without  literacy  there  is  no  education. 
Are  we  then  to  assume  that  to  read  a  cheap 
English  magazine  is  a  greater  accomplish- 
ment than  to  be  the  mother  of  Shake- 
speare? If  a  thorough  training  in  a  na- 
tional mode  of  living  is  considered  an  edu- 
cation, then  the  Indian  woman  is  super- 
educated,  for  the  ordinary  Indian  wife  can 
act  in  any  capacity,  from  that  of  cook  or 
dairy  mistress  to  that  of  chief  of  commis- 
sariat and  general  administrator  for  a 
hundred  or  more  persons.  The  Indian 
woman  has  adapted  herself  to  circum- 
stances. Today  every  Indian  woman  can 
cook,  and  cook  well,  for  food  is  necessary 
for  existence.  She  need  not  sew,  for  what 
she  wears  is  her  sari,  and  this  daily  gar- 
ment is  spun  and  woven  by  machinery,  far 
away  in  Manchester  and  Glasgow.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  her,  therefore,  to  be  a 
proficient  seamstress. 

The  modern  standard  of  living,  intro- 
ducing European  style,  has  ma3e  the  life 
of  the  Indian  woman  easier.  European 
utensils  for  cleaning,  for  cooking,  and  even 
for  eating  are  coming  into  use.  This 
naturally  simplifies  her  work,  and  the  In- 
dian woman  views  this  shortening  of  her 
labor  with  a  certain  amount  of  dissatisfac- 
tion. Certain  kinds  of  furniture  are  grow- 
ing familiar.  Kerosene  oil,  tin  and 
modern  glass  are  to  be  found  in  every  vil- 
lage. It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Indian 
woman  will  not  use  manufactured  soap. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  people  in  the  world 
from  whom  the  culture  of  the  skin  receives 
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so  much  attention,  or  at  whose  hands  it  is 
so  successful.  The  use  of  earths  and  oils 
for  the  bath  has  always  been  compulsory, 
but  manufactured  soap  is  disapproved,  as 
it  produces  a  chemical  change  in  the  epi- 
dermis. 

To  make  progress  possible,  the  co-opera- 
tion of  woman  with  man  is  necessary. 
The  Indian  woman  must  fit  herself  to 
know,  think  and  judge  freely  on  all  ques- 
tions. Chief  among  these  are  the  prob- 
lems of  food  and  the  public  health.  The 
severe  exigencies  of  modern  labor  make 
the  old  food  and  cooking  entirely  insuf- 
ficient. Dyspepsia  has  become  a  national 
curse.  The  solution,  I  believe,  lies  in  an 
extended  choice  of  foodstuffs,  or  the  alter- 
native of  simple  methods  of  preparation. 
These  would  be  fully  in  keeping  with  the 
requirements  of  orthodoxy.       To  improve 


the  condition  of  the  Indian  woman,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  to  do  nothing  to  offend 
her  religious  scruples,  will  carry  ortho- 
doxy to  its  highest  power.  But  the  funda- 
mental task  of  grasping  and  conveying  the 
practical  inspirations  of  the  West  must  be 
performed  by  Easterners  for  Easterners, 
and  not  by  foreigners. 

No  one  can  say  how  the  new  idea  of 
progress  will  be  realized  by  Indian  wo- 
men. Some  will  catch  it  for  themselves. 
Others  will  absorb  it  from  the  men.  A 
few  are  possessed  of  it  already.  But  it  is 
certain  that  the  Indian  woman  will  refuse 
to  be  balked  much  longer  of  her  right 
to  consider  things  as  a  whole.  As  with 
the  women  of  other  races,  the  Indian  W3- 
man  will  eventually  and  effectively  deter- 
mine that  the  lot  of  her  sons  shall  be  vic- 
tory and  not  surrender. 


THE  TRIAL  OF  GANDHI 

By  Bernard  Sexton 

How  prison  sentence  was  passed  upon  the  leader  of  the  non-co- 
operation  jnovement  which  is  seeking  to  overturn  British  rule  in 
India — Full  text  of  Gandhi's   extraordinary  Court  statements 


WHEN,  in  the  second  week  of  March, 
1922,  the  news  was  flashed  over 
India  that  Mohandas  K.  Gandhi 
had  been  arrested,  there  was  a  brief  period 
when  the  timid  feared  the  worst.  But  all 
India  turned  its  thoughts  toward  that  jail 
in  Ahmedabad,  and  with  its  ancient  ges- 
ture of  renunciation  forswore  any  thought 
of  a  ''  rising."  The  jail  would  not  be  a 
battleground,  it  would  be  rather  a  sanc- 
tuary, for  India's  hero-worship  is  genuine 
and  passionate.  The  West  has  no  man  who 
is  loved  as  Gandhi  is  loved  in  India,  so  it 
is  difficult  for  Occidentals  to  understand 
why  a  single  gesture  of  this  frail  being 
could  still  the  rising  tempest  of  revolt. 
There  are  plenty  of  people  in  India  who 
want  to  fight,  and  the  simple  truth  is  that 
it  is  Gandhi's  great  doctrine  of  non-vio- 
lence and  his  miraculous  personal  power 
which  hold  their  hands  from  bomb  and 
bullet.  Even  the  extreme  revolutionaries 
are  waiting  to  see  if  the  greatest  experi- 
ment ever  tried  can  possibly  succeed. 


With  Gandhi  in  jail,  the  preparations  for 
his  trial  were  rapidly  completed.  When, 
on  March  18,  he  appeared  in  the  dock  at 
Ahmedabad  without  counsel,  with  charac- 
teristic sincerity  he  pleaded  guilty  to  all 
the  charges  against  him.  He  went  further, 
warning  the  presiding  Judge  that  his  guilt 
was  so  complete  that  justice  would  be  sat- 
isfied with  nothing  less  than  the  maximum 
penalty.  On  receiving  sentence  he  com- 
plimented the  Judge  on  his  fairness.  His 
last  exhortation  to  his  followers  was  "  Ply 
the  spinning  wheel,  weave  cloth!  " 

The  courtroom  was  crowded  with  per- 
sons distinguished  in  the  struggle  for  in- 
dependence, most  of  whom  wore  khaddar, 
the  handwoven  cloth  of  the  home  looms. 
Native  police  were  seen  here  and  there 
among  these  people.  There  were  six  or 
seven  European  police  in  attendance.  The 
Court  House  itself  was  dominated  by  a 
body  of  Indian  infantry. 

Gandhi  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  of 
sedition.      He    had    written    out    what    he 
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wished  to  say,  but  he  first  made  this  oral 
statement : 

Before  I  read  what  I  have  written  I  would  like 
to  say  that  I  entirely  endorse  the  learned  Advo- 
cate General's  remarks  in  connection  with  my 
humble  self.  I  think  he  was  entirely  fair  to  me 
in  the  statements  he  has  made,  because  it  is  very 
true,  and  I  have  no  desire  whatsoever  to  conceal 
from  this  court  the  fact  that  to  preach  disaffec- 
tion toward  the  existing  system  of  government 
has  become  almost  a  passion  with  me.  And  the 
learned  Advocate  General  is  entirely  in  the  right 
when  he  says  that  my  preaching  of  disaffection 
did  not  commence  with  my  connection  with 
Young  India,  but  that  it  commenced  much  earlier, 
and  in  the  statement  that  Tarn  about  to  read  it 
will  be  my  painful  duty  to  admit  before  this 
court  that  it  commenced  much  earlier  than  the 
period  stated  by  the  Advocate  General.  It  is  a 
most  painful  duty  with  me,  but  I  have  to  dis- 
charge that  duty,  knowing  the  responsibility  that 
rested  upon  my  shoulders. 

And  I  wish  to  endorse  all  the  blame  that  the 
Advocate  General  has  thrown  on  my  shoulders  in 
connection  with  the  Bombay  occurrence,  the 
Madras  occurrences  and  Chauri  Chaura  occur- 
rences. Thinking  over  things  deeply,  and  sleep- 
ing over  them  night  after  night,  and  examining 
my  heart,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  dissociate  myself  from  the 
diabolical  crimes  of  Chauri  Chaura,  or  the  mad 
outrages  of  Bombay. 

He  is  quite  right  when  he  says  that  as  a  man 
of  responsibility,  a  man  having  received  a  fair 
share  of  education,  having  had  a  fair  share  of 
experience  of  this  world,  I  should  know  the  con- 
sequences of  every  one  of  my  acts.  I  knew  them, 
I  knew  that  I  was  playing  with  fire.  I  ran  the 
risk,  and  if  I  were  set  free  would  still  do  the 
same.  I  would  be  failing  in  my  duty  if  I  did 
not  do  so.  1     ,      r  ., 

I  have  felt  this  morning  that  I  would  be  fail- 
ing in  my  duty  if  I  did  not  say  all  what  I  said 
here  just  now.  I  wanted  to  avoid  violence.  Non- 
violence is  the  first  article  of  my  faith.  It  is  the 
last  article  of  my  faith.  But  I  had  to  make  my 
choice.  I  had  either  to  submit  to  a  system  which 
I  consider  has  done  an  irreparable  harm  to  my 
country,  or  incur  the  risk  of  the  mad  fury  of  my 
people  bursting  forth  when  they  understood  the 
truth  from  my  lips.  I  know  that  my  people  have 
sometimes  gone  mad.  I  am  deeply  sorry  for  it. 
And  I  am  here  to  submit,  not  to  a  light  penalty, 
but  to  the  highest  penalty.  I  do  not  ask  for 
mercy.  I  do  not  plead  any  extenuating  act.  I 
am  here,  therefore,  to  invite  and  submit  to  the 
highest  penalty  that  can  be  inflicted  upon  me  for 
what  in  law  is  a  deliberate  crime  and  what  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  highest  duty  of  a  citizen. 

The  only  course  open  to  you,  Mr.  Judge,  is,  as 
I  am  just  going  to  say  in  my  statement,  either  to 
resign  your  post  or  to  inflict  on  me  the  severest 
penalty.  If  you  believe  that  the  system  and  law 
you  are  assisting  to  administer  are  good  for  the 
people,  I  do  not  expect  that  kind  of  conversion. 
But  by  the  time  I  have  finished  with  my  state- 
ment, you  will  perhaps  have  a  glimpse  of  what 
is  raging  within  my  breast  to  run  this  maddest 
risk  which  a  sane  man  can  run. 


Gandhi's  Written  Statement 

Mr.  Gandhi  then  proceeded  to  read  the 
following  formal  statement,  a  document  so 
remarkable  that  it  deserves  to  obe  repro- 
duced here  in  its  entirety: 

I  owe  it  perhaps  to  the  Indian  public,  and  to 
the  public  in  England,  to  placate  which  this 
prosecution  is  mainly  taken  up,  that  I  should 
explain  why  from  a  staunch  loyalist  and  co- 
operator  I  have  become  an  uncompromising  dis- 
affectionist  and  non-co-operator.  To  the  Court, 
too,  I  should  say  why  I  plead  guilty  to  the  charge 
of  promoting  disaffection  toward  the  government 
established  by  law  in  India. 

My  public  life  began  in  1893,  in  South  Africa, 
in  troubled  weather.  My  first  contact  with  the 
British  authorities  in  that  country  was  not  of  a 
happy  character.  I  discovered  that,  as  a  man 
and  an  Indian,  I  had  no  rights.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  discovered  that  I  had  no  rights  as  a  man 
because  I  was  an  Indian. 

But  I  was  not  baffled.  I  thought  that  this 
treatment  of  Indians  was  an  excrescence  upon  a 
system  that  was  intrinsically  and  mainly  good.  I 
gave  the  Government  my  voluntary  and  hearty 
co-operation,  criticising  it  fully  where  I  felt  it 
was  faulty,  but  never  wishing  its  destruction. 
Consequently  when  the  existence  of  the  Empire 
was  threatened  in  1899,  by  the  Boer  challenge, 
I  offered  my  services  to  it,  raised  a  volunteer 
ambulance  corps,  and  served  at  several  actions 
that  took  place  for  the  release  of  Ladysmith. 
Similarly  in  1906,  at  the  time  of  the  Zulu  revolt, 
I  raised  a  stretcher  bearer  party,  and  served  until 
the  end  of  the  rebellion.  On  both  these  occasions 
I  received  medals,  and  was  even  mentioned  in 
dispatches.  For  my  work  in  South  Africa  I  was 
given  by  Lord  Hardinge  a  Kaiser-i-Hind  gold 
medal. 

When  the  war  broke  out  in  1914  between  Eng- 
land and  Germany,  I  raised  a  volunteer  ambu- 
lance corps  in  London,  consisting  of  the  then 
resident  Indians  in  London,  chiefly  students.  Its 
work  was  acknowledged  by  the  authorities  to  be 
valuable.  Lastly,  in  India,  when  a  special  appeal 
was  made  at  the  War  Conference  at  Delhi,  in 
1917,  by  Lord  Chelmsford,  for  recruits,  I  struggled 
at  the  cost  of  my  health  to  raise  a  corps  in 
Kheda,  and  the  response  was  being  made  when 
the  hostilities  ceased.  Orders  were  received  that 
no  more  recruits  were  wanted.  In  all  these 
efforts  at  service  I  was  actuated  by  the  belief 
that  it  was  possible  by  such  services  to  gain  a 
status  of  full  equality  in  the  empire  for  my 
countrymen. 

Hope  of  Reform  Shattered 

The  first  shock  came  in  the  shape  of  the  Row- 
latt  act,  a  law  designed  to  rob  the  people  of  all 
real  freedom.  I  felt  called  upon  to  lead  an  in- 
tensive agitation  against  it.  Then  followed  the 
Punjab  horrors,  beginning  with  the  Jullianwala 
Baugh,  and  culminating  in  crawling  orders,  pub- 
lic floggings  and  indescribable  humiliations.  I 
discovered,  too,  that  the  plighted  word  of  the 
British  Prime  Minister  to  the  Mussulmans  of 
India,  regarding  the  integrity  of  Turkey  and  the 
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Holy  Places  of  Islam,  was  not  likely  to  be  ful- 
filled. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  forebodings  and  grave 
warnings  of  friends  at  the  Amritsar  Congress  in 
1919,  I  fought  for  co-operation  and  working  the 
Montagu-Chelmsford  reforms,  hoping  that  the 
Prime  Minister  would  redeem  his  nromise  to  the 
Indian  Mussulmans,  that  the  Punjab  wound 
would  be  healed,  and  that  the  reforms,  inade- 
quate and  unsatisfactory  though  they  were, 
marked  a  new  era  of  hope  in  the  life  of  India. 

But  all  that  hope  was  shattered.  The  Khilafat 
promise  was  not  to  be  redeemed.  The  Punjab 
crime  was  whitewashed,  and  most  of  the  culprits 
went  not  only  unpunished,  but  remained  in  ser- 
vice and  some  continued  to  draw  pensions  from 
the  Indian  revenue,  and  in  some  cases  were  even 
rewarded.  I  saw,  too,  that  not  only  did  the  re- 
forms not  mark  a  change  of  heart,  but  they  were 
only  a  method  of  further  draining  India  of  her 
wealth  and  of  prolonging  her  servitude.  I  came 
reluctantly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  British  con- 
nection had  made  India  more  helpless  than  she 
ever  was  before,  politically  and  economically. 

Factory  System  Indicted 

A  disarmed  India  has  no  power  against  any 
aggressor,  if  she  wanted  to  engage  in  an  armed 
conflict  with  him.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that 
some  of  our  best  men  consider  that  India  must 
take  generations  before  she  can  achieve  the 
dominion  status.  She  has  become  so  poor  that 
she  has  little  power  of  resisting  famines.  Before 
the  British  advent  India  spun  and  wove  in  her 
millions  of  cottages,  just  the  supplement  she 
needed  for  adding  to  her  meagre  agricultural 
resources.  This  cottage  industry,  so  vital  for 
India's  existence,  has  been  ruined  by  incredibly 
heartless  and  inhuman  processes,  as  described  by 
English  witnesses. 

Little  do  the  town-dwellers  know  how  the  semi- 
starved  masses  of  India  are  slowly  sinking  to  life- 
lessness.  Little  do  they  know  that  their  miserable 
comfort  represents  the  brokerage  they  get  for  the 
work  they  do  for  the  foreign  exploiter;  that  the 
profits  and  the  brokerage  are  sucked  from  the 
masses.  Little  do  they  realize  that  the  Govern- 
ment established  by  law  in  British  India  is  car- 
ried on  for  this  exploitation  ot  the  masses.  No 
sophistry,  no  jugglery  in  figures  can  explain  away 
the  evidence  the  skeletons  in  many  villages  pre- 
sent to  the  naked  eye.  I  have  no  doubt  whatso- 
ever that  both  England  and  the  town-dwellers  of 
India  will  have  to  answer,  if  there  is  a  God 
above,  for  this  crime  against  humanity,  which  is 
perhaps  unequaled  in  history. 

The  law  itself  in  this  country  has  been  used 
to  serve  the  toreign  exploiter.  My  unbiased 
examination  of  the  Punjab  martial  law  cases 
has  led  me  to  believe  that  at  least  95  per  cent, 
of  convictions  were  vvholly  bad.  My  experience 
of  political  cases  in  India  leads  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  in  nine  out  of  every  ten  the  con- 
demned men  were  totally  innocent.  Their  crime 
consisted  in  the  love  of  their  country.  In  ninety- 
nine  case  out  of  a  hundred  justice  has  been 
denied  to  Indians  as  against  Europeans  in  the 
courts  of  India.  This  is  not  an  exaggerated  pic- 
ture. It  is  the  experience  of  almost  every  Indian 
who  has  had  anyttiing  to  do  with  such  cases.    In 


my  opinion  the  administration  of  the  law  is 
thus  prostituted,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  exploiter. 

The  greatest  misfortune  is  that  Englishmen  and 
their  Indian  associates  in  the  administration  of 
the  country  do  not  know  that  they  are  engaged 
in  lije  crime  I  have  attempted  to  describe.  I  am 
satisfied  that  many  English  and  Indian  officials 
honestly  believe  that  they,  are  administering  the 
best  system  devised  in  the  world,  and  that  India 
is  making  steady  though  slow  progress.  They  do 
not  know  that  a  subtle  but  effective  system  of 
terrorism  and  an  organized  display  of  force  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  deprivation  of  all  powers 
of  retaliation  and  self-defense  on  the  other,  have 
emasculated  the  people  and  induced  in  them  the 
habit  of  stimulation.  This  awful  habit  has  added 
to  the  ignorance  and  self-deception  of  the  ad- 
ministrators. 

Injury  Done  to  India 

Section  124-A,  under  which  I  am  happily 
charged,  is  perhaps  the  prince  among  the  politi- 
cal sections  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code,  designed  to 
suppress  the  liberty  of  the  citizen.  Affection  can- 
not be  manufactured  or  regulated  by  law.  If 
one  has  no  affection  for  a  person  or  thing  one 
should  be  free  to  give  the  fullest  expression  to 
his  disaffection  so  long  as  he  does  not  contem- 
plate, promote,  or  incite  to,  violence.  But  the 
section  under  which  Mr.  Banker  and  I  are 
charged  is  one  under  which  mere  promotion  of 
disaffection  is  a  crime.  I  have  studied  some  of 
the  cases  tried  under  it,  and  I  know  that  some 
of  the  most  loved  of  India's  patriots  have  been 
convicted  under  it.  I  consider  it  a  privilege, 
therefore,  to  be  charged  under  it. 

I  have  endeavored  to  give  in  their  briefest  out- 
line the  reasons  for  my  disaffection.  I  have  no 
personal  ill-Ayill  against  any  single  administrator, 
much  less  can  I  have  any  disaffection  toward  the 
King's  person.  But  I  hold  it  to  be  a  virtue  to 
be  disaffected  toward  a  Government  which 
in  its  totality  has  done  more  harm  to  India 
than  any  previous  system.  India  is  less 
manly  under  the  British  rule  than  she  ever 
was  before.  Holding  such  a  belief,  I  con- 
sider it  to  be  a  sin  to  have  affection  for  the 
system,  and  it  has  been  a  precious  privilege  for 
me  to  be  able  to  write  what  I  have  in  the  vari- 
ous articles  tendered  in  evidence  against  me. 

In  fact,  I  believe  that  I  have  rendered  a  ser- 
vice to  India  and  England  by  showing  in  non- 
co-operation  the  way  out  of  the  unnatural  state 
in  which  both  are  living.  In  my  humble  opinion 
non-co-operation  with  evil  is  as  much  a  duty  as  is 
co-operation  with  good.  But  in  the  past  non-co- 
operation has  been  deliberately  expressed  in  vio- 
lence to  the  evil-doer.  I  am  endeavoring  to 
show  to  my  countrymen  that  violent  non-co- 
operation only  multiplies  evil,  and  that  as  evil 
can  only  be  sustained  by  violence,  withdrawal 
of  support  of  evil  requires  complete  abstention 
from  violence.  Non-violence  implies  voluntary 
submission  to  the  penalty  for  non-co-operation 
with  evil. 

I  am  here,  therefore,  to  invite  and  submit  cheer- 
fully to  the  highest  penalty  that  can  be  inflicted 
upon  me  for  what  in  law  is  a  deliberate  crime 
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and  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  highest  duty 
of  a  citizen.  The  only  course  open  to  you,  the 
Judge  and  the  assessors,  is  either  to  resign  your 
posts  and  thus  dissociate  yourselves  from  evil, 
if  you  feel  that  the  law  you  are  called  upon  to 
administer  is  an  evil,  and  that  in  reality  I  am 
innocent,  or  to  inflict  on  me  the  severest  penalty 
if  you  believe  that  the  system  and  the  law  you 
are  assisting  to  administer  are  good  for  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  and  that  my  activity  therefore 
is  injurious  to  the  public  weal. 

Text  of  the  Judgment 

The  presiding  Judge  then  pronounced 
the  following  judgment  and  sentence: 

Mr.  Gandhi,  you  have  made  my  task  easy  in 
one  way  by  pleading  guilty  to  the  charge.  Never^ 
theless,  what  remains,  namely,  the  determination 
of  a  just  sentence,  is  perhaps  as  difficult  a 
proposition  as  a  Judge  in  this  country  could  have 
to  face.  The  law  is  no  respecter  of  persons. 
Nevertheless,  it  will  be  impossible  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  you  are  in  a  different  category  from 
any  person  I  have  ever  tried  or  am  likely  to  have 
to  try.  It  would  be  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  in  the  eyes  of  millions  of  your  countrymen 
you  are  a  great  patriot  and  a  great  leader.  Even 
those  who  differ  from  you  in  politics  look  upon 
you  as  a  man  of  high  ideals  and  of  noble  and 
even  saintly  life. 

I  have  to  deal  with  you  ia  dne  character  only. 
It  is  not  my  duty  and  I  do  not  presume  to  judge 
or  criticise  you  in  any  other  character.  It  is  my 
duty  to  judge  you  as  a  man  subject  to  the  law 
who  has  on  his  own  admission  broken  the  law 
and  committed  what  to  an  ordinary  man  must 
appear  to  be  grave  offenses  against  the  State.  I 
do- not  forget  that  you  have  consistently  preached 
against  violence  and  that  you  have  on  many 
occasions,  as  I  am  willing  to  believe,  done  much 
to  prevent  violence.  But  having  regard  to  the 
nature  of  political  teaching  and  the  nature  of 
many  of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  how 
you  could  have  continued  to  believe  that  violence 
would  not  be  the  inevitable  consequence,  it  passes 
my  capacity  to   understand. 

There  are  probably  few  people  in  India  who  do 
not  sincerely  regret  that  you  should  have  made 
it  impossible  for  any  Government  to  leave  you  at 
liberty.  But  it  is  so.  I  am  trying  to  balance 
what  is  due  to  you  against  what  appears  to  me 
to  be  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  and 
I  propose  in  passing  the  sentence  to  follow  the 
precedent  of  a  case  in  many  respects  similar  to 
this  case,  that  was  decided  some  twelve  years 
ago.  I  mean  the  case  against  Mr.  Balgangadhar 
Tilak  under  the  same  section.  The  sentence  that 
was  passed  upon  him  as  it  finally  stood  was  a 
sentence  of  simple  imprisonment  for  six  years. 
You  will  not  consider  it  unreasonable,  I  think, 
that  you  should  be  classed  with  Mr.  Tilak.  That 
is  a  sentence  of  two  years'  simple  imprisonment 
on  each  count  of  the  charge,  six  years  in  all, 
which  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  pass  on  you;  and  I 
should  like  to  say  in  doing  so  that  if  the  course 
of  events  in  India  should  make  it  possible  for 
the  Government  to  reduce  the  period  and  release 
you  no  one  will  be  better  pleased  than  I. 


During  the  reading  of  the  judgment 
Gandhi's  face  expressed  apprehension  at 
the  apparent  moderation  of  the  sentence. 
He  feared  he  would  be  treated  as  one  privi- 
leged. But  when  finally  the  sentences 
amounted  to  six  years  in  all  he  was  happy 
again.     He  said  in  reply: 

I  would  say  one  word,  since  you  have  done  me 
the  honor  of  recalling  the  trial  of  the  late  Loka- 
manya  Balgangadhar  Tilak.  I  just  want  to  say 
that  I  consider. it  to  be  the  proudest  privilege  and 
honor  to  be  associated  with  his  name.  So  far 
as  the  sentence  itself  is  concerned,  I  certainly  con- 
sider it  is  as  light  as  any  Judge  would  inflict  on 
me,  and  so  far  as  the  whole  proceedings  are  con- 
cerned I  must  say  that  I  could  not  have  expected 
greater  courtesy. 

The  Judge  then  rose  and  left  the  court. 
Gandhi's  friends  crowded  round.  Many 
were  weeping,  but  the  Mahatma  himself 
was  cool.  There  were  last  words  of  coun- 
sel to  his  successors  in  the  struggle,  and 
affectionate  farewells  to  family  and 
friends.  Then  came  the  prison  guards, 
and  the  man  whom  one-fifth  of  the  human 
race  regards  as  worthy  of  divine  honors 
was  taken  behind  the  bars.  His  parting 
words  were,  "  Wear  khaddar.  Ply  the 
spinning  wheel." 

Future  Policy  Outlined 

Immediately  following  Gandhi's  convic- 
tion, the  Working  Committee  of  the  Indian 
National  Congress  issued  the  following 
notice : 

1.  The  committee  congratulates  the  country 
upon  the  exemplary  self-restraint  and  peace  ob- 
served throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  on  and  since  the  arrest  of  Mahatma  Gandhi, 
and  trusts  the  same  dignified  restraint  will  be 
continued  during  the  trying  times  to  which  the 
people  must  look  forward. 

2.  The  committee  is  of  opinion  that  observance 
of  strict  peace  in  the  country  at  this  moment  of 
supreme  trial  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  progress 
of  non-violence  and  is  further  of  opinion  that 
Mahatma  Gandhi's  arrest  and  the  restraint  ob- 
served have  considerably  advanced  the  cause  of 
the  Khilafat,  the  Punjab  and  Swaraj. 

3.  The  committee  desires  to  make  clear  that 
Mahatma  Gandhi's  arrest  makes  no  change  in  the 
program  recently  laid  down  in  the  Bardoli  and 
Delhi  resolutions,  and  calls  upon  all  congress  or- 
ganizations to  devote  themselves  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  constructive  program  laid  down  there- 
in. The  Working  Committee  warns  Provincial 
Committees  against  any  hasty  use  of  the  powers 
conferred  upon  them  in  respect  of  individual  civil 
disobedience,  defensive  or  aggressive. 

4.  The  Working  Committee  resolves  that  the 
universal  adoption  of  the  spinning  wheel  and  the 
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consequent  use  of  hand-spun  and  hand-woven 
khaddar  are  essential  for  the  attainment  of  the 
country's  goal,  and  therefore  all  congress  and 
Khilafat  organizations  are  urged  to  prosecute  the 
khaddar  program  much  more  vigorously  than 
hitherto. 

5.  Inasmuch  as  khaddar,  apart  from  its  great 
and  undoubted  political  value,  is  bound  to  give 
millions  of  Indian  homes  a  steady  cottage  indus- 
try, needed  for  the  nation's  spare  hours,  and  is 
calculated  to  supplement  the  slender  resources  of 


millions  of  half-starved  poor  people,  and  is  thus 
bound  to  establish  a  link  between  classes  and 
masses,  tlie  Working  Committee  hopes  that  men 
and  women  of  all  parties  and  races  inhabiting 
India,  irrespective  of  political  color,  will  lend 
their  hearty  support  and  co-operation  to  the  move- 
ment; and  to  that  end  authorizes  Mian  Muham- 
mad Haji,  Jan  Muhammad  Chotani  and  Mr. 
Jamna  Lall  Bajaj  to  interview  capitalists  and 
others  in  order  to  put  the  crowning  national  cot- 
tage industry  on  a  sound  economic  basis. 


EVENTS  PRIOR  TO 
GANDHI'S   ARREST 

Gandhi  had  been  made  virtual 
dictator  of  the  non-co-operatiove 
forces  when  the  All-India  Con- 
gress, which  met  on  Dec.  24,  1921, 
at  Ahmedabad,  appointed  him  as 
the  sole  executive  authority,  en- 
titled, in  case  of  arrest,  to  appoint 
his  own  successor.  He  offered  a 
resolution  calling  for  civil  dis- 
obedience and  non-violence;  for 
the  continuance  of  public  meet- 
ings throughout  India  despite  the 
governmental  prohibition,  and  for 
all  Indians  to  offer  themselves 
peacefully  for  arrest  by  joining 
the  volunteers.  This  motion  was 
carried  by  a  vote  of  12,000  against 
10. 

The  principal  events  prior  to 
Gandhi's  arrest  at  Ahmedabad 
(March  10)  had  relation  to  the 
processional  visit  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  in  November.  While  the 
Prince  was  greeted  in  many  places 
with  the  customary  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance, the  native  rulers  es- 
pecially offering  the  homage  due 
to  their  conquerors,  in  other  places 
where  Nationalist  sentiment  was 
strong  there  were  violent  disturb- 
ances. Gandhi  himself  was  hor- 
rified at  the  exhibitions  of  mob 
fury,  of  which  he  saw  the  lament- 
able effects.  Finally,  through  his 
influence  the  disturbances  died 
away.  A  few  press  comments  fol- 
low: 

Labor  Monthly — During  the 
Prince's  visit  four  armored  cruisers 
were  anchored  outside  the  har- 
bor (of  Calcutta),  and  special  bat- 
talions of  troops  were  posted  in 
every  part  of  the  city,  which  assumed  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  armed  camp. 

Manchester  Guardian— The  Prince  was  greeted 
[in  Allahabad]  with  what  truth  compels  the  ad- 
mission of  as  the  most  effective  hartal  experi- 
enced. The  streets  were  liberally  festooned  and 
garlanded,  but  entirely   deserted. 

London  Times — In  Calcutta  there  was  a  com- 
plete hartal  for  twenty-four  hours.  From  early 
morning.  Congress  and  Khilafat  volunteers  ap- 
peared on  the  streets,  and,  it  is  no  exaggeration 
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to  say,  took  possession  of  the  whole  city.  The 
bazars  were  closed,  trains  were  stopped.  Taxis 
were  frightened  off  the  streets  and  horse  vehicles 
were  nowhere  to  be  seen.  There  was  little  open 
violence,  not  even  a  brickbat  was  thrown  at  the 
armored  cars  that  patroled  the  streets.  The  con- 
trol of  the  city  passed  for  the  whole  day  into 
the  hands  of  the  volunteers.  At  nightfall  electric 
lights  were  cut  off  and  the  streets  were  silent, 
dark  and  deserted.  It  was  like  a  city  of  the 
dead. 


INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  MOVEMENTS 


TXTAR  against  war  was  formally  declared 
by  the  chosen  representatives  of  the 
24,000,000  working  men  and  ^omen  be- 
longing to  the  twenty-four  national  organ- 
izations affiliated  with  the  International 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions  at  a  conven- 
tion held  in  Rome,  April  20  to  26,  1922. 
The  anti-war  resolution  adopted  by  the 
convention  said,  in  part: 

The  International  Congress  of  the  Federation 
of  Trade  Unions  declares  it  to  be  the  task  of  the 
organized  workers  to  counteract  all  wars  which 
may  threaten  to  break  o^t  in  the  future  by  every 
means  at  the  disposal  of  the  labor  movement  and, 
if  need  be,  to  prevent  the  actual  outbreak  of  such 
wars  by  proclaiming  and  carrying  out  a  general 
international  strike. 

The  convention's  suggestions  for  Euro- 
pean reconstruction  included  the  recipro- 
cal cancellation  of  war  debts,  cessation  of 
national  economic  policies  and  the  substi- 
tution of  an  international  policy,  abolition 
of  all  national  monopolies  of  raw  mate- 
rials and  the  creation  of  a  tariff  policy 
alorijg  free  trade  lines. 

The  congress  organized  a  new  Executive 
Council,  consisting  of  representatives  of 
sixteen  countries,  including  Russia.  Al- 
though the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
was  not  represented,  not  being  affiliated 
with  the  International  Federation,  provi- 
sion was  made  for  future  representation  of 
the  United  States  on  the  Executive  Council. 
It  is  hoped  by  the  leaders  of  the  Interna- 
tional Federation  that  the  Red  Trade 
Union  International,  fathered  by  the  Com- 
munist International  in  opposition  to  the 
federation,  will  soon  disintegrate,  and  thus 
the  Russian  trade  unions,  which  make  up 
the  bulk  of  its  membership,  will  have  a 
chance  to  affiliate  with  the  main  body  of 
the  world's  union  workers.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  thought  that  the  opposition  of 
the  conservative  leaders  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  headed  by  Samuel 
Gompers,  may  be  overcome  through  a 
modification  of  the  Socialist  policy  of  the 
International  Federation. 

Evidence  of  such  modification  is  afford- 
ed by  a  comparison  of  the  May  Day  mani- 
festos issued  by  the  Amsterdam  Bureau  of 
the  Federation  in  1920,  1921  and  1922.  In 


1920  great  stress  was  laid  upon  tiie  neces- 
sity of  demanding  the  socialization  of  the 
means  of  production  and  distribution.     In 

1921  less  emphasis  was  placed  upon  this 
demand,  and  this  year  the  word  socializa- 
tion was  found  only  once  in  the  one-thou- 
sand-word manifesto,  and  then  merely  in  a 
reference  to  the  general  demands  formu- 
lated by  the  International  Labor  Conven- 
tion in  London  in  November,  1920.  The 
manifesto  ended  with  an  appeal  to  the 
workers  to  fight  against  economic  and  po- 
litical reaction  and  for  a  fair  day's  wage, 
the  eight-hour  day  and  a  living  worthy  of 
a  human  being.  It  was  signed  by  J.  H. 
Thomas  of  Great  Britain,  Acting  Presi- 
dent; Leon  Jouhaux  of  France,  First  Vice 
President;  Cornelius  Mertens  of  Belgium, 
Second  Vice  President,  and  Yan  Oudegeest 
and  Edo  Fimmen  of  Holland,  Secretaries. . 

Definite  steps  toward  eventual  reconcil- 
iation of  the  warring  forces  of  labor  and 
socialism  represented  by  the  three  interna- 
national  political  organizations  were  taken 
at  a  conference  held  in  Berlin  on  April 
2-6,  1922.  Under  the  terms  of  an  agree- 
ment arrived  at  by  representatives  of  the 
Executive  Committees  of  the  old  Second. 
International,  the  Communist  (Third)  In-' 
ternational  and  the  Vienna  International 
Working  Union  of  Socialist  and  Labor 
Parties  (the  Two-and-a-half  Internation- 
al), a  commitee  of  nine  members  repre- 
senting all  three  bodies  is  to  arrange  for 
the  holding  of  a  congress  to  which  dele- 
gates from  all  Labor,  Socialist  and  Comi- 
munist  Parties  of  the  world  are  invited, 
and  at  which  a  plan  for  joint  action' 
against  "  capitalism "  is  expected  to  bie 
approved.  The  seven  points  of  the  decla- 
ration unanimously  adopted  by  the  con- 
ference are: 

L  An  organization  committee  of  nine  members 
is  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  preparing  the 
coming  international  proletarian  congress  and 
with  the  task  of  working  for  a  single  united 
fighting  front. 

2.  The  Executive  Committees  will  try  to  estab- 
lish amicable  relations  between  the  Amsterdam 
and  the  Red  Trade  Union  Internationals,  as  well 
as  to  prevent  clashes  among  the  various  parties. 

3.  The  trial  of  the  leaders  of  the  Social  Rev- 
olutionaries [in  Moscow]  will  be  conducted  with 
the  fullest  publicity  and  in  the  presence  of  repre- 
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sentatives  of  all  three  Internationals.  Free,  un- 
hampered defense  is  guaranteed  to  the  accused 
persons. 

4.  No  death  sentences  may  be  pronounced 
against   the  Social   Revolutionaries. 

5.  The  Executive  Committees  pledge  themselves 
to  work  for  the  holding  of  common  demonstration 
all  over  the  world  on  April  20  against  any  re- 
actionary proposals  of  the  Genoa  conference.  The 
watchwords  of  these  demonstrations  are  to  be: 
**  Safeguard  the  Russian  Revolution,"  "  Fight  for 
the  eight-hour  day,"  "  Help  the  sufferer  in  Rus- 
sia," "  Fight  unemployment,"  "  Fight  for  a  united 
proletarian  front." 

6.  The  Third  International  obligates  itself  to 
submit  to  a  joint  committee  of  the  three  Inter- 
nationals all  the  documents  and  material  bearing 
upon  Georgia  and  the  Caucasus. 

7.  Such  Socialist  or  Communist  Parties  as  ar© 
not  affiliated  with  any  of  the  three  existing  Inter- 
nationals also  have  the  right  to  send  representa- 
tives to  the  coming  international  congress  of  all 
labor  parties. 

The  sessions  of  the  Berlin  conference 
were  far  from  harmonious,  due  principally 
to  the  bitter  attacks  upon  the  Soviet  Rus- 
sian Government's  tactics,  and  upon  the 
former  disruptive  policy  of  the  Communist 
International,   delivered  by  Emil   Vander- 


velde  of  Belgium  and  Ramsay  MacDonald 
of  England,  representing  the  Second  Inter- 
national. The  attacks  were  answered  in 
kind  by  Karl  Radek,  speaking  for  the 
Third  International.  Nevertheless,  these 
outbursts   seem   to   have   cleared   the   air. 

The  Committee  of  Nine  is  made  up  as 
follows:  For  the  Second  International — 
J.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  Emil  Vandervelde 
and  Otto  Wels,  the  last-named  representing 
Germany;  for  the  Third  International — 
Karl  Radek  of  Russia,  Klara  Zetkin  of  Ger- 
many and  M.  Frossard  of  France;  for  the 
International  Working  Union  of  Socialist 
Parties — Friedrich  Adier,  ArtUr  Crispien 
of  Germany  and  A.  Bracke  of  France.  G. 
M.  Serrati  of  Italy  will  sit  with  the  com- 
mittee and  speak  for  the  Italian  Socialist 
Party  and  other  bodies  not  affiliated  with 
any  of  the  Internationals. 

On  April  29  the  National  Convention  of 
the  Socialist  Party  of  the  United  States, 
held  in  Cleveland,  voted  to  apply  for  im- 
mediate affiliation  with  the  Vienna  Inter- 
national. 


STAMPS  -OLD  AND  NEW 


A  FAMOUS  stamp,  the  "  one-cent  1856 
-^^  British  Guiana,"  belonging  to  the  col- 
lection of  the  late  Baron  de  la  Renotiere 
von  Ferrary,  was  sold  by  public  auction 
in  Paris  on  April  6  to  a  Swiss  collector 
for  300,000  francs  (about  $31,000).  The 
sale  of  this  stamp  is  no  mere  item  in  the 
history  of  philately,  but  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  war.  The  Baron  von  Fer- 
rary, who  was  an  honorary  professor  of 
the  College  de  France,  left  France  on  the 
declaration  of  war  and  went  to  Germany, 
his  birthplace.  He  died  in  1917,  be- 
queathing his  priceless  stamp  collection — 
said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world 
— to  the  Berlin  Museum.  Meanwhile, 
however,  the  French  Government  Liquida- 
tion Department  of  Sequestrated  Property 
had  taken  o\^r  the  collection,  and  placed 
it  on  sale,  crediting  the  proceeds  to  the 
reparations  account  between  Germany  and 
the  Allies.  The  300.000  francs  received 
for  the  British  Guiana  stamp  was  so  ap- 
plied. This  stamp,  which  was  one  of  an 
emergency   issue   prepared   by   a   firm   of 


local  printers  in  Georgetown,  British 
Guiana,  in  1856,  has  been  one  of  the 
rarest  and  most  coveted  in  the  world.  The 
von  Ferrary  stamp  was  the  last  remaining 
specimen. 

Postage  stamp  collectors  have  recently 
discovered  something  of  real  interest  in 
the  new  set  just  issued  by  (Sovietized) 
Armenia.  On  two  out  of  eleven  varieties 
is  depicted  Mount  Ararat,  on  which  Noah's 
ark  rested  after  the  great  flood.  On  some 
of  these  issues  are  the  favorite  Bolshevist 
emblems  of  a  liammer  and  sickle,  appear- 
ing amid  designs  taken  from  old  Arme- 
nian manuscripts.  Some  show  ancient 
sculptures  found  in  the  ruins  of  Ani,  the 
capital  of  the  Bagratide  dynasty.  The 
mountain  of  Alagheur,  the  plain  of  Shirag 
and  Lake  Van  are  variously  depicted. 
Long  after  the  Bolshevist  empire  has  crum- 
bled into  dust,  these  stamps  may  have  ac- 
quired a  high  monetary  value;  there  is, 
a\  least,  no  doubt  as  to  their  historical  in- 
terest. 


THE  MORAL  REVOLT  OF 
GERMANY'S  YOUTH 
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Typical  magazine  cover 
of  young  German  'work- 
ers who  have  raised  the 
flag  of  revolt  against 
militarism  and  other  out- 
worn   ideas 


By  Lilian  Eagle 

A  twentieth-century  re- 
volt  of  the  young  men 
and  women  of  Germany 
against  the  shackles  of 
outworn  social  creeds — 
The  "  Wandervoegel " 
movement  and  its  sig- 
nificance for  the  regen- 
eration  of  the   country 


THERE  is  nothing  in  England,  or  any 
other  European  country,  quite  to  be 
compared  with  the  Jugendbewegung 
in  Germany,  which  is  indeed  taking  on 
such  dimensions  as  to  call  for  serious  at- 
tention in  the  historical  development  of 
the  land. 

Unique  in  character,  vague  in  its  origin, 
it  sprang  spontaneously  into  being,  like  all 
elementary  forces,  bred  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  different  from  those  of 
other  countries.  To  understand  it,  we 
must  recall  Germany's  past  history.  Im- 
poverished after  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
and  the  Napoleonic  wars,  encumbered 
with  an  ancient  culture  and  rigid  tradi- 
tions, she  suddenly  sprang  into  new  wealth 
and  influence  after  the  victorious  Franco- 
Prussian  War.  Seized  with  a  fever  for 
world-power,  she  could  see  the  fulfillment 
of  her  dreams  only  in  exploiting  the  work- 
ing forces  of  her   people  ^   the   utmost, 


and  the  one  supreme  virtue  in  the  eyes  of 
every  one  of  her  subjects  became  an  all- 
absorbing  capacity  for  hard  work. 

The  invention  of  the  steam  engine  sum- 
moned in  the  age  of  machinery  and  indus- 
try. The  towns  were  overcrowded;  capi- 
talism absorbed  thef  individual,  who  be- 
came merely  a  machine  working  a  ma- 
chine, with  no  time  for  living,  because 
time  was  money,  and  the  accumulation  of 
riches  was  the  chief  aim  in  life. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, Germany's  industrial  organization 
provided  the  nation  with  an  unheard-of  ac- 
cessibility to  the  cheap  products  of  a  su- 
perficial civilization.  Every  fifth  person 
was  a  citizen.  In  the  towns  no  parents,  in 
any  class  of  society,  had  time  for  their 
children,  who  meanwhile  were  satiated 
with  facile  pleasures  and  luxuries  hardly 
known  by  name  to  a  former  generation. 

Modern  life,  meanwhile,  changed  as  it 
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was,  was  still  convulsively  cramped  into 
the  forms  of  a  culture  born  a  thousand 
years  ago;  hence  the  insincerity  and  arti- 
ficiality of  society  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. r^Church  and";  State  endeavored  to 
keep  bfdfer  by  coercion  and  fear.  The 
one  tlireatened  punishment  in  the  next 
world/ the /Other  in  this,  by"^  issuing  •'nevef- 
ending^prx)hibftions  and  regulations.  In  a 
State  organized  on  military  lines,  red  tape 
led  the  ly^yo  to  success.  'The  man  became 
absorbie^Mn  the  official;  age,  rank "  and 
title  wei#,everything ;  the  young  man  sig- 
nified notjung^at^  all.  The  superior  offi- 
cial servant"  was' arrogant  and  overbearing, 
the  younger  cringing  and  humble.  ^  This 
code  of  rjsthics  was  adopted,  more  or  less, 
by  all  the  other  professions. 

The  scHoois;  which  should  have  been  a 
second  home  for  the  youth  of  the  nation, 
were  likewise  hindered  arid  hedged  in  by 
old  traditions  and  conditions  no  longer  in 
touch  with  life,  so  that,  instead  of  will  and 
character  being  trained,  an  atmosphere  of 
insincerity  and  mental  exhaustion  was  in- 
duced, especially  among  the  older  pupils, 
who  were  crammed  with  an  overballast  of 
knowledge  too  superficial  to  deepen  into 
living  culture.  The  average  schoolboy 
was  overworked  and  joyless.  The  bonds 
existing  between  teacher  and  pupil  were 
mostly  those  of  the.  tyrant  and  his  victim. 
At  the  end  of  school  life,  the  one  year  of 
voluntary  military  service  was  indispen- 
sable to  every  career. 

The  average  student,  after  matriculating 
at  some  university,  generally  entered  a  stu- 
dent corps,  only  to  find  himself  in  the 
trammels  of  a  new  kind  of  tyranny,  which 
mostly  left  its  marks  on  him  for  life.  With 
the  colored  cap  and  ribbons  of  his  corps, 
he  was  forced  to  adopt  the  ridiculous  rit- 
ual of  another  age,  to  submit  to  having  his 
face  slashed  in  duels,  to  become  sodden 
with  beer  and  to  accept  the  false  idea  of 
honor  common  to  the  duelist  in  every 
country.  A  man  without  a  university  edu- 
cation was,  luckily,  not  reckoned  as  capa- 
ble of  giving  satisfaction  in  a  matter  of 
honor. 

Girls  were  brought  up  unnaturally  and 
allowed  social  intercourse  with  the  other 
sex  only  under  the  most  artificial  condi- 
tions. Until  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury they  were  considered,  in  the  scale  of 
human  values,  as  inferior  to  their  brothers. 


who  enjoyed  to  the  full  the  privilege  of  a 
double  code  of  morality  for  the  sexes. 

In  the  commercial  classes,  meanwhile, 
the  employes  and  apprentices  were,  at  an 
early  age,  absolutely  absorbed  by  their 
trade  or  handiwork.  With  twelve  hours' 
hard  work  for  six  days  of  the  week,  they 
had  not  even  the  privilege  of  a  free  Sun- 
day to  themselves. 

The  Revolt  of  Youth 

Sooner  or  later,  a  great  cry  for  freedom 
was  sure  to  arise  from  young  people  liv- 
ing under  conditions  such,  as  these.  The 
irisihcerity  and  artificiality  of  a  society 
based  on  such  crumbling  foundations  had 
already  been  ruthlessly  scathed  by  Marx 
in'"Das  Kapital  "  in  1869,  by  Nietzsche 
in  "  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  "  in  1883,  by 
Ernst  Haeckel  in  "  Die  Weltratsel "  in 
1903.  and  by  F.  Delitzsch  in  "  Bibel  und 
Babel  "  in  1903.  But  these  were  only  mo- 
mentary flashes  of  light  in  the  darkness, 
for  a  military  State  dare  not  confess  to 
any  weak  spots  in  its  organization,"  and 
the  artificial  form  of  civilization  remained 
triumphant. 

It  was  only  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century,  that  the  young  people 
of  Germany  at  last  began  to  struggle  for 
an  independent  existence  of  their  own  and 
to  free  themselves  from  the  trammels  of  a 
culture  already  in  the  last  stage  of  de- 
composition. With  young,  prophetic  eyes, 
they  suddenly  perceived  that  youth  is  the 
natural  promoter  and  supporter  of  all  new 
ideas,  whereas  age  is  hemmed  and  hin- 
dered by  all  sorts  of  considerations  for 
family,  fortune  and  calling.  Youth  means 
a  blind  aspiration  for  ideals;  it  is  creative, 
fearless.  Everywhere  around  them,  the 
youth  of  Germany  perceived  the  noxious 
social  growths  attendartt  on  decay — 
growths  which  an  older  generation  had 
accepted  passively,  indifferent  or  helpless 
to  do  away  with  them. 

Nietzsche  was,  to  a  great  degree,  respon- 
sible for  this  outburst  of  youthful  antag- 
onism against  an  existing  culture.  It  was 
his  doctrines  which  whipped  them  into  an 
intense  desire  for  greater  freedom  of  soul 
and  body.  This  was  expressed  by  a  new- 
born feeling  for  nature,  by  a  passionate 
love  of  music  and  art;  above  all,  by  an 
inarticulate  longing  for  new  forms  of  so- 
ciety.  The  youthful  disciples  of  this  name- 
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less,  leaderless  movement  clamored  for  a 
new  code  of  ethics  for  themselves  and  their 
parents,  for  absolute  honesty  in  religion, 
in  the  expression  of  their  feelings  and  in 
their  manner  of  life.  A  new  standard  of 
morals  was  constructed,  entirely  different 
from  the  old  ideals  of  Church  and  School; 
it  taught  them  to  refuse  blind  obedience, 
admiration  and  worship,  without  an  inner 
spiritual  conviction  and  necessity. 

Romantic  "  Wanderers  " 

This  inward  metamorphosis  of  the  Ger- 
man youth  quite  naturally  found  its  ex- 
pression in  an  increased  need  of  move- 
ment, and  this  was  expressed  in  an  instinc- 
tive flight  back  to  nature  and  romance.  In 
the  spirit  of  the  Vagantes  (wandering 
scholars)  of  the  Middle  Ages,  certain  boys 
of  a  suburban  schox)l  of  Berlin,  in  1901, 
formed  a  society  called  "  Wandervogel  " 
(birds  of  passage),  for  the  purpose  of 
making  journeys  of  discovery  on  foot, 
through  the  woods  and  dales  of  their  own 
province.  This  idea  spread  like  wildfire 
through  all  Germany,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  over  the  country  roads  of  the  whole 
land  marched  bands  of  youths  and  maid- 
ens, suitably  clothed,  carrying  all  they 
needed  on  their  backs,  keeping  step  to  the 
strains  of  a  guitar  and  the  words  of  some 
gay  folksong,  and  generally  led  by  some 
self-chosen  leader. 

These  holiday  wanderings  were  but  the 
commencement  of  the  new  realm  of  youth, 
with  its  own  organization,  laws  and  ideals. 
Wandering  was  but  the  outward  symbol  of 
the  spiritual  movement  forward  and  up- 
ward. A  feeling  of  mutual  confidence  and 
understanding  led  to  the  universal  use  of 
the  familiar  "  du  "  (thou),  and  a  signifi- 
cant pedagogic  feature  of  the  new  move- 
ment was  the  categorical  imperative  to 
discard  all  but  the  merest  necessities  of 
life  and  to  develop  a  personal  feeling  of 
self-responsibility  to  the  utmost. 

Thus  a  new  type  of  young  men  and  wo- 
men came  into  being — strong-willed,  sim- 
ple and  independent — with  new  feelings 
toward  each  other  and  toward  the  com- 
munity at  large.  The  first  impetuous  on- 
set to  a  new  freedom  soon  drifted  into  two 
main  directions:  (1)  The  independent, 
primitive  form  of  life  in  nature,  with 
meals  cooked  by  themselves  in  the  open 
air;     (2)     a    desire    for   increased    bodily 


culture  and  the  love  of  music  and  art. 
Common  to  the  followers  of  both  was  a 
love  for  nature  and  adventure,  combined 
with  the  desire  to  live  cleanly  in  body  and 
soul,  to  cast  off  prejudices  of  class  and 
position  and  to  cultivate  all  personal  in- 
dividuality for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity at  large.  The  members  of  the  dif- 
ferent troops  soon  banded  themselves  un- 
der different  leaders,  the  best  runner, 
climber  or  story  teller  being  naturally 
chosen  as  such.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
World  War  these  first  leaders  became  ab- 
sorbed m  the  conflict,  and  since  then  the 
bands  have  often  been  leaderless. 

Wandervoegel  Homes 

Some  wise  statesmen  of  the  old  school, 
recognizing  the  need  of  young  people  to 
be  alone  with  one  another  sometimes,  in- 
stituted at  different  places  a  system  of 
holiday  homes  for  students  and  school- 
boys, with  free  board  and  lodging,  for  the 
purpose  of  furthering  the  wandering 
movement.  The  first  of  these  homes  dates 
back  to  1884.  Since  then  a  whole  net- 
work of  organization  has  been  laid  over 
Germany  and  Austria,  connecting  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  movement.  In  ev- 
ery town  homes  have  been  instituted  for 
"  Wandervogel,"  and  in  remoter  districts 
every  hotel,  farm  and  country  house  of- 
fers hospitality  of  a  simple  nature  to  this 
"  youth-errant "  ;  besides,  the  different 
guilds  and  societies  have  either  purchased 
or  leased  many  an  old  castle  or  country 
house  as  a  vacation  home  for  their  mem- 
bers. The  first  of  these  homes  could  ac- 
commodate only  twenty-one  guests;  be- 
tween 1884  and  1913,  however,  the  num- 
ber of  wanderers  increased  to  79,498. 
Then  came  the  war,  and  in  1919  there  was 
need  of  homes  for  only  9,008.  In  1920, 
nevertheless,  no  fewer  than  700  such 
homes  existed,  mostly  offering  a  stove  for 
cooking,  besides  mattressses  and  woolen 
blankets  for  sleeping  and  simple  lava- 
tories. 

The  movement,  at  first  confined  to  the 
students  of  high  schools  and  universities, 
soon  spread  to  the  trades  people  and  wage- 
earners;  the  youths  of  these  classes  like- 
wise met  in  an  impassioned  protest  against 
the  tyranny  of  their  taskmasters,  who  had 
not  granted  them  one  single  free  day  in  the 
week.     It  was  oply  in  1907  that  they  at 
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last  gained  the  right  of  a  free  Sunday  to 
themselves.  They  held  that  work  was  not 
meant  to  be  solely  a  means  of  amassing 
riches  or  of  gaining  one's  daily  bread,  but 
must  be  the  outward  expression  of  the  in- 
ward meaning  of  life.  Their  motto : 
**  Nicht  solleh,  sondern  wollen,"  is  equiva- 
lent to  "  Not  compulsion,  but  volition." 
■  The  State,  anxious  to  meet  the  needs  of 
tlie  youth  of  today,  is  bent  on  reorganizing 
the  schools,  and  has  already  instituted  in 
many  places  reformed  progressive  schools, 
fo  be  managed  chiefly  by  the  pupils  them- 
selves. The  new  idea  of;  pedagogy  is 
based  on  the  view  thaf  the  teacher  must  not 
merely  instruct  young  people,  but  must 
also  live  with  them.  In  every  school  in 
Germany,  one  day  a  month  is  set  apart 
for  long  excursions  on  foot. 

Both  the  Protestant  and  Catholic 
Churches  are  taking  a  keen  interest  in  the 
youth  movement,  and  have  arranged  Bible 
classes  to  be  held  by  theological  students, 
as  well  as  vacation  meetings  for  the  pur- 
pose, of  exchanging  new  thoughts  and 
ideas.  It  was  the  Protestant  Church  that 
founded  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
National  Games  in  Germany;  the  societies 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  mostly 
of  a  purely  confessional  character.  The 
Republican  Government  has  issued  regu- 
lations ordaining  that  the  choice  of  a  re- 
ligion is  to  be  left  entirely  to  the  free  will 
of  the  pupils  themselves;  they  are,  how- 
ever, to  be  called  upon  to  help  in  social 
work  among  the  children  of  the  poor. 

Organization  Features 

In  the  warfare  of  modern  politics  in 
Germany,  every  political  party  is  strug- 
gling to  collect  as  many  of  these  youthful 
partisans  as  possible  under  its  banner. 
Apart  from  these  political  groups,  how- 
ever, the  movement  is  centred  about  in- 
numerable guilds,  societies  and  leagues  of 
every  denomination,  all  more  or  less  pos- 
sessed of  the  same  zeal  for  amending  the 
errors  and  faults  of  older  generations,  and 
of  the  same  romantic  love  of  wandering. 
They  are  organized  into  local  groups  and 
districts,  all  converging  toward  one  centre. 
In  every  town,  public  rooms  have  been 
opened  for  meetings  and  free  debates  on 
all  questions  of  the  day;  every  group  has 
its  own  magazine  and  issues  its  own  annual 
report.    In  1920  more  than  100,000  young 


people  met  in  an  old  castle  in  Thuringia 
for  unpolitical  purposes,  chiefly  to  discuss 
the  idea  of  organizing  a  Jugendring 
(Young  People's  League),  which  is  to  en- 
circle the  whole  world.  The  motto  on 
their  banner  was,  "  By  love,  truth  and 
purity  to  work." 

Many  of  the  older  "  Wandervogel,"  such 
as  artists,  writers,  musicians,  architects, 
educated  farmers,  possessed  of  the  same 
economic  and  ethical  outlook,  have  organ- 
ized guilds  and  clubs  for  mutual  help  and 
support^  and  have  likewise  their  own  news- 
paper, anxi:  j»iiblish  an  annual  report. 

Besides  founding  vacation  homes,  and 
organizing  bands  of  young  people  for 
wandering  excursions  into  the  country,  a 
very  praiseworthy  work  of  the  movement 
is  to  reinstate  good,  honest  handiwork  and 
crafts  to  the  honorable-  position  they  form- 
erly held  in  the  nation.  The  art  of  turn- 
ery, particularly,  has  been  called  into  new 
existence. 

The  artistic  gains  of  the  Jugendbewe- 
gung  are  chiefly  the  revival  of  very  beau- 
tiful old  folksongs,  long  since  forgotten 
and  now  brought  to  light*  by  the  eager 
researches  of  these  young  enthusiasts,  who 
have  likewise  brought  into  vogue  old  na- 
tional country  dances  in  place  of  the  mod- 
ern ones.  Both  songs  and  dances  call,  fpr 
a  new,  simple  kind  of  music  fitted  for.  the 
guitar  or  lute.  In  literature  they  have, 
as  yet,  produced  only  new  fairy  lore  and 
illustrated  children's  books.  A  new  fea- 
ture of  the  movement  is  the  wanderirjg 
teller  of  fairy  tales.  One  young  girl,  with 
a  happy  faculty  for  this  art,  wanders  from 
village  to  village  and,  collecting  a  rustic 
audience  around  her  under  a  linden  tree, 
in  a  barn  or  in  the  farm  kitchen  of  an  eve- 
ning, delights  her  hearers  with  fairy 
stories. 

A  New  Morality 

The  moral  crusade  undertaken  by  the 
youthful  reformers  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  story  of  modern  reforms.  The 
great  revolution  that  followed  the  World 
War,  instead  of  proving  a  cleansing 
storm,  has  developed  more  and  more  into 
an  economic  struggle,  and  as  there  is  no 
one   to   protect   the   young  from   post-war 


♦These  songs  have  been  collected,  set  to  mu- 
sic and  published  by  Friedrich  Hofmeister  in 
"  Zupfgeigenhansel." 
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Berlin  police  burning  wagon  loads  of  trashy  juvenile  fiction  which  school  teachers  have  collected 
in  an  effort  to  suppress  the  evils  of  bad  literature 


vices  and  evils  they  are  determined  to  do 
it  themselves.  Smoking  and  drinking  are 
tabooed.  Shops  with  unclean  postcards 
and  books  are  boycotted.  Flaming  pro- 
tests against  immoral  performances  in  the- 
atres and  cinemas  are  posted  in  all  public 
places,  leaflets  exposing  them  are  distrib- 
uted, blacklists  published  and  perform- 
ances disturbed  by  these  doughty  cham- 
pions of  public  morality.  Even  if  these  ef- 
forts have  until  now  remained  abortive, 
they  are  in  a  right  direction. 

The  significance  of  this  uprising  of  ado- 
lescence against  existing  social  institutions, 
its  powder  as  an  elementary  force  sprung 
from  the  virgin  soil  of  youth,  is  indisput- 
able. The  spiritual  aim  of  the  members 
of  the  Jugendbewegung  is  to  improve  hu- 
manity, beginning  with  themselves.  All 
artificial  barriers  of  society  are  to  be  dis- 
regarded, and  the  individual  is  to  be  ac- 
cepted alone  on  his  own  merits.  The  wan- 
dering youth  discards  the  kind  of  garments 
demanded    by    fashion.      He    wanders    in 


short  breeches,  bare-legged,  with  a  colored 
blouse  open  at  the  throat  and  a  Schiller 
collar.  His  hair  is  long  and  his  feet  are 
enclosed  in  sandals.  The  maiden  wears 
the  becoming  flowered  Dirndl,  or  rustic 
frock,  and  both  carry  a  much-beribboned 
guitar,  for  dance  and  song  are  the  natural 
accompaniments  to  the  movements  of 
youth. 

In  the  Summer  vacation  troops  of 
these  young  people  may  be  met  wandering 
together  through  the  romantic  country 
districts  of  Germany,  dancing  and  singing 
in  the  market  places  and  courtyards  of 
country  houses.  There  is,  of  course,  a 
good  deal  of  fun  and  love-making  among 
them,  and  many  Summer  wanderings  end 
in  betrothal  and  marriage.  But,  under 
their  gay  surface,  all  these  "  Wandervo- 
gel  "  are  convinced  of  the  seriousness  of 
their  calling,  and  self-control,  self-respon- 
sibility, self-determination  and  self-reli- 
ance are  the  chief  virtues  they  demand  of 
themselves  and  of  one  another. 
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THE  entente  between  Russia  and  Ger- 
many, which  was  accomplished  at 
Genoa  on  April  16,  1922,  when  a 
treaty  of  amity  and  co-operation  was 
signed — to  the  amazement  and  consterna- 
tion of  the  Allies — by  the  Germans  and  the 
Soviet  Government,  was  a  natural  evolu- 
tion of  the  process  of  German  infiltration 
in  Russia  which  has  been  in  progress  for 
centuries.  It  galvanized  into  concrete,  liv- 
ing form  the  steady  development  of  a  close 
alliance  between  two  countries  and  con- 
fronted the  world  with  a  situation  which 
thoughtful  students  and  economists  had 
foreseen  years  before. 

The  debacle  of  1914  put  a  temporary 
quietus  upon  the  movement,  and  the  brutal 
demands  forced  upon  the  demoralized  Rus- 
sians at  Brest-Litovsk  drove  in  a  wedge  be- 
tween the  countries  which  for  a  time  alien- 
ated them,  but  the  tendencies  of  centuries 
could  not  be  so  easily  extinguished.  The 
agreement  reached  at  Genoa — and  signed 
in  the  neighboring  town  of  Rapallo — dem- 
onstrated that  the  natural  predisposition  of 
the  Russians  and  Germans  toward  each 
other  was  innate  and  indestructible.  The 
pregnant  possibilities  of  the  treaty  molded 
into  definite  form  a  situation  which  in  the 
past  had  been  confined  to  the  realms  of 
speculation. 

The  Russo-German  Treaty 

The  following  is  the  full  text  of  the 
treaty  signed  at  Rapallo  by  the  representa- 
tives of  Germany  and  Soviet  Russia: 

The  German  State,  represented  by  Dr.  Rath- 
enau,  and  the  Soviet  Government,  represented  by 
M.  Tchitcherin,  have  agreed  upon  the  follow- 
ing stipulations: 

ARTICLE  1 — The  two  States  have  agreed  to 
regulate,    according   to    the   following   principles, 


matters   between   them    which   refer   to   wartime 
problems  between  Russia  and  Germany. 

Sub-clause  (a) — The  German  State  and  the 
Soviet  Republic  renounce  reciprocally  all  indem- 
nities referring  to  their  war  outlay  and  all  in- 
demnities referring  to  war  damage,  that  is  to  say, 
to  damage  suffered  by  their  citizens  in  the  theatre 
of  war  through  military  operations,  including 
requisitions  made  in  enemy  territory.  The  two 
parties  renounce  also  the  indemnities  for  damage 
caused  to  the  citizens  of  one  of  the  two  parties 
as  a  result  of  exceptional  laws  of  war,  as  well  as 
by  coercive  measures  carried  out  by  the  State 
organizations  of  either  party. 

Sub-clause  (b) — The  legal,  public  and  private 
relations  affected  by  the  state  of  war,  including 
the  question  of  the  treatment  of  merchant  ships 
which  may  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  op- 
posite party,  will  be  regulated  according  to  prin- 
ciples of  reciprocity. 

Sub-clause  (c) — Germany  and  Russia  renounce 
reciprocally  the  payment  of  costs  for  prisoners 
of  war.  The  German  State  renounces  also  the 
repayment  of  the  costs  incurred  for  Russian  sol- 
diers interned  in  Germany.  The  Russian  State, 
for  its  part,  renounces  repayment  for  all  that 
Germany  has  received  of  the  enormous  amount 
of  war  material  taken  into  Germany  by  these  in- 
terned prisoners. 

ARTICLE  2 — Germany  renounces  her  claim 
resulting  from  the  application  of  laws  and  of 
measures  hitherto  taken  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment toward  the  German  subjects  and  their  pri- 
vate rights,  as  well  as  the  rights  of  the  German 
State  and  States  against  Russia.  Germany  gives 
up  also  measures  taken  against  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment and  its  organs,  or  against  citizens  of  the 
Soviet  State  and  their  private  rights,  with  the 
exception  that  the  Soviet  State  shall  not  put  into 
practice  any  similar  claims  against  a  third  State. 

ARTICLE  3 — Diplomatic  and  consular  relations 
between  the  German  State  and  the  Soviet  Re- 
public shall  be  restored  immediately.  In  regard 
to  the  admission  of  the  respective  Consuls,  a 
special  agreement  shall  be  made. 

ARTICLE  4— The  two  States  have  also  agreed 
that  the  general  legal  position  of  the  citizens  of 
one  of  the  States  in  the  territory  of  the  other  and 
the  regulation  of  commercial  and  administrative 
relations  shall  be  based  on  the  principle  of  the 
most    favored    nation.     The    principle    does    not 
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apply  to  the  preferences  and  advantages  that  the 
Soviet  Republic  concedes  to  any  other  republic 
or  similar  State  that  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Russian  Empire. 

ARTICLE  5 — The  two  Governments  will  deal 
with  the  economic  needs  of  the  two  countries  with 
reciprocal  feelings  of  good-will.  An  exchange 
of  views  will  take  place  in  regard  to  the  funda- 
mental settlement  of  this  problem  on  an  inter- 
national basis.  The  German  State  declares  itself 
ready  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  protect  and  facili- 
tate the  negotiations  of  private  firms. 

ARTICLE  6— The  first  and  fourth  articles  of 
this  treaty  are  applicable  after  ratification.  The 
others  come  into  force  immediately. 

The  consternation  which  this  treaty  pro- 
duced among  the  Allies  is  described  else- 
where in  this  magazine,  in  the  account  of 
the  Genoa  conference.  The  agitation  of 
France,  especially,  called  forth,  a  few  days 
later,  a  letter  from  Foreign  Minister 
Tchitcherin  to  Vice  Premier  Barthou  of 
France,  in* which  he  said: 

The  Russian  delegation  announces  in  the  most 
categorical  manner  that  the  Rapallo  Treaty  does 
not  contain  any  secret  clauses  of  military  or  po- 
litical character,  and  the  Russian  Government 
has  not  engaged  in  any  action  of  any  sort 
against  the  interests  of  the  French  Nation  or  any 
other  nation  whatsoever.  The  agreement  at  Ra- 
pallo had  for  its  object  only  the  regulation  of 
certain  questions  pending  between  the  two  States, 
which  had  been  at  war  and  felt  the  necessity 
of  re-establishing  peaceful  relations  in  their  own 
interest  and  in  the  interest  of  everybody. 

In  France  there  was  a  widespread  im- 
pression that  parts  of  the  Rapallo  Treaty 
were  in  direct  violation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  This  aspect  of  the  case  was 
investigated  by  the  Reparations  Commis- 
sion, which  held  sessions  on  the  subject 
almost  daily  from  April  27  to  May  4.  On 
the  latter  date  the  commission  sent  a  long 
note  asking  the  German  Government  to 
confirm  in  unmistakable  language  the  as- 
sertion that  the  Rapallo  Treaty  would  in 
no  respect  invalidate  the  rights  of  the 
Allies,  under  Article  260  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty,  and  that  it  would  create  no  new 
charges  against  the  German  budget.  The 
note  concludes  with  the  following  qualifi- 
cation of  the  commission's  decision: 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  commission 
has  confined  its  observations  to  practical  ques- 
tions which  fall  within  its  own  immediate  prov- 
ince. It  is  not  within  the  function  of  the  com- 
mission to  deal  either  with  specific  questions 
affecting  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, which  are  outside  its  competence,  or  with 
any   general  questions  arising   either  out   of  the 


actual  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo  or  out  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  concluded. 

Prior  Understandings 

For  several  months  before  the  treaty  was 
concluded  an  active  movement  had  been 
in  progress  in  Germany  to  bring  about  a 
revival  of  trade  with  Russia.  The  London 
Telegraph  early  in  March  summarized 
these  attempts  as  follows: 

1.  RussiscHE  Metallverwertunccesellschaft 
(Company  for  the  Utilization  of  Metals). — It 
was  formed  in  December  last  in  consequence  of 
an  agreement  signed  between  Stomoniakoff,  the 
Soviet  commercial  agent  in  Berlin,  and  Commer- 
zienrat  Norbert  Levy.  The  object  of  the  com- 
pany is  to  export  from  Russia  various  metal 
scrap.  The  main  depot  is  to  be  in  Hamburg. 
According  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  the 
company  enjoys  what  is  practically  a  monopoly 
in  Soviet  Russia.  The  nominal  capital  is  2,000,- 
000  marks. 

2.  Krupp-Mendelssohn  Group  has  an  agree- 
ment of  partnership  with  the  Russo-Asiatic  Con- 
solidated, Limited.  The  details  of  this  arrange- 
ment were  given  in  The  Daily  Telegraph  on 
March  4.  The  German  participation  is  not  con- 
siderable. 

3.  Wirtschaftstelle  fur  Handel  und  Indus- 
trie  IN  DEM  OsTEN  (German  Trust  for  the  Ex- 
ploitation of  Russia). — At  its  head  is  the  well- 
known  German  railway  man,  K.  MuUer. 

There  are  three  sections:  (1)  Of  intellectual 
relations,  in  which  are  grouped  representatives  of 
scientific  and  technical  organizations;  (2)  of 
labor,  which  unites  the  principal  German  work- 
ers' unions,  and  (3)  of  banking  and  of  industry, 
in  which  take  part  several  banks  and  business 
groupings.  The  first  object  pursued  is  the  resur- 
rection of  the  Russian  railways  and  other  means 
of  transport.  The  trust  is  opposed  to  British  and 
French  participation  and  favors  an  appeal  to 
American  capital,  which  it  tries  to  bring  about 
through  contact  with  the  New  York  bank  of 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  The  plan  is  to  create  a 
German-American  fund  for  Russian  reconstruc- 
tion of  $250,000,000.  The  trust  is  negotiating 
with  Tchitcherin  and  Krassin  for  a  concession  in 
due  form.  Nothing  much  of  a  practical  nature 
has  been  done  as  yet. 

4.  Interest  in  the  Russian  Naphtha  Indus- 
try.— All  through  1921  the  German  Government 
has  been  negotiating  with  various  German  and 
foreign  groups  on  the  subject  of  the  Baku  and 
Grosni  oil  wells.  No  definite  results  can  be  re- 
ported. 

5.  Soviet  Orders  in  Germany. — During  the 
year  1921  the  Soviet  trade  delegation  has  placed 
orders  in  Germany  for  agricultural  machines, 
tools,  locomotives,  wagons,  pharmaceutical  and 
chemical  goods,  scientific  apparatus  and  printed 
matter.  The  total  value  of  the  orders  thus 
placed  amounts  to  more  than  1,500,000,000 
marks.      Russian    imports    for    the    same    period 
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were  80  million  marks  worth  of  furs  brought  to 
Leipzig,  three  shiploads  of  timber  and  1,000  tons 
of  asbestos. 

6.  German-Russian  Navigation  Company  and 
THE  Concession  of  the  Port  of  Petrograd. — 
The  German-Russian  Navigation  Company  was 
created  by  the  Soviet  delegation  in  Berlin  with 
the  Hamburg- America  Line  (the  Hapag)^  to  con- 
trol navigation  to  the  Baltic  ports.  The  Hapag, 
the  Stinnes  group  and  the  British  firm  of  Arm- 
strorig  have  formed  a  syndicate  for  the  exploita- 
tion of  Petrograd  port,  a  concession  for  which  is 
promised  by  the  Soviets.  This  concession  was 
originally  offered  to  Armstrongs  by  Krassin,  but 
the  British  demands  were  considered  too  high, 
and  the  syndicate  above  mentioned  was  then 
formed.  The  idea  is  to  transform  Petrograd  into 
a  free  port. 

7.  Aerial  Lines  of  Communication. — The 
Soviet  delegation  has  concluded  with  the  German 
Aero  Union,  the  Hapag,  the  A.  E.  G.  and  the 
Zeppelin  interests' an  agreement  for  the  exploita- 
tion of  aerial  lines  between  the  two  countries.  A 
beginning  is  to  be  made  by  a  line  between 
Konigsberg  in  East  Prussia  and  Moscow.  It  is 
expected  that  mails  can  be  carried  between  these 
points  in  twenty-two  hours  instead  of  the  seven 
days  now  necessary. 

8.  Stinnes's  Plans  for  a  Russian  Railway 
Monopoly. — These,  as  is  well  known,  have  not 
materialized.  But  the  Germans  continue  to  re- 
main interested  in  Russian  transport.  They  fore- 
see colossal  orders  for  their  metallurgical  indus- 
try from  that  quarter. 

9.  Russo-German  Credit  Agreement. — In  De- 
cember last  a  so-called  Credit  Vertrag  was  con- 
cluded between  the  Soviet  delegation  and  the 
Deutsch-Osteuropaische  Wirtschaftsbank  in  Elber- 
feld,  which  is  closely  allied  to  the  Wirtschafts- 
verband  of  the  same  name.  The  amount  of  cred- 
its stipulated  is  200,000,000  marks,  which  must 
be  spent  entirely  in  paying  for  goods  ordered  in 
Germany.  Further  credits  of  300,000,000  and 
500,000,000  marks  are  mentioned.  But  this  seems 
to  be  with  another  financial  group. 

10.  German  Banks  and  the  Soviet  State 
Bank. — The  latter  has  concluded  an  agreement 
with  the  following  banks:  The  Dresdner,  the  Dis- 
conto  Gesellschaft,  and  the  Bank  fiir  Handel  und 
Industrie.  The  object  of  this  agreement  is  to  fa- 
cilitate the  transmitting  of  funds  from  one  coun- 
try to  the  other.  The  German  Reichsbank  is 
keeping  aloof  from  this  affair. 

11.  Soviet  Bank  for  Foreign  Trade. — The 
Soviet  Government  is  preparing  the  creation  of 
such  a  bank,  which  is  to  be  closely  allied  to  the 
Reichsbank.  The  capital  is  reported  to  be  25,- 
000,000  gold  rubles. 

12.  Russo-German  Mining  Concession.— There 
is  information  to  hand  that  such  a  concession  is 
being  discussed  along  very  broad  lines. 

While  it  is  true  that  none  of  the  preced- 
ing undertakings  has  materialized  to  a  very 
definite  degree,  they  illustrate  the  energy 
with  which  the  penetration  of  Russia  by 
Germany  is  developing.     Another  step  in 


the  same  direction  was  taken  on  May  1, 
when  a  triweekly  airplane  service  was  in- 
augurated between  Berlin  and  Moscow. 

On  April  27  it  was  announced  at  Mos- 
cow that  a  German  firm  had  undertaken 
at  Petrograd  to  complete  unfinished 
buildings,  improve  the  tramways  and  re- 
pair the  sewer  and  water  supply  systems 
in  return  for  lumber  concessions  and 
building  lime. 

The  Moscow  Council  of  Labor  and  De- 
fense the  same  day  ratified  plans  for  the 
organization  of  a  Russo-German  export 
company,  capitahzed  at  1,000,000  gold 
rubles,  with  an  equal  number  of  share- 
holders from  the  Hirsch  group  and  the 
Russian  State  Bank,  for  operations  in  the 
metal  industry  and  the  import  and  export 
of  ore  and  chemicals. 

The  leading  industrial  organ  of  Ger- 
many, Der  Tag,  in  a  notable  article  stated 
that,  up  to  April  27,  there  had  been  1,500 
concessions  granted  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  Germans,  but  that  prior  to  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  none  had  progressed 
beyond  the  paper  stage,  as  the  Russians 
were  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  carry  out  the 
terms  they  signed.  Until  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem is  subjected  to  a  thorough  overhauling 
and  the  provincial  Soviets  decide  to  obey 
the  central  authority,  Russia's  commercial 
future  offers  scant  attraction  for  foreign 
business,  the  writer  concludes. 

He  instances  the  Soviet's  recent  seizure 
of  furs  destined  for  the  Leipsic  auction, 
belonging  to  a  Danish  company  and  being; 
shipped  under  a  Danish  consular  seal.  In 
another  case,  an  American  firm  paid  for 
a  quantity  of  timber  in  Moscow,  but  when 
the  shipment  reached  Archangel  the  Amer- 
icans were  confronted  with  another  de- 
mand for  payment  from  the  local  Com- 
missar. 

An  industrial  firm  of  Remscheid,  Prus- 
sia, received  orders  to  the  value  of  200,- 
000,000  marks  which  cannot  be  executed, 
as  the  Russians,  while  .  offering  50  per 
cent,  cash,  failed  to  provide  adequate 
guarantees  for  the  balance.  Another  big 
firm  contracted  for  huge  quantities  of 
scrap  metal  accumulated  in  Petrograd, 
Moscow  and  elsewhere,  but  was  unable  to 
get  the  Russians  to  start  shipment. 

The  purchase  of  German  agricultural 
machinery  by  Russians  has  frequently  led 
to  extreme  friction,  and  the  Communists 
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have  paid  only  when  the  matter  was  one 
of  extreme  necessity.  Leases  to  foreigners 
of  factories  confiscated  by  the  Soviets  are 
a  mere  matter  of  form,  says  the  writer,  re- 
maining valid  only  as  long  as  these  fac- 
tories do  not  operate  to  the  disadvantage 
of  Soviet-operated  plants. 

Earlier  German  Penetration 

J.  Ellis  Barker,  a  British  publicist  and 
author,  who  is  recognized  in  England  as 
an  authority  on  international  economics, 
some  weeks  prior  to  the  signing  of  the 
treaty,  prepared  for  Current  History  the 
subjoined  survey  and  analysis  of  the  Ger- 
man penetration  of  Russia,  which,  in  the 
light  of  the  present  developments,  is  a  re- 
markable anticipation  of  events,  and  fully 
explains  the  tendencies  which  naturally 
led  up  to  the  Russo-German  entente: 

For  many  centuries  the  lands  of  the 
Slavs  have  been  colonized  and  Germanized 
by  the  Germans.  For  about  two  centuries 
Russia  has  been,  from  the  viewpoint 
of  monarchical  relationships,  at  least,  a 
German  dependency.  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  lands  of  the  Germans  ended  at  the 
River  Elbe.  Beyond  that  stream  lay  the 
lands  of  the  heathen  Slavs.  The  Germans 
wished  to  expand,  and  the  Church  desired 
to  convert  the  Slavs  to  Christianity.  Thus 
an  era  of  conquest,  colonization  and  Chris- 
tianization  began.  Holding  the  cross  in 
one  hand  and  the  sword  in  the  other,  mili- 
tant ecclesiastics  and  feudal  adventurers 
streamed  to  the  lands  east  of  the  Elbe  and 
converted  the  inhabitants  to  Christianity. 
These  lands  became  the  cradle  of  Prusso- 
Germany.  The  immigrant  Germans  ruled 
the  Slavs  with  the  utmost  brutality.  They 
introduced  a  regime  of  serfdom,  of  com- 
pulsory service  in  the  army,  and  the  terror- 
ized natives  became  the  abject  tools  of 
their  masters.  Thus  arose  the  spirit  of 
absolutism  and  militarism  on  the  part  of 
the  German  ruling  class,  and  the  spirit  of 
unquestioning  obedience  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  In  course  of  time  the  ranks  of 
the  German  dominant  class  were  rein- 
forced by  Slavs  who  became  converted  to 
Germanism  and  who  succeeded  in  being 
received  into  the  master  class.  Hence  we 
find  among  the  Germans  numerous  men 
who  bear  Slavonic  names.  Names  such  as 
Billow,  Sydow,  Virchow,  Schadow  are  as 


Slavonic  as  the  numerous  Russian  names 
which  end  in  "  ov  "  or  "off." 

Old  Germany  was  democratically  in- 
clined. It  was  a  country  of  free  towns, 
of  self-conscious  burghers,  of  powerful 
guilds,  of  democratically  organized  unions 
of  towns.  New  Germany,  Prusso-Germany, 
was  autocratic.  Its  strength  was  due  to  an 
absolute  ruling  class  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  an  absalutely  obedient  population  on 
the  other.  Prusso-Germany  conquered  old 
Germany — represented  by  the  South  Ger- 
man States  and  Austria — and  created 
united  Germany.  We  cannot  wonder  that 
Prusso-Germany  and  the  Prussian  tradition 
obtained  the  highest  prestige  among  the 
Germans. 

While  Prusso-Germany  and  the  more 
democratically  inclined  Germany  of  the 
South  and  the  West  were  advancing  in 
civilization  and  strength,  Russia  was  a  sav- 
age country.  Peter  the  Great,  who  ruled 
from  1689  to  1725,  wished  to  civilize  and 
to  Eropeanize  Russia.  Desiring  to  learn 
the  secrets  of  the  civilized  West,  he  went 
for  information  to  Holland,  England  and 
Germany.  Although  he  learned  much  that 
was  useful  to  him  during  his  stay  in 
Amsterdam  and  in  London,  he  chose  his 
instructors  principally  from  among  the 
Germans,  and  particularly  from  the  Prus- 
sians. That  was,  after  all,  only  natural. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Germans  were  near- 
est at  hand.  Besides,  the  Prussians  were 
used  to  managing  Slavs,  and  a  great  many 
Prussians  had  some  knowledge  of  Russian. 
Ever  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great, 
Russia  has  been,  in  some  sense,  a  German, 
or  rather  a  Prussian,  dependency. 

Germany's  Hidden  Rule 

In  monarchical  countries  the  action  of 
the  sovereign  and  of  his  entourage  deter- 
mines that  of  the  people.  The  Russian 
sovereigns  advertised  their  German  lean- 
ings to  the  world  by  intermarrying  with 
Germans.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  all 
the  successors  of  Peter  the  Great,  with  one 
single  exception,  have  entered  upon  Ger- 
man matrimonial  alliances.  The  record 
is  as  follows: 

Alexis,  son  of  Peter  the  Great,  married  Prin- 
cess Charlotte  of  Brunswick. 

Empress  Anna  married  Duke  Charles  Frederick 
of  Holstein-Gottorp. 

Empress  Elizabeth — not  married. 
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Peter  III.  married  Catherine  (the  Great X  of 
Anhalt-Zerbst. 

Paul  married  Princess  Natalie  of  Hesse-Darm- 
8tadt,  and  in  second  marriage  Princess  Marie  of 
Wiirttemberg. 

Alexander  I.  married  Princess  Elizabeth  of 
Baden. 

Nicholas  I.  married  Princess  Alexandra,  the 
daughter  of  King  William  III.  of  Prussia. 

Alexander  II.  married  Princess  Marie  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt. 

Alexander  III.  married  Princess  Dagmar  of 
Denmark. 

Nicholas  II.  married  Princess  Alexandra  Alix 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt. 

NominaHy,  Russia  was  ruled  by  the 
House  of  Romanov.  In  reaHty  it  was 
ruled  by  the  House  of  Holstein-Gottorp. 
The  Germanized  Court  was  surrounded  by 
German  courtiers,  German  advisers  and 
German  friends.  The  members  of  the  im- 
perial family  and  of  the  aristocracy  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  imperial  house 
and  intermarried  with  Germans.  German 
was  the  language  spoken  at  the  Court  and 
in   society. 

Germans  have  controlled  the  Russian 
Army  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great. 
Among  Peter's  leading  Generals  were 
Field  Marshal  Baron  Ronne,  who  won  the 
Battle  of  Poltava;  Field  Marshal  Miinich, 
Field  Marshal  Lacy  and  Count  Ostermann, 
the  leading  Russian  diplomat  and  adminis- 
trator of  his  time.  During  the  reign  of 
Empress  Anna  the  Germans  ruled  Russia 
under  the  direction  of  her  favorite  Biron 
(whose     real     name     was     Biiren),     his 
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brothers,  the  brothers  Lowenwolde,  Gen- 
eral Bismarck,  Albedyll  and  others. 
Among  the  leading  (^nerals  during  the 
wars  with  Napoleon  were  Field  Marshals 
Barclay  de  Tolly,  Osten-Sacken,  Wittgen- 
stein and  Diebitsch,  and  Generals  Ben- 
ningsen,  Phull  and  Toll.  During  the  Cri- 
mean War  we  meet  with  many  German 
Generals,  among  them  Field  Marshal  Berg 
and  General  Todleben,  the  defender  of 
Sevastopol. 

During  the  Russo-Japanese  War  Gen- 
erals of  Carman  name  were  much  in  evi- 
dence. Of  the  three  armies  of  Man- 
churia, one  was  commanded  by  General 
Bilderling  and  another  one  by  (^neral 
Kaulbars,  while  Port  Arthur  was  defended 
by  General  Stoessel.  Among  the  other 
Generals  bearing  German  names  who  com- 
manded during  that  war  were  men  such 
as  Stakelberg,  Gripenberg,  Keller,  Rennen- 
kampf,  Gerngross,  Gruber,  Meyendorf, 
Rediger,  Gerschelmann,  Guppenberg, 
Hananfeld,  Deklinlein,  von  den  Brinken, 
Krause,  Witte,  Fleischer,  Webel,  Rebinder, 
von  Baumgarten,  Ecke,  Guenichte,  Fock. 
Among  the  most  prominent  naval  com- 
manders were  Admirals  Stark,  Jesse, 
Essen,  Witgeft  and  Virenius.  Among  the 
army  corps  commanders  who  commanded 
in  1912  were  Generals  Eck,  Adlerberg, 
Rennenkampf,    Schwank,    Sievers,    Evert, 
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Geismann,  Grusenstern,  Rausch  de  Trau- 
benberg  and  Gerngross. 

In  the  Diplomatic  Service  German 
names  have  been  as  frequent  as  in  the 
army.  Count  Nesselrode  was  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  for  forty  years,  from  1816 
to  1856.  Among  the  Cabinet  Ministers 
of  recent  times  were  von  Plehve,  Sievers, 
Korff,  Reutern,  Budberg,  Bunge,  Lams- 
dorff,  Witte,  Zaenger,  Schwartz,  Bark, 
Roediger,   Langhoff,   Fredericks,   Stiirmer. 

The  principal  adviser  of  the  late  Czar 
was  the  Minister  of  the  Imperial  House- 
hold, Baron  Fredericks. 

The  Germans  virtually  monopolized  not 
only  the  Russian  Army,  the  Russian  Dip- 
lomatic Service  and  the  Russian  Adminis- 
tration, but  also  science,  trade  and  indus- 
try. Of  the  university  professors  in  Rus- 
sia, and  especially  of  those  at  Petrograd,  a 
very  large  percentage  were  Germans,  and 
Germans  supplied  Russia  with  its  princi- 
pal doctors,  lawyers,  engineers,  merchants, 
bankers,  &c.  The  boycotting  and  rejec- 
tion of  these  Russo-Germans  after  the  Eu- 
ropean war  broke  out,  from  the  viewpoint 
of  Russia's  own  interests,  was  a  great  mis- 
take. Baron  Heyking,  who  had  been  Rus- 
sian Consul  General  in  London  during  the 
imperial  regime,  wrote  in  his  book, 
"  Problems  Confronting  Russia  " : 

During  the  World  dWar  the  persecution  of  the 
Baltic  stock  of  Teutonic  descent  was  going  on 
in  face  of  the  fact  that  none  of  them  refused  to 
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fight  for  Russia,  that  many  won  high  distinction 
for  valor  on  the  battlefield  or  died  for  their 
country,  and  that  whenever  they  had  a  chance 
to  do  so  they  served  their  country  with  all  their 
power  and  energy.  Whatever  may  have  been 
their  worth  in  the  past,  they  have  always  up- 
held order,  law  and  organization,  and  in  this 
respect  their  services  were  invaluable  to  Russia. 
But  as  soon  as  war  broke  out,  a  veritable  cam- 
paign was  started  for  depriving  them  of  office, 
and  men  were  thrown  out  of  employment  who 
were  the  mainstay  of  the  administration  and  in- 
dustrial life  of  the  country  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  they  were  of  Baltic  origin.  *  *  * 
The  systematic  discarding  of  Generals  bearing 
German  names  during  the  war  was  a  grave  mis- 
take, for  these  men  were  a  most  reliable,  loyal 
and  efficient  element  in  the  Russian  Army.  In 
discarding  men  of  their  own  nationality,  but  of 
Teutonic  origin,  holding  positions  in  the  army, 
civil  administration  and  industrial  establishments, 
Russia  did  herself  indeed  a  terriable  wrong. 
These  men  simply  could  not  be  replaced.  Their 
absence  was  one  of  the  reasons  of  the  quick 
degeneracy  of  the  revolution  into  rapine  and 
anarchy. 

If  we  wish  to  consider  the  future  rela- 
tions of  Russia  and  Germany,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  the  extraordinary  facts  above 
set  forth — that  Prussia  owed  her  meteoric 
rise  to  greatness  and  her  extraordinary 
success  to  her  complete  dominance  of  the 
Slavonic  inhabitants,  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  Russia's  power  and  progress 
were  largely  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  in 
Prussia,  German  leaders  ruled  the  country 
by  means  of  their  obedient  Slavonic  fol- 
lowers. 
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Rehabilitation  Through  Russia 

Prusso-Germany  was  ruled  until  recent- 
ly by  the  East  Elbian  junkers,  the  descen- 
dants of  the  old  robber  knights.  Pdnce 
Bismarck  was  a  characteristic  East  Elbian. 
The  rulers  of  Prussia  and  the  junkers  be- 
lieved in  autocracy,  and  they  hated  democ- 
racy like  poison.  Their  interests  were 
concentrated  upon  the  land,  and  they 
shunned  the  sea,  largely  because  all  the 
seafaring  nations  were  democratic.  "  The 
sea  makes  free,"  according  to  a  South 
German  proverb.  The  ruling  circles  of 
Germany  refused  to  build  a  merchant  ma- 
rine, to  acquire  colonies,  to  create  a  navy. 
After  the  War  of  1870  Germany  be- 
came a  wealthy  industrial  and  commer- 
cial State.  The  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers preached  the  importance  of  develop- 
ing trade  and  shipping,  and  of  providing 
a  naval  force.  Reluctantly  and  grudging- 
I\  Prince  Bismarck  laid  the  foundation  of 
Germany's  merchant  marine  and  navy. 
The  East  Elbian  junkers  passionately  op- 
posed his  policy,  maintaining  that  Ger- 
many should  follow  the  old  Prussian  tra- 
dition, and  confine  herself  to  expansion 
on  land.  William  II.  came  to  the  throne 
in  1888.  The  possession  of  a  merchant 
marine  and  of  a  powerful  navy  strongly 
appealed  to  his  sense  of  the  theatrical. 
He  began  to  preach  the  doctrine  that 
"  Germany's  future  lies  on  the  sea,"  and 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 
Prussian  nobility  he  started  that  great 
naval  campaign  which  brought  him  into 
collision  with  England  and  which  led  to 
Germany's  defeat  and  downfall. 

Not  unnaturally  the  landed  aristocrats 
of  Prussia  see  in  the  result  of  the  war  the 
consequence  of  Prusso-Germany's  devia- 
tion from  the  traditional  territorial  policy 
which  they  have  always  advocated,  and 
they  are  determined  that  Germany  shall 
confine  her  energies  to  the  land  should 
the  direction  of  affairs  once  more  fall  into 
their  hands.  That  event  is  by  no  means 
impossible.  Revolutions  lead  as  a  rule  to 
counter  -  revolutions.  If  dissatisfaction 
with  democracy  should  bring  the  junkers 
again  to  power,  there  will  be  a  determined 
attempt  on  their  part  to  extend  Germany's 
frontiers  in  the  time-honored  way  by  the 
conquest  of  Slavonic  territory. 

The  desire  to  conquer  and  colonize  the 
vast  areas  of  Russia  is  by  no  means  lim- 


ited to  the  old  Prussian  aristocracy.  Ger- 
many's Generals  realize  that  their  country 
was  defeated  largely  because  it  lacked 
food  and  raw  materials,  because,  owing 
to  an  insufficiency  of  these,  the  naval 
blockade  proved  so  terribly  efficient. 
Now  Russia  can  make  Germany  indepen- 
dent of  imported  food  and  raw  materials. 
Russia  can  supply  not  only  a  superabun- 
dance of  food,  leather,  wool,  oil,  &c.,  but 
even  of  cotton,  of  which  almost  unlimited 
quantities  can  be  grown  in  the  south.  It 
is  not  generally  realized  that  Southern 
Russia  has  a  climate  similar  to  that  of  the 
Southern  States  of  North  America.  How 
vast  Russia's  potentialities  are  may  be  seen 
from  this,  that  Russia  produced  before  the 
war  51  per  cent,  of  the  world's  rye,  25  per 
cent,  of  the  world's  oats,  33  per  cent,  of 
the  world's  barley  and  22  per  cent,  of  the 
world's  wheat.  In  1913  Russia  had  34,- 
000,000  horses,  51,000,000  cattle  and  74,- 
000,000  sheep.  The  Russian  plain  is  by 
far  the  most  gigantic  plain  in  the  world. 
Compared  with  it  all  the  plains  of  North 
and  South  America  are  small. 

Russia's  agriculture,  furthermore,  is  in- 
credibly inefficient.  Siberia  is  almost  un- 
cultivated, except  along  the  single  line  of 
railway  and  some  of  the  waterways.  The 
country's  agricultural  production  could 
easily  be  quadrupled.  In  addition  to  the 
greatest  agricultural  potentialities  in  the 
world,  Russia  has  by  far  the  largest  for- 
ests in  the  world;  she  has  also  vast  de- 
posits of  coal,  iron  ore,  copper,  zinc  and 
various  other  metals.  In  case  of  another 
war  a  friendly  Russia  could  supply  Ger- 
many with  all  the  food  and  raw  materials 
required,  and  would  enable  the  Germans 
to  laugh  at  a  naval  blockade.  From  the 
military  point  of  view  the  domination  of 
Russia  would  be  invaluable  not  only  be- 
cause that  country  could  furnish  a  super- 
abundance of  food  and  materials  of  every 
kind,  but  also  because  it  would  be  an  in- 
valuable reservoir  of  man  power.  Rus- 
sia's population  has  grown  as  follows: 

1762 19,000,000 

1796    36,000,000 

1815    45,000,000 

1835    60,000,000 

1859    74,000,000 

1897    129,000,000 

1913    174,099,600 

One  of  the  great  characteristics  of  the 
Slavs  in  general   and  of  the  Russians  in 
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particular — the  Czechs  form  a  noteworthy 
exception — is  their  docility,  their  readiness 
to  obey  unquestioningly  their  rulers.  That 
has  been  seen  during  the  whole  of  Russia's 
history,  and  this  peculiarity  of  the  race 
has  allowed  a  handful  of  Bolsheviki  to 
misrule  the  country.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  German  Generals,  the  Russian 
people  would  make  ideal  human  material 
in  case  of  war.  Not  unnaturally,  the  lead- 
ing German  soldiers  dream  of  a  war  of  re- 
venge. 

Vast  Opportunties  in  Russia 

The  most  influential  circles  in  Germany 
are  at  present  the  merchants  and  the  man- 
ufacturers. They  recognize  the  extraor- 
dinary potentialities  of  Russia.  The  Rus- 
sian Empire  of  1914  was  more  than  twice 
as  large  as  the  United  States  and  nearly 
forty  times  as  large  as  the  German  Empire. 
Its  wealth-creating  powers  are  unbounded. 
The  German  industries  need  outlets 
abroad.  Previous  to  the  war  Russia  had 
only  40,000  miles  of  railway.  An  ade- 
quate railway  system  for  the  country  might 
be  ten  times  as  large.  The  great  German 
iron  and  steel  industry  might  obtain  dec- 
ades of  unparalleled  prosperity  merely  by 
providing  Russia  with  an  adequate  rail- 
way outfit.  Besides,  the  existing  rail- 
ways, bridges,  factories,  &c.,  have  fallen 
into  disrepair,  if  not  into  complete  decay. 
The  repair  of  the  destruction  wrought  by 
the  revolution  alone  would  keep  all  Ger- 
many busy  for  years  to  come. 

The  German  intellectuals  are  in  great 
straits  owing  to  the  decline  in  the  value'  of 
the  German  currency.  Russia  would  offer 
them  the  greatest  opportunities.  The  Rus- 
sians never  had  a  sufficient  number  of  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  engineers,  teachers,  me- 
chanics, &c.,  of  their  own.  The  Russian 
middle  class  has  been  almost  exterminated. 
If  Russia  could  in  some  way  or  other  be 
attached  to  Germany,  the  German  intellec- 
tuals would  find  vast  scope  for  their  ac- 
tivities. 

Germany"  is  a  very  densely  populated 
country.  The  population  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. Previous  to  the  war  its  yearly 
increase  was  estimated  at  800,000.  The 
war  has  deprived  Germany  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  her  wealth-creating  resources,  and 
various  German  and  foreign  authorities 
have  formed  the  conclusion  that  Germany 


will  be  compelled  to  send  millions  of  her 
citizens  abroad.  Millions  of  German 
emigrants  will  not  be  very  welcome  in 
most  countries.  Thinly  populated  Russia 
attracts  them  strongly.  Before  the  war 
there  were  in  Russia  about  2,000,000  Ger- 
mans, part  of  whom  worked  in  the  towns 
and  part  of  whom  were  devoted  to  agricul- 
ture, especially  along  the  Volga  River. 
As  soon  as  some  kind  of  order  is  evolved 
in  Russia  there  will  probably  come  a  large 
emigration  of  Germans  to  that  country, 
and  in  this  movement  men  of  all  classes 
and  of  all  conditions  will  participate. 

Germany  had  directed  Russian  policy 
from  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  to  August^ 
1914.  During  the  struggle  Germany  en- 
deavored to  re-establish  her  domination 
and  temporarily  succeeded  in  doing  so. 
After  having  given  to  the  Russians  a  Ger- 
man monarchy  she  destroyed  that  mon- 
archy by  giving  them  a  new  ruler — by 
sending  Lenin  to  Russia  and  providing 
him  with  the  necessary  funds  and  assis- 
tance. Germany,  however,  did  not  wish 
Lenin  to  establish  a  Government  of  his 
own  in  Russia,  but  to  act  as  a  German 
agent.  He  refused  to  do  so.  Hence  Ger- 
many sought  to  regain  control  over  Russia 
in  some  other  way.  Leading  Germans  had 
been  willing  to  work  hand  in  hand  with 
Lenin,  provided  the  Bolsheviki  were  ready 
to  act  in  accordance  with  Germany's 
wishes,  but  they  were  equally  willing  to 
overthrow  the  Bolsheviki  and  to  reintro- 
duce the '  monachical  regime.  Shortly 
after  the  armistice  Marshal  Ludendorff 
and  other  German  Generals  offered  to 
march  into  Russia  for  the  Allies  and  re- 
establish the  monarchy.  The  Germans 
can  thus  claim  Russia's  gratitude  both  in 
case  the  Bolsheviki  reform  and  in  case 
they  are  overthrown.  In  the  former  event, 
they  can  say  that  they  placed  them  in 
power;  in  the  latter,  they  can  assert  that 
they  would  have  overthrown  the  Bolsheviki 
years  ago  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  do 
so. 

Germany's  Exploitation  Plan 

The  German  nobility,  the  German  mili- 
tary people,  the  leading  industrialists  and 
merchants,  the  university  professors  and 
the  masses  in  general,  all  see  in  Russia 
today  a  most  promising  field  of  exploita- 
tion.      In  Germany  thousands  of  books, 
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pamphlets,  lectures  and  speeches  have  been 
published  during  the  last  few  years  in 
which  the  importance  of  such  exploiting 
has  been  pointed  out.  I  will  quote  one 
or  two  representative  examples.  In  his 
book  "  Stretch  Out  the  Hand  to  the  Rus- 
sian," written  by  Siegfried  Doerschlag  and 
published  in  Berlin  in  the  Autumn  of  1919, 
we  read: 

As  regards  German  settlements  in  the  East, 
circumstances  are  favorable  in  the  Ukraine  and 
in  Siberia  if  we  succeed  in  obtaining  large 
stretches  of  land  which  might  be  cut  up  and 
distributed  among  Germans.  They  would  form 
islands  in  a  foreign  country,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  fear  that  they  would  be  lost  to  German- 
ism. *  *  *  Xhe  problem  of  the  present  and 
of  the  future  is  to  create  German  settlements  in 
the  East.  The  Government  and  the  various  or- 
ganizations should  immediately  set  to  work  to 
lay  the  foundations  upon  which  may  be  reared 
an  edifice  for  Germany's  rebirth,  and  which  can 
resist  all  the  storms  blowing  from  the  east  and 
from   the   west. 

The  author  shows  in  detail  how  the 
Baltic  Provinces,  Central  and  Southern 
Russia,  the  Caucasus,  Finland  and  Siberia 
might  be  permeated  wth  German  settlers, 
and  how  eventually  German  enterprise 
might  penetrate  southward,  controlling 
Persia,  &c.  The  author  admits  that 
though  the  Germans  were  respected  in  Rus- 
sia before  the  war,  they  were  disliked. 
They  were  disliked,  he  argues^  largely  be- 
cause of  their  ability,  ambition  and  suc- 
cess, and  he  believes  that  devastated  Rus- 
sia can  be  rebuilt  only  with  Germany's  as- 
sistance.    He  writes: 

It  is  particularly  important  to  remember  that 
the  German  is  predestined  to  stretch  out  his  hand 
to  the  Russians  when  they  had  been  freed  trom 
the  dictatorship  imposed  upon  them  by  criminals 
and  fanatics  and  to  help  them  in  recreating  their 
country.  Being  well  acquainted  with  the  psy- 
chology of  the  Russians,  I  think  I  may  say  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction  that  no  Frenchman,  no 
Englishman,  and  no  American  will  be  as  welcome 
in  this  beneficial  work  as  the  German. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Deutsche 
Rundschau,  significantly  entitled  '*  Ex- 
Oriente  Lux,"  we  read: 

The  Russians  have  never  been  a  free  people — 
not  even  after  the  freeing  of  the  serfs.  They 
lack  the  principal  prerequisite  for  free  develop- 
ment, belief  in  the  honorableness  and  sanctity 
of  work.  From  the  German  frontier  to  the 
wastes  of  Asia  no  physical  labor  is  done  on  Rus- 
sian soil  except  under  the  pressure  of  bodily 
chastisement.  *  *  *  If  we  Germans  wish  to 
find  compensation  for  all  we  have  lost  we  must 
open  up  for  ourselves  new  fields  of  activity. 
This  can  be  done  only  by  creating  a  community 


of  interest  with  the  Russians.  We  must  advance 
in  industry  and  in  culture  hand  in  hand  with 
our  Eastern  neighbors.  *  *  *  Germany  can 
find  a  wide-open  door  in  future  only  in  Russia. 
Germany's  past  bids  us  direct  our  gaze  toward 
the  East,  for  Russia's  administrative  and  cul- 
tural advance  in  the  last  two  centuries  has  prin- 
cipally been  effected  by  us  Germans.  No  nation 
can  do  in  Russia  the  work  which  Germany  can 
carry  out  by  means  of  her  surplus  population. 
That  fact  has  been  evident  to  all  energetic  and 
progressive  elements  of  the  Russian  State  in  the 
past.  Germany  will  regain  once  more  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Russians  if  we  fight  Bolshevism 
with  energy.  The  Russians,  cured  of  imperial- 
ism and  of  Bolshevism,  will  advance  once  more 
in  civilization.  Anglo-Saxon  and  French  envy 
cannot  block  our  way. 

Innumerable  similar  pronouncements 
could  easily  be  quoted.  Not  merely  the 
leading  circles  of  Germany  but  the  entire 
German  Nation  has  become  convinced  that 
Germany  should  make  a  deliberate  and  en- 
ergetic attempt  at  exploiting  Russia  as 
soon  as  opportunity  offers.  We  cannot 
wonder,  therefore^  that  an  organized  at- 
tempt is  being  made  with  the  object  of 
achieving  the  end  in  view.  Various  insti- 
tutes for  the  study  of  Eastern  Europe  in 
general,  and  Russia  in  particular,  have 
been  founded  in  Germany.  The  most 
noteworthy  of  these  is  the  East  European 
Institute,  domiciled  in  Breslau,  Silesia.  A 
number  of  exhibitions  dealing  with  Russia 
and  German  prospects  in  Russia  have  been 
held,  and  a  large  number  of  ambulant 
professors  and  lecturers  have  informed  the 
Germans  of  the  boundless  prospects  of- 
fered by  a  Russia  reorganized  by  the  Ger- 
mans. Not  satisfied  with  these  steps,  the 
advocates  of  Germany's  expansion  east- 
ward have  been  agitating  with  consider- 
able energy  in  favor  of  making  Russian 
a  compulsory  subject  in  the  so-called 
gymnasia,  or  intermediate  schools,  in  the 
place  of  Greek  or  Latin.  At  any  rate  the 
brilliant  prospects  held  out  by  Russia  have 
caused  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Germans 
to  study  the  Russian  language,  and  their 
desire  to  acquire  it  has  been  greatly  facili- 
tated by  the  large  number  of  Russian 
refugees  who  have  settled  in  Germany  and 
who  endeavor  to  make  a  living  by  teaching 
Russian. 

Russian  Exiles  in  Germany 

Of  late  the  bonds  between  Russia  and 
Germany  have  been  strengthened  very 
greatly.  It  will  be  easier  to  understand 
the  situation  if  we  divide  the  Russian  com- 
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munity  into  three  main  groups:  (a)  The 
representatives  of  the  old  regime  of 
Russia;  (b)  the  intellectuals,  and  (c)  the 
Socialists  and  other  Russian  revolution- 
aries. The  representatives  of  the  first 
category  are  naturally  in  complete  sym- 
pathy with  the  old  ruling  class  of  Ger- 
many, which  is  still  exceedingly  powerful. 
When  the  revolution  broke  out,  the  leading 
people  in  Moscow  either  did  not  want  to 
flee,  because  they  thought  the  storm  would 
soon  blow  over,  and  because  they  saw  in 
it  a  legitimate  revolt  against  the  domina- 
tion of  the  hated  westernized  and  German- 
ized circles,  or  they  could  not  flee  because 
Moscow  lies  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
nearest  point  on  the  frontier.  Petrograd, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  former  centre  of 
German  influence,  lies  as  near  the  Finnish 
frontier  as  the  City  of  New  York  lies  to  the 
borders  of  New  Jersey,  and  it  is  actually 
easier  to  get  from  Petrograd  into  Finland 
than  from  New  York  into  New  Jersey. 
We  can  therefore  not  wonder  that  large 
numbers  of  monarchical  sympathizers  liv- 
ing in  and  about  Petrograd  got  away.  The- 
majority  of  these  now  live  in  Germany, 
where  they  find  a  congenial  atmosphere. 

Even  before  the  revolution  the  Russian 
intellectuals  had  only  too  frequently  been 
persecuted  in  Russia,  and  when  they  fled 
from  that  country  they  had  been  received 
in  Germany  with  open  arms.  They,  like 
the  later  refugees  of  this  class,  have  found 
here  a  spiritual  home.  Many  Germans 
know  Russian.  All  important  Russian 
books  and  many  unimportant  ones  as  well 
have  been  translated  into  German.  The 
enterprising  German  publishers  have 
brought  out  numerous  books  in  the  Rus- 
sian language  and  are  doing  so  still,  and 
at  the  present  time  the  Russian  presses  in 
Berlin  and  elsewhere  are  particularly  busy 
bringing  out  books,  pamphlets  and  papers 
written  by  Russian  refugees.  The  Russian 
intellectuals'  affection  for  Germany  has 
been  greatly  strengthened  by  recent  events. 

The  third  class  I  have  distinguished — 
the  Russian  Socialists  and  revolutionaries 
— unless  they  were  engaged  in  plots 
against  the  life  of  the  Czar,  were  always 
highly  welcome  in  Germany,  for  German 
statesmen  believed  that  it  was  good  policy 
to  keep  the  canker  of  Russian  dissatisfac- 
tion alive.  The  German  Government 
watched  their  agitation  with  an  approving 


eye,  and  did  not  discourage  the  activities 
hostile  to  Russia  on  the  part  of  the  German 
Socialists.  Oppressed  Russians  could  al- 
ways reckon  upon  the  most  cordial  recep- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  German  social 
democrats,  who  held  up  to  scorn  in  the 
Reichstag  and  elsewhere  the  Czar  and  the 
Czarist  regime.  The  relations  between 
Russian  Socialists  and  revolutionaries  and 
their  German  sympathizers  are  now 
stronger  than  ever,  and  Karl  Marx  has  be- 
come the  god  of  the  Bolsheviki. 

During  the  war  more  than  1,000,000 
Russian  prisoners  fell  into  Germany's 
hands,  and  during  the  struggle  between 
Russia  and  Poland  large  numbers  of  Bol- 
shevist soldiers  were  driven  across  the  Ger- 
man frontier  and  were  interned.  The  Ger- 
mans set  to  work  to  convert  the  Russian 
prisoners  and  refugees  to  Germanism,  to 
make  them  subservient  to  Germany's  in- 
terests. The  Russians  are  like  children. 
They  are  easily  guided  by  any  one  who 
can  speak  Russian.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Russian  prisoners  and  internes 
have  gone  back  to  their  country  full  of  ad- 
miration for  Germany,  which,  it  is  fair  to 
say,  compares  very  favorably  with  Russia 
as  regards  order,  cleanliness,  progress,  &c. 

Germany  has  given  hospitality  to  vast 
numbers  of  Russian  refugees,  especially 
people  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes, 
and  among  these  are  large  numbers  of 
children  who  have  been  sent  to  German 
schools.  The  mind  of  the  child  is  as  im- 
pressionable as  wax.  The  patriotic  teach- 
ing is  extraordinarily  highly  developed  in 
the  German  States.  Hence,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  the  Russian  children  who  have 
attended  German  schools  have  become  en- 
thusiastic champions  of  Germany  and  of 
German  interests,  and  many  of  them  now 
look  on  Russian  affairs  and  upon  the  Rus- 
sian people  with  contempt. 

Summing  up,  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
assume  that  all  these  various  types  of 
Russian  refugees  in  Germany  will  exercise 
a  powerful  influence  in  favor  of  Germany 
in  her  attempts  to  gain  a  dominating  posi- 
tion in  Russia. 

Germany's  Favorable  Position 

Russia  is  not  only  the  largest  country  in 
the  world,  but  she  has  unrivaled  agricul- 
tural, forestal,  industrial  and  commercial 
resources.     The  Russian  market  should  be- 
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fore  long  be  far  more  important  to  the  ex- 
porting industries  of  the  world  than  any 
other  market.  Even  the  possibilities  of 
China  are  small  if  compared  with  those  of 
Russia.  Naturally,  the  great  industrial 
and  commercial  nations  would  like  to  se- 
cure the  preponderant  share  in  Russia's 
trade.  Logically,  the  United  States  should 
be  easily  first,  because  its  system  of  mass 
production  enables  it  to  furnish 
Russiawith  millions  of  tons  of  rails; 
with  locomotives  and  rolling  stock, 
with  agricultural  machinery  and 
tools  of  every  kind.  However,  al- 
though America  may  furnish 
large  portions  of  these,  Germany 
is  in  a  more  favorable  position 
because  she  is  close  at  hand,  and 
particularly  because  millions  of 
Germans  know  the  Russian  lan- 
guage, have  lived  in  Russia  and 
have  been  in  close  connection  with 
Russian  business  men,  whose  pe- 
culiarities are  familiar  to  them. 
Hence,  the  Germans  may  become 
the  intermediaries  even  for  Amer- 
ican and  other  non-German  busi- 
ness with  Russia.  Vast  concessions 
will  have  to  be  offered  by  Russia  to 
foreign  capitalists.   American,  Eng- 


lish and  French  financiers  may  obtain 
them,  but  they  will  have  to  work  with  and 
through  countless  Germans,  who  will  take 
good  care  of  their  own  interests.  The 
United  States,  England  and  France  possess 
men  of  the  highest  ability.  Russia,  how- 
ever does  not  so  much  require  a  few  great 
leaders  as  hundreds  of  thousands  of  engi- 
neers,      merchants,        agents,        chemists, 
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teachers,  and  especially  foremen. 
The  two  Anglo-Saxon  countries 
and  France  cannot  spare  the  men 
whom  Russia  needs.  These  three 
countries  can  give  an  ample  outlet 
to  their  people  at  home  and  in 
their  possessions.  Germany  is  in 
this  respect  in  a  far  more  favor- 
able position.  She  has  an  enor- 
mous surplus  of  skilled  men  for 
whom  she  cannot  find  work  at 
home,  and  in  addition  she  has 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
who  know  Russia  and  Russian 
conditions.  Although  the  United 
States,  England  and  France  may 
d6  a  great  deal  of  business  with 
a  regenerated  Russia,  the  plums 
will  probably  fall  to  Germany. 
We  can  understand  that  Hugo 
Stinnes  and  other  leading  German 
business  men  have  pointed  out 
that  Germany  can  pay  reparations 
out  of  the  profits  derivable  from 
the  reconstruction  of  Russia. 

The  fact  that  Germany  may 
dominate  Russian  business  and 
derive  the  principal  benefit 
from  Russia's  re-creation,  although 
the  United  States  may  furnish  the  bulk  of 
the  goods,  is  comparatively  of  minor  im- 
portance. The  great  danger  is  that  Ger- 
many's commercial  and  industrial  pene- 
tration of  Russia  may  lead  to  Russia  be- 
coming a  German  protectorate,  a  German 
possession.  It  is  conceivable  that  in  some 
way  or  other  Russia  may  become  political- 
ly attached  to  Germany,  that  economic  de- 
pendence might  be  followed  by  political 
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dependence.  In  that  case,  the  temptation 
to  tear  up  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  to 
establish  Germany's  hegemony  in  the 
world  might  prove  too  great  to  be  resisted. 
A  greater  Germany  stretching  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Bering  Strait,  and  from  the 
North  Pole  to  Central  Asia,  a  country 
which  had  at  its  command  both  German 
intelligence  and  Russian  numbers  and  re- 
sources, would  be  irresistible. 


RUSSIAN   STATE  INDUSTRIES 

IN  an  article  on  Russian  finances,  published  in  Russia  in  1912  shows  that  the  decline  in  output 
the  February  issue  of  Current  History,  it  has  been  relatively  much  greater  in  the  heavy 
was  stated  that  the  revenue  to  be  derived  from  and  complicated  industries,  such  as  metals  and 
State  industries  was  estimated  by  the  Soviet  textiles,  than  in  those  the  processes  and  organiza- 
authorities  at  883,000,000  gold  rubles.  New  figures  tion  of  which  were  relatively  simple,  such  as  fuel 
since  published  throw  an  interesting  light  upon  and  wood  production.  The  difficulties  of  these 
the  economic  situation  in  Russia.  The  revised  industries  become  apparent  when  one  examines 
total  revenue  to  be  derived  ft-otn  State  industries  the  estimates  for  expenditure.  The  Government's 
is  now  estimated  at  906,000,000  gold  rubles,  ap-  estimate  is  894,000,000  gold  rubles.  It  is  budget- 
portioned  mainly  thus:  ing,  however,  for  only  513,000,000,  apportioned 
Coal  and  other  fuels ..159,000,000  thus:  Money,  73,000,000;  food,  80,000,000;  ma- 
Textiles   149.000.000  terials,  &c.,  360,000,000.   It  follows  that  the  budget 

Metals ^?^??^'SS  for  State   industries   really   conceals   a   deficit   of 

?ood'  ^"    ...  !";"•.•.::;::•;.:*.  %'ZZ  "^^^^y  400,000,000  gold  mbles.     Apparently  it  is 

Wood    ...'...'..*.......!!!!!!..  78,000,000  hoped  that  the  industrial  undertakings  will  them- 
selves make  good  this  deficit  by  taking  advantage 

A    comparison    with    the    industrial    output    of  of  the  new  laws  to  engage  in  private  trade. 


THE   TURKISH 
"CAPITULATIONS" 

By  Clair  Price 

How  France  and  other  •  power s,  including  the  United  States, 
obtained  extra-territorial  rights  for  their  nationals  in  Turkey — 
Supreme  Council  now  striving  to  reestablish  concessions  abrogated 


ONE  of  the  most  important  items  on 
the  agenda  of  the  Near  East  Con- 
ference held  in  Paris,  March  22-27, 
1922,  with  the  object  of  bringing  about 
an  armistice  between  the  warring  Greeks 
and  Nationalist  Turks  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
of  paving  the  way  for  a  considerable  mod- 
ification of  the  Sevres  Treaty,  was  the 
question  of  what  should  be  done  with  the 
so-called  "capitulations."  The  capitula- 
tions, it  may  be  explained,  are  extraterri- 
torial rights  given  to  foreigners  in  Tur- 
key, exempting  them  in  large  degree  from 
the  authority  of  the  Ottoman  Government 
both  in  the  judicial  and  in  the  economic 
domain,  and  yielding  this  authority  to  the 
respective  embassies  and  consulates.  The 
armistice  proposals  which  the  Allies  dis- 
patched from  Paris  to  Athens,  Constanti- 
nople and  Angora  (the  seat  of  the  Na- 
tionalist Government  of  Mustapha  Ke- 
mal)  suggested  that  commissions  be  set 
up  for  the  elaboration  of  a  modified 
capitulary  regime,  but  though  the  armi- 
stice proposals  were  generally  accepted — 
on  the  Turkish  side  with  some  modifica- 
tions— up  to  the  middle  of  May  no  answer 
had  come  from  either  of  the  Turkish  capi- 
tals to  indicate  their  attitude  toward  the 
future  of  the  capitulations. 

The  only  pronouncement  on  the  sub- 
ject thus  far  is  contained  in  the  Turkish 
National  Pact,  the  foundation  charter  or 
constitution  of  the  Turkish  National  Gov- 
ernment at  Angora.  Article  VI.  of  the 
pact  includes  this  declaration  referring  di- 
rectly to  the  capitulations: 

With  a  view  to  assuring  our  national  and  eco- 
itomic  development,  and  with  the  object  of  giv- 
ing the  country  a  regular  and  more  modern  ad- 
ministration, the  signatories  of  the  present  pact 
consider  the  possession  of  complete  independence 


and  liberty  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  our  national 
existence.  In  consequence,  we  oppose  all  juridi- 
cal or  financial  restrictions  of  any  nature  which 
would  arrest  our  national  development. 

This  pact,  with  the  above  declaration  on 
the  subject  of  the  capitulations,  was  drawn 
up  at  Angora  in  1919  by  Mustapha  Kemal 
Pasha  and  the  Nationalist  Party  council, 
and  was  submitted  by  them  to  the  Otto- 
man Parliament  in  Constantinople,  which 
adopted  it  on  Jan.  28,  1920,  "  declaring 
the  principles  therein  announced  to  be  the 
limit  of  sacrifice  to  which  the  Ottoman 
Parliament  can  consent  to  go  in  order  to 
assure  itself  a  just  and  lasting  peace." 

The  capitulations  had  already  been  ab- 
rogated by  the  Ottoman  Government  on 
Sept.  28,  1914,  shortly  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  World  War,  but  the  Allies  reim- 
posed  them  in  December,  1918,  upon  their 
occupation  of  Constantinople  after  the 
armistice.  The  Ottoman  Parliament,  which 
thereafter  declared  for  their  abrogation  by 
the  adoption  of  the  National  Pact,  was 
suppressed  by  the  British  on  March  16, 
1920,  and  the  remnant  of  the  Deputies 
fled  to  Angora,  where  the  Grand  National 
Assembly  was  convened  on  April  23. 
Since  the  Assembly  was  convened  for  the 
purpose  of  executing  the  National  Pact, 
the  capitulations  have  never  been  recog- 
nized in  the  territory  of  the  Turkish  Na- 
tionalist Government,  but  in  Constanti- 
nople, where  the  allied  garrison  remains, 
the  capitulations  are  still  in  force. 

The  United  States  gained  the  advantages 
of  the  capitulatory  regime  in  a  treaty 
signed  at  Constantinople  on  May  7,  1830, 
and  through  Rear  Admiral  Mark  L.  Bris- 
tol, U.  S.  N.,  American  High  Commis- 
sioner in  Constantinople,  the  State  Depart- 
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ment   is   still    conserving   its   capitulatory 
rights. 

How  THE  Capitulations  Arose 

So  great  has  been  the  accumulation  of 
these  capitulatory  rights  through  the  cen- 
turies that  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  any 
one  knows  today  precisely  what  the  ca- 
pitulations are.  It  is  possible,  however, 
to  sketch  their  growth  and  to  state  the 
chief  economic  and  juridical  usages  which 
are  today  referred  to  under  this  name. 

In  the  Near  East  they  go  back  to  the 
days  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  when,  under 
the  medieval  theory  of  legal  personality, 
nationals  were  accustomed  to  be  judged 
under  their  own  laws  and  customs  wher- 
ever they  might  happen  to  be.  So  when 
capitulations  were  granted  to  the  Vene- 
tians at  Constantinople  in  the  year  1060, 
a  Venetian  judge  was  named  to  try  both 
civil  and  criminal  cases  in  the  local  Vene- 
tian colony.  Similar  capitulations  were 
given  by  the  Emperor  Emanuel  Comenus 
in  1152,  and  by  Michael  Paleologus  in 
1275,  to  the  local  Genoese  colony.  At  the 
same  time  Moslem  States  along  the  Medi- 
terranean began  granting  similar  rights 
to  their  local  French  colonies.  Egypt, 
which  was  the  first  of  these,  signed  a 
treaty  with  Louis  IX.  of  France  in  1252, 
and  Tripoli  followed  suit  in  a  treaty  with 
Philip  III.  of  France  in  1270. 

Immediately  after  the  Turkish  conquest 
of  Constantinople  in  1453,  Mohammed  the 
Conqueror  confirmed  the  capitulatory 
rights  which  had  been  enjoyed  for  two 
centuries  by  the  Genoese  colony.  The 
Venetian  colony  also  had  its  rights  con- 
firmed, Article  XVI.  of  the  Turco- Vene- 
tian Treaty  of  1454  clearly  specifying  the 
right  of  trial  before  a  Venetian  judge. 
The  Turkish  Sultan,  Selim  I.,  upon  his 
conquest  of  Egypt  in  1517,  similarly  con- 
firmed the  capitulatory  rights  which  the 
French  colony  in  Egypt  had  been  en- 
joying. 

Later,  in  1535,  French  colonies  in  other 
parts  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  were  given 
the  same  rights  which  their  compatriots  in 
Egypt  had  enjoyed.  These  capitulations 
of  1535  to  Frenchmen  in  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire form  the  basis  of  the  present  capitu- 
latory regime  in  Constantinople,  but  sub- 
sequent Sultanic  firmans  extended  them  in 
minor  points,     After  the  Treaty  of  1535 


between  Suleiman  the  Magnificent  and 
Francis  I.,  came  the  Treaty  of  1569  be- 
tween Selim  II.  and  Charles  IX.,  the 
Treaty  of  1581  between  Murad  III.  and 
Henry  III.,  the  Treaty  of  1597  between 
Mohammed  III.  and  Henry  IV.,  the  Treaty 
of  1604  between  Ahmed  I.  and  Henry  IV., 
the  Treaty  of  1678  between  Mohammed 
IV.  and  Louis  XIV.,  the  Treaty  of  1740 
between  Mohammed  V.  and  Louis  XV., 
and  finally  the  Treaty  of  1802  between 
Selim   III.  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

during  the  course  of  the  elaboration  of 
these  French  rights,  Great  Britain  and 
other  European  States  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  powerful  Ottoman  Sultans  se- 
cured similar  rights  for  their  nationals. 
The  United  States  gained  a  capitulatory 
footing  under  a  most-favored-nation  clause 
in  the  Turkish-American  Treaty  of  1830. 
Besides  the  specific  rights  granted  in  these 
treaties,  various  usages  not  specified  by 
actual  treaty  grew  up  as  the  Ottoman 
power  declined,  until  at  the  time  the  Otto- 
man Government  wiped  out  the  entire 
body  of  capitulations,  in  1914,  a  great 
mass  of  traditional  usage  had  accumulated 
which  is  customarily  referred  to  as  the 
capitulations. 

Judicial  and  Economic  Rights 

In  general,  this  body  of  rights  may  be 
divided  into  two  parts,  judicial  and  eco- 
nomic. Under  the  judicial  capitulations, 
legal  proceedings  in  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
in  which  a  foreigner  was  concerned,  were 
tried  as  follows: 

Civil  cases  involving  a  sum  less  than 
ten  Turkish  pounds  (normally  about  $50) 
were  tried  in  the  Turkish  civil  courts  in 
the  presence  of  the  dragoman  of  the  con- 
sulate involved.  Civil  cases  involving 
more  than  ten  Turkish  pounds  were  tried 
in  the  First  Court  of  Commerce  in  Con- 
stantinople, a  mixed  tribunal  composed 
of  a  Turkish  presiding  judge,  two  Turkish 
judges  and  two  foreign  judges  designated 
by  the  embassy  involved,  or  before  simi- 
lar mixed  tribunals  in  the  provinces  where 
they  existed.  In  provinces  where  mixed 
tribunals  did  not  exist,  these  actions  were 
tried  before  Turkish  judges,  but  in  all 
cases  the  dragoman  of  the  consulate  in- 
volved had  to  be  present.  Civil  cases  be- 
tween foreigners  of  the  same  nationality 
were  outside  the  Turkish  jurisdiction,  the 
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consular  courts  being  exclusively  compe- 
tent. Civil  cases  between  foreigners  of 
different  nationalities  in  time  also  came 
to  be  eligible  for  trial  before  the  consu- 
lar courts,  the  Turkish  authorities  having 
no  jurisdiction.  Inheritance  cases  were 
also  tried  before  the  Consuls,  unless  a 
Turkish  creditor  was  involved,  in  which 
case  they  were  tried  before  mixed  tribu- 
nals of  Turkish  and  foreign  judges.  The 
capitulations  proper  made  no  disposition 
of  bankruptcy  cases,  but  these  were  cus- 
tomarily tried  at  the  consulates.  Cases 
involving  landed  property  were  tried  be- 
fore the  Turkish  authorities  alone  with- 
out the  presence  of  the  dragoman,  even  in 
cases  where  both  parties  were  foreigners. 
The  execution  of  civil  judgments  against 
foreigners  was  carried  out  by  the  Turkish 
authorities,  and  against  Turks  by  the  con- 
sular  authorities. 

In  criminal  cases,  charges  involving  for- 
eigners of  different  nationalities  were  tried 
before  Turkish  judges,  as  were  charges 
preferred  by  Turks  against  foreigners. 
The  Ottoman  Government  claimed  the 
right  to  imprison  convicted  foreigners  by 
virtue  of  Austria's  renunciation  in  1877  of 
its  right  of  imprisoning  Austrian  crimi- 
nals in  consular  prisons  in  Turkey,  a  right 
which  other  nations  availed  themselves  of 
under  the  most-favored-nation  clauses  in 
their  treaties.  Service  of  subpoenas  and 
other  judicial  papers  on  foreigners,  ex- 
cept in  civil  cases  having  to  do  with 
landed  property,  was  undertaken  by  the 
consular   authorities   involved. 

Under  the  economic  capitulations  the 
embassies   at    Constantinople   claimed   for 


their  nationals  exemption  from  every  tax 
levied  by  the  Ottoman  Government,  ex- 
cept land  tax  and  customs  duties;  in  the 
case  of  customs  duties  the  agreement  of 
the  embassies  was  necessary  before  their 
nationals  became  liable.  These  tax  ex- 
emptions may  be  traced  back  to  the  days 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire's  strength,  when 
the  bulk  of  its  revenue  was  secured  from 
the  "  sheriah,"  or  religious,  by  means  of 
taxes  such  as  tithes,  the  sheep  tax,  &c. 
Since  these  are  Moslem  taxes,  it  is  per- 
haps understandable  that  Christian  for- 
eigners in  the  empire  should  have  origi- 
nally been  exempted  from  them,  as  well 
as  from  "  customary "  or  local  taxes, 
which  abound  in  Turkey. 

Prior  to  1838  the  embassies  had  agreed 
to  import  and  export  duties  of  3  per  cent, 
for  which  their  nationals  were  liable.  The 
commercial  treaties  of  1838,  however,  re- 
corded the  embassies'  agreement  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  export  duty  to  12  per  cent. 
and  in  the  import  duty  to  5  per  cent.,  with 
freedom  of  transit  for  all  merchandise  and 
the  abolition  of  monopolies  in  Turkey. 
Subsequent  treaties  in  1861  fixed  both  ex- 
port and  import  duties  at  8  per  cent.,  with 
a  stipulation  that  the  export  duty  was  to 
be  reduced  by  1  per  cent,  annually  until 
it  reached  a  permanent  1  per  cent.  Abo- 
lition of  monopolies  was  confirmed,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  salt  and  tobacco,  in 
which  the  Ottoman  Government's  right  to 
organize  Government  monopolies  was  rec- 
ognized, as  was  its  right  to  forbid  the  im- 
portation of  firearms.  The  import  duty 
was  raised  to  11  per  cent,  in  1907  by  the 
embassies'  consent,  and  in 
1914  negotiations  were  under 
way  with  the  embassies  for  a 
further  increase,  when  the  war 
broke  out.  and  the  entire  body 
of  the  capitulations  was 
wiped  out  by  the  Ottoman 
Government. 


[Dutch  Cartoon] 

ENGLAND,         TURKEY 
BRITISH   INDIA 


AND 


Turkey—"  What     will     you     give 

me  if  I  tame  him  for  you?  " 

[Depicting   the  situation   in  which   the 

Turl<  has  played   upon   England's  fear 

of  a  Moslem  uprising  in  India  to  gain 

a   revision  of  the  Sevres  Treaty] 

-De  Amsterdammer,  Amsterdam 


AUSTRALIA  AT  THE   DAWN 

OF  A  NEW  ERA 

By  Spencer  Brodney 


AUSTRALIA  is  slowly  but  steadily 
becoming  a  potent  economic  factor 
in  the  world.  While  most  of  the 
other  countries  are  still  suffering  from  the 
war  and  its  after-effects,  a  new  era  of  prog- 
ress and  prosperity  has  definitely  begun  in 
the  Commonwealth.  Industrial  develop- 
ment is  producing  a  marked  effect  not  only 
upon  social  tendencies  and  political  events 
in  Australia  itself,  but  upon  the  position 
of  the  Commonwealth  in  relation  to  the 
mother  country  and  as  a  nation  among  the 
nations. 

During  the  last  year  or  so  it  has  been 
possible  to  estimate  more  exactly  the  trend 
of  Australian  progress.  In  the  first  place, 
the  population  is  growing  at  a  satisfactory 
rate.  The  census  taken  in  April,  1921, 
showed  that  in  ten  years  there  had  been  an 
increase  from  4,455,000  to  5,426,000,  a 
gain  of  871,000  inhabitants  in  spite  of  the 
decrease  during  the  war.  Secondly,  there 
has  been  an  extension  of  the  territory 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Common- 
wealth Government,  so  that  Australia,  once 
a  colony,  can  now  be  said  to  have  colonies 
of  its  own.  On  May  9,  1921,  the  former 
German  colony  of  New  Guinea  and  its  ad- 
jacent islands,  which  had  been  occupied  by 
Australian  troops  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  and  which  had  been  assigned  to  Aus- 
tralia by  mandate,  began  to  be  admin- 
istered under  civil  government  by  the 
Commonwealth.  Brig.  Gen.  Evan  A.  Wis- 
dom, C.  B.,  was  appointed  the  first  Admin- 
istrator, and  with  a '  staff  of  Australian 
officials  inaugurated  the  new  regime. 
This  territory  adjoins  Papua  (British  New 
Guinea),  which,  formerly  a  Crown  colony 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  Colo- 
nial Office,  was  annexed  to  the  Common- 
wealth in  1906.  Thus,  outside  its  own 
area  of  nearly  3,000,000  square  miles, 
Australia  now  has  the  added  responsibility 
of  administering  two  possessions,  extend- 
ing over  about  180,000  square  miles  and 
inhabited  by  colored  races  living  under 
more    or    less    primitive    conditions.       A 


third  fact  to  be  noted  is  that  Australian 
representatives  are  now  present  at  all  im- 
portant international  gatherings  either  as 
direct  delegates  from  the  Commonwealth 
or  as  members  of  the  British  delegation. 
Besides  being  represented  in  the  League  of 
Nations  Assembly  at  Geneva,  Australia 
had  its  spokesmen  at  the  Washington  and 
Genoa  conferences. 

These  facts  of  growing  population,  ex- 
tended territory  and  a  recognized  national 
status  would  mean  little  if  Australia  were 
still  hardly  more  than  a  pastoral  domain 
devoted  to  the  raising  of  sheep  and  cattle. 
But  with  the  extension  of  railways,  the 
carrying  out  of  water  conservation  and 
irrigation  schemes,  and  the  opening  up  of 
land  for  closer  settlement,  agriculture  is 
steadily  making  headway  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  farmers  are  becoming  every  day  a 
more  powerful  element  in  social  and  polit- 
ical life.  The  new  agricultural  popula- 
tion is  providing  the  greatest  stimulus  to 
the  growth  of  manufactures,  which  is  an 
even  more  striking  feature  of  Australian 
national  development.  If  the  output  of 
factory  and  workshop  be  added  to  that  of 
farm  and  field,  we  find  that  the  volume  of 
wealth  production  is  increasing  at  a  much 
more  rapid  rate  than  the  population.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  estimate,  Australia's 
five  and  a  half  million  inhabitants  are  now 
annually  producing  about  two  billion  dol- 
lars' worth  of  commodities  of  all  kinds. 

Many  lines  of  goods  which  had  to  be 
imported  until  recently  are  now  being 
manufactured  in  Australia.  As  typical  of 
this  change,  take  the  case  of  steel.  Before 
1915  there  was  not  a  single  mill  in  the 
whole  Commonwealth,  but  in  that  year  the 
first  steel-making  plant  began  operations 
at  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales,  and,  be- 
sides normally  providing  employment  for 
6,000  men,  has  already  brought  about  the 
creation  of  a  wide  cordon  of  subsidiary 
industries.  This  enterprise  was  initiated 
by  Australian  capitalists,  but  one  of  the 
most  interesting  aspects  of  the  new  era  of 
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industrial  development  is  the  part  bieing 
played  by  British  manufacturers.  As  a 
high  protective  tariff  is  part  of  the  ac- 
cepted policy  of  the  Australian  people, 
British  industrial  concerns  have  begun  in 
large  numbers  to  establish  branches  in 
Australia  so  that  they  may  benefit  by  being 
inside  the  tariff  wall  as  competitors  for 
the  home  markets  of  the  Commonwealth. 

This  accounts  partly  for  the  large 
amount  of  money  put  into  business  enter- 
prises since  the  end  of  the  war.  A  state- 
ment issued  by  the  Commonwealth  Gov- 
ernment Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Indus- 
try shows  that  during  the  five  and  a  half 
years  ended  June  30,  1921,  the  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  new  companies  or  in 
enlarging  the  activities  of  existing  busi- 
nesses was  £398,961,801  (nearly  $2,000,- 
000.000),  and  that  the  greater  part  of  this 
sum— £287,245,323  (about  $1.435.000.- 
000) — comes  within  the  last  eighteen 
months  of  the  period  mentioned.  The  be- 
ginning of  the  new  industrial  era  could 
be  illustrated  by  many  other  figures,  but 
there  is  also  the  visible  evidence  in  the 
growth  of  the  factory  and  workshop  dis- 
tricts of  the  cities  and  in  the  springing 
up  of  new  communities  around  recently 
established  plants.  The  1921  census 
showed  that  the  population  of  the  four 
leading  cities  was:  Sydney,  900,000;  Mel- 
bourne, 766,000;  Adelaide,  255,000;  Bris- 
bane, 210,000. 

Arbiter  of  Eastern  Trade 

The  expansion  of  Australian  industry 
has  an  international  as  well  as  a  local  sig- 
nificance. The  people  intend  that  not  only 
shall  they  have  a  great  and  prosperous 
country  of  their  own,  but  that  they  shall 
be  dominant  in  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
have  their  share  of  the  trade  of  the  East. 
This  purpose  colors  the  national  creed  of 
Australia  and  is,  because  of  the  intimate 
financial  and  commercial  relations  with 
the  mother  country,  an  element  in  British 
imperialism  which  has  now  taken  on  quite 
a  pronounced  character.  In  the  official 
statement  of  the  Australian  Bureau  of 
Commerce  and  Industry,  from  which  I 
have  already  quoted,  there  occurs  this  sig- 
nificant passage: 

Great  Britain  is  faced  by  world  competition. 
In  the  Pacific,  which  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
world   centre,  is   Australia,   whose   unlimited   raw 


materials — the  foundation  of  a  great  industrial 
future — are  an  added  strength  to  Great  Britain. 
Thus  the  British  manufacturer,  with  plant  and 
skilled  operatives  established  13,000  miles  nearer 
the  markets  of  the  East,  has  an  unparalleled  op- 
portunity of  realizing  a  great  imperial  ideal. 
This,  namely,  the  consolidation  of  the  empire's 
frontiers  in  the  new  business  world  of  the  East, 
and,  consequently,  safeguarding  the  empire's 
commercial  future. 

The  latest  news  from  Australia  contains 
the  announcement  that  the  Commonwealth 
Government  has  just  appointed  a  mission 
to  visit  China  to  establish  commercial  re- 
lations with  that  coimtry  and  generally  to 
inquire  into  the  possibilities  of  trade  with 
the  East.  At  the  same  time  another  item 
which  reads  curiously  in  this  context  is 
that  in  1921  Australia,  with  its  five  and  a 
half  million  inhabitants,  imported  com- 
modities to  the  value  of  $120,000,000 
from  the  United  States,  while  China,  with 
its  teeming  population  of  four  hundred 
millions,  took  only  $138,000,000  worth  of 
American  goods.  This,  of  course,  is  only 
another  indication  of  the  higher  purchas- 
ing capacity  of  Australia  consequent  upon 
its  greater  productivity. 

Every  student  of  Australian  politics  for 
the  last  thirty  years  has  been  aware  of  the 
extraordinary  position  of  the  labor  move- 
ment. By  the  thoroughness  of  its  organi- 
zation and  its  fighting  spirit  it  created  a 
political  party  which  drove  all  other  fac- 
tions to  merge  into  one.  Until  recently 
Australia  was  divided  between  the  Na- 
tionalist and  Labor  Parties,  with  the 
majority  often  behind  the  latter.  There 
has  even  been  a  period  when  the  Labor 
Party  has  been  in  control  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  of  five  of  the  six  State  Govern- 
ments. But  the  new  forces  of  industrial 
development  are  apparently  beginning  to 
deprive  the  Labor  Party  of  its  political 
ascendency.  As  a  result  of  the  elections 
just  held  in  New  South  Wales  the  .Labor 
Government  has  been  decisively  defeated, 
and  there  remains  only  one  State,  Queens- 
land, where  the  Labor  Party  is  in  office; 
and  in  that  State  the  majority  has  reached 
almost  the  vanishing  point. 

Rise  of  the  Farmers'  Party 

The  cause  of  this  reaction  is  to  be  found 
in  the  rise  of  a  new  party,  organized  by 
the  farmers  and  other  middle-class  ele- 
ments that  believe  *he  Nationalists  are  too 
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much  influenced  by  the  great  financial  in- 
terests and  the  Laborites  are  too  much 
swayed  by  extremist  ideas.  The  new  party, 
variously  known  as  the  Country  Party, 
the  Farmers'  Party  or  the  Progressives,  de- 
sires a  compromise  between  the  National- 
ists and  Laborites  and  the  carrying  out  of 
a  program  to  foster  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial development  on  broad,  democratic 
lines.  The  rise  of  the  Farmers'  Party  is 
seen,  first  of  all,  in  the  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  Commonwealth  House 
of  Representatives.  Before  the  election  of 
December,  1919,  the  strength  of  parties 
was:  Nationalists,  49;  Labor,  23;  Farm- 
ers, 3.  As  the  result  of  that  election  the 
figures  were:  Nationalists,  40;  Labor,  26; 
Farmers,  9.  Since  then,  however.  Labor 
has  lost  seats  through  the  death  or  defec- 
tion of  members,  and  the  present  state  of 
the  House  is:  Nationalists,  40;  Labor,  23; 
Farmers,  12.  In  New  South  Wales,  where 
the  farmers  are  the  principal  supporters 
of  the  new  Progressive  Party,  the  strength 
of  parties  before  the  election  of  March, 
1920,  was:  Nationalists,  54;  Labor,  32; 
independents,  4.  At  the  election  Labor 
gained  45  seats,  and  the  other  45  were 
divided  almost  equally  between  the  Na- 
tionalists and  the  Progressives.  The  elec- 
tion in  March  of  this  year  gave  the  Na- 
tionalists and  Progressives  52  seats  as 
against  the  Labor  Party's  38.  In  Queens- 
land before  the  election  of  October,  1920, 
Labor  held  46  seats  and  the  Nationalists 
26,  but  since  then  and  in  consequence  of 
defections  from  the  Labor  Party  the  Gov- 
ernment now  has  only  37  supporters,  while 
the  Nationalists  number  18  and  the  Coun- 
try Party  17.  At  the  last  elections  in  Vic- 
toria and  South  Australia  the  Labor  Party 
has  made  no  gains,  the  chief  feature  being 
the  trend  from  solid  Nationalist  majorities 
to  coalitions  in  which  Farmer-Progressive 
members  are  becoming  more  influential. 

Melbourne  Labor  Congress 

The  retrogression  of  the  Labor  Party 
has  been  accelerated  by  dissensions  in  its 
own  ranks.  While  there  were  only  two  po- 
litical organizations  for  the  people  to 
choose  between,  the  Labor  Party  benefited 
by  receiving  the  support  of  all  sorts  of  ele- 
ments that  were  dissatisfied  with  or  dis- 
trustful of  the  Nationalists.  The  Labor 
Party    leaders    and    officials    accordingly 


sought  to  modify  their  policy  to  accommo- 
date the  views  of  farmers  and  others  who 
were  not  wage  earners.  But  the  left  wing, 
or  militant  section,  of  the  labor  move- 
ment strenuously  opposed  all  compromise 
and  was  prepared  to  go  to  the  length  of 
breaking  away  and  forming  a  more  radi- 
cal party.  To  prevent  a  split  two  confer- 
ences were  held  in  1921.  The  first,  the 
All-Australian  Congress  of  Trade  Unions, 
held  in  Melbourne  in  June,  was  the 
greatest  gathering  of  organized  labor  that 
has  ever  taken  place  in  Australia.  The 
militants  were  in  the  majority,  and  the 
congress  went  on  record  for  a  revolution- 
ary program  on  communist  lines. 

The  decisions  of  the  Melbourne  con- 
gress represented  the  attitude  of  the, 
unions,  but  they  were  too  startling  for 
many  moderates  both  in  and  out  of  the 
labor  ranks.  When  the  Labor  Party  held 
its  interstate  conference  in  Brisbane  in  Oc- 
tober to  consider  whether  it  should  give 
the  new  program  the  endorsement  of  the 
political  and  parliamentary  organization, 
the  leaders  were  in  a  dilemma.  They  had 
either  to  adopt  the  revolutionary  platform 
or,  by  rejecting  it,  take  the  responsibility 
of  splitting  the  movement.  The  confer- 
ence finally  adopted  the  Melbourne  de- 
cisions, but  only  after  it  had  voted  certain 
futile  resolutions  to  save  it  from  the 
charge  of  having  committed  itself  to  a 
program  of  social  revolution. 

The  new  political  situation  in  Australia 
is  thus  due,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  rise  of 
a  progressive  party,  drawing  its  main 
strength  from  the  increasing  farmer  class, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  decision  of 
organized  labor  to  drop  its  old  objective 
of  evolutionary,  or  moderate,  socialism  for 
one  that  is  more  in  line  with  communist 
and  I.  W.  W.  aims.  Wage  reductions  have 
in  part  induced  the  mood  which  has  led 
the  workers  to  adopt  a  revolutionary  atti- 
tude, but,  as. the  expansion  of  business  and 
industry  is  making  for  increased  pros- 
perity, labor  agitation  is  not  inspired  by  as 
much  discontent  and  rebelliousness  as 
might  be  supposed.  Australia  is  a  coun- 
try where  economic  pressure  on  the  indi- 
vidual is  much  less  severe  than  in  Europe 
or  America,  and  where,  with  a  new  era  of 
development  only  just  begun,  there  will  be 
better  chances  than  elsewhere  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 


THE  BALTIC  STATES'  TREATY 
OF  WARSAW 

Agreement  of  Finland,  Esthonia,  Latvia  and  Poland,  recognizing 
mutually  the  treaties  with  Soviet  Russia,  adopting  arbitration,  and 
pledging  benevolent  neutrality  in  case  any  signatory  is  attacked 


THE  conference  of  Baltic  States  held 
at  Warsaw  in  the  middle  of  March, 
1922,  was  an  event  of  considerable 
importance,  for  it  resulted  in  the  signing 
of  a  treaty  between  the  three  Baltic  States 
proper — Finland,  Esthonia  and  Latvia — 
and  Poland.*  This  conference  differed 
from  the  Baltic  conference  held  last  year, 
both  in  the  fact  that  it  was  not  attended 
by  a  representative  of  Russia  and  in  its 
object.  The  scope  of  the  previous  confer- 
ence was  limited  to  the  discussion  of  meas- 
ures necessary  to  restore  normal  economic 
relations.  The  March  discussions  had 
their  origin  in  the  desire  to  present  a 
united  front  at  the  Genoa  conference,  and 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  confer- 
ence of  similar  scope  which  had  been  held 
a  few  days  before  in  Belgrade  between 
representatives  of  the  Southeastern  States 
—  Czechoslovakia,  Jugoslavia  and  Ruma- 
nia— constituting  the  Little  Entente.  Is 
this  the  beginning  of  a  Little  Entente  of 
the  North  corresponding  to  the  Little  En- 
tente of  the  South?  It  is  still  too  early  to 
answer  that  question  with  certainty,  but 
the  signing  of  a  treaty  of  common  under- 
standing by  the  four  Baltic  States  was  a 
logical  forward  step  toward  the  forma- 
tion of  that  permanent  Baltic  alliance, 
alike  political  and  economic,  which  has 
been  so  often  and  so  hopefully  discussed 
by  representatives  of  these  four  nations 
in  the  course  of  the  last  two  years. 

The  treaty  consists  of  nine-  articles,  of 
which  the  first  is  far  the  most  important. 
By  it  the  four  States  agree  mutually  to 
recognize  the  treaties  of  peace  which  they 
had  severally  concluded  with  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. This  clause  is  highly  significant  in 
view  of  the  Genoa  conference.     The  peace 

*  Lithuania  did  not  participate  because  her 
national  boundaries  are  still  too  unsettled  to 
permit  of  any  guarantee  agrreement,  though 
the  possibility  of  her  later  adhesion  was  not 
excluded.— Editor. 


treaties  with  Russia  determine  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  four  States,  but  the  treaties 
have  not  been  recognized  by  the  allied 
powers.  Until  they  have  been  so  recog- 
nized, the  frontiers  of  these  States,  includ- 
ing the  eastern  frontier  of  Poland,  have 
no  kind  of  international  sanction  or  rec- 
ognition. Poland  in  particular  is  extreme- 
ly anxious  that  the  Allies  should  recognize 
the  Riga  treaty  which  she  signed  with  Rus- 
sia, and  thus  validate  the  eastern  frontier 
laid  down  in  that  treaty.  At  Warsaw  the 
four  States  agreed  to  this  article,  mu- 
tually recognizing  the  treaties  with  Russia, 
as  a  preliminary  to  urging  international 
recognition  of  them  by  all  States  at  the 
Genoa  conference.  Poland,  in  particular, 
is  aware  that  there  is  considerable  oppo- 
sition in  some  countries  to  the  line  of  fron- 
tier which  she  demanded  and  obtained 
from  the  Soviet  Government  in  the  Riga 
treaty,  and  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the 
visit  of  M.  Skirmunt,  the  Polish  Foreign 
Minister,  to  London  and  Paris  just  before 
the  Genoa  conference  was  to  obtain  the 
assent  of  the  British  and  French  Govern- 
ments to  the  recognition  of  the  Russian 
treaty.  The  importance  of  a  definite  set- 
tlement of  all  these  Baltic  boundaries  was 
stressed  at  Genoa  late  in  April  by  Lloyd 
George.  In  a  speech  before  a  large  body 
of  British  and  American  newspaper  men 
he  declared  that  there  could  be  no  last- 
ing peace  in  Europe  until  all  the  national 
frontiers  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea 
were  permanently  defined  and  accepted. 

Article  5  guarantees  to  minorities  iii 
each  of  the  four  States  "  all  rights  and 
liberties  necessary  for  assuring  them  the 
preservation  and  free  development  of  the 
national  cultural  organizations."  Article 
6  provides  that  all  disputes  between  the 
States  shall  be  settled  by  peaceful  means, 
and  that  in  all  matters  of  importance  dis- 
putes shall  be  submitted  for  settlement  to 
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the  International  Court  of  Justice  or  to  a 
court  of  arbitration.  Article  7  contains 
the  germ  of  a  future  Entente;  it  provides 
that  if  any  of  the  four  States  is  attacked 
without  provocation,  the  other  States  shall 
"  preserve  a  benevolent  attitude  toward  the 
State  which  has  been  attacked  and  shall 
immediately  consult  together  with  regard 
to  the  measures  to  be  taken."  Article  8 
provides  that  the  treaty  shall  remain  in 
force  for  five  years  and  shall  be  auto- 
matically prolonged  from  year  to  year, 
subject  to  termination  at  six  months'  no- 
tice. The  official  text  of  the  treaty  fol- 
lows: 

PREAMBLE— The  Ministers  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, i.  e.,  M.  Antoine  Piip,  Minister  for  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  Republic  of  Esthonia;  M. 
Rudolph  Holtsi,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  Republic  of  Finland;  M.  Siegfried  Meiero- 
wicz,  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Latvia;  M.  Konstanty  Skirmunt,  Min- 
ister for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Republic  of  Po- 
land, assembled  in  a  conference  at  Warsaw, 
March  13,  1922,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Polish 
Government  and  in  conformity  with  the  decision 
of  the  conference  held  at  Helsingfors  on  July  29, 
1921,  desiring  to  manifest  the  community  ot 
their  mutual  political  and  economic  interests,  de- 
sirous of  strengthening  their  so  happily  inaugu- 
rated mutual  relations,  in  the  profound  convic- 
tion that  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  Eastern 
Europe  is  a  necessary  condition  of  her  economic 
reconstruction,  have  agreed  to  the  following  de- 
cisions: 

ARTICLE  1 — The  Governments  represented  at 
the  Warsaw  conference  mutually  confirm  the 
recognition  of  the  peace  treaties  which  ended 
the  state  of  war  on  Feb.  2,  1920,  between  Es- 
thonia and  Russia;  on  Aug.  11,  1920,  between 
Latvia  and  Russia;  on  Oct.  14,  1920,  between 
Poland  on  the  one  hand  and  Russia,  Ukrainia 
and  White   Ruthenia  on  the  other. 

ARTICLE  2 — The  Governments  represented  at 
the  conference  undertake  not  to  conclude  any 
treaty  which  would  aim  directly  or  indirectly 
against  one  of  the  States. 

ARTICLE  3 — In  order  to  obtain  complete 
frankness   in  their   mutual   relations   and   to   as- 


sure their  sincerity,  each  of  the  Governments 
represented  at .  the  conference  shall  be  bound  to 
bring  immediately  to  the  notice  of  the  three 
other  Governments  the  text  of  the  treaties  which 
it  concludes  with  one  or  more  other  States. 

ARTICLE  4 — The  Governments  represented  at 
the  conference  undertake  to  begin  within  the 
shortest  possible  time  negotiations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  concluding  such  administrative  and  eco- 
nomic treaties  and  conventions  as  have  not  yet 
been  concluded,  especially  commercial  treaties 
and  consular,  optional  and  extradition  conven- 
tions. 

ARTICLE  5 — The  States  containing  minorities 
belonging  to  the  race  which  is  in  a  majority  in 
one  of  the  remaining  contracting  States,  guar- 
antee to  those  minorities  all  rights  and  liberties 
necessary  for  assuring  them  the  preservation  and 
free  development  of  their  national  cultural  or- 
ganizations. 

ARTICLE  6 — The  Governments  represented  at 
the  conference  agree  to  settle  jointly  and  ex- 
clusively by  peaceful  means  all  disputes  and 
conflicts  arising  between  their  States.  In  all 
matters  of  greater  importance  they  shall  submit 
the  dispute  for  a  peaceful  settlement  to  a  court 
of  arbitration  appointed  with  the  mutual  con- 
sent of  the  interested  States,  or  to  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  in  conformity  with  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

ARTICLE  7— The  States  represented  at  the 
Warsaw  conference  declare  that  if  one  of  them 
shall  be  attacked  without  provocation,  they  will 
preserve  a  benevolent  attitude  toward  the  at- 
tacked State  and  will  immediately  consult  to- 
gether as  to  the  measures  to  be  undertaken. 

ARTICLE  8— The  present  treaty  is  vaHd  for 
five  years  from  the  day  of  the  deposition  of  the 
last  ratification,  and  it  shall  be  automatically 
prolonged  from  year  to  year  subject  to  six 
months*  notice  of  termination. 

ARTICLE  9— The  present  treaty  shall  be  rati- 
fied and  the  ratification  documents  will  be  de- 
posited with  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  in 
Warsaw. 

Made  in  Warsaw  in  four  copies  on  the  17th 
day  of  March,  1922. 

(Signed)'       SKIRMUNT   (Poland)! 

ANTONI  PIIP  ( Esthonia  V 
RUDOLPH  HOLSTI  (Finland); 
Z.  A.  MEIEROWICZ  (Latvia) 


THE  SLOVAKS— PAST 
AND  PRESENT 

By  Stephen  J.  Polickar 

Early  history  of  the  race,  and  its  sufferings  under  the  yoke  of 
the  Magyars — Social  and  political  problems  since  Czechoslovak 
Republic  was  created — Fiction  between  Slovaks  and  Czechs 


THE  eighteenth  day  of  October,  1922, 
will  be  observed  as  the  fourth  year 
of  Slovak  independence  in  Europe. 
That  day  will  commemorate  one  of  the 
most  interesting  historic  episodes  in  the 
life  of  the  Slovak  people  in  Europe  and 
in  America.  The  Slovaks  in  Central  Eu- 
rope will  silently  and  reverently  rejoice, 
because,  after  a  thousand  years  of  suffer- 
ing under  the  tyranny  of  their  oppres- 
sors (the  Austro-Hungarians  and  Ger- 
mans) they  have  won  their  battle  for 
freedom.  In  America,  their  brothers  will 
be  found  equally  pleased  with  the  gratify- 
ing results  which  were  accomplished  with 
their  help  -and  by  force  of  their  deter- 
mination to  obtain  a  peace  of  justice  and 
of  righteousness  for  their  former  home- 
land— Slovakia. 

The  Slovaks,  who  are  one  of  the  most 
gifted  races  in  all  Europe,  are  politically 
united  with  the  Czechs.  The  Czechs,  or 
Bohemians,  have  a  distinct  history  of  their 
own.  The  chief  reason  why  the  Czechs 
are  known  and  why  the  Slovaks  have  re- 
mained largely  unknown  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  oppressors  of  the  Czechs  were 
the  more  easy-going  Austrians,  while  the 
Slovaks  were  subject  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
Magyars,  who  for  generations  denied  the 
Slovaks  even  the  shadowy  privileges  which 
the  Vienna-  Austrians  accorded  their  sub- 
ject nationalities. 

Early  History  of  the  Slovaks 

The  Northern  Carpathians,  now  the 
home  of  the  Slovaks,  are  said  by  historians 
and  philologists  well  versed  in  the  history 
of  the  Slavs  of  Central  Europe  to  be  the 
cradle  of  the  whole  Slav  race.  Slovakia, 
or  "  Slovak  land."  lies  in  the  very  centre 
of  all  Europe.  United  with  the  Czechs,  and 
thus  known  as  Czecho-Slovakia,  it  is  sur- 


rounded by  the  following  countries: 
Germany,  Poland,  Russia,  Hungary  and 
Austria.  The  region  which  the  Slovaks 
now  occupy  comprises  about  sixteen  or 
more  counties,  and  is  called  by  the  chil- 
dren of  the  race,  "  Slovensko." 

In  the  year  863,  the  wonderful  story  of 
Christ  and  his  teaching  was  brought  to  the 
Slovaks  by  the  Apostles,  Cyril  and  Metho- 
dious.  In  the  year  870  A.  D.  the  Slovaks 
succeeded  in  creating  a  great  nation  under 
the  leadership  of  Svatopluk,  and  for  a 
brief  period  he  brought  it  into  the  lime- 
light of  history.  This  nation  was  calleJ 
"  The  Great  Slovak  Kingdom,"  and  the 
city  of  Nitra  was  its  capital.  At  first, 
Svatopluk  held  his  own  against  all  comers, 
but  in  the  following  century  he  was  un- 
able to  check  the  repeated  invasions  of  the 
Germans  and  Magyars,  and  his  kingdom 
was  disrupted. 

The  cradle  of  the  Slovaks  remained 
lying  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Tatra 
Mountains.  Their  kingdom  had  fallen, 
but  their  spirit  "  carried  on."  The  bar- 
barian invasions,  the  inroads  of  the  Huns 
and  the  Magyars,  have  hardly  left  a  trace 
behind,  and  only  the  great  epoch  of  Cyril 
and  Methodious,  of  Rastislav  and  Svato- 
pluk, has  struck  a  plaintive  echo  in  the 
souls  of  the  Slovak  people: 

Our    home   was    once    in    blossom. 
But   faded  is  the  flower, 
Good-night,  my  Slovak  brothers. 
Past  is  your  hour! 

But  though  our  home  has  faded, 
'Twill   surely  flower  again, 
Its  joyous   dawn   shall   lighten 
The  eyes  of  future  men! 

In  the  next  thousand  years  the  Slovak 
race  was  exposed  to  the  most  cruel  per- 
secutions, and  underwent  trials  that 
would    seem    almost    impossible    for   any 
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people  to  endure.  Those  bitter  days  of 
suffering  have  cast  a  dark  shadow  over 
the  pages  of  Slovak  history,  and  have  left 
a  painful  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
Slovak  race.  Many  noble  Slovaks  under- 
went martyrdom,  dying  in  the  hope  that 
some  day  "  Slovak  land  "  would  rise  up  in 
its  ancient  strength  and  shake  off  the  heavy 
yoke  of  the  Hungarians.  For  a  thousand 
years  and  more  they  waited,  and  now  at 
last  the  day  has  come  when  they  can 
again  till  their  fields  in  peace,  rebuild 
their  beloved  villages,  and  sing  those  sad, 
sweet  songs  in  their  own  tongue  which 
they  sang  through  hundreds  of  years  to 
soothe  their  sad  hearts'  sorrow. 

The  Hungarian  rule  was  as  strong  as 
it  was  heavy.  It  was  not  until  1907,  after 
the  criminal  massacre  at  Czernova,  that  the 
Magyars  first  began  to  realize  the  impos- 
sibility of  ever  assimilating  the  Slovak 
people.  They  also  at  this  time  became 
aware  of  a  "  Slovak  danger "  emanating 
from  America.  The  Slovak  people  who 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  bore  with 
them  feelings  of  bitterness  and  resentment 
against  the  despotism  and  cruelty  of  the 
Hungarian  Government.  They  speedily 
learned  to  profit  by  the  free  institutions 
of  their  adopted  country,  and  organized 
various  Slovak  leagues,  societies  and 
clubs — notably  the  American  Slovak 
League  (Narodnie  Slovensky  Spolok),  the 
First  Catholic  Slovak  Union  and  others. 
These  societies  did  all  in  their  power  to 
awaken  Slovak  sentiment,  and  contributed 
materially  to  the  support  of  the  Slovak 
press  in  Hungary.  Meanwhile,  such  men 
as  Dr.  Benesh  and  Dr.  Masaryk  were 
working  in  the  large  capitals  of  Europe 
for  the  establishment  of  a  new  Czech 
republic.  Finally  there  came  the  war,  and 
the  creation  of  Czechoslovakia  as  an  inde- 
pendent  nation    in   the  heart   of    Europe. 

Slovakia  Today 

The  area  and  population  of  the  new 
Slovak  State,  together  with  its  natural  ad- 
vantages, give  it  a  foremost  place  among 
the  new  nations  of  Europe.  Slovakia  sup- 
plies most  of  the  territory  of  the  new  re- 
public of  Czechoslovakia.  The  full  area 
of  Slovakia  consists  of  25,309  square 
miles,  as  compared  with  20,065  square 
miles  for  Bohemia.  A  law  has  been 
passed  making  Czech  the  official  language 


of  Bohemia,  and  Slovak  that  of  Slovakia. 
Slovakia  is  not  only  pastoral.  Its  vast 
agricultural  fields  are  wonderfully  de- 
veloped, and  it  has  been  long  recognized 
as  having  agricultural  resources  more  than 
sufficient  to  support  the  new  republic.  Its 
pastorals  are  to  Bohemia  what  the  Scotch 
highlands  are  to  the  the  midlands  of  Eng- 
land. Slovakia,  for  the  most  part,  is  self- 
dependent.  It  has  plenty  of  minerals,  in- 
cluding not  only  iron  and  copper,  but 
even  silver  and  a  little  gold.  In  Kbely, 
Slovakia,  there  was  found  the  first  min- 
eral oil  well  of  the  republic.  Several 
more  have  since  been  found  and  put  in 
operation. 

In  any  consideration  of  Slovakia  there 
is  no  question  more  important  than  the 
social  and  political  relations  of  the  Slo- 
vaks to  the  Czechs.  The  Slovaks,  in  throw- 
ing their  lot  in  with  the  Bohemians,  flat- 
tered themselves  that  with  the  setting  up, 
of  their  freedom  their  trials  were  to  be 
at  an  end.  But  as  the  situation  presents 
itself  at  this  date,  it  turns  out  that  the 
Government  of  Czechoslovakia  has  defi- 
nitely set  its  face  against  the  Slovaks.  It 
first  began  by  deluding  them  in  a  political 
way.  Later  it  interfered  with  their  re- 
ligion. 

The  Internal  Problem 

The  internal  situation  in  Slovakia  has 
not  been  very  sound  for  some  time  past. 
Shortly  after  the  amalgamation  of  Czechs 
and  Slovaks  a  large  proportion  of  the  im- 
portant governmental  posts  were  occupied 
by  the  Bohemians  in  Slovakia.  When  a 
protest  was  made  against  this  act  efforts 
were  made  to  disguise  the  situation  by  as- 
serting that  the  Slovaks  were  not  suffi- 
ciently educated  to  undertake  these  posi- 
tions. Many  professors  and  teachers  from 
Bohemia  were  sent  to  Slovakia  to  instruct 
the  young  Slovaks.  It  was  found  that 
these  men  were  mostly  atheists,  freethink- 
ers, agnostics  and  materialists. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Slovaks  are  not 
receiving  a  square  deal  from  the  Bohe- 
mians or  Czechs.  When  these  two  races 
joined  hands  and  proclaimed  a  republic 
the  Czechs  began  to  shower  upon  the  Slo- 
vaks, their  gifts  of  fine  words,  flattery  and 
caresses.  But  as  time  passed  the  Czech  at- 
titude toward  the  Slovak  people  began  to 
change. 
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An  incident  presented  itself  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  name  for  the  new  republic.  At- 
tempts were  made  to  devise  some  means 
whereby  a  Bohemian  name  could  be  ap- 
plied to  the  new  republic,  but  all  efforts 
to  this  effect  failed.  Despite  this  fact, 
many  Czech  or  Bohemian  periodicals 
make  it  a  practice  to  call  the  new  republic 
'  The  Bohemian  Republic."  Of  course, 
this  can  be  applied  to  the  Bohemian  State 
only.  But  the  matter  does  not  end  here. 
The  Czechs  are  now  eager  to  name  the  new 
republic  "  Czechoslovakia  "  or  the  Czecho- 
slovak Republic,  witholit  a  subdivision 
as  in  "  Czecho-Slovak."  When  referring  to 
a  number  of  individuals  the  term  "  Czecho- 
slovaks "  is  used.  All  this  is  wholly  unfair 
to  the  Slovak  people,  and  is  apt  to  bring 
about  a  serious  consequence. 

There  are  more  than  3,000,000  Slovaks 
in  the  new  republic  of  Czechoslovakia,  of 
which  all,  except  a  small  number,  are  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  i  At  the  present 
time  there  is  considerable  disturbance  in 
the  republic  on  account  of  the  proselytiz- 
ing campaign  that  has  sprung  up  in  Bohe- 
mia as  a  result  of  the  establishment  of  a 
new  State  Church.  The  condemnation  of 
John  Huss  and  his  subsequent  execution  is 
being  rehearsed  as  a  means  of  inciting  na- 
tionalistic and  religious  hate.  As  the 
weight  of  the  Government  has  been  cast  on 
the  side  of  the  new  schism,  the  movement 


has  been  pressed  into  Slovakia.  When  a 
protest  was  made  against  this  new  move- 
ment the  Slovak  leaders  were  accused  of 
working  for  the  secession  of  Slovakia  from 
the  Czechoslovak  Republic  and  its  an- 
nexation to  the  Magyar  State.  This  new 
Czech  movement  is  given  governmental 
sanction,  and  if  the  continuation  of  it  is 
determined  upon,  in  spite  of  the  repeated 
protests  on  the  part  of  the  Slovaks,  then 
all  there  remains  to  say  is  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  encouraging  the  enemy.  The 
Slovak  people  have  for  generations  fought 
for  a  complete  and  permanent  separation 
of  Slovakia  from  the  Magyar  connection, 
which  has  done  so  much  to  stifle  Slovak 
aspirations  and  to  reduce  the  Slovak  race 
to  a  position  of  obscurity. 

The  Slovaks  in  America  are  progressing 
in  all  their  endeavors  and  have  made  won- 
derful strides  in  their  progress  since  they 
first  settled  in  this  country.  America  and 
every  other  true  democracy  should  be 
grateful  to  the  Slovaks,  who  in  Siberia 
fought  democracy's  battles  both  during 
and  after  the  World  War. 

To  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  there 
must  be  but  one  thought,  one  ambition 
and  one  ideal — America.  We  may  pride 
ourselves  upon  the  fact  that  not  one  Slo- 
vak has  ever  been  found  to  be  guilty  of 
any  hyphenated  allegiance. 


GREECE  VERSUS  TURKEY 


To  the  Editor  of  Current  History: 

The  Greeks  will  never  give  up  their 
age-long  war  against  the  Turk.  There  is 
no  power  big  enough  to  put  Greece  out  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  Hellenes  will  accom- 
plish what  their  forefathers  began  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  when  Greece  revolted 
against  Turkey,  or  they  will  die  on  the 
battlefields  of  Asia  Minor.  Turkey  will 
have  to  walk  over  heaps  of  Grecian  dead 
before  she  will  be  able  to  take  Smyrna, 
Broussa,  Thrace,  or  any  of  the  other  ter- 
ritories administered  by  the  victorious 
Greek  armies  today.  Constantinople, 
North  Epirus,  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and 
all  the  islands  on  the  west  coast  of  x\sia 
Minor  are  Greek,  and  not  until  the  Greek 
people  redeem  these  territories  will,  the 
Greek  race  be  united,  Christianity  freed, 
and  peace  reign  in  the  Near  East. 

Turkey  is  the  same  today  as  when  she 


conquered  Southeastern  Europe;  for  the 
sake  of  Christianity,  she  must  go.  Not  on 
the  Greeks,  but  on  the  entire  Christian 
world  will  be  the  shame,  if  Turkey  is 
again  allowed  to  remain  in  Europe.  All 
Greece  asks  is  the  moral  and  material  aid 
of  the  civilized  world;  if  she  receives  that, 
she  pledges  herself  to  place  Turkey  in  a 
position  where  she  will  burn  no  more 
Christians  alive.  Greece  was  sent  by  the 
Allies  to  Asia  Minor  to  finish  what  they 
themselves  could  not  accomplish  after  four 
years  of  war.  Greece  was  left  to  fight 
the  Turk  singlehanded,  and  even  found 
herself  forced  to  cope  with  secret  aid  ren- 
dered Turkey  by  some  of  the  powers 
against  herself.  But  she  will  carry  this 
war  through  to  the  end. 

P.  CHR.PAPPAS. 

431  Benton  Street,  San  Antonio,   Texas,   April 
18,  1922. 


GRECO-TURKISH 
ATROCITIES 

Official  'proofs  of  Turkey's  recent  attempts  to  exterminate  the 
Greek  population  of  Asia  Minor — Counter-atrocities  committed 
by  Greeks  in  the  region  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  as  confirmed  by 
a  special  representative  of  the  International  Red  Cross 


THE  Turks'  wholesale  massacre  of  the 
Armenian  people  under  the  old 
regime,  after  the  accession  of  the 
Young  Turks,  and  especially  during  the 
war,  is  now  a  matter  of  appalling  record. 
No  more  tragic  page  can  be  found  in  his- 
tory. More  than  800,000  Armenian  men, 
women  and  children  were  either  butchered 
outright  or  driven  into  the  desert  from 
their  homes  in  Asiatic  Turkey  to  perish  at 
the  hands  of  ruthless  guards  and  bandit 
Kurds. 

That  was  the  Armenian  tragedy,  and  all 
the  world  knows  of  it.  The  world,  how- 
ever, is  less  familiar  with  the  Greek  trag- 
edy in  the  same  region.  The  Greek  popu- 
lation of  the  Black  Sea  littoral,  notably  in 
what  is  known  as  the  Pontus  region,  has 
been  the  victim  of  Turkish  persecutions 
for  many  decades,  as  a  result  of  which  it 
has  been  reduced  to  half  its  former  num- 
bers. Since  the  outbreak  of  the  Greco- 
Turkish  war  this  persecution  has  been  in- 
tensified. 

The  Greek  charges  against  the  Turks  are 
confirmed  and  supplemented,  on  the  basis 
of  official  proofs,  by  the  Oecumenical  Pa- 
triarchate, in  statements  addressed  on  Oct. 
8  and  Oct.  1-9,  1921,  to  the  High  Commis- 
sioners at  Constantinople,  and  notably  in 
an  official  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Central 
Council  of  Pontus  under  the  title,  "  The 
Black  Book:  The  Tragedy  of  Pontus,  1914- 
1922."  (Published  at  Athens  in  1922.) 
The  first  statement  reproduces  notices 
from  the  Turkish  papers  Ehali  and  Hihal, 
published  in  Samsun,  issues  of  Sept.'  18, 
19  and  25,  1921,  reporting  that  three  Ar- 
menians and  163  Greeks  had  been  con- 
demned to  death,  and  that  all  but  seven- 
teen were  executed,  including  two  Greek 
Protestants,  one  a  missionary  and  the 
other  a  professor  in  the  American  College 


at  Merzefoun.  This  first  statement  adds: 
"  According  to  the  news  emanating  from 
all  parts  of  the  Black  Sea  littoral,  the  de- 
portation and  wholesale  executions  of  our 
Christian  people  continue,  and  extend  to 
a  vast  zone."  The  second  statement  reads 
thus ; 

It  is  impossible  to  expose  the  real  situation 
brought  about  to  the  Christian  communities  of 
Asia  Minor  by  the  Kemalist  regime  since  the  time 
of  the  armistice,  especially  during  the  year  1921^ 
because  it  is  impossible  to  communicate  with  these 
communities,  for  the  reason  that  their  spiritual 
heads  have  been  dispersed  and  also  because  they 
are  strictly  isolated  from  any  outside  intercourse. 

However,  the  general  lines  of  the  terrible  vision 
of  woe  that  betook  the  entire  Hellenism  of.  Asia 
Minor,  owing  to  Mustapha  Kemal,  are  well 
known.  This  tyrant  of  Asia  Minor,  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor in  that  land  of  the  Turkish  dictators  Talaait 
and  Enver,  made  so  conspicuous  during  the  war, 
continues  the  application  of  the  program  of  these 
two  notorious  Young  Turks,  by  trying  to  solve  the 
Hellenic  question  in  Asia  Minor  through  the 
wholesale  extermination  of  its  Greek  inhabitants 
in  the  same  way  they  once  endeavored  to  solve 
the  Armenian  question  by  the  total  annihilation 
of  the  Armenian  Nation.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  open  to  him  after  the  armistice,  in 
that  there  are  no  longer  in  Anatolia  any  Euror 
peans  or  Americans  to  witness  with  their  own 
eyes  the  terrible  atrocities,  he  hastens  to  complete 
the  program  of  extermination  of  the  Hellenism 
of  Asia  Minor  as  soon  as  possible  before  peace  is 
concluded  and  his  task  left  unfinished. 

From  information  obtained  by  the  Oecumenical 
Patriarchate  from  reliable  sources,  it  is  a  con- 
firmed fact  that  all  the  adult  Greek  male  inhab- 
itants of  the  Provinces  of  Cesarea,  Amasia, 
Neocesarea,  Iconium,  Trebizond,  Angora,  Chaldia, 
Kolonia,  Heliopolis  and  Rho^lopolis,  as  well  as 
of  parts  of  the  Provinces  of  Cyzicus,  Nicomedia, 
Nice,  Chalcedon,  Broussa,  Pisidia  and  Philadel- 
phia, that  are  or  had  been  under  the  Kemalist 
yoke,  all  the  male  inhabitants  from  15  to  60,  65 
and  70  years  have  been  deported  to  inhospitable 
lands  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  to  the  vilayets 
of  Van,  Bitlis,  Diarbekir,  Erzerum  and  Manu- 
retul-Aziz,  and  so  they  lost  all  track  of  their 
families.  During  this  transportation  Mustapha 
Kemal  exceeded  in  savagery  the  Young  Turks, 
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who  undertook  a  similar  one  during  the  World 
War,  for;  while  they  were  pursuing  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  deported  rather  by  means  of  hunger 
and  thirst  and  long,  forced  marches,  by  means  of 
privations  and  sickness,  Mustapha  Kemal  deci- 
mates the  deported  by  shells  of  guns  and  ma- 
chine guns  and  by  wholesale  slaughter. 

We  shall  mention  what  has  happened  in  Sam- 
soun.  Three  contingents  of  Greek  deportees  were 
sent  from  this  city  to  the  interior,  each  consist- 
ing of  about  1,000  persons.  It  has  been  confirmed 
that  at  Kavak,  a  distance  of  eight  hours  from 
Samsoun,  216  out  of  the  first  contingent  were 
killed  by  the  gendarmes  accompanying  these 
escorts,  and  250  from  the  third.  The  sec- 
ond contingent  was  also  decimated,  but  the  num- 
ber of  killed  is  unknown.  Those  who  are  spared 
either  fell  in  the  middle  of  the  road  exhausted 
from  hunger  and  privations,  or  died  from  suffer- 
ings in  the  locations  where  they  are  confined,  be- 
cause, purposely,  they  are  deprived  of  any  mone- 
tary or  other  relief  on  the  part  of  their  relatives, 
or  rot  in  prisons,  accused  of  imaginary  crimes 
which  they  have  never  committed.  By  far  more 
piunful  is  the  condition  of  women  and  children 
left  in  their  homes.  From  various  informations 
that  come  from  the  provinces,  especially  from 
Pcntus,  and  the  central  sections  of  Asia  Minor, 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  gendarmes  and 
the  thieves  constituting  the  Turkish  bands  are 
reveling  in  atrocious  orgies  against  the  Christian 
women,  many  of  whom  were  by  force  abducted 
to  Turkish  harems.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the 
method  of  requisition,  compulsory  taxation,  &c., 
the  last  penny  has  been  taken  away  from  these 
families,  and  as  the  Turks  are  forbidden  to  buy 
from  them  any  real  or  personal  property,  these 
families  are  deprived  of  any  means  to  make  their 
living.  But  that  is  not  all.  At  many  points,  and 
especially  in  the  vast  extents  of  the  Pontus  lit- 
toral (Provinces  of  Amasia,  Neocesarea,  Chaldia, 
Kolonia  and  part  of  Kerasund),  even  the  women 
and  children  were  deported. 

But  what  is  more  surprising  still  is  the  total 
destruction  of  Christian  towns  and  villages,  espe- 
cially in  the  districts  of  Pontus  and  those  of 
Nicomedia  and  Nice,  Pisidia  and  Heliopolis.  It 
is  really  amazing  that  the  Turks,  not  satisfied 
with  the  extermination  of  the  Christian  popula- 
tion, destroy  everything  standing  erect,  that  the 
surviving  Christians,  if  any,  may  never  find  trace 
of  their  homes.  Thus,  we  learn  that  out  of  the 
towns  and  villages  of  the  Provinces  of  Pontus, 
which  amount  to  338  in  the  Province  of  Amasia, 
to  145  in  the  Province  of  Chaldia,  and  to  195 
in  the  Province  of  Neocesarea,  all  those  situated 
in  a  few  hours'  distance  from  the  shore  and  those 
in  the  interior  have  been  destroyed  by  fires.  Out 
of  the  said  number  of  338  villages  in  the  Province 
of  Amasia,  only  .Samsoun,  Bafra,  Alacham, 
Amasia  and  two,  or  at  the  most  three,  other  mari- 
time settlements  are  left.  Even  in  the  Province 
of  Nicomedia,  in  the  very  gates  of  the  capital 
city  of  Constantinople,  many  towns  and  villages 
belonging  to  historic  Bithynia  are  in  ruins. 

Yet  to  these  trials  a  new  one  is  added  by  the 
ferocious  Mustapha  Kemal.  The  so-called  inde- 
pendent courts,  founded  by  him,  namely,  for  try- 
ing suspected  persons,  but  in  reality  for  com- 
mitting   official    crimes,    since    two    months    now 


condemn  to  capital  punishment  the  best  Greek 
element  of  Pontus  and  of  the  central  provinces. 
In  one  day  alone  they  hanged  in  the  square  of 
Samsoun  172  Greeks,  doctors,  druggists,  lawyers, 
editors,  managers,  large  estate  owners,  merchants, 
clerks,  and  among  others  the  over  eighty-year-old 
Protosyngellos  of  the  Holy  Metropolis  of  Amasia, 
the  Archimamdrite  Platon  Aivazides.  They  also 
condemned  to  death  and  hanged  the  Deputy  from 
Trebizond,  Matthew  Cofides,  Professor  George 
Papamarkou  of  Samsoun,  and  Mr.  Pantazides, 
professor  in  the  American  College  of  Merzefoun, 
and  the  Protestant  preacher,  Paul,  of  the  same 
college.  Aside  from  this  there  died  in  the  prison 
of  Amasia  Bishop  Zelon  Euthymios,  and  rots  in 
exile  in  Erzerum  the  Metropolitan  of  Iconium 
Prokopios,  together  with  the  Armenian  Metro- 
politan of  Iconium,  and  the  fate  of  Bishop  Ger- 
vasios.  Metropolitan  Vicar  of  the  Province  of 
Kolonia,  is  unknown. 

Such  is,  in  general  lines,  the  picture  of  Hellen- 
ism in  Asia  Minor;  no  worse  exists  in  the  long 
history  of  calamities  and  sufferings  of  the  Greek 
Nation. 

The  Black  Book  gives  a  full  list  of  the 
towns  and  villages  destroyed  by  the  Turks 
in  six  provinces,  together  with  the  number 
of  people  massacred  in  each  place.  The 
following  table  is  reproduced  from  page 
18: 

Commu- 

Province.                  nities.  Churches.  Schools.  Killed. 

Amasia    400  603  518  134,078 

Neocesarea  95  135  106  27,216 

Trebizond 70  127          84  38,434 

Chaldia   145  182  152  64,582 

Rodopolis   41  53          45  17,479 

Kolonia    64  74          55  21,448 

815      1,134        960        303,238 

From  this  description,  comments  the 
Black  Book,  it  is  seen  that  815  prosperous 
communities  have  been  totally  ruined,  all 
the  Greek  villages,  with  their  1,134 
churches  and  980  schools,  plundered  and 
burned;  fortunes  won  by  500  years'  hard 
labors,  amounting  to  more  than  2,000,000,- 
000  francs,  have  been  stolen  and  carried 
off,  and  a  population  of  303,238  has  been 
exterminated  by  fire  and  sword.  The  book 
cites  the  massacres  near  Kavak,  Djumbush, 
Selamelik,  Kiz  Alan,  Ada,  Karapertchine, 
Teke  Keuy,  Merzefoun  and  Amasia,  attend- 
ed by  "  assassinations,  violations,  rob- 
beries, sequestrations  and  every  kind  of 
atrocities  committed  by  the  Turks,  whether 
Unionists  or  Kemalists,"  as  "  much  more 
horrible  than  the  massacres  of  the  Arme- 
nians in  1915." 

Some  of  the  details  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted against  the  Greeks  in  the  Pontus 
during  the  months  of  June,  July  and  Au- 
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gust,   1921,  are  given  in  an  annex    (page 
20) .    These  descriptions  follow : 

District  of  Trebizond-Surmain-Rize — During  the 
month  of  July,  1911,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
male  population,  between  the  age  of  16  and  50, 
was  expatriated.  On  the  way  most  of  them  were 
slaughtered. 

District  of  Tripolis-Kerazond-Boulant-Zak-Ordu 
— Osman  Agas,  famous  for  his  ferocity  and  blood- 
thirsty instincts,  after  murdering  the  majority  of 
the  notables  and  robbing  them  of  their  fortunes, 
deported  the  male  population  to  Harput,  Mamu- 
retul-Azis  and  Alpistan,  during  the  month  of  July. 
The  women  he  shared  with  his  fellow-partisans. 
Many  of  these  unfortunate  people  were  conveyed 
by  the  Tseddes  into  the  mountains.  Women  and 
children  who  were  left  unprovided  for  and  com- 
pletely denuded,   perished  from  hunger. 

Of  the  2,500  Greeks  at  Tripolis,  only  200  wo- 
men and  children  survived.  Of  14,000  Greek  in- 
habitants of  Kerazond,  only  4,000  women  and 
children  remained  alive.  The  districts  of  Fatsas 
and  Oionoe,  also  invaded  by  Osman  Agas,  suf- 
fered the  same   atrocities. 

District  Samsoun-Baffra — In  this  district  the  ex- 
termination was  carried  through  more  syste- 
matically and  with  more  cruelty.  The  male  popu- 
lation was  deported  in  five  convoys.  The  first 
of  these  counted  2,000;  the  second,  1,901;  the 
third,  2,000;  the  fourth,  500,  and  the  fifth,  620. 
As  these  convoys  were  going  down  a  hill,  not  far 
from  the  little  town  of  Kavak,  situated  at  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  hours  from  Samsoun,  the  Turkish 
escort  suddenly  opened  fire  on  them,  with  the 
result  that  330  were  killed  of  the  first  convoy 
and  660  of  the  third.  The  losses  of  the  other 
convoys  were  not  recorded.  The  survivors, 
stripped  of  all  they  possessed,  even  their  clothing, 
were  exiled  to  Malatia,  Harput,  Mamuretul-Aziz 
and  Alpistan,  reduced  to  a  state  that  caused  them 
to  look  more  like  ghosts  than  human  beings. 

Village  of  Tzakaly — This  little  village  isafour 
hours  from  Samsoun.  Osman  Agas,  after  deport- 
ing the  men,  had  the  women  and  children  locked 
up  in  some  of  the  houses  of  the  village  and 
burned  alive. 

Village  of  Kavza — All  the  women  and  children 
were  driven  together  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
where  they  were  massacred  and  thrown  into  the 
river.  All  the  Greek  villages  of  this  district  were 
burned  to  ashes.  Eighteen  girls  were  picked  out 
by  Osman  Agas  for  their  beauty,  and  distributed 
between  himself  and  his  fellow-criminals.  After 
satisfying  their  lust  for  several  days,  they  shut 
the  girls  up  in  a  house  and  burned  them  alive. 

Merzifond — Here  the  Greek  and  Armenian 
quarters  were  set  on  fire.  The  scenes  which  oc- 
curred were  heart-rending.  All  the  exits  were 
barricaded,  and  the  miserable  wretches  who  tried 
to  escape  were  mercilessly  killed  or  thrown  back 
into  the  flames,  without  distinction  of  sex  or  age. 
Some  1,800  houses  were  burned  to  the  ground 
with  all  their  inmates,  within  five  hours.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  orgies  committed 
against  the  virgins  and  young  female  children. 
While  they  were  performing  these  cruelties,  the 
Turks    shouted    at    their    victims :      "  Where    are 


now  your  English,  your  Americans  and  your 
Christ  to  help  you?  " 

Baffra — After  extorting  from  every  man  from 
£50  to  £2,000,  the  Turks  deported  the  whole 
male  population.  Near  the  town  in  a  week's  time 
they  killed  200  of  them.  The  pillage  lasted  for 
several  days.  The  women  and  children  who 
escaped  the  massacre  died  from  starvation  and 
disease.  All  the  Greek  villages  around  Samsoun 
were  burned  to  ashes,  the  inhabitants  robbed,  the 
virgins  and  young  boys  dishonored  and  driven 
into  the  mountains.  Many  of  these,  in  order  to 
avoid  further  Turkish  cruelties,  committed  sui- 
cide. For  the  same  reason  many  parents  killed 
their  own  daughters  and  children. 

These  are  some  of  the  statements  told  by  eye- 
witnesses to  the  Central  Council  of  the  Pontus  in 
Athens,  Oct.  17,  1921. 

Greek  Atrocities  Against  Turks 

That  the  Greeks,  in  their  turn,  have  been 
guilty  of  atrocities  against  the  Turks  at 
least  in  one  district  since  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  between  Greece  and  the  Nation- 
alist Government  of  Mustapha  Kemal  is 
shown  by  a  pamphlet  issued  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  International  Red  Cross, 
representing  a  republication  from  the 
Revue  International  de  la  Croix  Rouge, 
issue  of  July  15,  1921,  pages  721-735.  The 
pamphlet  is  entitled  "  Mission  of  Investi- 
gation in  Anatolia  (May  12-22,  1921)," 
and  its  author  is  Maurice  Gehri,  the  Red 
Cross  representative  in  the  mission.  The 
project  of  sending  an  interallied  military 
mission  to  investigate  the  atrocities 
charged  against  the  Greeks  in  Anatolia 
was  conceived  by  the  British  High  Com- 
missioner at  Constantinople,  Sir  Horace 
Rumbold.  The  Turkish  Red  Crescent,  on 
learning  of  this  plan,  asked  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  to 
send  a  representative  with  the  mission. 
M.  Gehri  was  appointed.  The  military 
mission  was  composed  of  the  following: 
General  Franks  (Great  Britain),  with  his 
aide  de  camp,  Captain  Stone;  Colonel  Vicq 
(France)  and  Colonel  Rolletto  (Italy). 
They  were  accompanied  by  military  inter- 
preters speaking  both  Greek  and  Turkish. 

The  region  where  the  Greeks  were  al- 
leged to  have  committed  atrocities  was  the 
peninsula  jutting  out  into  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora and  known  as  the  Samanli-agh,  be- 
tween the  Gulfs  of  Ismid  and  Mudania. 
This  region  is  visible  from  Constantinople, 
from  which  place  it  can  be  reached  by 
boat  within  three  or  four  hours.  The 
mission  visited  between  May  12  and  May 
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22  most  of  the  villages  on  the  littoral, 
from  Ghemlik  to  Yalova,  and  some  places 
in  the  interior.  The  investigation  was 
made  impartially,  M.  Gehri  states,  and  all 
available  witnesses,  alike  Greek,  Armenian 
and  Turkish,  were  given  a  hearing.  The 
conclusion  the  mission  reached  was  as 
follows: 

The  mission  reached  the  conclusion  that  ele- 
ments of  the  Greek  army  of  occupation  had  been 
systematically  pursuing  for  two  months  the  ex- 
termination of  the  Mussulman  population  of  the 
peninsula.  The  data  gathered — burnings  of  vil- 
lages, massacres,  terrorization  of  the  inhabitants, 
coincidences  of  dates  and  places — left  no  doubt 
in  this  regard.  The  atrocities  which  we  witnessed 
or  of  which  we  saw  the  traces  were  committed 
by  irregular  civilian  bands  (tcheti)  and  units  of 
the  regular  army.  We  have  no  knowledge 
whether  any  such  crimes  had  been  prevented  or 
punished  by  the  military  commander.  The  bands, 
instead  of  being  disarmed  and  dispersed,  were 
aided,  and  worked  hand  in  hand  with  the  army 
jinits. 

The  peninsula  of  Samanli-Dagh  at  the  time  of 
the  investigation  lay  outside  and  beyond  the 
Greek  front,  and  had  never  been  the  scene  of 
hostilities  since  the  Greek  occupation.  The  region 
had  been  quiet  up  to  March.  The  crimes  of 
w  hich  we  took  cognizance  occurred  between  the 
end  of  March  and  the  15th  of  May.  They  were 
subsequent  to  the  retreat  of  the  Greek  Army, 
after  the  defeat  of  Eski-Shehr,  and  were  perhaps 
a  consequence  of  that  defeat.  The  Third  Greek 
Division,  one  of  the  best  of  the  Greek  Army, 
and  one  which  had  preserved  a  correct  attitude 
toward  the  civil  population,  as  attested  by  the 
Turks  themselves,  had  been  replaced  in  the 
Ismid-Brousse  sector  by  the  Tenth  Division,  of 
recent  formation,  composed  of  Anatolian  Greeks, 
who  had  won  no  laurels  in  the  fighting  at  Eskl- 
Shehr. 

Arrived  at  Ghemlik  on  the  evening  of  May  12, 
the  commission  began  its  investigation  the  fol- 
lowing day  by  visiting  some  of  t>ie  villages  that 
had  been  burned:  Bazar-Keui  (Turkish)',  near 
Lake  Isnik;  Tchinghelir  (Armenian),  to  the 
north;  Tchertikchi  and  Ghedelek  (Turkish),  be- 
tween Bazar-Keui  and  Ghemlik.  At  Tchertikchi 
some  houses  spared  in  the  previous  conflagration 
had  been  set  on  fire  and  were  still  burning  when 
the  mission  arrived,  and  four  soldiers,  who  were 
probably  the  incendiaries,  were  arrested  for 
pillaging. 

Almost  all  the  Turkish  refugees  at  Ghemlik 
come  from  the  village  of  Bazar-Keui,  which  had 
been  evacuated  under  orders  the  month  before 
and  burned  shortly  afterward.  Many  complained 
of  having  been  robbed  and  maltreated  on  the  way 
by  Armenian  civilians  and  Greek  soldiers.  I  saw 
the  following  cases:  A  woman  refugee,  Katcha 
Hanum,  wounded  by  Armenian  bandits  by  a  rifle 
ball  in  the  shoulder,  and  by  tliree  bayonet 
thrusts;  a  child,  from  Ghedelek,  whose  jaw  and 
tongue  had  been  torn  away  by  the  explosion  of  a 
hand  grenade  which  had  been  thrown  into  a 
house  where  the  women  and  children  of  the  vil- 


lage had  been  concentrated;  a  woman  of  Bazar- 
Keui,  Hurie  Hanum,  60  years  of  age,  who  had 
been  robbed  of  all  her  money,  wounded  and  vio- 
lated by  six  Greek  soldiers,  and  whose  husband 
had  been  slain  before  her  eyes.  All  her  neigh- 
bors, men  and  women,  confirmed  her  story.  *  *  * 

The  second  day  of  the  investigation  was  de- 
voted to  hearing  the  depositions  of  the  Greek  and 
Armenian  refugees  at  the  Town  Hall.  From  those 
which  I  heard  personally  I  will  point  out  only 
this  fact:  That  ten  days  before  arms  had  been 
distributed  to  300  volunteers,  Greeks  and  Ar- 
menians, while,  two  days  before,  notices  had  been 
posted  forbidding  the  Turkish  inhabitants  to  re- 
tain any  arms  in  their  possession  under  penalty  of 
death.  I  also  learned  that  the  near-by  region  of 
Kumla  was  surrounded  by  armed  bands.  No  one 
could  go  there  from  Ghemlik.  The  Greek  au- 
thorities allowed  no  one  to  leave  the  region.  "  The 
population  of  that  district,"  my  informer  said, 
"  will  soon  be  annihilated."     *     *     * 

Sunday,  May  15,  was  a  day  fertile  in  emotions. 
We  saw  three  , Turkish  villages  on  the  coast 
burned  in  succession;  at  8  o'clock,  the  village  of 
Narli;  at  10  o'clock,  Karadia-Ali;  a  little  later, 
a  house  at  the  Echelle  de  Kumla;  at  12  o'clock, 
Kapakli.  In  the  afternoon,  the  Bryony  (the 
British  warship  on  which  the  mission  was  carried 
from  place  to  place),  anchored  at  Karadja-Ali. 
We  found  on  the  beach  eleven  Turkish  corpses, 
one  of  which  was  that  of- a  woman.  They  had 
been  killed  a  few  hours  before  by  bullets  and 
bayonet  thrusts,  and  probably  thrown  from  the 
cliff  above.  Two  were  still  breathing,  and  were 
brought  on  board  the  ship  and  cared  for. 

Monday,  May  16 — In  the  morning  we  continued 
to  question  the  people  on  the  beach.  (This  re- 
fers to  the  terrorized  inhabitants  of  Echelle  de 
Kumla.)]  Summary  of  depositions:  troubled  sit- 
uation for  the  last  month.  Last  Thursday,  50-60 
Greek  soldiers  of  the  regular  Greek  Army  and  40 
armed  Greek  civilians  came  from  Ghemlik,  killed 
thre#  men,  wounded  one  woman,  and  left  for 
Karadja-Ali.  Yesterday  morning  (Sunday)  de- 
tachments numbering  a  hundred  men  came  from 
Karadja-Ali  and  killed  eight  or  nine  people.  They 
took  away  with  them  about  forty  women  of  Ka- 
radja-Ali. 

The  Bryony  then  steamed  to  Kapakli,  which 
had  been  on  fire  since  3  o'clock  the  day  before. 
A  lew  inhabitants  among  the  smoking  ruins;  the 
rest  had  fled  to  the  mountains.  Eight  dead 
bodies,  including  four  women.  *  *  *  Five  of 
these  victims  seemed  to  have  been  killed  the  day 
before.  The  wounds  of  one  woman  were  still 
bleeding.  Another  woman  had  been  killed  on  a 
mattress.  The  posture  of  the  bodies  showed  that 
the  victims  had  been  struck  down  suddenly  in 
their  houses.  Some  were  mutilated.  The  assas- 
sins, the  survivors  declared,  were  Greek  soldiers. 

Similar  evidences  of  atrocities  were 
found  by  the  mission  at  Yalova,  Tchinard- 
jik,  Kodja-Dere  and  Ak-Keui.  At  Yalova, 
sixteen  villages  had  been  burned  down.  A 
few  survivors  took  refuge  at  Samanli  and 
Ak-Keui.  All  the  rest  of  the  population, 
about  6,000  people,  had  disappeared. 


THE  GENOA  CONFERENCE 
A   MONTH  OF   CRISES 

Consternation  caused  by  unexpected  signing  of  a  Russo-German 
treaty  of  alliance — Efforts  of  Lloyd  George  to  bring  about  an 
agreement  on  Russian  finances  frustrated  by  Belgium  and  France 
— Detailed  narrative  of  the  conference  and  its  difficulties 


THE  progress  of  the  momentous  inter- 
national conference  which  opened  at 
Genoa  on  April  10,  1922,  the  first 
sessions  of  which  were  recorded  in  the 
May  Current  His- 
tory, was  perceptibly 
slowed  in  the  first 
week  of  the  discus- 
sions, as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  obstruc- 
tive tactics  adopted 
by  the  Russian  dele- 
gation.  Lloyd 
George,  after  waiting 
several  days  for  the 
Russians  to  begin  dis- 
cussion of  the  Lon- 
don proposals,  on 
April  14  called  a 
conference  in  his 
villa  at  Quarto,  to 
which  he  invited  M. 
Barthou,  M.  Theunys 
and  Signor  Schanzer, 
on  the  allied  side, 
and  M.  Tchitcherin 
and  M.  Litvinov,  as 
representatives  of  the 
Soviet      Government, 

in  an  attempt  to  reach  a  preliminary  under- 
standing and  speed  the  date  of  the  formal 
discussions.  This  first  conference  lasted 
all  day,  and  was  broken  only  by  luncheon, 
at  which,  for  the  first  time  since  the  sec- 
ond Russian  revolution,  the  representatives 
of  Russia  and  France  sat  down  together 
at  the  same  table.  Meanwhile  Rakovsky, 
the  Ukrainian  Premier,  one  of  the  most 
aggressive  members  of  the  Soviet  delega- 
tion, summoned  newspaper  correspondents 
and  read  to  them  a  statement  in  which  he 
characterized  the  London  plan  for  Russia 
as  "  childish  and  absurd."    The  execution 
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LISTENING  IN 
"  It's  none  of  my  business 


of  the  financial  provisions,  he  declared, 
would  reduce  Russia  to  economic  servi- 
tude; his  country  would  never  consent  to 
it,  and  any  attempt  by  the  Allies  to  com- 
pel her  to  do  so, 
might  lead  to  serious 
conflict. 

In  the  white  villa 
at  Quarto,  neverthe- 
less, the  informal 
negotiations  with  the 
Russians  made  grad- 
ual progress.  As 
against  the  claim  of 
all  other  countries 
against  Russia,  total- 
ing 65,000,000,000 
gold  francs,  Tchi- 
tcherin opposed  a 
total  Russian  claim 
of  .  300,000,000,000 
gold  francs,  to  cover 
all  Russia's  counter- 
claims for  her  costs 
in  waging  war  on  the 
allied  side  before  the 
revolution  and  for 
the  subsequent  dam- 
age done  by  the  anti- 
Kolchak,  Denikin  and 
Wrangel,  all  of  whom  allegedly  received 
moral  support  and  important  material  as- 
sistance from  the  Allies.  [This  claim  the 
Russians  subsequently  scaled  down  to  50,- 
000,000,000  gold  rubles— the  equivalent  of 
125,000,000,000    gold    francs.]*     Having 

*A  partially  itemized  bill  for  the  billions  of 
gold  rubles  claimed  by  the  Soviet  Government 
on  this  score  was  published  by  the  Rosta  (the 
Bolshevist  official  organ)  on  April  19.  Only 
the  Czechoslovaks,  the  Japanese,  Kolchak  and 
Denikin  are  mentioned.  The  following  items 
are   included  : 

Confiscation  bv  the  Czechoslovaks  at  Irkutsk 
of  gold  valued  at  15,000,000  rubles. 

Confiscation    by    the    Japanese    of    six    large 
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but- 


Soviet    Generals 
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thus  shown  that  they  owed  the  Allies  noth- 
ing, but  were  in  reality  a  creditor  nation, 
the  Russian  leaders  offered  to  settle  on 
the  basis  of  2,000,000,000  gold  francs, 
plus  a  considerable  loan  for  economic  re- 
construction. Tchitcherin  pointed  out  the 
difficulty  of  persuad- 
ing some  150,000,000 
Russiain  peasants, 
who  believed  that  the 
whole  Czaristic  re- 
gime had  been  swept 
away,  to  assume  the 
obligation  to  repay 
the  old  debt.  Lloyd 
George  in  reply 
pointed  out  that  a 
large  part  of  the  Rus- 
sian debt  was  owed  to 
French  peasants.* 
Late  on  April  15,  at 
the  close  of  two  days 
of  discussions,  the 
British  Premier  told 
M.  Tchitcherin  flatly 
that  the  Russians 
must  abandon  their 
fantastic  indemnity 
claims,       and      must 

comply  with  the  following  conditions:  (1) 
Recognize  the  pre-war  debt  of  Russia;  (2) 
recognize  the  responsibility  of  the  Russian 
Government  for  the  sums  borrowed  by 
Russia  from  the  Allies  during  the  war; 
(3)  recognize  the  liability  of  the  Soviet 
Government  for  property  owned  by  for- 
eigners, which  the  Soviet  had  nationalized. 
After  the  Russians  had  accepted  these  con- 
ditions, Lloyd  George  said,  the  Allies 
would  entertain  the  Soviet  suggestion  of 
reciprocity  in  the  case  of  the  damage  done 
by  the  anti-Soviet  Generals.  The  Russians 
asked  time  to  consider  this. 

Meanwhile,  however,  Christian  Rakov- 
sky,  the  Ukrainian  Premier,  was  energet- 
ically pressing  the  Soviet  counter-claims 
before  the  Commission  of  Finance.  [See 
reports  of  Finance  and  Transport  Commit- 

ships  of  the  Amur  flotilla,  with  pouches  of  gold 
valued  at  1,000,000  rubles.  The  value  of  the 
ships  Is  not  estimated. 

Kolchak's  destruction  of  167  railroad  bridges, 
valued  at  20,000,000  rubles,  and  other  railway 
property  "  worth  hundreds  of  millions."  The 
damage  inflicted  at  Yaroslav  on  the  Volga  is 
fixed  at  52,000.000  rubles.  Kolchak  at  Kazan 
confi.«?cated  more  than  1.000  pounds  of  gold, 
worth   641.000,000    rubles. 

The  damage  in  Ukraine  by  Denikin  and  other 
raiders  is  placed  at  60.000.000  rubles. 


[American  Cartoon] 


—Hacramento  Bee 

IS  HE  BI^UFFING.   OR  WILL  HE  SHAVE 
IT  OFF? 


tees.]  At  the  first  meeting  Sir  Robert 
Home-  had  notified  the  Russians  that 
the  allied  experts  had  estimated  the  Soviet 
debt  for  foreign-owned  property  destroyed 
or  seized  at  6,000,000,000  gold  francs, 
and  had  asked  them  if  they  were  ready  to 
recognize  this  obliga- 
tion. Rakovsky  had 
replied  that  they 
were,  but  only  on 
condition  that  the 
Allies  recognize  the 
Russian  counter- 
claims. At  the  session 
on  April  15  Rakov- 
sky formally  declared 
that  this  counter- 
claim totaled  30,000,- 
000,000  gold  francs, 
and  demanded  that 
the  Allies  make  Rus- 
sia an  initial  payment 
of  2,000,000,000  gold 
francs  on  account. 
These  demands  led 
the  Chairman  of  the 
committee  to  adjourn 
the  session. 


Germany's  Treaty  With  Russia' 

Lloyd  George  and  his  associates  were 
still  striving  to  persaude  the  Russians  to 
accept  the  conditions  above  outlined  when 
a  bombshell  was  exploded  by  an  event 
which  staggered  the  British  Premier,  made 
the  French  leaders  furious,  and  almost 
broke  up  the  conference.  The  Germans 
announced  on  April  17  that  on  Easter 
Sunday  Dr.  Walther  Rathenau,  German 
Foreign  Minister,  had  concluded  with  M. 
Tchitcherin  at  Rapallo  a  two-party  treaty 
which  granted  to  the  Soviet  all  that  it  had 
been  demanding  of  the  Allies,  and  which 
the  latter  had  refused.  The  German  offi- 
cial statement  said: 

Several    months    of    negotiations    between    the 


♦An  official  French  statement  issued  at  Genoa 
on  April  21  fixes  the  pre-war  debts  of  Russia 
to  France,  made  up  of  loans  issued  by  the 
latter  country  to  the  Imperial  Russian  Govern- 
ment before  the  war,  at  10,000,000,000  gold 
francs.  Indemnities  due  French  citizens  for 
confiscation  or  destruction  of  property  owned 
in  Russia  are  estimated  at  6,000,000,000  paper 
francs.  The  statement  adds  that  France  Is 
the  heaviest  creditor  of  Russia  in  pre-war 
debts,  and  that  Great  Britain  leads  France  in 
war  debts — that  is,  money  loaned  by  the  British 
Exchequer  to  the  Czar's  Government  during  the 
war— and  indemnities. 
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Germans  and  Russians  were  brought  to  a  conclus- 
ion Easter  Sunday.  A  treaty  has  been  drafted, 
based  on  full  reciprocity.  Regular  diplomatic  rela- 
tions will  be  resumed.  AH  indemnity  claims  grow- 
ing out  of  the  war  have  been  canceled,  as  well  as 
the  pre-war  debts.  The  same  arrangement  has 
been  made  for  claims  growing  out  of  the  Russian 
nationalization  of  German  property,  with  the  pro- 
vision that  Germany  benefits  from  any  general 
arrangement  Russia  makes  with  an  outside  power. 
For  the  future  Germany  will  enjoy  the  position 
of  the  most  favored  nation  under  reciprocal  rela- 
tions. Thus  the  treaty  in  no  wise  affects  the 
relations  of  the  two  nations  with  any  third  nation. 
The  treaty  wipes  out  the  past,  and  establishes 
a  basis  of  future  restoration.  The  advantages  we 
may  hope  from  the  German-Russian  agreement 
will  be  useful  for  all  Europe. 

This  agreement,  made  during  the  conference, 
does  not  mean  that  Germany  withdraws  from 
the  conference  for  general  European  reconstruc- 
tion. Both  contracting  Governments  are  con- 
vinced the  agreement  will  be  useful  for  achieving 
the,  aims  of  the  conference  for  the  restoration  of 
general  peace. 

The  full  text  of  the  treaty  will  be 
found  on  page  452.  The  salient  features 
are  these:  Mutual  renunciation  of  war 
expenses,  war  damages  and  civil  damages; 
legal  questions  arising  from  the  war,  ^in- 
cluding disposition  of  merchant  ships,  to 
be  settled  on  a  basis  of  reciprocity;  ex- 
penses for  war  pris- 
oners mutually  an- 
nulled; Germany  re- 
nounces all  claims  of 
her  nationals  result- 
ing from  application 
of  Soviet  laws  on 
condition  that  "  the 
Soviet  Government 
shall  not  satisfy  simi- 
lar claims  made  by 
any  third  State " ; 
consular  and  diplo- 
matic relations  to  be 
immediately  re- 
sumed; the  rights  of 
nationals  and  the 
regulation  of  com- 
mercial relations  to 
be  mutually  based  on 
the  "  most  favored 
nation  "  principle ; 
mutual  economic  as- 
sistance. 

Lloyd  George  re- 
ceived news  of  this 
compact  late  in  the 
afternoon  of  April  17. 


[American  Cartoon] 


He  immediately  sent  a  note  to  the  Ger- 
mans, expressing  his  amazement  at  this 
conclusion  of  a  separate  treaty  over  the 
head  of  the  conference,  which  had  met  to 
reach  an  agreement  in  common.  Premier 
Facta  sent  a  similar  note.  The  heads  of 
the  delegations  met  hurriedly  at  Facta's 
villa,  and  discussed  this  new  development, 
pregnant  with  possibilities  of  disaster,  for 
two  hours.  It  was  decided  to  hold  an- 
other meeting  on  the  following  day,  and 
to  call  on  both  the  Germans  and  the 
Russians  to  explain.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
said  publicly  that  he  found  it  difficult  to 
find  any  excuse  for  Germany's  under- 
handed policy,  especially  now,  when  she 
had  been  invited  for  the  first  time  since 
the  war  to  sit  at  a  general  European  con- 
ference. The  French  spokesmen,  headed 
by  M.  Barthou,  were  especially  furious, 
and  declared  that  their  belief  that  the 
Germans  were  dishonest  and  deceitful 
had  been  justified.  They  at  once  wired 
the  news  to  M.  Poincare  at  Paris,  asking 
for  full  instructions. 

Th:  Germans,  at  first  elated  and  filled 
with  a  sense  of  satisfaction  at  having 
made  a  profitable  agreement,  were  cast 
down  and  disconcert- 
ed by  the  strong  ex- 
pressions of  the  Lloyd 
George  note.  The 
Russians  issued  a 
statement  repeating 
the  German  statement 
that  the  treaty  had 
been  in  process  of  ne- 
gotiation for  several 
months,  and  that  its 
actual  signing  at 
Genoa  was  only  an 
accident.  They  further 
stressed  the  fact  that 
the  new  compact  ful- 
filled the  principle 
of  reciprocity  in  the 
annulment  of  mutual 
debts  and  claims 
which  they  had  ad- 
vocated at  the  con- 
ference from  the 
start. 

The  leaders  of  the 
main  allied  nations 
and  of 'the  Little  En- 
tente   met    on    April 


—Los  Angeles   Times 
A  PINE  PliACE  NOT  TO  BE 
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—Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
WAITING  TO  BE   SAVED 

18  and  sent  to  the  German  delegation  a 
note  considered  at  that  time  as  being  very 
severe  in  its  phraseology.  It  was  signed 
by  nine  powers — Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  Japan,  Belgium,  Czechoslovakia, 
Poland,  Jugaslavia  and  Rumania — and  it 
later  appeared  that  Portugal  had  also 
been  allowed  to  sign.  The  text  was  as 
follows: 

The  undersigned  powers  learned  with  astonish- 
ment that  in  the  first  stage  of  the  Genoa  confer- 
ence Germany,  without  reference  to  the  other 
powers  assembled,  has  secretly  concluded  a  treaty 
>vith  the  Soviet  Government. 

The  questions  covered  by  the  treaty  are  the 
subiect  of  negotiations  between  the  representa- 
tives of  Russia  and  those  of  all  the  other  powers 
invited  to  the  conference,  including  Germany, 
and  the  German  Chancellor  himself  declared  at 
the  opening  session  that  the  German  delegation 
would  co-operate  with  the  other  powers  for  a 
solution  of  these  questions  in  a  spirit  of  genuine 
lovalty  and  fellowship. 

The  undersigned  powers  therefore  express  to 
the  Geiman  delegation  in  the  frankest  terms  their 
opinion  that  the  conclusion  of  such  an  agreement 
wiiile  the  conference  was  in  session  is  a  violation 
of  the  conditions  to  which  Germany  pledged  it- 
self on  entering  the  conference. 

By  inviting  Germany  to  Genoa  and  offering 
her  representation  on  every  commission  on  equal 
terms  with  themselves  the  inviting  powers  proved 
their  readiness  to  waive  memories  of  the  war,  and 


granted  Germany  an  opportunity  for  honest  co- 
operation with  former  enemies  in  the  European 
tasks  of  the  conference.  To  that  offer  of  good- 
will and  fellowship  Germany  replied  with  an  act 
which  destroys  the  spirit  of  mutual  confidence 
indispensable  to  international  co-operation,  the 
establishment  of  wKich  is  the  chief  aim  oi  the 
conference. 

At  all  conferences  unofficial  conversations  be- 
tween parties  are  permissible,  often  desirable. 
They  are  helpful  so  long  as  they  are  designed 
to  facilitate  the  common  task  and  so  long  as 
the  results  are  brought  to  the  conference  table 
for  common  discussion  and  decision.  But  that  is 
not  what  the  German  delegates  have  done. 

This  treaty  is  not  subject  to  any  examination 
or  sanction  by  the  conference.  We  understand 
that  it  is  final  and  that  it  is  not  proposed  to  be 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  conference.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  violation  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  ronference  is  based. 

In  these  circumstances  the  undersigned  do  not 
consider  it  fair  or  equitable  that  Germany,  hav- 
ing effected  her  own  arrangement  with  Russia, 
should  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  conditions 
of  an  arrangement  between  their  countries  and 
Russia;  they  therefore  assume  that  the  German 
delegates  have  by  their  action  renounced  further 
participation  in  the  discussion  of  the  conditions 
'  of  agreement  between  Russia  and  the  various 
countnes  represented  at  the  conference. 

(Signed)  LLOYD   GEORGE    ( England K 

BARTHOU   (France). 

FACTA  (Italy). 

ISHII  (Japan). 

THEUNYS   (Belgium)'. 

BENES  (Czechoslovakia)'. 

SKIRMUNT   (Poland).      . 

NINCHITCH  (Jugoslavia)\ 

DI  AM  ANDY    (Rumania). 

(Portugal). 

The  sending  of  this  barely  disguised  ul- 
timatum demanding  that  Germany  should 
withdraw  from  all  future  discussions  on 
Russia  increased  the  tension.  The  allied 
resentment,  it  was  made  clear,  was  direct- 
ed mainly  against  Germany,  rather  than 
against  Soviet  Russia.  The  Russians  were 
still  technically  held  as  enemies;  they  had 
not  participated  in  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles. The  status  of  Germany  was  en- 
tirely different;  she  had  made  peace  with 
the  Allies,  and  was  bound  to  them  by  a 
compact  which  it  was  suspected  was  in- 
fringed by  the  new  treaty  with  Russia. 
While  Premier  Poincare  was  submitting 
the  text  of  the  treaty  to  the  Reparations 
Commission  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
it  did  or  did  not  represent  an  infringe- 
ment, the  Russians  and  Germans  at  Genoa 
were  busy  explaining  the  situation  from 
their  respective  viewpoints.  Both  the 
German   and   the    Russian   spokesmen   ex- 
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^pressed  extreme  surprise  that  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  pact  should  have  aroused  such 
a  commotion.  The  Russians  intimated 
that  it  was  but  a  final  result  of  the  early 
negotiations  between  the  two  countries 
brought  to  an  untimely  end  by  the  assas- 
sination of  the  German  envoy  to  Moscow, 
Count  von  Mirbach,  and  no  more  signifi- 
cant than  the  treaty  concluded  with  the 
Baltic  States  and  Poland  at  Warsaw  before 
the  opening  of  the  Genoa  conference, 
against  which  the  allied  powers  had  made 
no  protest. 

German  "  Fear  Psychology  " 

It  was  not  so  much  the  Russian  as  the 
German  explanation,  however,  which  ex- 
cited interest.  Dr.  Rathenau,  the  German 
negotiator  of  the  treaty,  said  in  part: 

We  are  reproached  that  during  the  conference 
we  have  been  treating  privately.  You  have  been 
to  these  conferences,  and  you  know  that  at  them 
all  separate  treaties  have  been  made  between 
powers.  Now,  we  heard  that  private  conversa- 
tions between  the  Allies  and  the  Russians  were 
going  on  at  Lloyd  George's  villa.  We  did  not 
complain.  But  we  saw  that  no  attention  was 
being  paid  to  our  interests.  We  waited.  Nobody 
asked  us  what  we  wanted,  and  so  I  thought  we 
had  better  look  out  for  our  own  interests. 

The  London  program  contains  articles  which 
Germany  would  never  sign.  Germany  would  have 
gotten  no  rights,  only  obligations.  I  saw  what 
was  coming.  We  were  going  to  have  some  day 
placed  before  us  a  contract  to  be  signed  on  the 
dotted  line.  I  did  not  sign  the  contract  with  the 
Russians  before  I  came  here.  I  came  with  my 
hands  free  to  see  what  Germany  would  get  at 
Genoa.  When  I  saw  that  she  would  get  noth- 
ing, I  acted  as  though  there  had  been  no  Genoa 
conference. 

It  is  a  lie  to  say  we  acted  in  secret.  I  tried 
three  times  to  see  Lloyd  George  and  tell  him 
about  it,  and  each  time  he  put  me  off,  and  so  I 
ordered  that  the  British  be  informed.  Four  times 
officials  of  our  delegation  had  long  conversations 
with  officials  of  the  British  delegation,  fully  and 
openly.  We  reported  that  we  could  not  accept 
the  London  arrangement,  and  were  going  to 
make  our  own  settlement. 

The  treaty  is  such  as  all  peace  treaties  ought  ^o 
be,  and  such  as  I  hope  all  peace  treaties  will  be — 
a  mutual  resignation  of  claims  and  forgetting  of 
the  past. 

Baron  von  Maltzahn,  director  of  Rus- 
sian affairs  in  the  German  Foreign  Office, 
declared  to  representatives  of  The  Asso- 
ciated Press  that  the  Germans  had  several 
times  told  British  officials  that  they  were 
very  much  dissatisfied  at  being  excluded 
from  the  Quarto  discussions,  where  they 
believed   Russian   affairs   were   being   ad- 
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—New   York   Tribune 
THE  LONE  CRUSADER 

justed  without  reference  to  German  inter- 
ests (they  feared  particularly,  it  was  later 
shown,  that  Germany  would  be  held  liable 
for  her  debts  to  Russia,  and  that  she  would 
lose  her  property  claims  in  Russia),  and 
that  they  were  engaged  in  discussions  with 
the  Russian  delegation  to  protect  their 
own  interests.  Further,  said  Baron  von 
Maltzahn,  he  had  himself  informed  Sir 
Cecil  Blackett  of  the  British  delegation  on 
Sunday  night  that  the  treaty  had  been  con- 
cluded. The  British  Premier,  however,  de- 
clared in  the  most  emphatic  tones  that  he 
had  known  nothing  about  it. 

The  issue  had  now  reduced  itself  to  one 
of  two  alternatives — annulment  of  the 
treaty  by  Germany  or  her  acceptance  of 
the  allied  ultimatum  that  she  should  with- 
draw from  further  discussions  on  Russia. 
The  situation  was  complicated  by  the  atti- 
tude of  the  neutral  nations  excluded  from 
the  joint  note  sent  Germany  by  the  nine 
powers,  all  of  whom,  it  was  pointed  out, 
had  been  former  belligerents,  including 
Portugal,  as  a  result  of  which  the  note  em- 
bodied purely  an  allied  alignment.  All 
hung  on  Germany's  answer. 

At  this  juncture  Italy  herself  took  a 
hand    and    exercised    a    mediation    which 
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proved  of  the  utmost  value.  Signor 
Schanzer  saw  Rathenau  personally,  and 
then  Lloyd  George.  The  Germans  were 
finally  persuaded  that  their  best  course 
was  to  withdraw  quietly  from  the  Russian 
discussions.  Buoyant  and  filled  with  con- 
fidence, Lloyd  George  told  800  corre- 
spondents on  April  20  that  the  horizon  was 
clearing,  that  "  God  was  in  His  heaven, 
and  that  the  Genoa  conference  still  lived." 

The  German  reply  was  delivered  on 
April  21.  It  was  signed  by  Dr.  Wirth,  the 
German  Premier.  Mild  in  tone,  it  repeat- 
ed Rathenau's  statements  that  there  had 
been  no  intention  of  secrecy,  added  that 
it  was  understood  that  Germany  was  to 
take  no  further  part  in  the  Russian  dis- 
cussions, and  ended  with  an  assertion  of 
Germany's  desire  to  co-operate  fully  with 
the  work  of  the  conference. 

With  this  consent  by  Germany  to  with- 
draw from  the  Russian  discussions,  it 
seemed  that  the  incident  was  closed,  leav- 
ing only  an  evil  aftermath  of  suspicion. 
After  careful  study  of  the  whole  episode 
and  interviews  with  the  main  protagonists, 
Mr.  Garvin,  one  of  the  more  prominent 
correspondents  at  Genoa,  concluded  that 
the  German  explanation  (expressed  by 
Dr.  Rathenau)  was  substantially  correct, 
and  that  the  Germans  had  acted  under  the 
impulse  of  fear  and  a  species  of  psycho- 
logical panic  before  a  misinterpretation  of 
the  ripening  events.  One  aspect  that  no 
one  has  yet  explained  is  the  failure  of  the 
Russians,  who  certainly  knew  exactly 
what  was  going  on  at  Quarto,  to  set  the 
Germans  right;  but  the  general  opinion 
seemed  to  prevail  among  the  delegations 
that  Russia  saw  a  chance  to  secure  an  ad- 
vantageous bargain  which  would  strength- 
en her  own  position,  and  availed  herself 
of  it. 

The  belief  that  the  matter  was  settled 
was  shattered  by  the  French  delegation, 
which,  after  reading  the  German  reply, 
sent  a  note  to  Signor  Facta  April  22,  pro- 
testing against  the  legality  of  the  Russo- 
German  treaty  as  contrary  to  the  Cannes 
resolutions,  and  asking  for  a  new  convoca- 
tion of  the  powers  signatory  to  the  allied 
note  of  April  18  to  settle  the  question.  M. 
Barthou  declared  that  the  treaty  "  contra- 
venes the  principles  of  the  Cannes  resolu- 
tions, to  say  nothing  of  the  other  treaty 
engagements    of   Germany."     The    French 


spokesman  demanded  that  the  exclusion 
of  Germany  apply  to  all  Russian  matters, 
including  the  question  of  a  consortium. 
The  statement  also  called  on  the  Germans 
to  state  categorically  that  the  treaty  con- 
tained no  secret  clauses — an  expression  of 
the  French  fear,  excited  by  various  rumors, 
that  the  compact  embodied  a  secret  mili- 
tary alliance.  Already  the  French,  as  ex- 
pressed in  a  Paris  "  leader,"  could  hear 
the  marching  of  the  Russian  hosts  and  the 
rumbling  of  a  new  German  army  to  effect 
a  junction  which  would  spell  doom  for 
France.  CFor  the  official  Russian  denial 
of  such  a  secret  military  alliance,  ex- 
pressed by  Tchitcherin  in  a  note  to  M. 
Barthou  on  May  1,  see  page  453.] 

Stern  Final  Note  by  Allies 

Though  Lloyd  George  was  exasperated 
by  this  new  crisis,  he  told  the  French  to 
draft  a  letter  to  the  Germans  which  would 
suit  the  French  ideas.  This  was  done,  and 
after  full  discussion,  on  Monday,  April  23, 
a  reply  was  sent  in  the  name  of  the  main 
allied  powers  signatory  to  the  Versailles 
Treaty,  the  Little  Entente  and  Portugal. 
The  terms  of  this  new  note  were  much 
more  severe  and  condemnatory  than  the 
previous  communication,  and  afforded  the 
French  considerably  more  satisfaction. 
Its  text  follows: 

The  undersigned  desire  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  reply  to  their  note  of  April  18,  indi- 
cating the  attitude  that  they  felt  bound  to  adopt 
in  view  of  the  treaty  concluded  by  the  German 
and  Russian  delegations. 

They  note  with  satisfaction  that  the  German 
delegation  realizes  the  conclusion  of  a  separate 
treaty  with  Russia  on  matters  falling  within  the 
purview  of  this  conference  renders  it  undesirable 
that  that  delegation  should  participate  in  the 
future  in  the  discussion  of  the  conditions  of  an 
agreement  between  Russia  and  the  various  coun- 
tries represented  in  the  conference. 

The  undersigned  would  have  preferred  to  re- 
frain from  further  correspondence  oh  the  subject. 
There  are,  however,  certain  statements  in  your 
letter  which  they  feel  it  their  duty  to  correct. 

Your  letter  suggests  that  the  German  delegation 
has  been  forced  to  conclude  a  separate  agreement 
with  Russia  by  the  refusal  of  the  members  of  the 
delegations  of  the  inviting  powers  to  consider 
grievous  difficulties  which  the  proposals  form- 
ulated by  their  experts  in  London  would  have 
created  for  Germany. 

The  undersigned  representatives  of  the  inviting 
powers  have  made  inquiries  of  the  members  of 
their  respective  delegations  and  find  no  shadow 
of   justification   for   this   statement.     On   various 
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occasions  members  of  the  German  delegation  have 
met  and  talked  with  members  of  the  delegations 
of  the  inviting  powers;  but  never  has  it  been 
suggested  that  the  London  proposals  afforded  no 
basis  for  discussion  in  the  conference,  and  that 
the  German  delegation  was  about  to  conclude  a 
separate  treaty  with  Russia. 

The  allegation  that  the  informal  discussions 
with  the  Russians  on  the  subject  of  recognition 
of  debts  exposed  the  delegation  to  the  risk  of  be- 
ing confronted  with  a  scheme  unacceptable  to 
Germany  but  already  approved  by  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  commission  is  equally  un- 
founded. No  scheme  would,  or  could,  have  been 
accepted  by  the  conference  without  the  fullest  op- 
portunity for  discussion  in  competent  committees 
and  subcommittees;  and  in  these  Germany  was 
represented  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  other 
powers. 

A  misconception  of  the  scope  of  the  experts' 
proposals  or  a  misunderstanding  of  the  informal 
conversations  with  the  Russians  might  well  have 
justified  a  request  for  full  discussion  in  the  com- 
mittees of  the;  conference.  They  can  provide  no 
justification  for  the  action  which  now  has  been 
taken,  and  the  undersigned  can  only  regret  that 
your  note  should  have  attempted  in  this  way  to 
impose  on  the  other  powers  the  responsibility  for 
a  proceeding  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  loyal 
co-operation  which  is  essential  to  the  restoration 
of  Europe. 

The  undersigned  expressly  reserve  for  their 
Governments  the  right  to  declare  null  and  void 
any  clauses  in  the  Russo-German  treaty  which 
may  be  recognized  as  contrary  to  existing  treaties. 
The  incident  may  now  be  regarded'as  closed. 

The  concluding  paragraph  is  important, 
for  it  meant  that  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
were  to  be  carefully  weighed  by  the  Repa- 
rations Commission  and  judged  in  the 
light  of  the  Versailles  Treaty.  [This 
final  step  had  been  taken  before  the 
end  of  April.  It  was  announced  on 
April  28  that  the  French  legal  experts 
appointed  to  determine  whether  the  new 
treaty  involved  a  violation  of  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty,  as  the  French  Government 
believed — probably  in  the  case  of  Article 
260  of  that  treaty,  and  certainly  in  the 
case  of  Article  243 — had  decided  that  the 
reservations  already  contained  in  the  Ra- 
pallo  treaty  safeguarded  allied  rights  to  a 
considerable  degree,  and  that,  if  they  were 
somewhat  extended,  there  would  be  no 
violation.  The  Reparations  Commission, 
therefore,  decided  on  the  basis  of  this  re- 
port that  it  would  not  demand  the  annul- 
ment of  the  Russo-German  treaty,  but 
would  require  Germany  to  enlarge  her  res- 
ervations in  the  compact  to  the  point  where 
they  covered  and  protected  all  allied  in- 
terests.     From    this    action    it    looked    as 


though   the   treaty   concluded   under   such 
stormy  conditions  would  stand.] 

After  thus  giving  full  satisfaction  to  the 
French  emotional  reactions,  the  British 
Premier,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  empire 
delegation,  told  the  French  plainly  that 
the  British  were  working  for  the  consol- 
idation of  peace,  and  that  though  they 
wished  to  co-operate  closely  with  all  the 
Allies  they  were  beginning  to  feel  that 
they  were  heading  toward  the  maintenance 
of  feuds  which  would  prevent  peace.  With 
this,  as  the  closing  words  of  the  allied 
note  stated,  the  incident  was  considered 
closed  and  the  conference  was  again  ready 
for  action. 

Ominous  Speech  of  French  Premier 

But  if  the  episode  was  considered  closed 
at  Genoa  it  was  not  so  considered  by  the 
French  Government,  and  especially  by  M. 
Poincare,  the  Premier,  whose  position  in 
the  French  Parliament  was  seriously  en- 
dangered by  the  defection  of  many  Nation- 
alists, and  in  general  by  the  full-throated 
hue  and  cry  of  the  Nationalist  bloc  against 
the  alleged  weakness  of  the  French  dele- 
gation at  Genoa.  In  a  speech  at  Bar-le- 
Duc  on  April  24,  characterized  as  "  sabre 
rattling "  by  one  section  of  the  London 
press  and  variously  blamed  and  criticised 
by  others,  the  Premier  declared  that  the 
French  delegation  would  remain  at  Genoa 
only  if  the  "  no  concession  "  policy  laid 
down  at  Cannes  were  fulfilled.  Qf  the 
Russo-German  treaty  he  said: 

The  understanding  between  Russia  and  Ger- 
many has  not  seemed  to  our  allies  to  justify  the 
immediate  and  total  abandonment  of  the  work 
begun  at  Genoa.  We  have  stood  by  them  in  a 
spirit  of  solidarity.  But  despite  this  new  proof 
of  otir  pacific  spirit  and  conciliatory  intentions, 
we  are  all  the  more  firmly  attached  to  the  ideas 
which  the  Cabinet  has  set  forth  before  Parlia- 
ment. If  the  French  delegation  cannot  make 
them  triumph  at  Genoa,  we  shall  have  regret- 
fully to  discontinue  collaboration  in  the  confer- 
ence. Whatever  may  be  henceforth  the  attitude 
of  Germany  and  Russia,  it  is  already  evident  to 
the  Allies  that  their  political  situation  is  of  a 
nature  to  compromise  and  perhaps  upset  Euro- 
pean equilibrium,  and  is  one  which  can  no  longer 
be  met  by  mere  economic  or  financial  formulae 
or  by  means  of  great  international  congresses. 
We  shall  have  to  examine  later  among  the  Allies 
the  new  fact  created  by  the  Russo-German  con- 
vention and  minutely  consider  all  its  consequences 
as  re-^ards  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  future 
of  Europe  and  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

M .  Poincare,  in  speaking  of  the  repara- 
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[American  Cartoon] 
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—Kansas   City   Times 
"Hey,  this  ain't  a  pleasure  trip!  " 


tion  payment-  due  from  Germany  on  May 
31,  further  made  it  plain  that   in  case  of 
default     France    was     ready    to     use     her 
weapon  of  force,  meaning,  ob- 
viously, a  new  invasion  of  the 
Rhine,    and    that    if    she    were 
compelled  to  act  alone  she  was 
ready  to  do  so. 

Russian  Discussions 

Undeterred  by  the  storm- 
clouds  rising  in  the  direction 
of  France,  Lloyd  George  and 
his  associates  continued  the 
economic  and  financial  discus- 
sions with  Tchitclierin  which 
the  'German-Russian  Treaty  had 
upset.  One  of  the  most  hope- 
ful signs  was  the  formal  reply 
of  the  Soviet  delegation  to  the 
allied  demands  discussed  at 
Lloyd  George's  villa.  The 
propositions  there  laid  down, 
it  appeared,  and  now  accepted 
by  Russia,  were  in  a  measure 
conducive  to  a  hope  of  ultimate 
agreement.  The  allied  de- 
mands and  the  Russian  reply 
jvere  in  full  as  follows: 


ARTICLE  I. — The  creditor  allied  Governments 
represented  at  Genoa  cannot  admit  any  hability 
rejjarding  the  claims  advanced  by  the  Soviet 
Government. 

ARTICLE  II. — In  view  of  the  serious  economic 
condition  of  Russia,  however,  such  creditor  Gov- 
ernments  are  prepared  to  write  down  the  wdr 
debts  owing  by  Russia  to  them  by  a  percentage 
to  be  determined  later;  and  the  countries  repre- 
sented at  Genoa  would  be  prepared  to  consider 
not  only  the  postponement  of  payments  of  inter- 
est upon  financial  claims  but  also  the  remission 
of  some  part  of  the  arrears  of  interest  or  post- 
poned interest. 

ARTICLE  III. — It  must  be  definitely  agreed, 
however,  that  there  can  be  no  allowance  made  to 
the  Soviet  Government  against  (1)  Either  debts 
and  financial  obligations  due  to  foreign  nationals, 
or  (2)  the  right  of  such  nationals  regarding  the 
return  of  their  property  and  compensation  for 
damage  or  loss  in  respect  thereof. 

The  text  of  the  Russian  reply  was  as 
follows: 

The  Russian  delegation  has  examined  with  the 
greatest  care  the  proposal  of  the  allied  Govern- 
ments, as  set  forth  in  the  official  note  of  April 
15,  and  at  the  same  time  has  consulted  with  its 
Government  there  anent. 

The  Russian  delegation  is  of  opinion  that  the 
present  economic  situation  in  Russia  and  the  cir- 
cumstances leading  to  it  amply  justify,  in  respect 
to  Russia,  the  complete  remission  of  all  her  debts 
as  set  forth  in  the  above-mentioned  note  by  recog- 
nition of  her  eounter-claims. 

[Ainerican  Cartoon] 
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The  Russian  delegation,  however,  is  ready  to  go 
a  step  further  in  the  quest  for  a  solution  and 
adjustment  of  differences  and  to  accept  Articles 
I.  and  II.  and  Item  1  of  the  annex,  provided  that 
war  debts  and  arrears  in  interest,  as  well  as  post- 
poned interest  on  all  debts,  are  written  down  and 
financial  assistance  is  given  Russia  to  help  her 
to  recover  from  her  present  economic  state  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 

Regarding  Article  III., 
Part  2,  on  the  subject  of 
the  above  conditions, 
the  Russian  Government 
would  be  ready  to  re- 
store to  their  former 
owners  the  use  of  prop- 
erty, nationalized  or  re- 
served, under  the  reser- 
vation that,  in  the  event 
of  that  being  impossible, 
satisfaction  shall  be 
given  to  the  legitimate 
claims  of  the  former 
owners,  either  by  mutual 
agreement  arrived  at  in- 
directly between  both 
parties,  or  in  virtue  of 
arrangements  to  be 
worked  out  during  the 
present  conference. 

Financial  assistance 
from  foreign  sources  is 
absolutely  vital  for  the 
economic  reconstruction 
of  Russia,  and  so  long 
as  there  is  no  prospect 
of  reconstruction  forth- 
coming the  Russian  dele- 
gation does  not  see  its 
way  to  saddling  its  coun- 
try with  debts  of  which 
it  would  not  be  able  to 
acquit  itself. 

The  Russian  delega- 
tion wishes  it  clearly 
understood,  n  o  t  w  i  t  h- 
standing  the  fact  that  it 
appears  obvious  in  point 

of  right,  that  the  Russian  Government  cannot 
assume  any  obligation  with  respect  to  the  debts 
of  its  predecessors  until  it  has  been  officially 
recognized,  de  jure,  by  the  interested  powers. 

Hoping  you  will  find  the  forthgoing  proposals 
will   be   an   adequate   basis   for   a   resumption   of 
discussions,  we  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 

TCHITCHERIN. 

What  this  reply  amounted  to  was  an 
acceptance  of  the  allied  terms — with  some 
conditions.  Russia  was  ready  to  give  up 
her  counter-claims  on  the  allies  for 
damage  done  by  the  anti-Bolshevist 
armies,  and  was  willing  to  recognize  the 
allied  pre-war  debts  on  condition  that 
they  be  "  written  down  " ;  she  must,  how- 
ever,  be   granted   an   allied    loan   for   re- 


[German  Cartoon] 


—Kladderadatsch,  Berlin 


FRANCE'S  PET 
UNCLE      SAM—"  Honored      Marianne,      you 
can't    cloak    the     monster    [Felis     Militaris] 
enough    to    hide    him.    He    sticks    out    every- 
where " 


construction,  without  which  the  Moscow 
Government  would  find  itself  unable  to 
saddle  the  country  with  debts  it  could  not 
pay.  It  would  return  nationalized  prop- 
erty, or  make  satisfactory  settlements  if 
this  should  prove  impossible.  Russia  in- 
sisted on  de  jure  recognition,  however,  as 
a  fundamental  condi- 
tion of  her  consent- 
ing to  recognize  her 
pre-war  debt. 

This  acceptance  by 
Russia  of  the  main 
allied  demands  was 
received  with  rejoic- 
ing, and  Commission 
No.  1,  meeting  with- 
out either  the  Ger- 
mans or  the  Russians, 
decided  on  April  21 
that  the  Russian  re- 
ply formed  a  basis 
upon  which  discus- 
sion could  be  contin- 
ued. A  propaganda 
document  of  more 
than  10,000  words, 
issued  by  Rakovsky 
the  same  day,  calling 
the  London  demands 
monstrous.,  declaring 
that  Russia  would 
never  consent  to  pay- 
ing the  debts  of  the 
Czarist  regime,  insist- 
ing on  the  Russian 
counter-claim  and  on 
the  legitimacy  of  the  nationalization  of  for- 
eign property,  was  rendered  futile  and 
even  ludicrous  by  the  compact,  almost 
laconic  final  note  of  Tchitcherin.  The 
Soviet  leaders  later  withdrew  Rakovsky's 
brochure.  The  commission  decided  to 
form  a  subcommission  of  seven  members, 
including  the  five  convening  powers,  one 
neutral  and  one  member  of  the  Little  En- 
tente, to  carry  forward  the  discussion  on 
the  basis  of  the  Russian  reply. 

A  short  but  agreeable  interlude  was 
caused  by  the  visit  of  King  Victor  Em- 
manuel to  Genoa  on  April  22,  and  his  re- 
ception and  dinner  in  honor  of  the  dele- 
gates on  board  his  warship,  the  Dante 
Alighieri.  The  presence  of  Tchitcherin, 
a  convinced  Communist,  at  a  dinner  given 
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by    a   European    King,    was    widely    com- 
mented upon. 

Russia's  New  Demands 

The  first  large  problem  of  the  Russian 
situation  was  taken  up  on  April  24.  The 
conditions  now  seemed  favorable  for 
reaching  results.  The  Italians  and  Lloyd 
George  had  persuaded  the  German  leaders 
not  to  attempt  to  answer  the  last  allied 
note  condemning  their  action  in  regard  to 
the  Rapallo  Treaty,  and  so  new  contro- 
versies seemed  excluded.  Rakovsky's 
propaganda  document  had  been  virtually 
disavowed  and  withdrawn.  The  Russian 
acceptance  of  the  allied  fundamentals  as 
a  basis  of  discussion  augured  well  for  an 
eventual  agreement. 

The  subject  of  an  international  loan 
and  credits  to  Russia,  on  which  that 
country  insisted,  was  first  discussed,  the 
further  Russian  demand  of  de  jure  recogni- 
tion having  been  placed  last  on  the  agenda. 
An  unexpected  obstacle  at  once  arose, 
through  the  Russians'  insistence  that  the 
cash  loan  and  credits  should  pass  through 
their  own  hands.  They  were  told  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  give  them  a  cash 
loan  of  any  serious  proportions,  first,  be- 
cause the  European  nations  had  little  cash 
available,  and,  secondly,  because  they  did" 
not  admit  the  wisdom  of  turning  over  cash 
to  the  Soviet  to  use  for  reconstruction  ac- 
cording to  its  own  discretion.  The  British 
experts  then  outlined  a  plan  for  a  credit 
system  by  which  supplies  and  machinery 
would  be  placed  in  Russia  for  specific 
purposes.  Under  this  scheme,  the  nation- 
als of  the  countries  furnishing  these  sup- 
plies would  receive  a  first  mortgage  on 
the  property  improved,  this  mortgage  to 
be  protected  by  their  respective  Govern- 
ments. For  example,  locomotives  and 
rails  would  be  sent  to  restore  a  given  rail- 
road line,  and  no  other.  The  Russian 
spokesmen  protested  strongly,  and  de- 
clared Moscow  should  have  full  discre- 
tion, without  allied  supervision  or  control. 
They  insisted  again  that  Russia  should 
have  a  cash  loan,  and  declared  that  the 
British  scheme  would  threaten  the  com- 
munistic basis  of  their  Government. 

The  most  disquieting  feature  of  this 
first  discussion,  however,  was  the  fact  that 
the  Russians  were  developing  a  set  of 
completely  new  demands,  superseding  the 


agreements  in  principle  embodied  in 
their  recent  reply  to  the  allied  conditions. 
Besides  the  insistence  of  a  considerable 
cash  loan,  they  demanded  the  cancellation 
of  interest  arrears  on  the  pre-war  debts, 
and  a  moratorium  of  thirty  years  on  the 
pre-war  debts  themselves.  The  Russian 
leaders  further  declared  that  the  restitu- 
tion of  foreign-owned  property  was  con- 
trary to  their  policy  of  nationalization,  yet 
they  contended  that  Russians  had  the  right 
to  possess  property  in  foreign  countries 
because  these  countries  were  under  a  bour- 
geois regime.  The  allied  experts  were 
amazed  and  disconcerted  by  these  new 
proposals,  which  reduced  the  previous 
Russian  rephy  to  a  scrap  of  paper.  •  Sir 
Laming  Worthington-Evans,  Chairman  of 
Commission  No..  1,  said  he  could  not  enter 
into  further  discussion  if  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers maintained  such  an  impossible  atti- 
tude, and,  therefore,  must  refer  the  new 
situation  to  the  heads  of  the  allied  dele- 
gations. 

Russia's  Exact  Conditions 

The  French  delegation  several  days 
later  (April  26)  gave  out  a  statement 
listing  officially  the  exact  Russian  de- 
mands presented  at  this  session  of  April 
24.  This  summary,  based  on  notes  taken 
by  the  various  experts  of  the  various 
powers,  follows  herewith: 

It  is  agreed  on  condition  that  immediate  and 
adequate  financial  assistance  is  given  to  Russia 
and  on  condition  that  the  Soviet  Government  of 
Russia  is  recognized  de  jure,  that, 

ARTICLE  1 — The  Russian  Government  prom- 
ises to  pay  the  financial  obhgations  of  the  im- 
perial Government  of  Russia  contracted  before 
Aug.  1,  1914,  with  foreign  powers  and  their 
nationals.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  per- 
sons in  legal  possession  of  the  above  obligations 
before  March,  1917,  [i.  e.,  prior  k)  the  Russian 
revolution],  will  have  the  right  of  reimbursement 
under  the  conditions  stipulated  in  this  article. 

(Note  A).  The  present  article  does  not  apply 
to  States  with  whom  Russia  has  territorial  dis- 
putes which  are  not  yet  settled.  (This  presum- 
ably applies  to  Rumania.)  ^ 

(Note  B),  The  questions  trfeated  in  the  note 
to  Article  1  of  the  London  memorandum  will  be 
reserved  for  examination  by  a  political  commis- 
sion. (This  note  refers  to  security  on  debt,  on 
which  there  are  various  solutions.) 

ARTICLE  2 — The-  Russian  Government  will 
oblige  the  local  Russian  authorities  or  Govern- 
ments to  recognize  the  financial  arrangements  con- 
tracted by  them  with  the  powers  and  their  na-- 
tionals.     But  contracts  made  after  Nov.  7,  1917, 
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by  local  Governments  who  are  not  under  au- 
thority of  the  Central  Soviet  Government  do  not 
fall  within  the  purview  of  the  above  article. 

The  Russian  Government  recognizes  all  con- 
tracts relating  to  public  utility  enterprises  guar- 
anteed by  the  Imperial  Russian  Government. 

ARTICLE  3 — The  Russian  Government  is 
ready  to  return  to  foreigners  their  property, 
which  has  been  nationalized  or  requisitioned, 
whenever  it  be  possible  under  the  social  and 
economic  system  and  fundamental  laws  of  the 
Russian  Republic — in  other  words,  grant  to  them 
pre-emption  rights  to  take  their  property  either  in 
the  form  of  a  concession  or  .in  fee  simple,  or  will 
grant  preference  to  them  to  become  members  of 
companies  or  trusts.  The  above  forms  of  control 
will  be  arranged  for  a  fixed  period  on  conditions 
arrangeable  separately  for  each  case. 

The  Russian  Government  is  also  ready  to 
satisfy  the  claims  of  foreigners  who  were  former 
proprietors,  if  it  thinks  their  claims  are  just  and 
not  in  conflict  with  the  above  conditions,  and  is 
ready  to  hold  direct  negotiations  with  them,  or  to 
negotiate  by  such  other  means  as  may  be  arranged 
by  the  Genoa  conference. 

ARTICLE  4 — Arrears  of  interest  and  all  in- 
terest which  would  normally  fall  due  to  the  end 
of  the  period  of  a  moratorium,  and  all  redemp- 
tion of  deBts  and  obligations  of  every  nature  re- 
ferred to  in  the  first  three  articles  will  be  can- 
celled. 

ARTICLE  5 — On  their  part,  the  powers  promise 
to  restore  to  Russia  property  of  whatsoever  nature 
which  is  now  held  in  foreign  lands — for  example, 
precious  metals,  buildings  and  ships — and  the 
powers  promise  to  see  to  it  that  all  financial 
obligations,  either  of  themselves  or  of  their  na- 
tionals, toward  the  Russian  Government  will  be 
liouidated. 

(Note) — The  powers  bind  themselves  to  give 
every  assistance  to  guarantee  execution  of  this 
article  by  giving  every  possible  facility  for  the 
examination  of  bank  and  account  books,  &c. 

ARTICLE  6 — Payments  growing  out  of  accep- 
tance by  the  Russian  Government  of  financial  en- 
gagements covered  by  Articles  1,  2  and  3,  in- 
cluding the  payment  of  interest,  will  begin  after  a 

period  of  — years,  following  the  signing  of 

the  present  accord. 

The  blank  space  in  Article  6,  it  was  ex- 
plained, was  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  some  doubt  as  to  the  Russians'  exact 
desire,  though  it  was  definitely  confirmed 
that  some  of  the  Russian  delegates  had 
asked  for  a  moratorium  of  thirty  years. 

Russia's  "  Oriental  Bargaining  " 

The  situation  at  Genoa  was  far  from  en- 
couraging on  April  25.  Lloyd  George  and 
others  of  the  British  delegation  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  weary  of  Russia's 
*'  Oriental  bargaining."  The  British  Pre- 
mier, in  his  public  comment  on  the  speech 
made  by  Premier  Poincare  at  Bar-le-Duc, 


declared:  "  Our  policy  is  that  we  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  Russian  people,  and  do 
not  fear  a  German-Russian  menace,  but 
we  are  determined  to  prevent  Europe  from 
again  becoming  a  shambles.  We  want  to 
adopt  an  open,  humane  policy,  but  the 
attitude  of  delegates  toward  a  settlement 
makes  our  work  dificult.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  bargain."  In  his  powerful  speech 
made  on  the  evening  of  April  26  at  a 
dinner  given  him  by  the  British  and 
American  correspondents,  he  warned 
against  the  danger  of  hungry  Russia 
equipped  by  an  angry  Germany;  of  the 
smoldering  rancors  caused  by  the  unset- 
tled Russian  and  Baltic  frontiers,  and  of 
the  probability  of  a  new  European  confla- 
gration if  the  Genoa  conference  failed  to 
bring  immediate  adjustments. 

The  rest  of  the  week  ending  April  29 
was  spent  by  Commission  No.  1  (exclusive 
of  Germany  and  Russia)  in  the  formula- 
tion of  the  reply  to  Russia.  Lloyd  George's 
attempts  to  harmonize  the  conflicting  Brit- 
ish and  French  drafts  led  at  times  to 
heated  exchanges  across  the  council  table. 
The  divergent  viewpoints  seemed  to  have 
been  harmonized  after  M.  Barthou  had 
talked  with  Premier  Poincare  over  the 
long-distance  telephone,  when  agreement 
was  reached  on  three  main  issues :  Recogni- 
tion by  the  Soviet  of  Russia's  pre-war 
debts;  restitution  of  foreign-owned  private 
property,  and  the  acceptance  of  an  interna- 
tional consortium  to  establish  credit  and 
develop  enterprise  in  Russia.  The  pre- 
amble of  what  it  was  hoped  would  be  a 
great  charter  covering  the  new  relations 
of  Russia  with  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
completed  on  the  night  of  April  29.  In 
this  preamble,  all  the  allied  nations,  in- 
cluding Japan,  set  forth  exactly  and  in 
detail  what  each  was  ready  to  offer  for 
Russia's  rehabilitation.* 


*It  was  announced  on  May  2  that  thirteen 
countries  had  subscribed  £20,000,000  capital  to 
the  consortium  for  the  renewal  of  business  In 
Europe,  especially  in  Russia.  Under  the  original 
London  plan,  Great  Britain,  Prance,  Italy  and 
Germany  were  each  to  subscribe  £4,000,000.  The 
following-  additional  subscriptions  had  been  re- 
ceived: Canada,  £1,000,000;  Czechoslovakia, 
£500,000;  Holland,  £500,000  to  £1,000,000;  Den- 
mark, £1,000,000;  Japan,  £500.000  to  £1,000.000; 
Norway,  £500,000;  Sweden,  £500,000  to  £1,000,000; 
Switzerland,  £500,000  to  £1,000,000;  total, 
£4,500,000  to  £6,500.000.  These  new  subscrip- 
tions will  reduce  the  British,  French,  Italian 
and  German  shares  to  £3,000,000  or  less,  and 
Belgium  will  take  the  same  share.  Provision 
will  be  made  for  American  co-operation,  in 
case  the  United  States  Government  decides  to 
participate. 
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The  final  version  of  the  note  to  be  sent 
to  Russia  was  drafted  on  May  1.  Recog- 
nition of  debts  contracted  before  and 
during  the  war  was  in  the  foreground; 
the  powers,  however,  agreed  not  to  press 
for  payment  at  present,  and  to  consider 
reductions  on  condition  that  the  Russians 
withdraw  their  counter-claims.  A  mixed 
arbitral  commission  was  to  be  created, 
the  President  of  which  was  to  be  named 
by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  (Mr.  Taft),  one 
member  by  the  interested  powers  and  one 
member  by  the  Russian  Government,  to 
consider  methods  of  payment,  as  well  as 
Russia's  financial  capacity.  The  most 
troublesome  question  was  still  the  restora- 
tion of  foreign-owned  property  nation- 
alized by  the  Soviet  Government  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  communistic  principles. 
The  French  held  out  as  long  as  possible 
for  full  restitution,  and  only  with  much 
difficulty  was  M.  Barthou  persuaded  that, 
under  the  so-called  possessive  use  for- 
mula (Article  6  of  the  memorandum),  the 
Russians  could  restore  property  for 
ninety-nine  years,  while  still  retaining 
the  technical  title  on  which  they  insisted, 
without  giving  up  their  sovereignty. 

Belgians  Provoke  New  Crisis 

France,  through  M.  Barthou,  yielded  to 
this  interpretation  on  the  morning  of  May 
1.  M.  Jaspar  of  Belgium,  however,  re- 
fused to  yield,  declaring  that  Belgians 
owned  property  in  Russia  worth  nearly  a 
billion  dollars  and  that  Belgium  wanted 
this  property  restored  outright.  Lloyd 
George  pointed  out  that  British  nationals' 
claims  totaled  five  times  those  of  Belgium, 
and  urged  M.  Jaspar  to  withdraw  opposi- 
tion, to  the  resolution.  This  he  refused 
to  do.  and  the  resolution  was  passed  with 
a  note  of  Belgian  opposition.  The  Belgian 
attitude,  however,  led  to  serious  complica- 
tions. At  the  close  of  this  day's  sessions, 
Lloyd  George  announced  that  after  eight 
days  of  discussion  the  collective  agree- 
ment of  the  powers  was  ready  for  trans- 
mission to  the  Russians,  and  showed  him- 
self extremely  well  satisfied  with  this 
result.  On  the  morning  of  May  2  M. 
Barthou  left  Genoa  for  Paris  in  order  to 
discuss  the  whole  Genoa  situation,  and 
especially  the  non-aggression  compact, 
with  M.  Poincare.     Before  his   departure 


he  had  a  cordial  interview  with  Lloyd 
George.  M.  Barthou's  place  was  taken  by 
M.  Barrere,  the  French  Ambassador  at 
Rome  and  an  important  member  of  the 
French  delegation. 

At  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  Po- 
litical, or  Russian,  Commission  met  to 
approve  the  final  draft  of  the  terms  to 
Russia  so  painfully  elaborated.  The 
French  delegates  arrived  only  at  4:30. 
M.  Barrere  at  once  announced  that  he  had 
just  received  a  telegram  from  Premier 
Poincare  telling  him  to  secure  a  delay  of 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  transmission  of 
the  agreement,  thus  giving  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  the  terms  offered  Russia 
with  M.  Barthou. 

This  was  a  shock  to  Lloyd  George. 
Barthou,  he  declared,  had  consented  to 
the  leasehold  clause  before  his  departure. 
M.  Barrere  pointed  out  that  the  new 
orders  had  come  after  Barthou's  depart- 
ure. Lloyd  George  replied  that  it  might 
be  disastrous  to  delay  the  statement  to  tlie 
Russians  any  further.  The  situation  was 
tense,  so  far  as  the  Russians  were  con- 
cerned, and  Lloyd  George  urged  the 
sending  of  a  telegram  to  Premier  Poin- 
care asking  him  not  to  hold  up  the  work 
of  the  conference  and  to  consider  an 
amendment  embodying  the  French  point 
of  view.  The  French  consented  to  draw 
up  a  provisional  amendment  to  the  effect 
that  when  it  is  impossible  for  the  Soviet 
Government  to  return  foreign-owned  prop- 
erty to  its  former  owners,  they  shall  not 
hand  it  over  to  a  third  party  later,  and 
that  if  the  property  proves  workable  only 
by  incorporation  in  a  larger  concern,  the 
former  owners  shall  participate  pro  rata. 
Lloyd  George  pleaded  with  Barrere  to 
sign  the  memorandum,  declaring  that  the 
French  attitude  might  wreck  the  confer- 
ence, and  adding:  "  Our  failure  here 
may  well  mean  a  new  grouping  of  the 
powers  of  Europe,  with  dangers  no  man 
can  foretell."  The  French  leader,  how- 
ever, pointed  out  the  impossibility  of  go- 
ing beyond  his  instructions,  and  the  memo- 
randum was  finally  transmitted  to  the 
Russian  delegation  bearing  the  approval 
of  all  the  powers  except  Belgium  and 
France,  with  a  covering  letter  explaining 
that  the  last-named  powers  had  abstained 
from  signing  for  the  reasons  given. 

The  allied  offers  were  received  by  the 
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Soviet  delegalion  on  the  morning  of  May 
3^  and  M.  Tchitcherin  called  a  meeting 
in  the  afternoon  to  study  and  discuss 
them.  After  the  plenary  session,  which 
occurred  that  day — the  second  which  the 
conference  had  held — M.  Krassin  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the  document  had 
only  a  relative  value  on  account  of  the 
abstention  of  France  and  Belgium. 

France  Supports  Belgium 

Meanwhile,  in  Paris,  M.  Barthou  was 
confererring  with  Premier  Poincare.  At  a 
special  Cabinet  meeting  on  May  3,  M. 
Barthou  gave  the  French  Premier  a  full 
account  of  the  course  followed  by  him  at 
Genoa    and    of    the    developments    there. 

The  semi-official  report  of  the  meeting 
stated  that  M.  Poincare  then  placed  before 
M.  Barthou  information  just  received 
from  Brussels — information  that  had  not 
reached  Genoa — according  to  which  the 
Soviet  Government  was  negotiating  to 
transfer  to  English  and  German  oil  con- 
cerns oil  properties  in  the  South  Russian 
fields  belonging  to  Belgian  and  French 
nationals.  The  semi-official  Temps  fur- 
ther revealed  that  Lloyd  George  had 
added  to  the  French  amendment  of  the 
foreign  property  clause  of  the  allied 
offers  a  proviso  which  read  thus:  "  If 
exploitation  of  property  can  be  carried 
out  only  by  its  incorporation  in  a  gen- 
eral group,  the  preceding  arrangements 
will  not  apply."  This  meant  that  the  So- 
yiet  Government  could  assign  property 
to  others  than  its  real  owners.  The  Temps 
frankly  voiced  the  French  view  that  these 
words  were  inserted  by  the  British  Pre- 
mier because  the  British  Government 
wished  to  reserve  for  certain  trusts,  en- 
tirely or  partly  English,  the  possibility  of 
acquiring  oil  and  other  properties  owned 
by  foreigners  which  appeared  to  them  de- 
sirable. After  this  revelation,  it  was 
stated,  M.  Barthou  and  Premier  Poincare 
found  themselves  in  complete  agreement 
on  the  policy  that  the  French  would  fol- 
low. France  would  maintain  complete 
solidarity  with  Belgium  on  her  stand  for 
absolute  return  of  foreign-owned  prop- 
erty seized  by  the  Soviet  Government,  and 
would  refuse  to  sign  the  allied  memoran- 
dum to  Russia '  until  the  French  and 
Belgian  point  of  view  was  accepted.  An 
official    communique    stated    that    agree- 


ment on  this  policy  was  complete  among 
all  the  members  of  the  Cabinet.  It  was 
decided  that  M.  Barthou  should  return  to 
Genoa  toward  the  end  of  the  week  to 
continue  the  discussions  on  this  basis.  The 
danger  of  a  rift  between  the  French  dele- 
gate and  M.  Poincare  was  thus  eliminated. 
Though  both  the  British  oil  representa- 
tives in  Genoa  and  the  Russian  delegates 
denied  that  discussions  of  oil  concessions 
had  got  beyond  the  stage  of  negotiation, 
it  was  evident  from  repeated  dispatches 
that  Belgium  was  greatly  excercised  by 
the  oil  reports,  and  that  the  question  of 
the  world's  monopoly  of  petroleum,  es- 
pecially in  the  rich  Baku  fields,  lay  be- 
hind the  Belgian  action  on  the  troublesome 
foreign-property  clause,  Belgium's  atti- 
tude being  that  she  had  invested  a  billion 
dollars,  largely  in  this  domain,  and  that 
she  wanted  her  property  back  intact,  not 
on  lease  or  worked  by  other  concerns. 
The  French  delegation  at  Genoa  on  May  4 
announced  that  it  had  received  instructions 
not  to  sign  the  allied  memorandum,  and 
to  agree  to  nothing  not  supported  by 
Belgium. 

Ten-Year  Peace  Project 

Lloyd  George's  project  for  a  ten-year 
agreement  of  "  non-aggression  " — one  of 
his  main  objects  in  calling  the  Genoa  con- 
ference— was  first  formally  discussed  on 
April  24.  The  discussions  took  place  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  French  delegation 
in  the  Villa  Reggio,  where  Lloyd  George, 
Sir  Laming  Worthington  -  Evans,  British 
Secretary  for  War,  and  other  members  of 
the  British  delegation  were  in  attendance. 
Under  the  spur  of  French  public  opinion, 
Louis  Barthou,  head  of  the  French  dele- 
gation, proposed  as  an  alternative  to  Lloyd 
George's  "  pact  of  confidence  "  a  proba- 
tional  armed  peace  of  Europe  under  allied 
military  control.  Barthou  told  LI©yd 
George  that  the  French  would  never  tol- 
erate a  signature  to  any  non-aggression 
pact  with  Germany  and  Russia,  since  those 
countries  had  entered  into  a  separate 
treaty.  The  French  proposal  was  practi- 
cally a  revival  of  that  made  by  Leon  Bour- 
geois at  the  Paris  conference  in  1919, 
namely,  that  powers  be  given  to  the  League 
of  Nations,  together  with  an  undertaking 
by  the  chiefs  of  staff  of  the  signatories 
to  the  Versailles  Treaty,  to  halt  any  act 
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of  aggression  that  might  be  attempted  by 
any  nation.  M.  Barthou  made  it  plain 
that  the  signing  of  the  Rapallo  Treaty 
had  changed  the  whole  complexion,  of 
affairs,  and  that  the  French  would  not 
now  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than 
a  positive  military  agreement  backed  by 
all  the  allied  powers. 

After  the  French  position  had  been  fully 
explained,  the  French  and  British  leaders 
agreed  to  give  to  Dr.  Edouard  Benesh  of 
Czechoslovakia  the  responsibility  of  draw- 
ing up  a  pact  to  guarantee  peace  in 
Europe.  His  colleagues  were:  M.  Bar- 
rere,  French  Ambassador  at  Rome;  M. 
Fromageot  of  the  French  Foreign  Office 
and  Sir  Cecil  Hirst,  legal  adviser  to  Lloyd 
George.  The  British  Premier  told  M.  Bar- 
thou that  France  and  Great  Britain  must 
work  in  common  for  peace,  and  he  denied 
current  rumors  that  Great  Britain  had  any 
intention  of  abandoning  the  Franco-Brit- 
ish entente,  and  insisted  that  the  Versailles 
Treaty  would  be  defended. 

The  British  Premier,  however,  reacted 
strongly  to  Premier  Poincare's  speech  at 
Bar-le-Duc,  which  he  described  to  press 
correspondents  as  "  a  very  serious  declara- 
tion made  without  any  consultation  with 
the  Allies,  and  not  calculated  to  improve 
co-operation."  The  British  policy,  he  de- 
clared, was  based  neither  on  hostility  to 
Russia  nor  on  fear  of  a  Russo-German 
alliance,  but  on  the  determination  "  to 
prevent  Europe  from  again  becoming  a 
shambles." 

That  the  attitude  of  Premier  Poincare 
toward  Germany  had  a  real  connection 
with  the  success  of  the  Genoa  conference, 
and  specifically  with  the  success  of  Lloyd 
George's  efforts  to  conclude  his  non-ag- 
gression pact,  was  indicated  by  the  an- 
nouncement made  by  the  British  leader 
on  the  evening  of  April  26  that  a  meeting 
of  the  "  powers  signatory  to  the  Versailles 
Treaty."  viz.,  the  Supreme  Council,  would 
be  held  at  Genoa  before  the  conference 
ended.  Lloyd  George  made  little  conceal- 
ment of  his  purpose  to  ask  the  French 
what  Premier  Poincare  intended  to  do  in 
fulfillment  of  his  stern  words  at  Bar-le-Duc 
on  April  24,  if  by  May  31  the  Germans 
had  not  accepted  the  conditions  laid  down 
by  the  Reparations  Commission  of  a  60,- 
000,000,000-mark  interior  German  loan  to 
balance  the  Reich  budget  and  the  creation 


of  an  allied  commission  to  control  the 
payment  of  reparations.  The  impossibil- 
ity of  concluding  any  non-aggression  pact 
at  Genoa  with  France  threatening  a  new 
military  ifivasion  of  the  Ruhr  on  her  own 
account  was  apparent.  It  later  developed 
that  Lloyd  George,  not  content  with  this 
announcement,  had  sent  Premier  Poincare 
a  note  requesting  his  presence  at  such  a 
conference  at  Genoa.  The  French  Premier 
upset  the  British  leader's  plans  by  a  re- 
fusal (April  27)  on  the  ground  that  the 
question  of  reparations  could  not  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  atmosphere  of  Genoa. 

"  Seething  Racial  Lava  " 

At  the  close  of  the  discussions  of  April 
26,  devoted  mainly  to  the  nature  of  the 
reply  that  should  be  made  to  the  Rus- 
sians' counter-proposals  and  to  meetings 
of  the  Economic,  Finance  and  Transport 
Commissions,  Lloyd  George  availed  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  afforded  him  at 
a  dinner  given  in  his  honor  by  the  British 
and  American  press  correspondents  to  ex- 
press himself  even  more  emphatically  re- 
garding the  momentous  and  even  danger- 
ous nature  of  the  Genoa  situation.  The 
object  at  Genoa,  he  said,  was  to  clear  up 
political  difficulties  which  were  full  of 
menace.  He  compared  Europe  to. seething 
racial  lava,  which,  like  the  earth's  crust, 
was  seeking  a  level.  Europe,  he  declared, 
must  realize  that  a  hungry  Russia  would 
be  equipped  by  an  angry  Germany.  "  The 
world  must  recognize  the  fact,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  that  Russia  and  Germany  com- 
bined contain  over  two-thirds  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Europe.  Their  voice  will  be  heard, 
and  the  Russo-German  treaty  is  the  first 
warning  of  this."  The  British  Premier, 
now  transformed  into  a  "  passionate  pil- 
grim "  for  European  peace,  pointed  out 
the  danger  of  the  unsettled  frontiers  of 
Russia  and  her  border  States,  capable,  he 
declared,  of  causing  disputes  that  would 
lead  to  new  wars  in  a  near  future.  Unless 
Europe  reorganized,  he  said,  unless  the 
Genoa  conference  succeeded  in  arranging 
a  compact  of  peace,  he  was  confident  that 
in  his  own  lifetime,  certainly  in  the  life- 
time of  the  younger  men  present,  Europe 
would  again  welter  in  blood.  Apparently 
referring  to  France,  he  added  these  words 
of  warning: 

Wr   triumphed    in   the   war,   but   our   triumph 
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y/ill  not  last  forever.  If  our  victory  develops 
into  oppression,  vengeance  will  follow,  just  as 
Germany's  action  which  started  the  World  War 
was  followed  by  vengeance.  We  must  be  just 
and  equitable  and  show  strength.  We  must 
re-^lize  that  Europe  is  not  on  good  terms,  and 
that  storms  are  arising  which  we  must  deal* 
with.  We  had  hoped  that  the  end  of  the  great 
war  meant  the  end  of  brute  force,  but  unless 
Europe's  problems  are  solved  there  is  no  assur- 
ance that  force  has  given  way  to  right. 

The  British  Premier's  speech  created  a 
sensation  and  was  warmly  commended  by 
Dr.  Rathenau  of  the  German  delegation, 
who  declared  it  to  be  "  the  most  notable 
yet  made  at  Genoa,  promising  hope  for 
world  peace."  He  particularly  emphasized 
Lloyd  George's  declaration  that  the  trou- 
blous problems  sweeping  over  Europe  must 
be  treated  in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  justice 
jand  equality  by  the  Genoa  conference. 

Prospects  for  Conciliation 

The  prospect  of  the  non-aggression  pact 
looked  brighter  at  the  end  of  April.  In 
answer  to  M.  Poincare's  note,  Lloyd 
George  suggested  a  meeting  at  San  Remo 
instead  of  at  Nice,  laying  stress  on  the 
necessity  of  an  interallied  discussion  be- 
fore May  31.  It  was  further  stated  on 
April  30  that  M.  Poincare  had  notified 
Lloyd  George  that  France  would  take  no 
action  against  Germany  without  consulting 
the  Allies.  Lloyd  George  was  much  en- 
couraged by  a  letter  issued  by  Pope  Pius 
through  Cardinal  Gaspari  and  addressed 
to  all  the  peoples  of  the  world.  In  this 
message  the  Pope  appealed  for  world  paci- 
fication and  warned  of  the  dangers  that 
would  follow  the  failure  of  the  Genoa 
discussions.  A  significant  passage  of  the 
Papal  letter  read  thus: 

A  return  to  a  normal  state  of  human  co-oper- 
ation is  advantageous  to  conquerors  and  con- 
quered, but  especially  to  the  unhappy  peoples 
of  Eastern  Europe,  who  are  desolated  by  internal 
strife  and  religious  persecution,  and  decimated 
by  fairine  and  pestilence.  *  *  *  If,  by  a 
climax  of  misfortune  at  the  conference,  the  at- 
tempts to  secure  pacification  and  permanent  har- 
mony fail,  who  can  think  without  horror  of  the 
consequent  results  which  -  would  aggravate 
Europe's  condition,  now  so  miserable  and  men- 
acinrr,  by  the  prospect  of  greater  sufferings  and 
perils   to   all   Christian   civilization? 

It  was  stated  at  this  time  that  the  Brit- 
ish Premier  had  resolved  to  continue  his 
fight  for  a  universal  peace  with  every 
energy,  and  had  decided  that  an  indis- 
pensable condition  for  concluding  such  a 


peace  would  be  the  defining  of  the  un- 
settled boundaries  which  "  stretched  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea."  Mo  more 
difficult  problem  could  be  conceived. 
There  had.  been,  and  still  existed,  border 
disputes  between  Russia  and  the  Baltic 
States,  between  Russia  and  Poland,  be- 
tween Russia  and  Rumania,  between  Po- 
land and  Czechoslovakia,  between  Austria 
and  Hungary,  between  Jugoslavia  and 
Italy,  between  Poland  and  Lithuania  (over 
Vilna) — this  last  a  conflict  which  the  best 
efforts  of  the  Supreme  Council  and  the 
League  of  Nations  have  not  been  able  to 
settle.  It  was  Lloyd  George's  idea,  as  ex- 
pressed by  his  secretary  on  the  British 
Premier's  authorization,  that  until  these 
border  quarrels  were  settled  there  could  be 
no  hope  of  permanent  peace,  and  his  plan 
was  to  define  these  boundaries  and  then  to 
ask  the  various  nations  involved  to  sign  the 
pact  of  non-aggression  on  which  he  had 
set  his  heart.  The  British  experts  early 
in  May  were  busily  engaged  in  studying 
possible  solutions  for  all  the  matters  in 
dispute. 

Meanwhile,  an  attempt  was  made  by 
Tchitcherin  to  advance  the  conference 
toward  the  desired  goal  of  peace  by  send- 
ing the  French  delegation  formal  and 
categorical  assurances  that  the  Russo-Ger- 
man  Treaty  had  not  been  concluded  with 
any  design  of  hostility  to  French  inter- 
ests, and  equally  categorical  denials  that 
this  treaty  had  contained  any  secret  mili- 
tary agreement  between  Russia  and  Ger- 
many. This  compact,  said  Tchitcherin,  in 
a  note  sent  to  M.  Barthou  on  April  30, 
was  only  the  first  of  a  series  of  agree- 
ments intended  "  to  complete  those  general 
understandings  for  which  all  the  powers 
represented  at  Genoa  are  striving.  These 
are  needed  as  a  basis  of  peace  throughout 
the  world."  M.  Barthou  replied  that  the 
French  Government  would  give  the  Rus- 
sian note  full  consideration. 

The  French  delegation,  headed  by  M. 
Barrere  in  the  absence  of  M.  Barthou, 
notified  Lloyd  George  on  May  4  that  it 
would  sign  the  non-aggression  compact  on 
three  conditions.  First,  that  every  Euro- 
pean nation  signed;  second,  that  Russia 
agreed  to  recognize  all  her  existing  boun- 
daries for  ten  years,  and,  third,  that  France 
surrendered  none  of  her  rights  to  take 
action  to  enforce  the  Versailles  Treaty. 
Lloyd  George  then  summoned  Chancellor 
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Wirth  and  Foreign  Minister  Rathenau,  rep- 
resenting Germany,  to  his  villa  and  asked 
if  they  would  accept  the  French  condi- 
tions. The  Germans  replied  that  they 
would  not,  but  that  they  would  accept  a 
provision  stating  that  the  Allies  would  act 
together  in  exercise  of  the  right  to  enforce 
the  Versailles  Treaty.  The  point  involved 
here  was  that  M.  Poincare  contends  that 
France  can  act  alone,  if  she  deems  it 
necessary  to  enforce  the  fulfillment  of  the 
treaty,  in  opposition  to  the  British  view 
that  all  the  Allies  should  act  together. 
After  meeting  the  Germans,  Lloyd  George 
announced  that  he  was  still  firmly  in 
favor  of  holding  a  session  of  the  signa- 
tories to  the  Versailles  Treaty  before  May 
31,  despite  M.  Poincare's  unwillingness  to 
participate  in  such  a  meeting  before  the 
adjournment  of  the  Genoa  conference. 

The  Financial  Commission 

The  three  commissions  created  at  the 
opening  of  the  conference  (see  May  Cur- 
rent History)  to  discuss  the  demoralized 
situation  in  Europe  from  the  standpoint 
of  economics,  finances  and  transport, 
were  actively  at  work  throughout  the 
month.  Of  these  the  Finance  Commission, 
headed  by  Sir  Robert  Home,  Chancellor 
of  the  British  Exchequer,  was  the  one  most 
affected  by  the  obstructive  tactics  of  the 
Russian  delegation,  against  which  Lloyd 
George  and  his  colleagues  were  struggling 
in  the  informal  conferences  at  Quarto. 
This  commission  undertook  to  study  the 
whole  currency  situation  in  Europe.  For 
that  purpose  it  appointed  an  expert  Con- 
sultative Commission,  composed  of  econo- 
mists and  currency  experts  of  international 
reputation  who  were  named  by  Sir  Robert 
Home.  Among  those  elected  to  this  body 
were  Dr.  Vissering,  Director  of  the  Neth- 
erlands Bank:  Gustav  Cassell,  an  eminent 
financier  of  Sweden;  M.  Avenol  and  M. 
Seydoux.  both  well  known  in  France: 
Herr  Havenstein,  Director  of  the  German 
Reichsbank.  and  Sir  Henry  Strakosch.  An 
account  of  how  M.  Rakovsky.  the  Soviet 
Ukrainian  Premier,  voiced  for  the  Russian 
delegation  before  this  commission  the  ex- 
travagant counter-claims  put  forth  by 
Tchitcherin,  will  be  found  near  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article. 

The  reports  of  the  Financial  and  Trans- 
port   Commissions   were   presented   at   the 


second  plenary  session  on  May  3.  Signor 
Facta,  the  Italian  Premier,  presented  the 
report  of  the  Finance  Commission.  This 
body,  he  said,  "  contented  itself  wisely 
with  describing  measures  which,  if  applied 
•  continuously,  will  gradually  assure  prog- 
ress, undoubtedly  slow,  but  efficacious." 
He  further  pointed  out  that  the  unsettled 
political  issues  prevented  positive  and  def- 
inite action  by  either  of  these  commis- 
sions. 

The  report  contained  nineteen  articles. 
The  main  recommendations  were  these: 
The  stabilization  of  currency,  freedom  of 
banks  from  political  pressure,  a  meeting 
in  the  near  future  of  large  Central  banks, 
re-establishment  of  the  gold  basis,  the  bal- 
ancing of  budgets,  fixation  of  a  gold  value 
of  monetary  units  by  an  international  con- 
vention, co-ordinating  the  demand  for  gold 
with  an  effort  to  obtain  the  co-operation 
of  the  United  States.  The  problem  of 
checking  the  flight  of  capital  to  avoid 
taxation  is  left  to  the  League  of  Nations. 
The  artificial  control  of  exchange  markets 
is  condemned.  Government  loans  are  ad- 
vised only  in  exceptional  cases,  and  Gov- 
ernment financing,  it  is  recommended, 
should  be  based  on  private  capital. 

Sir  Laming  Worthington-Evans,  Chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Commission,  charac- 
terized the  commission's  recommendations 
as  a  financial  code  "  not  less  important 
to  the  world  today  than  was  the  Civil 
Code  of  Justinian."  The  financial  malady, 
he  admitted,  was  too  deeply  seated  to  be 
cured  immediately.  Under  existing  cur- 
rency conditions,  international  trade  had 
become  a  gamble.  Balancing  of  budgets, 
limitation  of  paper  money  issues  and  the 
re-establishment  of  a  gold  basis  would 
bring  great  relief,  if  not  a  positive  cure. 
The  demand  for  gold  would  be  stabilized 
by  an  international  clearing  house,  thus 
regulating  the  present  rapid  fluctuation  of 
prices  in  solid  money  countries  like  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  And  as 
prices  were  also  affected  by  conditions  of 
credit,  and  the  power  of  credit  lay  with 
the  large  central  banks,  it  had  been  de- 
cided to  hold  a  conference  of  these  banks 
to  draft  a  unified  credit  policy  which 
would  stabilize  the  general  level  of  prices 
in  all  countries.  All  these  proposals,  how- 
ever, he  warned,  could  not  be  carried  out 
without    the    participation    of    the    United 
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States,  with  its  vast  gold-using  area,  con- 
taining little  less  than  half  the  gold  cur- 
rency of  the  entire  world,  and  Europe 
could  not  successfully  struggle  against  the 
price  fluctuations  arising  from  the  gold 
situation  in  America  and  stabilize  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  gold,  even  with  the  help 
of  Japan  and  other  extra-European  gold 
standard  countries,  unless  America  co-op- 
erated. 

M.  Picard,  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
France,  declared  that  what  the  commission 
had  done  in  effect  was  to  advocate  world- 
wide financial  morality,  on  which  finan- 
cial stability  depended.  Both  M.  van 
Karnebeek  of  Holland  and  M.  Schultheiss 
of  Switzerland  stressed  their  belief  that  the 
problem  of  international  debts  dominated 
the  economic  situation  in  Europe,  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  an  early  solution 
would  be  found  through  an  international 
conference  of  adjustment. 

Other  speakers  were  M.  Tchitcherin  and 
Dr.  Rathenau.  The  former  declared  that 
he  attached  great  importance  to  voting  on 
the  report,  as  this  was  the  first  formal 
international  action  of  the  Soviet  Republic. 
The  Russians  had  earnestly  co-operated  in 
the  work  of  the  Financial  Commission, 
though  they  had  felt  that  little  could  be 
accomplished  by  it,  because  of  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  reparations  question.  The 
Soviet  delegation,  however,  must  record  its 
objections  to  some  of  the  commission's 
rcGommendations.  Moscow  could  not  ac- 
cept the  dictum  that  Governments  should 
not  influence  exchange  transactions,  be- 
cause the  Soviet  Government  had  a  mo- 
nopoly of  all  foreign  transactions.  That 
Government,  furthermore,  could  not  ap- 
prove the  plan  to  refer  any  problems  to 
the  League  of  Nations,  as  it  did  not  recog- 
nize the  existence  of  the  League.  The 
recommendation  against  Government  loans 
was  disapproved  by  the  Russian  Foreign 
Minister,  who  declared  that  Russia  wanted 
loans  of  Government  to  Government. 

Dr.  Rathenau,  on  behalf  of  Germany, 
complained  that  the  Finance  Commission's 
resolutions  looked  very  much  like  the 
Brussels  financial  resolutions,  which  had 
led  to  nothing.  He  attributed  the  exis- 
tence of  10,000,000  unemployed  in  the 
world  to  perturbations  caused  by  the  war 
debts,  and  by  this  he  meant  reparations, 
so  far  as  Germany  was  concerned.     Pay- 


ment of  these  debts  was  possible  only  by 
favorable  trade  balances.  For  debtor 
nations  like  Germany,  this  meant  bitter 
competition  with  the  creditor  nations.  The 
issue  of  paper  money  to  pay  domestic  ex- 
penses meant  cheapening  of  exports  and 
the  erection  of  barriers  by  the  other  na- 
tions to  protect  their  own  industries;  this 
led  to  further  debasement  of  the  currency 
of  the  debtor  nations,  thus  establishing  a 
vicious  circle  and  making  unemployment 
an  ever-growing  condition.  The  Genoa 
conference,  he  concluded,  would  lead  to 
no  positive  results  until  the  international 
debt  problem  was  remedied  by  co-opera- 
tive action. 

No  answer  was  made  by  the  French,  or 
any  other  delegation,  to  the  objections  and 
contentions  of  the  last  two  speakers,  and 
the  financial  report  was  declared  adopted. 

The  Transport  Commission 

M.  Jaspar,  the  Belgian  delegate,  pre- 
sented the  report  of  the  Transport  Commis- 
sion. The  recommendations  were  briefly 
these:  Conditions  of  international  transport 
to  be  regulated  without  regard  to  politics; 
the  rich  States  to  aid  the  poorer  States  to  re- 
store their  railway  systems;  the  Barcelona 
resolutions  for  freedom  of  transit  to  be 
adopted  by  all  countries;  the  Porto  Rosa 
conventions  for  the  apportionment  of  roll- 
ing stock  to  be  generally  approved;  a 
European  transport  conference  to  be  held 
in  the  near  future.  The  report  was  adopted 
with  various  reservations  of  a  political 
nature.  The  British  Prime  Minister  took 
no  part  in  the  debate  on  both  reports,  his 
attitude  being  that  the  execution  of  the 
financial  and  transport  recommendations 
depended  on  the  Russian  agreement  and 
the  non-aggression  compact,  on  which  he 
had  concentrated  all  his  efforts. 

The  presentation  of  the  report  of  the 
Economic  Commission  was  expected  within 
a  few  days.  On  May  3  it  was  stated  that 
M.  Tchitcherin  had  written  to  Signor  Facta 
protesting  against  the  exclusion  of  the 
Russians  from  the  special  committee  of 
the  Economic  Commission  on  Labor  Ques- 
tions, despite  the  fact  that  Russia  is  the 
first  country  whose  Constitution  and  pol- 
icy are  based  on  labor  interests. 

On  May  9,  when  this  record  went  to 
press,  it  was  generally  admitted  at  Genoa 
that  the   prospect  for  the  success   of  the 
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conference  was  far  from  favorable.  Lloyd 
George  was  working  feverishly  to  bring 
something  worth  while  out  of  the  congress 
which  was  to  have  established  a  Pan- 
E.uropean  brotherhood,  a  general  settle- 
ment with  Russia,  the  economic  reconstruc- 
tion of  a  bankrupt  continent  and  a  thirty- 
four-power  peace  treaty  to  endure  at  least 
a  decade.  M.  Barthou  was  on  his  way 
back  to  Genoa,  bearing  his  new  instruc- 
tions from  M.  Poincare  to  support  Bel- 
gium and  to  fight  for  an  amendment  to 
the  foreign  property  clause  satisfactory 
both  to  Belgium  and  France,  otherwise  to 
withhold  France's  signature  to  the  allied 
offers  to  Russia.  The  Russian  delegation, 
however,  declared  that  it  was  resolved  to 
reject  the  allied  offers  in  toto,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  too  harsh.  Its 
members  further  intimated  that  there  was 
no  possibility  of  their  signing  any  general 
treaty  unless  they  received  an  international 
loan  of  at  least  $2,000,000,000,  which  all 
the  allied  powers  opposed.  M.  Joffe,  one 
of  the  prominent  members  of  the  Russian 
delegation,  had  left  for  Moscow  on  May 
5  to  confer  with  the  Soviet  leaders  at  home 
on  the  whole  situation  at  Genoa  as  it  af- 
fected Russia,  and  no  formal  Russian  re- 
ply to  the  other  powers  was  expected 
until  the  delegation  received  definite  in- 
structions from  the  Soviet.  From  the 
statements  of  the  Russians  themselves,  that 
answer  would  be  negative,  because  of  the 


allied  attitude  on  two  points  considered 
fundamental  by  Moscow  —  the  return  of 
foreign  property  outright  and  the  extend- 
ing of  a  loan. 

Even  more  menacing  was  the  Franco- 
German  situation.  Lloyd  George  had 
failed  to  induce  Poincare  to  meet  him  and 
the  other  allied  powers  signatory  to  the 
Versailles  Treaty  before  the  conference 
ended  and  especially  before  the  fateful 
date  of  May  31,  when  the  expected  failure 
of  Germany  to  meet  the  reparation  de- 
mands would  bring  about  a  crisis.  He 
had  urged  Chancellor  Wirth  and  Dr.  Rath- 
enau  to  withdraw  Germany's  refusal  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  reparation  com- 
mission on  May  31.  He  had  submitted 
to  M.  Poincare  a  revised  plan  of  German 
payment,  which,  if  accepted,  would  avoid 
the  crisis  of  May  31.  He  was  fighting 
above  all  to  prevent  the  French  from 
taking  independent  action  in  case  the  Ger- 
mans defaulted,  remaining  steadfast  in  his 
conviction  that  any  new  exhibition  of  mili- 
tary force  would  throw  Germany  com- 
pletely into  the  hands  of  Russia.  Trans- 
formed into  a  modern  Atlas,  the  British 
Premier  was  striving  to  carry  not  only  the 
Genoa  Conference,  but  all  Europe,  upon 
his  shoulders.  Indomitable  and  grimly 
resolute,  he  was  still  "  carrying  on "  in 
the  face  of  an  intimation  that  the  Little 
Entente  leader,  supported  by  France,  in- 
tended to  propose  an  adjournment. 


[Norwegian  Cartoon] 


—KaHkaturen,   Christiania 

THE  GENOA  CONFERENCE 
A  hazardous  game;  or,  card-playing  with  Lenin 


RUSSIA'S  KEPLY  TO  THE 
ALLIED   DEMANDS 


Official  statement  by  the  Soviet  Government  at  Genoa  defining  its 
position  in  respect  to  the  other  nations  of  the  world — All  allied 
conditions  rejected — Reciprocity  insisted  upon 


THE  official  reply  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  the  demands  of  the  allied 
powers  presented  to  Foreign  Min- 
ister Tchitcherin  at  Genoa  on  May  2  was 
transmitted  on  May  11.  Its  receipt  did 
nothing  to  make  the  prospect  of  ultimate 
agreement  brighter.  Not  one  of  the  condi- 
tions imposed  by  the  powers  as  the  price 
of  resuming  commercial  relations  with 
Russia  was  accepted.  Every  offer  of  con- 
cessions which  the  Russians  had  previously 
accepted  was  withdrawn,  and  the  reply 
brought  the  conference  back  to  the  condi- 
tions that  existed  at  its  opening,  and  even 
further,  for  in  accepting  the  Cannes  invi- 
tation the  Soviet  had  agreed  to  recognition 
of  Russia's  debts.  The  Russians  now  took 
back  their  pledge  to  cancel  their  counter- 
claim of  50,000,000,000  gold  rubles 
against  the  Allies  for  damage  done  by  the 
anti-Soviet  Russan  armies  with  allied  sup- 
port, and  reverted  to  the  principle  of  rec- 
iprocity, under  which  all  debts  would  be 
canceled  upon  both  sides.  M.  Rakovsky, 
speaking  for  the  Russian  delegation,  de- 
clared that  it  would  henceforth  stand  upon 
this  principle. 

The  only  glimmer  of  hope  in  the  whole 
reply  lay  in  the  proposal  that  a  commis- 
sion of  experts  be  made  to  review  the  Rus- 
sian financial  situation,  and  that  the  Rus- 
sian delegation  should  remain  at  Genoa  to 
discuss  the  compact  of  non-aggression,  and 
other  subjects  on  the  agenda.  The  French 
on  reading  the  Russian  note  at  once  wired 
to  Paris  for  instructions.  Whether  the 
French  and  their  allies  would  withdraw 
was  problematical,  and  no  one  could  fore- 
see what  turn  the  conference  would  take. 
It  was  clearly  intimated  in  the  note  that 
no  agreement  could  be  reached  unless  Rus- 
sia received  a  large  international  loan,  and 
the  allied  governments  had  already  made 
it  clear  that  such  a  loan  would  not  be  ex- 
tended. This  refusal  was  confirmed  offi- 
cially in  the  British  Parliament  on  May 


11,  the  day  when  the  Russian  reply  was 
received,  when  Sir  Robert  Home,  speak- 
ing for  the  Government,  declared  that  the 
British  Government  was  not  prepared  to 
make  a  loan  to  the  Moscow  Government. 
This  announcement  was  received  with 
cheers.  The  text  of  the  Russian  reply  to 
the  allied  powers  was  as  follows: 

Before  entering  into  an  examination  of  the 
articles  of  the  memorandum  signed  By  a  group 
of  powers  and  transmitted  with  a  letter  from 
Signor  Schanzer,  President  of  the  Political  Sub- 
commission,  to  the  Russian  delegation  on  May  2, 
the  Russian  _  delegation,  to  its  great  regret,  is 
obliged  to  observe  that  this  memorandum,  while 
not  offering  the  equitable  solution  of  the  Russian 
problem  which  had  been  expected,  constitutes  in 
some  respects  a  step  backward  from  the  condi- 
tions offered  to  Russia  in  the  agreement  of  the 
Villa  d'Albertis  of  April  20  and  even  from  the 
memorandum  of  London  itself.  _ 

Moreover,  the  contents  of  the  memorandum 
of  May  2  reveal  a  marked  deviation  from  the  lines 
laid  out  for  the  conference  of  Genoa  by  the  res- 
olutions of  Cannes. 

The  inviting  powers,  in  summoning  Russia  to 
the  present  conference  at  the  same  time  with 
other  States,  gave  as  their  motive  the  necessity 
of  "  the  economic  reconstruction  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe."  It  was  unanimously  agreed 
that  Russia  was  the  State  whose  economic  re- 
construction was  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
Europe  and  the  wHole  world. 

In  its  first  memorandum  replying  to  the 
memorandum  of  London,  the  Russian  delegation 
drew  the  attention  of  the  conference  to  the  fact 
that  the  problem  of  the  reconstruction  of  Rus- 
sia ought  to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  its  labors. 
The  Russian  delegation  declared  its  willingness  to 
consider  this  fundamental  problem  in  concert  with 
other  powers.  It  is  this  problem  whose  solution 
would  give  to  the  world's  industries  140,000,000 
consumers  and  an  immense  quantity  of  raw  ma- 
terials, and  so  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the 
crisis  of  unemployment  and  misery  created  by 
the  World  War,  intervention  and  the  blockade. 

Russian    Plans   Not   Heard 

The  Russian  delegation,  in  conformity  with  the 
Cannes  invitation,  arrived  at  Genoa  with  a  num- 
ber of  schemes  and  proposals  respecting  credits 
and  loans  necessary  for  Russia  in  exchange  for 
real  guarantees  and  the  enumeration  of  legal 
guarantees   already  brought  into  being  in  legis- 
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lation.  Russia  intended  to  insure  foreign  na- 
tionals desirous  of  bringing  to  Russia  their 
technical  skill  and  capital,  respect  for  their  prop- 
erty and  the  rights  and  profits  of  their  undertak- 
ings. Finally,  the  Russian  delegation  intended  to 
present  a  list  of  industrial,  mining,  agricultural 
and  other  concessions  which  it  was  willing  to 
grant  foreigners. 

But  up  to  the  present  this  matter,  the  most 
important  one  of  the  Russian  problem  and  of  the 
economic  world  problem,  has  not  even  been 
touched.  Efforts  made  by  the  Russian  delegates 
to  bring  this  question  before  the  committee  of  ex- 
perts appointed  to  examine  the  Russian  question 
have  been  met  by  implacable  opposition.  The 
committee  of  experts  laid  down  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  any  examination  of  these  questions 
the  obligation  on  the  part  of  Russia  to  accept 
liability  for  a  settlement  of  Government  debts  and 
the  claims  of  individuals. 

This  method  could  only  condemn  to  sterility 
the  most  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  con- 
ference. Instead  of  beginning  with  an  examina- 
tion of  those  aspects  of  the  Russian  problem 
■which  would  provoke  the  least  trouble,  the  com- 
mittee of  experts,  as  well  as  the  memorandum  of 
the  2d  of  May  put  in  the  forefront  a  question 
which  by  its  complexity  not  only  politically  but 
legally  is  bound  to  excite  the  most  lively  dis- 
cussion. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  original  mistake,  prob- 
lems of  the  future  which  interest  the  whole  world 
have  been  subordinated  to  interests  of  the  past 


which  touch  only  certain  groups  of  foreign  sub- 
jects.. A  declaration  according  to  which  recog- 
nition of  the  foreign  debts  of  former  Russian 
Governments  and  all  claims  by  individuals  are  to 
be  essential  conditions  for  the  collaboration  of 
foreign  capital  in  the  resuscitation  of  credit  in 
new  Russia  is  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  many 
foreign  capitalists  have  not  waited  for  a  settle- 
ment of  the  question  of  debts  before  bringing 
their  collaboration  to  Russia. 

It  is  not  this  or  that  solution  of  this  question 
which  can  make  capital  flow  into  Russia,  but 
instead  guarantees  which  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment can  give  for  the  future  and  international 
stabilization  of  that  Government  which  would 
result  from  de  jure  recognition. 

The  suspicion  which  it  is  sought  to  impute  to 
the  attitude  of  the  Russian  Government  as 
regards  future  creditors  of  Russia  because  it  is 
not  willing  to  subscribe  blindfold  to  propositions 
which  are  too  onerous  is  entirely  interested.  Re- 
pudiation of  debts  and  obligations  contracted  by 
the  former  regime,  abhorred  by  the  people,  can- 
not in  any  manner  prejudice  the  attitude  of  Soviet 
Russia,  issue  of  the  revolution,  toward  those  who 
would  come  with  their  capital  and  their  technical 
knowledge  to  help  its  revival.  On  the  contrary, 
the  fact  that  the  Russian  delegation  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  settlement  of  debts  takes  into  most 
serious  account  the  interests  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple and  the  economic  possibilities  of  Russia 
proves  it  desires  only  to  assume  engagements 
which  it  is  sure  Russia  can  carry  out. 


[Dutch  Cartoon] 


Dc  Amsterdammer ,  Amsterdam, 
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It  is  to  be  observed  that  more  than  one  among 
the  States  represented  at  the  conference  of  Genoa 
have  in  the  past  repudiated  debts  and  obligations 
contracted  by  it.  More  than  one  State  has  con- 
fiscated and  sequestrated  the  property  of  for- 
eigners or  its  own  nationals  without  having  been 
subjected  on  that  account  to  the  ostracism 
applied  to  Soviet  Russia. 

Allied  Motives  Questioned 

The  insistence  shown  by  certain  powers  in  ex- 
cluding Russia  from  international  economic  and 
political  life,  and  in  refusing  her  equality  of 
treatment,  is  difficult  to  explain  by  failure  to 
satisfy  certain  demands  of  a  financial  character. 
If  one  considers  how  much  this  attitude  has  cost 
the  world,  has  cost  the  States  which  inaugurated 
it,  has  cost  Russia  herself  which  for  nearly  five 
years  has  suffered  the  dreadful  consequences,  one 
would  with  difficulty  believe  that  it  is  only  the 
interests  of  bondholders  and  the  owners  of 
nationalized  property  which  are  concerned. 

The  incidents  of  the  last  few  days,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  restitution  of  nationalized 
property  to  its  former  owners,  show  clearly  that 
on  to  a  question  which  in  itself  is  purely  mate- 
rial has  been  grafted  a  political  question.  The 
struggle  which  is  taking  place  at  Genoa  around 
the  Russian  rirblem  has  a  more  distant  and  more 
elevated  objective.  Political  and  social  reaction 
which  in  most  countries  followed  the  years  of 
war  seeks  to  defeat  Soviet  Russia,  which  repre- 
sents the  collective  tendency  in  social  organiza- 
tion and  complete  the  triumph  of  capitalistic 
individualism. 

The  Soviet  delegation  has  refused,  and  still 
refuses,  to  introduce  into  the  current  discussion 
any  kind  of  political  tendency.  But  it  cannot 
refrain  from  pointing  out  tnat  this  effort  to  make 
the  program  of  a  party  or  social  system  triumph 
at  Genoa  is  contrary  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  first  Cannes  resolutions.  If  the  labors  of 
the  conference  are  threatened,  full  responsibility 
will  fall  on  those  powers  who,  putting  themselves 
in  opposition  to  the  general  wish  for  an  agree- 
ment, place  the  interests  of  certain  social  groups 
above  the  common  interest  of  Europe. 

The  Russian  delegation  points  out  that  the 
preamble  of  the  memorandum  of  the  2d  of  May 
seeks  to  establish  the  view  that  a  more  prolonged 
period  of  economic  isolation  for  Russia  would 
only  injure  her  and  that  in  the  meantime  the 
remaining  European  countries  would  find  means 
of  escape  from  their  economic  troubles.  The 
object  of  this  declaration  is  clearly,  that  Russia, 
who  needs  the  collaboration  of  other  powers  for 
her  economic  recovery,  must  alone  endure  the 
sacrifices  that  this  collaboration  involves. 

This  declaration  is  contrary  to  the  general 
opinion  which  by  statements  of  competent  men 
and  by  repeated  manifestations  on  the  part  of 
the  working  classes,  has  shown  that  Russia  can- 
not be  replaced  by  any  substitute  and  that  her 
absence  from  the  world  market  introduces  dis- 
turbances which  no  artifice  can  remedy.  The 
place  of  Russia  cannot  be  taken  by  any  but 
Russia  herself. 

The  isolation  of  Russia  has  political  conse- 
quences not  less  grave  than  its  economic  conse- 
quences.    The  security  of  Europe  and  the  peace 


of  the  world  call  for  the  suppression  of  this  ab- 
normal condition  of  affairs.  As  long  as  Russia 
remains  in  a  sort  of  economic  and  political  quar- 
antine this  state  of  affairs  cannot  but  encourage 
military  adventurers  in  certain  countries,  whether 
near  or  far  from  Russia,  who,  assuming  the  role 
of  the  "  police  of  European  civilization "  seek 
to  trouble  the  peace  and  secure  the  territory  and 
wealth  of  Russia  and  other  Soviet  republics. 

For  this  reason  the  solution  of  the  Russian 
problem  will  not  advance  by  a  single  inch  unless 
the  powers  assembled  at  Genoa  accept  the  idea 
that  the  sacrifices  they  demand  from  Russia  must 
find  their  counterpart  in  analogous  sacrifices  oa 
their  own  part. 

Credits  and  Political  Clauses 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  on 
the  20th  of  April  the  Russian  delegation  made 
some  important  concessions,  at  the  same  time 
putting  forward  the  question  of  credits  and  loans 
to  be  granted  to  the  Russian  Government.  At  the 
first  sitting  of  the  experts'  committee  the  Russian 
delegation  asked  for  a  detailed  examination  by 
experts  of  this  question.  But  the  committee  of 
experts,  as  we  have  already  said,  rejected  this 
proposal. 

Neither  does  this  question  of  so  considerable 
an  interest  for  Russia  meet  with  any  answer  in 
the  memorandum  of  the  2d  of  May.  Instead, 
credits  are  to  be  granted  to  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, the  preamble  of  the  memorandum  sets  forth, 
credits  which  various  Governments  are  prepared 
to  grant  those  nationals  of  other  States  who  wish 
to  trade  with  Russia,  but  this  question,  however 
interesting  it  may  be  for  the  private  traders  of 
other  countries,  has  no  relation  to  the  question 
put  by  the  Russian  delegation.  Moreover,  these 
private  merchants  and  manufacturers  cannot  em- 
ploy these  credits  to  the  full  extent  if  the  Rus- 
sian Government  is  not  assured  of  the  financial 
means  necessary  to  assist  the  productive  powers 
of  the  country,  an  indispensable  condition  of 
commercial  relations  of  any  importance  between 
Russia  and  other  countries. 

If  the  Russian  Government  lacks  financial  re- 
sources or  credits  to  assist  industry  and  agricul- 
ture, restore  the  means  of  transport  and  establish 
a  stable  currency  by  stopping  the  issue  of  con- 
tinually depreciating  paper  rubles,  foreign  com- 
mercial relations  of  any  magnitude  will  be  met  by 
very  great  difficulties.  Moreover,  measures  aimed 
at  the  relief  of  Russia  can  only  be  applied  by  the 
Government  itself  or  according  to  a  scheme  drawn 
up  in  advance.  The  Russian  delegation  had  in- 
tended to  put  before  the  conference  such  a 
scheme  worked  out  by  competent  scientific  and 
industrial  authorities. 

It  is  not  without  astonishment  that  the  Rus- 
sian delegation  observes  that  in  the  memorandum 
of  the  2d  of  May  general  considerations  contain- 
ing no  definite  proposals  are  put  forward  with 
regard  to  the  main  question  of  the  relief  of  Rus- 
sia, while  the  question  of  the  settlement  of  inter- 
governmental debts  and  private  claims  is  put  for- 
ward in  a  form  which  aims  at  foreseeing  the 
smallest  details. 

The  Russian  delegation  considers  this  proposi- 
tion a  vain  attempt  to  obtain  the  recognition  by 
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Russia  of  treaties  concluded  by  other  States.  But 
that  is  a  political  question  which  Russia  is  ready 
to  discuss  with  the  interested  powers  at  an  op- 
portune moment. 

Another  political  question  artificially  intro- 
duced into  the  memorandum  is  provided  for  in 
Clause  13  on  the  relations  between  Rumania  and 
Russia.  As  this  question  forms  part  of  the  whole 
political,  territorial  and  other  questions  at  issue 
between  Russia  and  Rumania  it  cannot  be  ex- 
amined separately. 

But  the  Russian  delegation  above  all  expresses 
its  surprise  at  seeing  raised  in  the  memorandum 
the  question  of  peace  in  Asia  Minor,  all  the 
more  as  in  spite  of  a  proposal  from  Russia  that 
Turkey  should  be  invited  to  the  conference  at 
Genoa  she  was  excluded.  Indeed,  it  is  precisely 
the  presence  jf  Turkey  at  the  conference  that 
would  have  contributed  to  the  restoration  of  peace 
in  Asia  Minor.  Russia  on  her  side,  having  re- 
gard to  her  relations  of  close  friendship  with 
Turkey,  would  have  contributed  to  obtain  the  end 
desired. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  strict  neutrality  which 
the  memorandum  of  May  2  requires  from  Russia 
in  the  war  which  is  being  waged  on  Turkish 
territory,  it  can  only  be  the  neutrality  which  is 
required  of  all  powers  by  international  law  and 
conventions. 

The  Russian  delegation  is  no  less  surprised  to 
see  that  in  this  financial  agreement  and  at  the 
head  of  all  its  clauses  are  political  clauses  which 
until  now  have  never  appeared  in  the  Russian 
delegation's  discussion  with  other  delegations. 

The  memorandum  picks  out  from  those  Cannes 
conditions  which  have  a  political  bearing  and 
which  are  otherwise  accepted  by  the  Russian 
Government  one  separate  condition,  the  fifth,  con- 
cerning subversive  propaganda,  gives  it  a  new 
meaning  and  makes  it  a  unilateral  obligation  of 
Russia.  Yet  the  Russian  Governm  '*it  has  demon- 
strated more  than  once  that  true  subversive 
propaganda  through  organization  and  dispatch  of 
armed  bands  has  been  at  work  in  certain  coun- 
tries neighboring  upon  Russia  and,  indeed,  signa- 
tories of  the  memorandum. 

The  memorandum,  giving  a  new  extension  of 
this  Cannes  condition,  asks  that  Russia  should 
suppress  all  attempts  in  its  territory  to  assist 
revolutionary  movements  in  other  States.  But  if 
by  this  formula  the  memorandum  is  intended  to 
prohibit  the  activity  of  political  parties  or  labor 
organizations,  the  Russian  delegation  cannot  ac- 
cept such  prohibition  unless  the  activity  in  ques- 
tion is  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land. 

In  the  same  clause  the  memorandum  asks  that 
Russia  should  refrain  from  any  action  which 
might  disturb  the  territorial  and  political  status 
quo  of  other  States. 

Passing  to  other  clauses  of  the  memorandum 
the  Russian  delegation  is  compelled  to  observe 
that  the  general  tenor  of  the  claims  set  out 
therein  is  the  product  of  changes  produced  by 
the  Russian  revolution. 

Precedents  of  Other  Revolutions 

It  is  not  for  the  Russian  delegation  to  justify 
this  great  act  of  the  Russian  people  before  an 
assembly  of  powers  among  which  many  count  in 
their  history  more  than  one  revolution;    but   the 


Russian  delegation  is  obliged  to  recall  a  principle 
of  right,  namely,  that  revolutions  which  are  a 
violent  rupture  with  tne  past  carry  with  them 
a  new  juridical  status  in  the  external  and  internal 
relations  of  States. 

Governments  and  systems  of  government  which 
have  emerged  from  a  revolution  are  not  bound  to 
respect  the  obligations  of  Governments  which  have 
lapsed.  The  French  Convention,  of  which  France 
considers  herself  the  legitimate  successor,  pro- 
claimed on  the  22d  of  September,  1792,  that  "  the 
sovereignty  of  peoples  is  not  bound  by  the  treaties 
of  tyrants."  In  conformity  with  this  declaration 
revolutionary  France  not  only  tore  up  the  politi- 
cal treaties  of  the  old  regime  with  foreign  coun- 
tries but  also  repudiated  its  national  debt.  She 
only  consented,  and  that  from  motives  of  political 
opportunism,  to  pay  one-third.  This  was  the  tiers 
consolide,  on  which  interest  only  began  to  be 
regularly  paid  at  the  commencement  of  the  ninC" 
teenth  century. 

This  practice,  which  has  been  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  a  doctrine  by  eminent  lawyers,  has  been 
followed  almost  constantly  by  Governments  which 
have  resulted  from  a  revolution  or  a  war  of 
liberation. 

The  United  States  has  repudiated  the  treaties 
of  its  predecessors,  England  and  Spain.  Again 
the  Governments  of  victorious  States  during  war 
and  particularly  at  the  conclusion  of  peace 
treaties  have  not  hesitated  to  seize  the  goods  of 
the  nationals  of  vanquished  States  situated  within 
their  territory,  and  even  within  foreign  territory. 

In  conformity  with  precedent,  Russia  cannot  be 
compelled  to  assume  any  responsibility  toward 
foreign  powers  and  their  nationals  for  the  annul- 
ment of  the  public  debt  and  for  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  private  property. 

There  is  a  further  question  of  right.  Is  the 
Government  of  Russia  really  responsible  for  dam- 
ages caused  to  property  rights  and  interests  of 
foreign  nationals  by  reason  of  the  civil  war  other 
than  those  which  have  been  caused  by  this  Gov- 
ernment's own  acts;  that  is  to  say,  other  than 
the  annulment  of  debt  and  the  nationalization  of 
property? 

Here  again  judicial  doctrine  is  entirely  in  favor 
of  the  Russian  Government.  Revolution,  like  all 
other  great  popular  movements  being  akin  to 
force  majeure,  does  not  confer  upon  those  who 
have  suffered  from  it  any  title  to  indemnity. 
When  foreign  citizens  supported  by  their  Govern- 
ments demanded  from  the  Czarist  Government  re- 
payment of  losses  caused  by  the  revolutionary 
events  of  1905-06  the  latter  rejected  their  demands 
and  based  its  action  on  the  consideration  that,  not 
having  accorded  payment  for  damages  to  its 
own  subjects  for  similar  events,  it  was  unable  to 
place  foreigners  in  a  privileged  position. 

Thus  from  the  point  of  view  of  law  Russia  is 
in  no  way  bound  to  pay  debts  of  the  past,  to 
make  restitution  of  property  or  to  compensate  its 
former  owners  any  more  than  she  is  bound  to 
pay  compensation  for  other  losses  suffered  by 
foreign  nations,  either  as  the  result  of  legislation 
which  Russia  had  chosen  in  the  exercise  of  her 
sovereign  rights  to  give  herself  or  as  a  result  of 
the  events  of  the  revolution. 
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Allies  Reject  Reciprocity 

None  the  less,  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and 
with  the  view  of  reaching  an  agreement  with  all 
powers,  Russia  has  accepted  the  principles  con- 
tained in  the  third  Cannes  resolution  on  condi- 
tion that  it  be  made  reciprocal.  This  reciprocity 
further — that  is  to  say  the  obligation  resting  on 
every  Government  to  compensate  loss  caused  by 
its  acts  or  negligence — was  laid  down  in  the 
official  interpretations  of  the  third  Cannes  reso- 
lution which  have  already  been  referred  to  in 
the  first  Russian  memorandum. 

Making  exception  of  war  debts,  which,  being 
of  quite  specific  origin,  were  extinguished  by  the 
very  fact  that  Russia  having  dissociated  herself 
from  the  war  and  having  taken  no  part  in  the 
division  of  its  resulting  advantages  could  not 
take  its  expenses  on  her  shoulders,  the  Russian 
delegation  has  declared  itself  prepared  to  accept 
liabilities  for  the  payment  of  public  debts  on 
condition  that  losses  caused  Russia  by  interven- 
tion and  by  blockade  are  recognized. 

In  law  the  Russian  counter-claims  are  infinitely 
better  justified  than  the  claims  of  the  Allies  and 
the  nationals.  Practice  and  theory  agree  in  im- 
posing responsibility  for  losses  caused  by  inter- 
vention and  blockade  on  Governments  which  in- 
stitute them.  Without  quoting  other  cases,  we 
shall  limit  ourselves  to  recalling  the  decisions  of 
the  Court  of  Arbitration  at  Geneva,  Sept.  14, 
1872,  in  the  terms  of  which  Great  Britain  had 
to  pay  the  United  States  $15,500,000  for  losses 
caused  to  that  country  by  the  privateer  Alabama, 
which  in  the  Civil  War  between  the  Northern 
and  Southern  States  assisted  the  latter. 

Intervention  and  blockade  on  the  part  of  the 
Allies  and  neutrals  against  Russia  constituted  on 
their  part  official  acts  of  war.  Documents  which 
are  published  in  Annex  II.  of  the  first  Russian 
memorandum  clearly  prove  that  the  chiefs  of  the 
counter-revolutionary  armies  were  such  only  in 
appearance  and  that  ine  real  commanders  were 
foreign  generals  sent  specially  for  that  purpose 
by  certain  powers.  These  powers  not  only  took 
a  direct  part  in  tie  civil  war  but  are  its  authors. 

But  in  its  desire  to  reach  a  practical  agreement 
the  Russian  delegation  as  result  of  conversations 
at  the  Villa  d'Albertis  entered  on  concessions  of 
the  widest  description  and  declared  itself  dis- 
posed conditionally  to  renounce  its  counter-claims 
and  accept  the  engagements  of  the  former  Gov- 
ernment in  exchange  for  a  number  of  concessions 
on  •  the  part  of  the  powers,  the  most  important 
being  real  credits  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Russian  Government  amounting  to  a  sum  to  be 
determined  in  advance. 

Unfortunately  this  engagement  by  the  powers 
has  not  been  kept.  The  memorandum  says  noth- 
ing definite  concerning  the  credits  which  the  sig- 
natories would  be  ready  to  grant  the  Russian 
Government,  and  the  credit  which  they  promise 
to  grant  to  their  nationals  trading  with  Russia 
bear  a  discretionary  character. 

In  the  same  way  the  memorandum  entirely 
defers  the  question  of  war  debts,  of  which  can- 
cellation was  one  of  the  conditions  of  renuncia- 
tion by  Russia  of  her  counter-claims.  The  mem- 
orandum similarly  leaves  for  discussion  a  mora- 
torium  and  the  cancellation  of  interest   on  pre- 


war debts,  remitting  the  final  decision  of  this 
question  to  the  competence  of  an  arbitral  tribunal 
instead  of  fixing  it  in  agreement  itself,  contrary 
to  that  which  is  provided  even  in  the  London 
memorandum. 

In  the  same  way  the  signatories  of  the  mem- 
orandum in  freeing  themselves  of  obligations 
recognize  that  the  opposite  party  is  equally  freed 
from  them.  In  this  manner  the  laborious  negotia- 
tions which  resulted  in  agreement  at  the  Villa 
d'Albertis  have  been  rendered  vain.  The  Rus- 
sian delegation  does  not  wish  to  ask  upon  what 
powers  the  responsibility  for  this  rests,  but  in  any 
case  it  is  not  upon  Russia. 

Property  Clause  Impracticable 

The  negotiations  have  been  made  still  more  dif- 
ficult by  the  obstinacy  of  certain  States  in  seek- 
ing to  impose  upon  Russia  by  Article  7  obliga- 
tions inconsistent  with  her  social  system  and  with 
the  first  article  of  the  Cannes  resolutions. 

Clause  7  begins  by  a  fine  preamble  recognizing 
the  soveieign  right  of  Russia  to  organize  as  she 
thinks  fit  in  her  own  territory  her  system  of 
property,  her  economic  system  and  her  Govern- 
ment, but  even  the  text  of  the  clause  is  in  fla- 
grant contradiction  with  the  preamble.  The  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Russian  State  becomes  the  sport 
of  fortune.  It  can  be  put  in  check  by  decisions 
of  a  mixed  arbitral  tribunal  composed  of  four 
foreigners  and  one  Russian  who  will  decide  in 
the  last  resort  if  the  interests  of  foreigners  are 
to  be  repaired,  returned  or  indemnified. 

On  this  subject  the  Russian  delegation  must 
observe  that  in  examination  of  disputes  of  this 
kind  particular  disagreements  will  result  in  fatally 
opposing  to  one  another  two  forms  of  property, 
the  antagonism  of  which  assumes  today  for  the 
first  lime  in  history  a  real  and  practical  char- 
acter. In  these  conditions  there  should  be  no 
question  of  an  impartial  super-arbiter,  and, 
according  to  the  sense  of  clause  7,  the  role  of 
super-arbiter  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  inter- 
vention of  foreigners  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Russia  and  would  be  equivalent  to  suppressing  in 
practice  the  inviolability  of  the  existing  system 
of  property  in  Russia  recognized  at  the  begin- 
ning of  clause  7. 

Further,  the  Russian  delegation  considers  that 
there  is  no  practical  character  in  clause  7.  The 
presence  of  this  clause  in  the  memorandum  of 
the  2d  of  May  can  only  be  explained  by  a  desire 
to  satisfy  class  or  party  feelings.  It  cannot  possi- 
bly be  considered  as  the  result  of  adequate  knowl- 
edge of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Russia. 

Without  mentioning  the  everlasting  disputes  to 
which  this  clause  will  give  rise  between  claimants 
and  the  Russian  Government  and  between  the 
latter  and  foreign  powers,  clause  7,  far  from 
creating  between  the  Soviet  regime  and  the  cap- 
italist regime  that  mutual  tolerance  which  is  a 
condition  of  fertile  collaboration,  will  only  en- 
venom the  relations  between  these  various  parties. 
Foreigners  who  enter  Russia,  not  as  a  result  of 
friendly  agreement  with  the  Russian  Government 
to  work  under  the  protection  of  Russian  laws, 
but  in  virtue  of  a  decision  of  the  mixed  arbitral 
tribunal,  would  soon  feel  that  there  was  general 
hostility  opposed  to  them. 
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On  its  side  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, in  order  to  make  it  possible  for 
former  owners  of  nationalized  prop- 
erty to  apply  their  technical  knowl- 
edge and  their  capital  to  the  economic 
reconstruction  of  Russia  and  for  their 
own  advantage,  has  recognized  that 
they  must  enjoy  preferential  rights  in 
all  cases  where  their  former  property 
is  granted  as  a  concession  either  in 
the  form  of  a  lease  or  in  the  form  of 
a  mixed  company  formed  between  the 
State  and  foreign  capital,  or  in  any 
other  form  providing  for  the  partici- 
pation of  foreigners. 

In  the  same  way  the  Russian  dele- 
gation takes  note  that  the  interested 
powers,  while  reserving  all  their  solici- 
tude for  a  small  group  of  foreign  capi- 
talists and  while  displaying  an  inex- 
plicable doctrinaire  intransigence, 
have  sacrificed  very  many  foreign 
capitalists  desirous  of  profiting  from 
the  facilities  and  guarantees  which  the 
Russian  Government  has  given  to 
them  to  return  to  their  work  in 
Russia. 

The  Russian  delegation  takes  note, 
also,  that  the  interested  powers  have 
sacrificed  at  the  same  time  the  inter- 
ests of  a  mass  of  small  holders  of 
Russian  loans  and  the  interests  also 
of  a  mass  of  small  foreign  owners, 
whose  property  has  been  nationalized 
or  sequestered,  and  whom  the  Rus- 
sian Government  intended  to  include 
among  the  claimants  of  justice  and  the  good 
foundation  of  whose  claims  it  recognized. 

The  Russian  delegation  cannot  refrain  from 
expressing  its  surprise  that  powers  like  France, 
where  are  to  be  found  the  majority  of  small 
holders  of  Russian  loans,  should  have  insisted 
most  strongly  on  the  restitution  of  property  while 
subordinating  the  interests  of  small  holders  of 
Russian  loans  to  those  of  certain  groups  who 
demand  restitution  of  their  property. 

Mutual  Concessions  Only  Solution 

The  Russian  Government  sent  its  representa- 
tives to  the  Genoa  conference  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  there  with  other  States  represented  an 
agreement  which,  without  infringing  on  the  po- 
litical and  social  regime  established  as  the  result 
of  the  revolution  and  intervention  victoriously 
repulsed,  would  bring  about,  not  aggravation,  but 
improvement  of  the  economic  and  financial  situ- 
ation of  Russia,  and  which  would  at  the  same 
time  open  the  way  to  improvement  in  the  eco- 
nomic situation  of  Europe. 

But  such  a  result  implied  that  the  foreign 
powers  who  had  organized  armed  intervention  in 
Russia  would  cease  to  hold  toward  Russia  lan- 
guage held  between  conqueror  and  conquered. 
Russia  not  having  been  conquered.  The  only 
language  which  would  result  in  a  common  agree- 
ment wag  that  which  is  the  language  held  be- 
tween States  negotiating  on  a  footing  of  equality. 

Russia  is  still  ready,  in  order  to  assure  success 
and  agreement,  to  consent  to  important  conces- 


[Italian  Cartoon] 
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sions  to  foreign  powers,  but  upon  the  absolute 
condition  that  concessions  equivalent  to  and  cor- 
responding to  these  concessions  are  made  in  favor 
of  the  Russian  people  by  the  other  contracting 
parties.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  of  Russia 
could  not  accept  an  agreement  in  which  these 
concessions  were  not  balanced  by  real  and  cor- 
responding advantages. 

Another  matter  of  importance  suggested  by  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation  would  be  mutual  can- 
cellation of  claims  and  counter-claims  originating 
from  the  past  and  standing  between  Russia  and 
the  other  powers.  But  here,  also,  the  Russian 
Government  is  determined  to  respect  the  interests 
of  small  bondholders. 

If,  nevertheless,  the  powers  wish  to  consider  a 
solution  of  the  financial  difficulties  outstanding 
between  themselves  and  Russia,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  this  question  necessitates, 
from  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  claims  pre- 
sented to  Russia,  a  study  more  profound  and  an 
appreciation  more  just  of  the  credits  available 
for  her,  this  task  could  be  entrusted  to  a  mixed 
committee  of  experts  nominated  by  the  confer- 
ence. The  labors  of  this  committee  would  have 
to  begin  at  a  date  and  at  a  place  to  be  deter- 
mined by  common  agreement. 

The  Russian  delegation  takes  note  that  the 
great  obstacle  against  which  the  conference  has 
so  far  come  is  this,  namely,  that  the  idea  of  reci- 
procity, to  which  attention  is  called  above,  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  recognized  by  all  the  powers.  But 
the  Russian  delegation  cannot  refrain  from  point- 
ing out  that  the  preliminary  conversations  which 
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have  already  been  held  have  opened  the  way  to  a 
closer  understanding  between  Soviet  Russia  and 
the  foreign  powers. 

The  Russian  delegation  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  differences  which  have  appeared  in  the  course 
of  the  solution  of  the  financial  difficulties  be- 
tween itself  and  the  foreign  powers  ought  not  to 
prove  an  obstacle  to  the  possibility  and  necessity 
oi"  a  solution  here  in  Genoa  of  other  problems 
interesting  all  countries  alike,  and,  in  the  first 
place,  problems  touching  reconstruction  in  the 
economic  sphere  of  Europe  and  of  Russia  and  the 
consolidation  of  peace. 

Russia  came  to  the  conference  with  conciliatory 
intentions.  She  still  hopes  that  her  efforts  in 
this  direction  will  be  crowned  with  success. 

New  Parley  at  The  Hague 

After  full  consideration  of  the  Russian 
reply,  the  delegations  unanimously  agreed 
that  all  hope  of  reaching  an  economic 
settlement  with  the  Soviet  Government  at 
Genoa  must  be  abandoned.  The  impos- 
sibility of  realizing  Lloyd  George's  other 
project— the  making  of  a  ten-year  non- 
aggressive  treaty — was  generally  admitted, 
for  this  plan  depended  primarily  on  the 
success  of  an  economic  arrangement  with 
Russia.  Lloyd  George's  unflagging  perse- 
verance, however,  was  seen  in  his  an- 
nouncement on  May  12  that  the  Russian 
suggestion  for  a  commission  of  experts  to 
study  Russian  finances  and  the  possibili- 
ties of  reconstruction  would  be  supported 
by  the  British  delegation. 

This  proposal  was  formally  made  by 
him  before  the  political  subcommission 
on  May  13,  with  an  additional  proposal 
that  during  the  period  of  the  commis- 
sion's labors — estimated  at  about  four 
months — a  truce  should  be  declared  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  rest  of  Europe  on 
the  basis  of  existing  frontiers — a  tempo- 
rary substitute  for  the  ten-year  peace  com- 
pact for  which  he  had  hoped.  The  imme- 
diate objection  of  the  French  delegation 
to  the  admission  of  Russian  delegates  to 
this  commission  led  Lloyd  George  to  pro- 
pose the  creation  of  two  separate  commis- 


sions, representing  the  Allies  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Russians  on  the  other,  on 
the  understanding  that  the  Soviet  body  be 
asked  to  meet  with  the  allied  commission 
when  joint  sessions  showed  themselves  to 
be  necessary. 

M.  Tchitcherin,  head  of  the  Russian  dele- 
gation, objected  strenuously  to  Russia's 
exclusion,  and  told  the  British  Premier 
that  Russia  would  not  accept  this  plan. 
Lloyd  George,  however,  succeeded  on  May 
14  in  securing  an  agreement  to  begin  a 
new  attempt  at  settlement  at  The  Hague  on 
June  15,  the  main  issues  to  be  decided  be- 
tween then  and  the  end  of  October  being 
Russian  credits,  debts  and  private  prop- 
erty. All  the  powers  pledged  themselves 
to  conclude  no  separate  treaties  with  Rus- 
sia up  to  Oct.  26.  A  special  invitation  was 
transmitted  to  the  United  States  through 
Ambassador  Child.  Secretary  Hughes  de- 
clined this  invitation  on  May  15,  reiterat- 
ing the  American  position  that  the  whole 
question  of  Russian  reconstruction  and  re- 
establishment  of  commerce  and  credit  must 
be  preceded  by  fundamental  changes  in 
the   policy  of  the   Soviet  Government. 

The  last  obstacle  to  this  scheme  was 
overcome  on  May  15,  when  M.  Tchitcherin, 
after  an  energetic  note  transmitted  the 
night  before,  declaring  that  the  two-com- 
mission plan  would  be  rejected  by  Russia, 
changed  his  mind  after  a  long  interview 
with  Lloyd  George  and  Signor  Facta,  who 
convinced  him  that  the  double-commis- 
sion plan  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
Russians   rather  than   a   handicap. 

The  receipt  of  the  American  refusal  to 
participate  in  the  new  discussions  caused 
keen  disappointment  at  Genoa  among  all 
the  delegations.  Lloyd  George  showed 
fatigue  and  unusual  depression.  Mean- 
while the  final  scenes  of  the  Genoa  confer- 
ence were  being  enacted,  and  by  May  16  it 
was  generally  expected  that  the  final  ad- 
journment would  come  before  the  end  of 
the  week. 


[For  text  of  the  American  refusal  to  take  part  in  a  new  conference  see  page  544.] 


THE  UPPER   SILESIAN   SETTLEMENT 

Final  acceptance,  by  the  German  and  Polish  Foreign  Ministers, 
at  Genoa,  of  the  League  of  Nations'  boundaries  in  the  plebiscite 
area  and  their  regulation  of  mutual  industrial  and  economic 
rights,  the  culmination  of  many  months'  labors  at  Geneva 


ONE  of  the  most  important  indirect  re- 
sults of  the  Genoa  conference,  from 
the  viewpoint  of  European  peace,  was 
the  private  settlement  by  the  German  and 
Polish  delegates  of  the  last  differences  ex- 
isting between  their  respective  Govern- 
ments with  regard  to  the  status  of  Upper 
Silesia.  Final  agreement  was  reached  by 
Dr.  Rathenau,  the  German  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, and  M.  Skirmunt,  the  Polish  Foreign 
Minister,  on  May  9,  to  accept  the  League 
of  Nations'  decision  defining  the  German- 
Polish  boundaries,  but  to  effect  the  terri- 
torial division  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve 
the  area's  economic  unity.  The  entire  agree- 
ment, which  was  very  long,  comprising 
more  than  600  articles,  completed  the  work 
of  the  Permanent  German-Polish  Commis- 
sion at  Geneva.  Its  signature  at  Geneva 
was  imminently  expected  on  May  14.  The 
convention  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
complex  diplomatic  accords  drafted  in  re- 
cent years,  regulating  as  it  did  the  intrica- 
cies of  the  industrial  region,  and  solving 
the  problems  of  a  situation  where,  in  many 
instances,  raw  materials  and  fuel  were  in 
one  country  and  factories  in  another  and 
where  workmen  living  in  Poland  did  their 
day's  work  in  Germany.  The  agreements 
which  it  embodied  were  to  remain  in  force 
for  fifteen  years. 

The  compact  thus  confirmed  the  deci- 
sion of  the  League  of  Nations,  to  which 
body. the  whole  question  of  boundaries  was 
referred  by  the  Supreme  Council  after 
England  and  France  had  found  it  impos- 
sible to  harmonize  the  perplexing  results 
of  the  plebiscite.  This  decision  was  reached 
by  the  Council  of  the  League  in  October, 
192L  On  Oct.  20  the  allied  Governments 
accepted  the  Council's  recommendations, 
and  agreed  that  the  Polish  and  German 
Governments  should  appoint  representa- 
tives to  negotiate  a  convention  safeguard- 
ing the  minorities,  and  providing  the  eco- 
nomic guarantees  which  the  Council  had 
cited  as  necessary.     As  Chairman  of.  this 


conference,  which  met  in  Geneva,  the 
Council  appointed  M.  Calonder,  ex-Pres- 
ident of  the  Swiss  Confederation.  Ger- 
many and  Poland  appointed  three  plenipo- 
tentiaries each.  Sub-commissions  on  rail- 
ways, distribution  of  water  and  electricity, 
nationality  and  domicile,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  minorities  were  at  once  set  up,  and 
all  of  these,  except  the  last,  sat  in  Upper 
Silesia.  M.  Calonder  spent  considerable 
time  in  Upper  Silesia  working  with  them. 
Progress  was  slow,  M.  Calonder's  principle 
being  to  advance  by  mutual  agreement 
rather  than  by  majority  decisions.  By  the 
beginning  of  March  considerable  progress 
had  been  made.  One  sub-commission  after 
the  other  reached  complete  agreement, 
until  eventually  the  points  in  dispute  were 
reduced  to  three,  and  finally  to  one. 

This  last  outstanding  issue — the  ques- 
tion of  Poland's  right  under  Articles  92 
and  297  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  to  liqui- 
date the  private  property  of  Germans  in 
the  plebiscite  area — was  earnestly  debated 
at  the  public  session  held  at  Geneva  on 
March  23.  Article  297  gave  the  allied 
and  associated  powers  a  general  right  to 
retain  and  liquidate  such  property,  while 
Article  92  made  special  provisions  Tor 
such  liquidation  "  in  all  the  German  terri- 
tory transferred  in  accordance  with  the 
present  treaty  (to  Poland),  and  recog- 
nized as  forming  definitively  part  of 
Poland."  Under  the  award  of  Oct.  20, 
Poland  was  to  renounce  for  a  period  of 
fifteen  years  the  powers  granted  under 
Article  92  for  the  expropriation  of  indus- 
trial undertakings,  mines,  &c.  Poland 
argued  that  she  thus  possessed  under  the 
treaty  the  right  to  liquidate  any  property 
other  than  the  categories  excluded,  and 
that  neither  the  conference  nor  its  Chair- 
man had  jurisdiction  to  abrogate  those 
rights. 

The  Germans  argued,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  settlement  of  October,  1920,  es- 
tablished  a  traditional    period   in   Upper 
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Silesia,  during  which  the  economic  life  of 
the  area  was  not  to  be  disturbed,  and  that 
liquidation  of  German  private  property 
would  be  inconsistent  with  this.  They 
further  contended  that  Article  297  was  in- 
tended to  apply  only  to  territory  the  trans- 
fer of  which  to  one  of  the  allied  powers 
had  been  completed  under  the  treaty,  and 
that  liquidation  of  property  was  never  con- 
templated in  any  part  of  an  area  trans- 
ferred after  a  plebiscite,  and  over  two 
years  after  the  signature  of  the  peace 
treaty.  No  agreement  could  be  reached  at 
this  time,  but  on  April  8  M.  Calonder  pre- 
sented proposals  for  an  agreement,  and 
declared  that  if  they  were  not  accepted  by 
April  11,  he  would  solve  the  crisis  by  a 
definite  arbitral  award.  Final  agreement 
on  the  point  in  dispute  was  announced  on 
April  13.  These  were  the  provisions  ac- 
ceded to  on  both  sides: 

German  property  which  can  be  liquidated  by 
Poland  is  divided  into  two  groups — (1)  industry, 
that  is,  mines,  blast  furnaces,  foundries,  muni- 
tions factories,  and  any  concern  employing  over 
600  workers;  and  (2)  estates  with  an  area  of  at 
least  246  acres.  With  regard  to  big  industrial 
undertakings,  Poland  is  entitled  to  proceed  with 
their  liquidation  during  the  next  fifteen  years 
only  if  the  Mixed  Commission  is  of  opinion  that 
their  expropriation  is  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  work.  After  the  period  of  fifteen  years 
Poland  will  be  entitled  to  liquidate  any  big  indus- 
trial undertaking  provided  that  two  years'  notice 
is  given  to  the  owner. 

In  the  case  of  the  second  group  Poland  is 
entitled  to  liquidate  two-thirds  of  the  estate,  with 
the  exception  6f  forests,  which  cannot  be  liqui- 
dated. Poland  must  express  her  desire  tft  liqui- 
date properties  bef6re  Jan.  1,  1925.     Any  differ- 


ence which  may  arise  from  the  application  of  this 
agreement  will  be  submitted  to  the  Permanent 
International  Court  of  Justice. 

It  was  further  announced  on  April  24 
that  the  permanent  commission  had 
reached  full  agreement  on  the  final  de- 
tails of  an  economic  agreement.  Thus  the 
way  was  paved  toward  the  definitive  com- 
pact subscribed  to  by  the  German  and 
Polish  Foreign  Ministers  at  Genoa.  The 
agreement  must  be  ratified  by  the  two  Par- 
liaments within  two  weeks  of  signature.  It 
was  expected  to  be  a  matter  of  only  a  few 
weeks  to  complete  arrangements  for  the 
handing  over  of  the  respective  territories  to 
Germany  and  Poland  and  the  evacuation  of 
the  interallied  tr6ops,  which  are  mostly 
French,  with  small  English  and  Italian 
contingents. 

This  German-Polish  treaty  represents  the 
settlement  of  a  dangerous  conflict,  affect- 
ing not  merely  the  two  parties  in  dispute, 
but  the  peace  of  Europe.  Clashes  between 
Germans  and  Poles  and  French  have  made 
Silesia  a  hotbed  of  trouble  for  many 
months.  The  compact  represents  also  a  tri- 
umph for  the  pacific  policy  followed  by 
M.  Skirmunt  ever  since  he  took  over  the 
portfolio  of  Foreign  Minister  in  the  War- 
saw Cabinet.  The  accord  for  Czechoslo- 
vakia paved  the  way  for  a  working  agree- 
ment with  the  Little  Entente ;  agreement 
with  the  Baltic  States  brought  better  under- 
standing and  agreement  with  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. The  Upper  Silesian  agreement  with 
Germany  completes  the  circle. 


ITALY  AND  FIUME 


IT  was  announced  officially  from  Rome  on 
April  14  that  the  conversations  between  Ital- 
ian and  Jugoslav  representatives,  which  had 
been  resumed  at  Rapallo,  were  proceeding  in  a 
mutually  conciliatory  spirit.  The  Italian  delega- 
tions, under  instructions  from  Rome,  were  em« 
phasizing  the  necessity  of  a  revision  of  the  Rapallo 
Treaty,  and  were  striving,  above  all,  to  find  a  so- 
lution to  the  problem  of  Fiume,  in  order  that  that 
much-tried  city  may  at  last  obtain  a  stable  regime 
and  regain  its  former  prosperity.  The  political 
situation  in  the  so-called  "  free  city  "  changed  but 
little  in  the  month  under  review;  Zanella,  the 
former  President  and  head  of  the  autonomous 
party,  remained  in  Jugoslav  territory  with  fully 
two-thirds  of  the  former.  Constituent  Assembly, 
defied  the  Fascisti  and  the  Italian  Government 
alike,  and  insisted  that  he  was  still  the  legal 
head  of  the  Fiume  Government.  In  Fiume, 
meanwhile,  filled  with  d'Annunzian  legionaries, 
but  provisionally  controlled  by  Italian  forces,  no 


new'  disorders  £>ccurred.  Zanella's  determination 
not  to  yield  jin  iota  was  emphasized  by  the 
message  sent  jyy  him  to  Premier  Facta  on  April 
19  in  reference  to  the  renewed  discussions  with 
Jugoslavia.  The  message  was  couched  in  the 
following  terms: 

"  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  inform  you  that  the 
legally  constituted  Government  of  Fiume  has  not 
authorized  any  one  to  treat  in  the  name  of  and 
for  the  City  of  Fiume,  still  less  to  stipulate  agree- 
ments for  ports  and  railroads.  Fiume  cannot 
recognize  ag  valid,  or  as  entailing  any  responsi- 
bility, these  negotiations  and  agreements  without 
its  own  legal  participation  and  acceptance." 

The  shipping  strike  in  Italy  had  resulted  by 
April  17  in  the  tying  up  of  152  vessels  of  a  total 
tonnage  of  730,755.  *  *  *  Corato,  South 
Italy,  was  visited  again  by  "earth-waves"  on 
May  5.  Many  buildings  were  demolished,  large 
numbers  rendered  homeless,  and  the  population 
was  in  fear  of  new  commotions. 


ITALY'S  RAILWAY  CRISIS 

By  Carleton  Reals* 

Rail  system  of  the  whole  country  facing  ruin  under  State  ownership 
because  of  lowered  efficiency  of  labor,  coupled  with  higher  costs — 
Amazing  examples  of  red  tape  and  lapse  of  discipline 


THE  train  on  which  I  was  traveling 
from  Milan  to  Bologna  last  May 
was  fired  upon  because  it  contained 
a  squadron  of  Fascisti  bound  for  Reg- 
gia  to  attack  the  headquarters  of  the  So- 
cialist Land  League.  We  had  suffered 
other  interruptions — long,  irritating  stops 
at  countryside  crossings  while  the  en- 
gineer tinkered  with  an  engine  that  should 
never  have  left  the  roundhouse.  At  12 
o'clock  this  rattletrap  wheezingly  shunted 
us  on  a  siding  miles  from  nowhere  and 
limped  off  down  the  track.  A  second  en- 
gine did  not  arrive  until  3  o'clock,  so  that 
we  missed  our  luncheon — likewise  all  con- 
nections with  trains  for  Florence.  Two 
weeks  later  I  was  on  another  train  when  it 
was  deserted  twenty  miles  outside  of  Pisa 
by  the  crew,  who  demanded  a  changed 
schedule. 

Such  incidents,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  the  deficit  of  the  Italian  railways  is 
more  than  1,000,000,000  lire  a  year,  forces 
the  realization  that  something  is  very 
wrong. 

Italian  railroad  history  covers  four 
stages:  Originally  the  principal  cities 
were  fed  by  small,  inefficient,  separately 
owned  lines.  As  in  other  countries,  these 
were  gradually  integrated,  until  in  1885  at 
a  meeting  of  railway  officials — the  Con- 
ference of  Genala — the  railways  were  or- 
ganized into  two  large  units  with  natural 
and  exclusive  territories. 

The  period  of  governmental  regulation 
properly  dates  from  1902,  when  the  first 
important  strike  took  place.  At  that  time 
the  Government  intervened  to  support  the 
demands  of  the  unionists,  and  from  then 
on  imposed  regulations  and  determined  or 
modified  rates.  One  of  the  few  salutary 
instances  was  the  establishing  of  a  special 
tariff  for  fruit  products  from  the  south. 

In  1905,  in  order  to  avoid  a  nation-wide 


strike;  the  Government  took  over  the  roads, 
granting  the  workers'  demands.  Since 
then  most  lines  have  been  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  State. 

Under  the  last  year  of  private  owner- 
ship the  railroads  returned  a  profit  of 
64,000,000  lire.  This  gradually  declined 
to  28,000,000  in  1914,  while  the  year  of 
entrance  into  the  war  recorded  a  deficit  of 
21,000,000  lire.  Owing  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  war  supplies,  the  two  subsequent 
vears  showed  the  apparent  benefit  to  the 
treasury  of  4,000,000,000  and  57,000,000,- 
000  lire,  respectively.  The  post-war  years 
have  been  featured  by  an  annual  deficit 
of  over  a  billion  lire  each — the  heaviest 
single  charge  on  the  burdened  Italian 
State. 

This  is  partly  due  to  an  aggravation  of 
natural  difficulties.  The  elongated  shape 
of  the  country,  together  with  the  widely 
varying  density  of  population  and  degrees 
of  development,  has  created  special  prob- 
lems that  have  never  been  satisfactorily 
solved.  Furthermore,  only  20  per  cent,  of 
the  national  area  may  be  considered  level 
country.  The  grades  of  the  roadbeds,  out- 
side of  Lombardy  and  the  Adriatic  Delta 
District,  are  heavier  than  those  of  Switzer- 
land. Even  more  serious  is  the  lack  of 
native  coal  and  iron  deposits,  which  makes 
relative  economy  of  operation  impossible. 

Some  of  the  present  difficulties  also 
spring  from  previous  blunders.  Refore 
the  war  the  railways  of  Italy  had  cost 
more  per  mile  to  operate  than  any  other 
national  system  in  Europe.  If  this  was 
due  in  part  to  the  special  conditions  just 
noted,  it  was  also  a   result  of  penny-wise 

*Mr.  Beals  has  been  in  Italy  since  February, 
1021,  and  has  devoted  the  whole  time  to  investi- 
gating political  and  economic  conditions  there. 
Before  going  to  Italy  he  spent  two  and  a  half 
years  in  Spain  and  Latin  America.  He  has 
contributed  to  periodicals  in  Madrid,  Mexico, 
England  and  the  United  States.— Editor. 
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economy  in  the  original  construction,  of 
lack  of  foresight  as  to  future  traffic,  of 
failure  to  provide  double  tracks,  and  of  a 
lack  of  station  buildings  and  administra- 
tive equipment  in  general. 

Railroads  a  National  Bulwark 

The  war  has  taught  the  Italians  at  least 
one  lesson:  The  railway  system  is  the 
basis  of  any  national  defense.  Cavour,  the 
statesman  of  the  unification,  foresaw  that 
a  greater  problem  than  expelling  the  hated 
Austrians  would  be  that  of  adequately  con- 
necting North  and  South  Italy,  so  far  apart 
geographically,  racially  and  economically; 
he  foresaw  that  a  united  nation  in  such  a 
narrow  and  extended  peninsula  was  de- 
pendent upon  the  proper  development  of 
transportation.  Yet,  though  the  Italians 
are  more  aware  of  this  than  ever  before, 
they  lack  the  means  of  profiting  from  their 
lesson.  All  necessary  extensions,  and  even 
the  replacement  of  outworn  rolling  stock, 
have  had  to  be  largely  deferred  until  after 
the  rebuilding  of  the  lines  running  into 
Austria,  w^hich  connect  with  the  famous 
Tauern  Railway  of  1909.  The  deficit  of 
1,000,000,000  lire,  however,  is  quite  apart 
from  this  reconstruction  work. 

The  immediate  cause  of  this  operating 
deficit  is,  first  of  all,  the  wartime  deterio- 
ration of  rolling  stock,  roadbeds  and  equip- 
ment in  general — a  deterioration  which 
time  and  peace  have  done  little  to  remedy. 

The  railway  budget  shows  two  great 
channels  of  expenditure — coal  and  labor. 
Before  the  war  between  15  and  20  per  cent, 
of  the  outlay  went  for  coal.  Today  54  per 
cent,  of  the  actual  income  is  thus  utilized. 
This  increase  is  accounted  for  by  the  de- 
preciated lira;  the  poorer  quality  of  the 
coal,  which  makes  efficient  firing  impossi- 
ble; the  increased  amount  consumed  by 
worn-out  engines  and  the  diminished  effi- 
ciency of  labor. 

Still  more  pressing  is  the  labor  problem. 
Before  the  war  the  personnel  absorbed  47 
per  cent,  of  the  income;  today  it  accounts 
for  60  per  cent.  The  outlay  has  increased 
from  283,000,000  lire  to  1,270,000,000. 
Numerically,  the  personnel  has  increased 
45  per  cent.,  although  the  traffic  measured 
in  kilometers  is  slightly  less  than  before 
the  war,  and  the  number  of  trains  has  just 
been  reduced  (May  1) .  These  increases  in 
pay  and  number  of  employes  are  to  some 


extent  normal  and  inevitable  with  the 
quadrupled  cost  of  living  since  1914  and 
the  inauguration  of  the  eight-hour  day. 

Higher  Cost  of  Labor 

The  two  sources  of  loss  in  connection 
with  the  labor  problem  may  be  considered 
under  the  allied  heads  of  undiscipline  and 
inefficiency.  Though  the  trend  of  our 
times  may  be  toward  industrial  democracy, 
labor  autonomy  can  be  carried  to  per- 
nicious lengths.  The  Italian  workers  have 
been  content  to  establish  their  power  of 
intervention  in  the  management  without  re- 
gard to  efficiency  or  the  rights  of  the  gen- 
eral public.  Filippo  Tajani,  in  a  recent 
number  of  I  Problemi  Italiani,  makes  the 
following  statement: 

The  railway  workers,  by  virtue  of  their  or- 
ganization, have  acquired  an  extraordinary 
valore  politico.  Today  the  Minister  who  wishes 
to  sign  a  railway  order — as  a  general  manager 
is  supposed  to  do — is  obliged  to  ascertain  the 
attitude  of  the  workers,  90  per  cent,  of  whom 
must  give  their  consent.  Even  so  simple  a 
thing  as  the  change  in  the  hours  of  a  train 
can  be  held  up  by  the  workers,  and  strikes 
have   occurred  where   their   dissent   was  ignored. 

Again,  he  speaks  of  the  establishment  of 
the  eight-hour  day: 

Sometimes  the  concessions  to  workers  have 
bordered  on  the  ridiculous.  The  office  person- 
nel was  undecided  as  to  the  establishment  of 
unit  or  divided  hours.  *  *  *  The  matter  was 
solved  by  letting  every  one  keep  the  hours  he 
chose.  The  consequences  were  so  absurd  that 
the  obligation  to  keep  identical,  undivided  or 
unusual   hours   was   forcibly  re-established. 

In  general  the  railway  workers  have, 
owing  to  their  superior  organization,  bet- 
tered themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
munity and  with  little  regard  for  the  cry- 
ing need  of  efficiency.  In  fact,  certain  ele- 
ments have  taken  delight  in  multiplying 
difficulties  connected  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  eight-hour  system  and  with  the 
chaos  into  which  peace  has  precipitated  the 
railway  administration. 

This  insubordination  is  closely  coupled 
with  inefficiency.  In  1921  the  unit  coal 
consumption  of  the  locomotive  was  20.16 
kilograms,  as  against  13.61  in  1914.  While, 
as  indicated,  this  is  only  partly  due  to  the 
inefficiency  of  the  engineers  and  firemen, 
they  cannot  be  entirely  absolved.  The 
eight-hour  system  has  increased  the  number 
of  workers  30  per  cent.,  and  many  of  those 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  engineer  were  not 
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properly  apprenticed.  Under  private  own- 
ership, the  period  of  apprenticeship  for  a 
fireman  was  eight  years.  Today  it  is  two 
years. 

A  generally  lackadaisical  spirit  prevails. 
Trains  rarely  arrive  on  time.  Shipments 
are  unwarrantedly  delayed.  Loss  and  theft 
of  baggage  are  frequent,  and  the  culprits, 
many  of  whom  are  evidently  in  the  public 
service,  largely  go  unpunished. 

Much  of  this  is  indirectly  traceable  to 
politics  and  bureaucratic  inefficiency.  The 
Italian  electorate  as  a  whole  is  apathetic; 
only  a  small  percentage  goes  to  the  polls. 
The  200,000  railway  workers  are  alert,  in- 
formed, and  hence  constitute  an  aggressive 
political  force.  In  a  Government  whose 
basis  is  patronage  and  on  railroads  where 
every  administrative  act  is  scrutinized  with 
regard,  not  to  efficiency  or  national  needs, 
but  to  the  rights  and  the  well-being  of  the 
employes,  a  Minister  who  values  his  career 
is  usually  willing  to  truckle. 

The  red  tape  is  amazing.  Recently 
relatives  were  shipping  a  young  man's 
dead  body  to  Trieste,  where  arrangements 
had  been  made  for  a  public  military  fu- 
neral. Owing  to  the  vagueness  of  the 
tariff  schedule  a  wrong  declaration  was 
made.  The  shipment  was  held  up  nearly 
a  month  while  the  matter  passed  from  of- 
ficial to  official.  The  relatives  were 
forced  to  pay  a  fine  of  4,000  lire  before 
the  body  could  be  forwarded. 

Labor  Autonomy 

A  friend  of  mine,  traveling  from  Flor- 
ence to  Milan,  packed  an  electric  health 
apparatus  in  her  trunk.  This  was  held 
to  be  in  contravention  of  the  rules;  the 
apparatus  was  seized  and  has  never  been 
returned. 

There  are,  however,  other  and  more  gen- 
eral causes  that  hold  the  Italian  railways 
to  the  vicious  orbit  of  debt,  deterioration, 
inefficiency  and  diminished  traffic.  These 
spring  from  the  war,  and  their  barometer 
is  the  fluctuating  value  of  the  lira,  which 
makes  every  budget  a  conjecture,  increases 
the  cost  of  coal  and  iron  and  reacts  upon 
the  well-being  of  the  country  in  general — 
to  the  particular  detriment  of  the  railways. 
Closely  connected  is  the  fact  of  crippled 
industry.  While  Italy  is  essentially  agra- 
rian,  the   northern   part   is   highly   indus- 


trialized. Prosperous  railroads  depend 
upon  prosperous  industry. 

The  enormous  indebtedness  of  the  Gov- 
ernment—over 100,000,000,000  lire— ef- 
fectually limits  the  amount  of  money  that 
can  be  used  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
roads.  The  Government,  in  the  face  of  a 
budget  deficit  of  over  5,000,000,000  lire, 
dares  not  spend  a  cent  beyond  the  amount 
absolutely  required  for  operating  ex- 
penses. 

The  whole  matter  is  also  tied  up  with 
the  general  loosening  of  social  bonds  since 
the  war.  This  has  displayed  itself  not 
only  in  discontent  of  an  active  and  vicious 
form,  but  also  in  a  widespread  disinclina- 
tion to  reassume  the  ordinary  duties  of 
life,  a  perverted  taste  for  dawdling,  amuse- 
ment and  vice.  If,  since  the  war,  the  ef- 
ficiency .  of  the  Italian  worker  has  de- 
creased, it  should  be  noted  that  the  yield 
per  man  of  the  English  miners,  for  in- 
stance, has  diminished  23  per  cent.;  that 
of  the  French  25  per  cent.,  and  of  the 
German  40  per  cent. 

Recuperation  under  any  circumstances 
will  be  painfully  slow.  But  if  the  Italian 
railways  are  to  avoid  still  further  catas- 
trophe certain  drastic  measures  seem  nec- 
essary. The  most  obvious  are  the  least 
feasible.  A  blanket  increase  of  25  per 
cent,  in  rates  to  cover  the  1,000,000,000 
lire  deficit  would  have  the  opposite  effect, 
although  much  could  be  done  in  the  direc- 
tion of  working  out  a  scientific  schedule. 

The  reduction  of  wages  is  also  out  of 
the  question,  for  the  cost  of  living  in  Italy 
steadily  mounts.  A  cut  in  salaries  is 
equally  futile — they  comprise  but  2  per 
cent,  of  the  total  wage  expenditure;  and 
whereas  wages  have  tripled  and  quad- 
rupled, salaries  have  rarely  more  than 
doubled.  To  abolish  the  eight-hour  day 
in  favor  of  longer  hours  would  prove  in- 
jurious and  dangerous.  The  eight-hour 
day  has  been  established  by  international 
agreement  and  is  a  standard  that  can  be 
abandoned  only  as  a  last  resort. 

The  three  greatest  possibilities  for  re- 
forming the  budget  appear  to  be:  Cur- 
tailment in  the  number  of  employes,  the 
re-establishing  of  system  and  discipline, 
the  abolition  of  bureaucratic  red  tape. 
The  curtailment  in  the  number  of  em- 
ployes must  hit  the  workers  first.  The  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  officials  and  of 
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administrative  employes  has  been  very 
slight.  The  following  table  indicates  the 
relative  distribution: 

Distribution  of  Railway  Employes 

1914. 

Per  Kilo-  Per 

Number,      meter.  Cent. 

Officials    1,500  0.11  0.96 

Managing    Force 13,500  0.99  8.73 

Operators    139,500         10.19  90.31 

1921. 

Per  Kilo-  Per 

Number,      meter.  Cent. 

Officials 1,511  0.10  0.68 

Managing  Force  16,222  1.03  7.29 

Operators    204,935         13.01  92.03 

Premier  Bonomi  attempted  to  carry 
through  the  necessary  curtailment  and 
partly  succeeded,  although  he  was  forced 
to  compromise  his  program  in  the  face  of 
general  strikes  in  Leghorn,  Naples,  Rome 
and  Genoa,  and  the  threat  of  a  nation- 
wide tie-up.  But  no  cut  in  the  number  of 
employes  will  avail  without  a  concomitant 
change  in  the  esprit  de  corps — better  dis- 
cipline and  a  constant  regard  for  the  pub- 
lic and  the  Commonwealth. 

Gradually  it  appears  to  be  dawning 
upon  the  workers  that  they  can  do  nothing 
in  the  face  of  a  deficit  of  1,000,000,000 
lire;  that  public  opinion  will  be  sternly 
against  any  further  inroads  upon  the  pub- 


lic purse;  and  that  their  one  hope  of  bet- 
ter conditions  in  the  future  will  be  a  re- 
turn to  the  ideal  of  efficiency.  Sporadic 
and  ill-considered  strikes  are  now  more 
rare;  the  indiscriminate  stopping  of  trains 
when  and  where  the  crew  may  choose  is 
not  so  frequent;  and  the  unions  are  even 
now  considering  the  question  of  premiums 
to  encourage  the  efficiency  of  individual 
workers. 

Yet,  after  all,  it  is  a  narrow  view  that 
indiscriminately  condemns  management  or 
workers.  Perhaps  a  large  share  of  the 
trouble  is  inherent  in  the  bureaucratic  con- 
trol of  the  railroads  by  politicians.  Most 
certainly  to  a  large  degree  it  is  inherent 
in  the  present  sick  condition  of  Europe, 
and  final  return  to  normalcy  is  contingent 
upon  the  lowering  of  debts,  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  industry  and  commerce,  the 
stabilization  of  the  exchange.  Yet  noth- 
ing is  more  important  for  this  consum- 
mation than  efficient,  adequate  transporta- 
tion. 

The  Italian  railways  are  face  to  face 
with  a  crisis.  If  that  crisis  can  be  avoided 
and  the  foundations  laid  for  sound  recov- 
ery, one  of  the  most  fundamental  of  all 
steps  will  have  been  taken  toward  the 
restoration  of  Italian  credit  in  the  world. 


CZAR'S  MURDER  ORDERED  FROM  MOSCOW 


'T^  HE  question  of  the  Moscow  Soviet's  re- 
-■"  sponsibility  for  the  death  of  the  late 
Czar  was  revived  in  the  last  week  of  April 
by  M.  Tchitcherin's  statement  at  the  Genoa 
Conference  that  responsibility  rested  with 
the  local  Soviet  at  Ekaterinburg,  and  that 
Moscow  did  not  know  of  the  executions 
until  they  had  been  carried  out,  because 
communication  between  Moscow  and 
Ekaterinburg  was  cut  off  through  the 
Czechoslovak  occupation.  This  was  th'e 
moment  which  M.  Nicholas  Sokolov,  for 
many  years  an  investigating  Magistrate 
under  the  imperial  regime  in  Russia, 
chose  to  make  public  the  results  of  his 
three-year  investigation  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  slaying  of  the  Czar's  fam- 
ily. M.  Sokolov  has  gathered  more  than 
3,000  pages  of  testimony,  and  a  gruesome 
collection  of  photographs,  bones  and  rem- 
nants of  clothing.  In  a  statement  to  The 
Associated  Press,  he  said: 

The     inquiry     conclusively     and     indubitably 


proves  that  the  murder  of  the  imperial  family 
was  decided  at  Moscow.  Ekaterinburg,  where 
the  murders  occurred  in  the  night  of  July  16-17, 
1918,  only  carried  out  instructions  received  from 
Moscow.  It  is  absolutely  proved  that  the  plan 
of  murder  was  directed  by  the  President  of  the 
Central  Executive  Committee,  Jacob  Sverdlov. 
He  gave  the  necessary  instructions  to  Shaia 
Golostchokin,  rural  district  military  commissary, 
who  was  at  Moscow  just  before  the  murders. 
Golostchokin  returned  to  Ekaterinburg  with  in- 
structions. It  was  he  who  directed  the  crime, 
with  the  assistance  of  Alexander  Beloborodov, 
President  of  the  District  Soviet.  The  latter  now 
holds  a  high  place  in  the  Soviet  Republic.  The 
actual  carrying  out  of  the  crime  was  entrusted 
to  Commissary  Jacob  Yurovsky,  who  was  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  district  Cheka,  or  Extraordi- 
nary Committee  for  Combating  Counter-revolu- 
tion. *  *  *  It  is  proved  that  communication 
between  Moscow  ai-d  Ekaterinburg  was  not  cut 
off  until  July  25,  when  the  Bolsheviki  lost  the 
city.  A  cipher  telegram,  which  I  quote,  was 
sent  by  Beloborodov  on  July  17  to  Gorbunov, 
Secretary  of  the  Soviet  of  the  People's  Commis- 
sary at  Moscow.  At  that  time  Tchitcherin  oc- 
cupied a  high  place  in  the  Soviet  Republic,  and 
it  is  more  than  improbable  that  Tchitcherin  was 
not  aware  that  the  telegram  had  been  received. 


THE   MURDER  OF  GREECE 
BY  GONSTANTINE 

By  James  William  Kouldus 


To  the  Editor  of  Current  History: 

In  reading  the  article  about  "  The  In- 
ternational Status  of  Greece,"  in  Cur- 
rent History,  April,  1922,  by  Mr.  Poly- 
zoides,  editor  of  Atlantis,  I  noticed 
that  the  royalists  still  insist  and  be- 
lieve that  the  monarch  of  Greece  was  not 
pro-German.  These  medieval  and  reac- 
tionary minds,  who  believe  in  monarchy, 
state  that  "  since  1916  Greece  had  been 
the  victim  of  a  succession  of  arbitrary 
acts  at  the  hands  of  the  Entente  Powers,  in 
flagrant  violation  of  the  Greek  Constitu- 
tion," &c. 

The  undemocratic  reactionaries  have 
made  many  attempts  to  blindfold  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  they 
never  cease  to  urge  the  American  Govern- 
ment for  recognition  of  the  Greek  mon- 
arch, the  monarch  who  murdered  a  civil- 
ized nation.  We  think  it  is  our  duty,  how- 
ever, as  firm  believers  in  democracy,  to 
express  clearly  the  guilt  of  Constantine  as 
a  pro-German  violator  of  the  Greek  Con- 
stitution, a  traitor  to  the  Greek  race,  facts 
which  the  royalist  propaganda  overlooks 
and  rejects.  The  royalists  exalt  the  elec- 
tion of  Nov.  14,  1920,  as  the  salvation  of 
Greece,  instead  of  a  complete  humiliation 
of  the  Greek  race.  They  have  not  ceased 
to  abuse  and  vilify  Venizelos,  that  great 
sage  who  created  a  Greater  Greece.  The 
fate  of  the  Greek  race  seems  now  to  be  de- 
struction and  disintegration  by  the  rule  of 
a  foreign  prince  and  his  clique.  Mr.  Veni- 
zelos has  clearly  stated  that  as  long  as  the 
Danish  traitor  to  the  Greek  race  remains 
in  Greece,  he  (Mr.  Venizelos)  will  not  in- 
terfere with  the  politics  of  Greece. 

The  editor  of  Atlantis  writes  that  the 
Allies  considered  the  traitor  monarch  as 
pro-German.  It  is  very  well  known  that 
he.  was  pro-German;  his  correspondence 
with  Berlin  proves  it,  if  there  were  any 
doubt.  Atlantis  tries  to  hide  the  pro-Ger- 
manism of  the  traitor  and  to  disprove 
those  well-known  facts  whicU  have  been 
printed  more  than  once  throughout  the 
wide  world  during  and  after  the  Great 
War. 


For  the  violation  of  the  Greek  Constitu- 
tion I  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  V.  J.  Selig- 
man's  "  The  Victory  of  Venizelos,"  Chap- 
ter 2,  Pages  102-116.  For  the  betrayal  of 
Greece  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  same 
source,  Chapter  3,  Pages  117-128.  For  the 
secret  correspondence  between  Berlin  and 
Athens  I  quote  from  the  same,  Chapter  1, 
Pages  87-101.  These  last  citations  are 
given  in  part  below: 

The  first  four  documents  (36-39  in  the  Greek 
White  Book),  of  which  the  first  is  dated  Dec.  21, 
1915,  come  from  brother  "  N "  at  Berlin,  and 
concern  "  thirty  pieces  of  silver  " — or  to  be  more 
accurate,  the  "loan"  of_  40,000,000  francs  made 
by  Germany  to  the  King  of  Greece.  There  is 
some  trouble  about  the  most  convenient  method 
of  transmitting;  but  "we  are  refieved  to  learn 
that  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  trouble  has  been 
found." 

In  the  next  document  of  importance,  dated 
March  23,  1916,  Constantine  accepts  provisionally 
the  surrender  of  Rupel  to  Germany.  It  is  rather 
difficult  to  reconcile  this  with  the  subsequent 
statement,  after  its  surrender  on  May  23,  that  the 
attack  was  a  "  surprise "  attack.  But  no  doubt 
Tino  had  forgotten  all  about  his  wire  in  March. 

In  No.  54,  dated  July  19,  Berlin  expresses 
anxiety  about  the  journeys  of  Prince  Nicholas 
and  Prince  Andrew  of  Greece  to  Petrograd  and 
London.  Germany  is  relieved  to  liear  that  these 
journeys  have  only  a  dynastic  and  not  a  political 
significance.  Surely  the  Kaiser  will  understand 
this,  for  has  he  not  in  the  past  paid  many  such 
a  visit  to  England,  to  assure  his  dear  grand- 
mother, or  his  dear  uncle,  of  his  peaceful  in- 
tentions? 

In  No.  61,  dated  Dec.  6,  Falkenhausen,  the  Ger- 
man General,  tells  the  Queen  to  advise  Metaxas 
to  develop,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  question  of 
the  irregular  bands,  who  were  to  cut  the  Saloniki- 
Monastir  Railway  and  harass  Sarrail's  line  of 
communications  in  the  event  of  a  German  attack. 
We  were  distinctly  informed  by  Constantine  on 
several  occasions  that  he  had  never  even  heard  of 
the  existence  of  these  irregular  bands.  As  we 
have  noted  before,  the  poor  King's  memory  was 
certainly  most  defective. 

In  No.  62,  of  the  same  date,  Sophie  sends  her 
brother  William  a  graphic  account  of  the  events 
of  Dec.  1  and  2.  "The  page  has  been  turned. 
It  was  a  great  victory  against  four  great  powers. 
[This  apparently  refers  to  the  attack  of  20,000 
Greeks  on  2,000  Anglo-French  marinesl.  The 
Mayor  has  been  imprisoned.  Many  arrests  have 
been  made.  The  panic  has  subsided.  The  health 
of  all  is  good;  great  nervous  tension."  But  the 
note  of  jubilation  over  the  "great  victory"  gives 
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way  at  the  end  to  a  note  of  anxiety:  "Please 
inform  us  when  the  Army  of  Macedonia  will  be 
sufficiently  reinforced  to  undertake  the  definite 
offensive." 

In  No.  66,  dated  Dec.  16,  comes  the  Kaiser's 
reply  to  his  dear  sister.  He  begins  by  expressing 
his  gratitude  (as  well  he  might),  and  he  con- 
cludes as  follows:  "  There  is  no  other  course 
open  to  Tino  but  to  revolt  openly  against  his 
executioners.  The  intervention  of  Tino  with  his 
principal  forces  operating  against  the  west  wing 
of  Sarrail  will  bring  the  decision  in  Macedonia. 
The  operations  in  Rumania  have  been  crowned 
with  the  capture  of  Bucharest.  Up  to  the 
present  God  has  helped.  He  will  also  be  with 
you  in  the  future  and  will  help  you,  too.  Hearty 
greetings  and  best  wishes.  I  am  thinking  con- 
stantly of  you  and  Tino.  WILLIAM. 

Are  not  these  letters  and  numberless 
others  that  I  might  have  given,  if  I  had 
space,  sufficient  to  prove  the  false  state- 
ments of  the  royalistic  propaganda?  And 
they  dare  ask  for  a  recognition  of  such  a 
traitor  by  America! 

The  election  of  Nov.  4,  1920,  resulted  in 
defeat  of  M.  Venizelos,  but  this  defeat 
was  not  due  to  any  hatred  on  the  part  of 
the  Greek  people;  it  was  rather  a  reaction 
from  the  long  and  tiresome  period  of  war, 
and  because  the  traitor  monarch  promised 
complete  disarmament  of  the  Greek  Army 
if  the  Greek  people  would  bring  him  back 
to  his  throne.  He  returned  to  Athens  tri- 
umphantly, and  the  Greek  people  had  great 
hopes  for  peace,  but  not  a  month's  time 
elapsed  after  his  arrival  when  he  called 
new  classes  to  the  colors.  His  expedition 
against  the  Turk  in  Asia  Minor  led  to  the 
sacrifice  of  between  forty  and  fifty  thou- 
sand Greek  soldiers,  whose  blood  is  on  the 
hands  of  Constantine.  After  his  defeat  in 
Asia  Minor  he  returned  to  Athens  humil- 
iated, and  gathered  around  him  all  his  par- 
tisans to  protect  him  from  revolution,  leav- 
ing the  liberal  Greek  leaders  in  Asia. 

Asia  Minor  to  Continue  the  War 
Against  Turks 

Greece  is  menaced  by  a  financial  crisis, 
because  the  Allies  have  no  faith  in  the 
man  who  betrayed  them  during  the  great 
war,  and  hence  have  closed  t^jeir  ports 
against  the  commercial  trade  of  Greece. 
The  royalistic  propagandists  write  that  M. 
Venizelos  was  ?ti  "  «»gent  of  the  Entente 
Powers,"  instead  of  a  trusty  and  able  po- 
litical figure.  Constantine  and  his  sup- 
porters say  these  things  because  M.  Gou- 


naris  spent  more  than  five  months  in  Paris 
and  London  without  receiving  a  single  iota 
of  support  fro  mthe  Allies.  If  M.  Gounaris 
could  be  trusted  by  the  Allies,  and  were  he 
given  their  support,  he  would  not  be  to 
the  clique  an  "  agent  of  the  Entente  Pow- 
ers," but  a  Prometheus  who  comes  to  give 
fire  to  the  world. 

The  royalistic  propaganda  complains  of 
imprisonments  and  other  misdeeds  alleged 
to  have  been  committed  by  the  Liberals 
during  the  Premiership  of  M.  Venizelos. 
During  the  period  of  1917  to  1920  we 
heard  of  a  few  killings  of  private  citizens 
for  violating  the  criminal  law  and  the  right 
of  their  fellow-citizens.  But  after  Nov.  4, 
1920,  there  were  committed,  and  still  are 
being  committed,  the  most  brutal  atrocities. 
Journalists  were  murdered  because  they 
were  liberals  and  stood  aloof;  presses  were 
broken  down;  democratic  Deputies  who 
published  democratic  manifestoes  were  im- 
prisoned; unfortunate  citizens  of  the  Lib- 
eral Party  were  dragged  along  the  side- 
walks, whipped  and  scourged;  high  school 
teachers  were  deprived  of  their  jobs  for 
their  liberal  attitude;  university  professors 
were  banished  for  the  same  reason;  stu- 
dents who  gathered  to  discuss  the  banish- 
ment of  their  professors  were  dispersed 
and  whipped  like  dogs;  soldiers  deserted 
from  the  army  on  account  of  mistreat- 
ment and  for  revenge;  the  clique  impris- 
oned their  parents  and  relatives,  even 
children  below  two  years  of  age.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  outrages  that  oc- 
curred. 

Thousands  of  Greek  children  and  older 
persons  are  starving  to  death,  but  the 
traitor  monarch  and  his  clique  gave  an 
endowment  of  400,000  gold  drachmas 
from  the  National  Treasury  for  the  mar- 
riage of  Princess  Helen,  who  was  married 
about  eight  months  ago  to  the  Rumanian 
Crown  Prince. 

The  hour  is  approaching,  and  those  who 
kissed  the  reins  of  the  horses  that  carried 
the  King  in  1920  are  now  preparing 
swords  for  his  Majesty  the  traitor.  Here 
is  what  one  of  my  brothers  writes  me: 
"  Dear  Brother:  The  conditions  of  our 
country  are  wretched.  Law  does  not  exist; 
anarchy  and  tyranny  are  supreme,  and  we 
expect  from  day  to  day  to  see  that  which 
happened  in  Russia  in  1917  and  after." 
This  brother  of  mine  who  writes  me,  left 
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America  about  three  years  ago.  When  he 
left  he  was  a  fanatic  royalist,  of  course 
through  the  influence  of  the  royalistic 
propaganda   in   America,   but   as   soon   as 


he    got   back    there,    and    especially    after 
Nov.  4,  1920,  he  ceased  to  be  a  royalist. 

University    of    California,    Berkeley,    CaL,    April 
22,  1922. 


THE   NEW   ROLE  OF  FRANCE 
IN   EUROPE 

By  SoTERios  Nicholson* 


To  the  Editor  of  Current  History: 

THOSE  who  believe  in  a  moral  uni- 
verse, those  who  know  that  justice 
and  good-will  mean  peace  and 
progress,  may  well  be  satisfied  with  the 
Genoa  conference.  The  Treaty  of  Rapallo 
is  the  most  valuable  gift  of  the  World  War 
to  humanity.  The  "  rapprochement "  of 
Germany  and  Russia  is  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  imperialism  in  Europe. 

France  proved  "  too  much  victorious." 
She  forgot  that  the  war  was  fought  for 
democracy,  freedom  and  justice,  against 
autocracy,  slavery  and  cruelty.  Germany 
was  too  victorious  in  1871,  and  she  fell  in 
1918.  It  took  fifty  years  for  Kaiserism 
to  ruin  Germany,  but  the  French  always 
work  ten  times  faster. 

The  great  war  was  fought  for  control 
of  Turkey — of  Constantinople,  the  Darda- 
nelles Straits  and  Asia  Minor.  Turkey  is 
the  only  bridge  to  world  supremacy.  In 
1871  Germany  first  conceived  her  dream 
of  dominating  the  world.  She  started  to 
conquer  Turkey  peacefully  by  helping  her 
against  France,  Russia  and  England,  the 
other  three  rival  empires.  To  reach  India 
and  the  Asiatic  oceans,  Germany  would 
have  had  to  pass  over  the  bridge  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  doors  of  Asia  Minor  are  the 
Dardanelles  and  Bosporus,  and  the  key 
to  these  doors  is  Constantinople.  In  1878 
the  Russians  tried  to  precede  the  Germans, 
and  they  reached  Constantinople  in  a  rush, 
but  the  Berlin  conference  curtailed  the 
Russian  aspirations.  England  was  watch- 
ing; she  was  not  to  be  defeated  by  either 
Russia  or  Germany.  In  1878  she  got  rid 
of  her  rival  number  one. 

Turkey  was  strengthened  and  embold- 
ened by  German  support,  and  learned  the 
German   lesson   of  "  total   extermination." 


The  persecutions  started  against  the  Chris- 
tians. The  plan  was:  Turkey  for  the 
Turks:  the  Christians  must  go.  The  Turks 
began  by  slaughtering  the  Armenians.  The 
Greeks  were  to  follow.  Those  persecu- 
tions aroused  Greece  and  the  Balkan  States 
against  Turkey,  leading  to  the  Balkan  wars 
and  to  the  defeat  of  Turkey.  This  was  a 
German  defeat  and  an  English  victory. 
The  Balkan  wars  were  the  prelude  to  the 
great  war.  Germany  thought  the  "  hour  '* 
had  come,  and  she  struck  and  lost.  In 
1918  England  got  rid  of  her  rival  number 
two.  And  now  France  steps  forward. 
History  will  repeat  itself. 

Let  us  hope  that  France  will  understand 
the  language  of  her  dear  friend  Bekir  Sami 
Bey,  who  came  to  Genoa  to  represent  Tur- 
key. He  says:  "  We  are  against  France 
and  England!  "  Is  this  news  to  Barthou, 
to  Bouillon  ?f  Turkey  was  always  against 
France  since  she  was  crushed  by  Germany 
in  1871.  France  is  foolish  enough  to  try 
to  replace  Germany  in  the  heart  of  the 
Turk.  The  Turk  loves  the  German!  He 
despises  the  French  and  hates  the  English. 
Turkey  was  the  tool  of  Germany,  body  and 
soul,  for  the  last  fifty  years.  She  fought 
tooth  and  nail  against  France  and  England 
in  the  great  war.  Armenia  and  Greece 
fought  tooth  and  nail  against  Germany  and 
Turkey  with  France  and  England.  But 
victorious  France,  forgetting  all  about 
Armenia  and  Greece,  ignoring  the  dictates 
alike  of  decency  and  justice,  turned  against 
her  friends  and  embraced  the  Turk.     She 


*Soterios  Nicholson  of  Washingrton,  D.  C, 
is  a  practitioner  of  international  law  and  a 
close  student  of  international  affairs.  He  is 
the  author  of  "  A  World  City  of  Civilization," 
"War;  or,  a  United  World,"  &c. 

tA  reference  to  Henry  Franklin  Bouillon,  the 
French  negotiator  of  the  Franco-Turkish  Treaty 
at    Angora. 
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now  wants  a  great  and  strong  Turkey,  a 
victorious  Turkey,  for  reasons  which  only 
Mammon  can  tell.  We  all  know  what 
France  did  in  Cilicia  against  the  Arme- 
nians, in  Angora  against  the  Greeks.  But 
alas!  The  Turk  has  a  cruel  heart!  Bekir 
Sami  Bey  says:  "Madame  Turkey  won't 
love  Monsieur  Poincare!  "  Genoa  and 
this  day  are  the  place  and  time  of  reckon- 
ing. 

Bekir  Sami  Bey  would  not  dare  to  ex- 
press with  such  defiance  his  feelings  to  the 
French  and  the  English,  if  Germany  and 
Russia  had  not  signed  that  understanding. 
The  Russians  and  the  Germans  tried  sepa- 
rately in  the  past  to  reach  Constantinople, 
and  they  failed.  Now  they  will  try  to 
reach  there  together,  or  at  least  they  will 
try  to  force  England  out  and  restore  the 
city  to  the  Sultan. 

Tchitcherin  himself  announced  this 
plan.  The  Bolsheviki  are  like  children  in 
giving  free  utterance  to  all  the  feelings 
of  their  hearts!  What  will  the  French 
have  to  say?  Are  they  going  to  protest 
against  their  friend  the  Turk,  who  is  most 
naturally  and  reasonably  a  party  in  the 
Rapallo  Treaty?  But  the  Turk  is  going  to 
invite  his  kinsmen  the  Bulgar,  the  Hun- 
garian, the  Kurd,  the  Arab,.&c.,  to  join  the 
respectable  party.  Nobody,  except 
Barthou,  can  blame  the  Turk.  He  ex- 
pects to  gain  everything  from  another 
European  war;  he  has  nothing  to  lose. 
Let  the  Christians  cut  each  other's  throat! 
The  Great  Prophet  will  applaud,  and 
Allah  will  smile! 

The  denunciation  of  the  French  and 
the  English  by  Bekir  Sami  Bey  is  a  new 
proof  of  the  anti-ally  policy  of  Turkey. 
As  soon  as  the  Greeks  evacuate  Asia  Minor 
(if  they  must),  th'^  French  are  going  to 
be  thrown  out  of  Syria,  the  English  out  of 


Palestine  and  Mesopotamia.  As  to  the 
Italians,  they  had  accumulated  enough  ex- 
perience from  the  past  to  sense  what  was 
in  store  for  them.  So  they  sold  their 
anticipation  to  Mustapha  Kemal  for  a  song 
of  gratitude,  written  in  the  form  of  a 
treaty,  and  evacuated  the  valley  of 
Meander,  saving  their  tears  for  the  barren 
valleys  of  Tripoli. 

The  great  French  journalist  Tardieu  was 
the  first  to  come  to  an  understanding  of 
this  new  situation.  Poincare  may  be  ex- 
pected to  look  squarely  at  it  very  soon  and 
see  the  point.  On  May  31  the  French 
will  begin  seeing  no  more  German  gold. 
Then  they  will  realize  that  if  they  want  a 
great  and  powerful  Turkey  they  must  join 
the  Treaty  of  Rapallo  themselves  and  ask 
England  to  evacuate  Constantinople!  If 
their  fear  of  England  and  their  antagonism 
to  her  are  as  deep  and  black  as  their 
hatred  against  Germany  and  their  disgust 
with  Russia,  we  many  expect  to  read  in  the 
near  future  a  declaration  of  war  by 
"  noble  "  France  against  "  perfidious  " 
England. 

But  if  "  too  much  victory "  has  not 
crowded  out  all  Gallic  reasoning,  the 
French  statesmen  will  see  that  Great  Brit- 
ain in  Constantinople  is  less  obnoxious 
than  either  Germany  or  Russia,  or  both, 
and  will  remember  their  war  conviction 
that  Armenia  is  entitled  to  life  and  free- 
dom from  the  clutches  of  the  bloodthirsty 
Turk,  and  that  Constantinople  belongs  to 
Greece.  The  heir  of  the  Sick  Man  of 
Europe  is  neither  Germany,  nor  Russia, 
nor  England,  nor  France,  but  Greece  alone. 
And  if  the  so-called  great  powers  want 
peace  among  themselves  in  the  world, 
they  must  be  ready  and  willing  to  settle 
the  Turkish  question  once  and  forever  in 
justice. 


THE  UKRAINE'S  GRIEVANCE 
IN  EAST  GALIGIA 

By  Michael  Bakowski 


To  the  Editor  of  Current  History: 

I  notice  in  the  May  issue  of  Current 
History  an  article  on  the  Ukraine.  I  am 
a  United  States  citizen  of  Ukrainian  paren- 
tage, and  the  sight  of  this  article  in  your 
magazine  has  been  to  me  like  much-needed 
rain  to  dry,  parched  land.  Now  I  know 
that  there  is  at  least  one  leading  periodical 
in  the  United  States  run  by  broad-minded 
and  justice-loving  men,  in  striking  con- 
trast with  the  sensational  publications 
which,  shaping  history  to  further  their 
own  ends,  declare  to  the  world  that  the 
Ukraine  never  has  been,  is  not,  and  never 
will  be  a  nation. 

I  am  attaching  herewith  a  copy  of  a 
petition  forwarded  on  May  3  to  the  Gen- 
eral Secretariat  of  the  Economic  Confer- 
ence at  Genoa  by  the  Ukrainian  Citizens' 
Club  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  of  which  I  am  Secre- 
tary. This  club  is  a  member  of  the  League 
of  American  Citizens  of  Ukrainian  Extrac- 
tion, whose  headquarters  are  329  South 
Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia.  Similar  peti- 
tions have  been  and  are  being  forwarded 
to. the  Genoa  conference  by  other  members 
of  the  same  organization  and  by  members 
of  the  League  of  American  World  War 
Veterans  of  Ukrainian  Extraction.  These 
two  leagues  have  been  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  such  aid  as  is  possible  to 
our  European  brethren  who  are  under  the 
Russian,  Polish,  and  Rumanian  yokes;  and 
at  this  point  I  believe  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  a  person  who  entirely  forgets  the 
land  of  his  birth  in  its  hour  of  dire  need 
cannot  be  loyal  to  the  land  of  his  adop- 
tion. The  attached  petition  deals  with  the 
Ukrainian  territory  of  East  Galicia.  where 
72  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  Ukrain- 
ian, and  is  self-explanatory: 

To  ihe  General  Secretariat.  International  Eco- 
nomic Conference,  Genoa,  Italy: 

The  International  Conference  in  Genoa,  ■which 
has  been  convoked  for  the  purpose  of  planning 
the  economic  readjustment  of  Europe,  will,  no 
doubt,  inchide  the  economic  rehabilitation  of 
East  Galicia  in  its  deliberations,  because  this 
country  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  devas- 
tated regions  in  Europe. 

I.     East  Galicia  was  the  scene  of  uninterrupted 


warfare  throughout  the  entire  period  of  the 
World  War,  from  1914  to  1918,  and  then  again 
from  1918  to  1919,  during  the  Ukrainian-Polish 
war,  when  Poland  invaded  the  Galician  Republic, 
which  had  arisen  after  the  collapse  of  Austria- 
Hungary.  The  provisional  military  occupation  of 
East  Galicia  by  Poland  in  consequence-  of  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Council  on  June  25, 
1919,  has  been  in  force  from  the  year  1919  to  the 
present  day.  This  occupation  not  only  has  not, 
ameliorated  the  economic  condition  of  East  Gali- 
cia, but,  on  the  contrary,  has  driven  the  country 
to  utter  economic  ruin. 

II.  In  East  Galicia  extraordinary  martial  laws 
are  still  in  force,  whereby  Polish  domination  is 
preserved  and  the  country  ruined,  because  for 
political  reasons  the  local  Ukrainian  population 
and  Ukrainian  economic  organizations  are  barred 
from  participation  in  trade  and  commerce  and 
are  hindered  in  every  conceivable  way  in  the 
work  of  restoring  the  country.  The  economic  in- 
stitutions of  East  Galicia,  as  well  as  the  political 
and  educational,  have  been  suppressed  by  the 
Polish  authorities,  and  individual  prominent  co- 
operators,  tradesmen  and  engineers  are  in  jails 
or  other  places  of  confinement,  and  are  removed 
from  all  fields  of  activity.  In  order  to  coerce  the 
population  to  recognize  East  Galicia  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  Poland,  heavy  fines  are  placed 
upon  the  Ukrainian  Nationalists,  and  cattle  and 
grain  are  taken  from  the  Ukrainian  peasants 
without  any  remuneration.  These  extortionate 
measures  are  enforced  even  against  peasants  who 
merely  dared  to  state  in  the  census  form  that,  in 
accordance  with  Article  91  of  the  Treaty  of 
Saint  Germain,  the  sovereign  of  East  Galicia  is 
the  Entente,  and  did  not  write  "  Poland." 

III.  The  Polish  Diet  in  Warsaw  on  Dec.  16, 
1921,  levied  an  extraordinary  contribution  of 
20,000,000,000  Polish  marks  on  the  ruined  coun- 
try of  East  Galicia.  This  heavy  tax  Poland  is 
now  .mercilessly  collecting  with  the  aid  of  her 
military  forces.  She  is  despoiling  the  popula- 
tion, which  is  unable  to  pay  this  huge  sum,  of 
the  last  remnants  of  its  material  possessions. 

Having  no  right  at  all  to  levy  a  contribution 
on  East  Galicia.  which  remains  under  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Entente  Powers,  Poland  is  doing 
this  deliberately  and  with  the  sole  purpose  of 
bringing  the  country  to  complete  economic  ruin. 

TV.  The  work  of  reconstruction  in  East  Gati- 
cii  can  start  only  when  the  Polish  military  occu- 
pation of  the  country  has  been  terminated,  and 
when  the  rule  of  the  country  has  been  returned 
to  the  lawful  Government  of  the  Independent 
Galician  Republic  under  the  head  of  Dr.  Eugene 
Petrushevich.  Only  then  will  there  be  peace 
and  order  in  East  Galicia  and  the  opportunity  to 
develop  and  exploit  the  immense  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country  for  the  ecQnomic  recon- 
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struction  of  East  Galicia  and  neighboring  coun- 
tries. 

Taking  these  facts  into  consideration,  the 
Local  Executive  Boards  of  the  League  of  Amer- 
ican Citizens  of  Ukrainian  Extration  and  of  the 
League  of  American  World  War  Veterans  of 
Ukrainian  Extraction,  both  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  compliance  with  the  demands  of 
their  members,  appeal  herewith  to  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  in  Genoa  with  the  following 
requests : 

1.  That  the  conference  take  into  considera- 
tion the  extreme  necessity  of  the  immediate 
economic  rehabilitation  of  East  Galicia,  a  coun- 
try in  as  bad  an  economic  plight  as  any  country 
in  Europe. 


2.  That  the  conference  admit  to  its  sessions 
the  delegation  of  the  Ukrainian  National  As- 
sembly of  East  Galicia. 

3.  That  the  conference  take  all  possible  steps 
to  have  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference expedite  the  termination  of  the  provi- 
sional military  occupation  of  East  Galicia,  and  to 
have  the  rule  of  this  country  returned  to  the  con- 
stituted Government  under  the  head  of  Dr. 
Eugene  Petrushevich. 

UKRAINIAN   CITIZENS'   CLUB, 
Dr.  John  Kulczycki,  President. 
Michael   Bakowski,   Secretary. 

616    West    Lackawanna    Avenue,    Scranton,    Pa., 
May  3,  1922. 


FRENCH  PRESTIGE  IN  MOROCCO 


[Period  Ended  May  ir>,  1922] 


M  MILLER  AND,  President  of  the  French 
Republic,  completed  in  the  latter  part 
of  April  his  official  visit  to  Morocco 
amid  scenes  described  by  the  French  corre- 
spondents who  accompanied  him  as  a  suc- 
cession of  Arabian  Nights  entertainments. 
The  attitude  of  the  Sultan  and  of  the 
Moroccan  chieftains  was  very  cordial,  and 
it  was  borne  in  upon  the  President  that  French 
policy  in  the  Near  East,  culminatiiig  in  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Franco-Turkish  treaty  at  Angora,  had 
had  a  profound  reaction  in  France's  favor  in  Mo- 
rocco. More  than  once  M.  Millerand  was  ten- 
dered the  rulers'  thanks  for  the  respect  which 
France  had  shown  and  was  showing  to  their  re- 
ligion. The  veneration  of  the  Caliph-Sultan  in 
Morocco,  Marshal  Lyautey  said  in  a  public  state- 
ment near  Fez,  was  as  great  as  that  of  all 
faithful  Catholics  for  the  Pope.  The  eco- 
nomic situation  also  was  found  by  the 
President  to  be  very  favorable.  Since  1907 
France  had  spent  only  1,000,000,000  francs 
for  pacification,  3,100  kilometers  of  roads 
had  been  built,  133  kilometers  of  broad-gauge 
railroads.  The  normal-gauge  railways  approved  by 
the  French  Parliament  were  being  constructed. 
The  first  line  undertaken  was  in  the  Kenitra- 
Meknes-Fez  section.  Fez  was  scheduled  to  be 
linked  up  in  October,  1922,  and  the  Rabat-Fez 
line  will  be  laid  down  in  1923. 

M.  Millerand  on  April  19  reached  Algiers  in 
time  to  witness  the  naval  review  in  the  harbor. 
More  than  twenty-seven  warships  were  present, 
including,  besides  the  French  vessels,  British, 
American,  Italian,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  ships. 
M.  Raiberti,  French  Minister  of  Marine,  was  also 
present. 


The  Marseilles  Colonial  Exhibition  opened  on 
April  16.  Among  the  large  number  of  French 
officials  present  were  M.  Sarraut,  Minister  for 
the  Colonies,  and  M.  Dior,  Minister  of  Com- 
merce. The  many  exhibits  from  all  France's  far- 
flung  colonies  were  skillfully  combined  to  dem- 
onstrate  the  colonizing   genius  of  France. 

Premier  Poincare  on  April  30  at  the  Pantheon 
delievered  a  stirring  address  to  an  audience 
largely  composed  of  airmen,  veterans  of  the 
war  and  the  families  of  those  fallen,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  unveiling  of  a  tablet  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  famous  flier.  Captain  Guynemer.  "  A 
citizen  of  the  air  betrothed  to  death"  the 
Premier  called  him,  after  sketching  the  career 
of  this  heroic  French  "  ace "  since  his  rejection 
for  the  army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  to  his 
death  in  September,  1917.  "  Let  his  immortal 
name  recall  ceaselessly  to  us  the  lessons  which 
our  dead  have  taught  and  the  duties  which  they 
have  left  us  to  fulfill.  They  have  given  us  vic- 
tory; it  is  for  us  to  see  that  that  victory  is  not 
snatched  away,"  the  Premier  concluded,  in  ob- 
vious reference  to  German  reparations  and  the 
execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

Ex-President  Paul  Deschanel  died  on  April  28 
of  pneumonia.  In  1918  M.  Deschanel,  whose 
whole  life  had  fitted  him  for  the  Presidency,  saw 
his  aspirations  fulfilled.  His  fall  from  the 
Presidential  train,  and  his  subsequent  serious  ill- 
ness, put  a  sudden  and  tragic  end  to  his  public 
career.  He  resigned  on  Sept.  20,  and  his  brief 
reappearance  in  the  Senate  after  long  retirement 
could  not  efface  the  impression  of  a  man  who 
has  been  mortally  stricken.  He  was  65  years 
old,  a  distinguished  writer  of  historical  works 
and  a  member  of  the  French  Academy. 
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Personnel  of  the  navy  fixed  at  86,000  men,  and  plan  to  reduce  the 
army  below  150,000  meets  opposition — Curb  on  immigration 
extended  two  years — Plans  for  a  new  treaty  with  Germany — Laws 
for  radio  control 


[Period  Ended  May  15,  1922] 


GENERAL  PERSHING,  appearing  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
on  April  25,  declared  that  had  the  United 
States  been  adequately  prepared  for  war  in  1914, 
it  might,  "  under  strong  leadership,"  have  pre- 
vented   the    World    War. 

"  The  military  establishment  of  the  United 
States,"  said  General  Pershing,  "  should  be  in 
keeping  with  our  position  among  the  nations  and 
our  responsibility  in  the  world;  not  that  we 
should  maintain  a  large  permanent  military  force, 
but  that  we  should  adopt  and  maintain  a  system 
which  will  permit  of  expansion  in  time  of  need 
to  the  full  extent  of  our  resources  in  men  and 
material.  We  should  possess,  and  continue  from 
year  to  year,  a  consistent  and  well-matured  plan 
contemplating  a  definite  preliminary  preparation 
and  training  for  its  complete  development  in  case 
of  emergency.  This  is  only  the  part  of  common 
sense  and  ordinary  precaution.  World  conditions 
today  are  not  reassuring,  but,  regardless  of  all 
that,  we  cannot  afford  ever  again  to  be  negli- 
gent." 

Taking  the  same  position  as  General  Pershing, 
Secretary  Weeks  described  the  1920  law  as  a 
great  economic  measure  deliberately  designed  to 
provide  adequate  defense  at  a  minimum  of  cost. 
The  best  talent  in  the  country,  he  declared, 
trained  in  the  service  before  and  during  the 
World  War,  understanding  fully  the  economic 
requirements  of  the  Government,  was  unanimous 
in  the  belief  that  the  army  should  not  be  re- 
duced   below    150,000    men. 

The  supporters  of  a  big  navy  carried  their 
point  in  the  House  on  April  19,  when,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  73,  the  number  of  the  enlisted  personnel 
was  fixed  at  86,000  men.  The  vote  on  this 
amendment  to  the  Naval  Appropriations  bill,  of- 
fered by  Representative  McArthur  of  Oregon, 
Republican,  was  221  to  148.  At  the  same  time 
that  the  House  agreed  to  this  amendment,  an  in- 
crease for  the  pay  of  19,000  men  above  the  sub- 
committee's recommendation  of  67,000  was  ap- 
proved, and  a  little  later  an  added  food  allow- 
ance, proposed  by  Representative  Swing  of  Cali- 
fornia. Republican,  was  voted  through.  The  Na- 
val bill  then  was  passed  b"  a  vote  of  279  to  78 
and  sent  to  the  Senate.  The  bill,  as  passed,  car- 
ries a  total  o£  $251,269,000,  or  S18,000,000  more 
than  when  it  came  from  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. In  the  vote  on  the  86.000  personnel, 
party  lines  were  abandoned;  48  Democrats  and 
173  Republicans  voted  for  the  amendment,  while 


57  Democrats,  90  Republicans,  and  Representa- 
tive London  of  New  York,  Socialist,  voted 
against  it. 

Disposition  of  Doomed  Warships 

American  vessels  to  be  scrapped  under  the 
terms  of  the  Five-Power  Naval  Treaty  will  not  be 
sunk  in  the  sea  or  broken  up  in  Government  navy 
yards  if  the  recommendation  of  the  Special  Na- 
val Board  on  "  scrapping "  is  adopted.  The  re- 
port of  this  board,  headed  by  Rear  Admiral  Da- 
vid W,  Taylor,  Chief  Constructor  of  the  Navy, 
was  made  public  on  May  2  by  Secretary  Denby. 
It  recommended  that  the  vessels  to  be  scrapped 
be  sold  outright  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Disposing  of  naval  vessels  in  accordance  with 
decisions  of  the  Washington  conference  would 
result  in  breaking  many  contracts  between  the 
Government  and  contracting  agencies,  and  it  was 
recommended  by  the  Taylor  board  that  settle- 
ment of  such  contracts  and  sub-contracts  be  made 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  board  submitted  a  pre- 
liminary estimate  to  the  effect  that  the  cost  of 
settling  broken  contracts  would  be  about  $70,- 
000,000. 

Shipping  Board  Slashes  Rates 

The  determination  of  the  Administration  to 
keep  the  American  flag  flying  in  the  South 
American  passenger  trade  and  elsewhere,  even  at 
the  risk  of  a  war  of  rates,  was  demonstrated  on 
April  24,  when  the  Shipping  Board  decided  not 
only  to  meet  the  new  passenger  rates  put  into 
effect  in  the  trade  from  New  York  by  the  Lam- 
port and  Holt  Steamship  Company,  but  also  to  go 
below  the  figures  of  that  important  British  con- 
cern. 

The  Lamport  and  Holt  cut  in  passenger  rates 
was  made  without  prior  conference  with  the 
Shipping  Board.  It  was  construed  by  the  board 
as  a  declaration  of  trade  war  and  an  attempt  to 
drive  the  American  flag  from  the  South  Amer- 
ican passenger  trade. 

"  We  did  not  precipitate  this  fight,"  said 
Chairman  Lasker  of  the  board,  "  but  accept  the 
challenge.  We  believe  this  may  be  a  test  ffght 
as  to  whether  America  is  to  keep  expanding  her 
merchant  marine  and  maintaining  it,  and  we  are 
prepared  to  meet  the  fight,  at  any  point  for  any 
length   of  time,   as  we  are  meeting   this  one." 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  May  1 
decided  that  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  of 
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the  United  States  Shipping  Board  was  not  a  Gov- 
ernment agency  in  the  sense  that  it  could  not  be 
sued  without  its  own  consent.  The  decision  was 
considered  highly  important  by  the  Government 
because  of  the  number  of  cases  pending  before 
the  corporation.  The  opinion  was  delivered  in 
cases  brought  by  the  Sloan  Ship  Yards  Corpora- 
tion and  others  of  the  State  of  Washington,  and 
the  Astoria  Iron  Works  of  Oregon,  contending 
that  the  corporation  was  private,  and  by  the  cor- 
poration against  Roger  B.  Wood,  Trustee  in 
Bankruptcy  of  the  Eastern  Ship  Building  Corpo- 
ration, on  the  ground  that  as  a  Government 
agency  it  was  entitled  to  priority  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  bankrupt's  estate.  The  court  reversed 
the  first  two  cases,  which  had  been  decided  by 
the  lower  courts  in  favor  of  the  Government,  and 
affirmed  the  judgment  in  the  last  case,  which 
was  against  the  Government.  Chief  Justice  Taft 
delivered  a  dissenting  opinion  and  stated  that 
Justices  Clarke  and  Van  Devanter  joined  with  him. 

Packers    Act    Constitutional 

By  a  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  handed  down  May  1,  the  Packers  and 
Stockyard  Regulation  act  of  1921,  which  was 
put  through  Congress  largely  by  the  efforts  of 
the  agricultural  bloc,  was  held  constitutional, 
the  court  declaring  that  stockyards  "are  not 
a  place  of  rest  or  final  destination  *  *  * 
but  a  throat  through  which  the  current  flows, 
and  the  transactions  which  occur  therein  are 
only  incident  to  this  current  from  the  West  to 
the  East,  and  from  one  State  to  another."  The 
court  describes  the  live  stock  busi  ss  conducted 
in  the  yards   as  interstate   in   character. 

Congress  in  the  act  "  treats  various  stock- 
yards of  the  country  as  great  national  public 
utilities  to  permit  the  flow  of  commerce,"  Chief 
Justice  Taft  stated,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  "  and  assumed  that  they  conducted 
a  business  affected  by  a  public  use  of  a  na- 
tional character  and  subject  to  national  regu- 
lations. That  it  is  a  business  within  the  power 
of  regulation  by  legislative  action  needs  no  dis- 
cussion." 

Immigration    Curb    Extended 

The  Senate,  on  April  15,  adopted  the  House 
resolution  extending  the  3  per  cent.  Immigration 
Restriction  bill  with  several  amendments.  The 
resolution,  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  extends  the 
provisions  of  the  immigration  law  from  June 
30,  1922,  to  June  30,  1924,  one  year  longer 
than  was  provided  in  the  House  resolution.  The 
resolution  went  to  conference,  with  indications 
that  the  House  would  accept  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  restrictions  and 
prevent  aliens  from  reaching  the  United  States 
after  brief  residence  in  Mexico,  Cuba  and  Can- 
ada, an  amendment  was  adopted  requiring  for- 
eigners to  live  five  years  in  these  countries  be- 
fore they  may  be  admitted  to  the  United  States. 
The  House  resolution  required  only  one  year's 
residence.  Another  amendment  imposes  a  fine 
of  1200  upon  steamship  companies  which  bring 
aliens  to  this  country  in  excess  of  the  quota. 
It  also   requires   that   steamship   companies   shaH 


refund   the  passage  money  to   aliens  refused  ad- 
mission. 

Provisions   to    Check   Floods 

Following  receipt  of  a  communication  from 
Secretary  of  War  Weeks,  in  which  the  Secre- 
tary called  attention  to  the  gravity  of  the  flood 
situation  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  Congress 
passed  on  April  21  a  resolution  making  imme- 
diately available  $1,000,000  to  be  used  in 
strengthening  the  Mississippi  River  levees  be- 
tween St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans.  Should  the 
levees  break,  Secretary  Weeks  declared,  the  re- 
sulting loss  of  life  and  property  would  be  noth- 
ing short  of  a  national  disaster.  Within  an 
hour  after  receipt  of  the  letter  both  houses 
had  passed  the  resolution  without  a  single  dis- 
senting vote  in  either  chamber,  and  President 
Harding  signed  it  promptly.  The  money  will  be 
expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Mississippi 
River   Commission. 

No  Demands  on  France 

The  State  Department  declared  on  May  4  that 
the  United  States  Government  had  sent  no  note 
to  France  demanding  payment  of  her  war  indebt- 
edness within  thirty  years  or  any  other  period. 
The  statement  was  made  when  attention  was 
called  to  Paris  dispatches  asserting  that  such  a 
note  had  been  received. 

The  only  communication  which  has  been  sent 
on  this  subject  was  a  formal  notification  of  the 
passage  of  the  law  creating  a  refunding  commis- 
sion, giving  the  text  of  the  law  announcing  that 
the  commission  had  been  organized  and  notifying 
France  to  appoint  representatives  to  discuss  the 
matter.  A  similar  communication  was  sent  to 
the  other  debtor  nations. 

War  Fraud  Charges 

The  resolution  authorizing  an  investigation  of 
charges  of  laxity  in  the  prosecution  of  Govern- 
ment claims  growing  out  of  war  contracts, 
which  was  introduced  following  recent  declara- 
tions by  Representatives  Johnson  of  South 
Dakota  and  Woodruff  of  Michigan,  received  a 
favorable  report  May  3  from  the  House  Rules 
Committee.  This  action  came  as  a  surprise  to 
most  House  members,  for  Chairman  Campbell 
had  maintained  a  discouraging  attitude  toward 
the  resolution  and  Secretary  of  War  Weeks  and 
Attorney  General  Daugherty  had  been  by  no 
means  enthusiastic  over  it.  It  was  expected 
that  the  resolution  would  soon  be  brought  be- 
fore the  House  for  action.  Under  its  provisions 
the  Speaker  would  be  empowered  to  appoint  a 
special  committee  of  fifteen  to  inquire  into  con- 
tracts, expenditures  and  settlements  made  dur- 
ing and  since  the  war  by  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  and  the  Alien  Property  Custodian. 
The  committee  would  be  authorized  to  investi- 
gate lack  of  prosecution  by  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

President  Harding,  on  May  9,  submitted  to 
the  House  Attorney  General  Daugherty's  resume 
of  the  status  of  war  fraud  cases  in  which  Mr. 
Daugherty  declared  that  many  of  the  transactions 
occurred    in    the    preceding    Administration,    and 
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that  a  little  or  nothing  was  done  then  to  bring 
those  matters  to  light. 

"  As  the  country  will  soon  have  reason  to 
know,"  asserted  the  Attorney  General,  "official 
personages  in  the  Government  who  had  knowl- 
edge of  these  transactions  and  were  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  disclosures  were  personally  inter- 
ested in  concealing  them."  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's statement  was  accepted  as  a  rejoinder  to 
the  attacks  made  upon  his  administration  by 
Representatives  Woodruff  and  Johnson,  Republi- 
cans. Democratic  House  leaders  contended  that 
the  purpose  of  the  communication  to  the  House 
was  to  prevent  the  investigation  suggested  in 
the  Johnson-Woodruff  resolution  now  pending 
in  that  body. 

Decreased  Value  of  Farm  Products 

Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  made  pub- 
lic on  April  22  showed  that  the  gross  wealth  pro- 
duced by  farmers  in  1921  had  a  value  of  $12,- 
366,000,000,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  farm  products  of  1920,  and  little 
more  than  one-half  the  aggregate  for  1919.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period,  1919-21,  production  of  ten 
crops,  which  represent  about  95  per  cent,  of  the 
total  crop  acreage,  fell  8  per  cent.  The  total 
value  of  crops,  the  department  said,  declined 
from  $15,423,000,000  in  1919  to  $10,909,000,000 
in  1920  and  to  17,028,000,000  in  1921.  The  de- 
cline of  the  total  value  of  animal  products  on  the 
farm  was  from  $8,361,000,000  in  1919  to  $7,354,- 
000,000  in  1920  and  to  $5,339,000,000  in  1921. 

Plans  for  New  German  Treaty 

It  was  learned  at  the  State  Department  on  May 
2  that  a  new  extradition  treaty  would  probably 
be  negotiated  between  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many. The  Patent  Treaty,  concerning  which 
President  Harding  sent  a  communication  recently 
to  the  Senate,  asking  permission  to  revive  the  old 
agreement  between  the  two  countries,  is  also  to 
be  revived  before  May  11,  the  date  of  expiration 
of  the  time  for  giving  notice  of  the  revival  under 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  Administration  legal  ex- 
perts hold  that  the  rights  of  American  inventors 
and  holders  of  patents  might  be  seriously  jeop- 
ardized if  the  Patent  Treaty  were  not  revived. 
While  the  legal  authorities  are  not  quite  clear  as 
to  the  necessity  of  having  the  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  reviving  treaties  which  existed  with  the 
Central  Powers  before  the  war,  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  tTie  President  decided  that  to  be  on 
the  safe  side  the  consent  of  the  Senate  should  be 
obtained.  Under  the  treaties  of  peace  with  Ger- 
many, Austria  and  Hungary,  the  United  States  re- 
served the  right  to  revive  any  previously  existing 
treaty,  on  serving  notice  of  that  desire  within  six 
months   after   the   date   of  ratification. 

The  Bonus  Issue 

At  a  caucus  of  the  Republican  members  of  the 
Senate,  on  April  18,  it  was  decided  that  the  Sen- 
ate would  pass  a  bonus  bill  during  the  present 
session.  By  a  vote  of  26  to  9  the  caucus  anproved 
a  resolution  informing  the  Committee  on  Finance 
that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Republicans  that  a 
bonus  measure  should  be  enacted  at  this  session. 


The  committee  was  requested  to  report  the  bill  to 
the  Senate  within  a  reasonable  time.  The  com- 
mittee on  April  29  instructed  one  of  the  Treasury 
experts  assigned  to  duty  with  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  draft  two  bonus  bills,  one  embodying 
the  Smoot  paid-up  insurance  plan  and  the  other 
a  modification  of  the  House  plan,  which  directs 
the  issuance  by  the  Treasury  Department  of  an 
adjusted  compensation  certificate  on  which  the 
banks  would  be  authorized  to  make  loans  to  the 
soldiers. 

That  the  President's  position  in  the  matter  of 
soldier  bonus  legislation  remained  unchanged 
was  the  impression  given  after  a  conference 
which  the  President  had  on  May  6  with  Senators 
Lodge,  McCumber,  Curtis  and  Watson  of  Indiana. 
It  was  stated  from  authoritative  quarters  that  the 
President  told  his  callers  that  in  his  opinion  the 
bonus  movement  was  to  a  considerable  extent  po- 
litical, and  that  there  were  "  ground  swells " 
which  indicated  that  public  opinion  was  not  so 
strongly  in  favor  of  bonus  legislation  as  some 
members  of  Congress  maintained. 

Bank  Loans  to  Europe 

It  was  announced  at  the  White  House  on  May 
5  that  the  Administration  would  interpose  no  ob- 
jection to  a  loan  to  Germany  by  American  bank- 
ers above  and  beyond  the  reparations  require- 
ments of  that  country,  and  that  it  approved  the 
participation  of  J.  P.  Morgan  on  the  Finance 
Sub-Committee  of  the  Allied  Reparations  Com- 
mission. The  Administration  took  the  view  that 
such  loans  as  are  said  to  have  been  proposed  by 
the  Morgan  group  were  "our  proper  avenue  of 
aid  to  Europe,"  adding  that  it  would  look  with 
favor  upon  any  feasible  scheme  for  restoring  Ger- 
many to  a  sound  financial  basis,  provided,  how- 
ever, that  security  could  be  furnished  for  so  large 
a  loan.  The  President  believed  that  the  reported 
suggestion  of  a  plan  for  financing  Germany 
touched  a  fundamental  problem.  If  Europe  could 
create  security  that  appealed  to  American  bank- 
ing institutions,  it  was  felt  that  such  investments 
would  not  only  afford  an  outlet  for  the  surplus 
supply  of  gold  in  this  country,  but  would  also 
have  a  beneficent  effect  upon  world  trade  by 
restoring  Europe  as  one  of  the  great  markets  for 
American  products. 

Goldstein's  Nomination  Recalled 

President  Harding  on  May  10  withdrew  from 
the  Senate  the  nomination  of  Nat.  Goldstein  to  • 
be  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  at  St.  Louis. 
The  withdrawal  was  done  at  Goldstein's  reauest, 
and  a  letter  from  him  to  President  Hardin<y  was 
read  into  the  Congressional  Record  by  Senator 
Spencer.  Goldstein  asked  the  President  to  with- 
draw his  name  because  of  "  condemnatory "  ref- 
erences to  the  nomination  in  the  newspapers, 
which,  although  "  unfounded  and  cruelly  unfair," 
he  asserted,  "  could  not  be  overlooked." 

In  presenting  the  letter  to  the  Senate,  Mr.  • 
Spencer  eulogized  Goldstein  and  declared  that  in 
taking  Lowden  campaign  money  in  1920  he  had 
been  guilty  of  no  wrongdoing,  and  that  there 
was  no  taint  involved  in  the  offer  and  acceptance 
of  the  $2,500  which  was  involved.  The  with- 
drawal of  Goldstein's  name  was  subsequent  to  a 
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message  sent  by  ex-Governor  Lowden  from  the 
Olympic,  on  board  of  which  he  was  returning  to 
New  York,  in  which  he  excoriated  Goldstein,  and 
elated  that  the  latter's  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate investigating  committee  in  1920  was  absolu- 
tely false. 

Saving  in  Federal  Expense 

Government  expenditures  for  1922  would  be  ap- 
proximately $1,600,000,000  less  than  the  actual 
outlay  for  the  preceding  year.  Congress  was  in- 
formed May  8  by  President  Harding  in  transmit- 
ting the  report  of  Mr.  Dawes,  Director  of  the 
Budget,  on  economics  and  savings  in  Government 
business.  Actual  cost  of  the  routine  business  of 
Government,  the  President  declared  in  his  letter 
of  transmission  to  Chairman  Madden  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  had  been  re- 
duced by  1907,500,000,  of  which  $250,000,000  may 
be  accredited  to  more  efficient  and  economic  ad- 
ministration of  the  Government's  business. 

Heavy   Reventie  Loss 

Collections  of  internal  revenue  for  the  first 
three-quarters  of  the  current  fiscal  year  fell  off 
by  more  than  $875,000,000,  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  figures  of  the  previous  year,  ac- 
cording to  reports  completed  May  2  by  the  Rev- 
enue Bureau.  From  July  1,  1921,  to  March  31, 
1922,  the  total  taxes  collected  by  the  Government 
aggregated  $2,476,000,000,  against  $3,351,000,000 
collected  from  July  1,  1920,  to  March  31,  1921. 
Decreased  revenue  from  income  and  profits  taxes 
accounted  for  nearly  all  the  decrease  in  collec- 
tions, the  total  for  the  current  fiscal  year  being 
$1,570,000,000,  against  $2,284,000,000  during  the 
first  three-quarters  of  the  previous  ye  .r.  or  a  drop 
in  receipts  from  these  sources  of  $714,000,000. 
Revenues  from  the  New  York  Prohibition  act, 
however,  advanced  by  $11,000,000,  the  total  for 
the  current  year  being  $200,000,000,  against  $189,- 
000,000  for  the  previous  ycc^r.  MiscelL.neous 
taxes,  such  as  luxuries,  transportati  n,  amuse- 
ments and  stamp  taxes  on  documents,  fell  off  by 
about  $134,000,000,  the  total  for  the  current  year 
being  $558,000,000,  against  $692,000,000  the  pre- 
vious year. 

Railroad  Matters 

Contracting  shop  repair  work  to  outside  firms 
by  a  railroad  company  was  declared  a  violation 
of  the  Transportation  act,  and  contract  provisions 
conflicting  with  the  wages  and  working  rules  laid 
down  by  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  were  declared 
illegal  in  a  decision  handed  down  by  the  board 
on  May  10.  The  decision  was  characterized  by 
the  board  as  the  most  important  since  its  estab- 
lishment. It  was  made  in  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  Union  Shop  Crafts  and  the  Indiana 
Harbor  Belt  Railroad.  The  board  declared  that 
its  pronouncement  went  to  the  "  vitals  of  the 
Transportation  act."  "  No  more  important  dis- 
pute," the  decision  added,  "  has  ever  come  before 
this  board  for  adjudication." 

While  the  decision  applied  only  to  the  one 
road,  which  last  September  contracted  its  repair 
work  to  the  Burnham  Car  Repair  Company,  the 
general  principles  established  will  govern  all  sub- 
sequent decisions.     There  are  now  thirty-six  such 


cases  pending  before  the  board,  involving  seven- 
teen railroads.  Under  the  decision,  thousands  of 
former  railway  employes  now  working  for  con- 
tractors on  wages  varying  from  the  Labor  Board 
scale  are  brought  back  under  the  board's  juris- 
diction. Rules  varying  from  those  laid  down  by 
the  board  are  likewise  declared  illegal,  and  the 
contractors'  employes  are  restored  to  the  working 
rules  promulgated  by  the  board. 

A  record  for  safety  of  operation  was  estab- 
lished for  American  railways  in  1921,  according 
to  an  analysis  of  accidents  made  public  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  April  20. 
The  report  showed  1921  to  have  been'  the  best 
single  year  in  the  thirty-four  years  during  which 
accident  figures  have  been  tabulated.  The  best 
previous  year  was  1920.  The  computation  was 
based  on  the  number  of  employes  on  all  the  car- 
riers and  the  amount  of  traffic  handled.  The 
total  number  of  employes  killed  on  duty  in  trains 
or  train  service  accidents  last  year  is  given  at 
1,096.  This  is  1,011,  or  48  per  cent,,  less  than 
were  killed  in  1920.  The  figures  show  that  205 
passengers  were  killed,  a  reduction  of  24  from 
the  1920  record,  and  the  smallest  number  in  any 
year,  except  1895,  1896  and  1915.  The  total  num- 
ber of  employes  on  duty  and  passengers  killed 
in  train  and  train  service  accidents  was  1,301,  a 
reduction  of  44  per  cent,  from  the  2,336  killed  in 
1920. 

Improved  Employment  Conditions 

In  a  statement  made  public  April  29  Secretary 
of  Labor  Davis  asserted  that  "  today  we  can  say 
industrial  conditions  of  the  country  are  resting  on 
a  solid  foundation,"  pointing  to  improvements 
in  the  building  trades,  the  lumber  industry 
and  agricultural  pursuits  and  increased  ac- 
tivity in  manufacturing,  including  a  revival  in  the 
automobile  industry.  The  Secretary  said  that  in- 
dustry did  not  come  back  with  a  rush,  but  that 
a  "  steady  pulse  has  worked  for  a  resumption  of 
normal  conditions  durine  the  last  few  months.'* 
A  steady  improvement  in  recent  months  was  re- 
ported in  virtually  every  State;  while  some  State 
Labor  Department  heads  reported  that  the  un- 
employment crisis  was  definitely  past,  others  de- 
scribed the  improvement  as  slow  but  steady,  while 
nearly  all  expressed  optimism  for  the  future.  No 
definite  figures  on  the  present  number  of  unem- 
ployed are  available,  but  approximately  1,350,000 
persons  were  reported  idle  in  sixteen  States  from 
which  estimates  were  received.  Large  industrial 
States,  such  as  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, contributed  more  than  1,000,000  to  this 
total.  New  York  leading  with  an  estimated  600,- 
000  out  of  work.  In  some  States  there  was  de- 
clared to  be  a  demand  for  skilled  workers,  al- 
though the  supply  of  common  labor  generally  was 
said  to  be  larger  than  the  demand. 

Laws  for  Radio  Control 

The  Radio  Telephone  Conference  called  by 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover  to  help  solve  the 
radio  chaos  in  the  air  rendered  its  final  report, 
on  which  will  be  based  control  legislation  to  be 
asked  of  Congress.  The  report  was  the  outgrowth 
of  tentative  suggestions  made  some  time  ago  by 
experts,   and  subsequently  reviewed.     Under  the 
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final  report  a  wave  band  of  150-275  meters  is  as- 
signed for  amateur  telegraphy  and  telephony  and 
for  training  schools,  the  amateur  having  exclusive 
rights  to  150-200  meters,  while  the  training 
schools  must  use  200-275.  There  is  also  a  re- 
strictive wave  of  319  meters  for  special  ainateur 
radio  telegraphy;  this  is  to  be  used  by  a  limited 
number  of  inland  stations,  and  only  where  it  is 
necessary  to  bridge  sparsely  populated  areas  or 
to  overcome  natural  barriers.  Recommendations 
were  made  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  assign 
to  each  radio  telephone  broadcasting  station  a 
limited  range  of  600.  land  miles  for  Government 
stations,  250  miles  for  public  broadcasting  sta- 
tions and  50  miles  for  private  and  toll  broadcast- 
ing stations;  that  the  same  wave  band  or  over- 
lapping wave  bands  should  not  be  assigned  to 
statiofis  within  these  distances  of  each  other; 
Government  1,500  miles,  public  750  miles  and 
private  and  toll  150  miles. 

Terrokism  by  Labor  Unions 

Two  policemen  battling  against  .  labor  union 
terrorists  were  shot  to  death  in  Chicago  early  in 
the  morning  of  May  10  as  a  climax  to  a  night  of 
bomb  outrages  in  which  open-shop  glaziers'  plants 
were  the  targets.  The  stage  approaching  open 
warfare  thus  precipitated  resulted  from  the  re- 
sentment of  union  men  against  the  Landis  wage 
award  and  the  efforts  of  the  Citizens'  Committee 
to  enforce  it.  During  this  struggle  the  committee 
declared  an  open  shop  against  twelve  unions. 

Aroused  as  never  before  since  the  Haymarket 
riots,  the  forces  of  law  and  order  in  Chicago  ral- 
lied to  stamp  out  the  excesses  of  the  agitators. 
Chief  of  Police  Fitzmorris  assumed  active  com- 
mand of  the  agencies  banded  to  suppress  the  out- 
break and  restore  peace  in  the  industrial  districts. 
As  a  result  of  wholesale  raids  made  upon  head- 
quarters of  the  labor  unions  involved,  more  than 
200  leaders,  including  "  Big  Tim  "  Murphy,  called 
Chicago's  labor  "Czar";  Cornelius  Shea,  former 
head  of  a  teamsters'  strike,  and  Fred  Mader, 
President  of  the  Building  Trades  Council,  were 
arrested.  Citizens  and  organizations  subscribed 
approximately  150,000  to  a  fund  to  reward  the 
captors  of  the  murderers  of  the  policemen- 
Assistant  States  Attorneys  Hodges  and  TVIc- 
Laughlin  received  aTionymous  letters  warning 
them  that  if  the  "  Big  Three  "  were  not  released 
fires  would  be  started  in  buildings  that  were  be- 
ing erected  under  the  Landis  award.  On  the 
evening  of  May  16  a  ?500,000  apartment  house  of 
this  kind  on  Sheridan  Road,  partly  completed, 
was  practically  destroyed  by  incendiary  fires  that 
were  started  simultaneously  on  the  first  and  third 
floors,  after  a  bomb  explosion  of  which  the 
tenants  had  been  warned.  The  event  strength- 
ened the  determination  of  the  Citizens'  Commit- 
tee to  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  terrorism. 

Death  of  H.  P.  Davison 

Henry  P.  Davison,  banker  and  philanthropist, 


died  on  May  6  at  the  close  of  an  operation  for 
tumor  of  the  brain  at  his  residence  in  Locust  Val- 
ley, L.  I.  His  illness  began  more  than  two  years 
ago,  and  since  that  time  he  had  practically  with- 
drawn from  business  and  public  work.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  and 
his  great  executive  ability  had  made  him  a 
marked  figure  in  the  business  and  financial  world. 
Upon  the  entry  of  America  into  the  World  War 
Mr.  Davison  was  appointed  by  President  Wilson 
as  head  of  the  Red  Cross  War  -Council.  His  ser- 
vices in  that  post  were  remarkable.  All  the  allied 
nations  bestowed  honors  upon  him  for  his  war 
work,  and  he  received  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  from  President  Wilson,  who  personally 
paid  him  the  following  tribute:  "His  dynamic 
qualities  as  a  financier  and  his  forceful  person- 
ality assured  to  the  soldier  in  the  field  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  devastated  countries  of  Europe 
systematized  measures  of  relief  beyond  the  limits 
of  specific  statement." 

Hospitals  for  Veterans 

Director  Forbes  of  the  Veterans'  Bureau  an- 
nounced on  May  16  that  President  Hardinpr  had 
approved  the  bureau's  plans  to  construct  new 
hospitals  for  former  service  men.  The  hosnitals 
are  to  be  located  as  follows:  One  each  at  North- 
ampton, Mass.;  Livermore,  Cal.,  and  Camp  Lewis, 
Wash.;  two  in  New  York  State — one  within  fifty 
miles  of  New  York  City  and  another  in  the 
Adirondacks;  one  at  Gullport,  Miss.,  and  one  in 
the  tenth  Veterans'  Bureau  district,  which  in- 
cludes Montana,  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota. 
The  President  has  also  approved  the  purchase 
of  the  Methodist  Hospital  at  Memphis,  Tenn. 
The  Federal  Board  of  Hospitalization  is  under- 
stood to  favor  buildins;  a  hospital  also  in  Southern 
Indiana,  one  at  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  framing 
Station,  one  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  one  in 
Northern  Texas. 

Plans  and  specifications  are  bein^'  drawn  for 
the  twelve  hospitals  which  are  to  be  built  under 
the  Langley  act  authorization  of  $17,000,000.  The 
program  affords  facilities  for  5,CC0  tubercular 
and  mental  patients.  It  is  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted within  a  year. 

Porto  Rico 

President  Harding  had  not  lost  confidence  in 
the  integrity  of  Governor  E.  Mont  Reily  of  Porto 
Rico,  it  was  announced  on  April  14  at  the  White 
House.  This  official  statement  evoked  another 
cable  from  the  island  the  next  day,  threatening 
hunger  strikes  and  black  flags.  On  April  19  it 
was  reported  that  President  Harding  was  study- 
ing the  situation  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
difficulties  between  Governor  Reily  and  the 
Unionist  Party,  conferring  on  the  subject  with 
Secretary  Weeks  and  Chairman  Towner  of  the 
House  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 


AFFAIRS  OF  THE  BRITISH 

EMPIRE 


England's  armed  forces  reduced  from  341,000  to  215,000  men — 
Civil  warfare  in  Ireland  between  extremists  and  Free  State 
advocates — Prosperity  in  Canada — Labor  reforms  in  India 

[Period  Ended  May  15,  1922] 


England 

PARLIAMENT  reassembled  on  April  26,  but 
many  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers  were  in 
Genoa,  and  both  the  Foreign  and  Colonial 
Secretaries  were  ill.  The  chief  interest  was  in 
the  opposition  of  Liberals  and  Laborites  to  the 
Government's  announced  intention  to  cut  down 
the  expenditure  for  education,  and  in  the  second 
reading  of  a  bill  assisting  unemployed  ex-service 
men   to   emigrate   to   Australia. 

British  Army  estimates  made  public  showed 
that  the  armed  forces  had  been  reduced  to 
215,000,  as  compared  with  341,000  for  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  the  cost  had  been  reduced  from 
$360,800,000  to  $272,800,000.  The  much-dis- 
cussed budget  was  presented  to  the  Commons  on 
May  1  by  Sir  Robert  Stevenson  Home,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer;  as  anticipated,  one 
shilling  in  the  pound  was  taken  off  the  income 
tax,  reducing  it  to  five  shillings  in  the  pound; 
four  pence  off  the  duty  on  tea,  reducing  it  to 
eight  pence  in  the  pound,  and  a  corresponding 
one-third  off  the  duties  on  coffee,  cocoa  and 
chicory.  A  surprise  awaited  the  House  in  the 
announcement  of  the  Chancellor  that  the  tax- 
payer should  not  be  asked  to  redeem  any  ex- 
ternal debt  this  year,  on  the  ground  that  the 
nation  should  meet  its  obligations  toward  the 
holders  of  securities  by  reborrowing.  The  Chan- 
cellor further  pointed  out  that  whereas  the  debt 
to  the  United  States  two  years  ago  was  equiv- 
alent to  £1,301,875,000  when  exchange  was  $3.30, 
it  was  now  reduced  to  £946,820,000  with  ex- 
change at  $4,40,  and  when  restored  to  par,  as 
he  hoped  it  would  be  soon,  the  debt  would  be 
£856,030,000.  Estimated  total  Government  ex- 
penditures dropped  below  the  billion  pound 
mark  for  the  first  time  since  the  close  of  the 
war  at   about   £910,000,000. 

It  was  announced  on  May  1  that  Sir  Arthur 
Balfour's  full  title  is  "  Earl  of  Balfour  and 
Viscount  Traprain  of  Whittingehame."  Balfour, 
a  small  town  in  Fife,  Scotland,  is  the  original 
home  of  the  Balfours,  and  Whittingehame  is  the 
new  Earl's  birthplace. 

Labor  troubles  came  to  the  front  again  when 
600,000  workers  in  the  engineering  industry  were 
affected  by  a  lockout  on  May  3.  This  involved 
some  three-quarters  of  a  million  in  a  dispute 
largely  on  the  rights  of  management  of  work- 
shops. 

Literary  Gem  from  Scotland 

The    ancient    University    of    St.    Andrews    wit- 


nessed a  great  celebration  on  May  3  when  Lord 
Haig  was  installed  as  Chancellor  and  Sir  James 
M.  Barrie  as  Lord  Rector.  It  also  conferred 
degrees  on  Ellen  Terry  and  Sir  Squire  Ban- 
croft. Subsequently  the  new  Lord  Rector  de- 
livered a  notable  address  on  "  Courage."  After 
paying  a  felicitous  tribute  to  Lord  Haig,  Sir 
James  Barrie  read  a  last  letter  from  a  famous 
Antarctic  explorer.  Holding  up  some  thin  little 
sheets,  he  said: 

"  It  is  a  letter  to  me  from  Captain  Scott  of 
the  Antarctic  and  was  written  in  a  tent  you 
know  of,  where  it  was  found  long  afterward 
with  his  body  and  those  of  some  other  very 
gallant  gentlemen,  his  comrades.  The  writing 
is  in  pencil,  still  quite  clear,  though  toward  the 
end  some  of  the  words  trail  away  as  into  the 
great  silence  that  was  waiting  for  them.  It 
begins: 

" '  We  are  pegging  out  in  a  very  comfortless 
spot.  Hoping  this  letter  may  be  found  and 
sent  to  you,  I  write  you  a  word  of  farev^ell.  I 
want  you  to  think  well  of  me  and  my  end.' 

"  After  some  private  instructions  too  intimate 
to   read,   he   goes   on: 

" '  Good-bye.  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  of  the 
end,  but  sad  to  miss  many  simple  pleasures 
which  I  had  planned  for  the  future  in  our  long 
marches.  We  are  in  a  desperate  state — feet 
frozen,  &c.,  no  fuel  and  a  long  way  from  food; 
but  it  would  do  your  heart  good  to  be  in  our 
tent  to  hear  our  songs  and  our  cheery  conver- 
sation.' 

"  It   is  here   that   the   words   become   difficult. 

"'We  are  very  near  the  end.  We  did  intend 
to  finish  ourselves  when  things  proved  like  this, 
but   we   have    decided   to   die   naturally  without.* 

"I  think  it  may  uplift  you  all  to  stand  for 
a  moment  by  that  lent  and  listen,  as  he  says, 
to  their  songs  and  cheery  conversation.  How 
comely  a  thing  is  affliction  borne  cheerfully, 
which  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  the  humblest 
of  us!  What  is  beauty?  It  is  these  hard-bitten 
men  singing  courage  to  you  from  their  tent; 
it  is  the  waves  of  their  island  home  crooning 
of  their  deeds  to  you  who  are  to  follow  them." 

The  Irish  Free  State 

A  condition  of  actual  civil  war  prevailed  in  the 
Irish  Free  State  during  the  major  part  of  the 
month  under  review  between  the  Irish  Republi- 
can Army  regulars  and  the  rebels.  The  factional 
controversy  between  Eamon  de  Valera  and  the 
Free  State  leaders,  Michael  Collins  and  Arthur 
Griffith,    heightened    the    political    tumult.     The 
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people  as  a  whole,  however,  insistently  demanded 
peace,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  month  this 
force  acted  as  the  means  of  bringing  about  a 
cessation  of  armed  hostilities  among  the  rival  fac- 
tions. 

An  attempt  on  the  life  of  Michael  Collins  in 
Dublin  on  April  17  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
one  of  the  would-be  assassins  by  the  head  of 
the  Provisional  Government.  The  night  of  the 
20th  was  notable  in  Dublin  for  attacks  by  ex- 
tremists on  the  officers  of  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Beggar's  Bush  Barracks,  but, 
after  extensive  firing,  the  assailants  were  driven 
off  by  Free  State  troops.  For  the  second  time 
within  a  week  extremists  suffered  a  reverse  in  the 
defeat  of  their  tactics  at  Killarney  on  the  23d. 
Threats  of  force  failed  to  prevent  Michael  Col- 
lins from  addressing  the  people  on  behalf  of  the 
Free  State,  but  adherents  of  the  same  faction 
were  responsible  for  the  death  of  Brig.  Gen. 
Adamson,  Commandant  of  the  I.  R.  A.,  at  Athlone 
on  April  25.  The  most  spectacular  feature  of 
the  conflict  was  the  storming  and  capture  of 
Ormonde  Castle  by  regulars  on  May  4,  thus  de- 
priving the  irregulars  of  their  last  stronghold  in 
Kilkenny. 

In  the  cause  of  peace  an  event,  unique  in  his- 
tory, took  place  on  April  23,  when  Irish  labor 
made  effective  a  one-day  strike  against  the  pre- 
vailing militarism.  Appeals  were  made  to  the 
young  men  on  both  sides  to  refuse  to  shoot  down 
their  fellow-men  and  to  aid  in  a  complete  sus- 
pension of  all  the  ordinary  communications  and 
commercial,  industrial,  and  social  activities.  In 
Dublin  no  newspapers  were  published  and  no  cars 
were  seen  on  the  streets.  At  the  hotels,  as  the 
staffs  ceased  work  at  11  A.  M.,  some  of  the 
guests  became  cooks,  waiters,  and  waitresses. 
All  classes  joined  in  a  great  demonstration  in 
O'Connell  Street,  where  labor  leaders  vigorously 
protested  against  militarism  being  forced  upon 
them  by  the  Irish  Government. 

On  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  the  Dail  Eireann 
the  Catholic  Bishops  issued  a  notable  statement 
from  Maynooth  in  which  military  terrorism  was 
further  denounced.     It  read  as  follows: 

"  Nothing  but  the  good  sense  and  solid  virtue 
of  the  body  of  tTie  people  has  saved  us  so  far 
from  general  anarchy  and  civil  war.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  general  public  can  up  to  now  only  look 
on  with  helpless  anguish  while  everything  dear 
to  them,  social  order,  life,  property  and  national 
dignity,  is  being  hacked  to  pieces  by  the^  sense- 
less military  in  contentious  operations.  Like  the 
great  bulk  of  the  nation,  we  think  the  best  and 
wisest  course  for  Ireland  is  to  accept  the  treaty 
and  make  the  most  of  the  freedom  it  undoubtedly 
brings  us — freedom  for  the  first  time  in  seven 
hundred  years.     *     *      * 

"  Make  your  voices  heard.  Do  not  allow  free- 
dom of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of 
civil  life  to  be  stifled  by  a  few  because  they  have 
guns  and  foolishly  think  they  are  acting  as  the 
champions  of  liberty,  when  they  are  merely  dig- 
ging freedom's  grave." 

An  agreement,  however,  between  De  Valera  and 
upholders  of  the  Free  State  Treaty  seemed  to  be 
nearly  hopeless  after  the  meeting  of  the  Dail  on 
April   26.     Mr.  de  Valera's  main  effort  was  di- 


rected toward  blocking  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment's decision  to  submit  the  Peace  Treaty  to 
an  early  plebiscite  of  the  people;  at  the  same 
time  he  was  creating  an  atmosphere  of  intense 
animosity  in  the  Dail.  A  first  division  of  the 
House  showed  that,  by  a  vote  of  57  to  50,  parties 
had  crystallized  and  there  had  been  no  transfers 
on  either  side.  Speaking  in  reference  to  eight  mur- 
ders of  Protestants  in  County  Cork,  Mr.  Griffith, 
after  urging  the  Dail  to  remain  in  session  to  see 
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that  order  was  upheld,  said:  "The  Dail  Eireann 
does  not  and  can  not  know  any  distii.ction  of 
class  or  creed.  So  far  as  it  can,  the  Dail  must 
maintain  the  protection  of  lives  and  property." 

On  May  1  six  Generals  of  the  I.  R.  A.  insur- 
gents joined  with  commanders  of  the  regular 
forces  in  an  appeal  for  army  unity  on  the  basis 
of  the  treaty.  This  marked  the  first  break  in  the 
forces  of  the  insurgents.  The  appeal  was  signed 
by  Dan  Breen,  Tom  Hales,  Parry  Murphy,  S. 
O'Hegarty,  S.  O'Donoghoe,  John  Boyland,  R.  J. 
Mulcahy,  Owen  O'Duffy,  Gerald  O'Sullivan,  and 
Michael  Collins.     It  read: 

"  The  undersigned  I.  R.  A.  officers,  realizing 
the  gravity  of  Ireland's  present  situation  and  ap- 
preciating that  if  the  present  drift  is  maintained 
a  conflict  of  comrades  is  inevitable,  declare  this 
would  be  the  greatest  calamity  in  Irish  history, 
leaving  Ireland  broken  for  generations.  To  avert 
this  catastrophe  we  believe  a  closing  of  the  ranks 
is  necessary. 

"  We  suggest  to  all  leaders  of  the  army  and 
political  forces  the  advisability  of  unification  of 
the  forces  on  the  basis  of  acceptance  and  utiliza- 
tion of  the  present  national  position  in  the  best 
interests  of  Ireland.  We  request  that  nothing 
shall  be  done  to  prejudice  our  position  and  to 
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dissipate  our  strength.  We  feel  the 
situation  can  be  best  faced  on  the 
basis: 

"  First,  Ot  acceptance  of  the  fact  ad- 
mitted on  all  sides  thai  the  majority 
of  the  people  are  willing  to  accept  the 
treaty;  second,  of  agreeing  to  an  elec- 
tion with  a  view  of  forming  a  Govern- 
ment having  the  whole  country's  con- 
fidence; third,  of  unification  on  the 
above  basis." 

This  agreement  on  the  part  of  mili- 
tary leaders  was  apparently  largely  re- 
sponsible for  Mr.  De  Valera's  action 
on  May  3  in  causing  the  Dail  Eireann 
to  adopt  a  resolution  ordering  the 
opposing  sides  in  the  Irish  Republican 
Army  to  cease  firing  immediately  and 
arrange  a  truce,  at  the  same  time  ap- 
pointing a  peace  committee.  The 
next  day  a  ninety-six-hour  truce  was 
arranged  on  the  following  terms:  All 
operations  except  training  and  ordi- 
nary army  routine  will  cease.  All 
penetrative  reorganization  will  cease. 
Both  sections  will  co-operate  t^  main- 
tain order  and  prevent  acts  of  ag- 
gression against  persons  and  property. 

Meantime  a  committee"  of  six,  three 
from  the  Free  State  and  three  from 
the  rebel  executive  in  possession  of 
the  Dublin  Four  Law  Courts,  was  ap- 
pointed to  negotiate  a  basis  upon 
which  the  army  split  could  be  healed. 
On  May  5,  by  a  general  agreement  of 


the  Dail,  the  truce  was  extended  to 
May  10.  When  that  day  arrived,  the 
Peace  Committee  of  Six  notified  the 
Dail  Eireann  that,  in  view  of  failure 
to  find  a  basis  of  agreement  between 
the  Free  State  and  extremist  army 
leaders,  the  negotiations  had  tempo- 
rarily ceased.  The  truce,  however, 
continued  in  force,  and  the  peace 
negotiations  were  resumed  and  were 
still  going  on  at  the  middle  of  May. 

"  Comparative  Peace  "  in  Ulster 

On  the  motion  for  adjournment  of 
the  Ulster  Parliament  on  April  13, 
Acting  Minister  Pollack  expressed 
pleasure  that  the  recent  agreement 
reached  in  London  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  leaders  had 
brought  about  comparative  peace.  At 
the  outset,  however,  this  peace  was 
not  very  evident.  By  the  26th,  Min- 
isters Collins  and  Craig,  for  the  Free 
State  and  Ulster,  respectively,  were 
engaged  in  an  acrimonious  dispute, 
in  which  each  charged  ne  other  with 
bad  faith  in  keeping  the  terrrs  of  the 
London  agreement.  Moreover,  fac- 
tional rioting  and  bloodshed  went  on 
as  before,  the  fighting  in  Belfast  on 
the  26th  being  characterized  as  the 
worst  yet  experienced. 

Both  sides  put  forward  melancholy 
bills  of  complaint.     On  April  20,  the 
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Belfast  Catholic  Protective  Committee  telegraphed 
to  Winston  Spencer  Churchill,  British  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies :  "  Belfast  Catholics  are  being 
gradually  but  certainly  exterminated  by  murder, 
assault  and  starvation.  Their  homes  are  burned, 
streets  are  swept  by  snipers  and  life  is  unbearable. 
The  military  forces  are  inadequate.  The  special 
police  are  hostile."  This  was  followed  on  the  24th 
by  figures  showing  that,  since  the  peace  agree- 
ment of  April  1,  twenty-one  Catholics  had  been 
murdered,  twenty-seven  murderously  attacked 
and  thirty-nine  wounded,  to  which  were  added 
seventy-five  houses  looted  and  burned,  five  houses 
bombed,  eighty-nine  families  evicted,  and  357 
persons  rendered  homeless. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Ulster  Union  Council,  on 
the  other  hand,  announced  on  April  28  that  fifty- 
one  Protestants  and  nine  Crown  servants  had 
been  murdered  in  Belfast  by  Sinn  Feiners  since 
Feb.  1;  also  three  Protestants  had  been  killed 
by  bombs,  and  there  had  been  110  attempted 
murders. 

Canada's  Gr(3Winc  Prosperity 

A  reciprocal  trade  agreement  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  was  again  within  the  range 
of  vision  in  April,  but  when  Mr.  Fielding,  the 
veteran  Finance  Minister,  telegraphed  to  Wash- 
ington to  sound  out  the  American  Administration 
on  the  subject  of  the  renewal  of  the  pact  of  1911 
in  the  interest  of  Canadian  farmers,  he  received 
in  response  "only  the  cold  comfort  that  in  the 
new  Tariff  bill  now  being  drawn  up  at  Wash- 
ington certain  arrangements  for  favored-nation 
treatment  might  allow  some  measure  of  relief  for 
Canadians." 

An  apparently  unanimous  feeling  among  the 
sixty-four  Progressives  against  any  alternative  to 
the  public  ownership  and  administration  of  the 
Canadian  National  Railways,  as  likely  to  place  the 
Government  lines  in  the  hands  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  and  thus  create  a  monopoly,  promised  to 
lift  the  question  to  a  chief  topic  of  debate  dur- 
ing the  first  session  of  the  new  Parliament. 

The  Province  of  Quebec  believes  that  its  new 
temperance  law  has  solved  the  liquor  problem. 
Under  prohibition  laws  the  Province  had  experi- 
enced increased  drunkenness  and  an  increase  in 
all  the  evils  consequent  upon  drunkenness.  Mr. 
George  MacAdam,  a  writer  who  recently  reviewed 
the  effects  of  the  modified  law  now  in  force, 
draws  these  conclusions: 

"The  people  are  behind  the  law. 

"  The  law  is   observed. 

"  A  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  special  police 
force  created  to  prevent  infractions  of  the  law 
i>  contemplated. 

"  There  is  very  little  graft  or  corruption. 

"  The  manufacture  of  illicit  liquor  and  the  boot- 
legging of  it  have  been  minimized. 

"  There  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in 
drunkenness  and  in  the  evils  consequent  upon 
drunkenness. 

"  The  use  of  beer  and  wine  by  inhabitants  of 
the  Province  is  increasing,  with  a  converse  de- 
crease in  the  use  of  hard  liquor. 

"  Every  community  in  the  Province  has  the  right 
to  exercise  local  option. 


"  Every  individual  living  in  the  Province,  even 
though  he  be  in  a  '  dry '  community,  has  the  right 
to  have  beer,  wine  and  liquor  for  his  individual 
use. 

"  The  purity  of  all  beer,  wine  and  liquor  legally 
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sold  in  the  Province  is  guaranteed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

"  The  Government,  both  of  the  Province  and 
of  the  Dominion,  is  making  money  out  of  the 
liquor  business." 

On  May  1  the  House  of  Commons  adopted  a 
resolution  calling  upon  the  Government  to  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  levying  an  income  tax  of 
8  per  cent,  on  all  aliens,  not  residents  of  Canada, 
who  derive  income  for  services  in  Canada,  when 
such  incomes  exceed  $1,000  a  year.  Mr.  W.  M. 
German,  who  proposed  the  resolution,  added 
that  in  1921  the  United  States  act  had  been 
amended  in  such  a  way  as  to  bear  heavily  upon 
Canadians  who  derived  their  income  from  work 
in  the  United  States. 

Statistics  made  public  on  April  26  showed 
a  steady  upward  swing  in  trade.  March  gave  a 
total  of  1140,184,872,  an  increase  of  $38,886,144 
over  February  and  of  $41,610,969  over  January. 

Labor  Reforms  in  India 

The     Indian     Legislative     Assembly*     met     at 

*The  Indian  Legislative  Assembly  must  not  be 
confused  with  the  Indian  National  Congress. 
Members  of  the  former  assemble  under  the 
sanction  of  the  British  law,  whereas  members 
of  the  Congress  are  followers  of  Gandhi  and 
have  by  majority  vote  boycotted  the  Assembly, 
much  as  the  Sinn  Fein  boycotted  British  insti- 
tutions in  Ireland  in  1920  and  1921. 
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Delhi  on  Jan,  10,  1922,  and  passed  amendments 
to  the  Indian  Factories  act.  In  the  new  act 
are  included  the  recommendations  of  the  Wash- 
ington International  Labor  Conference  exclusive 
of  the  draft  convention  on  maternity  benefits. 
Also,    mines    are    not    included   in    the   new    act. 
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Special  amendments  are  contemplated  for  them. 
The  amended  act  provides  that:  "The  term 
factory  henceforth  shall  mean  any  concern  em- 
ploying twenty  or  more  persons,  instead  of  fifty 
as   under   the    1911    act." 

A  ten-hour  working  day  is  established.  No 
person  shall  be  employed  for  more  than  sixty 
hours  a  week  or  twelve  hours  in  a  day.  The 
Act  of  1911  legalized  a  twelve-hour  day  for  men, 
eleven  hours  for  women,  with  thirty  minutes  al- 
lowed for  meals.  A  six-hour  day  is  established 
for  children,  whose  minimum  working  age  is 
raised  from  9  to  12.  "  Children "  shall  be  all 
those  under  15  instead  of  under  14  as  at  present; 
this  provision  of  the  act  is  not  to  be  enforced 
until  July,  1922. 

Rest  periods  are  established  of  not  less  than  an 
hour  for  adults  during  every  six  hours  worked, 
and  for  children  thirty  minutes  in  four  hours' 
labor.  Sunday  employment  is  forbidden,  except 
where  continuous  processes  necessitate  it,  and  in 
such  cases  a  mid-week  holiday  is  made  compul- 
sory. Rates  for  overtime  are  fixed  at  one  and 
a  quarter  times  the  regular  wage  in  those  fac- 
tories which  may  be  for  any  special  reason 
exempted  from  the   sixty-hour-week  provision. 

Definite  signs  of  improvement  were  visible  dur- 
ing April  and  May  in  the  Indian  situation, 
though  uncertainty  still  existed  as  to  whether 
genuine  Caliphate  feeling  had  been  at  all  miti- 
gated by  the  Paris  resolutions,  and  the  Akali 
Sikhs  still  bade  open  defiance  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  latter,  representing  a  movement  with- 
in Sikhism  to  purify  the  shrines  from  the  des- 
ecration and  debaucheries  into  which  they  had 
fallen,  claimed  the  status  of  religious  reformers 
and  the  right  to  wear  kirpans  (long  blades)  and 
black  puggarees,  according  to  their  Scriptures. 
From  the  Government  viewpoint,  other  compli- 
cated  vested   interests   in   the   shrines  made   the 


[American    Cartoon] 


—San    Francisco    Chronicle 
WHAT    SHE    HATCHED 


[The  cartoonist  has  cleverly 
depicted  the  unexpected  results 
of  the  self-determination  propa- 
ganda used  by  the  Allies 
against  Austria-Hungary  dur- 
ing the  war.] 
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problem  extremely  difficult  to  handle.  Meantime 
the  dissatisfied  and  impatient  Akali  Sikhs  affili- 
ated with  both  the  Moslem  and  Hindu  extremist 
movements,  and  in  organized  bands  came  to  ter- 
rorize some  thirteen  Punjab  districts.  Thereupon 
the  Government  was  compelled  to  proceed  vigor- 
ously against  all  Punjab  authors  of  sedition. 
Thus,  in  Amritsar  alone,  the  President  of  the 
Caliphate  Committee,  the  President  of  the  Con- 
gress section  and  the  President  of  the  Gurdwara 
Committee — a  Mussulman,  a  Hindu  and  a  Sikh 
respectively — were  landed  in  jail,  together  with 
numerous  Presidents  of  Caliphate  Committees 
who  were  dispensing  funds  to  non-co-operators 
and  other  revolutionaries.  On  May  3,  Gurkha 
troops  were  maintaining  order  in  Amritsar,  Muzu- 
fiarpur,  Hardar  and  Shajahanpur. 

From  Yeroda  jail  it  was  learned  on  April  22 
that  Mohandas  K.  Gandhi,  the  national  leader, 
was  undergoing  the  somewhat  rigorous,  ordinary 
prison  treatment,  since  political  prisoners  as  a 
special  class  were  not  recognized  in  Bombay. 
Hence  Mr.  Gandhi  "  sleeps  on  the  floor,  is  al- 
lowed no  papers  or  books  except  a  few  devotional 
manuals,  and  sees  visitors  only  once  every  three 
months.  He  is  always  forced  to  stand  in  the 
presence  of  the  jailer,  although  he  is  physically 
scarcely  able  to  stand  at  all.  Two  separate  cells 
have  been  assigned  to  him  and  he  is  practically 
in  solitary  confinement."  [See  "  The  Trial  of 
Gandhi,"  page  440.] 

Egypt  Claims  the  Sudan 

While  Egypt  has  gained  her  independence,  she 
seems  destined  to  lose  the  Sudan,  hitherto  jointly 
administered  by  Great  Britain  and  Egypt.  The 
Sudan  was  gradually  incorporated  in  Egyptian 
territory  under  the  Khedive  Ismail,  who  made 
Sir  Samuel  Baker  Governor.  Baker  on  May  26, 
1870,  formally  annexed  it  to  Egypt.  The  Arabs 
under  the  Mahdi,  Mahommed  Amed,  revolted  in 
1881,  annihilated  a  force  of  10,000  men  under 
Hicks  Pasha  in  1883,  and  on  Jan.  25,  1885,  cap- 
tured Khartum  and  killed  Colonel  Gordon.  The 
Arabs  held  the  Sudan  until  1898,  when  the  coun- 
try was  reconquered  by  an  Anglo-Egyptian  force 
under  Kitchener.  The  British  Government  then 
claimed  "by  right  of  conquest"  to  share  in  the 
settlement  of  the  administration  and  legislation 
of  the  country.  An  agreement  for  the  joint 
sovereignty  of  Egypt  and  Great  Britain  was 
signed  on  Jan.  19,  1899.  This  agreement  ap- 
parently may  be  nullified,  for  Lord  Allenby,  when 
in  the  Sudan  recently,  informed  the  native  leaders 
that  Great  Britain  does  not  intend  to  abandon 
the  Sudan. 

The  independent  Egyptian  Government  in  April 
appointed  a  commission  of  thirty-five  members, 
headed  by  Hussein  Pasha  Rushdi,  a  former  Prime 
Minister,  to  draft  a  Constitution.  A  Cairo  dis- 
patch of  May  7  announced  that  the  commission 
had  decided  to  decree  in  the  Constitution  that 
the  Sudan  is  an  integral  part  of  Egypt,  and  also 
that  the  King  of  Egypt  is  the  sovereign  of  the 
Sudan.  Hence  a  clash  of  interests  with  Great 
Britain  is  likely,  with  an  acute  crisis  in  Egypt. 
The  Sudan  was  called  by  Lord  Croner  "  a  price- 
less possession  for  Egypt."  If  she  loses  it,  Great 
Britain's  possessions  will  be  extended  over  a  ter- 


ritory covering  950,000  square  miles,  about  one- 
fourth  the  area  of  Europe,  consisting  potentially 
of  the  most  fertile  land  in  Africa,  owing  to  the 
invaluable  waters  of  the  Nile  from  the  great 
lakes  to  22  degrees  north  latitude,  at  the  bound- 
ary of  Egypt  proper.  Immense  irrigation  works 
are  projected,  and  the  Sudan  will  be  able  to 
control  the  water  supply  on  which  the  life  of 
Egypt  depends.  With  the  Sudan  will  probably 
be  included  the  Sultanate  of  Darfur  on  the  east. 

King  Fuad's  rescript,  issued  on  April  15,  fixing 
the  succession  to  the  kingdom,  declares  the 
throne  of  Egypt  hereditary  in  the  dynasty  of 
Mehemet  Ali,  confirms  his  own  son.  Prince 
Faruk,  as  heir  apparent,  and  establishes  the  suc- 
cession of  kings  in  direct  male  line  by  primogen- 
iture. The  ex-Khedive,  Abbas  Hilmi,  is  expressly 
excluded;  also  female  members  of  the  house  and 
any  one  who  is  not  mentally  competent  and  who 
is  not  a  Moslem  and  the  son  of  Moslem  parents. 

A  new  flag  has  been  adopted  by  Egypt  in 
place  of  the  red  banner  with  five-pointed  white 
stars.  It  will  have  a  green  background  with  a 
white  crescent  and  three  white  stars. 

Egypt,  hitherto  the  drug  agent's  paradise,  be- 
cause the  capitulations  preventing  trial  of  for- 
eigners in  Egyptian  courts  hampered  the  infliction 
of  penalties  for  the"  distribution  of  narcotics,  is 
determined  to  stop  the  abuse  by  a  decree  issued 
on  May  9  prohibiting  the  importation  into  or  ex- 
port from  Egypt  of  opium,  cocaine,  hashish  or 
morphine,  except  by  special  license.  The  United 
States,  which  formally  recognized  the  new  King- 
dom of  Egypt  on  April  27,  however,  declined  to 
accept  die  abolition  of  the  capitulations  and 
made  this  refusal  a  condition  of  recognition.  The 
rights  in  question  have  existed  since  1830,  when 
the  United  States  made  a  treaty  with  the  Turkish 
Empire  under  which  American  citizens  received 
a  guarantee  of  the  right  of  trial  in  American 
consular  courts,  rather  than  in  Turkish  courts. 

The  Egyptian  Government  has  informally  prom- 
ised to  present  to  New  York  City  a  part  of  the 
Temple  of  Philae,  a  famous  architectural  monu- 
ment of  Greco-Roman  times,  which  was  partly 
submerged  by  the  Nile  when  the  great  Assuan 
dam   was  constructed. 

Kenya  Colony  and  Tanganyika 

An  economic  council,  sitting  at  Nairobi,  on 
April  19  recommended  immediate  relief  to  soldier 
settlers  of  Kenya  colony  in  the  form  of  remis- 
sion of  the  purchase  price  of  land  in  cases  where 
the  development  required  in  the  first  three  years 
of  occupancy  has  been  carried  out.  Scores  were 
stated  to  be  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  owing 
to  economic  conditions,  the  drought  and  the  in- 
accessibility of  their  farms,  which  in  most  cases 
are  remote  from  the  Uganda  Railway.  It  was 
announced  that  a  loan  of  £3,000,000  would  be 
floated  by  the  Kenya  Government  for  the  de- 
velopment of  railways. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Tanganyika  Ter- 
ritory at  a  meeting  in  Dar-es-Salam  on  April  18, 
started  a  campaign  of  co-operation  with  the  Gov- 
ernment to  raise  funds  for  the  better  develop- 
;nent  of  the  country,  formerly  German  East 
Africa.  Under  the  terms  of  the  mandate  there 
is   no    power   for    the   raising   of   a    public    loan; 
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the  Government  is  therefore  negotiating  with  the 
home  authorities  for  a  special  development  loan 
of  £600,000  over  and  above  next  year's  grant. 
The  Central  Railway  to  Lake  Tanganyika  re- 
quires rolling  stock  and  transport  on  the  lake. 
A  German  600-ton   steamer  has  been  salved  and 


will  be  used  to  bring  Katanga  copper  to  Dar-es- 
Salam.  At  that  port  the  floating  dock  sunk  by 
the  Germans  has  been  salved  and  can  be  fitted 
for  use.  Coal  has  been  found  150  miles  west, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  coast  ben  is  suitable 
for  growing  catton. 


COMPULSORY  ARBITRATION 
IN  NORWAY 


[Period  Ended  May  15,  1922] 


THE  compulsory  arbitration  law  recently 
passed  by  the  Norwegian  Storthing  marks 
the  culmination  of  a  series  of  efforts  to  rid 
industry  of  the  menace  of  general  and  local 
strikes.  That  it  will  prevent  cessation  of  work, 
with  consequent  unemployment,  during  a  labor 
dispute,  is  the  advantage  most  emphatically 
claimed  for  it.  This  law  empowers  the  Govern- 
ment, in  cases  where  disputes  between  labor  and 
capital  endanger  public  interests,  to  decide  that 
an  arbitration  court  shall  pass  judgment  on  the 
conflict,  and  does  not  allow  any  stoppage  of 
work  because  of  the  dispute.  The  arbitration 
court  consists  of  five  members,  of  whom  the  labor 
organizations  appoint  one,  the  employers'  associa- 
tions one,  and  the  Government  three,  including 
the  Chairman.  It  is  the  court's  duty  to  gather 
evidence  from  the  contesting  parties,  but  even  in 
the  absence  of  one  or  both  parties,  judgment  may 
be  passed  on  the  conflict.  The  judgment,  passed 
by  a  simple  majority,  is  binding,  but  not  for  a  pe- 
riod longer  than  two  years  without  the  consent  of 
the  parties.  Illegal  stoppage  of  work  is  punish- 
able with  fines  up  to  25,000  kroner  (normally 
about  16,750.)  Only  the  Conservatives  voted 
against  the  bill.  Although  the  radical  parties  are 
against  the  principle  of  compulsory  arbitration, 
the  Communists,  Socialists  and  Agrarians  passed 
the  measure  by  their  combined  efforts.  This  was 
to  prevent  a  Ministerial  crisis,  which  would  surely 
replace  the  present  radical  Cabinet  with  a  Con- 
servative one. 

The  new  law,  passed  for  one  year  only,  is  con- 
structed in  the  light  of  experience  with  earlier 
legislation.  The  compulsory  arbitration  law 
passed  in  1915  expired  April  1,  1920.  During  its 
existence  the  arbitration  court  passed  judgments 
on  the  great  mine  strike  in  1916,  the  machinists' 
strike  in  1920,  and  forty-eight  sentences  in  con- 
nection with  the  great  strike  in  1920.  One  year's 
experience  of  the  present  law  is  expected  to  show 
whether  it  insures  continuous  production,  and 
thus  furthers  economic  reconstruction,  or  whether, 
as  employers  argue,  without  reducing  wages,  it 
will  make  continuous  operation  ruinous  to  indus- 
trial establishments. 

The  insecure  footing  of  the  present  radical 
Government,  which  is  responsible  for  such  pro- 
hibition as  Norway  has  legalized,  is  rendered  more 
uncertain  by  the  tribulations  incurred  by  trying 
to  enforce  the  liquor  law.  Smuggling  thrives  so 
exuberantly  along  the  coast  that  the  whole  navy 
would   be   needed   to   suppress   the   German   rum- 


runners and  the  whole  army  to  serve  as  prohibi- 
tion detectives.  Such  is  the  complaint  of  the 
Norwegian  press.  Conservative  members  of  the 
Storthing  rise  more  and  more  often  to  denounce 
prohibition  as  a  "  total  fiasco  "  and  to  speak  in 
strong  terms  for  its  repeal.  ^  On  a  single  trip  in 
Christiania  Fjord,  a  customs  cruiser  observed 
forty  smuggling  vessels.  In  the  last  six  months 
over  3,000,000  quarts  of  liquor  are  estimated  to 
have  been  smuggled  into  Norway  through  harbors 
around  Tonsberg. 

Denmark  and  South  Slesvig 

Danish  political  circles  have  begun  to  take  se- 
rious umbrage  at  the  aggressive  tactics  practiced 
in  the  German  part  of  Slesvig  against  those  peo- 
ple of  Danish  origin  (the  majority)  who  have  re- 
mained subjects  of  the  Reich.  The  rapid  growth 
of  Danism  in  South  Slesvig  since  the  plebiscite 
(see  Current  History  for  March,  pages  1066-7)1 
is  being  accelerated  by  the  old  political  Pan- 
Germanism  brought  back  by  the  Prussian  author- 
ities. The  Danish  press  is  full  of  instances  of 
the  persecution  said  to  be  going  on  there  against 
those  "who  sympathize  with   Denmark. 

A  bill  to  reduce  Denmark's  military  personnel 
and  expenditure  was  introduced  in  the  Folke- 
thing  on  May  10  by  Minister  of  National  Defense 
Berntsen.  It  provides  for  reduction  in  the  annual 
contingent  from  11,500  to  6,700  men,  and  in  the 
annual  training  period  to  a  fortnight  for  infantry 
and  two  months  for  cavalry;  also  for  the  demo- 
lition of  seven  or  eight  seacoast  fortresses.  It 
will  reduce  Danish  military  expenditures  annually 
from  65,000,000  to  43,000,000  kroner  if  passed. 
Compulsory  military  service,  however,  is  main- 
tained. 

Captain  Lauge  Koch  of  the  Danish  Army,  lead- 
er of  the  jubilee  expedition  in  honor  of  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  colonization  of 
Greenland  by  the  Danish  missionary,  Hans  Egede, 
has  traversed  the  northern  extremity  of  Green- 
land, as  announced  on  May  10.  The  crossing  was 
accomplished  in  200  days  with  dog  teams  and 
motor  tractors  without  any  casualties. 

As  cabled  to  the  Danish  Legation  at  Washing- 
ton, May  2,  both  houses  of  the  Althing  (Icelandic 
Parliament)  adopted,  with  only  one  dissenting 
vote,  a  bill  authorizing  the  Government  of  Iceland 
to  exempt  wines  containing  no  more  than  21  per 
cent,  of  alcohol  from  the  prohibition  law.  This 
action  was  the  climax  of  a  long  controversy,  and 
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was  taken  to  avoid  retaliation  from  wine-produc- 
ing countries. 

Affairs  in  Sweden 

King  Gustaf  of  Sweden  was  painfully  injured 
April  26,  when  the  automobile  in  which  he  was 
proceeding  from  Nice  to  Geneva  was  struck  by  a 
machine  owned  by  a  prominent  Geneva  banker. 
The  King  suffered  from  a  broken  rib  and  an  ef- 
fusion of  blood  behind  the  muscles  of  the  chest. 

Governmental  adoption  of  definite  protective 
measures  against  the  dumping  of  foreign  goods 
on  the  Swedish  market  was  urged  early  in  May 
by  the  Government  committee  for  customs  and 
treaties,  after  it  had  investigated  what  steps  were 
needed  to  counteract  destructive  foreign  compe- 
tition. The  committee  proposed  the  appointment 
of  a  special  board  to  examine  each  case.  Though 
many  reservations  were  made  against  parts  of  the 
report,  the  Government  decided  to  submit  a  bill 
to  the  Riksdag  indicating  the  requisite  provisions 
for  such  a  law.  Sweden  still  has  her  full  share 
of  industrial  and  lalwr  troubles. 

The  placing  by  the  Soviet  authorities  of  a  large 
contract    with    the   firm   Svenska   Ekonomibolaget 


(Swedish  Economy  Company)  was  reported  in 
Stockholm  in  the  middle  of  April.  The  firm 
granted  the  Soviet  50,000,000  kroner  credit  for 
the  purchase  of  iron,  steel,  agricultural  machin- 
ery and  textiles,  payable  in  three-month  bills.  A 
special  Bolshevist  mission  arranged  to  go  to 
Stockholm  to  superintend  the  purchases. 

Finland's  Treaty  with  Germany 

A  German-Finnish  treaty  was  signed  in  Berlin 
April  22,  regulating  economic  relations  between 
the  two  countries,  and  pledging  both  to  early  ne- 
gotiations for  a  broader  economic  convention. 

Mr.  Larsson,  a  Swedish  official  who  has  been 
traveling  in  Finland  to  study  the  consequences  of 
prohibition  there,  declares  Finnish  prohibition  to 
be  a  "  disillusionment."  He  found  intoxication 
statistics  high,  yet  not  high  enough  to  show  the 
real  conditions  in  the  towns.  At  restaurants  all 
kinds  of  spirits  are  served  without  restraint,  he 
says,  although  on  shelves  under  the  tables  and  in 
water  bottles  or  individual  teapots.  So  long  as 
the  patrons  manage  to  leave  without  betraying 
tipsiness,  the  police  cannot  interfere. 


JAPAN'S    EVACUATION    OF    SHANTUNG 


SOON  after  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in 
China  (treated  elsewhere  in  these  pages)  it 
was  reported  from  various  sources  that  the 
Japanese  evacuation  of  Shantung  Province,  begun 
on  April  9,  had  been  suspended. 

On  May  11,  however,  the  Japanese  Embassy 
at  Washington  announced  that  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Japanese  troops  formerly  stationed  along  the 
Tsingtao-Tsinan  railway  had  been  completed  on 
May  4,  exactly  as  specified  in  the  detailed  pro- 
gram arranged  on  March  28  in  Peking  by  the 
representatives  of  Japan  and  China.  The  official 
statement  added: 

"  The  program  called  for  tlie  disposition  of 
Chinese  troops  in  three  sections  and  was  carried 
out  accordingly  on  April  10,  20  and  30,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Japanese  forces  five  days  later. 
All  these  troops  have  now  returned  to  Japan; 
the  final  contingent  of  soldiers  and  gendarmes 
sailed  from  Tsingtao  on  May  9.  The  Tsingtao 
garrison  itself  will  be  removed  from  the  port 
simultaneouslv  with  the  transfer  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  leased  territory  to  the  Chinese  au- 
thorities. Thus  there  now  remain  in  the  Province 
cf  Shantung,  outside  of  the  former  German 
leased  territory,  no  Japanese. military  forces  what- 
ever, and  the  withdrawal  has  been  effected  in 
three  months  from  the  signing  of  the  Shantung 
agreement  in  Washincrton." 

Japan's  whole  military  policy  in  the  East,  in- 
cluding Siberia,  was  storm ily  debated  in  the  Diet 
late  in  March,  when  Mr.  Ozaki  Yukio   (Indepen- 


dent), known  as  a  champion  of  disarmament,  de- 
manded a  considerable  reduction  of  the  Japanese 
Army  in  moving  an  amendment  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Special  Committee  on  Disarm- 
ament. This  committee  proposed  to  curtail  the 
army  expenditure  by  40,000,000  yen  and  to  re- 
duce the  period  of  military  service  for  infantry 
to  one  year  and  four  months.  Mr.  Ozaki  pro- 
posed that  the  curtailment  should  total  100,000,- 
000  yen.  Russia  was  the  potential  enemy  against 
which  the  country  was  maintaining  twenty-one 
divisions,  he  declared.  The  Russians,  however, 
were  helpless,  and  would  remain  so  for  many 
years  to  come.  The  vast  sums  for  this  gigantic 
army  might  far  better  be  spent,  he  said,  in  re- 
lieving the  bereaved  Tamilies  of  the  soldiers 
killed  in  battle.  He  further  attacked  the  military 
authorities  for  the  colossal  blunder  committed  by 
them  in  Siberia,  in  which  fiasco  Japan  had 
wasted  600,000,000  yen.  His  amendment  was  de- 
feated. The  so-called  "  Dangerous  Thoughts 
bill,"  providing  legal  measures  against  Japanese 
and  foreign  propagandists,  was  passed  by  the 
Diet. 

Premier  Takahashi  on  May  2  requested  the 
resignation  of  four  of  his  Cabinet  Ministers,  hold- 
ing respectively  the  portfolios  of  Agriculture,  In- 
terior, Railroads  and  Education.  The  reason  as- 
signed was  the  Premier's  desire  to  obtain  a  Cab- 
inet in  sympathy  with  his  policy  of  speedy  rati- 
fication of  the  Four-power  Treaty  to  maintain 
peace  in  the  Pacific. 


REGENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN 
GERMANY 


[Period  Ended  May  15,  1922] 


FREIGHT  rates  in  Germany  were  increased  20 
per  cent,  on  May  1.  A  20  per  cent,  increase 
had  been  made  on  April  1  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  railway  men  for  higher  wages, 
which  involved  an  expenditure  of  about  $15,000,- 
000.  As  a  new  plan  to  denationalize  the  rail- 
ways, the  opponents  of  State  ownership  have 
proposed  the  creation  of  a  company  the  prin- 
cipal shareholders  in  which  would  be  associa- 
tions of  agriculture,  finance,  industry,  trade 
unions  and  communes.  The  Central  Government 
would  have  the  right  of  inspection  and  a  share 
of  the  profits,  the  inspection  being  limited  to 
seeing  that  the  Railways  are  kept  up  to  the 
standard  of  public  needs.  The  proposal  is  to 
divide  the  profits,  up  to  6  per  cent.,  among  the 
shareholders,  the  excess  to  be  divided  equally 
between  the  Central  and  Federated  Governments. 
Requests  have  come  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment from  France,  Great  Britain  and  Belgium, 
as  well  as  from  the  German  Government  itself, 
that  the  American  soldiers  be  kept  on  the  Rhine, 
for  the  reason  that  their  influence  is  whole- 
some and  has  tended  to  stabilize  con3itions  in 
Germany.  The  units  remaining  there  are  the 
8th    Infantry,    two    batteries    of    field    artillery, 


one  company  of  engineers,  and  certain  auxiliary 
forces,  numbering  around  2,000.  The  8th  In- 
fantry, which  was  scheduled  to  sail  on  March 
16,  has  been  ordered  to  remain  for  the  present. 

Discovery  of  hidden  guns  was  made  in  April 
by  allied  control  officers  in  Bavaria,  and  also 
in  East  Prussia,  Potsdam  and  near  Dresden. 
At  Fiirstenfeldbriick,  near  Munich,  2,5-calibre 
howitzers,  complete  in  every  particular,  were 
found  hidden  in  a  barn,  and  it  was  discovered 
that  the  proprietor  was  an  ex-officej-  and  his 
laborers  a  former  gun  crew. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  the 
German  Treasury  Department  reported  expendi- 
tures of  a  total  of  188,250,000,000  marks.  The 
floating  debt  was  increased  by  over  105,500,- 
000,000  marks. 

Alanson  B.  Houghton  was  formally  accepted 
as  American  Ambassador  to  Germany  by  Presi- 
dent Ebert  at  Berlin,  April  22.  In  his  address 
Mr.  Houghton  said:  "Aside  from  my  instruc- 
tions, which  look  toward  increasing  friendly 
intercourse  between  Germany  and  the  United 
States  and  the  restoration  and  cultivation  of  the 
good-will  which  should  exist  between  them,  it  is 
with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  express  to  your 


[Dutch   Cai'toon] 


-De  AmsterdammeVt  Amsterdam 

PRANCE'S    DEMANDS 
John  Bull  (to  France):  "  Blow  not  too  hard,  Marianne!    Otherwise  you  will  burst  it  and  have 

nothing." 
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COMPULSORY  ARBITRATION  IN  NORWAY 


Excellency  my  personal  desires  to  carry  out 
these  instructions  and  to  attempt  in  every  per- 
sonal way  to  bring  about  sincere  and  mutual 
understanding  between  your  country  and  my 
own.  I  pray  that  your  Excellency,  being  assured 
of  both  my  official  and  my  personal  motives  on 
this  point,  will  find  me — having  in  mind  the 
just  interests  of  my  own  country — of  all  possible 
use  in  bringing  this  most  desirable  condition 
to   fulfillment." 

President  Ebert  replied  as  follows:  "I  re- 
joice to  receive  the  letters  with  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  accredited  you 
as  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  Ambassa- 
dor. I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for  your 
friendly  words.  With  great  satisfaction  I  have 
taken  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  your  Govern- 
ment is  minded  to  strengthen  the  friendly  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and  Germany, 
as  well  as  the  restoration  and  cultivation  of  a 
pood  understanding  between  the  two  countries. 
Be  assured  that  I  and  my  Government  are  guided 
by  the  same  endeavors  and  will  do  everything  in 
our   power  to   lighten   your   task." 

Dr.  Kapp,  leader  of  the  "Putsch"  of  1920, 
returned  to  Germany  from  Sweden  April  18, 
and  was   arrested  by  the  German  police  on  his 


[German   Cartoon] 


[Norwegian   Cartoon] 


—KladderadatscTi,  Berlin 
FAITH    AND    LOVE    ARE    DEAD.    BUT    HOPE    STILX. 
STRUGGLES  ON 


—Tyrihans,   Chris'tiania 

Germany:   "  You  see  I  am  naked  but  for  my 

shirt!  " 
France    (to    Poilu):    "Search    him!    He    has 

some   millions   concealed   about   him." 


arrival,  to  be  tried  for  high  treason  at 
Leipsic. 

During  me  week  ended  April  29 
over  8,000,000,000  new  paper  marks 
were  put  into  circulation.  The  de- 
mand for  paper  marks  is  so  great 
that  now  5,000,000-mark  notes  are  be- 
ing printed  for  t-^e  first  time. 

It  is  stated  that  the  German  manu- 
facturers, embracing  215  main  units 
whose  members  own  or  control  103,000 
plants  and  employ  approximately 
8,000,000  men  and  women,  have  per- 
fected the  Association  of  German  Em- 
ployers' Societies,  in  the  struggle 
against  the  demands  of  labor  unions 
and  the  legislative  program  of  the 
radical  parliamentarians. 

Among  the  price  rises  in  April  in 
Berlin  were  a  120  per  cent,  increase 
in  rents  of  dwellings,  180  per  cent, 
for  business  places.  Gasoline  is 
thirty  times  the  pre-war  figure.  The 
"  existence  minimum  "  for  a  man  and 
wife  and  two  children  rose  to  789 
marks  per  week  in  Berlin  during 
March,  as  against  627  in  February, 
548  in  January— and  28.80  in  1914. 

The  State  Department  has  in- 
structed the  American  Ambassador  at 
Berlin  to  notify  the  German  Govern- 
ment that,  under  the  terms  •  f  the 
Peace  Treaty  with  Germany,  a  Patent 
Convention  entered  into  with  Ger- 
many in  1909  will  be  revived.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
separate  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Ger- 
many, which  stipulated  that  any  com- 
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mercial  treaties  between  the  two  coun- 
tries might  be  revived  within  six 
weeks  after  the  signing  of  the  sepa- 
rate Peace  Treaty.  The  Senate  as- 
sented to  the  revival  of  the  treaty. 

According  to  official  figures  up  to 
May  7,  there  were  only  12  unemployed 
per  1,000  in  Germany,  this  being  a 
better  showing  than  in  the  last  ten 
pre-war  years.  The  industrial  activity 
continues  at  an  intense  rate.  Ger- 
many has  replaced  England  as  the 
chief  seller  to  Russia. 

There  is  labor  unrest  over  the  sharp 
rise  in  prices,  which  is  exceeding  the 
rate  of  increased  wages.  The  living 
cost  is  estimated  at  thirty-two  times 
more  than  in  1913,  while  wages  have 
risen  twenty-four  times  over  those  of 
1913. 

Dr.  Otto  L.  Wiedfeldt,  the  new  Ger- 
man Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
arrived  in  New  York  May  13.  He 
was  met  at  Quarantine  by  Magistrate 
Charles  A.  Oberwager,  with  a  com- 
mittee of  200  on  board,  using  the 
municipal  tug.  Ambassador  Wied- 
feldt's  first  announcement  was  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  American  assis- 
tance to  the  German  children  during 
the  war.  He  stated  tliat  the  present 
world  economic  convulsion  could  be 
cure3  only  by  co-operation  of  the 
different    nations    in   the    usual    way. 


[American  Cartoon] 


—Ohio  State  Journal 
OUR  EUROPEAN  ALOOFNESS 


GERMANY'S  REPLY  ON  REPARATIONS 


THE  reply  of  the  Reparations  Commission  to 
Germany's  refusal  to  accept  the  allied  con. 
ditions  for  a  reparations  moratorium  was 
transmitted  to  Berlin  on  April  13.  These  condi- 
tions were  (1)  the  imposition  of  new  taxation; 
(2)  the  providing  of  foreign  exchange  for  rep- 
aration payments;  (3)  control  of  German  fiscal 
and  administrative  arrangements.  The  German 
reply  on  point  1  had  conceded  new  taxation  only 
by  the  "  fiscal  compromise."  On  point  2  the 
Germans  had  been  firm  for  an  adjustment  by 
foreign  loan.  The  third  condition  had  been  re- 
jected as  an  impairment  of  German  sovereignty. 
The  allied  response  demanded  immediate  and 
drastic  increase  of  taxation  beyond  the  fiscal 
compromise  as  essential  to  the  interest  of  Ger- 
many herself,  but  stated  that  the  commission  was 
willing  to  consider  any  substitute  plan  proposed 
by  Germany.  As  for  a  foreign  loan,  the  allied 
note  repeated  that  this  was  impossible  until  Ger- 
many had  made  a  serious  effort  to  restore  her 
internal  budget.  The  German  replies  to  the  first 
two  conditions,  taken  together,  said  the  commis- 
sion's note,  were  tantamount  to  a  refusal  to  pro- 
vide foreign  currencies  for  reparations  payments. 
As  for  allied  control,  the  note  continued,  no 
ground    of    complaint    existed    either    under   the 


Versailles  Treaty  or  on  the  ground  of  previous 
allied  assurances.  The  note  closed  in  a  some- 
what severe  and  minatory  tone,  warning  of  the 
consequences  of  a  continuance  of  the  German 
refusal. 

The  German  rejoinder  to  this  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  commission  in  Paris  on  May  10. 
It  was  impossible,  said  the  German  note,  to  com- 
ply before  May  31  with  the  commission's  demand 
for  an  increase  of  taxation  amounting  to  60,000,- 
000,000  marks.  Germany  was  ready,  however,  to 
discuss  with  the  commission  ways  and  means  to 
carry  out  its  demands.  The  German  economic 
situation  and  financial  obligations,  said  the  re- 
ply, made  a  foreign  loan  indispensable.  This 
insistence  on  a  foreign  loan  was  apparently  made 
with  an  eye  on  the  Bankers'  Conference,  of  which 
J.  P  Morgan  is  a  member,  and  which  was  to 
meet  in  Paris  on  May  23  to  discuss  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  German  financial  embroglio.  The 
German  note  contained  no  direct  reference  to  the 
commission's  demand  for  allied  control  of  Ger- 
man finances.  The  French  Government  charac- 
terized the  German  reply  as  "  evasive,"  and  de- 
clared itself  resolved  to  force  a  settlement  before 
May  31,  when,  in  case  of  default,  it  has  the  right 
to  resort  to  military  force. 
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Hungary 

PROMPTED  by  the  general  indignation  fol- 
lowing in  the  wake  of  the  bomb  explosion 
last  month,  the  Hungarian  Government  or- 
dered a  large-scale  investigation  of  the  outrage. 
Several  members  of  the  Society  of  Awakening 
Hungarians  were  arrested,  but  although  much  in- 
criminating evidence  was  found  against  them 
they  were  released,  owing  to  the  influence  of 
their  organization  upon  the  officials  in  charge  of 
the  investigation. 

Three  Hungarians  suspected  of  participation  in 
the  bomb  plot  at  Budapest  were  arrested  and  held 
by  the  Rumanian  police  at  Cluj,  in  Transylvania. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Archduke  Maximilian, 
brother  of  the  dead  ex-King  Charles,  is  in  posses- 
sion of  a  will  signed  by  the  latter  and  appointing 
him  guardian  of  the  Archduke  Otto,  regarded 
by  Magyar  legitimists  as  King  of  Hungary.  Un- 
der Hungarian  law,  however,  the  guardianship 
would  devolve  on  Queen  Zita,  who  also  was 
named  to  that  office  by  the  proclamation  issued 
by  Legitimist  leaders  immediately  after  Charles's 
death. 

Ex-Queen  Zita  has  accepted  the  invitation  of 
King  Alphonso  of  Spain  to  live  in  Madrid  with 
her  children.  The  expenses  of  her  household, 
however,  still  present  an  unsolved  problem. 
Count  Bethlen,  the  Hungarian  Premier,  suggested 
at  Genoa  that  the  succession  States  share  in  the 
expenditure,  but  Premier  Benes  of  CzechslovalSa 
declared  that  this  would  be  undertaken  only  un- 
der certain  guarantees. 

Elections  for  the  National  Assembly  have  been 
set  for  the  second  week  in  June. 

The  Hungarian  Government  has  addressed  a 
memorandum  to  the  Reparations  Commission, 
stating  that  the  damages  suffered  under  the 
Rumanian  occupation  in  1919  amount  to  2,500,- 
000,000  gold  francs. 

Austria 

Following  up  the  discovery  of  a  reactionary 
plot  involving  Pan-Germans  and  Christian  Social- 
ists, the  Vienna  police  seized  four  boxes  contain- 
ing 1,500  gas  bombs  and  several  hundred  loaded 
canes  of  the  type  used  in  the  Budapest  pogroms 
by  the  Awakening  Hungarians.  Two  ex-army 
officers,  Lorenz  and  Rybicka,  were  arrested.  In 
the  latter's  house  a  list  of  Social  Democratic 
leaders  was  found,  and  it  is  believed  these  were 
singled  out  for  victims.  The  plotters  assert  that 
they  were  merely  engaged  in  forming  a  home 
guard  for  purely  defensive  purposes,  but  it  is 
assumed  that  a  reign  of  terror,  with  a  Pan-Ger- 
man and  monarchist  regime  as  a  goal,  was 
planned  on  the  Hungarian  model. 

Owing  to  heavy  receipts  from  the  capital  levy, 
the  Austrian  Treasury  reported  the  withdrawal  of 
notes  by  5,000,000,000  crowns.  This  is  the  second 
reduction  of  this  size  since  the  enactment  of  the 
levy. 

It  was  reported  in  Vienna  that  Herr  Stinnes, 


the  German  industrial  magnate,  has  acquired  con- 
trol of  the  Elbermiihl,  one  of  the  most  important 
Austrian  paper  mills  on  which  four  Vienna  news- 
papers depend.  Stinnes  already  owns  the  Alpen- 
land  of  Innsbriick,  Tyrol,  leading  organ  of 
Austrian  Pan-Germanism. 

[An  article  by  Emanuel  Urbas,  "How  Hun- 
gary's Chickens  Came  Home  to  Roost,"  appeared 
in  the  May  issue  of  Current  History,  describing 
from  the  Austrian  national  viewpoint  the  under- 
lying causes  of  the  the  fall  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  empire.  A  reply  from  a  high  Hungarian 
official  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  these  pages.] 

Czechoslovakia 

A  British  loan  of  £10,000,000  for  a  term  of 
twenty-five  years  at  8  per  cent,  was  approved  by 
the  House  of  Deputies.  The  Czech  brewing  in- 
dustry is  gradually  returning  to  normal  condi- 
tions. While  in  1917  the  output  of  the  Czech 
breweries  amounted  to  6  per  cent,  of  the  1913  out- 
put, last  year  this  figure  rose  to  54  per  cent.,  and 
this  year  the  total  will  be  1,300,000  hectolitres 
for  676  breweries.  German  hop  growers  and 
traders  protest  vigorously  against  the  new  reg- 
ulation requiring  packages  of  hops  for  the  ex- 
port trade  to  be  labeled  in  the  Czech  language. 
The  growers  maintain  that  the  innovation  wiU  re- 
act unfavorably  on  the  business,  as  buyers  abroad 
are  accustomed  to  the  German  inscriptions. 

Aerial  passenger  service  is  being  organized  be- 
tween Prague,  Vienna  and  Bratislava.  Prague 
is  one  of  the  stops  on  the  recently  inaugurated 
London-Constantinople  aerial  passenger  route, 
which  covers  the  distance  of  1,000  miles  in  two 
and  a  half  days,  with  twenty-four  hours  as 
actual  flying  time.  The  time  by  train  is  four 
and  a  half  days. 

According  to  ihe  latest  census  figures  the  in- 
habitants of  Greater  Prague  number  624,744 
Czechs  and  31,751  Germans.  The  increase  of 
Czechs  since  1910  is  approximately  50,000,  while 
the  Germans  have  decreased  by  6,000  in  the  same 
period. 

The  Government  reports  that  the  former  im- 
perial estates  in  Bohemia,  totaling  67,464 
hectares,  netted  1,599,928  crowns  for  the  State 
Treasury  in  1919. 

Jugoslavia 

Several  hundred  people  were  killed  and  thou- 
sands wounded  when  400  carloads  of  ammunition, 
representing  dumps  of  the  allied  armies  on  the 
Balkan  front,  blew  up  at  Monastir,  in  Southern 
Serbia,  on  April  18.  Over  30,000  people  were 
made  homeless,  as  whole  quarters  of  the  city 
were  completely  destroyed  by  the  blast  and  the 
subsequent  fires.  The  victims  were  mostly  sol- 
diers and  children.  The  material  damage 
amounted  to  millions  of  dollars.  Many  Ameri- 
can physicians,  nurses  and  other  relief  workers 
were  engaged  in  rescue  work.  An  investigation 
was    started    to    determine    tEc    cause    of    the 
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catastrophe,  the  biggest  of  its  kind  that  ever 
happened  in  Southeastern  Europe.  It  is  believed 
that  enemies  of  the  Jugloslav  State  are  responsible 
for  the  disaster. 

Referring  to  reports  that  General  Baron 
Wrangel,  the  Russian  White  Army  commander, 
now  a  refugee  in  Jugoslavia,  is  engaged  in  or- 
ganizing in  Jugoslav  territory  a  raid  on  Soviet 
Russia,  Foreign  Minister  Ninchitch  declared  in 
the  Skupshtina  that  no  such  abuse  of  Jugoslav 
hospitality  would  be  tolerated  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Greece 

Attacks  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the 
financial  and  international  policies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  were  defended  by  Premier 
Demetrios  Gounaris,  culminated  on  April  11  in  a 
vote  of  confidence  which  gave  the  Premier  a 
majority  of  one,  after  a  debate  lasting  seventeen 
hours.  As  nine  supnorters  of  the  Government 
were  absent  and  thirteen  Cabinet  Ministers 
abstained  from  voting,  tTie  closeness  of  the  result 
was  not  expected  to  cause  a  Cabinet  crisis;  but 
the  next  day  Premier  Gounaris  resigned. 

On  April  7  the  Hellenic  National  Assembly  had 
enacted  a  law  for  a  forced  internal  loan  for 
1,600,000,000  drachmas,  which  under  normal  ex- 
change would  amount  to  $320,000,000,  but  which 
at  the  present  rate  of  exchange  is  equivalent  to 
only  $75,000,000.  The  way  in  which  this  loan  was 
decided  upon,  and  the  originality  of  its  main 
features,  created  a  sensation  in  European  finan- 
cial circles.  Its  sponsor  was  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  Petros  Protoppadakis. 

The  Greek  Government  has  been  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  a  financial  blockade  ever  since 
the  elections  of  Nov,  14,  1920,  and  on  that  ac- 
count could  not  obtain  a  loan  either  in  Europe 
or  in  America.  This  financial  blockade,  com- 
ing at  the  time  of  a  great  war  in  Asia  Minor, 
where  Greece  maintains  even  today  a  force  of 
nearly  250,000,  naturally  resulted  in  the  depletion 
of  the  Public  Treasury  and  in  the  depreciation  of 
Greek  paper  money.  To  meet  the  emergency 
with  a  new  issue  of  paper  money  would  further 
lower  Greek  exchange;  moreover,  such  an  act 
would  meet  with  the  opposition  of  the  Inter- 
national Commission  on  Financial  Control,  which 
was  established  in  1897  and  is  still  in  force. 
Therefore,  the  Greek  Minister  of  Finance  struck 
upon    a    plan    by   which,   witliout    impairing    the 


present  value  of  the  paper  money  of  the  country, 
he  obtained  the  necessary  credits. 

Mr.  Protoppadakis  knew  that  the  total  amount 
of  paper  money  now  in  ctrculation  in  Greece  is 
somewhere  between  3,000,000,000  and  3,500,000,- 
000  drachmas.  He  therefore  decided  to  declare 
one-half  of  the  paper  currency  void  for  any 
monetary  transaction,  and  good  only  as  a  bond 
bearing  6ffi  per  cent,  interest,  and  redeemable  in 
twenty  years.  In  order  to  do  this,  all  banknotes 
in  Greece  were  cut  in  two,  one  nart,  duly  speci- 
fied, being  used  as  currency,  and  the  other  auto- 
matically becoming  a  61^  per  cent,  interest-bear- 
ing twenty-year  bond.  To  facilitate  the  business 
transactions,  the  law  provides  that  the  National 
Bank  of  Greece,  together  with  a  number  of  other 
banks,  may  advance  currency  pa^er  to  those  who 
turn  in  bond  paper.  At  tne  same  time  the  law  pro- 
vides that  certain  payments  can  be  made  in  the 
old  way,  especially  in  cases  of  financial  or  com- 
mercial agreements  made  before  the  passing  of 
the  new  act.  Such  payments,  however,  are  not 
permitted  after  a  period  of  three  months  from 
the  enactment  of  the  law.  Meanwhile,  all  for- 
eigners living  abroad  and  holding  Greek  bank- 
notes are  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  new 
loan.  Also  some  exceptions  are  made  in  the 
case  of  foreigners  living  in  Greece.  Finally,  a 
number  of  the  new  bonds,  to  which  the  half 
banknotes  will  be  eventually  converted,  will  be 
drawn  for  redemption,  at  par,  thrice  a  year,  a 
number  of  them  winning  different  amounts  of 
money  by  a  system  of  drawings  to  be  determined 
by  the  Government. 

The  cutting  of  the  present  banknotes  in  two 
is  only  an  emergency  measure,  inasmuch  as  the 
Government  will  shortly  replace  the  bond  side  of 
the  banknote  with  a  regular  bond  of  a  given 
denomination,  while  the  currency  side  will  be 
likewise  replaced  with  new  paper  money  to  be 
printed  in  the  meantime. 

Bulgaria 

American  business  men  at  Sofia  c  mplain  that 
the  Allied  Reparations  Commission,  consisting  of 
British,  French  and  Italian  representatives,  is  dis- 
criminating against  American  business.  The  com- 
mission controls  all  Government  expenditure. 

Bulgarian  anarchists  have  sent  a  note  to 
Charles  S.  Wilson,  Minister  of  the  United  States, 
threatening  to  blow  up  the  American  Legation 
unless  Sacco  and  Vanzetti,  the  two  Italians  ac- 
cused of  murder  in  Massachusetts,  are  released. 
The  legation  is  guarded  by  special  agents. 


AMERICAN  LOAN  FOR  LIBERIA 


PRESIDENT  HARDING,  in  a  letter  to  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  made 
public  on  April  25,  urged  the  appropria- 
tion of  $5,000,000,  authorized  in  1918,  as  a  loan 
to  the  Republic  of  Liberia.     He  said  the  country 
was  morally  bound  to  carry  out  its  promise  made 


by  the  previous  Administration.  Meanwhile  the 
United  States  stood  in  the  way  of  the  grant  by 
any  other  nation  and  was  thus  denying  financial 
assistance  from  others,  while  not  keeping  faith 
in  its  own  pledges.  The  House  passed  the  bill  on 
May  10. 


POLAND  AT  THE  GENOA 
CONFERENCE 


[Period  Ended  May  15,  1922] 


THE  delicacy  of  Poland's  position  at  the 
Genoa  conference,  vis-a-vis  both  Russia  and 
France,  was  obvious  from  the  beginning, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Polish  Government 
had  recognized  the  Bolshevist  Government  de 
jure,  whereas  France  had  refused  and  continued 
at  the  conference  to  refuse  this  recognition.  The 
Polish  delegates,  however,  in  view  of  Poland's 
close  alliance  w^th  France,  were  bound  to  give 
priority  to  allied  interests  in  any  crisis  that  arose, 
and  this  was  what  they  did  when  Germany 
and  Russia  signed  their  storm-arousing  treaty  at 
Rapallo.  This  compact,  signed  on  Easter  Day, 
drew  from  the  main  allied  powers  a  joint  note 
addressed  to  Germany  and  declaring  that  the  al- 
lied powers  reserved  the  right  to  nullify  any 
section  of  the  Russo-German  treaty  which  vio- 
lated the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Poland  partici- 
pated in  this  note,  and  was  one  of  its  signatories. 
The  crisis  passed,  but  the  Soviet  leader,  Tchit- 
cherin,  could  not  conceal  his  resentment  toward 
Poland  for  joining  in  the  virtual  ultimatum  sent 
to  Germany  and  thus  pledging  herself  to  support 
nullification  of  any  part  of  a  treaty  negotiated  by 
Soviet  Russia.  In  a  sharp  note  sent  on  April  24 
to  M.  Skirmunt,  the  Polish  Foreign  Minister,  and 
head  of  the  Polish  delegation,  M.  Tchitcherin 
declared  that  this  action  on  Poland's  part  con- 
flicted with  the  Polish  pledge  made  at  Riga  on 
March  30  to  support  the  Soviet  delegation  at 
Genoa,  and  gave  Russia  the  right  to  abrogate 
the  peace  treaty  between  Russia  and  Poland  con- 
cluded on  March  18,  1921. 

M.  Skirmunt  replied  to  the  Russian  protest  on 
April  25.  The  participation  of  Poland  in  discus- 
sions concerning  Russian  affairs,  M.  Skirmunt 
told  M.  Tchitcherin,  was  in  no  way  incompatible 
with  the  Russo-Polish  treaty;  he  further  took  ex- 
ception to  Russia's  assumption  of  the  right  to  in- 
terefere  with  Poland's  relations  with  other  States. 
Tchitcherin  answered  this  on  May  1,  reiterating 
his  charge  that  Poland's  action  had  violated  both 
of  her  signed  agreements  with  Russia.  If  the 
Allies  thought  that  the  claims  of  any  third  power 
had  been  violated  by  the  Germans  in  signing  the 
Rapallo  pact,  they  should  have  had  recourse  to 
diplomatic  procedure  instead  of  joining  in  a 
threat  of  annulment.  As  for  the  role  played  by 
Poland,  M.  Tchitcherin  said: 

"  By  thus  placing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  mu- 
tual annulment  by  Russia  and  other  States  of 
their  reciprocal  claims,  Poland  prevents  the  eco- 
nomic resurrection  of  Russia.  She  closes  forever 
the  only  road  which  could  permit  Russia  to 
emerge  from  the  crisis  through  which  she  is 
passing.  By  hindering  in  this  way  the  vital  in- 
terests of  Russia,  Poland  violates  the  treaty  of 
Riga,  which  stipulates  friendly  relations  between 
Poland  and  Russia.  *  *  *  It  is  therefore  impos- 
sible for  me,  though  expressing  once  again  Rus- 
sia's constant  and  unshakable   desire  for  peace, 


not  to  express  regret  that  the  latest  steps  of  the 
Polish  delegation  are  of  a  nature  hardly  calcu- 
lated to  consolidate  the  relations  created  by  the 
treaty  between  Russia  and  Poland." 

Though  the  Genoa  conference  was  thus  pro- 
ductive of  new  friction  with  Russia,  it  brought 
to  Poland  a  great  boon  in  the  private  settlement 
reached  by  M.  Skirmunt  with  Dr.  Walter  Rath- 
enau,  the  German  Foreign  Minister,  in  respect 
to  Upper  Silesia.  [See  Silesian  article.]  This 
compact  confirmed  the  Germano-Polish  Silesian 
boundaries,  defined  by  the  League  of  Nations 
Council,  subject  to  the  principle  of  preserving  the 
economic  and  industrial  unity  of  the  whole  area. 
All  vital  questions  in  dispute,  including  the 
right  of  Poland  to  liquidate  German-owned  pri- 
vate property,  had  been  previously  settled  by  the 
joint  commission  at  Geneva.  The  importance 
alike  to  Poland  and  Germany  of  this  long-pend- 
ing settlement  of  a  question  which  more  than 
once  had  threatened  to  embroil  several  other 
European  powers  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
The  agreement  constituted  a  triumph  for  the  pa- 
cific policy  followed  by  M.  Skirmunt  since  he 
became  the  Polish  Foreign  Minister,  and  also  for 
the  conciliatory  attitude  of  Germany. 

Another  settlement  which  the  month  produced 
for  Poland  was  the  final  liquidation  of  the  Vilna 
controversy  with  Lithuania,  not,  in  this  case,  by 
mutual  agreement,  but  through  the  action  of  the 
Polish  Diet  in  formally  annexing  the  Vilna  ter- 
ritory over  Lithuania's  protest.  The  final  chap- 
ter in  this  long  dispute  was  written  by  Poland 
on  April  18,  when  the  incorporation  of  Vilna 
with  the  Polish  State  was  solemnized  by  cere- 
monies held  in  the  old  Lithuanian  capital.  These 
ceremonies  were  attended  by  M.  Pilsudski,  the 
Polish  Chief  of  State,  the  Cardinal  Primate  of 
Poland,  the  Polish  Premier,  the  Ministers  of  the 
Interior,  Justice,  Agriculture,  Labor  and  Health, 
the  members  of  the  Provisional  Governing  Com- 
mission of  the  Vilna  region,  representatives  of 
the  Polish  Diet  and  of  the  Vilna  Assembly,  and 
other  organizations.  The  act  of  incorporation 
was  signed  in  the  offices  of  the  Provisional  Gov- 
erning Commission.  Those  who  had  participated 
then  went  to  the  Vilna  Cathedral,  where  the  "Te 
Deum"  was  sung.  During  the  service  the  Polish 
flag  was  hoisted  on  Castle  Hill,  and  cannon 
outside  the  city  proclaimed  thunderously  the 
Polish  ^'taking  of  possession."  The  act  of  incor- 
poration read,  thus: 

"In  Vilna,  on  April  18,  1922,  after  the  Par- 
liament of  the  Republic  of  Poland  by  its  resolu- 
tion of  March  24,  1922  (Journal  of  Laws  of  the 
Republic  of  Poland,  No.  20,  Section  162),  had 
taken  notice  of  the  resolution,  dated  Feb.  20,  1922, 
of  the  Vilna  Assembly,  sitting  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  population  of  the  Vilna  region  for 
the  purpose  of  expressing  the  will  of  the  popula- 
tion, concerning  the  State  allegiance  of  the  Vilna 
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region,  had  confirmed  the  act  dated  March  2, 
1922,  uniting  the  Vilna  region  with  the  "Republic 
ot  Poland,  and  had  called  upon  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment to  take  over  the  administration  of  the 
Vilna  region. 

"  The  Government  of  the  republic  took  over 
that  administration,  thus  bringing  to  a  conclusion 
the  work  of  uniting  the  region  of  Vilna  with  the 
Republic  of  Poland.  To  commemorate  that 
solemn  moment,  the  present  document  was  drawn 
up  and  signed  by  those  participating  in  this 
solemn  act." 

Thus  the  whole  question  of  Polish  frontiers  was 
finally  settled,  and  the  last  gap  remaining  in  the 
northeast  disappeared.  The  first  frontiers  were 
determined  by  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris  in 
1919;  they  were  supplemented  on  July  28,  1920, 
by  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  fix- 
ing the  frontiers  between  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia in  the  Teschen,  Orawa  and  Spiz  regions; 


the  Treaty  of  Riga  of  March  18,  1921,  between 
Poland  and  Soviet  Russia  laid  down  the  eastern 
boundary;  later,  by  virtue  of  the  plebiscite  vote, 
the  Council  of  Ministers  through  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations  on  Oct.  20,  1921,  defined 
the  German-Polish  boundaries  in  Upper  Silesia; 
the  act  of  the  Polish  Diet  on  March  24,  1922, 
completed  the  circle,  and  all  Poland  rejoiced. 

Poland's  joy,  naturally,  was  Lithuania's  grief. 
M.  Pilsudski  recognized  this  in  the  address  pro- 
nounced by  him  at  a  great  banquet  in  Vilna  fol- 
lowing the  incorporation.  "  Through  respect  for 
the  past,  and  in  homage  to  the  blood  shed  in 
common,"  he  declared,  "I  cannot  refrain  from 
extending  my  hand  across  the  barrier  separating 
us  from  the  people  of  Kovno  (the  present  Lithu- 
anian capital),  who,  perhaps,  look  on  this  day 
of  our  triumph  as  a  day  of  defeat  and  mourn- 
ing for  themselves.  I  appeal  to  them  for  har- 
mony and  affection.  I  cannot  regard  them  other- 
wise than  as  brothers." 


DEFIANT  ATTITUDE  OF 
SOVIET  RUSSIA 


[Period  Ended  May  15,  1922] 


THE  May  Day  review  of  the  Red  Army  in 
the  Red  Square  at  Moscow,  overlooked  by 
the  grim  walls  of  the  Kremlin,  was  an  im- 
posing affair.  Fully  100,000  Bolshevist  troops 
marched  in  review  before  Leon  Trotzky,  the 
Bolshevist  Minister  of  War.  They  were  followed 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  working  people  of 
both  sexes.  The  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Soviet 
Reoublic  signalized  the  end  of  illiteracy  in  the 
army.  Trotzky  seized  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  the  developments  at  the  Genoa  confer- 
ence. The  Allies,  he  declared,  insisted  on  condi- 
tions to  which  Russia  would  never  yield;  he  asked 
the  troops,  therefore,  to  be  prepared  for  all 
eventualities.  "  We  offered  to  disarm,"  he  said, 
*•'  but  the  Allies  did  not  want  that.  We  offered  to 
bargain,  we  offered  to  pay  .the  pre-war  debts, 
but  they  declared  that  they  woul(j[  recognize  us 
only  if  we  abolished  Soviet  Russia  and  restored 
capitalism.  W^e  answered  *  No '  and.  will  always 
answer  *  No.' " 

Similar  observations  were  made  by  M.  Zino- 
viev,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Third  International,  in  addressing  the  Petrograd 
Soviet.  "  The  question  is  clear,"  he  said.  "  We 
must  either  yield  or  break  up  the  conference.  We 
never  had  any  illusions  about  Genoa;  therefore 
we  are  not  afraid  of  a  rupture.  It  will  not  be  a 
catastrophe.  We  do  not  think  another  blockade 
of  Russia  more  severe  tKan  the  one  we  have 
undergone  would  be  possible;  and  if,  within  a 
few  morths,  the  bourgeoisie  calls  us  again,  we 
hope  it  will  be  more  conciliatory.  We  do  not 
think  it  possible  to  force  us  into  a  new  war, 
but  we  must  be  ready." 

M.  Zinoviev  declared  that  the  greatest  result 
of    the    conference    was    the    conclusion    of    the 


Russo-German  treaty  signed  at  Rapallo,  as  a  re- 
sult of  which  the  conference  was  almost  dis- 
rupted. This  agreement,  he  said,  was  the  first 
step  toward  close  union  between  Russia  and 
Germany.  It  was  announced  from  Berlin  on 
April  27  that  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
two  countries  would  begin  immediately.  The 
first  German  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
nient  will  be  Professor  A.  Bernhard  Wiedenfeld; 
Leonid  Krassin  will  represent  Russia  in  Berlin. 
Professor  Wiedenfeld,  former  head  of  the  foreign 
trade  section  of  the  German  Foreign  Office,  has 
been  the  German  trade  representative  in  Moscow 
since  Sept.  24,  1921.  M.  Krassin  is  the  Bolshevist 
commissar  of  foreign  trade,  and  was  the  chief 
negotiator  of  the  Anglo-Russian  trade  agreement. 
He  has  been  active  in  Berlin  for  several  months 
past. 

Famine  conditions  in  Russia  were  reported  by 
Secretary  Hoover,  director  of  American  relief 
work,  as  greatly  improved  by  the  end  of  April. 
It  was  probable,  he  advised  President  Harding, 
that  a  portion  of  the  $20,000,000  appropriation 
provided  by  Congress  for  this  work  would  not 
be  needed.  The  movement  of  food  inland,  he 
said,  now  averaged  about  5,000  tons  a  day.  The 
Relief  Administration  was  thus  enabled  to  feed 
3,000,000  children  and  several  million  adults 
daily.  There  was  even  a  surplus  piling  up  at  the 
ports.  Panic  conditions  had  been  overcome.  The 
greatest  difficulty  was  the  seizure  of  food  by 
railway  employes  between  the  ports  and  the 
famine  districts.  About  100  carloads  had  thus 
been  seized.  Negotiations  for  their  recovery  or 
replacement  in  kind  by  the  Soviet  authorities 
had  been  initiated. 

The    encouraging   phases   of   this    report   were 
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confirmed  by  a  letter  from  James  P.  Goodrich, 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  American  Relief  Adminis- 
tration, at  the  end  of  March.  The  famine  situa- 
tion was  well  in  hand,  he  said.  The  American 
corn  was  being  moved  to  the  most  distant  points. 
Enough  food  had  been  purchased  and  was  on  its 
way  to  take  care  of  the  entire  situation.  No  one 
in  actual  want  would  be  left  unprovided  for.  On 
his  arrival  in  Washington  on  April  20,  Mr.  Good- 
rich made  a  full  report  to  President  Harding,  in 
which  he  said: 

"  The  American  Relief  Administration  has  pro- 
vided at  least  95  per  cent,  of  all  the  food  that  has 
gone  into  Russia  for  relief  of  the  famine.  The 
total  supplies  mobilized  by  Mr.  Hoover  comprise 
a  value  of  about  $40,000,000  in  addition  to  the 
$20,000,000  provided  by  Congress. 

"  The  American  people  may  be  justly  proud  of 
the  fine,  efficient,  truly  American  organization. 
It  has  met  the  disaster  of  a  drought  which 
threatened  the  lives  of  at  least  8,000,000  people. 
It  has  overcome  every  obstacle,  and  if  the  rail- 
ways will  function  I  doubt  whether  the  actual 
loss  of  life  from  starvation  will  exceed  500,000. 
This  number  would  have  been  less  had  the  rail- 
ways not  been  so  demoralized. 

"  The  gratitude  of  the  Russian  people  toward 
America  is  unbounded.  The  word  Ara  (initials 
of  the  American  Relief  Administration),  which  is 
the  protective  sign  on  the  whole  distribution  ma- 
chinery, from  cars  to  warehouses  and  kitchens, 
has  been  introduced  as  a  word  in  the  Russian 
language  expressing  the  generous  action  of 
America. 

"  No  doubt  poverty  will  continue  in  Russia, 
more  particularly  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns, 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  but  this  great  disaster 
of  famine  from  drought  will  have  been  overcome 
after  the   new   harvest  in   August." 

Official  information  on  the  medical  aspect  of 
the  famine  situation  was  given  in  London  on  April 
25  by  Dr.  Henry  Beeuwkes,  head  of  the  medical 
department  of  the  Relief  Administration.  Typhus 
was  losing  its  virulence.  During  the  Winter 
there  had  been  70,000  cases,  of  which  only  7,000 
had  proved  fatal.  Relapsing  fever,  typhoid,  and 
since  the  approach  of  Spring,  cholera,  were  being 
fought  efficiently.  The  relief  organization  was 
working  in  fifteen  provinces,  and  was  helping 
the  Russians  to  help  themselves. 

The  steamer  Scrivia,  chartered  by  the  Italian 
Red  Cross  to  transport  an  Italian  mission  of  re- 
lief to  the  famished  population  on  the  Volga,  left 
Naples  for  Novorossisk  on  A{*ril  13.  It  was  loaded 
with  cereals,  condensed  niilk,  clothing  and 
medicines.  The  mission  was  composed  of  doctors 
and  nurses,  who  will  organize  canteens  capable 
of  distributing  2,000,000   rations   daily. 

Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen,  head  of  the  international 
relief  organization,  who  has  steadily  maintained 
that  the  famine  situation  is  far  worse  than  the 
American  Relief  reports  would  indicate,  received 
from  Captain  Quisling,  his  representative  in  Rus- 
sia, on  April  13  an  estimate  that  from  6,000,000 
to  7,000,000  Russians  will  have  died  before  the 
next  crops  are  harvested.  The  sufferers  on  May 
1  were  estimated  by  Captain  Quisling  at  500,000 
in  the  region  of  Odessa,  and  at  1,000,000  in  each 
of  the  following  regions:  Nikolaiev,  Ekaterino- 
slav,  Donetz,  Kharkov,  Krementchug  and  Poltava. 


Cannibalism  was  increasing  alarmingly,  according 
to  this  official.  The  general  explanation  seemed 
to  be  that  the  situation  was  improving  in  the 
Volga  area,  but  that  conditions  were  very  bad  in 
South  Russia  and  the  Crimea. 

As  for  the  coming  harvest,  the  Russian  Central 
Famine  Committee  announced  on  May  2  that 
about  65  per  cent,  of  the  seed  grain  that  was 
sent  into  the  famine  areas  had  been  distributed 
in  time  to  be  sown.  More  than  80  per  cent,  of 
the  23,000,000  poods  (about  828,000,000  pounds) 
of  grain  from  Russian  sources  had  arrived  on 
time,  whereas  only  22  per  cent,  of  the  8,500,000 
poods  from  abroad  had  arrived. 

The  resistance  of  the  Orthodox  Church  to  the 
method  of  requisition  of  church  treasure  was 
continuing;  likewise  the  determination  of  the 
Soviet  Government  to  suppress  it.  Two  clergy- 
men and  one  layman  were  sentenced  to  death  by 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  at  Shuya,  150  miles 
northeast  of  Moscow,  late  in  April.  By  this  time 
the  removal  of  treasure  from  the  Moscow 
churches  had  been  three-fourths  completed.  Silver 
by  the  ton,  gold  by  the  hundredweight,  pearls 
by  the  bushel  and  diamonds  by  the  peck,  heaped 
special  warehouses  to  the  ceiling.  Twelve  per- 
sons were  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment 
for  church  riots  by  the  same  tribunal,  and  sixty 
more,  mostly  clergymen,  were  being  tried  or  to 
be  tried,  including  Bishop  Nikandei  and  Canon 
Lubimov.  Other  trials  were  in  progress  in  various 
provinces.  A  formal  order  for  the  trial  of  Arch- 
bishop Tikhon,  Patriarch  of  the  Russian  Church, 
and  of  Bishop  Nikandei  was  issued  by  the  Su- 
preme Revolutionary  Tribunal  on  May  6.  They 
were  accused  of  opposing  the  requisitioning  of 
church  treasures  for  famine  relief.  The  Patri- 
arch's  attitude  at  his  preliminary  examination 
was  defiant  of  the  Public  Prosecutor  and  tKe 
Soviet  Government.  He  disclaimed  all  responsi- 
bility for  riots  and  possible  bloodshed  caused  by 
his  appeal  to  the  people  against  the  requisition 
of  the  church's  holy  vessels;  it  was  his  duty,  he 
said,  to  defend  the  rights  of  his  church,  given 
him  by  God  to  protect,  irrespective  of  conse- 
quences. 

Eleven  more  persons  were  sentenced  to  death 
by  the  Supreme  Revolutionary  Tribunal  on  sim- 
ilar charges  on  May  9.  The  Pravda,  one  of  the 
main  Bolshevist  organs,  approved  these  convic- 
tions in  a  leader  called  "  The  Church  and  Blood." 
The  "  counter-revolutionary  policy  of  churchmen." 
it  declared,  would  be  ended  thereby.  The  church 
resistance  it  condemned  as  an  incitement  to  civil 
war,  and  it  advocated  relentless  suppression  of 
the  "  black  clergymen,  who  with  sticks  and 
stones  first  shed  blood."  The  persons  convicted 
announced  on  May  10  that  they  would  lodge  an 
appeal  with  the  tribunal  on  the  ground  that  the 
evidence  showed  an  entire  absence  of  attempts 
at  counter-revolution. 

Georgia's  Anti-Red  Protest. 

The  revolt  in  Georgia,  the  Sovietized  Caucasus 
republic,  against  the  Bolshevist  rule  in  that 
country,  which  began  on  March  15,  progressed 
through  March  and  April  to  the  point  where  the 
Soviet  officials  admitted  it  to  be  extremely  sen' 
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ous.  The  Bolshevist  forces  at  the  end  of  April 
were  preparing  for  a  strong  offensive  against  the 
insurgents  concentrated  in  the  rocky  fastnesses  of 
Svanethia.  The  Soviet  commander  in  this  region 
sent  a  report  to  the  Staff  Headquarters  at  Tiflis 
on  April  22,  saying  that  the  offensive  had  been 
stopped  on  account  of  the  difficulties  of  the  posi- 
tion, adding  that  the  spokesmen  of  the  Georgians 
had  declared  their  struggle  to  be  purely  national 
and  political  and  had  demanded  that  Georgia 
be   evacuated    by   the    Russian   invaders. 

Besides  sending  out  a  vigorous  protest  against 
the  Bolshevist  occupation  of  Georgia,  addressed 
to  all  the  labor  elements  of  the  world,  the  ex- 
iled Georgian  Government  sent  a  special  dele- 
gation to  Genoa  to  protest  viva  voce  against  the 
present  situation.  The  Georgian  spokesmen  made 
this  protest  before  the  Economic  Commission  on 
April  23.  They  denied  the  right  of  the  Russian 
Soviet  delegation  to  speak  at  Genoa  for  their 
country,  and  maintained  that  the  Russians  had 
seized  Georgia  only  to  control  its  vast  oil  re- 
sources. M.  Chenkelli,  a  member  of  the  former 
Russian  Duma,  stated  the  situation  thus:  Georgia 
was  recognized  de  facto  in  January,  1920,  and 
de  jure  in  January,  1921,  not  only  by  the  En- 
tente, but  also  by  the  enemy  States.  A  fort- 
night after  the  de  jure  recognition,  Georgia  was 
invaded  by  both  the  Bolsheviki  and  the  Mussul- 
mans, who  thus  established  direct  communica- 
tion. Georgia  had  fought  for  the  Allies,  losing 
relatively  more  men  than  Russia.  When  she 
presented  her  case  at  the  Paris  Near  East  Con- 
ference, it  had  been  decided  to  leave  the  Geor- 
gian question  open.  M.  Chenkelli  argued  further 
as  follows: 

"  It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  to  be  irony  that  in 
the  Russian  delegation  there  should  be  a  so- 
called  representative  of  Georgia,  a  certain  M. 
Polikarp  Odivani,  who  is  now  styled  '  President 


of  the  Soviet  Republic  of  Georgia,'  while  be- 
fore our  country  was  invaded  he  was  the 
Ambassador  of  the  Soviets  to  the  Angora  Gov- 
ernment. Besides,  Odivani  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Russian  Government. 

"  The  only  reason  given  us  for  not  admitting 
Georgia  to  the  Genoa  conference  is  that  we  are 
an  Asiatic  and  not  a  European  country.  But  in 
this  case  why  accept  a  Georgian  representative 
in  the  Russian  delegation. 

"  We  have  received  good  news  from  Georgia, 
where  in  certain  provinces  the  peasants  have 
driven  out  the  Bolsheviki,  while  in  other  parts 
regular  military  operations  have  begun  and  the 
Georgians  have  succeeded  in  taking  many  pris- 
oners and  in  capturing  three  guns  and  a  large 
quantity  'of  ammunition.  The  Bolsheviki  see 
their  situation  so  endangered  that  they  are  loudly 
asking  for  reinforcements  from  Moscow. 

"  The  economic  life  of  Georgia  has  been  ab- 
solutely ruined.  The  Red  Army  has  devoured 
everything,  so  that  Georgia,  which  did  not  know 
what  famine  was,  now  is  starving.  The  Bolshe- 
viki have  stolen  everything  which  could  be 
transported,  even  tramcars.  The  Bolsheviki  forci- 
bly transferred  Georgian  workmen  into  Russia, 
substituting  for  them  Russian  workmen.  They 
also  have  begun  to  colonize  an  entire  Georgian 
province  with  Russian  peasants. 

"  But  all  these  attempts  against  our  life  are 
vain,  and  we  are  sure  to  succeed  in  the  end  in 
gainine  our  liberty  and  independence,  if  the 
Allies  do  not  deny  us  their  moral  support,  to 
which  we  are  entitled.  In  the  Near  East  there 
will  be  no  peace  until  the  Georgian  question,  in 
fact  the  whole  Caucasus  question,  has  been 
solved.  And  the  only  solution  is  a  federation  of 
free  peoples  of  the  Caucasus,  with  neutralization 
of  their  territory." 
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THE  reaction  of  Moslem  India  to  the  decisions 
of  the  Near  East  conference  which  met  at 
Paris  in  March  was  indicated  by  an  address 
received  in  Constantinople  on  April  4  congratu- 
lating the  Sultan  in  the  name  of  the  Moslems  of 
India  on  the  modification  of  the  terms  of  the 
Sevres  Treaty.  All  conditions  incompatible  with 
the  honor  of  Islam  and  of  the  Turkish  Nation 
must  be  rejected,  said  the  memorandum,  and  the 
authority  of  the  Sultan  Caliph  over  the  holy 
places  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  new  Moham- 
medan States  must  be  maintained.  A  statement 
issued  by  the  Indian  Central  Caliphat  Committee, 
and  signed  by  its  President,  Chotani  (published 
in  London  on  April  21)',  criticised  the  new  allied 
peace  terms  severely,  and  made  a  bitter  attack 
upon  the  Greeks.  "  If  the  Greeks  must  be  com- 
pensated for  their  war  sacrifices,"  said  the  state- 
ment, "  let  the  Allies  do  it  at  their  own  expense, 


and  not  at  the  expense  of  India"  (i.  e.,  the  Mo- 
hammedans in  India). 

Despite  the  fact  that  Italy  had  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  Turkish  Government,  Djelal  Ed- 
din  Arif  Bey,  representative  of  Mustapha  Kemal 
in  Italy,  was  unable  to  persuade  Premier  Facta 
to  obtain  Turkey's  participation  in  the  Genoa 
conference.  The  Turkish  envoy  complained  of 
this  exclusion  bitterly  on  April  16,  soon  after  his 
arrival  at  Genoa.  "  I  asked  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment twice,"  he  stated,  "  to  secure  Turkey  an  in- 
vitation to  the  conference.  Turkey  is  the  continu- 
ation of  Europe.  Its  capital,  and  the  fraction  of 
Thrace  left  in  its  possession  are  even  a  part  of 
Europe,  according  to  the  recent  decisions  of  the 
Paris  (Near  East)  conference.  In  reply,  it  was 
pointed  out  to  me  that  Turkey  had  not  yet  signed 
peace  (i.  e.,  the  new  peace  terms  laid  down  at 
Paris).  Lloyd  George,  in  opening  the  Genoa  con- 
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ference,  declared  that  '  the  first  need  of  Europe 
is  peace,  a  real  peace.'  To  obtain  that  real  peace, 
Turkey  must  not  be  pushed  aside.  It  is  the  only 
power  still  in  a  state  of  war.  According  to  the 
resolutions  of  Cannes,  *a  country  cannot  take 
aggressive  action  against  the  rights  and  terri- 
tories of  another  country.'  How  can  this  principle 
be  harmonized  with  the  invitation  to  Greece  to 
participate  in  the  conference,  when  that  country, 
which  subscribed  to  this  pledge,  continues  to 
make  war  on  us!  Greece  should  either  evacuate 
Turkey  or  withdraw  from  the  conference.'* 

Greece  did  neither,  and  the  Genoa  conference 
went  on  its  way  unmoved  by  the  Turkish  pro- 
tests, only  to  founder  on  the  reef  of  Bolshevist 
demands.  Meanwhile  the  Greek  claims  to  Thrace 
and  Smyrna  continued  to  be  a  stumbling  stone 
to  a  settlement  with  Turkey.  The  Constantinople 
Government  has  accepted  the  Paris  conference's 
proposals  for  an  armistice  between  Turkey  and 
Greece,  with  a  view  to  an  eventual  settlement  on 
new  lines,  but  had  expressed  certain  desires  in 
regard  to  Thrace.  The  High  Commissioners  in 
Constantinople  on  April  19  transmitted  the  reply 
of  the  powers,  identical  in  terms  with  the  reply 
to  the  Angora  Government  (see  below),  with 
the  exception  of  the  following  provision  affecting 
Thrace : 

*'  The  demilitarization  of  Thrace  constituting  an 
essential  condition  of  peace,  the  Sublime  Porte 
need  not  fear  the  transport  to  Thrace  of  Greek 
contingents  from  Anatolia  after  the  Greek  evacu- 
ation of  that  territory." 

The  reply  of  the  Sultan's  Government,  received 
on  April  30,  was  conciliatory.  The  Porte  agreed 
to  accept  the  allied  conditions  as  a  whole,  and  in 
particular  agreed  to  the  demilitarization  of 
Thrace.  The  freedom  of  the  Dardanelles  was  ac- 
cepted on  condition  that  Constantinople  should 
be  secure.  The  Porte,  however,  urged  an  imme- 
diate conference  to  arrange  for  the  evacuation  of 
Anatolia  by  the  Greeks. 

This  insistence  by  the  Turks  on  immediate 
evacuation  by  the  Greeks  was  even  more  strongly 
voiced  by  the  Angora  Government  in  its  replies 
to  the  allied  notes.  The  Angora  answer  to  the 
armistice  proposal  v/as  acceptance  on  condition 
that  the  strategic  line  of  railway  between  Eski- 
shehr  and  Afiun  Karahissar  be  evacuated  l)y  the 
Greeks  within  a  fortnight  of  the  signature  of  the 
terms,  and  that  the  whole  of  Anatolia  be  evacu- 
ated within  four  months  of  signature.  Allied 
supervision  of  the  evacuation  was  consented  to 
on  the  understanding  that  Turkish  troops  were 
to  enter  the  evacuated  territory  within  a  fort- 
night of  the  Greek  departure.  On  these  condi- 
tions the  Angora  Government  was  willing  to 
begin  pourparlers  at  a  place  to  be  agreed  upon. 

The  Allies  replied  on  April  15  that  they  were 
unable  to  arrange  the  immediate  evacuation  of 
Anatolia.  "  The  Greek  Government  would  in 
fact  refuse  to  agree  before  the  beginning  of  ne- 
gotiations to  conditions  of  this  nature,"  they 
said,  "  or  if  it  accepted,  it  would  be  practically 
impossible  to  prevent  its  transporting  its  troops 
to  Thrace  with  the  purpose  of  eventually  com- 
mencing war  there.  But,  desirous  of  giving  sat- 
isfaction in  the  largest  possible  measure  to  the 
demands  of  the  Angora  Government,  the  allied 
Governments   have   decided   to   advance   the   date 


of  evacuation,  which  may  be  begun  upon  the 
acceptance  in  totality  of  the  peace  conditions, 
under  reserve  of  the  discussion  of  particular 
points."  Having  dispatched  this  note,  the  allied 
powers  brought  pressure  to  bear  on  Greece  to 
transmit  its  formal  reply  to  the  allied  armistice 
proposals.  Meanwhile  the  Angora  Government 
made  much  of  the  evacuation  of  Italian  troops 
from  the  Meander  area,  as  a  precedent  for  its 
demand  on  Greece,  and  the  Grand  National  As- 
sembly passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Italian 
Government. 

The  reply  of  the  Kemal  Government  to  the 
allied  note  was  received  by  the  High  Commis- 
sioners on  April  29.  The  Turkish  note  dwelt 
upon  the  continuation  of  the  alleged  Greek 
atrocities,  and  appealed  for  immediate  evacua- 
tion. It  contained  an  offer  to  send  plenipoten- 
tiaries to  the  town  of  Ismld,  on  the  Asia  Minor 
coast  of  the  Sea  of  MaFmora,  in  an  effort  t« 
find  a  basis  of  understanding.  The  note  implied 
that  the  Kemalists  wished  very  important  modi- 
fications in  the  allied  proposals.  This  attitude 
was  confirmed  by  the  utterances  of  the  Turkish 
press,  which  declared  that  the  Turkish  desires 
went   far  beyond   evacuation   by   the   Greeks. 

An  official  communique  received  in  Athens  on 
April  14  described  the  resumption  of  hostilities 
between  the  Greeks  and  Turkish  Nationalists  in 
Asia  Minor  on  a  larger  scale  than  hitherto  re- 
ported this  Spring.  An  attack  by  a  force  of 
1,000  Turks  on  the  Afiun-Karahissar  front  had 
been  beaten  off  with  insignificant  Greek  losses. 
The  capture  of  Sokia  and  Scala  Nova,  about 
forty  miles  south  of  Smyrna,  by  Greek  forces,  was 
confirmed  by  Turkish  official  admission  on  April 
24.  A  flotilla  of  Greek  destroyers  sailed  from 
Brusa  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora  under  orders 
to  enforce  a  blockade  of  the  Turkish  Black 
Sea  ports. 

Four  American  relief  workers  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  Harput  by  the  Turks,  and  Major 
Yowell,  director  of  the  Harput  unit,  had  filed 
with  the  American  Consul  at  Aleppo  and  the 
American  High  Commissioner  at  Constantinople 
a  full  report  of  the  bad  treatment  which  the 
Christians  were  receiving  in  Turkey.  Statements 
made  by  British  correspondents  in  Turkey  that 
the  Greek  population  would  willingly  return  to 
Turkish  rule  were  indignantly  denied  by  the 
United  Greek  Feminine  Societies  of  Asia  Minor 
in  a  manifesto  published  in  London  on  May  10. 

The  text  of  a  treaty  which  had  just  been 
signed  with  Soviet  Ukrainia  was  published  on 
May  6.  It  was  drawn  up  four  months  ago  by 
Yussef  Kemal  Bey,  Foreign  Minister  of  the  An- 
gora Government,  and  Michael  Fronze,  com- 
mander of  the  Russian  armed  forces  in  the 
Ukraine  and  the  Crimea.  Mutual  recognition  of 
sovereignty  and  annulment  of  debts,  confirma- 
tion of  existing  "boundaries,  resumption  of  dip- 
lomatic relations,  commercial  and  industrial  rela- 
tions, and  co-operation  to  secure  freedom  of  pas- 
sage through  the  Turkish  Straits  were  among  its 
salient  features.  *  *  *  Negotiations  with  Soviet 
Russia  to  transfer  25,000  Russian  Moslems  from 
the  famine  districts  of  Russia  to  the  under- 
populated provinces  of  Eastern  Anatolia  had  been 
begun  by  the  Constantinople  Government.  En- 
ergetic measures  were  being  taken  by  American 
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relief  organizations  in  Europe  to  evacuate  the 
thousands  of  starving  refugees  to  Jugoslavia,  BuK 
garia  and  other  countries.  There  were  150,000 
refugees  in  tne  Turkish  capital  on  May  1,  of 
whom  45,000  were  Armenians,  30,000  Russians, 
5,000  Greeks,  65,000  Turks  and  the  remainder 
of   various    other    nationalities. 

Two  noted  "Young  Turk"  leaders — Djemal 
Azmy  Bey,  former  Governor  General  of  Trebizond, 
and  Baha  Eddin  Chakir,  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress — were  as- 
sassinated in  Berlin  on  April  18  as  they  were 
returning  from  a  Turkish  gathering  in  company 
with  the  widow  of  Talaat  Pasha,  who  was  mur- 
dered in  Berlin  last  year.  The  assassins,  who 
were  Armenians,  escaped.  The  Berlin  police  ar- 
rested fifteen  other  Armenians,  whom  they 
charged  with  belonging  to  ari  Armenian  mur- 
der-barid    financed  from  America. 

Syrian  Nationalist  Disturbances 

The  assassination  of  Essad  Bey,  Minister  of  the 
Interior  of  Great  Lebanon,  about  April  12,  was 
followed  by  the  arrest  of  several  well-known  local 
personages,  and  by  the  revelation  of  an  extensive 
secret  political  society  with  monarchical  aims. 
Native  indignation  at  the  arrests  expressed  itself 
in  riotous  demonstrations  in  Damascus,  which  were 
suppressed  by  French  troops,  apparently  without 
casualties.  The  French  allege  that  the  secret 
society  is  of  terrorist  nature  and  traceable  to 
Feisal's  influence  in  Mesopotamia.  Nationalists, 
the  same  day,  made  the  visit  to  Damascus  of 
Charles  R.  Crane,  former  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Commission  delegated  by  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence in  1919  to  study  Syrian  aspirations  as  an 
aid  toward  mandate  selection,  the  occasion  of  an 
enthusiastic  farewell  demonstration.  They  aired 
their  discontent  over  the  present  political  and 
economic  situation,  and  demanded  independence 
and  unity,  rejecting  the  mandate.  The  French 
authorities  dispersed  the  gathering  and  arrested 
a  number  of  the  Nationalist  leaders.  Mr.  Crane 
shortened  his  stay  in  the  interest  of  public  order. 


On  April  14  the  Nationalists  held  a  meeting  of 
protest,  demanding  the  publication  of  the  report 
of  the  American  Commission  and  the  sending  of 
an  international  commission  of  inquiry  for  a 
plebiscite.  The  French  forces  suppressed  the 
demonstration,  arrested  the  leaders  and  deported 
them  to  unknown  places,  also  establishing  a  cen- 
sorship. In  the  meanwhile  other  demonstrations 
and  riots  were  quelled  at  Beirut,  Homs,  Zor- 
Jarablus  and  other  points.  All  was  reported 
quiet  by  April  22. 

Restive  Irak 

Representatives  of  King  Feisal  of  Irak  (Meso- 
potamia) presented  to  the  Genoa  economic  con- 
ference, on  May  9,  a  memorandum  claiming  in- 
dependence for  Syria  and  Lebanon  and  protesting 
against  the  French  occupation.  The  same  day, 
in  Bagdad,  King  Feisal  refused  to  sign  the  terms 
presented  to  him  by  the  British  High  Commis- 
sioner, intended  to  prohibit  demonstrations  in 
favor  of  abolishing  the  British  mandate  over 
Mesopotamia.  Feisal  also  decreed  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  Constitutional  Assembly,  which  is  in- 
tended to  have  tne  final  say  in  the  management 
of  the  country's  affairs  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Though  the  British  Government  officially  recog- 
nized Feisal  as  King  last  year  and  agreed  that 
only  treaty  relations  should  exist  between  Irak 
and  England,  the  British  mandate  is  retained, 
with  the  contention  that  its  abolition  is  con- 
tingent upon  the  consent  of  all  the  allied  powers. 
Among  other  disturbing  factors  is  the  High  Com- 
missioner's refusal  to  replace  Indian  officials  with 
natives.  The  differences  between  the  King  and 
the  High  Commissioner  are  regarded  as  so  serious 
that  England  is  expected  to  send  strong  military 
reinforcements  to  control  the  agitation.  There  is 
also  need  of  dcleiise  against  Turkish  border  raids, 
which  have  been  a  constant  menace  ever  since 
the  raid  of  Akhwan  in  March,  when  that  bandit 
ran  off  many  cattle  belonging  to  Irak  tribesmen 
from  the  fine  pastures  of  the  Nasiriyah  neigHi 
borhood. 


DELAY  ON  THE  PALESTINE  MANDATE 


GREAT  BRITAIN'S  strong  desire  to  obtain 
speedily  the  formal  approval  of  the 
League  of  Nations  to  the  British  mandate 
for  Palestine  was  stressed  by  a  statement  issued 
by  Lord  Balfour  in  Geneva  on  May  10.  On  the 
following  day  Mr.  Balfour  requested  the  League 
Council  at  its  opening  session  to  place  this  sub- 
ject on  the  agenda.  He  explained  that  the 
United  States  had  "  cordially  agreed "  to  the 
British  mandate,  making  only  this  condition:  that 
should  the  British  ever  give  up  the  mandate, 
American  rights  in  Palestine  should  be  the 
same  as  those  accorded  her  by  Turkey  before 
the  war.  (This  refers  mainly  to  the  so-called 
*'  capitulary  "  or  "  extraterritorial  "  rights  con- 
ferred on  American  nationals  by  the  Treaty  of 
1830  with  Turkey,  also  of  certain  oil  rights  ac- 
quired in  Palestine  prior  to  the  World  War. 
From  Washington  official  statements,  it  was  in- 


dicated that  the  Anglo-American  agreement  would 
embody  the  right  of  Americans  in  Palestine  to 
equal  opportunities  with  British  or  other  na- 
tionals for  the  exploitation  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  Palestine  and  in  respect  to  commerce 
and  industry.) 

The  French,  Spanish,  Italian  and  Brazilian 
delegates  on  the  Council  asked  for  delay  in 
order  to  obtain  instructions  from  their  respec- 
tive Governments.  This  was  agreed  to.  Lord 
Balfour's  view  was,  however,  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  reason  for  withholding  approval  to 
the  mandate,  now  that  the  United  States,  which 
had  held  up  the  original  mandate  plans,  had 
reached  agreement  with  Great  Britain  in  re- 
spect to  Palestine.  The  Zionist  leaders  at 
Geneva  stated  their  belief  that  French  opposition 
to  the  British  mandate  would  be  withdrawn  and 
that  the  other  nations  would  follow  her  lead. 


THE  LATIN-AMERICAN  NATIONS 

[Period  Ended  May  15,  1922] 


Argentina 

THE  general  elections  throughout  the  re- 
public have  again  given  the  Presidency  of 
the  Argentine  Federation  to  the  Radical 
Party,  whose  candiate  was  Marcelo  T.  de 
Alvear.  Despite  the  systematic  opposition  of 
the  most  powerful  section  of  the  press,  the  party 
in  power  has  insured  itself  another  seven  years  to 
develop  the  program  of  Government  laid  down 
by  President  Irigoyen.  Both  the  Conservative 
and  Socialist  candidates  were  defeated  by  a 
great  majority.  Elections  were  generally  con- 
ducted in  a  peaceful  way. 

The  last  census  gives  Buenos  Aires  1,700,000 
inhabitants,  thus  making  the  Argentinian  capital 
the  second  Latin  city  in  the  world,  Paris  being 
the  only  one  with  a  larger  population.  In  1860 
Buenos  Aires  had  hardly  attained  a  population 
of  100,000,  but  in  the  following  thirty  years  its 
inhabitants  had  increased  in  geometrical  progres- 
sion, reaching  1,000,000  by  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

The  new  Mexican  Minister  to  Argentina,  the 
eminent  poet  Enrique  Gonzalez-Martinez,  declares 
to  the  press  that  the  present  Government  of 
Mexico  is  neither  Jacobin  nor  Bolshevist.  His 
statement  stresses  the  fact  tliat  Latin-American 
countries  are  unknown  to  one  another,  and  that 
true  and  solid  relations  should  begin  among 
peoples  of  the  same  language  and  blood. 

A  number  of  commercial  agents  are  to  be  sent 
by  the  Government  to  several  European  coun- 
tries to  investigate  the  meat  market  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  development  in  favor  of  the  most  im- 
portant Argentinian  industry.  A  workers'  con- 
vention, meeting  at  Buenos  Aires  and  attended 
by  delegations  from  different  cities  of  the  re- 
public, has  been  discussing  plans  for  the  unifica- 
tion  of   all   the   labor   organizations. 

Brazil 

The  Government  is  sponsoring  a  new  organi- 
zation for  the  permanent  defense  and  propa- 
ganda of  the  staple  products  of  Brazil  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  organization  will  take  the  form 
of  a  limited  company,  under  official  patronage. 
A  council  will  he  formed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  shall  preside;  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  five  members  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  republic  will  have  charge 
of  the  organization.  The  Institute  for  the  Per- 
manent Defense  of  National  Products,  as  the 
organization  will  be  called,  will  have  its  seat  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  coffee  and  other  industries 
will  be  protected  when  necessary  by  means  of 
loans  raised  from  the  dealers  to  constitute  a  fund 
against  which  the  producers  can  draw  while 
holding  their  crops  for  a  better  market.  Besides, 
the  council  intends  to  increase  propaganda  abroad 
for  Brazilian  products,  looking  at  the  same  time 
to  increasing  consumption  and  to  prosecution  of 
the  merchants  dealing  in  cheap  imitations  of  the 
national  products. 


Platinum  ore  has  been  discovered  in  the  State 
of  Parahyba  do  Norte,  at  a  point  not  far  from 
the  automobile  road  ifrom  Campina  Grande  to 
Patos.  A  railroad  is  being  planned  between  the 
mine  and  the  main  road.  In  financial  circles  it 
is  expected  that  in  a  short  time  an  effort  will 
be  made  to  raise  sufficient  capital  to  begin  ex- 
ploitation of  the  platinum  mine  on  a  large  scale. 

An  American  engineer,  connected  with  the 
Geological  Survey  in  Washington,  has  declared 
that  the  South  American  Continent  holds  more 
than  a  fifth  of  the  estimated  deposits  of  mineral 
oil  in  the  world.  More  than  13,000,000,000  bar- 
res  are  lying  underground  in  the  South  American 
Continent,  distributed  all  over  the  land  and  gen- 
erally ignored  by  the  natives,  for  the  American 
companies  that  have  sent  experts  there  have  in- 
structed them  to  keep  the  results  of  their  investi- 
gations   strictly    confidential 

Colombia 

With  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  between 
Colombia  and  the  United  States,  involving  $25,- 
000,000  to  be  paid  to  Colombia  for  the  losses  ex- 
perienced by  that  country  after  the  secession  of 
Panama  and  the  building  of  the  canal,  the  Colom- 
bian people  and  Government  seem  much  more 
inclined  toward  diplomatic  intercourse  with 
Panama.  In  the  meantime.  President  Holquin  is 
urged  by  forty  members  of  Congress  to  appoint 
Dr.  Oscar  Teran  Minister  of  Colombia  in  Panama. 

General  Pedro  Nel  Ospina,  President-elect  of 
Colombia,  is  visiting  the  United  States,  where  he 
has  been  the  recipient  of  many  honors,  both  offi- 
cial and  private. 

A  backer  of  Bogota,  Mr  Peters,  has  received 
authorization  from  a  syndicate  of  Belgian  fi- 
nanciers to  take  up  contracts  or  the  construction 
of  several  railroad  lines,  among  them  the  North- 
eastern Railway. 

Chile 

The  Chilean  Government  has  suggested  to  the 
Program  Committee  of  the  Pan  American  Con- 
ference, which  proposes  to  meet  in  Santiago  de 
Chile,  in  March,  1923,  the  reduction  of  land 
armaments  as  a  subject  for  discussion  at  that 
meeting.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  Ameri- 
can and  other  Governments  will  receive  the  idea 
with  hearty  approval.  In  this  connection,  a  sug- 
gestion that  Canada  be  invited  to  participate  in 
the  conference  -at  Santiago  has  been  made  by  one 
of  the  Governments  sitting  at  the  Pan  American 
Union  Board.  In  case  no  objection  is  offered  by 
the  United  States,  Chile  will  send  an  invitation 
to  Prime  Minister  King  of  the  Dominion  request- 
ing him  to  appoint  a  delegate  to  the  Fifth  Pan 
American   Conference. 

Compafiia  Transatlantica  Espaiiola,  tKe  largest 
steamship  line  plying  between  Spanish  and  Latin 
American  ports,  is  to  establish  a  direct  service  to 
the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America,  connecting 
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Barcelona,  Valparaiso  and  intermediate  ports  of 
Chile,  Peru,  Ecuador,  the  West  Indies  and  Spain. 

A  new  political  combination  has  produced  the 
Icng-hoped-for  truce  between  the  Executive  and 
the  Senate.  The  so-called  Centre  parties.  Mod- 
erates, Liberals  and  Democrats,  have  assumed  con- 
trol of  the  Government,  counting  on  the  friendly 
co-operation  of  tlie  Radicals  and  of  the  Con- 
servatives as  well.  With  the  cessation  of  the  coal 
strike,  the  improvement  of  the  exchange  and  a 
general  advance  in  the  production  of  the  country, 
the  situation  presents  a  brighter  outlook  than 
for  many  months  past. 

The  press  affords  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
unanimity  of  public,  opinion  in  favor  of  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Tacna-Arica  question  which  is  being 
discussed  in  Washington  between  the  representa- 
tives of  Peru  and  Chile,  meeting  there  at  the  in- 
vitation of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
While  some  newspapers  are  somewhat  diffident 
as  to  the  results  of  the  conference,  they  all  hope 
for  a  friendly  understanding. 

Paraguay 

President  Eusebio  Ayala  is  to  serve  out  the  un- 
expired term  for  which  the  late  President  Gondra 
was  appointed.  Having  until  Oct.  29  to  pre- 
pare their  campaign,  the  Radical  Party  and  the 
Colorados  are  looking  forward  to  a  strenuous 
Presidential  contest.  The  policy  of  President 
Ayala  has  been  so  satisfactory  to  both  parties  that 
his  continuance  in  power  met  with  general  ap- 
proval. 

Beginning  May  1,  several  ports  on  the  Alto 
Parana  have  been  opened  up  to  the  introduction 
of  goods  arriving  from  foreign  ports.  A  reduction 
of  50  per  cent,  in  customs  duties  is  also  an- 
nounced. The  decree  requires  the  shipper  to  ex- 
press in  the  consular  papers  the  name  of  the 
consignee  of  his  merchandise. 

Peru 

Simultaneously  with  the  negotiations  with  Chile 
for  a  settlement  of  the  Tacna-Arica  controversy, 
the  Governments  of  Ecuador  and  Peru  are  nego- 
tiating a  settlement  of  the  boundary  question 
between  these  countries.  Unlike  the  attitude  of 
the  press  on  former  occasions,  public  opinion  in 
both  countries  appears  this  time  remarkably 
sober  and  well  disposed  toward  a  solution  of  the 
century-old  litigation.  It  is  understood  that 
President  Alessandri  of  Chile  has  stimulated 
Ecuador's  initiative  in  this  matter,  in  accordance 
with  his  belief  that  the  settlement  of  all  pending 
difficulties  between  South  American  countries, 
besides  the  Tacna-Arica  crisis,  should  be  solved 
also  in  order  to  insure  the  peace  and  friendship 
of  the  sister  republics.  As  both  Peru  and  Ecua- 
dor w€re  part  of  the  Bolivar  Confederation  of 
Great  Colombia,  together  with  Bolivia,  Colombia 
and  Venezuela,  the  neighboring  countries  are 
looking  with  great  interest  and  sympathy  to  a 
happy  conclusion  of  the  present  negotiations. 

Venezuela 

General  Juan  Vicente  Gomez  has  been  elected 
President     of     the     Republic     for     the     period 


1922-29  by  a  general  vote  of  Congress,  It  is 
understood  that  the  General  will  take  charge  of 
the  Government  at  once,  after  having  delegated 
his  power  in  a  Provisional  President,  Dr.  Mar- 
quez-Bustillos,  for  the  last  seven  years.  General 
Gomez  attained  pre-eminence  by  stepping  into 
the  place  of  Dictator  Castro  in  December,  1908, 
when  the  ruler  of  Venezuela  went  to  Europe  in 
search  of  health.  After  occupying  the  Presi- 
dency for  a  year.  General  Gomez  reformed  the 
Constitution  of  the  country  and  became  duly 
elected  for  a  full  period.  In  1915,  Dr.  Marquez- 
Bustillos  was  designated  Provisional  President 
for  another  year,  and  General  Gomez  for  the 
seven  following  years. 

The  public  debt  of  the  country  has  been  re- 
duced 67,000,000  bolivares  as  a  result  of  a  plan 
of  government  savings  during  the  last  ten  years. 
At  present  the  national  debt  represents  124,859,- 
320  bolivares. 

Mexico 

Chief  officials  of  the  five  most  important  oil 
companies  doing  business  in  Mexico  finally 
settled  all  controversies  with  that  country  after 
a  ten-day  conference  with  Adollo  de  la  Huerta, 
Minister  of  Finance,  leaving  Mexico  City  on  May 
3.  Arrangements  made  regarding  export  taxes 
last  September  were  continued  and  a  basis  of 
valuation  was  agreed  upon  for  production  taxes, 
which  are  to  be  paid  three  times  a  month.  At 
the  same  time  an  agreement  was  reached  be- 
tween companies  controlling  the  Cerro-Azul  pool, 
fiom  which  80  per  cent,  of  the  light  oil  is  taken, 
to  conserve  production  by  reducing  output. 

A  general  plan  for  funding  Mexico's  debt  and 
National  Railway  obligations  was  drawn  up  in 
Paris  by  the  Bankers'  Committee  headed  by 
Thomas  W.  Lamont,  which  adjourned  on  April  24 
to  meet  Secretary  de  la  Huerta  in  New  York. 
President  Obregon,  on  April  30,  addressed  a 
group  of  American  and  European  business  men, 
promising  safety  for  foreign  investments. 

Holland  has  appointed  Baron  van  Rasbeck, 
formerly  Minister  to  Japan,  as  Minister  to 
Mexico,  recognition  having  been  granted  last 
Autumn.  Felix  Diaz,  nephew  of  President  Diaz, 
arrived  in  Washington  on  April  22,  representing 
the  anti-Obregon  interests,  renewing  talk  of  rec- 
ogintion.  Apparently,  however,  there  has  been 
no  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Washington  Ad- 
ministration, which  still  demands  from  Mexico 
assurances  in  writing  that  she  will  respect  rules 
of  international  law,  commonly  held  valid  by 
civilized  nations  without  exacting  a  written 
promise.  Mexico's  agrarian  laws,  by  which  she 
is  endeavoring  to  regain  possession  of  lands 
alienated  by  concessions  to  foreigners  during 
former  corrupt  Administrations,  are  now  said  to 
be  the  chief  obstacle  to  recognition. 

Nine  nations  have  filed  claims  against  the 
Mexican  Government  for  loss  of  property  by  ex- 
propriation under  the  Federal  agrarian  laws. 
Spain,  with  144,  heads  the  list:  Americans  have 
filed  19,  British  11,  French  5,  Japanese,  Swiss 
and  Italians  2  each,  and  Holland  and  Cuba  1 
each.  Mexico  intends  hereafter  to  forbid  the  sale 
of  land  to  foreirners,  according  to  a  proclamation 
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on  April  14  by  Governor  Enriquez  of  Chihuahua, 
announcing  expropriation  of  the  Terrazas  estate 
of  10,000  square  miles,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world,  and  forbidding  the  consummation  of  its 
sale  to  the  McQuatters  Corporation  of  New 
York.  [See  Current  History  for  April,  page 
178.1 

Senator  King  of  Utah  on  April  21  made  a  sen- 
sational attack  on  the  Mexican  Government,  al- 
leging that  40,000  Americans  had  been  illegally 
deprived  of  property  worth  more  than  $500,000,- 
000,  and  over  a  thousand  Americans  had  been 
murdered  in  Mexico,  and  demanding  reparations, 
suggesting  a  blockade  of  Mexican  ports  if  they 
are  not  granted. 

Mexico  City's  annual  automobile  show  opened 
on  April  16  in  the  National  Theatre.  Seven 
countries  consumed  59  per  cent,  of  the  automobile 
exports  of  the  United  States  last  year,  Meixco 
taking  the  lead  with  the  purchase  of  8,232  cars. 
An  automobile  highway  from  Juarez  to  Mexico 
City,  following  the  route  of  the  Mexico  Central 
Railway,  is  projected. 

The  Marconi  Company  has  asked  Mexico  for 
a  monopoly  of  all  radio  stations  and  the  sole 
right  to  erect  new  ones,  the  concession  to  be 
for  a  term  of  fifty  years. 

Piracy,  for  the  first  time  in  a  century,  is  re- 
ported in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  along  the  coasts 
of  Tabasco  and  Campeachy,  where  several  small 
steamships  were  boarded  and  robbed  of  money 
and  the  more  valuable  parts  of  cargoes.  A  large 
band  of  robbers  attacked  the  camps  of  the  Mexi- 
can Aguila  Oil  Company  at  Potrero  and  Tan- 
huijo  and  made  off  with  the  payroll  of  $81,000. 
A  plot  by  General  Celso  Cepeda  to  rob  a  Vera 
Cruz  train  of  500,000  pesos  was  frustrated  by  one 
of  his  aids,  who  boarded  the  train,  rode  to 
Mexico  City  and  made  a  report  to  the  War  De- 
partment on  May  2.  Orders  were  issued  to  pur- 
sue Cepeda. 

A  Mexican  flag  made  by  the  wife  of  President 
Obregon,  intended  to  be  presented  to  Independ- 
ence Hall,  Philadelphia,  at  the  request  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Pan-American  Round  Table,  was  re- 
fused acceptance  on  April  24,  under  instructions 
from  Mayor  Moore,  but  three  days  later  was  pre- 
sented to  a  meeting  of  women  in  Independence 
Square  and  an  American  flag  given  in  return,  to 
he  taken  back  to  Mexico.  Mayor  Moore  later 
wrote  to  Secretary  Hughes  and  Seriora  Obregon, 
disclaiming  any  discourtesy  and  citing  a  city 
ordinance  forbidding  the  display  in  Independence 
Hall  of  any  other  flag  than  the  American. 

Guatemala 

The  United  States  on  April  15  recognized 
General  J.  M.  Orellana  as  President  of  Guate- 
mala, reversing  the  rule  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment under  President  Wilson  not  to  recognize 
Governments  in  Latin  America  established  by 
force.  It  was  the  overthrow  of  Herrera  by 
Orellana  that  led  to  the  breakup  of  the  Central 
American  Union.  A  despatch  from  San  Salvador 
announced  on  April  29  that  the  Minister  of 
Finance  had  been  authorized  to  contract  a  loan 
of  $15,000,000  in  New  York.  Francisco  Sanchez 
Latour,  who  was  for  many  years  Secretary  of 
Legation    in    Washington,    was   appointed   Minis- 


ter by  the  President  on  May  1  and  General 
Ubico,  Minister  of  War,  was  elected  First  Vice 
President  and  M.  Solares,  Minister  of  Hacienda, 
Second  Vice  President  by  the  Assembly. 

Honduras 

Honduras  on  April  22  took  issue  with  the 
United  States  over  the  ownership  of  the  Swan 
Islands  and  protested  against  their  occupation 
by  the  United  Fruit  Company.  These  two 
islands  are  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  140  miles  from 
the  coast  of  Honduras.  The  largest  is  a  mile 
long  by  half  a  mile  wide.  The  islands  were 
famous  in  pirate  lore  and  are  said  to  have  been 
the  outfitting  place  of  Morgan  in  his  piratical 
descents  upon  the  Spanish  settlements  in  Panama. 
Vast  treasures  are  said  to  have  been  buried  there 
and  several  expeditions  have  dug  for  them  in 
vain  at  various  times. 

Nicaragua 

The  arrest  of  more  than  300  members  of  the 
Nicaraguan  Liberal  Party  because  of  revolution- 
ary activities  was  reported  to  have  been  ordered 
by  President  Chamorro,  according  to  a  dispatch 
from  Mexico  City,  dated  April  24,  quoting  pri- 
vate advices. 

Panama 

President  Porras  on  April  24  acknowledged 
Panama's  debt  to  the  late  Major  Gen.  Gorgas 
for  his  sanitation  work,  the  occasion  being  a 
banquet  tendered  to  the  President  by  Dr.  Richard 
Strong,  Director  of  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Insti- 
tute. Dr.  Strong  previously  made  an  airplane 
flight  of  120  miles  into  the  interior  of  the 
republic. 

Two  British  explorers,  Mitchell  Hedges  and 
Major  FitzWilliam,  on  May  4  returned  to 
Panama  from  a  trip  into  the  San  Bias  and 
Chucunaque  River  country,  being  the  first  white 
men  to  penetrate  that  part  of  the  Isthmian 
jungles.  They  brought  back  a  large  collection 
of  Indian  idols,  primitive  weapons  and  pieces  of 
cloth  woven  by  natives.  These  objects  are  said 
to  resemble  in  many  ways  those  produced  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians. 

Panama  Canal  Zone 

Colonel  B.  H.  Wells  of  the  Plans  Division  of 
the  War  Department  on  April  18  urged  the  com- 
pletion of  the  projected  defenses  of  the  Panama 
Canal  before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. The  army,  he  said,  would  like  more  16- 
inch  guns  installed  and  more  storage  facilities, 
so  as  to  have  adequate  supplies  in  the  event  of 
war. 

Decreasing  trade  is  illustrated  by  the  falling 
off  of  traffic  through  the  Panama  Canal  during 
February,  when  only  229  vessels  passed  through, 
compared  with  338  in  February,  1921. 

Bermuda 

King  George  has  approved  the  appointment  of 
Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  Joseph  Asser  to  be  Governor  of 
Bermuda,  succeeding  General  Sir  James  Will- 
cocks.     The  new  Governor  was  Adjutant  General 
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of  the  Egyptian  Army  when  the  great  war  broke 
out.  His  wife  is  an  American,  daughter  of  James 
"Wotherspoon  of  New  York. 

Cuba 

Cuba's  connection  with  the  great  war  ended 
on  May  8  with  the  publication  in  the  official 
gazette  of  a  proclamation  of  peace  by  President 
Zayas,  dated  May  5. 

Carlos  Manuel  de  Cespedes,  Cuban  Minister  to 
the  United  States,  was  quoted  in  a  dispatch  from 
Havana  on  April  26  as  reporting  that  "  voluntary 
economic  readjustment "  must  be  made  or  finan- 
cial intervention  by  the  United  States  would  re- 
sult. While  the  Minister  declined  to  discuss  the 
report,  which  appeared  in  the  Prensa,  it  was  an- 
nounced on  May  2  that  President  Zayas,  realiz- 
ing the  gravity  of  the  financial  situation,  had 
decreed  a  further  reduction  of  $2,000,000  in  the 
army  budget,  making  a  total  decrease  of  $6,000,- 
000  from  last  year. 

H.  Upmann  &  Co.,  a  German  bank  in  Havana, 
suspended  payments  on  May  1,  with  liabilities  of 
$9,111,000  and  assets  of  $12,110,000,  including 
the  Norman  Oil  Company  of  Mexico,  in  which 
Upmann's  interests  were  said  to  total  $2,400,000. 
The  failure  was  attributed  to  speculation  in  Ger- 
man marks  and  Mexican  oil.  The  difficulty  of 
resuming  lies  in  the  attitude  of  American  creditors. 

Beet  sugar  interests  appear  to  have  the  making 
of  part  of  the  United  States  tariff  bill  and  not 
Congress,  according  to  Cuban  reports,  which  state 
that  C.  C.  Hamlin  of  Denver,  representing  those 
interests,  made  a  proposal  to  Cuba  to  limit  this 
year's  sugar  crop  to  2,500,000  tons  in  exchange  for 
a  $1.40  tariff,  as  against  $2  for  other  countries. 
Eastern  men  had  opposed  it,  but  Western  growers, 
making  up  two-thirds  of  the  organization, 
carried  it.  When  Mr.  Hamlin  submitted  the 
proposal,  the  Havana  correspondent  of  The 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  says,  he  asked  that 
the  proposal  to  limit  the  crop  come  from  Cuba, 
as  it  would  appear  in  a  better  light  before  the 
American  public.  President  Zayas  called  a  meet- 
ing of  planters.  Senators  and  Congressmen,  who 
declined  the  proposal,  as  cutting  contracts  had 
already  been  made  and  the  work  started. 

Following  the  rejection,  accidental  fires  broke 
out  in  the  cane  sugar  districts,  and  more  than 
a  million  tons  of  cane  were  burned  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1922,  or  more  than  three  times  the 
average  total  amount  for  a  whole  year.  A  forest 
fire  late  in  April  swept  through  forty  miles  of 
the  Organos  Mountain  range  in  Pinar  del  Rio, 
destroying  vast  forests  of  the  most  valuable 
timber  on  the  island. 

General  Emilio  Nunez,  former  Y^ce  President 
and  a  famous  figure  in  the  revolutionary  history 
of  Cuba,  died  on  May  5,  at  the  age  of  67. 

Haiti 

Robert  tansing,  former  Secretary  of  State, 
came  to  the  defense  of  President  Wilson's  policy 


in  Haiti  in  a  letter,  dated  may  4,  to  the  Senate 
committee  investigating  the  subject.  He  says 
that  Germany  in  1913  and  1914  was  seeking 
to  get  a  foothold  in  Haiti  and  a  coaling  station 
at  Mole  St.  Nicholas.  On  account  of  the  dis- 
orders at  the  time  of  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Sam,  the  United  States  took  control  of 
Port  au  Prince.  Germany  protested,  but  finally  on 
Sept.  16,  1915,  signed  a  treaty  vesting  control 
of  the  customs  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Lan- 
sing says  it  has  been  the  established  belief 
of  most  Americans  in  Haiti  that  the  majority 
0+'  revolutions   have   been   financed  by  Germans. 

The  National  Popular  Government  League 
criticised  both  the  Wilson  and  Harding  Adminis- 
trations for  their  Haitian  policy,  the  latter  hav- 
ing perpetuated  it  after  the  war,  although  dur- 
ing the  campaign  Mr.  Harding  denounced  it. 
The  League  and  the  Foreign  Policy  Associa- 
tion of  New  York,  on  April  27,  filed  with  the 
State  Department  strong  protests  against  Haitian 
control  and  demanded  withdrawal  of  Ameri- 
can troops  from  the  island.  The  League  address 
goes  into  details  of  the  alleged  torture  of  na- 
tives with  red-hot  machetes  and  electric  wires, 
recites  other  atrocities  and  denounces  the  at- 
tempt to  force  a  loan  from  American  bankers 
upon  the  Haitians  against  their  will,  declaring 
i'  to  be  the  chief  purpose  of  General  Russell's 
mission  as  High  Commissioner  in  Haiti, 

A  delegation  from  the  two  organizations  called 
on  Secretary  Hughes  the  next  day  personally 
to  enforce  their  pleas,  and  were  told  by  him 
that  he  regarded  their  statements  as  "most  in- 
adequate and  one-sided "  and  made  it  plain  that 
he  considered  their  statements  to  be  prejudiced 
and  incomplete,  but  added  the  Government  was 
desirous  that  "  military  occupation  shall  end  just 
as  soon  as  it  can  properly  end "  and  that  an 
effective  co-ordination  of  administration  be 
secured. 

Santo  Domingo 

Announcement  was  made  on  April  15  that 
United  States  marines  are  not  to  be  withdrawn 
from  Santo  Domingo  until  July  1,  1924.  Rear 
Admiral  Robinson  stated  that  the  withdrawal 
depends  altogether  on  the  attitude  of  the 
Dominican  people  themselves.  An  external  loan 
of  $10,000,000  would  be  arranged  for  refund- 
ing of  current  debts  and  providing  for  further 
public  works.  A  Dominican  Government,  he  said, 
must  enter  into  conventions  with  the  United 
States  for  the  repayment  of  loans. 

Political  unrest,  combined  with  business  de- 
pression, has  reduced  the  Treasury  so  that  it 
cannot  meet  the  Governent  payroll,  and  Admiral 
Robinson  has  decreed  that  officials  and  employes 
can  draw  only  half  pay,  the  balance  to  be 
credited  to  the  account  of  each  one  payable  in 
two,  four  or  six  months.  The  order  does  not  in- 
clude the  American  marines,  who  are  paid  by  the 
United  States. 


AMERICA'S  REFUSAL  TO  JOIN 
IN  A  NEW  CONFERENCE 


THE  reply  sent  by  Secretary  Hughes  on  May 
15  to  the  invitation  of  the  allied  powers  to 
take  part  in  the  proposed  conference  on 
Russian  affairs  at  The  Hague  showed  that  the 
American  attitude  to  the  Russian  Soviet  Govern- 
ment had  undergone  no  change.  The  American 
Government  in  this  reply  stands  firmly  on  its  re- 
fusal to  have  dealings  with  Russia  until  the  Mos- 
cow regime  acknowledges  the  principles  which 
the  United  States  has  laid  down  as  fundamental 
to  the  resumption  of  Russo-American  relations. 
These  principles  had  been  clearly  stated  by  Sec- 
retary Hughes  in  his  notes  of  March,  1921,  and 
March,  1922,  and  were  repeated  and  confirmed 
in  more  general  terms  by  Secretary  Hoover  in 
his  speech  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  in  Washington  on  May  16.  The 
text  of  Mr.  Hughes's  reply  to  the  invitation  of 
the  allied  powers  was  as  follows: 

"  This  Government  has  carefully  considered 
the  invitation  extended  to  it  by  the  President  of 
the  Genoa  conference,  under  the  conditions  set 
forth  in  the  agreement  of  the  inviting  powers, 
to  join  the  proposed  commission  to  meet  at  The 
Hague  on  June  15.  This  Government  is  most 
desirous  to  aid  in  every  practicable  way  the 
consideration  of  the  economic  exigencies  in 
R  issia  and  wishes  again  to  express  the  deep 
friendship  felt  by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
for  the  people  of  Russia  and  their  keen  interest 
in  all  proceedings  looking  to  the  recovery  of 
their  economic  life  and  the  return  of  the  pros- 
perity to  which  their  capacities  and  resources 
entitle  them. 

"  The  American  people  have  given  the  most 
tangible  evidence  of  tReir  unselfish  interest  in 
the  economic  recuperation  of  Russia,  and  this 
Government  would  be  most  reluctant  to  abstain 
from  any  opportunity  of  helpfulness. 

"  This  Government,  however,  is  unable  to  con- 
clude that  it  can  helpfully  participate  in  the 
meeting  at  The  Hague,  as  this  would  appear 
to  be  a  continuance  under  a  different  nomencla- 
ture of  the  Genoa  conference  and  destined  to 
encounter  the  same  difficuhies  if  the  attitude  dis- 
closed in  the  Russian  memorandum  of  May  11 
remains  unchanged. 

_"  The  ineiicapable  and  ultimate  question  would 
appear  to  be  the  restoration  of  productivity  in 
Russia,  the  essential  conditions  of  which  are 
still  to  be  secured  and  must  in  the  nature  of 
things  be  provided  within  Russia  herself. 

"  While  this  Government  has  believed  that  these 
conditions  are  reasonably  clear,  it  has  always  been 
ready  to  join  with  the  Governments  extending 
the  present  invitation  in  arranging  for  an  in- 
quiry by  experts  into  the  economic  situation  in 
Russia  and  the  necessary  remedies.  Such  an  in- 
quiry would  appropriately  deal  with  the  eco- 
nomic prerequisites  of  that  restoration  of  produc- 
tion in  Russia,  without  which  there  would  ap- 
pear to  be  lacking  any  sound  basis  for  credits. 


"It  should  be  added  that  this  Government  is 
most  willing  to  give  serious  attention  to  any 
proposals  issuing  from  the  Genoa  conference  or 
any  later  conference,  but  it  regards  the  present 
suggestions,  in  apparent  response  to  the  Russian 
memorandum  of  May  11,  as  lacking,  in  view  of 
the  terms  of  that  memorandum,  in  the  definite- 
ness  which  would  make  possible  the  concurrence 
of  this  Government  in  the  proposed  plan." 

Secretary  Hoover's  address  before  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  May  16  was 
a  frank  statement  of  the  American  policy  in 
respect  to  the  relations  of  the  United  States  to 
Europe.  Mr.  Hoover  cited  five  steps  which  he 
said  were  fundamental  to  the  recovery  of  Europe, 
among  them  the  reduction  of  armaments,  the 
balancing  of  budgets,  and  the  fixing  of  German 
reparations.  The  great  debate  at  Genoa,  said 
Mr.  Hoover,  has  again  served  to  confirm  these 
principles  and  measures.     These  include: 

"  First — Such  political  relations  between  the 
European  States  themselves  as  will  produce  an 
atmosphere  of  peace  and  destroy  the  atmosphere 
of  war. 

"  Second — The  reduction  of  armament,  not 
only  to  lessen  Government  expenditure,  but  to 
give  confidence  of  peace. 

"  Third — The  intergovernmental  debts,  includ- 
ing German  reparations,  to  be  fixed  upon  such 
a  definite  basis  of  payment  of  interest  and  prin- 
cipal as  will  create  reasonable  confidence  that 
payments  will  be  met. 

"  Fourth — The  balancing  of  budgets  more 
through  the  reduction  of  expenditure  than  the  in- 
crease in  taxation,  and  a  cessation  of  the  con- 
sequent inflation  in  currency  and  short-time  bills. 

"  Fifth — The  ultimate  establishment  of  the 
gold  standard  with  the  assistance  of  either  credits 
or  gold  loans  and,  whe  e  necessary,  the  accept- 
ance of  diminished  gold  content  to  many  old  units 
of   currency. 

"  There  are  many  less  important  steps,  but 
they  become  easy  and  certain  when  these  major 
issues  are  accomplished.  If  these  measures  could 
be  accomplished  tomorrow,  the  stream  of  com- 
merce and  industry  would  rush  economic  recov- 
ery at  a  pace  which  would  amaze  the  world. 

«  *  *  *  -ji^g  j^^Qgj  unlikely  thing  on  the 
economic  earth  is  that  the  United  States  will, 
as  a  Government,  again  engage  in  any  gov- 
ernmental loans,  and  second,  as  financial  assist- 
ance must  arise  from  our  private  investors,  in 
order  to  attract  those  investors,  confidence  must 
be  maintained  in  the  progress  toward  peace  and 
economic  stability  in  that  nation  which  wishes 
assistance  from  our  people." 

The  Genoa  conference  decided  on  May  17  to 
adjourn  sine  die  on  the  19th,  after  a  final  plenary 
session  on  that  day.  The  Russian  delegation  had 
consented  to  co-operate  in  the  proposed  new  con- 
ference, which  was  to  meet  at  The  Hague  on 
June  15. 
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The  beautiful  Lincoln  Memorial  at  Washington,  most  imposing  of  the  nation's  monu^ 

ments,  which  was  dedicated  with  memorable  ceremonies  on  May  30,  1922.       It  stands 

on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  in  a  park  that  stretches  from  the  river  to  the  Washingtorf 

Monument.     [See  descriptive  article,  page  552] 


A  BONUS  FOR  EX-SOLDIERS 

By  Hanford  MacNider 

National    Commander    of    the    American   Legrion 

A  good'temvered  statement  of  the  problems  that  beset  the  ''new 
veteran'^  because  of  his  service  to  the  nation — Desperate  struggles 
of  many  to  regain  a  foothold — A  question  of  fair  dealing 


THE  word  "  veteran  "  has  meant  the 
same  thing  as  "  old  soldier  "  in  the 
mind  of  the  nation  for  many  years. 
Both  words  brought  before  us  the  vision 
of  failing  and  rather 
venerable  old  men  in 
carefully  preserved 
blue  or  gray  uni- 
forms of  unfamiliar 
cut,  keeping  step  in 
•parades  to  the  beat 
of  old-fashioned  mili- 
tary airs.  They  had 
an  air  about  them  of 
remote  experiences, 
and  brought  with 
them  the  memories  of 
a  generation  passed 
away. 

It  came  therefore 
in  the  nature  of  a 
surprise  when  young 
fellows,  boys  by  com- 
parison with  the  tra- 
ditional "  veteran," 
began  assuming  that 
title  four  years  ago. 
If  this  was  a  surprise 
to  the  people,  it  was 
a  surprise  no  lees  to 
the   boys    themselves. 

For  the  last  four  years  these  young  and 
surprising  veterans  have  been  struggling 
to  readjust  themselves  to  the  changing  cur- 
rents of  life  in  a  rapidly  changing  world. 
They  have  been  upset  time  and  again, 
morally,  politicall)  and  economically;  and 
these  upsets  have  been  even  more  disturb- 
ing to  them  than  to  their  elders,  who  were 
likewise  shaken  about,  on  account  of  the 
youth  of  the  ex-soldiers  and  the  hard  expe- 
riences they  have  undergone.  Therefore 
great  numbers  of  them  today  remain  dazed 
and  irresolute,  wondering  where  they  stand, 
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having  been  knocked  about  a  little  too  much. 
Of  the  entire  male  citizenry  of  the  na- 
tion, approximately  4,500,000  were  in  uni- 
form before  the  end  of  the  World  War. 
Of  these  some  2,^ 
000,000  saw  service 
overseas.  These  fig- 
ures constitute  no  in- 
considerable fraction 
of  the  national  popu- 
i  a  t  i  o  n,  especially 
when  we  consider 
that  they  represent  a 
rigorous  selection  of 
the  young  and  active 
men  of  the  country. 
It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  they  repre- 
sent potentially  the 
most  important  part 
of  the  population. 

It  is  upon  these 
men  that  the  post-war 
problems  of  recon- 
struction have  borne 
the  hardest.  Naturally 
they  made  the  great- 
est sacrifices  during 
the  war,  and  while 
they  were  absent  over- 
seas or  in  the  training 
camps  the  nation  at  home  went  through 
the  most  rapid  series  of  changes  a  nation 
has  ever  accomplished;  thus  the  service 
men  found  themselves  out  of  step  when 
they  returned.  It  is  likewise  a  most  impor- 
tant thing  that  these  men,  who  really  con- 
stitute the  hope  of  America  for  this  gen- 
eration, be  brought  back  into  the  great 
current  of  American  life  as  quickly  and 
completely  as  it  can  be  done.  The  prob- 
lem of  the  young  veteran  is  therefore  a 
problem  at  least  equal  in  importance  to 
any  other  question  of  today.    For  myself, 
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I  believe  sincerely  that  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  all. 

For  nearly  three  years  after  the  out- 
break of  war  in  Europe  the  American  peo- 
ple regarded  the  struggle  across  the  water 
with  a  certain  sense  oi  detachment  and 
isolation.  The  ocean  lay  between,  and  no 
dust  of  battle  settled  on  any  American 
hearthstone.  The  war  was  a  tremendous 
spectacle;  it  took  the  Anierican  people  a 
long  time  to  realize  that  they  must  eventu- 
ally take  a  part  in  the  drama  themselves. 
The  war  was  not  brought  home  to  them 
personally. 

With  the  entrance  of  America  into  the 
struggle  came  a  great  change  in  the  lives 
of  those  of  fighting  age.  Entering  the 
military  service  of  the  country  was  the 
most  momentous  step  in  the  lives  of  practi- 
cally all  of  America's  fighting  men.  The 
great  majority  of  these  were  boys  just  get- 
ting started  in  the  struggle  of  life.  They 
were  at  the  most  important  formative  stage 
of  their  careers.  The  call  to  the  service 
came  to  them  as  a  challenge  to  their  sense 
of  curiosity  and  adventure,  as  well  as  an 
appeal  to  their  sense  of  duty  to  their 
country.  On  the  other  hand  was  the  sacri- 
fice entailed  in  stepping  out  of  the  careers 
they  were  entering  upon,  and  in  many 
cases  the  sorrow  and  anxiety  of  leaving 
parents  or  wives  unfitted  to  carry  on  with- 
out the  son's  or  husband's  aid. 

With  the  resiliency  of  youth  the  most 
of  them  put  away  all  sorrowful  considera- 
tions and  entered  the  new  life  of  camp  and 
campaign  with  true  American  enthusiasm. 
This  carefree  enthusiasm  of  theirs  became 
the  greatest  factor  in  building  up  that 
moral  victory  of  the  Allies  that  preceded 
the  physical  victory.  And  it  bore  the 
American  soldiers  lightly  through  the 
drudgery  of  long  training  and  the  perils 
and  sufferings  of  active  service  till  the 
ultimate  success  was  won.  But  by  the 
time  this  victory  was  accomplished  the 
soldier  was  a  changed  man.  The  hard 
experiences  of  the  service  had  left  a  mark 
on  him  that  those  who  stayed  at  home  can 
never  fully  realize.  With  the  German 
nienace  disposed  of,  his  centre  of  interest 
shifted  at  once  to  the  civil  life  at  home 
that  he  had  abandoned  on  entering  the 
service.  Now  came  the  second  great  change 
he  had  to  face. 


Psychology  of  the  Soldier 

War  may  be  a  reversion  to  the  primi- 
tive; at  all  events  it  stimulates  the  more 
primitive  aptitudes  of  mankind.  In  war- 
fare civilized  man  is  brought  to  some  ex- 
tent into  the  old  conditions  characteristic 
of  the  youth  of  the  race,  before  the  days 
of  the  present  industrial  civilization  and 
its  resultant  complexity  of  life.  The  sol- 
dier must  become  the  creature  of  the  mo- 
ment, subject  to  orders  from  above,  taking 
no  thought  of  tomorrow,  and  given  over 
to  a  life  of  hard  physical  exertion:  This 
sort  of  life  develops  ardors  and  endurances 
of  temperament  entirely  in  keeping  with 
its  own  requirements,  but  altogether  for- 
eign to  the  requirements  of  modern  social 
and  industrial  existence — the  conditions,  in 
short,  of  the  factory  or  business  house. 

The  doughboy  with  his  honorable  dis- 
charge never  stopped  to  figure  all  this  out, 
very  likely  has  never  figured  any  of  it  out 
articulately  to  this  day.  But  he  did  figure 
out  very  directly  that  he  had  come  back 
into  a  strange  world.  It  was  a  world  that 
seemed  rather  flat  to  him  after  the  first 
flush  had  passed.  Moreover,  he  soon  be- 
gan to  think  that  it  was  a  world  tinged 
with  a  faint  suspicion  of  hostility.  He 
found  men  still  engrossed  with  the  day's 
profits  instead  of  the  day's  perils.  He 
found  that  he  himself  was  expected  to  step 
back  into  the  place  he  had  vacated  on  en- 
tering the  service,  into  the  calm  routine  of 
the  farm  or  the  office,  and  begin  the  check- 
ing up  of  the  old  accounts  again.  He  was 
convinced  that  the  great  experiences  he 
had  undergone  had  made  a  man  of  him, 
but  soon  he  began  to  believe  that  they  had 
not  made  of  him  the  sort  of  man  that  was 
in  demand  in  peace-time  America.  He 
grew  more  and  more  puzzled. 

The  fact  is,  he  considered  himself  en- 
titled to  some  fulfillment  of  the  grand 
promises  of  1917;  some  word  and  action 
from  those  he  had  defended.  He  had  gone 
out  in  this  defense  as  a  boy  and  had  come 
back  a  man,  hardened  and  a  little  es- 
tranged by  his  rough  experiences.  When 
he  went  into  the  service  the  nation  was  in 
the  first  flush  of  a  great  enthusiasm,  and 
it  was  taken  for  granted  on  every  side  that 
no  soldier  of  America  should  ever  suffer 
on  acount  of  his  service  for  America  save 
as  an  actual  casualty  of  battle.     In  those 
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days  the  statement  that  "  the  boys  "  would 
be  forgotten  after  the  victory  would  have 
provoked  an  instant  riot.  Promises  flew 
thick  and  fast.  "  The  old  job  back  or  a 
better  one  "  was  the  slogan  of  the  day;  the 
American  people  were  engaged  in  raising 
the  roof.  So  "  the  boys  "  marched  off,  se- 
cure in  the  idea  that  their  interests  would 
be  looked  after  by  those  they  were  fighting 
to  defend. 

But  forgetfulness  is  an  essential  charac- 
teristic of  all  humanity.  When  "  the 
boys "  did  come  back  with  victory  the 
mood  of  the  nation  had  changed.  The  im- 
mediate peril  was  over,  and  the  moral  re- 
action natural  to  so  great  and  sustained  a 
moral  effort  had  set  in.  The  war  had 
showered  riches  on  America;  profits  had 
trebled  in  wellnigh  every  manner  of  un- 
dertaking, and  the  rewards  for  business 
enterprise,  for  labor  and  for  all  production 
of  necessities  and  luxuries  were  far  above 
all  imaginings  of  a  former  day.  No  won- 
der, then,  with  the  prizes  of  the  race  so 
near,  that  the  speed  of  the  racers  was  re- 
doubled. No  wonder  that  the  great 
"  boom  "  brought  a  sort  of  dollar  madness 
upon  the  people. 

But  it  is  likewise  no  wonder  that  the 
soldier  found  this  hard  to  understand.  He 
had  gone  into  the  service  when  the  country 
was  greatly  exalted  spiritually;  when  he 
came  back  he  found  the  country  highly 
exalted — financially.  But  of  the  reasons 
for  this  change,  the  steps  in  between,  he 
knew  nothing.  He  had  been  busy  with 
other  labors. 

"  Business  as  Usual  " 

With  a  two  to  four  years'  handicap  in 
point  of  time,  and  with  $60  given  him 
by  the  Government — enough  to  buy  a  very 
ordinary  outfit  of  civilian  clothing — the 
service  man  was  turned  into  this  new  en- 
vironment of  "  business  as  usual."  Let 
us  take  a  survey  of  his  condition  at  this 
moment.  If  he  was  a  year  in  service  he  is 
now  two  years  behind  in  civil  life,  for  he 
stands  now  where  he  stood  a  year  ago, 
and,  meanwhile,  those  who  stayed  at  home 
have  been  going  forward  for  a  year;  his 
competitors  in  civil  life  have  gained  a  year 
while  he  has  lost  one.  Here  is  a  sorry 
start  to  begin  with. 

This  man's  actual  loss  in  dollars  and 
cents    cannot    possibly   be    figured   below 


$840,  for  the  average  enlisted  man  was 
certainly  earning  $25  a  week,  or  $1,200  a 
year,  before  the  war  (the  average  age  of 
those  entering  the  service  was  24  years), 
and  from  this  we  will  deduct  the  $30  a 
month  or  $360  a  year  he  earned  in  service. 
If  his  service  covered  two  years  he  was  out 
$1,680.  To  balance  this  he  received  board 
on  an  average  ration  allowance  of  50  cents 
a  day,  or  $365  in  two  years,  and  less  than 
$100  in  clothing  at  most.  Subtract  this 
from  $1,680  and  you  have  $1,215.  The 
American  soldier  paid  $1,215  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  serving  America  for  two  years. 

This  is  the  irreducible  minimum  of  his 
loss  in  actual  cash.  His  loss  in  potential 
earning  power  was  vastly  greater.  At  the 
very  outset  of  his  career  he  gave  at  least  a 
year  to  the  service  of  his  country,  a  service 
which  rather  disqualified  than  qualified 
him  for  any  progress  in  civil  life.  It  is 
an  unusual  man  who  can  make  up  two 
years  of  economic  progress  lost  in  his 
early  twenties.  The  average  man  will  stay 
two  years  behind  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Under  these  disadvantages  the  average 
soldier  faced  this  new  America  of  "  busi- 
ness as  usual."  To  his  credit  be  it  said 
that  he  dived  in  pluckily  and  did  his  best 
to  adjust  himself  and  his  endeavors  to  the 
changed  condition  of  affairs.  He  took  his 
old  job  if  it  happened  to  be  waiting  for 
him,  and  if  it  was  already  filled  by  some 
stay-at-home — as  happened  so  very,  very 
often — he  took  the  next  best  thing  he  could 
get.  With  the  best  will  in  the  world  he  set 
himself  to  his  own  readjustment.  He  could 
not  altogether  understand  the  changing 
nation,  this  new  and  perplexed  veteran, 
but  he  could  do  his  best  to  get  back  into 
step.  In  the  matter  of  morale  he  was  still 
the  man  of  1917  in  the  America  of  1919; 
a  pathetic  anachronism,  for  in  that  short 
space  of  two  years  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
had  changed  utterly.  How  completely  he 
was  out  of  step  may  be  appreciated  from 
his  first  official  statement  concerning  his 
problems — a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
American  Legion  in  its  national  conven- 
tion in  Minneapolis  in  November  of  1919. 
The  resolution  reads:  "  *  *  *  fhe 
American  Legion  recognizes  that  our  Gov- 
ernment has  an  obligation  to  all  service 
men  and  women  to  relieve  the  financial 
disadvantages  incident  to  their  military 
service — an  obligation  second  only  to  that 
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of  caring  for  the  disabled  and  for  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  sacri- 
ficed their  lives,  and  one  already  acknowl- 
edged by  our  allies,  but  the  American  Le- 
gion *  *  *  leaves  with  confidence  to 
Congress  the  discharge  of  this  obligation." 
In  other  words,  the  American  Legion  was 
still  speaking  to  the  America  of  1919  in 
the  tejms  of  the  idealism  of  1917.  No 
wonder  such  a  statement  attracted  no  at- 
tention in  the  year  of  "  business  as  usual." 
Nevertheless,  these  perplexed  new  vet- 
erans set  their  hands  to  the  plow.  They 
realized  their  plight,  but  still  they  could 
not  come  to  believe  that  others  could  for- 
get it.  That  spirit  of  1917,  which  they 
alone  retained,  it  seemed,  whispered  to 
them  that  they  would  never  be  allowed 
to  perish  utterly.  So  they  carried  on 
under  the  second  of  the  two  great  changes 
that  had  shaken  their  lives — their  enlist- 
ment in  the  supreme  struggle  and  their 
return  to  "  business  as  usual."  They  had 
no  foreboding  of  the  third  and  hardest 
overturn  that  was  even  now  upon  them. 

The  Business  Depression 

This  overturn  came  with  the  economic 
strain  of  1920,  when  war-inflated  pros- 
perity collapsed.  The  details  of  this  de- 
pression heed  no  recounting;  the  country 
is  just  recovering  today.  To  the  service 
man  it  came  as  the  final  blow.  As  the 
result  of  his  time  spent  in  the  service, 
when  the  deflation  came  on  he  was  gen- 
erally the  junior  employe  wherever  he 
was  working,  and,  consequently,  the  first 
to  be  let  out  when  business  lagged.  He 
found  that  the  great  deflation  played  no 
favorites  in  its  pressure  on  ex-service  men, 
and  that  brilliant  war  records  were  of  no 
avail  in  keeping  the  wolf  from  the  door. 
I  shall  take  one  instance  out  of  many. 

Frank  J.  Bart  of  West  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
wears  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor, 
the  highest  award  for  bravery  granted  by 
America;  and  also  the  Croix  de  Guerre 
with  three  palms,  the  French  Medaille 
Militaire,  the  Italian  Croce  di  Guerra  and 
the  Montenegrin  war  cross.  Here  is  his 
citation  for  the  Medal  of  Honor: 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepedity  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  in  action  with  the 
enemy  *  *  *  Private  Bart,  being  on  duty  as 
a  company  runner,  when  the  advance  was  held 


up  by  machine-gun  fire,  voluntarily  picked  up  an 
automatic  rifle,  ran  out  ahead  of  the  line  and 
silenced  a  hostile  machine-gun  nest,  killing  the 
German  gunners.  The  advance  then  continued, 
and,  when  it  was  again  hindered  shortly  after- 
ward by  another  machine-gun  nest,  this  courage- 
ous soldier  repeated  his  brave  exploit  by  putting 
the  second  machine  gun  out  of  action. 

This  man  walked  the  streets  for  fifteen 
months  in  search  of  work.  Only  a  few 
months  ago  he  secured  a  job  as  general 
utility  man  in  the  office  of  his  County 
Clerk. 

Experiences  as  bitter  and  hard  to  under- 
stand have  been  undergone  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  his  comrades.  Desperate 
from  hunger  and  want,  ex-soldiers  of 
America  have  told  our  American  Legion 
employment  agencies  they  will  do  any- 
thing. Jobless  and  without  money,  F.  W. 
Smith  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  honorably  dis- 
charged from  the  service  of  the  United 
States  and  head  of  a  family  of  three, 
grasped  at  the  chance  for  "  work  "  offered 
by  the  Legion  Employment  Service  and 
sold  his  blood  at  hospitals  for  $25  a  pint. 
For  several  months  blood  for  transfusion 
operations  in  a  hospital  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  has  been  supplied  by  unemployed 
veterans. 

Such  conditions  as  these  were  at  their 
worst  during  the  past  Winter.  A  national 
survey  of  the  situation  showed  that  there 
were  more  than  700,000  veterans  of  the 
World  War  out  of  work  and  almost  out  of 
hope.  The  employment  drive,  which  the 
American  Legion  put  on  after  that  survey, 
cut  down  this  total  of  unemployed  by  more 
than  half,  but  there  are  still  too  many  job- 
less and  hopeless  men. 

In  this  connection  the  plight  of  the  de- 
pendents of  the  veterans  of  the  World  War 
calls  for  consideration.  Only  40  per  cent, 
of  the  ex-soldiers  of  America  have  married 
since  the  war,  this  relatively  small  propor- 
tion being  largely  due  to  the  hard  prob- 
lems of  readjustment  which  the  veteran' 
has  been  fighting  gamely  ever  since  the 
war.  Nevertheless,  it  can  never  be  denied 
that  the  dependents  of  service  men,  wives 
and  children  and  aged  parents  all  over 
America,  have  suffered  actual  privation 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  service  that  these 
men  rendered  America  in  her  hour  of 
need.  Nobody  will  attempt  to  deny  that 
this  is  a  very  sorry  condition  of  affairs,  a 
shame  and  a  sharp  disgrace  to  the  nation. 
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So  the  man  who  went  to  war  for  Amer- 
ica five  years  ago  is  pegging  along  as 
best  he  can  today,  a  puzzled  and  discour- 
aged man.  He  knows  that  he  rendered  a 
great  service  to  the  nation  and  to  the 
world,  and  in  return  for  that  service  he 
has  suffered  much  hardship  and  personal 
loss.  And  if  he  endeavors  to  bring  this 
to  the  attention  of  the  nation  he  is  straight- 
way rebuked  as  an  unscrupulous  despoiler 
of  the  Treasury. 

Historical  Precedents  Reversed 

It  is  a  peculiar  thing  that  the  last  and 
greatest  of  American  wars  should  be  the 
first  in  which  the  principle  of  economic 
readjustment  for  those  who  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  service  is  unequivocally  denied  by 
many  who  occupy  high  places  in  the  na- 
tional legislative  councils.  Even  in  the 
years  before  the  American  Revolution  this 
principle  of  economic  readjustment  after 
military  service  was  worked  out  and  well 
defined  as  a  salient  policy  of  the  American 
people.  For  a  hundred  and  forty  years 
of  the  Republic's  existence  it  was  never 
even  questioned.  Those  who  served  in  the 
French  and  Indian  wars  received  land 
grants  as  compensation  from  the  American 
Colonies.  Among  these  men  was  Georgfe 
Washington. 

It  is  a  matter  of  historical  record  that 
George  Washington  received  an  adjustment 
of  compensation  from  his  native  State  of 
Virginia  in  1785 — a  grant  of  3,000  acres 
of  land  in  what  is  now  Miami  County, 
Ohio.  This  warrant  was  held  by  Washing- 
ton when  he  relinquished  all  claim  for  his 
services  during  the  Revolutionary  War  on 
the  payment  to  him  by  act  of  Congress  of 
$64,415  for  his  personal  expenses.  The 
State  of  Virginia  likewise  presented  him 
with  fifty  shares  in  the  Potomac  Canal 
Company,  valued  at  $10,000. 

The  Marquis  de  Lafayette  is  a  national 
hero  of  America.  By  special  act  of  Con- 
gress he  received  $200,000  above  all  pay 
and  emoluments  due  him,  and  200,000 
acres  of  land.  Congress  in  1779,  at  the 
request  of  Washington,  allowed  $100  to 
every  soldier  who  had  enlisted  early  in 
the  war,  to  equalize  his  compensation  with 
that  of  the  men  who  got  larger  bounties 
by  enlisting  later.  The  number  of  pen- 
sioners of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  was 
i95,953,  and  they  received  a  total  of  $65,- 


846,640,  a  great  sum  in  those  days,  consid- 
ering money  value. 

All  survivors  of  the  War  of  1812  who 
had  served  sixty  days  received  pensions, 
which  totaled  $45,000,000  before  the  cen- 
tury ended.  Compensation  in  advance  was 
the  rule  in  the  Mexican  War  of  1846.  In 
that  year  Congress  passed  a  law  providing 
every  soldier  who  had  enlisted  for  twelve 
months  with  a  bounty,  on  honorable  dis- 
charge, of  160  acres  of  land  or  the  equiva- 
lent of  $100  in  Treasury  scrip  bearing  6 
per  cent,  interest.  One  hundred  dollars  in 
those  days  equaled  $500  of  today  in  pur- 
chasing power.  In  addition,  veterans  of 
this  war  received  as  pensions  over  $33,- 
000,000  in  the  next  fifty-six  years. 

Abraham  Lincoln  himself  not  only  ad- 
vocated and  signed  compensation  bills  for 
the  veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  but  he  also 
applied  for  compensation  for  his  own  mili- 
tary services  as  a  Captain  of  Mounted  Vol- 
unteers in  the  Black  Hawk  War.  The  re- 
corded application,  dated  Aug.  21,  1855, 
is  in  the  General  Land  Office  in  Washing- 
ton. Lincoln's  first  call  for  volunteers  for 
the  Civil  War  stipulated  $100  and  travel 
pay  on  two  years'  service  or  "  duration." 
Later  in  the  war  bounties  as  high  as  $1,000 
were  paid  upon  enlistment. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  that  this  principle 
of  economic  readjustment  is  now  denied  in 
the  case  of  those  who  fought  and  suffered. 
The  principle  is  upheld  as  stanchly  as 
ever  when  it  concerns  the  great  industrial 
interests.  For  "  compensation  "  for  these 
Congress  has  appropriated  three  billions 
of  dollars  since  the  war,  and  that  in  a 
period  of  unprecedented  financial  prosper- 
ity. The  same  Congress  has  given  the  man 
who  fought  and  suffered — a  suit  of  clothes. 

It  Is  Up  to  the  Nation 

There  is  a  bill  now  before  Congress, 
sponsored  by  the  American  Legion,  which 
provides: 

Adjusted  pay  for  the  veteran  at  $1  a 
day  for  home  service  and  $1.25  for  service 
overseas,  with  limits  of  $500  and  $625,  re- 
spectively. From  this  is  substracted  the  $60 
given  on  discharge — the  price  of  that  suit 
of  clothes.  The  remainder  is  called  the 
adjusted  service  credit.  The  veteran  may 
apply  this  to  any  of  the  five  following 
options: 
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1.  Cash,  to  those  whose  adjusted  service 
credit  is  $50  or  less. 

2.  Adjusted  service  certificate  in  the 
form  of  a  paid-up  20-year  endowment  pol- 
icy of  125  per  cent,  of  the  cash  allowance 
plus  interest  at  4  1-2  per  cent,  compounded 
annually.  The  veteran  has  the  immediate 
privilege  of  borrowing  50  per  cent,  of  the 
face  value  of  this  certificate. 

3.  Vocational  training  aid  of  $1.75  a 
day  to  140  per  cent,  of  the  adjusted  ser- 
vice credit. 


4.  Farm  or  home  aid  to  the  extent  ol 
125  per  cent,  of  the  adjusted  service  credit. 

5.  Land  settlement. 

This  bill  is  now  being  considered  [June, 
1922].  Meanwhile,  the  veteran  is  carrying 
on  as  best  he  can  in  his  personal  struggle 
against  the  disadvantages  I  have  enumer- 
ated. That  suit  of  clothes  he  received  from 
a  grateful  country  for  his  service  in  the 
saving  of  civilization  has  been  worn  out 
some  time  since. 


RIGHT  AND  WRONG  WAYS  OF 
TEACHING  HISTORY 


By  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams 

President    General,    National    Society    Sons    of    the 
American   Revolution 


THE  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 
and  other  hereditary  and  patriotic 
organizations  are  very  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  proper  teaching  of  Ameri- 
can history  in  our  schools  and  colleges. 
They  are  also  interested  in  the  much- 
needed  censorship  of  the  textbooks  em- 
ployed in  those  institutions.  We  have  a 
National  Committee,  under  the  Chair- 
manship of  Judge  Wallace  McCamant  of 
Portland,  Ore.,  former  President  General 
of  the  National  Society,  Sons  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  on  Patriotic  Education, 
which  expects  to  be  very  active  in  this  im- 
portant work  during  the  present  year. 

The  two  chief  requisites  for  the  advan- 
tageous study  of  American  history  in  our 
schools  and  colleges  are,  first,  teachers 
who  are  properly  equipped  to  instruct,  by 
temperament,  character  and  knowledge  of 
the  real  facts  and  their  true  significance, 
and,  second,  well-written  and  truthful  text- 
books which  present  the  historical  facts 
in  their  proper  relation  to  each  other  and 
in  their  true  proportions. 

It  is  astonishing  to  find  how  many  of 
those  who  are  attempting  to  teach  Ameri- 
can history  are  not  in  sympathy  with 
their  subject.  Some  are  frankly  "  inter- 
national "  in  their  ideas,  as  they  rather 
grandiloquently  characterize  what  they 
consider    a    finer    and   broader    point    of 


view ;  they  deprecate  patriotism  as  "  pro- 
vincial," "  selfish,"  "  ignorant  "  and 
"  prejudiced,"  and  they  minimize  and 
misrepresent  the  acts  and  motives  of  our 
heroes  and  the  great  leaders  of  our  past. 

Some  are  admittedly  socialistic,  and 
even  communistic,  in  their  convictions, 
while  others  are  agnostic  or  worse  in  their 
religious  faith,  or  lack  of  it.  And  yet 
these  misguided  teachers  are  permitted  to 
continue  their  false  instructions  to  our 
young  people  at  a  time  when  the  latter  are 
forming  their  opinions  and  characters  for 
the  country's  future  weal  or  woe. 

Surely,  a  rigid  censorship  is  sorely 
needed  for  those  who  teach,  as  well  as  for 
what  is  taught.  Personally,  I  wish  that 
every  teacher  of  history  in  this  country 
might  be  required  to  declare,  with  Daniel 
Webster:  "  I  shall  know  but  one  country! 
The  ends  I  aim  at  shall  be  my  country's,  my 
God's  and  truth's.  I  was  born  an  Ameri- 
can; I  lived  an  American;  I  shall  die  an 
American,  and  I  intend  to  perform  the 
duties  incumbent  upon  me  in  that  charac- 
ter to  the  end  of  my  career." 

However,  it  is  the  defective  character 
of  many  of  our  textbooks  of  history  which 
has  most  concerned  us;  our  patriotic  so- 
cieties and,  indeed,  all  good  citizens,  must 
recognize  as  a  very  promising  sign  the 
censorship  of  school   histories  which  has 
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been  undertaken  in  jNew  York.  We  hope 
that  this  worthy  example  may  be  followed 
throughout  the  entire  Republic.  I  strongly 
believe  that  our  school  histories  should  be 
written  from  an  American  standpoint  and 
that  the  facts  contained  in  them  should  be 
truthfully  set  forth,  regardless  of  whom 
they  may  offend. 

Our  textbooks  need  not  be  anti-British 
to  be  truly  American.  They  should  al- 
ways record  that  the  action  of  our  Revo- 
lutionary forefathers  in  breaking  away 
from  the  mother  country  was  commended 
by  a  large  body  of  enlightened  English- 
men at  that  time,  as  it  is  approved  by  the 
judgment  of  most  Englishmen  of  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  should  not  be  omitted  that 
many  Englishmen  of  the  Revolutionary 
period  were  in  active  sympathy  with  our 
patriotic  ancestors  and  felt  that,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  they  were  fighting  to  preserve 
English  civil  liberty  in  America  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  world.  These  sig- 
nificant facts  are  properly  emphasized  in 
Sir  George  Trevelyan's  excellent  four-vol- 
ume history  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Our  quarrel  was  not  with  the  English 
people,  but  with  a  King  who  was  not  truly 
English,  either  by  birth  or  in  spirit.  Our 
forefathers  were  distinctly  not  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  true  English  traditions 
which  they  brought  to  this  country  and 
which  were  and  are  our  common  inherit- 
ance. In  fact,  it  was  largely  just  because 
they  were  descended  from  the  English 
Barons,  who  exacted  the  Magna  Charta 
from  King  John,  that  they  resisted,  even 
to  the  point  of  an  armed  conflict,  the  en- 
croachments of  King  George  III.  on  their 
hard-won  political  rights  and  privileges  in 
America. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  King 
George  III.  employed  German  mercenaries 
to  suppress  the  efforts  of  our  heroic  an- 
cestors to  preserve  their  precious  liberties, 
and  that  our  allies  in  that  glorious  strug- 
gle, as  in  the  great  World  War,  were  the 
gallant  French.  While  we  should  never 
allow  these  important  facts  to  be  omitted 
or  minimized,  it  should  also  be  recorded 
that  in  the  World  War  the  English  and  the 
French  and  the  Americans  fought  side  by 
side  in  the  common  cause  for  liberty. 

In  treating  of  the  Revolutionary  period 


— for  it  is  that  phase  of  our  history  which 
I  have  now  principally  in  mind — I  think 
our  textbooks  should  point  out  most 
clearly  the  fact  that  ICing  George  and 
his  Ministers,  acting  contrary  to  the  best 
English  sentiment,  were  clearly  in  the 
wrong  in  their  encroachments  on  the  lib- 
erties of  our  American'  ancestors,  and  that 
our  forefathers  were  right  in  defending 
these  liberties.  They  should  tell  the  dra- 
matic story  of  that  Revolutionary  strug- 
gle, from  Lexington  to  Yorktown,  with 
sufficient  charm  of  style  to  impress  the 
principal  events  indelibly  on  the  youthful 
mind.  John  Fiske's  admirable  history  of 
the  Revolutionary  period  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  fidelity  to  fact  and  literary 
charm. 

Our  school  histories  should  certainly  noli  ' 
malign  the  characters  of  our  military 
leaders  and  statesmen  of  any  period,  as 
some  do,  but,  on  the  contrary,  should  pre- 
sent them,  sympathetically,  in  their  true 
light  and  with  proper  relation  to  each 
other  and  to  the  times  in  which  they  lived. 
No  period  in  the  history  of  any  people 
was  richer  in  great  and  good  men,  ac- 
cording to  so  distinguished  and  unprej- 
udiced an  authority  as  the  late  Lord 
Bryce,  than  that  of  our  own  Revolution. 

Hero  worship  is  good  for  the  young, 
for  it  stimulates  manly  aspirations  and 
gives  to  a  people  the  highest  standards  of 
manhood.  As  Charles  Grant  Miller  has 
truly  said:  "The  better  instincts  of  the 
human  race  have,  through  all  the  ages, 
exalted  and  consecrated  its  heroes  into 
something  like  objects  and  tenets  of  re- 
ligious worship,  and  a  people's  greatness 
may  be  measured  by  the  characters  and 
traditions  it  cherishes  in  love  and  emu- 
lation as  it  can  be  known  by  its  gods." 
Good  biographies  and  autobiographies  of 
our  outstanding  historical  characters,  in 
war  and  peace,  could,  with  great  profit, 
be  added  as  textbooks  in  our  schools. 
This  is  a  feature  of  historical  teaching 
which  is  largely,  if  not  entirely,  neglected 
at  present.  Such  works  as  Irving's  "  Life 
of  Washington,"  Franklin's  autobiography. 
Lodge's  "  Hamilton "  and  Hay's  con- 
densed "  Life  of  Lincoln "  could  profit- 
ably be  added  to  our  school  curricula. 
Montclair.  N,  /. 


President  Harding' 
delivering  the  ad- 
dress in  which  he 
accepted  for  the  na- 
tion the  great  me- 
morial whose  col- 
umns tower  above 
him  ,^ 


DEDICATION 
OF  THE 

LINCOLN  ■; 
MEMORIAL 

By  J.  W.   DUFFIELD 

(Illustrations    ©    hy   Han  is    <C-    Ewing) 

WITH  a  simplicity  befitting  the  char- 
acter of  the  great  American  whose 
memory  it  was  designed  to  perpet- 
uate, the  Lincoln  Memorial  was  dedicated 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Decoration  Day, 
May  30,  1922.  [See  frontispiece  illustra- 
tion.] A  President  and  an  ex-President 
participated  in  the  ceremonies  of  dedica- 
tion. Ex-President  Taft,  now  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
and  Chairman  of  the  Memorial  Commis- 
sion, presented  the  memorial  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  President  Harding  accepted 
it.  Both  paid  eloquent  tribute  to  their  im- 
mortal predecessor,  and  their  words  were 
listened  to  by  a  great  throng  that  crowded 
the  approaches  to  the  magnificent  struc- 
ture. 

The  building  itself  is  one  of  the  noblest 
expressions  of  architecture  on  the  Ameri- 
can Continent.  In  its  compelling  sim- 
plicity and  purity  of  line  it  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra,  India, 
that  "  exhalation  of  a  dream."  It  has 
thirty-six  Doric  columns,  representing  the 
States  of  the  Union  at  the  time  that  Lin- 
coln was  President.  These  are  in  the  purest 
style  of  Grecian  architecture.     Above  the 


Tributes  to  the  na- 
tion's two  greatest 
men :  The  Wash- 
ington Monument 
seen  between  the 
central  columns  of 
the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial 


Impressive  cere- 
monies at  Wash' 
ington  on  May 
30  — Description 
of  the  architec' 
tural  masterpiece 
which  enshrines 
the  memory  of 
the  Great  Com- 
moner— Excerpts 
from  the  addres- 
ses of  Chief 
Justice  Taft  and 
President 
Harding 


columns  are  forty-eight  sculptured  fes- 
toons, typifying  the  States  of  the  Union  as 
constituted  at  present.  The  building  is  of 
white  marble,  standing  in  flawless  beauty 
at  the  end  of  the  great  Mall,  which  is  one 
of  the  notable  features  of  the  national  capi- 
tal. It  sustains  harmonious  relations  with 
the  Capitol,  whose  imposing  dome  rises  at 
the  east,  and  to  the  Washington  Monument, 
whose  granite  finger  points  skyward  at  a 
little  distance,  with  the  Virginia  Hills  as  a 
background.  It  is  in  accord  with  the  eter- 
nal fitness  of  things  that  these  memorials 
to  America's  two  greatest  Presidents — 
Washington,  under  whom  the  nation  came 
into  being;  Lincoln,  by  whose  labors  it 
was  preserved  and  by  whose  blood  it  was 
hallowed — should  stand  in  close  prox- 
imity, as  shrines  to  which  posterity  may 
pay  pilgrimage  and  tribute. 

The  memorial  is  located  in  Potomac 
Park,  on  the  great  axis  of  the  city  as  orig- 
inally laid  out  by  L'Enfant,  the  architect 
selected  by  Washington  himself  to  beautify 
the  capital.  In  a  selection  of  the  site  it 
was  considered  that  the  memorial  need  not 
be  so  high  as  to  suggest  comparison  with 
the  Washington  obelisk,  which  rises  to  a 
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height  of  555  feet,  and  that  iii 
the  absence  of  near-by  structures 
it  should  be  visible  and  conspicu- 
ous for  great  distances.  There- 
fore a  broad  plain,  set  in  an 
amphitheatre  of  hills,  was  chosen 
as  its  location.  By  means  of 
terraces,  the  ground  was  raised 
until  the  floor  of  the  building 
was  forty-five  feet  higher  than  the 
original  grade  level.  A  circular 
terrace,  1,000  feet  in  diameter, 
was  first  created,  and  about  that 
four  concentric  rows  of  trees 
were  planted,  leaving  a  plateau 
755  feet  in  diameter,  a  few  feet 
greater  than  the  length  of  the 
Capitol.  From  the  centre  of  the 
plateau  rises  a  rectangular  stone 
terrace,  256  feet  long  and  186 
feet  wide,  and  surrounded  by 
roadways  and  walks.  The  me- 
morial is  reached  by  a  series  of 
steps  built  from  a  marble  plat- 
form, 204  feet  long  and  134  feet 
wide.  The  height  of  the  struc- 
ture above  the  finished  grade  at 
the  base  of  the  terrace  is  99  feet, 
thus  making  the  total  height  of 
the  building  above  the  ground 
level  122  feet. 

By  exterior  measurement  the 
memorial  hall  is  156  feet  long 
and  84  feet  wide.  The  floors 
and  the  walls  are  of  colored 
The  colonnade  is   188 


Lincoln  Memorial  as  seen  from  the  top  of  the  Washington 
Monument,  with  the  long  lagoon  and  park  that  complete 
the  symmetrical  landscape  design  of  which  it  forms  a 
part.  The  Virginia  hills  are  in  the  distance  beyond  the 
Potomac  River 


marble, 
feet  long  and  118 
wide,  the  columns  being  44  feet  high  and 
7  feet  5  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base.  The 
colonnaded  entrance  to  the  memorial  hall, 
which  is  45  feet  wide  and  44  feet  high,  is 
equippedwith  sliding  bronze  grilles  which, 
during  the  day,  are  rolled  back  into  the 
space  provided  in  the  walls  and  are  closed 
at  night  for  the  protection  of  the  memorial. 

The  artists  to  whom  the  nation  is  in- 
debted for  this  masterpiece  are  the  archi- 
tect, Henry  Bacon  of  New  York,  by  whom 
the  building  was  designed  and  under  whose 
supervision  it  was  built;  Daniel  Chester 
French  of  Philadelphia,  the  sculptor  who 
created  the  colossal  marble  statue  of  Lin- 
coln which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  in- 
terior, and  Jules  Guerin  of  New  York,  who 
painted  the  mural  decorations. 

The  statue  of  the  martyred  President  is 
a  seated  figure  of  heroic  size,  raised  a  few 


feet  above  the  floor.  The  sculptor  has  ex- 
pressed with  remarkable  fidelity  the  pa- 
tience, gentleness,  strength  and  intelligence 
of  Lincoln's  character.  Behind  the  statue 
is  the  following  inscription: 


In     this     temple,     as     in     the 
hearts  of  the  people  for  whom 

HE    SAVED    THE    UnION,    THE    MEMORY 

OF  Abraham  Lincoln  is  enshrined 

FOREVER. 


On  the  walls,  at  the  right  and  left,  be- 
tween Ionic  columns,  are  the  Gettysburg 
Speech  and  the  Second  Inaugural  Address 
cut  into  the  stone.  Above  these  are  the 
mural  paintings,  harmonious  and  subdued 
in  color,  and  adding  just  the  needed  touch 
of  mellowness  to  the  classic  coldness  of  the 
interior. 

The  symbolism  of  the  murals,  as  inter- 
preted  by   the   painter,   is   an   attempt   to 
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Daniel  Chester  French's  massive  marble  statue  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  in  the  new  Memorial  Building  at  "Washing- 
ton. Its  noble  lines  are  accentuated  by  its  heroic  size, 
which  may  be  judged  by  comparing  it  with  the  man 
at  the  base.    It  weighs  175  tons 


typify  in  allegory  the  ideals  in  the  life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  There  are  six  groups 
in  an  enchanted  grove,  each  group  having 
a  background  of  cypress  trees,  the  emblem 
of  eternity. 

In  the  decoration  above  the  Gettysburg 
address,  the  central  group,  the  Angel  of 
Truth  is  giving  liberty  to  the  slave.  The 
shackles  of  bondage  are  falling  from  the 
arms  and  feet.  They  are  guarded  by  two 
sibyls. 

The  group  at  left  represents  Justice  and 
the  Law.  The  central  figure,  in  the  chair 
of  the  law,  has  the  sword  of  justice  in  one 
hand  and  the  scroll  of  the  law  in  the  other. 
Seated  at  her  feet  are  two  sibyls  interpret- 
ing the  law.  The  standing  figures  on  each 
side  are  the  Guardians  of  the  Law,  holding 
the  torches  of  Intelligence. 

The  fine  decorative  group  at  the  right 
portrays  Immorality.  The  central  figure  in  it 


is  being  crowned  with  the  laurel 
wreath  of  immortality.  The 
standing  figures  are  Faith,  Hope 
and  Charity.  On  each  side  is  the 
vessel  of  wine  and  the  vessel  of 
oil,  the  symbols  of  everlasting 
life. 

The  decoration  above  the  Sec- 
ond Inaugural  Address  is  repre- 
sented by  the  central  group — 
Unity.  The  Angel  of  Truth  is 
joining  the  hands  of  the  laurel- 
crowned  figures  of  the  North 
and  the  South,  signifying  Unity, 
and  with  her  protecting  wings 
shelters  the  arts  of  painting, 
philosophy,  music,  architecture, 
chemistry,  literature  and  sculp- 
ture. Immediately  behind  the 
figure  of  Music  is  the  veiled 
figure  of  the  Future. 

The  group  at  the  left  repre- 
sents Fraternity.  The  central 
figure.  Fraternity,  holds  together 
with  her  encircling  arms  the  Man 
and  the  Woman,  symbols  of  the 
family  developing  the  abundance 
of  the  earth.  The  symbols  of 
everlasting  life  are  repeated. 
The  group  at  the  right  portrays 
Charity.  The  central  figure  of 
Charity,  attended  by  her  hand- 
maidens, is  giving  the  water  of 
life  to  the  halt  and  the  blind  and 
caring  for  the  orphans. 
The  various  types  are  racial,  and  each 
figure  is  worked  out  with  unusual  skill. 
The  light  that  falls  on  them  sifts  through 
marble  instead  of  glass.  The  roof  is  com- 
posed of  very  thin  slabs  of  marble,  so 
treated  with  wax  that  it  resembles  alabas- 
ter, through  which  the  light  comes  with  a 
softened  and  chastened  effect  upon  the 
noble  and  dignified  figure  below,  keeping 
silent  vigil  in  the  memorial  that  bears  his 
name  and  perpetuates  his  fame. 

A  lagoon  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  with 
banks  of  cut  stone,  beginning  at  a  little 
distance  in  front  of  the  memorial,  extends 
in  the  direction  of  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment, and  the  reflection  of  the  monument 
in  its  crystal,  waters  furnishes  an  additional 
element  of  beauty  and  repose. 

More  than  ten  years  have  been  required 
to  complete  the* memorial.  In  1911  Con- 
gress made  an  appropriation  of  $2,000,000 
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for  its  construction,  and  the  National  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arts  recommended  the  Po- 
tomac Park  site.  Since  that  time  the  work 
has  gone  on  continuously.  Extra  grants  of 
money  have  been  made  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  total  cost  approximates  $3,000,000. 

Before  this  beautiful  building  the  no- 
tables of  the  nation  gathered  on  Decoration 
Day  to  dedicate  it  to  the  memory  of  the 
man  who,  in  the  words  of  Stanton,  "  be- 
longs to  the  ages."  Men  who  had  worn  the 
blue  and  men  who  had  worn  the  gray 
joined  in  the  tribute  to  him  who  had 
'*  malice  toward  none  and  charity  fdr  all." 
A  special  section  was  reserved  for  members 
of  the  G.  A.  R.  and  another  for  Confeder- 
ate veterans. 

Back  of  the  east  colonnade  were  seated 
the  President  and  Mrs.  Harding  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  and  their  wives.  Robert 
T.  Lincoln,  son  of  the  former  President, 
and  Mrs.  Lincoln;  members  of  the  Memo- 
rial Commission;  Henry  Bacon,  the  archi- 
tect; Daniel  Chester  French,  the  sculptor, 
and  Jules  Guerin.  mural  painter,  were 
seated  near  the  Presidential  party.  Ex- 
President  Wilson  had  been  invited  to  be 
present,  but  notified  the  commission  that 
he  would  be  unable  to  attend. 

Along  the  colonnade,  to  the  left,  were 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and.  at  the 
right,  foreign  Ambassadors  and  their 
staffs.  At  the  terrace  were  members  of  the 
Diplomatic  Corps.  Senators  and  Represen- 
tatives. 

Amplifying  devices  were  cleverly  ar- 
ranged, so  that  they  carried  the  speakers' 
voices  several  hundred  yards.  The  ad- 
dresses were  also  broadcast  by  radio. 

Chief  Justice  Taft,  during  whose  term 
as  President  the  fund  for  the  memorial 
had  been  appropriated,  made  the  speech  of 
presentation.  He  declared  that  it  was  fit- 
ting that  the  place  of  honor  at  the  end  of 
the  main  axis  of  the  Washington  City  plan 
should  have  been  reserved  for  a  memorial 
to  Lincoln,  as  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  crowns 
the  Place  de  TEtoile  at  Paris.  The  fifty- 
seven  years,  he  said,  during  which  the 
American  people  had  waited  for  a  national 
memorial  for  the  nation's  savior  and  its 
greatest  leader  had  been  well  spent,  for  in 
the  intervening  time  not  only  had  the  fig- 
ures of  his  contemporaries  faded,  leaving 
him  grandly  alone,  but  it  had  permitted  the 
coming  of  a  generation  instinct  with  the 


growing  and  deepening  perception  of  the 
real  Lincoln  to  develop  an  art  adequate  to 
the  expression  of  his  greatness. 

Here  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  [he  said] 
the  boundary  between  the  two  sections  whose 
conflict  made  the  burden,  passion  and  triumph  of 
his  life,  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate  that  it  should 
stand.  Visible  in  its  distant  beauty  from  the 
Capitol,  whose  great  dome  typifies  the  Union 
which  he  saved;  seen  from  Arlington,  where  lie 
the  nation's  honored  dead  who  fell  in  the  con- 
flict, Union  and  Confederate  alike,  it  marks  the 
restoration  of  the  brotherly  love  of  the  two  sec- 
tions in  this  memorial  of  one  who  is  as  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  the  South  as  to  those  of  the  North. 

Here  is  a  shrine  at  which  all  can  worship, 
here  an  altar  upon  which  the  supreme  sacrifice 
was  made  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  here  a  sacred 
religious  refuge  in  which  those  who  love  country 
and  love  God  can  find  inspiration  and  repose. 

President  Harding,  in  accepting  the  me- 
morial on  behalf  of  the  Government,  made 
a  moving  and  powerful  address.  He  em- 
phasized the  present  unity  of  the  nation  as 
the  goal  for  which  Lincoln  strove.  He 
spoke  of  his  splendid  vision,  his  magna- 
nimity, his  fortitude  under  trial,  his  unfail- 
ing patience.  The  preservation  of  the 
Union  was  his  supreme  aim.  Emancipa- 
tion was  subordinate  and  secondary,  and 
was  brought  about  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
conflict. 

His  work  was  so  colossal  [the  President  de- 
clared], that  none  will  dispute  that  he  was  in- 
comparably the  greatest  of  our  Presidents.  He 
came  to  authority  when  the  Republic  was  beset 
with  foes  at  home  and  abroad,  and  re-estab- 
lished union  and  security.  *  *  *  jjg  took  his 
advisers  from  among  his  rivals,  invoked  their 
patriotism  and  ignored  their  plottings.  He 
dominated  them  by  the  sheer  greatness  of  his 
intellect,  the  singleness  and  honesty  of  his  pur- 
pose, and  made  them  responsive  to  his  hand  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  exalted  purpose.  Amid 
it  all  there  was  a  gentleness,  a  kindness,  a  sym- 
pathetic sorrow  which  suggests  a  divine  intent  to 
blend  mercy  with  power  in  supreme  attainment. 

The  negro's  tribute  to  the  Great  Emanci- 
pator was  paid  by  Dr.  Robert  Moton,  head 
of  the  Tuskegee  Institute,  who  spoke  in  be- 
half of  12,000,000  of  his  race.  He  said  in 
closing: 

A  race  that  produced  a  Frederick  Douglass  in 
the  midst  of  slavery  and  a  Booker  Washington 
in  the  aftermath  of  reconstruction  has  gone  far 
to  justify  its  emancipation. 

Edwin  Markham  read  his  poem,  "  Lin- 
coln, the  Man  of  the  People,"  which  ended 
with  the  stanza: 

And  when  he  fell,  in  whirlwind  he  went  down, 
As  when  a  lordly  cedar,   green  with  boughs. 
Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon  the  hills, 
And  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky. 


THE  STRONGEST  NAVY 

By  Rear  Admiral  Bradley  A.  Fiske 

United    States   Navy 

A  new  angle  in  the  international  controversy  of  naval  experts 
regarding  the  results  of  the  Disarmament  Conference — Will  air- 
planes  make  the  5-5-3  battleship  ratio  worthless  in  a  few  years? 


AN  article  in  the 
/\  March  Nine- 
teenth Century 
and  After  by  Admiral 
Wemyss,  First  Sea 
Lord  of  the  British 
Admiralty  during 
part  of  the  World 
War,  and  the  reply 
made  in  the  May  is- 
sue of  Current 
History  by  Rear 
Admiral  Sims,  who 
directed  the  Ameri- 
can naval  forces 
throughout  that  war, 
express  the  pro- 
found convictions  of 
two  navy  officers  of 
great  ability  and  vast 
experience  concern- 
ing the  effects  of  the 
Naval  Limitation 
Treaty. 

As  might  have 
been  expected,  they 
agree  on  many  im- 
portant points  and 
differ  on  as  many 
others.  As  might 
have  been  expected, 
also, the  Briton  places 
emphasis  on  the  sac- 
rifices that  his  nation 
made,  while  the 
American        stresses, 

gently,  certain  compensating  gains  that 
Britain  made  and  points  out  that  America 
also  made  sacrifices. 


REAR  ADMIRAL.  BRADLEY  A.   FISKE 
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"  Admiral  )iVemyss  thinks  that  his 
country  has  voluntarily  and  un- 
wisely admitted  the  United  States 
into  partnership  in  the  job  of 
ruling"  the  seas,  '  on  the  principle 
of  a  limited  liability  company.' 
There  are  many  in  the  United 
States  who  think  that  America 
voluntarily  surrendered,  not  the 
actual  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  but 
the  opportunity  to  secure  it  by 
means  of  her  unrivaled  wealth. 
That  there  is  much  truth  in  both 
points  of  view  cannot  reasonably 
be  questioned.  But  it  must  be 
pointed  out  again  that,  even  if  the 
United  States  is  a  partner  with 
England,  our  nation  is  not  an 
equal  partner,  because  the  British 
Navy  is  much  the  more  efficient 
as  an  actual  war  machine.  And 
it  must  also  be  pointed  out  that, 
although  the  United  States  could 
have  secured  the  sovereignty  of 
the  seas  if  the  people  had  been 
willing  to  pay  the  price,  the  peo- 
ple were  not  willing  to  pay  the 
price." 
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Lord  Wemyss  as- 
sumes that  Great  Brit- 
ain voluntarily  re- 
signed her  naval  su- 
premacy. That  Great 
Britain  resigned  her 
supremacy  in  battle- 
ships is  true ;  but  that 
she  did  so  volunta- 
rily is  not  certain,  for 
the  reason  that  it  is 
not  certain  that  she 
could  have  main- 
tained it  if  the  United 
States  had  contested 
it.  That  she  resigned 
actual  naval  suprem- 
acy, however,  may 
truthfully  be  de- 
nied— for  the  .simple 
reason  that  she  pos- 
sesses it  now,  and 
(wisely)  seems  de- 
termined to  continue 
to  possess  it. 

The   supremacy  of 
Great     Britain     rests 
mainly   on  the  supe- 
riority, in  both  num- 
bers and  training,  of 
her  naval  personnel; 
though  it  is  present  in 
material    also.     This 
brings  up  the  deplor- 
able fact  that,  against 
the  protests  of  all  the 
professional  opinion  in  all  the  navies  and 
armies,  civilians  persist  in  ranking  navies 
according  to   the   tonnage   of  their   ships. 
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This  is  in  the  face  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant facts  of  history — the  fact  that  it 
is  men  who  wage  war.  Ships  and  guns 
(16  not  wage  war.  Ships  and  guns  are 
merely  the  tools  with  which  men  wage  war. 

Now,  the  British  Navy  is  superior  to 
llie  American,  not  only  in  the  numbers  of 
its  officers  and  men,  but  in  their  train- 
ing. There  are  more  officers  and  men  in 
the  British  Navy  than  in  the  American. 
The  officers  may  be  classed  as  equal  in 
skill ;  but  the  enlisted  men  are  not,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  term  of  enlistment 
in  the  British  Navy  is  for  twelve  years, 
while  in  ours  it  is  only  for  periods  of  two, 
three  or  four  years.  In  the  British  Navy 
about  one-fifth  of  the  enlisted  men  are  now 
serving  in  a  second  period  of  ten  years 
after  completing  the  first  period  of  twelve 
3/ears.  It  must  be  obvious  to  any  one  that 
such  a  handicap  on  us  is  almost  crushing. 

It  might  be  decreased  by  a  superiority 
in  numbers.  But  Congress  is  increasing  it 
by  insisting  on  an  inferiority  in  numbers. 
The  British  Navy  is  to  be  cut  down  to 
9c'^,500,  ours  to  86.000.  But  in  these  fig- 
ures the  British  do  not  include  the  8,000 
iT7  the  Air  Service  allotted  to  the  navy, 
nor  do  they  include  the  British  Colonial 
navies,  the  Colonial  Reserves,  the  Royal 
Indian  Marine  or  the  Coast  GuardJ  In 
our  86,000  all  the  enlisted  men  are  in- 
cluded. 

But  even  in  material  the  British  Navy 
is  now,  and  is  going  to  continue  to  be, 
superior.  It  is  true  that  we  are  to  be  equal 
in  capital  ship  tonnage;  but  we  shall  have 
only  eight  light  cruisers  worthy  of  the 
name,  while  Great  Britain  has  thirty-three 
first-line  shij>s  to  be  kept  in  full  commis- 
sion and  twelve  in  reserve.  She  also  has 
fifteen  flotilla  leaders.  She  has  169  de- 
troyers  against  our  295:  but  hers  are  all 
in  commission  or  reserve,  while  a  large 
j»art  of  ours  will  have  to  be  put  out  of 
commission  for  lack  of  men.  Of  mer- 
chant ships  that  can  make  21  knots  or 
more  Great  Britain  has  thirty-eight,  while 
the  United  States  has  two.  Furthermore. 
Great  Britain  possesses  naval  and  com- 
mercial bases  throughout  the  world  that 
make  it  possible  for  her  fleet  to  operate 
in  any  area.  We  have  no  adequate  bases 
for  operations  beyond  our  continental  lim- 
its.    As  a  climax,  please  realize  that : 

1.  Great    Britain    enjoys    practically    a 


world  monopoly  in  cable  communications. 

2.  Great  Britain  has  a  Naval  Reserve  of 
about  49,000  well-trained  officers  and 
men,  while  America  has  one  of  only  about 
15,000  officers  and  men,  who,  mainly  be- 
cause of  the  distances  from  most  sections 
of  the  country  to  the  seaboard,  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  well  trained. 

3.  Great  Britain  has  a  merchant  marine 
immeasurably  superior  to  America's,  not 
only  in  size  but  in  organization,  and  in 
the  trained  skill  of  its  officers  and  enlisted 
men. 

Chairman  Lasker  of  the  Shipping  Board 
says: 

If  we  go  to  war  with  another  country  we  shall 
find  it  difficult  indeed  to  furnish  our  navy  with 
the  supphes  and  fuel  that  it  needs  in  addition  to 
the  convertible  type  of  merchant  ships  recom- 
mended as  necessary  for  the  second  line  of  de- 
fense; for  while  we  possess  a  vast  tonnage,  that 
tonnage  was  built  during  the  war  in  the  best  way 
to  get  maximum  production,  but  without  regard 
to  type  or  balance.  So  that,  while  in  millions 
of  tons  we  have  a  formidable  array,  in  balanced 
tonnage  in  either  war  or  peace  time  we  are  surely 
deficient.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  the  5-5-3  agree- 
ment brings  us  in  proportionate  naval  equality 
with  the  other  two  nations  involved,  unless  we 
do  that  which  is  necessary,  and  build  up  a  mer- 
chant marine  of  proportionate  size  and  balance 
to  others. 

The  easiest  way  in  which  to  judge 
whether  or  not  Great  Britain  has  surren- 
dered her  naval  supremacy  is  to  imagine 
the  two  nations  at  war,  and  their  navies 
operating  against  each  other  in  waters 
equally  distant  from  both  countries.  The 
two  sides  being  .equal  in  battleships,  we 
can  cancel  them  out;  and  then  we  can 
cancel  out  all  the  other  factors  that  are 
equal  on  both  sides.  This  being  done,  Brit- 
ain would  have  left  a  considerable  number 
of  battle  cruisers,  cruisers,  armed  mer- 
chant ships,  &c.,  that  could  proceed  forth- 
with to  blockade  New  York  and  meet  no 
opposition  whatever. 

Importance  of  the  Submarine 

Both  the  British  and  the  American  Ad- 
mirals emphasize  the  value  of  the  sub- 
marine— a  fact  which  calls  attention  to  the 
language  of  Mr.  Balfour  when  trying  to 
have  it  wholly  barred.  If  there  be  any 
civilian  statesman  from  whom  one  might 
reasonably  expect  a  correct  estimate  of 
the  value  of  naval  units,  it  would  be 
Lord  Balfour;  by  reason  of  the  facts, 
first,  that  he  is  a  Briton ;  second,  that  the 
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navy  is  so  vital  a  factor  in  British  life  that 
no  man  could  be  in  public  life  so  long  as 
he  without  learning  a  good  deal  about  it; 
and,  third,  that  he  was  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  for  a  short  time  during  the  war. 
Yet  his  words  seem  to  indicate  a  remark- 
able underestimate  of  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and,  important  naval  arms. 

The  enormous  value  of  the  submarine  in 
preying  on  an  enemy's  commerce,  without 
violating  the  spirit  or  the  letter  of  any 
laws  of  war,  is  clearly  shown  by  Sims.  He 
points  out  also  that  "  the  modern  cruising 
submarine,  because  of  its  size,  radius, 
speed  and  armament,  is  a  more  efficient 
cruiser  than  any  surface  type  possibly  can 
be,  because  it  can  keep  the  sea  longer  and 
can  conceal  itself  at  will.  If  it  resorts  to 
inhuman  methods,  it  is  not  because  its  limi- 
tations force  it  to  do  so,  but  because  it 
prefers  such  methods."  Admiral  Sims's 
analysis  and  explanation  of  the  value  of 
the  submarine  as  a  destroyer  of  the  com- 
merce of  an  enemy  is  so  clear,  and  his 
statement  of  what  the  U-140  and  the  U-156 
actually  accomplished  is  so  forceful,  that 
no  one  can  hardly  escape  the  conviction 
that  we  made  a  sacrifice  of  enormous  mag- 
nitude when  we  consented  to  bar  the  sub- 
marine from  destroying  enemy  commerce. 
It  may  be  objected  that  all  the  nations  are 
on  a  level  here.  But  they  are  not,  for  the 
reason  that  ocean  commerce  is  immeasur- 
ably more  important  to  Great  Britain  than 
to  the  United  States.  This  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  the  United  States,  by  yielding  so 
largely  to  the  views  of  England  in  the  sub- 
marine question,  gave  her  an  advantage  of 
a  most  practical  and  important  kind. 

This  leads  one  to  reflect  that  it  may  not 
be  impossible  that  the  British  delegates, 
headed  by  Mr.  Balfour,  had  no  expecta- 
tion of  getting  the  submarine  barred  in 
toto,  and  therefore  took  no  risk  in  making 
the  extreme  suggestion  that  they  made  at 
first.  It  also  suggests  an  explanation  of  the 
reason  why  they  did  so:  the  same  reason 
that  prompts  many  a  man  in  the  bargains 
of  daily  life  to  ask  for  more  at  first  than 
he  expects  to  get. 

We  see,  therefore,  not  only  that  the  Brit- 
ish came  out  of  the  conference  with  a  more 
powerful  navy  than  we,  but  that  \hey  in- 
duced us  to  surrender  our  greatest  single 
advantage  over  them — our  ability  to  use 
submarines   (in  a  perfectly  humane  way) 


against  their  commerce.  Remember  that 
Great  Britain's  sea-borne  commerce  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  her  existence,  and  that 
for, this  reason,  and  for  the  further  reason 
that  it  is  helpless  against  navy  ships,  it  is 
by  far  her  most  vulnerable  point  and  the 
object  of  her  most  anxious  solicitude. 

Can  we  wonder  now  that  Mr.  Balfour 
was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  and  an 
Earl  for  his  work  in  the  Naval  Confer- 
ence? 

The  Four-Power  Pact 

Admiral  Wemyss  is  chaffed  by  Admiral 
Sims  for  indulging  in  a  tone  of  pessimism 
regarding  the  effect  on  Britain  of  the  vir- 
tual substitution  of  the  Four-Power  Pact 
for  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance.  The 
causes  for  this  pessimism,  according  to 
Sims,  are  the  attributing  of  too  great 
weight  to  material  factors  as  compared 
with  moral  and  psychological  factors;  a 
partisan  and  incomplete  use  of  historical 
examples,  and  the  adoption  of  a  view 
purely  British,  instead  of  a  view  taken 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  world  at  large, 
or  even  from  the  standpoint  of  British  im- 
perialism. 

Admiral  Wemyss  emphasizes  the  value 
of  the  Japanese  alliance,  and  Sims  empha- 
sizes the  value  of  the  Four-Power  Pact, 
even  to  Britain,  pointing  out  a  fact  which 
Admiral  Wemyss  seems  to  have  overlooked, 
namely,  that  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Canada  and  South  Africa,  very  important 
members  of  the  British  Empire,  were  not 
at  all  in  love  with  the  alliance,  but  are 
most  kindly  disposed  toward  the  Four- 
Power  Pact — this  largely  because  of  their 
sympathy  with  the  ideals  of  the  United 
States  and  their  realization  of  the  parallel- 
ism between  their  aims  and  ours.  As  Sims 
points  out,  the  strongest  bond  between  two 
nations,  or  among  the  members  of  a  group 
of  nations,  is  unity  of  interests  and  there- 
fore unity  of  aims.  In  this  respect,  as  in 
many  others,  nations  are  like  individuals. 

From  this  point  of  view  there  seems  to 
be  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  pact  for  the  alliance  was  a  be- 
neficent accomplishment.  As  the  nations 
combining  the  greatest  enlightenment  with 
the  greatest  power,  the  United  States,  the 
British  Empire,  Japan  and  France  have 
the  common  interest  of  increasing  their  en- 
lightenment   and   their    power.      This    in- 
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crease  must  be  struggled  for  against  the 
opposition,  both  passive  and  active,  of  all 
other  nations,  as  history  shows.  In  this 
respect,  also,  nations  are  like  individuals, 
for  the  great  majority  of  individuals  tend 
to  remain  "  in  that  state  of  life  unto  which 
it  has  pleased  God  to  call  them,"  by  pure 
virtue  of  inertia;  and  by  pure  virtue  of 
inertia  they  passively  (and  sometimes  ac- 
tively) resist  tendencies  to  change.  The 
progress  of  even  the  most  enlightened 
countries  has  been  initiated  and  pushed 
forward  by  the  efforts  of  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  population. 

If  now  these  four  great  powers  would 
recognize  the  mutuality  of  their  interests 
and  co-operate  without  any  jealousy  of 
each  other,  a  new  era  in  world  history 
would  actually  be  inaugurated.  Up  to  the 
present  moment,  however,  world  history 
has  given  no  positive  evidence  that  such 
co-operation  among  nations  is  possible, 
but  has  given  much  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. The  only  organization  that  has 
ever  been  able  to  suppress  the  effect  of 
jealousies  among  members,  enough  to  hold 
together  as  a  unit  and  to  exercise  influence 
as  a  unit,  has  been  one  in  which  power 
could  be  wielded  by  a  king  or  a  ruler  of 
some  sort,  to  compel  the  members  to  act 
in  accordance  with  any  policy  which  the 
governing  body  might  prescribe.  Such 
organizations  are  tribes  and  nations,  and. 
in  a  less  degree,  religious  bodies  (notably 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church),  commercial 
corporations,  &c.  But  the  very  element 
that  imparts  solidarity  and  permanence  to 
a  nation  precludes  its  being  compelled  to 
act  in  accordance  with  any  policy  except 
a  policy  dictated  by  itself.  A  nation  that 
agreed  in  advance  to  act  in  accordance 
with  any  policy  dictated  by  even  all  the 
other  members  of  anv  league  or  associa- 
tion which  it  belonged  to  would  automat- 
ically cease  to  be  an  independent  nation. 

For  this  reason  it  would  be  foolish  to 
expect  that  the  members  of  the  Four-Power 
Pact  will  continue  indefinitely  to  think 
and  to  act  with  a  view  single  to  the  com- 
bined interests  of  the  whole.  Separated 
as  they  are,  composed  of  peoples  of  widely 
different  temperaments,  races  and  geo- 
graphical positions,  it  follows  from  the 
theory  of  probabilities  that  some  member 
of  the  pact  will  some  day  find  its  national 
interests  at  variance  with  the  interests  of 


other  members.  In  such  a  contingency, 
such  a  nation  will  surely  act  in  the  way 
in  which  nations  have  always  acted  in  the 
past — it  will  seek  to  further  its  own  in- 
terests. 

Japan's  Strategic  Advantage 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  each  member  of 
the  pact,  in  signing  the  agreement  to  limit 
armament,  realized  the  necessity  for  insist- 
ing on  being  allowed  to  retain  enough  to 
protect  itself,  even  against  the  other  mem- 
bers. The  nation  the  most  apart  from  the 
others  was,  of  course,  Japan:  for,  while 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States  and  France 
were  all  of  Aryan  blood  and  European 
heredity,  she  belonged  to  a  wholly  differ- 
ent race,  the  Turanian,  and  lived  at  the 
antipodes.  It  was  of  more  importance  to 
Japan  than  to  any  other  of  the  four  pow- 
ers to  see  that  she  was  allotted  enough 
armed  force  wherewith  to  protect  herself. 

Did  she  do  so? 

At  first  thought,  one  might  conclude 
that  she  did  not,  because  she  accepted  an 
allotment  of  only  three-fifths  as  much  force 
in  capital  ships  and  airplane  carriers  as 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  But 
where  will  this  force  have  to  be  exerted,  in 
case  of  war  with  any  of  them,  at  any  time* 
in  the  proximate  future?  Near  the  coast 
of  China,  of  course,  because  it  is  the  com- 
ing development  of  China  that  carries  the 
seeds  of  probable  war.  In  other  words,  the 
probable  theatre  of  the  next  great  war  is 
near  Japan  and  far  from  the  United  States 
and  Europe. 

The  strategic  advantage  given  by  this  sit- 
uation to  Japan  far  outweights  any  such 
inferiority  in  capital  ships  as  the  ratio  of 
3  to  5.  For  the  United  States,  for  instance, 
to  attempt  to  make  war  on  Japan  with  the 
relative  naval  forces  allotted  by  the  treaty 
would  be  an  act  of  folly.  Japan  could  even 
keep  her  capital  ships  behind  mine  fields 
(as  the  Germans  did)  and  attack  with  sub- 
marines and  airplanes  any  ships  that  we 
might  send  near  her  coast,  as  the  Germans 
attacked  the  British.  In  fact,  the  situation 
relative  to  us  and  Japan  would  be  much 
like  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany, 
but  with  one  paramount  difference:  the 
bases  to  which  British  ships  could  go  to  be 
repaired,  when  wounded,  were  only  about 
800  miles  away,  while  we  should  have  no 
bases  less  than  6,000  miles  away,  except 
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a  most  inadequate  one  in  Hawaii,  4,000 
miles  away. 

The  tremendous  distances  from  the  the- 
atre of  war  to  bases  would  vitally  affect 
the  transport  of  necessary  ammunition, 
supplies  and  especially  fuel,  and  even  the 
original  transfer  of  the  fleet:  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  enormous  amount  of  fuel 
needed,  but  because  of  the  excessive  dan- 
gers from  attack  en  route. 

While  these  remarks  concern  Japan's  de- 
fense against  the  United  States,  they  apply, 
though  in  a  far  less  degree,  to  her  defense 
against  Great  Britain.  For  Great  Britain 
has  no  adequate  base  in  the  waters  of  Asia, 
and  would  therefore  be  considerably  han- 
dicapped if  she  attempted  to  carry  on  a 
naval  war  against  Japan. 

All  these  considerations  indicate  that 
Japan  secured  an  allowance  of  naval  force 
at  least  adequate  to  her  immediate  pur- 
poses and  those  of  the  proximate  future. 
Any  one  acquainted  with  the  painstaking 
nature  of  the  Japanese,  their  ardent  pa- 
triotism and  the  exact  nature  of  their 
mental  operations  would  have  been  as- 
tonished if  they  had  not  done  so,  espe- 
cially if  he  knew  that  their  delegation 
was  headed  by  a  navy  officer,  Admiral 
Baron  Kato. 

Decline  of  French  Navy 

The  minor  role  that  France  played  at 
the  conference  was  due  mainly  to  the 
small  size  and  inferior  efficiency  into 
which  France  had  permitted  her  navy  to 
lapse.  It  has  been  the  unfortunate  his- 
tory of  that  navy,  that,  although  it  has 
sometimes  been  very  fine  indeed,  it  has 
at  other  times  been  very  poor  indeed. 
Now,  the  causes  of  her  frequent  falls  from 
greatness  have  always  been  outside  of  the 
navy  itself!  The  causes  have  always  rested 
in  the  inability  of  the  French  people  to 
adopt  toward  the  navy  a  consistent  or 
far-seeing  policy,  or  to  realize  the  ne- 
cessity of  preventing  politicians  from  using 
it  for  political  ends.  When  the  twentieth 
century  dawned,  the  French  Navy  was  sec- 
ond to  the  British — and  to  the  British 
only — not  alone  in  size,  but  also  in  effi- 
ciency. The  French  people,  however,  per- 
mitted Camille  Pelletan,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  to  prostitute  it  to  the  services  of 
politics.  In  four  short  years  the  French 
people    permitted   Pelletan   to    ruin   their 


navy  utterly.  The  French  Navy  has  never 
been  able  to  recover  from  Pelletan's  "  dem- 
ocratization "  policy,  and  the  strong 
probability  now  is  that  it  never  will. 

So  far  as  France's  naval  effort  went,  it 
was  expended  mainly  in  preventing  the 
complete  banning  of  the  submarine,  which 
Great  Britain  apparently  endeavored  to 
effect.  With  France's  geographical  posi- 
tion, her  need  for  uninterrupted  transit 
across  the  Mediterranean  to  Africa,  and 
her  many  small  foreign  possessions,  it 
would  have  been  folly  in  France  to  con- 
sent to  it. 

As  TO  THE  United  States 

Admiral  Wemyss  thinks  that  his  country 
has  voluntarily  and  unwisely  admitted  the 
United  States  into  partnership  in  the  job 
of  ruling  the  seas,  "  on  the  principle  of  a 
limited  liability  company."  There  are 
many  in  the  United  States  who  think  that 
America  voluntarily  surrendered,  not  the 
actual  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  but  the  op- 
portunity to  secure  it  by  means  of  her  un- 
rivaled wealth.  That  there  is  much  truth 
in  both  points  of  view  cannot  reasonably 
be  questioned.  But  it  must  be  pointed  out 
again  that,  even  if  the  United  States  is  a 
partner  with  England,  our  nation  is  not 
an  equal  partner,  because  the  British  Navy 
is  much  the  more  efficient  as  an  actual 
war  machine.  And  it  must  also  be  point- 
ed out  that,  although  the  United  States 
could  have  secured  the  sovereignty  of  the 
seas  if  the  people  had  been  willing  to  pay 
the  price,  the  people  were  not  willing  to 
pay  the  price. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
wholly  unlike  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
and  Japan,  and  are  exactly  like  the  people 
of  France,  in  not  being  willing  to  support 
an  adequate  navy,  except  under  the  stress 
of  imminent  peril.  Admiral  Wemyss 
writes  of  the  Americans :  "  Why  they 
should  want  a  navy  equal  to  that  of  Great 
Britain  is  a  question  difficult  to  answer." 
As  I  was  the  first  man  to  urge  in  print 
that  the  navies  should  be  equal,  and  to 
point  out  that  Great  Britain  did  not  need 
so  large  a  navy  merely  to  keep  from 
starving,  and  that  she  had  always  used  her 
navy  to  increase  her  wealth  and  power,  I 
beg  leave  to  quote  the  following  para- 
graph from  an  essay  that  I  published  in 
the  United  States  Naval  Institute  in  1907: 
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The  real  reason  for  Great  Britain's  having  a 
powerful  navy  applies  with  exact  equality  to  the 
United  States.  Now  that  Great  Britain  has 
proved  how  great  a  navy  is  best  for  her,  we  can 
see  at  once  how  great  a  navy  is  best  for  us. 
That  is — since  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  are  the  wealthiest  countries  in  the  world, 
and  since  the  probability  of  war  between  any 
two  countries  is  least  when  their  navies  are  equal 
in  power — the  maximum  good  would  be  attained 
by  making  the  United  States  Navy  exactly  equal 
to  the  British  Navy. 

Vital  Question  of  Airplanes 

A  notable  feature  of  the  article  of  Ad- 
miral Wemyss  is  his  ignoring  of  the  air- 
plane, or  of  any  possible  development  of 
aeronautics  during  the  ten  years  con- 
templated by  the  treaty.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  a  combined  bombing  and  torpedo 
plane  attack  on  the  German  fleet  was 
being  organized  in  England  when  the 
armistice  supervened,  of  the  tremendous 
strides  in  aviation  that  have  been  made 
since  then,  and  of  the  declarations  by  many 
of  the  ablest  officers  in  all  the  navies  that 
the  airplane  carrier  is  to  supersede  the 
battleship  as  the  capital  ship  par  excel- 
lence, the  omission  is  surprising.  That  it 
constitutes  a  hiatus  of  considerable  magni- 
tude, I  trust  that  it  is  not  discourteous  for 
me  to  intimate.  It  seems  to  make  his 
article  like  some  article  on  strategy  which 
we  may  imagine  some  General  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  to  have  written,  which  dealt 
with  only  the  lance  and  sword  and  bow  as 
weapons,  and  ignored  the  recently  in- 
vented gun  which  had  been  used  with  some 
success  at  Cressy. 

This  leads  me  to  point  out  that  it  is  idle 
to  debate  the  condition  in  which  the  treaty 
has  left  the  navies,  unless  we  think  of  what 
the  navies  will  do  in  the  circumstances.  I 
believe  (and  I  have  excellent  reasons  for 
believing)  that  one  powerful  reason  for 
stopping  the  building  of  battleships  was 
and  is  a  conviction  that,  before  ten  years 
have  passed,  the  bombing  airplane  and  the 
torpedo  plane  will  have  acquired  such  ac^ 
curacy  and  power  as  to  become  the  main 
weapons  in  coast  defense,  while  the  air- 
plane carrier  will  have  ousted  the  present 
battleship  from  her  proud  position  as  the 
mistress  of  the  sea.  That  such  a  thing  is 
possible  I,  with  many  others,  am  con- 
vinced. But  it  is  only  possible  on  the  as- 
sumption that  a  sufficient  effort  is  made 
to  do  it. 


Now,  a  sufficient  effort  may  not  be 
made.  Inertia  may  prove  stronger  than 
progress.  When  we  reflect  that  after  the 
Civil  War,  although  every  battle  had  been 
fought  under  steam,  and  although  it  was 
the  victory  of  the  Monitor  over  the  Merri- 
mac  which  decided  the  success  of  the 
Northern  side,  yet  the  navy  went  back  to 
sails  at  once  and  reverted  to  the  conditions 
and  practices  of  the  days  of  Nelson — 
when  we  reflect  qji  these  things,  we  see 
that  the  ratios  fixed  by  the  conference  may 
be  only  minor  factors  in  determining  the 
naval  situation  that  is  to  result. 

It  is  strange  that  in  all  the  discussions 
concerning  the  international  naval  situa- 
tion, and  in  all  the  prognostications  made 
as  to  what  it  will  develop  into,  it  has  been 
virtually  assumed  that  the  nations  will 
adopt  a  passive  role,  such  as  we  adopt 
toward  the  weather.  Mark  Twain  re- 
marked that  people  talked  a  great  deal 
about  the  weather,  but  that  nobody  did 
anything  about  it.  This  is  exactly  the  line 
of  conduct  that  every  one  seems  to  expect 
the  nations  and  the  navies  to  adopt  regard- 
ing the  naval  situation.  One  is  asked  con- 
tinually if  the  airplane  carrier  is  to  super- 
sede the  battleship,  and  if  the  bombing  air- 
plane and  the  torpedo  plane  are  really  to 
become  the  dominant  weapons  of  naval 
war;  as  if  airplane  carriers  and  airplanes 
were  endowed  with  intelligence  and  will 
power,  and  poor  human  beings  were  to  be 
led  along  by  them.  I  have  always  an- 
swered that  all  depends  on  human  beings; 
that  the  British  can  make  airplanes  domi- 
nant if  they  determine  to  do  so,  and  that 
the  Americans  can  do  the  same,  or  the 
French  or  the  Japanese.  The  potential 
power  resides  in  aircraft,  because  of  their 
ability  to  carry  greater  destructive  forces 
at  higher  speed  than  any  sea-borne  craft; 
but  that  potential  power  will  ever  remain 
merely  potential,  and  therefore  practically 
useless,  unless  somebody  makes  it  kinetic. 
The  British  have  taken  greater  advan- 
tage of  the  potentialities  of  aircraft  than 
the  Americans,  though  both  the  airplane 
and  the  torpedo  plane  were  invented  by 
Americans.  Our  backwardness  was  caused 
originally  by  the  refusal  of  Secretary 
Daniels  to  ask  for  appropriations  for 
aeronautics  before  we  entered  the  war, 
because  it  put  us  so  far  behind  the  Brit- 
ish  that  we  have   as  yet  been   unable  to 
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overtake  them.  France  had  an  airplane 
carrier,  La  Foudre,  ten  years  ago,  in  1912! 
The  British  used  airplane  carriers  through- 
out the  war,  and  now  have  seven.  We 
know  that  the  Japanese  possessed  one  a 
year  ago  that  had  been  specially  con- 
structed, and  yet  we  have  had  none  until 
this  year,  and  those  we  have  now  are 
merely  two  converted  craft  that  are  slow 
makeshifts  at  the  best.  To  render  the 
matter  worse,  Congress  at  its  last  session 
refused  to  appropriate  a  cent  to  build  any! 
The  vital  point,  therefore,  is  not  how 
the  conference  limited  the  navies,  but  what 
the  nations  owning  those  navies  are  going 
to  do  about  it.  The  present  indications 
are  that  the  British  and  the  Japanese  are 
going   to   continue  to   strain   every   nerve 


to  do  the  best  possible  for  their  navies, 
under  the  limitations  imposed,  and  that 
the  Americans  and  the  French  are  not. 
The  plain  reason  is  that  the  British  and 
the  Japanese  have  "  the  will  to  win  "  (as 
they  always  have  had),  and  that  the 
Americans  and  the  French  have  not. 

An  irritating  reflection  is  that  a  mod- 
erate amount  of.  wisdom  and  foresight  in 
Congress  and  the  people  would  prompt 
them  to  utilize  our  unrivaled  wealth  and 
inventive  genius  to  grasp  world-wide  su- 
premacy in  the  air  —  a  supremacy  that 
would  assure  us  an  immeasurably  greater 
return  in  security,  prosperity  and  power 
than  Great  Britain  ever  enjoyed  because 
of  her  supremacy  on  the  sea. 


EGYPT  DRAFTING  A  CONSTITUTION 


[Period  Ended  June  10,  1922] 


"Q  RAFTING  of  the  Constitution  for 
Egypt  is  proceeding  slowly  under 
the  Government  commission  headed  by 
Rushdi  Pasha.  The  project  calls  for  a 
Parliament  of  two  chambers,  the  members 
of  the  House  to  be  elected  by  popular  vote 
and  the  Senate  to  be  appointed  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive, thus  placing  a  check  on  the  Na- 
tionalists. In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
there  will  be  one  Deputy  to  each  75,000 
inhabitants.  Voters  must  be  twenty  years 
old  and  pay  the  minimum  land  tax.  This 
is  expected  to  give  a  House  of  175  elected 
Deputies.  The  Constitution  may  be  adopted 
in  September,  and  then  the  elections  will 
follow  in  November. 

Lord  Allenby  remains  in  Egypt  with 
10,000  British  soldiers  under  his  command 
and  the  capitulations  remain  in  force,  with 
the  United  States  determined  to  claim  their 
advantage.  As  the  British  advisers  depart 
there  are  signs  of  a  return  to  the  rule  of 
the  pashas.  Sarwat,  the  Premier,  is  striv- 
ing to  get  all  the  friends  of  his  party,  the 
Moderates,  to  office,  irrespective  of  merit; 
the  Nationalists  are  talking  of  electing 
Zaglul  to  the  Chamber,  but  Britain  may  re- 


fuse to  repatriate  him  from  the  Seychelles 
Islands,  in  which  case  trouble  is  likely. 

There  has  been  the  lowest  Nile  on  record 
this  season  and  the  Nationalists  tell  the 
ignorant  natives  in  Lower  Egypt  that  the 
British  have  shut  off  the  water  supply  in 
the  Sudan.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  White 
Nile  is  practically  dry  from  Gondokoro  to 
Nibuelo,  near  Lake  Albert,  for  the  first 
time  on  record,  and  no  steamers  can  navi- 
gate above  Rajaf. 

Wilfred  Cave,  a  British  officer,  assistant 
commandant  of  police  in  Cairo,  was  shot 
and  killed  on  May  24  while  returning 
home  from  a  bicycling  trip.  Six  bullets  of 
different  kinds  were  found  in  his  body, 
showing  that  there  was  more  than  one  as- 
sassin. 

The  Egyptian  Agricultural  Syndicate  is 
agitating  for  the  Government  to  buy 
greater  quantities  of  cotton  from  the  mar- 
ket at  Alexandria,  as  the  2,500  bales  first 
purchased  did  not  sufficiently  bull  the  mar- 
ket. It  was  stated  in  Cairo  on  May  18  that 
the  Government  had  no  funds  available, 
but  was  anxious  to  placate  the  syndicate, 
fearing  the  hostility  of  that  body,  com- 
posed of  powerful  laiid  owners. 


A  SQUARE  DEAL  FOR 
PROHIRITION 

By  William  H.  Anderson,  LL.  D. 

state    Superintendent    Anti-Saloon    League    of    New    Yorlc    and 
President   "  Allied   Citizens   of  America,   Inc.,    to   Uphold  Amer- 
ican  Ideals   and    the   United   States   Constitution  " 

The  purpose  of  this  drticle  is  to  show:  (J)  That  prohibition  has  not  had  any- 
thing like  a  fair  test.  (2)  That  the  thing  which  it  is  proposed  to  substitute  for 
prohibition  has  had  a  fair  test  and  has  been  repudiated,  (3)  That  even  on  the 
basis  of  the  cities  selected  by  the  wets  themselves,  prohibition,  in  spite  of  im- 
perfect enforcement,  has  been  beneficial.  (4)  That  even  the  beer  proposition 
has  been  tried  with  unsatisfactory  results  and  has  also  been  repudiated 


THE  claim   of  the  opponents  of  pro- 
hibition is  that  prohibition  has  been 
in  force  over  two  years,  has  had  a 
fair  test  and  has  not  given  satisfactory  re- 
sults; therefore  it  is  a  failure  and  should 
be  repealed. 

This  conclusion  would  be  sound  if  the 
premises  were  right,  for  the  advocates  of 
prohibition  are  ready 
to  abide  by  the  acid 
test  of  results,  and  if 
after  a  fair  test  pro- 
hibition does  not 
prove  beneficial  there 
will  be  no  tenable 
argument  against  its 
repeal  or  modifica- 
tion. What  consti- 
tutes a  fair  test  is  a 
question  of  fact  to  be 
decided  in  harmony 
with  the  sound  judg- 
ment and  sense  of 
fairness  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

The  liquor  traffic 
has  existed  in  some 
form  since  before  our 
beginning  as  a  na- 
tion. The  system  of 
so-called  "  r  e  g  u  1  a- 
tion "  and  high  li- 
cense was  in  opera- 
tion for  approximate- 
ly fifty  years.  The 
answer  of  the  advo- 
cates of  prohibition 
to    the    charge    that 
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prohibition  has  failed  to  make  good  on  the 
promises  made  in  its  behalf  and  the  hopes 
entertained  for  it  is  that  after  nearly  half 
a  century  of  test  and  opportunity  the  sys- 
tem of  "  regulation  "  was  such  a  notorious 
failure  and  the  liquor  traffic  under  it  had 
become  so  generally  branded  by  courts  of 
last  resort  as  a  major  cause  of  crime,  in- 
sanity and  pauperism, 
subject  to  outlawry 
at  the  people's  will, 
that  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  nation,  con- 
trolling nine-tenths 
of  its  area,  had  pro- 
hibited the  liquor 
traffic  by  State  or  lo- 
cal action  before  na- 
t  i  o  n  a  1  prohibition 
went  into  effect.  Of 
3,030  counties  in  the 
United  States  in  1918, 
according  to  the 
Rand-McNally  Com- 
mercial Atlas,  2,392 
were  reported  dry  on 
Jan.  1,  1918.  In 
New  York  State  — 
where  the  same  op- 
ponents of  prohibi- 
tion who  now  com- 
plain because  there 
was  no  bogus  "  refer- 
endum "  on  national 
prohibition,  t  h  e  m  - 
selves  blocked  for 
twenty       years       an 
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honest,  binding  referendum  in  every 
city  in  New  York  State  —  the  people 
in  650  of  the  932  towns  of  the  State,  many 
of  them  including  large  villages,  outlawed 
the  liquor  traffic  in  spite  of  a  four-pronged 
proposition  on  the  ballot  designed  to  tempt 
the  voters  to  admit  some  kind  of  a  license, 
and  on  the  first  and  only  chance  given  the 
cities  to  vote  39  out  of  57  voted,  of  which 
20  voted  dry. 

Present  Wet  Program  Once  Definitely 
Repudiated. 

In  short,  the  thing  for  which  the  op- 
ponents of  prohibition  now  propose  that 
prohibition  shall  be  abandoned  has  been 
repudiated  by  practically  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  American  Na- 
tion on  a  direct  vote  after  repeated  State 
and  local  tests  of  both  policies  covering 
practically  two  generations. 

Most  of  the  communities  which  early 
reached  a  normal  level  of  sentiment  on 
this  question  have  refused  for  from  ten  to 
twenty  years  to  reverse  their  dry  vote.  And 
after  the  passage  of  the  Webb-Kenyon  act 
in  1913,  which  for  the  first  time  gave  pro- 
hibition States  a  chance  to  enforce  their 
own  laws  free  from  interference  from  the 
outside,  not  a  single  State,  in  spite  of  most 
desperate  efforts,  backed  by  the  lavish  con- 
tributions of  a  frightened  and  desperate 
liquor  traffic,  abandoned  prohibition  for 
the  previously  repudiated  policy  of  license 
and  "  regulation."  On  the  contrary,  they 
rolled  up  tremendously  increased  majori- 
ties, even  against  beer  only.  For  example, 
the  majority  against  license  in  Colorado 
the  first  time  was  11,572,  whereas  the  ma- 
jority against  the  proposal  to  substitute 
beer  for  prohibition  was  85,792.  On  the 
first  vote  Denver  as  a  city  voted  wet,  but 
on  the  second  vote  the  City  of  Denver  itself 
returned  a  dry  majority.  In  Washington 
prohibition  was  adopted  by  18,632.  The 
wets  brought  a  vote  on  two  propositions. 
The  general  liquor  measure  was  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  215,036,  and  even  the 
beer  measure  was  defeated  by  146,556.  On 
the  first  vote  the  City  of  Seattle  voted  wet, 
but  on  the  second  vote  Seattle  itself  voted 
dry.  Michigan  voted  dry  by  68,624.  The 
liquor  interests  forced  a  vote  on  a  beer  and 
wine  amendment  on  April  7,  1919,  after 
the  ratification  of  national  prohibition,  and 
were  defeated  by  207,520. 


National  prohibition  was  not  an  accident 
or  the  result  of  snap  judgment.  Former 
President  Taft,  now  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  the  most 
eminent  of  the  opponents  of  prohibition, 
called  attention  in  1919  to  the  fact  that 
the  liquor  traffic  had  had  forty  years' 
warning;  and  The  Morning  Telegraph  of 
New  York,  the  one  daily  which  caters  es- 
pecially to  the  liberal  element  but  insists 
that  the  facts  be  faced,  said  editorially  on 
Sept.   16,  1921: 

All  the  talk  about  prohibition  being  "  put  over 
on  the  sly"  is  rot.  It  had  been  discussed  more 
than  any  other  one  policy,  not  excepting  the 
tariff,  for  forty  years.  Congress  knew  exactly 
what  it  was  doing,  and  thQ  several  States  rati- 
fying the  amendment  were  carrying  out  the 
will  of  the  people. 

Further  proof  of  the  practical  test  of 
license  and  the  so-called  "  regulation " 
which  failed  to  regulate  is  afforded  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  early  days  not  only 
did  most  of  the  States  that  voted  dry  soon 
go  back  wet,  but  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  villages  and  nearly  all  of  the  cities, 
either  large  or  small,  that  voted  dry  in 
the  early  days  of  local  option  very  soon, 
usually  at  the  next  election,  reverted  to  the 
license 'system  for  about  the  same  reasons 
now  urged,  many  of  them  only  to  vote 
dry  again  at  the  first  opportunity.  They 
had  a  working  comparison  of  both  policies, 
and  most  of  them  finally  settled  on  pro- 
hibition. 

Judge  Taft,  in  a  syndicated  special 
editorial  article  shortly  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  fixed 
ten  years  as  the  time  required  for  a  test 
of  prohibition.  This  proposal  by  the  fair- 
est and  most  sportsmanlike  as  well  as  the 
most  prominent  opponent  of  prohibition, 
in  connection  with  his  explicit  statement 
that  even  its  opponents  must  join  in  en- 
forcing and  observing  it  as  the  only  way 
to  secure  a  real  test,  means  ten  years  under 
actual  enforcement  before  there  can  be 
basis  for  a  case  for  repeal  or  amendment. 

A  condition  of  "  rum  rebellion "  is 
neither  enforcement  nor  prohibition.  It  es- 
tablishes nothing  except  that  the  liquor 
traffic  is  still  the  same  lawless  institution 
it  was  when  the  American  Nation  outlawed 
it  in  the  face  of  conclusive  proof  all  over 
the  country  that  prohibition  prohibits  bet- 
ter than  regulation  regulates,  and  that  it 
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Table   No.    I. 


CRIME  UNDER  PROHIBITION  IN  TWENTY-FIVE 
AMERICAN  CITIES 

Giving  the  two  full  years  prior  to  prohibition  and  the  two  full  years  after. 


Philadelphia   .... 

Detroit    

Boston 

Baltimore 

Pittsburgh 

Buffalo    

San  Francisco  .  .  . 

Milwaukee    

Cincinnati 

Minneapolis   .... 

St.  Paul  . 

Akron,  Ohio  .... 
Birmingham  .... 

Richmond 

New  Haven 

Dallas    

Paterson    

Springfield,  Mass. 

Des  Moines 

Trenton 

Salt  Lake  City  .  .  . 

Albany  

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Spokane    

Portland,  Ore.    .  . 

Grand  Total  .  . 


Population. 


,823,779 
995,678 
748,060 
733,826 
588,343 
506,775 
506,676 
457,147 
401,247 
380,582 
234,698 
208,435 
178,806 
171,667 
162,537 
158,976 
135,875 
129,614 
126,468 
119,289 
118,110 
113,344 
109,694 
104,437 
258,288 


4,079,770 


Arrests,    All    Causes. 


1917  &  1918     1920  &  1921 


190,080 

81,634 

198,859 

111,223 

118,863 

71,755 

93,080 

22,146 

48,305 

24,878 

15,394 

21,234 

20,888 

22,206 

21,517 

39,776 

12,767 

6,848 

18,213 

12,275 

18,952 

10,183 

9,394 

8,064 

27,918 


156,141 

113,980 

130,978 

96.590 

78,412 

56,682 

55,900 

24,065 

40,125 

28,482 

15,710 

22,762 

29,599 

28,238 

16,399 

61,906 

7,867 

7,358 

13,941 

11,270 

14,233 

7,262 

8,486 

13,665 

49,854 


1,226  i52   !   1,089,905 
I 


Arrests,    Intoxication. 


1917  &  1918    1920  &  1921 


Decrease,  dry  years:  all  causes,  136,547;    intoxication,  166,989 


77,628 

25,257 

128,341 

12,681 

52,491 

27,520 

3,156 

1,829 

3,848 

2,098 

7,415 

9,974 

942 

3,830 

9,369 

6,906 

3,224 

3,809 

6,712 

3,202 

7,127 

3,592 

2,424 

2,127- 

2,609 

408,111 


47,986 

12,335 

52,787 

5,043 

19,948 

15,768 

7,812 

1,275 

998 

7,606 

5,552 

6,973 

2,389 

3,516 

2,364 

2,557 

1,266 

1,514 

2,831 

1,704 

1,317 

1,044 

2,294 

1,861 

5,380 


241,122 


will  be  easier  to  enforce  complete  pro« 
hibition  than  it  was  to  enforce  the  partial 
prohibition  contained  in  the  license  and 
so-called  "  regulatory  "  laws. 

Not  "  Prohibition,"  but  Liquor 

The  consequences  of  a  sustained  move- 
ment for  nullification,  which  includes  an 
effort  to  discredit  the  law  by  violating  it 
as  proof  that  enforcement  of  it  is  im- 
possible, are  not  results  of  "  prohibition." 
They  are  merely  a  liquor  "  hang-over " 
aggravated  by  the  sort  of  anarchy  that 
will  prevail  if  the  amendment  is  nullified 
while  it  is  still  in  full  force  so  far  as  legal 
sanction  is  concerned. 


The  astounding  and  appalling  spec- 
tacle of  captains  of  industry,  leaders  in 
the  business  and  professional  world,  per- 
sonally violating  the  prohibition  law  aa 
though  it  were  a  joke,  cannot  be  accounted 
for  on  any  other  basis  than  the  disin- 
tegrating influence  upon  society  of  long' 
continued  public  consent,  for  a  price,  to 
the  traffic  in  alcoholic  liquors  for  bever- 
age purposes.  The  fanatical  demand  for  in- 
toxicating liquor  to  satisfy  the  thirst  of 
those  who  are  addicts  to  alcohol,  either 
moderately  or  in  excess,  in  utter  disregard 
of  considerations  of  public  welfare  and 
the  protection  of  helpless  women  and  chil- 
dren, cannot  be  accounted  for  upon  any 
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other  basis  than  the  direct  degenerating 
influence  of  alcohol  upon  the  human  mind 
and  body,  regardless  of  social  standing  or 
financial  rating.  Instead  of  being  reasons 
for  the  repeal  of  the  law,  these  things  are 
the  strongest  possible  arguments  for  the 
retention  of  it  until  there  is  an  opportunity 
for  the  settlement  of  this  question  on  its 
merits  by  a  public  that  is  not  alcoholized. 

Prohibition  cannot  have  a  fair  test  until 
its  enforcement  is  in  the  hands  of  those 
in  favor  of  the  policy  to  be  enforced,  or 
else  politics  becomes  so  de-alcoholized 
that  the  common  run  of  officials  elected 
on  the  issue  of  enforcement  will,  in  fact, 
faithfully  discharge  the  obligations  of  their 
oath  of  office. 

It  is  neither  fair  nor  reasonable  to  claim 
that  prohibition  has  had  a  fair  test  when 
many  of  the  early  prohibition  enforce- 
ment agents,  recommended  by  wet  Con- 
gressm.en,  were  bootleggers  and  ex-con- 
victs, some  of  whom  have  already  been 
sent  to  the  Federal  penitentiary,  with 
others  on  their  way,  and  when  the  Fed- 
eral enforcement  unit  is  even  now  just 
barely  getting  clean  of  a  situation  which 
is  the  direct  result  of  the  blighting  and 
corrupting  influence  of  the  liquor  traffic 
on  politics. 

It  is  absurd  to  say  prohibition  has  had  a 
fair  test,  when,  solely  because  of  the  still 
persistent  blighting,  demoralizing,  degen 
erating  and  all-around  debauching  in- 
fluence of  the  liquor  traffic.  Grand  Juries 
in  many  wet  centres,  especially  when  under 
the  coaching  of  District  Attorneys,  them- 
selves the  product  of  saloon  politics,  have 
refused  to  indict  in  cases  that  were  abso- 
lutely clear,  and  trial  juries  have  refused 
to  convict  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  evi- 
dence for  the  State  was  conclusive.  Neither 
has  prohibition  had  a  fair  test  when  still 
too  many  Judges,  themselves  originally 
saloon  politicians  elevated  to  the  bench  by 
the  operation  of  liquor  politics  for  reasons 
which  can  be  imagined  in  the  light  of  past 
prejudices  and  present  practice,  impose 
merely  nominal  fines  upon  hardened  and 
repeated  violators  of  the  law  for  profit, 
thus  erecting  a  cheap  system  of  judicial 
license.  The  handicap  imposed  by  this 
sort  of  abuse  is  just  well  on  the  way  to- 
ward removal. 

All  these  things,  instead  of  proving  the 
failure    of    "  prohibition,"    prove    merely 


that  through  its  degradation  of  politics  the 
liquor  traffic  in  a  great  many  centres  that 
were  wet  until  national  prohibition  became 
legally  binding  has  been  able  for  the  time 
to*  prevent  anything  like  the  complete  reali- 
zation of  prohibition.  This  proof  of  the 
power  of  even  an  outlawed  traffic  to  thwart 
the  people's  will  constitutes  a  conclusive 
reason  for  an  actual  trial  under  fair  con- 
ditions. 

Illegal  Traffic  Destroying  Itself 

The  very  same  sort  of  excesses  that 
proved  that  "  regulation  "  was  a  failure  as 
a  regulator,  that  limited  prohibition  was 
inadequate  and  drove  the  people  to  State 
and  national  prohibition  as  the  logical  and 
inevitable  next  step,  are  already  operating 
to  drive  even  those  who  were  not  friends 
of  prohibition  in  the  first  place  to  it  as,  to 
them,  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  When  that 
state  of  mind  is  reached  by  a  large  con- 
servative section  of  the  public;  when  it  is 
understood  that  the  amendment  cannot  be 
repealed  and  that  the  sale  of  liquor  suffi- 
ciently intoxicating  to  start  an  alcoholic 
habit  among  those  not  now  addicted  to  its 
use  is  a  violation  of  the  amendment,  and 
when  it  is  realized  that  the  only  alternative 
under  the  amendment  is  either  law  enforce- 
ment to  the  end  of  ultimate  law  observance 
or  else  anarchy,  most  of  the  present  diffi- 
culties, largely  psychological,  will  disap- 
pear. That  is,  the  very  things  cited  by  the 
wets  as  proof  of  the  failure  of  prohibition 
are  the  things  that  will  not  only  bring  but 
compel  its  ultimate  success. 

The  home-brew  fad  is  playing  out.  The 
bootleggers  are  killing  off  many  of  their 
best  customers  and  scaring  off  the  more 
intelligent  of  the  others.  Flouting  the  law 
when  it  becomes  a  boomerang  and  one 
acquires  no  martyr's  crown  is  losing  pres- 
tige as  an  indoor  sport.  And  when  the 
"  sober  "  business  men  —  bankers,  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  lawyers  and  others 
— comprehend  that  participation  in  or  con- 
sent to  violation  of  a  law  that  runs  counter 
to  their  appetites  and  prejudices  gives  the 
greatest  possible  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
unkempt  radical  who  declaims  from  the 
soap-box  on  the  street  corner  against  the 
laws  recognizing  the  rights  of  private  prop- 
erty which  protect  the  interests  owned  by 
or  committed  to  these  men  of  affairs,  the 
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phantasmagoria  will  be  over,  except  for  a 
slight  and  brief  headache,  and  we  will  get 
down  to  a  real  test. 

The  situation  never  settled  down  in  any 
State  until  the  liquor  traffic  had  run  its 
course,  which  included  driving  away  from 
itself  practically  all  the  respectable,  law- 
abiding  element  in  the  citizenship.  There 
is  nothing  new  in  the  existing  national  sit- 
uation. It  is  new  only  to  those  who  delib- 
erately or  fatuously  shut  their  eyes  to  what 
was  happening  in  the  nation  outside  of  the 
big  wet  cities.  The  advocates  of  prohibi- 
tion, understanding  all  this,  are  making 
their  preparations  to  resist  nullification 
until  the  common  sense  of  the  American 
nation  becomes  sober  in  every  respect. 

If  the  argument  that  the  prohibition  law 
makes  criminals  and  that  the  way  to  stop 
it  is  to  repeal  the  law  be  sound,  then  steal- 
ing could  be  stopped  by  repealing  the  law 
against  it  and  every  prison  could  be  im- 
mediately emptied  on  that  basis.  But  the 
acts  would  not  stop. 

The  opponents  of  prohibition,  unfortu- 
nately for  themselves,  claim  too  much;  for 
example,  that  prohibition  is  responsible 
for  the  business  depression  and  the  unem- 
ployment which  came  as  a  result  of  post- 
war deflation,  and  that  a  "  wave  of  crimi- 
nality which  is  sweeping  the  country  "  is 
due  to  prohibition,  when  the  truth  is 
that  European  nations  which  have  not  pro- 
hibition have  a  far  more  serious  crime  sit- 
uation, and  but  for  prohibition  the  unset- 
tled financial  conditions  would  have 
caused  vastly  greater  suffering. 

Wet  Juggling  with  Figures 

One  of  the  prize  exhibits  of  those  who 
advocajte  the  repeal  or  modification  of  pro- 
hibition is  a  table  which  purports  to  show 
crime  under  prohibition  in  thirty  American 
cities,*  which,  if  not  actually  designed  to 
deceive,  is  misleading  in  fact  and  utterly 
inconclusive  when  analyzed.  In  the  first 
place,  it  compares  two  prohibition  years 
with  each  other,  which  does  not  prove  any 
more  as  to  the  eff^ect  of  prohibition  on 
crime  than  would  the  comparison  of  two 
wet  years  with  each  other.  The  only  fair 
basis  of  comparison  for  this  purpose  is  to 
compare  dry  years  with  wet  years.     There- 

■    *See  tablo  in  June  Current  History,  page  379. 


fore  I  shall  give  a  table  of  figures  (Table 
No.  1 )  which  were  obtained  by  the  Statisti- 
cal Bureau  of  the  Legal  Department  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  of  New  York  direct 
from  the  officials  of  126  cities  in  thirty 
States.  As  twenty-five  of  the  thirty  cities 
selected  by  the  opponents  of  prohibition 
as  best  serving  their  purpose  are  ,in  this 
larger  list,  I  shalh  simplify  the  exposure 
of  the  reliability  of  wet  figures  by  confin- 
ing myself  to  those  cities  put  on  the  wit- 
ness stand  by  the  wets  themselves.  The 
cities  in  the  wet  list  left  out  of  this  are 
Denver,  Hartford,  Kansas  City,  Louisville 
and  Oakland,  concerning  which  we  have 
not  sufficient  data  to  justify  a  statement. 

Instead  of  comparing  1920  with  1921  as 
the  wets  do,  I  have  compared  1920  and 
1921,  the  first  two  years  of  prohibition, 
with  1917  and  1918,  the  last  two  years  of 
license,  1919  being  eliminated  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  so-called  war  prohibition  went 
into  effect  on  the  first  of  July  of  that  year. 
I  have  also  picked  out  the  figures  for  "  in- 
toxication," which  is  very  simple,  instead 
of  combining  intoxication  with  "  disorder- 
ly conduct  "  as  the  wets  have  done. 

The  total  of  the  arrests  for  all  causes 
for  1917  and  1918  in  these  twenty-five  of 
the  thirty  cities  selected  by  the  wets  was 
1,226,452.  This  includes  the  period  when 
many  men  were  abroad  and  those  at  home 
were  in  a  state  of  more  or  less  exaltation 
due  to  sacrificial  effort  up  to  the  signing 
of  the  armistice  only  a  little  over  a  month 
before  the  conclusion  of  this  period.  Dur- 
ing the  prohibition  years  1920  and  1921, 
in  spite  of  what  (with  what  degree  of  ac- 
curacy I  do  not  presume  to  say)  has  been 
called  a  world-wide  crime  wave,  with  un- 
employment, demobilization  and  deflation, 
notwithstanding  fading  idealism  and  in- 
creasing tendency  toward  crimes  of  vio- 
lence because  of  the  direct  and  indirect  ef- 
fect of  the  war  and  in  the  face  of  the  gen- 
eral slump  in  morale  if  not  morals  which 
was  felt  even  by  the  churches,  the  arrests 
for  all  causes  were  -1^089,905,  a  decrease 
of  136,457.  •   ; 

The  figures  showing- arrests  for  "  intoxi- 
cation "  alone  are  more  significant.  For 
the  license  years  1917  and  1918,  when  the 
country  was  on  its  good  behavior,  when 
millions  of  men  if  not  in  France  were  in 
cantonments   or  in   training  camps  which 
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had  their  own  prohibition  zones,  the  total 
was  408,111  in  these  twenty-five  cities 
picked  by  the  wets  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses; whereas  for  the  two  prohibition 
years  1920  and  1921,  in  spite  of  the  al- 
leged saturnalia  of  intoxication,  the  total 
arrests  in  these  cities  number  241,122,  a 
decrease  of  166,989,  or  over  45  per  cent. 
This  is  conclusive  enough  to  stand  alone 
without  pointing  out  various  factors  which 
would  make  the  case  stronger. 

Of  the  twenty-five  cities  set  out  in  this 
table  only  Birmingham,  Minneapolis  and 
Portland,  Ore.,  show  an  increase  in  the  ar- 
rests for  intoxication.  These  are  cities  that 
were  voted  dry  before  national  prohibition 
went  into  effect,  two  of  them  by  State  ac- 
tion before  national  prohibition  became  ef- 
fective and  the  other  one  under  local  op- 
tion. Seven  of  these  cities  show  an  in- 
crease in  the  total  of  "  all  arrests." 
All  but  two  were  dry  by  State  action 
before  national  prohibition  became  ef- 
fective, and  those  two  show  only  a  very 
slight  increase.  If  places  were  already 
under  prohibition  before  national  prohibi- 
tion became  operative,  it  is  fairly  con- 
clusive that  something  else  than  prohibi- 
tion is  responsible  for  the  increase  in  "  all 
arrests  "  during  1920  and  1921  over  1917 
and  1918,  which  bears  out  the  general  con- 
tention of  the  friends  of  prohibition.  For 
example,  there  has  been  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  many  places  in  the  last  few  years 
in  arrests  for  traffic  violations  in  an  effort 
to  reduce  the  fatalities  and  menace  from 
reckless  automobile  driving.  The  truth  is 
that  the  small  increase  of  1921  over  1920 
was  due  in  some  places  to  letting  down, 
and  in  others  to  tightening  up  in  enforce- 
ment. 

Another  sample  of  wet  selection  of  fig- 
ures is  found  in  the  statement  that  in  1920 
convictions  for  drunkenness  in  England 
and  Wales  totaled  95,000  in  round  num- 
bers, but  that  the  regulations  were  relaxed 
in  1921  and  the  drunkenness  convictions 
dropped  to  77,789.  We  do  not  know 
where  they  got  the  alleged  figures  for  1920, 
but  we  do  know  that,  using  round  figures, 
the  convictions  for  1918,  the  year  of  very 
severe  restriction,  were  only  29,000 ;  where- 
as, with  some  relaxation  after  the  armi- 
stice, in  1919  they  jumped  to  57,000,  and 
under  further  relaxation  in   1920,  to  the 


95,000  quoted.  Even  if  the  wet  report  of 
77,789  for  1921  is  correct,  there  were  more 
than  two  and  a  half  times  as  many  convic- 
tions for  drunkenness  in  1921  as  during 
the  period  of  greatest  restriction. 

Table  No.  2  shows  the  result  of  the  sur- 
vey of  the  effect  of  prohibition  on  family 
welfare  just  finished  by  the  American  As- 
sociation for  Organizing  Family  Social 
Work  in  New  York  and  the  Boston  Family 
Welfare  Society,  neither  of  which  is  a  pro- 
hibition organization.  The  table  speaks 
for  itself. 

The  opponents  of  prohibition  now  pro- 
pose that  beer  should  be  legalized.  This 
means  alcohol,  because  it  is  a  fact  and  a 
matter  of  record  that  the  cereal  beverages 
or  near-beers  are  made  as  standard  beer 
and  then  de-alcoholized,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  the  amount  of  alcoholic  con- 
tent. It  is  likewise  true  as  a  mere  matter 
of  mathematics  that  there  was  as  much  al- 
cohol in  the  average  drink  of  whisky  as 
in  the  average  drink  of  ordinary  beer. 

Beer  also  Tried  and  Repudiated 

The  legalization  of  beer  is  utterly  im- 
practicable because  the  brewers  have  al- 
ways been  lawless.  As  far  back  as  1865 
David  A.  Wells,  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  said  in  a  public  address:  "By 
tatistical  reports  it  has  been  proved  that 
6,000,000  barrels  of  beer  are  brewed  an- 
nually, while  only  2,500,000  pay  taxes."  It 
has  been  published  recently  that  of  some 
500  breweries  which  have  permits  to  make 
the  near-beer,  280  have  already  been 
caught  making  stronger  beer.  In  between 
these  two  extremes  of  date  is  a  continuous 
record  of  shameless  evasion  and  defiance 
of  the  law,  much  of  which  became  a  public 
record  through  investigation  by  the 
United  States  Senate.  The  brewers  now 
say  that  the  saloon  was  evil,  and  ought 
never  to  return.  They  ought  to  know,  for 
they  owned  or  controlled  about  nine-tenths 
of  the  saloons.  If  beer  should  be  legalized 
it  would  be  lawful  to  have  a  place  from 
which  to  sell  it.  Whatever  that  might  be 
called,  it  would  in  fact  be  a  saloon. 

Chief  Justice  Taft,  now  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  said  in  1920  in  a 
letter  to  The  Chicago  Tribune,  which  he 
asked  that  newspaper  to  publish  because  it 
had  inaccurately  reported  him: 

As    a   matter   of   fact,   I   am   not   in   favor   of 
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Table   No.    II. 

SURVEY    OF    THE    EFFECT    OF    PROinBriTON 
ON    FAMILY    WELFARE 

By  the  American  Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work,   New  York,  and 
the     Boston     Family     Welfare     Society. 


Tear 


St  Louis  ProvidentAssocia- n917 
ation    U921 

Chicago  United  Charities  .  jiqgi 

Boston  Family  Welfare  So- Cl 917 

ciety 1 1921 

Pawtucket,    R.    I..    Assoc,  r  1917 

Charities [  1921 

Painville,    N.    J..    Charity  C 1917 

Organizations (1921 

Atlantic  City  Welfare   Bu-n917 

reau     11921 

Newport,  R.  I.,  C.  O.  S.  .  .  fj^^]^ 

Portland,     Maine,     Assoc.  [1917 

Charities 11921 

Newhurgh,  N.    Y.,    Assoc.  (1917 

Charities 1 1921 

Cleveland,      Ohio,     Assoc,  j  1917 

Charities     U921 

LaCrosse,  Wis.,  Social  Serv.  n917 

Society   f  1921 

Portland,  Ore.,  Pub.  Wel-j  1917 

fare  Bureau '  1921 

N.Y.  Charity  Organization  (1917 

Soc.    (1)    h921 

Hartford,      Conn.,     Char.  (1917 

Organization    n921 

Washington,    D.  C.  Assoc.  J 1921 

Charities h921 

Rochestoer,  N.Y.,  So.  Wei-  (1917 

fare  League   n921 

Providence,   R.   L,  Soc.  for  1 1917 

Organizing  Charity  (2) .  .  <  1921 


Families 
Under    Care 


3,563 

3,283 

7,507 

5,547 

3,589 

3,057 

508 

975 

416 

525 

961 

974 

484 

373 

277 

387 

343 

432 

4.571 

9,359 

180 

203 

1,280 

2,577 

4,204 

2,346 

518 

535 

2,410 

1,497 

689 

892 

1,636 

1,450 


Familes  in 
Which  Drink 
was  a  factor 


412 
23 

625 
61 

984 

73 

17 

0 

72 

16 

67 

12 

48 

12 

43 

3 

220 

2 

782 

245 

46 

4 

5 

15 

972 

196 

143 

9 

434 

67 

140 

34 

106 

4 


Per- 
centage 


11.6 
0.7 
8.3 
1.1 

27.4 
2.4 
3.3 
0.0 

17.3 
3.0 
9.1 
1.2 
9.9 
3.2 

15.5 
0.8 

64.1 
0.5 

17.1 
2.6 

25.6 
2.0 
0.4 
0.6 

23.1 
8.4 

27.6 
1.7 

18.0 
4.5 

20.3 
3.8 
6.5 
0.3 


Percentagre 
Decrease 


94.0 

86.7 
91.3 
100.0 
83.3 
82.1 
68.8 
95.3 
99.1 
84.8 
91.3 
40.0* 
64.1 
93.7 
75.1 
81.4 
95.0 


Closed 


(1) 


M; 


I'';i,ctor  ('i: 


*[n( 


amending  the  Volstead  act  in  respect  to  the 
amount  of  permissible  alcohol  in  beverages.  I 
am  not  in  favor  of  allowing  light  wines  and 
beer  to  be  sold  under  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment. I  believe  it  would  defeat  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment.  No  such  di.ctinction  as  that 
between  wines  and  beer  on  the  one  hand  and 
spirituous  liquors  on  the  other  is  practicable  as 
a  i)olice   measure. 

I    did    not    favor     national     prohibition     when 


it  was  an  issue.  It  has  been  adopted  '  under 
constitutional  forms  by  the  people,  and  it  should 
be  enforced  in  good  faith.  Any  such  loophole  as 
light  wines  and  beer  would  make  an  amendment 
a  laughing  stock. 

This  from  an  opponent  of  prohibition 
who  now  holds  the  most  exalted  judicial 
position  in  the  world,  in  which,  if  alive, 
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he  will  have  to  pass  upon  the  validity  of 
liberctlizing  legislation  if  any  is  ever 
passed,  is  about  as  nearly  conclusive  as 
anything  outside  of  a  formal  decision  can 
be;  it  means  that  any  purported  legaliza- 
tion of  beer  which  contains  enough  al- 
cohol to  satisfy  those  who  are  objecting 
to  prohibition  will,  in  fact,  be  nullification 
of  the  prohibition  amendment. 

The  beer  experiment  has  been  tried  and 
rejected.  England  tried  it  as  far  back  as 
1830  in  an  attempt  to  lessen  the  consump- 
tion of  distilled  liquors  by  permitting  beer 
saloons  without  a  license  fee,  the  reported 
result  being  that  while  beer  consumption 
rose  25  per  cent,  in  the  next  five  years, 
the  consumption  of  spirits  also  rose  8  per 
cent. 

In  1858  the  State  of  Iowa,  then  under 
prohibition,  amended  its  law  to  allow  beer 
and  certain  wines,  and  found  that  the  bee^ 
saloons  sold  whisky  in  the  guise  of  beer. 

Massachusetts  tried  it.  According  to 
the  report  of  Canadian  Commissioners  sent 
about  1874  or  1875  to  inquire  into  the 
workings  of  the  prohibitory  law,  there  were 
committed  to  the  Suffolk  County  jail,  Bos- 
ton, in  1867  under  the  dry  regime,  3,736 
persons.  In  1870,  when  beer  was  legalized 
but  nothing  else  was,  there  were  5,262,  a 
difference  in  favor  of  prohibition  of  1,562. 
There  were  committed  to  the  city  prison  of 
Boston  in  1867  under  the  dry  regime 
10,429,  and  in  1870,  a  wet  year,  with  only 
beer  legalized,  12,862,  a  difference  in 
favor  of  prohibition  of  2,433.  This  re- 
port, quoting  Judge  Borden,  has  the  fol- 
lowing to  say  about  New  Bedford: 

The  number  of  criminal  prosecutions  in  the 
court  from  May  7  to  Oct.  1,  1870,  under  the 
prohibitory  law  was  200;  same  time  in  1871 
under  the  same  law  was  219;  same  time  in  1872 
under  the  beer  law  454.  The  cases  named  in 
1871  include  83  for  drunkenness  and  46  for  as- 
saults; in  1872,  274  cases  of  drunkenness  and 
67  for  assaults.  Besides  the  total  of  454  this 
year,  41  persons  arres'.ed  were  allowed  to  go 
without  prosecution,  which  is  about  three  times 
the  number  dismissed  in  that  way  during  the 
same  months  in  1871. 

The  commitments  to  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection from  New  Bedford  in  1871,  when 
no  beer  was  sold,  numbered  93.  In  1872, 
when  beer  was  allowed,  there  were  180. 
This  "  harmless "  beverage,  which  it  is 
sought  to  restore  to  a  legal  status  in 
America,  increased  crime  in  New  Bedford 
some  68  per  cent,  in  the  aggregate  number 


of  offenses  and  over  120  per  cent,  in  the 
cases  of  drunkenness.  According  to  this 
old  report,  Justice  Southworth  said: 

Massachuset's  might  as  well  have  a  law  li- 
censing the  sale  of  all  other  intoxicating  liquors, 
for  everything,  almost,  that  will  intoxicate  is 
sold,  or  has  been,  by  the  name  of  beer. 

Hamlett  Bates,  Police  Justice  of  Chelsea, 
said  on  Jan.  3,  1873 :  "  The  sale  of  beer 
should  not  be  legalized.  Almost  every 
beer  saloon  is  a  rum  shop."  Justice  New- 
ton Morse  of  Middlesex  County,  Mass., 
said:  "  I  voted  in  the  Legislature  of  1869- 
70  for  the  beer  law,  as,  I  believed,  in  the 
interest  of  temperance  and  the  Republican 
Party;  with  the  experience  of  the  last  two 
years  I  shall  this  year  vote  against  the  beer 
law  in  the  same  interest." 

As  a  result  of  this  experience  with  beer, 
which  is  exactly  in  accord  with  the  state- 
ment of  former  President  Taft  nearly  fifty 
years  afterward,  Massachusetts  abandoned 
the  beer  basis  and  licensed  all  liquors, 
providing,  however,  that  ever  community 
should  have  the  right  to  secure  prO' 
hibition  by  local  option. 

The  latest  experiment  on  the  beer 
proposition  was  in  Georgia,  which  passsed 
a  prohibition  law  in  1907  and  then  in  a 
few  months  legalized  so-called  near-beer, 
with  the  result  that  in  most  cities  the  sa- 
loons ran  full  blast,  selling  whisky  unmo- 
lested. According  to  one  of  the  officials 
of  Atlanta,  where  there  was  an  honest  ef- 
fort to  stop  the  sale  of  whisky,  "  A  near- 
beer  law  is  practically  unenforceable,  as 
you  cannot  have  a  chemist  with  every  bar- 
rel to  see  that  the  beer  is  light." 

What  the  Facts  Really  Prove 

The  full  truth  about  the  effect  of  pro- 
hibition will  come  only  from  analysis 
upon  a  scientific  basis  by  disinterested  and 
competent  persons  of  all  the  facts  after 
a  reasonable  period  under  actual  enforce- 
ment. Meantime  the  figures  and  facts 
shown  establish  two  points:  (1)  That  pro* 
hibition  is  not  the  failure  that  its  op- 
ponents claim;  (2)  that  what  it  is  now 
proposed  to  substitute  for  prohibition  was 
an  infinitely  greater  failure  and  was  re- 
pudiated after  a  fair  test.  Aside  from  the 
folly  of  it  on  general  principles,  denial  of 
a  fair  trial  to  any  policy  adopted  by  the 
American  Nation  would  be  government  by 
clamor,    a    species    of    mob    rule,    which 
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would  threaten  the  sanctity  of  all  law  and 
the  stability  of  everything  worth  while  in 
our  governmental  institutions. 

One  reason  why  many  intelligent  people 
believe  that  conditions  are  worse  under 
prohibition  is  this:  When  liquor  selling 
was  the  rule  and  sanctioned  by  law  it  was 
expected  that  men  would  drink  it,  and  it 
was  considered  inevitable  that  many  of 
them  would  get  drunk.  The  mere  enact- 
ment of  prohibition,  following  the  agita- 
tion of  the  subject,  so  raised  the  level  of 
the  thinking  and  acting  of  the  American 
people  as  a  whole  on  this  question  that 
they  now  refuse  to  tolerate  what  once  they 


accepted  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  this  lies 
one  of  the  greatest  contributions  already 
made  by  prohibition,  and  the  very  clamor 
for  its  repeal  on  the  part  of  those  of  the 
opponents  who  are  honest  and  sincere  in 
their  objection  to  it  is  one  of  the  best 
proofs  of  its  unrealized  beneficial  effect 
upon  them,  for  they  were  apparently  bliss- 
fully unconscious  of  abuses  vastly  greater 
and  consequences  almost  infinitely  more 
disastrous  under  the  old  license  system 
than  those  which  now  call  forth  their  pro- 
test. The  unhappy  incidents  of  the  present 
are  but  the  "  growing  pains  "  of  a  moral 
revolution. 


HEALTH  AND   PRISON  STATISTICS 
UNPER  PROHIBITION 


By  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Tilton 


National    Legisiative    Chairman    of    the    Congress    of    Mothers    and    Parent-Teacher    Association; 
Representativ"   of   the   Congress  of   Mothers  on   the  Women's   Advisory  Committee  of    the   United 

States    Public    Health    Service 


A  THOROUGH,  painstaking  compila- 
tion of  statistics  from  official 
sources  conducted  by  me  reveals 
in  a  most  satisfactory  manner  the  salutary 
effects  of  the  prohibition  law.  It  is  an 
error  to  base  statistics  on  reports  of  1920 
in  determining  the  results  of  the  law,  for 
the  reason  that  during  that  year  the  law 
had  not.  yet  got  into  full  operation,  the 
methods  of  enforcing  it  were  not  perfected, 
and  the  resistance  by  the  bootleggers  and 
saloon  interests  was  more  pronounced,  they 
being  under  the  impression,  doubtless,  that 
by  concerted  opposition  public  opinion 
against  the  law  could  be  aroused.  But 
the  contrary  is  the  case.  The  prohibition 
law  is  growing  in  strength  as  the  facts 
showing  its  good  results  are  being  dis- 
closed. 

I  have  ascertained  from  official  sources 
that  the  penal  population  of  New  York 
State,  which  was  17,171  in  1915,  dropped 
to  10,863  in  1921,  a  decline  of  36  per 
cent.  Admissions  to  county  jails  in  New 
York  for  intoxication  in  1915  were  13,197, 
and  in  1921  they  were  3,069,  a  decrease  of 
76  per  cent.,  while  the  decline  in  "  drunk 
and  disorderly  "  was  from  420  in  1915  to 
to  38  in  1921,  a  decrease  of  90  per  cent. 
Dr.  Horatio  Pollock,  statistician  of  the 


New  York  State  Hospital  Commission,  fur- 
nished the  following  interesting  figures: 
First  admissions  with  alcoholic  psychoses 
to  all  State  institutions  for  the  insane,  377 
(1915),  to  220  (1921)— a  decrease  of  41 
per  cent.  Dr.  Pollock  has  also  surveyed 
the  drug  situation.  His  complete  figures 
for  1921  are  not  yet  available,  but  he 
gives  the  following:  First  admissions  to 
the  civil  State  hospitals  for  the  insane, 
drug  psychoses,  0.4  per  cent.  (1915),  0.2 
per  cent.  (l920) — a  drop  of  50  per  cent. 
I  compared  two  cities,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
and  Providence,  R.  I.,  with  the  following 
results:, 

Rochester:  Arrests 

Year.  Total  Arrests  for  Drunkenness 

1915    7,988  2,795 

1921    4,778  757 

Providence: 

1915    10,605  6,228 

1921    9,533  3,779 

In  Rochester  there  is  a  decline  in  total 
arrests  of  40  per  cent.;  in  arrests  for 
drunkenness,  62  per  cent.  In  Providence, 
total  arrests  decline  10  per  cent.;  arrests 
for  drunkenness,  39  per  cent. 

A  comparison  of  families  in  which 
drink  figured  as  a  cause  in  bringing  them 
to  the  main  charity  organizations  for  re- 
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lief  in  Rochester  and  Providence  shows  the 
following  between  1917  and  1921: 

ROCHESTER   SOCIAL  WELFARE  LEAGUE 
Total  Number  Total  Dec, 

of  Families  Number  Where    Per      Per 
Year  Under  Care    Drink  Figured    Cent.  Cent. 

1917    689  140  20.3       .. 

1921    892  34  3.8      81.4 

PROVIDENCE    SOCIEl^T    FOR    ORGANIZING 
CHARITY 

1917  1,636  '     106  6.5       .. 

1921   1,450  4  0.3      95 

Accurate  deductions  cannot  be  drawn 
from  this  comparison,  but  certainly  one 
gains  the  impression  that  there  is  about 
the  same  humanity  in  both  places  respond- 
ing to  the  same  influences. 

Coming  now  to  diseases  in  which  alcohol 
plays  a  main  part:  Deaths  from  alcohol- 
ism in  New  York  State  (outside  New  York 
City)  declined  from  782  in  1915  to  145  in 
1921,  a  decrease  of  81  per  cent.  Deaths 
from  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  dropped  from 
1,402  in  1915  to  725  in  1921,  or  48  per 
cent. 

Here  New  York  compares  well  with  her 
supposed-to-be-much-better-behaved  neigh- 
bor, Massachusetts,  for  deaths  in  Massa- 
chusetts from  alcoholism  in  the  same  pe- 
riod dropped  47  per  cent.,  and  from  cir- 
rhosis also  47  per  cent. 

Other  diseases  in  which  alcohol  is  sup- 
posed to  be  one  predisposing  cause  behave 
as  follows:  Bright's  disease,  between  1915 
and  1921,  declined  16  per  cent.;  pneu- 
monia, lobar,  32  per  cent.;  tuberculosis, 
35  per  cent,  (outside  New  York  City). 

Turning  now  to  the  great  city:  Commit- 
ments to  New  York  City  institutions  that 
deal  with  intoxication  have  fallen  from 
11,840  (1915),  to  2,050  (1921),  or  82  per 
cent.  Arrests  for  drunkenness  in  New 
York  City  dropped  from  22,635  in  1915, 
to  8,169  in  1921,  or  63  per  cent.  Deaths 
from  alcoholism  fell  from  562  (1915), 
to  119  (1921),  a  decline  of  78  per  cent. 
Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  has  fallen  from  721 
(1915)  to  335  (1921).  Deaths  from  all 
forms  of  tuberculosis  have  decreased  from 
10,249  to  5,922,  or  nearly  one-half ;  pneu- 
monia (lobar),  from  6,086  to  3,577,  al- 
most one-half;  Bright's  disease,  from 
5,521  to  4,105.  Suicides  declined  from 
958  to  831. 

The  mortality  rate  per  thousand  for 
New   York   City — all   causes — is  certainly 


on  its  good  behavior,  thus:  1915,  14.58; 
1917,  14.55;   1920,  12.93;   1921,'  11.17. 

I  am  not  trying  to  prove  that  the  healthy 
condition  of  1921  is  due  mostly  to  the  fact 
that  the  saloons  are  closed.  Many  causes 
must  be  at  work  behind  these  remarkable 
declines,  but  whatever  they  may  be,  it  is 
plain  that  even  New  York  City  is  respond- 
ing to  them  and  responding  well,  and  the 
figures  do  show  that  even  the  very  partial 
enforcement  is  making  liquor  harder  to 
get  and  more  expensive,  thus  becoming  a 
factor  in  the  economic  betterment. 
Figures  such  as  those  given  below  tell  a 
tale  of  more  money  in  the  home,  and  thus 
of  more  of  the  fundamentals  that  breed  the 
stock  that  founds  a  nation  well. 

Cases  (closed)  in  which  drink  was  a 
factor.  New  York  Charity  Organization, 
New  York  City: 

1916    598  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  total 

1917    952  or  23  per  cent,  of  the  total 

1920    186  or     9  per  cent,  of  the  total 

1921    196  or     8  per  cent,  of  the  total 

Everything  now  takes  the  form  of  a 
drive.  If  New  York  had  planned  a  drive 
to  bring  more  money  into  the  homes,  the 
city  would  not  have  done  much  better  than 
that.  It  did  not  initiate  the  drive.  The 
South  and  West  initiated  this  particular 
drive  by  withdrawing  from  the  saloon- 
counter  thousands  of  little  10-cent  pieces 
and  landing  them  in  the  home. 

In  short,  if  figures  are  any  criterion. 
New  York,  both  State  and  city,  may  have 
in  some  instances  a  crime  ripple  over  last 
year,  but  any  long  look,  going  back  into 
the  wet  years  and  the  less  socially  edu- 
cated years,  shows  a  remarkable  forging 
forward;  the  health  work  is  telling,  the 
prison  work  is  telling,  the  prohibition 
movement  is  telling. 

The  striking  figures  fTom  official 
sources  reproduced  in  the  table  on  page 
570  prove  beyond  all  controversy  the 
wonderful  effects  of  the  prohibition  law  on 
the  poor.  The  report  in  each  instance  is 
from  the  chief  organized  charity  associa- 
tion of  the  city  named.  The  enormous 
decrease  in  the  number  of  families  requir- 
ing aid  in  1921,  as  compared  with  1917 — 
especially  those  in  which  drink  was  a  fac- 
tor— is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  un- 
answerable exhibits  that  can  be  offered  to 
the  student  of  social  welfare. 
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IF  we  go  back  in  imagination  to  the 
Spring  of  1919  and  try  to  visualize 
the  conditions  which  then  existed  all 
over  Southern,  Central  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, we  find  ourselves  able  to  remember 
only  a  scene  of  unutterable  confusion.  In 
Bavaria,  Kurt  Eisner  had  established 
Soviet  rule,  and  hostages  were  being  in- 
discriminately massacred  by  the  Bolshe- 
viki  of  Munich.  In  Budapest,  Bela  Kun 
had  ushered  in  the  "  red  terror."  which 
was  shortly  to  be  succeeded  by  the  "  white 
terror."  Jugoslavia  was  coming  to  blows 
with  the  supporters  of  Gabriele  d'Annun- 
zio  at  Fiume.  Czechoslovakia  was  clash- 
ing with  Poland,  and  the  first  skirmishes 
had  actually  started  at  Teschen.  A  dozen 
little  wars  were  taking  place  in  Southern 
and  Central  Europe,  and  in  Russia,  mean- 
while, the  Red  Army  was  eagerly  await- 
ing the  opportunity  to  support  the  forces 
of  anarchy. 

Those  were  the  days  when  all  the  dip- 
lomats of  the  old  school  were  shaking 
their  heads,  asking  troublesome  questions 
and  uttering  forecasts  of  evil.  Under  such 
conditions,  they  solemnly  proclaimed,  it 
was  impossible  for  the  young  Succession 
States  to  survive.  The  break-up  of  the 
Hapsburg  monarchy,  they  declared,  had 
been  worse  than  a  moral  crime — it  had 
been  a  stupid  political  blunder.  The  new 
wine  of  liberty  had  gone  to  the  heads  of 
the  new  States.  They  had  been  w^eighed 
in  the  balance  and  found  wanting.  To- 
day, however,  none  of  the  sinister  things 
which  these  old-school  diplomats  foretold 
has  come  to  pass;  indeed,  it  is  the  very 
reverse  which  has  happened.  It  is  the 
great  powers  which  are  drawing  apart, 
which  are  threatened  by  disintegration. 
The    new     States    have     drawn     together, 


are  being  consolidated,  have  become  ari 
element  of  stability  and  peace.  While  the 
great  powers  quarreled  the  Succession 
States  were  making  up  their  quarrels, 
Jugoslavia  with  Italy,  Czechoslovakia  with 
Poland  and  Austria,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
situation  in  the  Baltic. 

This  transformation  in  the  political 
constellation  of  Europe  is  entirely  due  to 
statesmanship,  and  especially  to  the  states- 
manship of  the  present  Prime  Minister 
of  Czechoslovakia,  Edward  Benes.  [Pro- 
nounced Benesh.]  The  prestige  of  Mr. 
Benes,  his  authority  in  the  councils  of 
Europe,  has  been  steadily  growing,  until 
he  is  now  recognized  by  universal  consent 
as  the  outstanding  Foreign  Secretary  of 
the  Continent  and  as  the  peacemaker  of 
Central  Europe. 

The  rise  of  Mr.  Benes  is  one  of  the 
romances  of  political  history,  recalling  the 
rise  of  the  younger  Pitt.  But  Pitt  was  the 
son  of  his  father,  while  Benes,  as  the 
French  say,  is  the  "  son  of  his  own  works," 
a  self-made  man.  Unlike  all  the  leading 
contemporary  statesmen,  he  was  no  tried 
veteran  of  politics.  Until  1914  he  was  an 
obscure  teacher  of  sociology.  His  chance 
came  during  the  war,  when  his  teacher, 
Masaryk,  now  President  of  Czechoslovakia, 
entrusted  him  with  the  direction  of  Czech 
propaganda  and  the  organization  of  po- 
litical meetings.  Mr.  Benes  did  me  the 
honor  of  organizing  a  propaganda  meeting 
in  Paris  for  my  benefit,  and  a  memorable 
meeting  it  was.  Owing  to  his  conspicu- 
ous success  in  this  work,  he  was  appointed 
Foreign  Secretary  of  the  new  republic  of 
Czechoslovakia  after  the  armistice,  while 
his  revered  chief  became  President  and 
Pater  Patriae.  Some  of  the  old  men  in 
Downing    Street    and    the    Quai    d'Orsay 
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shook  their  heads  when  they  heard  that 
this  lively  little  Slav  agitator,  still  in  his 
early  thirties,  had  been  called  upon  to  ride 
the  storm  in  the  most  disturbed  area  of 
Europe.  In  reality  Mr.  Benes  was  far  less 
of  a  dilettante  and  far  better  equipped 
than  many  of  the  super-diplomats  of 
Downing  Street.  He  had  had  real  experi- 
ence in  the  handling  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, had  traveled  widely,  was  a  much 
better  linguist  than  the  average  British  or 
French  diplomat,  and  had  a  broad  knowl- 
edge of  European  conditions  and  Euro- 
pean mentalities. 

Sources  of  His  Power 

It  is  true  that  there  was  never  a  For- 
eign Secretary  more  unlike  the  conven- 
tional Foreign  Minister  of  the  old  school. 
Mr.  Benes  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  demo- 
crat who  believes  that  foreign  policy  ia 
primarily  the  concern  of  the  people.  He 
is  cordial,  friendly,  humorous,  with  none 
of  the  traditional  diplomatic  pomposity 
and  coldness  of  manner.  He  is  discreet, 
but  not  secretive,  and  knows  how  to  in- 
spire confidence  by  showing  it.  He  knows 
that  a  successful  Foreign  Secretary  must 
have  public  opinion  behind  him,  and  that 
he  cannot  afford  to  shirk  interviews  with 
the  representatives  of  the  press.  He  has 
demonstrated  that  vision  and  imagination 
are  not  a  source  of  weakness,  but  of 
strength.  He  does  not,  like  the  conven- 
tional diplomat,  solve  his  difficulties  from 
day  to  day,  but  anticipates  and  calculates 
consequences.  Above  all,  he  is  a  practical 
idealist,  who  believes  that  honesty,  fair- 
ness and  even  generosity  are  the  only 
sound  methods  in  foreign  policy,  the  only 
ones  that  "  pay  "  in  the  end. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  wonderful  suc- 
cess of  Mr.  Benes  is  due  wholly  to  his 
transcendent  merits.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  he  has  been  remarkably  fortunate  in 
his  close  association  with  his  chief  col- 
league. President  Masaryk,  a  man  who  is 
the  idol  of  his  nation,  whose  authority 
goes  far  beyond  the  frontiers  of  his  own 
country,  and  whose  very  name  is  a  spell 
to  conjure  with  all  over  Central  Europe. 
However  political  leaders  might  differ  in 
policy  in  England  and  France,  at  Prague 
Benes  and  Masaryk  have  been  of  one  mind 
and  one  soul  and  inspired  by  a  common 
ideal.     But    apart    from    the    harmonious 


association  of  two  stqjs  of  such  magnitude, 
the  success  of  Benes  has  been  above  all  the 
success  of  a  striking  personality  who  com- 
bines in  himself  a  rare  assortment  of  the 
most  various  and  often  contradictory  gifts. 
A  passionate  patriot,  he  is  also  cosmopoli- 
tan, the  typical  European.  Of  indomi- 
table will  power,  he  combines  with  this 
the  most  pliable,  elastic  intellect  and  pro- 
nounced charm  of  manner,  hiding  the  iron 
hand  under  the  velvet  glove.  A  daring, 
adventurous  spirit,  with  far-seeing  vision, 
with  what  La  Fontaine  calls  "  les  vastes 
desseins  et  les  longues  pensees "  [vast 
plans  and  long  thoughts],  he  also  pos- 
sesses the  gifts  of  careful  attention  to  de- 
tail, prudence,  self-restraint  and  knowl- 
edge of  men. 

In  a  sense,  the  personality  of  Benes  is 
invested  with  a  representative  and  sym- 
bolic quality.  There  exists  a  pre-estab- 
lished harmony  between  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  man  and  the  work  he  has  been 
called  upon  to  do.  After  a  thousand 
years  of  subjection  the  Slav  today  is  at 
last  coming  into  his  racial  inheritance. 
Benes  is  a  Slav  of  the  Slavs,  who  has 
been  identified  from  his  student  days  with 
the  struggle  against  pan-German  and  Mag- 
yar designs.  Born  of  the  people,  he  has 
the  people  behind  him.  A  young  man, 
full  of  vitality  and  optimism,  he  is  devoid 
of  the  usual  youthful  vices  of  egotism, 
immaturity  and  reckless  impulsiveness. 

Creator  of  the  Little  Entente 

The  name  of  Mr.  Benes  is  identified  at 
present,  and  will  for  all  time  be  identified, 
with  the  creation  and  consolidation  of  what 
has  been  called  the  Little  Entente,  a  de- 
liberately modest  appellation  to  define  a 
great  political  achievement,  indeed  the 
biggest  constructive  achievement  which  has 
been  accomplished  in  Europe  since  the 
armistice.  If  I  were  to  sum  up  the  political 
principles  underlying  this  association  of 
the  main  Central  European  States,  I  would 
say  that  it  is  based  essentially  on  the 
following  foundations: 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  based  on  a 
clear  perception  of  the  special  position 
and  manifest  destiny  of  Czechoslovakia 
and  Central  Europe  in  the  economy  of 
international  politics.  When  we  speak  of 
Central  Europe  we  generally  think  of  it 
only   as   a   geographical    expression,   and 
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hot  as  a  political  reality.  And  yet  Central 
Europe  does  constitute  a  distinct  politi- 
cal entity.  The  new  States  of  Central  Eu- 
rope must  not  be  looked  upon  merely  as 
planets  and  satellites  gravitating  around 
the  big  Western  powers.  They  constitute  an 
independent  system  of  States,  and  they  are 
therefore  called  upon  to  play  their  own 
independent  part.  And  of  that  independent 
constellation  of  States,  Czechoslovakia  is 
the  nucleus.  Lying  furthest  to  the  west, 
it  is  the  most  exposed  and  the  most  vul- 
nerable, as  well  as  the  most  advanced  and 
the  richest  of  the  Central  European  States. 
It  is  a  wedge  driven  into  the  Germanic 
world.  It  is  a  microcosm  combining  in  its 
own  composition  all  the  problems  of  Con- 
tinental Europe — industrial,  agrarian, 
racial,   linguistic  and  religious. 

Even  the  Germans  had  grasped  that 
essential  fact,  as  was  proved  during  the 
war  by  the  sensational  success  of  Nau- 
mann's  book.  But  they  wanted  to  exploit 
the  integration  of  Central  Europe  in  the 
interest  of  their  own  selfish  policy.  To 
the  Germans,  "  Mitteleuropa "  [Central 
Europe]  and  the  Danube  Federation  were 
political  realities,  but  they  were  to  remain 
subordinate  realities.  Because  there  was 
£  Danube  Federation,  and  because  the 
Danube  has  its  upper  reaches  in  German 
territory,  it  followed,  in  the  conception 
of  Naumann,  that  Mitteleuropa  had  to  be 
a   German  dependency. 

Mr.  Benes  has  introduced  a  clear  percep- 
tion of  the  independent  function  and 
pacific  mission  of  Central  Europe  into  the 
sphere  of  international  politics,  and  he  has 
shaped  his  politics  accordingly.  Czecho- 
.slovakia  might  have  followed  the  line  of 
least  resistance.  The  new  State  might 
have  abstained  from  formulating  its  own 
constructive  policy.  It  might  have  re- 
mained immersed  and  absorbed  in  its  own 
domestic  difficulties.  It  might  have  been 
content  to  be  the  parasite  of  the  West- 
ern '  powehs '  and  the  "  poor  relation 
and  henchman  of  France  and  Great 
Britain,  or  might  have  played  off 
one  big  power  against  another;  or  at- 
tached itself  to  one  of  the  powers,  as  Bel- 
gium has  recently  done.  Mr.  Benes  fol- 
lowed a  better  way.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  Central  Europe  has  its  own  part  to 
play,  a  vial  part,  which  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  its  size  and  population;  a  great 


mission  of  reconciliation,  pacification, 
and  mediation.  He  has  proved  that  it  was 
not  the  reconstruction  of  Central  Europe 
which  is  dependent  on  the  reconstruction 
of  the  West,  but  that  the  reconstruction 
of  the  West  was  even  more  dependent  on 
the  reconstruction  of  Central  Europe.  He 
has  succeeded.  That  within  less  than  three 
years  after  the  armistice  Mr.  Benes,  the 
representative  of  a  small,  new  State, 
should  be  called  in  to  act  as  mediator  and 
peacemaker  between  France  and  England 
would  have  seemed  in  1919  an  extravagant 
impossibility.  This  apparent  impossibility 
has  been  only  the  reward  of  his  far- 
seeing  policy. 

A  Fundamental  Unity 

There  is  a  second  assumption  under- 
lying the  Little  Entente.  Not  only  must  we 
accept  the  new  Commonwealths  of  Central 
Europe  as  an  independent  factor  of  inter- 
national policy,  but  we  must  assume  their 
fundamental  unity  and  close  co-operation. 
Reactionaries  are  fond  of  telling  us  that 
the  new  regime  has  disturbed  the  old 
'■  harmony "  which  existed  between  the 
Danubian  States.  This  is  a  grotesque 
travesty  of  historical  facts.  For  the  old 
Hapsburg  regime,  so  far  from  being 
founded  on  unity  and  harmony,  was 
based  on  racial  and  economic  divisions, 
on  the  exploitation  of  national  strife. 
Croatia,  Hungary  and  Serbia  might  consti- 
one  economic  unit,  but  the  Magyars 
would  never  permit  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  of  commerce;  they  would  not  even 
allow  an  economic  entente  between 
Serbia  and  Bulgaria.  They  did  not  want 
harmony,  but  discord.  I  remember,  seven- 
teen years  ago,  calling  on  the  veteran  Ru- 
manian statesman,  Dimitrius  Sturdza.  He 
was  looked  upon  as  the  Venizelos  of  his 
generation.  He  was  a  man  of  commanding 
personality.  When  Sturdza  asked  the  ob- 
ject of  my  visit,  I  told  him  that  I  was 
making  a  special  study  of  the  Balkan  ques- 
tion, and  that,  having  visited  in  succession 
Greece,  Serbia  and  Bulgaria,  I  was  con- 
cluding my  investigations  with  Rumania. 
He  asked  me  whether  I  seriously  thought 
that  Rumania  had  anything  in  common 
with  the  Balkan  States,  and  whether  I 
really  considered  it  a  polite  compliment 
to  Rumania  to  put  it  on  the  same  level 
with    such    semi-barbarous    countries    as 
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Serbia  and  Bulgaria.  Such  was  the  spirit 
of  distrust,  jealousy,  and  depreciation 
which  before  the  war  animated  even  the 
bigger  men  of  Central  Europe. 

Such  was  the  spirit  which  Mr.  Benes 
had  to  overcome.  He  did  not  find  good 
will.  He  had  to  create  it.  He  had  to  es- 
tablish a  sense  of  solidarity  which  was 
non-existent.  He  had  to  prove  that  all  the 
new  States  had  common  political  interests, 
in  relation  to  Europe,  in  relation  to  Ger- 
many, and  in  relation  to  each  other.  As 
long  as  they  were  divided,  they  would 
be  looked  upon  by  the  big  powers  as 
convenient  pawns  in  the  ambitious  game 
of  those  powers.  Only  if  they  were  united 
would  they  be  in  a  position  to  treat  with 
the  powers  on  equal  .terms.  As  long  as 
they  were  divided  they  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  their  internal  and  external 
enemies,  at  the  mercy  of  aggressive  na- 
tionalism and  destructive  Bolshevism; 
above  all,  at  the  mercy  of  the  new  Ger- 
many which  would  certainly  one  day 
emerge  from  the  catastrophe.  They  would 
be  unable  to  cope  with  the  pan-German 
peril,  which  remained  as  real  as  before 
and  might  soon  be  more  menacing  than 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  Benes  had  to  prove  that  all  the  new 
States  had  common  economic  interests ;  that 
their  resources  supplemented  and  comple- 
mented each  other;  that  Czechoslovakia,  be- 
ing primarily  an  industrial  country,  re- 
quired for  her  manufactures  the  markets  of 
the  neighboring  countries;  that  Jugoslavia 
and  Poland,  being  primarily  agricultural 
countries,  equally  required  the  markets  of 
Czechoslovakia  for  their  food  supplies. 
Last,  but  not  least,  he  had  to  prove  that 
all  the  new  States  had  common  political 
ideals.  They  all  had  suffered  equally 
from  the  tyranny  of  caste  and  from  the 
concentration  of  large  landed  properties. 
They  were  all  confronted  by  the  same  in- 
ternial  political  difficulties,  and  those  dif- 
ficulties could  best  be  solved  in  common. 
They  had  all  to  learn  exactly  the  same 
lessons. 

Czechoslovakia  had  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  the  latifundia  [landed  estates]. 
But  so  had  Hungary  and  Poland  and 
Rumania.  Czechoslovakia  was  faced  with 
serious  religious  troubles.  But  so  were 
Jugoslavia  and  Rumania.  Czechoslovakia 
had     to     assimilate     important     national 


minorities  to  reconcile  the  conflicting 
claims  of  centralization  and  local  auton- 
omy. The  same  difficulties  arose  in  every 
other  Succession  State. 

Notwithstanding  those  common  political 
and  industrial  interests,  those  common 
political  ideals,  there  still  remained  mul- 
titudinous differences  to  divide  one  State 
from  another;  but,  whatever  might  De  the 
differences,  the  things  which  united  the 
new  Commonwealths  were  infinitely  bigger 
than  the  things  which  divided  them.  The 
differences  were  merely  secondary;  the 
identities  were  vital.  To  realize  that  fun- 
damental fact  was  the  test  of  true  states- 
manship. The  task  of  the  creative  states- 
man is  not  essentially  different  from  the 
task  of  the  creative  artist  or  scientist. 
Truth  in  statesmanship,  as  in  science  and 
art,  is  primarily  a  question  of  relation, 
of  proportion  and  perspective.  And  when 
the  politics  of  the  new  States  were  seen 
in  their  right  perspective,  the  fact  of  their 
solidarity  was  the  one  which  dominated 
every  other.  The  succession  States  must 
stand  or  fall  together.  If  liberty  and 
democracy  succeeded  in  Czechoslovakia,  it 
would  have  a  far  better  chance  of  suc- 
ceeding in  Poland  and  Jugoslavia.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  Hapsburg  reaction 
succeeded  in  Budapest,  the  Rumanians  of 
Transylvania  would  not  maintain  them- 
selves and  the  existence  of  Rumania  would 
be  threatened. 

A  League  of  Conciliation 

There  remains  to  consider  a  third 
foundation  of  the  Little  Entente.  It  is  not 
enough  to  proclaim  the  solidarity  of  Cen- 
tral Europe  in  its  relation  to  the  West. 
It  is  not  enough  to  proclaim  the  internal 
solidarity  of  the  States  of  Central  Europe 
in  their  relation  to  each  other.  The  accep- 
tance of  that  solidarity  involves  a  com- 
plete rupture  with  the  sinister  practices 
and  prejudices  of  a  recent  past.  There  are 
plenty  of  skeletons  in  every  Central  Eu- 
ropean cupboard.  The  political  conjurer 
has  only  to  whisper  in  order  to  call  back 
to  life  an  army  of  evil  spirits  and  phan- 
toms. There  is  plenty  of  explosive  ma- 
terial about,  but  the  explosive  material 
has  to  be  isolated  and  safely  relegated 
to  the  rubbish  heap.  There  are  extensive 
surfaces  of  tension  and  friction  on  every 
frontier,  but  it  is  obvious  that  if  one  is 
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to  succeed  as  a  peacemaker,  one  cannot 
afford  to  rake  up  the  past,  one  cannot 
afford  to  indulge  in  a  sense  of  grievances, 
however  legitimate.  Even  Germans  can  be 
made  to  understand  from  their  own 
history  that  if  one  wants  to  make  peace, 
one  has  to  make  peace  in  the  mood  of  Bis- 
marck after  Sadowa.  One  has  to  forget 
that  there  has  been  such  a  thing  as  a  war, 
to  remember  that  the  enemies  of  yester- 
day must  become  the  fellow-workers  of 
tomorrow,  to  let  the  dead  past  bury  its 
dead. 

The  Obstacles  Overcome 

The  principles  of  foreign  policy  just 
outlined  may  seem  simple  enough  as  I 
have  stated  them.  All  political  principles 
seem  simple.  It  is  only  the  application 
which  is  difficult.  Three  years  ago  the 
mere  idea  of  applying  those  principles 
would  have  seemed  a  remote  and  futile 
dream. 

The  greatness  of  diplomatic  achieve- 
ment can  be  justly  measured  only  by  the 
difficulties  which  are  to  be  overcome. 
Diplomacy  is  easy  when  diplomats  like 
Mr.  Balfour  in  Washington  happen  to  be 
in  substantial  agreement  with  the  oppos- 
ing parties,  or  when,  like  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  they  have  behind  their  arguments 
the  moral  and  material  support  of  a 
mighty  empire.  Diplomacy  is  infinitely 
more  difficult  when,  like  Mr.  Benes,  you 
are  only  the  representative  of  a  small 
State,  when  you  have  no  force  to  back 
your  arguments,  and  when  your  path  is 
blocked  at  the  very  beginning  of  your 
journey  by  tremendous  obstacles.  And 
the  obstacles  in  the  path  of  Mr.  Benes 
were  indeed  formidable.  Except  for  the 
one  good  fairy  which  had  given  Czecho- 
slovakia two  great  statesmen  to  guide  her 
first  steps,  none  but  evil  fairies  seemed 
to  have  been  present  at  the  cradle  of  the 
new  State.  This  State  was  saddled  with 
the  legacy  of  a  terrible  past.  Economic 
life  was  paralyzed.  There  were  no  order- 
ly finances,  there  was  no  credit,  there  was 
no  experience,  there  was  no  political  per- 
sonnel, there  were  no  traditions.  The  war 
had  unchained  every  passion  and  blunted 
the  moral  sense.  The  people  were  de- 
moralized; venality  and  corruption  flour- 
ished. 

Worst   of   all,   there  was  not   even  the 


most  elementary  security.  The  foreign 
danger  was  not  a  distant  contingency,  it 
was  an  immediate  pressing  peril.  At  any 
moment  the  very  existence  of  the  State 
was  in  jeopardy.  At  a  time  when  it  re- 
quired all  its  financial  resources  to  re- 
cuperate, it  was  obliged  to  keep  up  a  big 
and  expensive  army.  Even  within  the  last 
eighteen  months,  Czechoslovakia  has  been 
twice  threatened  by  the  return  of  the  Haps- 
burgs.  Twice  Hungarian  reactionaries  have 
challenged  the  peace  treaties.  Twice 
Czechoslovakia  has  had  to  order  a  general 
mobilization  of  her  armed  forces. 

It  was  in  those  inauspicious  circum- 
stances that  the  Little  Entente  came  into 
being,  and  by  the  creation  of  that  Cen- 
tral European  political  alliance  over  all 
the  obstacles  enumerated  the  statesman- 
ship of  Mr.  Benes  may  be  measured. 

Czechoslovakia's  Struggles 

The  great  powers  can  claim  no  credit 
for  the  consolidation  of  Czechoslovakia. 
They  have  given  neither  military  help  nor 
financial  assistance.  They  have  even  re- 
fused and  unfairly  refused  to  pay  any 
part  of  the  expenses  which  have  been  in- 
curred by  the  two  mobilizations  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Army  made  necessary  by 
the  unsuccessful  coup  of  the  late  ex-Em- 
peror Charles,  although  the  restoration  of 
the  Hapsburg  Monarchy  was  a  common 
danger  for  all  the  powers,  and  although, 
strictly  speaking,  Czechoslovakia  was  de- 
fending not  only  her  own  existence,  but 
the  vital  interests  of  Europe.  It  is  too  often 
assumed  that  the  Succession  States  owe 
their  very  existence  to  the  protection  and 
the  continued  support  of  the  great  powers. 
I  believe  that  if  a  debit-and-credit  ac- 
rount  were  drawn  up,  it  would  be  proved 
that  the  powers  have  received  far  more 
than  they  have  given.  Since  the  armistice 
they  have  interfered  a  great  deal;  they 
have  helped  very  little.  We  have  seen  re- 
cently how  Jugoslavia  was  sacrificed  to 
Italy;  we  have  seen  how  Poland  was 
abandoned  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
Bolsheviki.  There  have  been  times  in  re- 
cent European  history  when  a  particular 
small  nation,  such  as  Greece,  has  been 
treated  with  special  generosity,  but  none 
of  the  new  States  has  received  any  such 
special  consideration.  On  several  occasions 
influential   members  of  the   British  Gov- 
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ernment,  leaders  of  public  opinion  in 
Great  Britain,  even  diplomatic  representa- 
tives, went  out  of  their  way  to  express 
their  sympathy  for  Hungary  and  their  dis- 
belief in  the  future  of  the  Succession 
States. 

It  is  therefore  strictly  true  to  say  that 
Czechoslovakia  was  left  to  fight  her  own 
battles.  Probably  it  was  better  for  her 
that  she  was  compelled  to  do  so.  If  the 
powers  had  come  to  the  rescue,  they 
would  have  asked  her  to  pay  the  price  and 
to  accept  joint  responsibility  for  all  their 
blunders.  They  would  have  ,  insisted  on 
their  right  of  interference.  Under  the 
present  circumstances,  Czechoslovakia  has 
been  allowed  to  retain  her  full  freedom 
of  action.  She  has  been  allowed  to  stand 
on  her  own  feet  and  to  acquire  her  politi- 
cal experience  in  the  only  school  in  which 
political  experience  can  be  gained — the 
school  of  freedom  and  responsibility. 

Benes's  Consuming  Energies 

The  remarkable  young  statesman  who  is 
the  subject  of  this  character  sketch  has 
marched  from  one  triumph  to  another.  He 
has  displayed  the  most  extraordinarily 
varied  activities,  both  abroad  at  the  con- 
ference table  and  at  home,  in  Parliament 
and  in  the  Cabinet,  where  at  one  time  he 
was  the  only  elected  representative  of  his 
people.  I  am  bound,  however,  to  confess 
that  the  very  diversity  of  his  activities 
inspires  me  with  some  misgivings.  If  I 
may  venture  to  make  one  serious  criti- 
cism, Mr.  Benes  is  too  ready  to  undertake 
tasks  almost  beyond  the  power  of 
any  single  man  to  discharge.  He  for- 
gets that  even  Napoleon  had  to  learn  the 
art  of  delegating  a  great  deal  of  his  work 
to  carefully  selected  lieutenants.  Mr. 
Benes  has  not  yet  learned  that  Napoleonic 
self-restraint  and  system  of  devolution.  In 
his  strenuous  and  continuous  fight  against 
the  forces  of  disorder  there  is  a  real  dan- 
ger that  he  may  prematurely  wear  himself 
out.  He  has  not  yet  acquired  the  invalu- 
able English  week-end  habit.  He  has  not 
learned  to  take  advantage  of  Sundays  and 
holidays  for  repose.  I  have  seen  him  on 
a  Sunday  morning,  just  after  returning 
from  a  thirty-six  hours'  journey,  receiv- 
ing half  a  dozen  visitors  one  after  aA- 
other.  I  have  heard  him  at  the  castle  of 
Konopisht,   in  the   course  of  a  brief  and 


interrupted  holiday,  discuss  European 
politics  for  eight  hours  at  a  time,  until 
the  sun  set  behind  the  residence  of  the 
last  heir  of  the  Hapsburg  dynasty. 

It  is  true  that  if  Mr.  Benes  displays  an 
exuberant  Napoleonic  energy,  he  also  re- 
veals a  Napoleonic  vitality.  I  have  re- 
peatedly found  him  a  wan,  weary,  old  and 
wrinkled  litle  man,  and  then  again  within 
a  few  days,  after  a  short  rest,  looking  like 
a  sprightly  and  rejuvenated  youth.  The 
fact,  however,  remains  that  no  human  con- 
stitution can  stand  indefinitely  the  strain 
of  playing  two  such  exhaustive  parts  as 
that  of  master-builder  of  Central  Europe 
and  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
of  Czechoslovakia. 

Moreover,  even  if  we  may  trust  that 
the  vitality  of  Mr.  Benes  will  see  him 
safely  through  his  ordeals,  there  is  an 
equally  great  clanger  that  he  may  wear 
himself  out  politically.  At  present  he 
combines  the  two  offices  of  Premier  and 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  every 
democracy  this  is  a  bad  combination.  It 
is  a  specially  bad  combination  in  Czecho- 
slovakia. I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Benes,  in  accepting  the  office  of  Prime 
Minister,  made  the  first  and  only  mistake 
which  he  has  so  far  made  in  his  political 
career.  As  Prime  Minister  he  is  responsible 
for  the  domestic  policy,  even  more  than 
for  the  foreign  policy,  of  his  country.  He 
lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  perpetual  ten- 
sion and  friction,  haggling  and  bargain- 
ing with  rival  politicians.  He  runs  the 
risk  of  compromising  his  prestige,  of 
spoiling  the  finely  tempered  steel  of  his 
intellect,  and  of  upsetting  the  even  balance 
of  his  judgment.  As  Prime  Minister  he  is 
immersed  in  party  strife.  As  Foreign 
Minister  he  must  be  above  party.  It  is 
therefore  almost  inevitable  that  in  the  long 
run  his  work  as  Prime  Minister  must  seri- 
ously interfere  with  his  efficiency  as  For- 
eign Minister.  Sooner  or  later  he  must 
choose  between  the  two  offices.  Even  as 
King  Polycrates  had  to  throw  his  priceless 
ring  into  the  sea,  in  order  to  appease  and 
to  conciliate  the  Immortal  Gods,  so  Mr. 
Benes  will  have  to  sacrifice  the  seals  of 
the  Presidential  office.  Others  can  take  his 
place  as  Prime  Minister  in  a  business 
Cabinet.  As  Foreign  Secretary  and  as  the 
Peacemaker  of  Central  Europe  he  cannot 
be  spared,  and  he  cannot  be  replaced. 
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Causes  of  the  Arab  uprising  against  French  rule  in  Asia  Minor — 
An  alarming  situation — French  domination  in  other  Moham- 
medan countries  threatened  by  the  Syrian  uprising 


LIKE  many  other  countries  in  Europe 
.  and  in  the  Near  East  Syria  is  the 
victim  of  a  peace  settlement  by  which 
ithe  parties  chiefly  affected  were  the  ones 
least  consulted  by  those  who  brought 
about  the  liquidation  of  the  great  war. 

This  was  the  fundamental  blunder  of 
allied  policy  in  dealing  with  the  intricate 
issues  of  the  Near  East.  It  was  the  view 
prevailing  in  the  councils  of  the  Entente 
that  the  whole  of  that  vast  territory  com- 
monly known  as  the  Levant  was  merely  a 
field  for  colonial  or  semi-colonial  expan- 
sion by  some  European  power,  at  the  ex- 
pense and  in  spite  of  the  national  aspira- 
tions of  the  local  populations.  Such  has 
been  the  policy  of  Europe  in  Africa,  and 
in  all  the  countries  of  the  globe,  which 
during  the  last  century  passed  under 
domination  of  the  different  European 
nations. 

It  was  thought  that  what  was  so  success- 
fully accomplished  in  Tunis,  Algeria, 
Morocco,  the  Congo  and  the  Sudan,  a  few 
decades  ago,  was  feasible  today  in  the 
westernmost  part  of  Asia,  the  territory 
bordered  by  the  Persian  frontier,  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  the  Caucasus  range,  and  the 
Black,  Marmora,  Aegean,  Mediterranean 
and  Red  Seas. 

It  was  thus  during  and  after  the  war 
that  the  Eastern  question  was  not  exam- 
ined in  the  light  of  justice  or  morality, 
but  according  to  the  interests  and  the  cal- 
culations of  the  victors.  Nowhere  is  this 
better  illustrated  than  in  the  treatment  of 
the  Arabs  and  Syrians,  resulting  in  the 
Anglo-French  differences  in  that  part  of 
the  world. 


The  issues  in  Syria  are  quite  simple. 
Syria  and  Arabia  form  a  great  zone  pro- 
tecting the  most  vulnerable  part  of  the 
long  water  communications  between  Great 
Britain  and  India.  Establish  a  strong 
military  power  in  Syria,  giving  through 
Akabah  access  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  that 
sea  ceases  to  be  a  British  lake,  with  all 
the  consequences  that  such  a  contingency 
forebodes. 

French  policy  saw  this  100  years  ago, 
and  Napoleon's  expedition  to  Egypt  was 
simply  an  effort  to  forestall  British  expan- 
sion to  the  East.  It  was  along  the  same 
lines  that  French  penetration  into  Eyria  be- 
gan late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  result- 
ing in  1864  in  the  establishment  of  a  sort 
of  local  autonomy  in  the  Lebanon  district, 
inhabited  mostly  by  the  Christian  Maron- 
ites.  These  French  activities  were  not 
especially  dangerous  to  Great  Britain's 
interests,  and  when  Germany  entered  the 
field  as  France's  rival  in  the  Near  East, 
England  felt  more  than  ever  secure  in  her 
position  there. 

The  great  war  changed  all  this.  Ger- 
many became  a  common  enemy  to  both 
France  and  England,  and  Turkey,  by  join- 
ing the  enemy  ranks,  forced  England  to 
take  other  steps  for  the  protection  of  her 
interests.  The  main  problem,  when  the 
great  war  spread  to  the  East,  was  to  de- 
tach Arabia  from  the  rule  of  Constanti- 
nople. This  was  accomplished  without 
any  great  difficulty,  because  Arabia  was 
already  in  revolt  against  Turkey,  also  be- 
cause England  found  an  eager  ally  in  the 
person  of  the  Shereef  of  Mecca,  Hussein, 
and  of  his  son,  Emir  Feisal,  both  ably 
assisted  by  a  clever  an  J  able  man,  Colonel 
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Lawrence,  whose  Arabian  exploits  are  in 
themselves  a  romance. 

According  to  the  agreements  reached  by 
Hussein  and  the  British  Government,  the 
Arabs  agreed  immediately  to  declare  war 
on  Turkey  and  co-operate  with  them 
throughout  the  conflict.  This  in  itself 
would  nullify  all  the  proclamations  of  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  calling  the  Faithful  to  a 
holy  war  against  England.  The  fact  that 
the  Shereef  of  Mecca  was  fighting  on  the 
side  of  Great  Britain  against  the  Turks 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  England, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  she  is  the  greatest 
Mohammedan  power  in  the  world,  and 
would  make  matters  easy  in  India  and 
elsewhere.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  from 
the  moral  point  of  view  Arabia's  contribu- 
tion to  Britain's  war  was  an  event  of  the 
first  magnitude. 

To  reward  th6  services  of  the  Arabs, 
Great  Britain  promised  the  creation  of  a 
united  and  independent  Arab  kingdom, 
comprising  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Palestine 
and  the  Hedjaz,  extending  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt.  This 
was  done  by  treaty  in  1916. 

About  the  same  time  France,  solicitous 
for  her  interests  in  the  Near  East  while 
fighting  on  the  western  front,  approached 
Great  Britain  and  requested  special  con- 
sideration for  her  Syrian  claims.  These 
conflicted  with  those  of  the  Arabs,  but 
Great  Britain,  endeavoring  to  satisfy  both 
allies  by  some  compromise,  and  by  mutual 
concessions,  succeeded  in  convincing  the 
French  that  their  position  in  Syria  was 
secure. 

Arab  participation  in  the  war,  according 
to  British  sources,  was  effective,  not  only 
because  it  resulted  in  drawing  a  large 
number  of  Turkish  troops  to  a  new  front, 
with  a  corresponding  relief  to  the  other 
Anatolian  fronts,  but  also  because  of  the 
havoc  wrought  within  the  Turkish  ranks 
due  to  the  fact  that  many  Arabs  serving 
under  the  Turks  became  mutinous. 

The  Syrians  also  took  part  in  the  war 
on  the  side  of  the  Allies  and  were  organ- 
ized by  one  of  their  countrymen,  General 
Haddad  Pasha,  who  likewise  aided  in  the 
peace  settlement  after  the  war. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  campaign  Gen- 
eral Allenby,  whose  army  advanced  from 
Egypt  into  Palestine,  and  thence  into  Syria, 
was  the  master  of  the  whole  southern  part 


of  Asia  Minor  from  Cilicia  to  the  line  of 
Marash  and  Urfa. 

On  Oct.  14,  1918,  Emir  Feisal  entered 
Damascus  and  raised  the  Arab  flag  of 
black,  'green,  white  and  red  on  all  Govern- 
ment buildings,  prohibiting  at  the  same 
time  the  use  of  any  other  allied  flag.  Four 
days  later  Beirut  was  occupied  by  the 
forces  of  Feisal. 

This  was  too  much  for  France ;  hence  on 
Oct.  24,  1918,  the  first  French  troops 
landed  in  Beirut  under  Major  Piedpape. 
On  the  following  day  these  troops  took 
possession  of  the  Government  buildings, 
took  down  the  Arab  flag,  raised  the  Tri- 
color, and  proclaimed  the  occupation  of 
Beirut  by  the  French  Republic. 

A  more  serious  clash  between  the  French 
and  the  Arabs  was  impending,  when  Gen- 
eral Allenby  intervened  and  dividecl  the 
country  into  two  sections,  the  eastern  be- 
ing given  to  Feisal,  who  made  his  head- 
quarters in  Damascus,  and  the  western  al- 
lotted to  the  French,  who  held  Beirut  and 
the  surrounding  territory. 

All  France's  efforts  were  now  directed 
against  Feisal;  the  most  powerful  grand- 
son of  the  Algerian  Sultan  Abdul  Kader, 
who  was  working  for  France,  was  assas- 
sinated in  Damascus,  while  an  attempt  was 
made  against  the  life  of  the  French  Ad- 
miral Mornet  in  Beirut.  The  Arabs,  who 
number  more  than  three  million  and  a 
half  in  Syria,  as  against  less  than  half  a 
million  Christian  Maronites,  who  sympa- 
thized with  France,  became  more  insistent 
in  their  claim  for  independence,  as  prom- 
ised by  Great  Britain  and  opposed  by 
France.  The  presence  of  the  British 
Army  in  Syria  made  matters  worse,  until 
September,  1919,  when  by  a  comrriori 
agreement  the  British  withdrew  to  Pales- 
tine. But  even  then  the  French  were 
unable  to  take  over  all  the  territory  for- 
merly held  by  their  British  allies.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  Britain  had  there  a  total 
of  34  infantry  battalions,  15  cavalry  divi- 
sions and  13  batteries  of  artillery.  As 
against  this  the  French  put  there  13  in- 
fantry battalions,  2  cavalry  divisions  and 
4  batteries  of  artillery.  Thus,  when  the 
British  left,  a  large  section  of  the  country, 
including  the  Cities  of  Damascus,  Aleppo, 
Hama,  Horns  Baalbeck  and  Deraa,  re- 
mained under  the  absolute  control  of 
Feisal. 
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The  French  took  exceptional  measures 
to  combat  the  Arab  ascendency  in  Syria, 
and  General  Gouraud  was  dispatched  to 
impose  upon  the  Arabs  of  Feisal  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Peace  Conference,  according 
to  which  the  whole  of  Syria  was  placed 
under  French  mandate,  while  Britain  ob- 
tained the  mandate  for  Mesopotamia  and 
Palestine. 

It  will  be  seen  here  that  no  mention  was 
made  in  the  League  of  Nations  or  else- 
where of  the  united  and  independent  Arab 
Kingdom  of  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Palestine 
and  the  Hedjaz,  but  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that,  the  war  once  victoriously  over,  there 
was  a  tendency  to  forget  promises  given 
under  entirely  different  circumstances. 

Because  of  this  new  state  of  things  the 
Arabs,  who  form  the  majority  all  over 
Mesopotamia,  Syria  and  Palestine,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Hedjaz,  naturally  revolted 
against  both  the  French  and  the  British. 
The  year  1920  was  one  of  trial  for  the 
French  in  Syria  and  for  the  British  in 
Mesopotamia.  Britain,  more  experienced 
in  matters  of  colonial  policy,  succeeded  in 
pacifying  Mesopotamia  by  disclaiming 
any  selfish  ambitions  in  that  territory,  and 
by  hinting  to  Feisal  that  it  was  up  to  his 
people  to  reclaim  Syria  from  the  French. 

General  Gouraud  reached  Beirut  early 
in  1919,  and  on  Feb.  25,  1920, 
Feisal  proclaimed  himself  King  of 
the  whole  of  Syria.  A  French  protest 
immediately  followed,  and  on  July  27 
General  Gouraud,  having  meanwhile 
strengthened  his  forces,  sent  an  ultimatum 
to  Feisal,  demanding  the  immediate  recogni- 
tion of  the  French  mandate,  the  acceptance 
of  the  Syrian  paper  money  issued  by 
France  and  the  release  of  the  railroad  held 
by  the  Arab  forces.  When  Feisal  refused 
to  comply,  Gouraud  sent  an  army  against 
Aleppo  and  Damascus.  In  this  advance 
the  French  troops  were  attacked  by  25,000 
Arab  troops,  but  they  succeeded  in  defeat- 
ing the  attackers,  and  in  occupying  Damas- 
cus and  Aleppo;  this  was  on  Aug.  7,  1920. 

When  French  authority  was  finally 
established  in  Damascus,  immediately  the 
tactics  of  the  mailed  fist  were  applied. 
Finding  themselves  supported  by  a  small 
Christian  Maronite  minority,  and  having 
against  them  fully  four-fifths  of  a  solid 
Moslem  and  Arab  population,  the  French 
behaved    in    that    country    as    conquerors. 


Under  their  rule  every  vestige  of  freedom 
vanished,  courts-martial  were  established  to 
deal  even  with  minor  offenses,  the  liberty 
of  the  press  was  abolished,  postal  censor- 
ship established,  the  whole  supported  by 
an  intense  propaganda  of  Frankization  of 
the  country.  Under  such  a  regime  the 
popularity  of  Feisal  necessarily  increased, 
and  the  demand  for  absolute  independence 
assumed  a  definite  form. 

The  elements  supporting  France  before 
the  war  numbered  close  to  half  a  million 
people;  these  were  the  foundation  of 
French  power  and  prestige.  During  the 
war,  however,  the  Governor  of  Syria, 
Djemal  Bey,  who  with  Enver  and  Talaat 
formed  the  Young  Turkish  triumvirate, 
launched  a  ruthless  campaign  of  exter- 
mination, in  order  to  extirpate  French  in- 
fluence from  that  country.  This  began 
with  the  hanging,  on  April  25,  1916,  of 
Emir  Omar,  the  stanchest  supporter  of 
France  in  Damascus,  and  ended  with  the 
destruction  of  more  than  150,000  partisans 
of  France  in  Syria.  It  is  well  to  bear  this 
in  mind,  and  to  realize  that  the  pro-Turk- 
ish campaign  of  France  in  1922  in  charac- 
teristic of  the  morality  prevailing  in  im- 
perialistic politics. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  present 
Young  Turkish  regime  of  Angora  is  any- 
thing but  friendly  toward  France,  the  re- 
cent agreements  with  Franklin  Bouillon 
notwithstanding.  The  main  object  of 
Kemal  Pasha  was  to  drive  the  French  out 
of  Cilicia,  and  this  he  secured  easily  by 
diplomacy  last  year.  Kemal,  however, 
expected  more  than  that  from  France, 
among  his  claims  being  the  evacuation 
of  Thrace  and  Smyrna  by  the  Greeks  and 
Constantinople  by  the  British.  From  the 
moment  France  failed  to  bring  about  this 
result,  Kemal  turned  to  Russia  and  the 
Germans.  The  Kemalist  regime  is  quite 
frank  in  stating  that  Alexandretta  will  be 
its  next  goal,  and  when  it  reaches  there 
Beirut  will  not  be  safe.  The  abandon- 
ment of  Cilicia  by  the  French  is  explained 
by  the  Moslem  world  as  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness, and  the  Kurds  and  Arabs  were  not 
slow  in  taking  the  hint.  Even  far-away 
Tunis  has  expressed  some  leanings  toward 
independence,  all  of  which  is  very  disquiet- 
ing for  France. 

Due  to  the  activities  of  the  Young  Turks 
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the  Maronite  element  in  Syria  on  which 
France  could  rely  has  been  so  weakened 
that  it  became  an  insignificant  minority, 
while  a  large  number  of  Christian  Syrians 
were  driven  to  closer  friendship  with  the 
Arabs,  following  the  intolerable  regime  of 
French  terrorism  in  that  land.  Hemmed 
in  between  the  Arabs  of  Feisal  on  the  East 
and  the  Turks  of  Kemal  on  the  Cilician 
side,  France  will  have  a  difficult  time  to 
maintain  a  foothold  in  Syria. 

The  Syrian  demands  for  independence 
have  become  so  insistent  that  nothing  less 
than  the  complete  withdrawal  of  the 
French  from  their  country  will  satisfy 
them. 

A  correspondent  at  Damascus  to  the 
Arab  newspaper  Mokattam  of  Cairo 
states  that  early  in  May,  1922,  the  entire 
population  of  Damascus  organized  tremen- 
dous demonstrations  in  favor  of  indepen- 
dence, the  Syrian  women  taking  part  in  the 
national  parades.  The  French  troops 
were  forced  to  fire  blank  cartridges  to 
break  up  these  parades.  The  Syrians 
resident  in  Egypt  protested  to  the  allied 
Governments  and  to  the  League  of  Nations. 
The  situation,  as  described  by  the  Mokat- 
tam's  correspondent,  is  serious.  Taxes 
are  heavy  and  tyranny  unbearable.  The 
French  authorities  Were  charged  with  ar- 
resting a  number  of  Syrian  notables  be- 
cause the  latter  complained  to  America 
through  Mr.  Crane.  The  French  troops 
made  use  of  hand  grenades,  bombs  and 
tanks  in  order  to  break  up  the  patriotic 
meetings  of  the  Syrians,  who  declare  they 
will  never  lay  down  their  arms  as  long  as 
they  are  denied  their  independence. 


The  same  newspaper  goes  on  to  say: 

"  Seventy-four  prominent  Syrians  are 
still  in  prison,  where  they  began  a  hunger 
strike.  Even  while  imprisoned  the 
Syrians  agitate  for  independence,  and 
provoke  manifestations.  The  situation  is 
very  serious;  the  stores  are  closed  and 
business  is  at  a  standstill.  The  news 
reaching  Cairo  from  Aleppo  and  Tarabou- 
lous  is  still  worse.  The  market  places  of 
Damascus  and  Homs  are  closed,  and  in 
Horan  the  French  flag,  flying  on  the 
mountain  of  the  Druses,  was  torn  to  shreds 
by  the  revolutionaries.  The  French  garri- 
sons everywhere  are  being  reinforced,  and 
daily  encounters  with  the  natives  take 
place.  A  mass  meeting  held  in  Kaifa  re- 
cently was  broken  up  by  the  French,  a 
large  number  of  participants  being  killed. 
The  local  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion filed  a  protest  with  the  French  Gov- 
ernor. The  authorities  are  daily  impris- 
oning and  deporting  hundreds  of  promi- 
nent Syrians  from  Aleppo,  Hama,  Homs, 
Horan  and  Deraa." 

This  news,  coming  from  Syria,  was  al- 
lowed to  pass  the  most  rigorous  French 
censorship;  published  in  the  Arab  news- 
papers of  Cairo,  it  conveys  some  idea  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  Syrian  revolt. 

For  France  the  situation  is  alarming. 
Her  entire  position  in  the  Near  East  is 
threatened,  and  with  the  collapse  of  the 
French  prestige  in  the  Levant  the  whole 
title  of  that  republic  as  a  Mohammedan 
power  is  likely  to  be  challenged  by  Al- 
geria, Tunis,  Morocco  and  the  other  Mos- 
lem countries,  where  French  rule  has  here- 
tofore been  considered  secure. 


TWENTY   MIIJ JON     '  DEAD   LETTERS  "  YEARLY 


A  STATEMENT  issued  by  the  New  York 
"^^  Post  Office  on  May  1  reveals  the 
amazing  fact  that  20,000,000  letters  go 
astray  and  reach  the  United  States  Dead 
Letter  Office  every  year,  and  that  this  rep- 


resents "  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  mil- 
lions mailed  with  a  wrong  address."  It  is 
estimated  that  the  work  of  directory  search- 
ing costs  approximately  $500  for  each 
working  day. 


Current  History  herewith 
publishes  the  first  of  a  striking 
series  of  articles  by  Clair  Price, 
an  American  newspaper  corre- 
spondent who  has  long  been 
inaking  a  first-hand  study  of  the 
tangled  situation  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  who,  by  special  permit,  re- 
cently visited  Mustapha  Kemal 
Pasha  at  Angora,  obtaining  a 
clear  view  on  many  points  that 
have  thus  far  remained  obscure 
to  the  outside  world.  The  au- 
thor's opinions  on  debatable  mat- 
ters are,  of  course,  purely  his 
own.  The  present  article  is  a 
rapid  and  vivid  account  of  how 
Kemal  arrived,  politically  speak- 
ing, at  Angora. — Editor. 


KEMAL  PASHA 
CREATOR  OF  A 
NEW  TURKEY 


Mustapha  Kemal 
Pasha  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a  group  of 
Turkish  camel 
drivers 


By  Clair  Price 


True  story  of  the  Turkish  leader  who  has  made  the  Allies  change  their 
peace  terms — How  he  came  to   set  up   a   new  Government  at  Angora 


BOTH  anchors  went  down  with  a 
shriek.  The  handful  of  passengers 
stared  long  in  awed  silenced — not  at 
the  great  green  hills  of  Asia  Minor,  which 
rose  abruptly  from  the  beach;  not  at  the 
little  Turkish  town  that  huddled,  higgledy- 
piggledy,  in  a  cleft  of  the  hills,  but  at  an 
ugly  black  cargo  boat,  wallowing  close  in- 
shore in  the  Black  Sea  swell.  She  was 
slinging  cargo  into  a  crowd  of  crazy  light- 
ers, bumping  alongside,  and  the  high- 
pitched  chanties  of  the  lightermen,  accom- 
panied by  the  rhythmic  rumble  of  her 
winches,  came  hurriedly  across  the  water 
to  greet  us. 

It  was  not  until  the  seven  passengers — 
four  Turks,  two  Circassians  and  an  Amer- 
ican correspondent,  for  whom  the  Turk- 
ish Nationalist  port  officers  held  landing 
permissions  from  Angora  —  had  gone 
down  into  their  shore  boats,  had  clam- 
bered up  to  the  tumbled  stone  quay  and 
had  circled  the  narrow  beach  into  the 
town  itself,  that  the  nature  of  her  cargo 
became  plain.     It  consisted  of  heavy,  lit- 


tle rope-handled  boxes  which,  lightered  to 
the  beach,  were  hurried  into  Ford  trucks 
and  hustled  up  out  of  gun  range,  into  the 
mountains  back  of  the  town  (for  Greek 
battleships  have  been  known  to  bombard 
these  Turkish  Black  Sea  towns).  It  is  these 
heavy,  little  rope-handled  boxes  which  be- 
tray the  brutal  plane  of  contact  with  the 
West  to  which  Asia  Minor,  the  advanced 
post  of  the  East,  has  been  beaten  down. 

Two  days  later  we  had  engaged  car- 
riages for  the  two  weeks'  journey  up  to 
Angora,  carriages  with  springs  of  the  sort 
the  Turks  call  yaili,  vestpocket,  de  luxe 
editions  of  the  old-fashioned  American 
prairie  schooner.  Two  hundred  miles  of 
mountain  roads,  creeping  up  to  an  alti- 
tude of  6,000  feet,  intervened  between  us 
and  the  great  steppe  of  the  interior  in 
which  Angora  lies.  In  an  hour  we  had 
lost  the  sea,  but  we  were  not  alone  amid 
the  rounded  summits  of  the  foothills.  The 
same  slow,  screaming  squeak  was  al- 
ways with  us,  a  squeak  which,  with  infi- 
nite deliberation,   removed  the   skin  from 
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Residence  of  Mus-  every  note  of  the 

tapha  K  e  m  a  1  ^      ^        .  i 

Pasha    at    Tchan-  chromatic     scale, 

Kaya,  a  suburb  of  the   s  q  u  e  a  k  of 

Angora  wooden    axles 

daubed  with  tar 
to  tickle  the  mu- 
sical palate  of  a  team  of  oxen.  Long 
lines  of  loaded  oxcarts,  mere  wooden 
platforms  mounted  on  wooden  wheels, 
turned  aside  to  let  us  pass  (camel  trans- 
port is  slow,  but  when  contemplating  the 
ox  transport  of  the  Turkish  Nationalist 
army  it  is  the  custom  to  refer  to  the  camel 
as  "the  Turkish  airplane").  Each  cart 
was  bound  for  a  certain  destination,  far 
in  the  interior.  Each  bore  a  great  mound 
of  hay-  for  the  oxen,  and  beneath  the  hay 
the  rope-handled  ends  of  two,  or  four,  or 
six  new  wooden  boxes  protruded,  the  num- 
ber of  boxes  depending  on  the  calibre  of 
the  shells  within.  Most  of  the  drivers 
were  Turkish  peasant  women,  jacketed 
and  pantalooned,  their  feet  shod  in  rope- 
bound  woolens,  their  faces  and  hands  red- 
dened by  exposure.  Dead  men's  fathers 
and  sons  and  brothers  at  the  front,  wid- 
ows and  dead  men's  daughters  back  of  the 
front— but  still  the  rope-handled  boxes 
squeak  up  from  the  sea  to  hold  the  Greek.^. 
At  noon  we  stopped  for  luncheon  at  a 
roadside  inn.  Outside  lay  the  half-eaten 
body  of  a  dead  ox,  guarded  by  a  great 
gorged  dog.  Inside  were  two  large  rooms, 
one  a  stable  for  the  horses,  the  other  a 
room  of  rough,  wooden  divans,  with  a 
great  oven,  a  glowing  red  stove  and  a 
landlord  of  exquisite  courtesy.  We  lunched 
on  eggs,  onions  and  black  bread,  with  bit- 
ter coffee  to  follow,  and  returned  to  our 
carriages.     By  nightfall  we  had  reached  a 


little  mountain  village  and 
were  climbing  down  in  front 
of  the  inn.  By  the  light  of  a 
smoky  lamp,  filled  with  thick 
Batum  kerosene,  our  host,  'an 
old  man  with  a  broken  nose 
and  a  British  tunic,  slipped  his 
shoes  at  the  door  and,  entering 
with  a  great  steaming  pilaff  of 
broken  v/heat,  stood  courteous- 
ly in  a  corner,  with  folded 
hands,  while  we  devoured  it. 
Before  the  Greek  war  began, 
he  said,  there  had  been  twenty- 
four  men  in  the  village;  now 
only  six  were  left;  two  of  his 
own  sons  had  been  taken  from  him  in  the 
great  war,  and  his  last  son,  twice  wounded, 
was  back  again  at  the  Greek  front ;  he  him- 
self had  been  three  times  a  refugee,  first 
from  Bosnia,  then  from  Macedonia,  now 
from  Smyrna. 

"  What  will  you  do  if  the  war  lasts  200 
years?  "  we  asked  him. 

"  We  will  do  out  best,"  he  said,  slowly. 
A  week's  traveling  brought  us  to  the 
crest  of  a  precipitous  mountain  pass, 
whence  we  looked  out  from  our  carriages 
on  to  miles  upon  miles  of  steep  slope,  peo- 
pled with  vast  herds  of  patient  pine  and 
rising  into  snow-rounded  peaks  which 
glistened  white  beneath  the  purple  sky — a 
scene  of  savage  grandeur,  fit  gateway  to 
this  great  coliseum  of  Asia  Minor,  where 
the  Turk,  ripped  and  slashed  to  pieces  in 
a  dozen  years  of  continuous  fighting,  is 
still  standing,  on  his  feet,  at  the  head  of 
the  Moslem  East. 

Thereafter  we  descended  into  the  great 
steppe  of  the  interior,  where  our  carriage 
wheels  lurched  to  their  hubs  in  the  cluck- 
ing, sucking  mud  and  our  drivers 
screamed  to  their  straining  horses  that  all 
else  in  the  universe  was  lies,  that  only  this 
bottomless  mud  was  reality.  Groups  of 
Turkish  soldiers  on  leave — the  Little  Meh- 
meds  who  won  the  Sakaria — began  pass- 
ing us,  plodding  to  Angora  to  entrain  for 
the  front.  The  big  Turks  who  held  the 
Dardanelles  against  the  British  and  French 
in  1915  are  gone;  these  are  the  silent, 
stubborn  remnants  of  the  old  Turkish 
armies^  clad  now  in  a  medley  of  uniforms, 
some  of  them  in  American  uniforms  with 
the  eagle  buttons  accompanied  by  "  Gott 
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Mit  Uns "  belt  buckles.  Theoretically, 
their  pay  is  four  Turkish  pounds  a  month 
(nowadays  about  $2.40),  but  none  of 
them  is  receiving  it.  The  Turkish  Na- 
tionalist Government  hasn't  the  money  to 
meet  an  army  payroll  of  some  400,000 
Turkish  pounds  a  month. 

Angora  at  Close  Range 

On  our  twelfth  day  we  issued  into  a 
wide  basin,  with  the  mud  town  of  An- 
gora sprawling  up  its  southern  rim.  From 
an  isolated  group  of  buildings,  down  on 
the  floor  of  the  basin,  some  distance  from 
Angora  itself,  a  thin  column  of  smoke 
rose  into  the  crystal  air,  the  smoke  of  a 
switch  engine  in  the  Angora  yard.  Nor- 
mally, that  railroad  station  is  some  twenty 
hours  from  Constantinople  itself,  but  these 
are  hardly  normal  times.  With  all  its 
great  imperial  prestige  upon  it,  Constan- 
tinople waits  outside  the  door  today,  cut 
off  from  Asia  Minor,  whence  it  has  sucked 
its  living  for  centuries.  The  Sublime 
Porte  of  Turkey  today  is  the  konak  in  the 
old  provincial  capital  of  Angora,  and  An- 
gora, which  is  just  emerging  from  a  three 
years'  state  of  siege,  is  still  a  forbidden 
city.  True,  there  is  a  certain  office,  up 
two  flights  of  stairs,  in  the  Stamboul  sec- 
tion of  Constantinople,  where  persons  de- 
sirous of  entering  Asia  Minor  may  apply 
for  the  necessary  permissions  from  An- 
gora, but  their  applications  are  quite 
likely  to  be  met  by  a  bland  and  innocent 
ignorance  of  anything  remotely  touching 
on  Asia  Minor  and  permissions.  Even  on 
those  rare  occasions  on  which  Angora 
grants  permission,  the  traveler  finds  that 
the  Greeks  are  still  astride  the  railroad  at 
Eski-Shehr,  and  the  least  difficult  route 
available  from  Constantinople  is  to  round 
the  Greek  left  by  sea  and  to  s}>end  two 
weeks  in  traveling  up  by  carriage  from 
the  sea  to  Angora. 

From  the  crowded  military  depots  and 
military  hospitals  of  Angora  one  may 
proceed  on  a  military  train  across  the  now 
famous  Sakaria  River,  some  forty  miles 
away,  to  a  military  station,  whence  one 
continues  toward  the  front  by  carriage. 
Here  the  landscape  changes  to  a  scorched, 
ruined  scene.  What,  until  the  time  of  the 
Greek  retreat  from  the  Sakaria  last  Sep- 
tember, were  pleasant  villages,  have  now 
become  heaps  of  charred  stone,  with  bits 


of  wall  standing,  roofless,  here  and  there. 
It  was  not  by  long-range  artillery  bom- 
bardment in  the  course  of  battle  that 
these  villages  were  destroyed,  but  by  tins 
of  petrol,  applied  by  hand,  in  the  course 
of  retreat;  one  is  reminded  of  the  remark 
of  a  famous  correspondent  during  the  Bal- 
kan War  to  the  effect  that  "  the  Turks  are 
the  only  Christians  in  the  Near  East."  The 
landscape  continues  to  change.  Bits  of  old 
trench  begin  to  appear  and  wide  spaces 
strewn  with  battle  debris,  where  nothing 
moves  but  the  vultures  and  the  ever-pres- 
ent string  of  oxcarts,  squeaking  toward 
the  front.  The  roads  become  more  crowd- 
ed, the  lines  of  trench,  about  on  every 
hand,  become  less  tumble-down,  the  great 
camps  become  more  frequent.  And  so 
one  comes  at  last  into  the  narrow  busy 
streets  of  the  town  which,  for  the  moment, 
houses  the  Turkish  G.  H.  Q.  Just  beyond 
it  are  still  newer  trenches,  where  the  Turk 
is  standing  with  his  face  toward  the  west. 
To  wear  a  hat  in  Angora  nowadays  is 
like  going  about  beating  a  gong.  The  of- 
ficial Turkish  national  headdress  is  the 
lambskin  kalpak,  which  is  native  to  Cen- 
tral Asia.  In  a  present  populaation  of 
some  45,000  (Angora's  normal  population 
is  25,000),  there  is  no  permanent  foreign 
population  except  an  Italian  bank  mana- 
ger, an  American  woman  who  represents 
the  Near  East  Relief  and  the  personnel  of 
the  Russian,  Azerbaijan  and  Afghan  "  em- 
bassies," who  are  accredited  to  Mustapha 
Kemal  Pasha,  President  of  the  Grand  Na- 
tional Assembly.  During  the  month  I 
spent  at  Angora  the  only  foreigners  who 
came  and  went  were  the  personnel  of  mis- 
sions from  Bokhara  and  Ukrainia,  two 
French  civilians,  a  French  woman  writer 
and  an  American  Commercial  Attache.  An- 
gora's sole  industry  today  is  the  Turkish 
Nationalist  Government  and  its  army.  The 
Grand  National  Assembly  meets  at  1:30 
o'clock  every  afternoon,  except  Friday,  in 
the  gray  granite  building  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  town,  which  was  once  the  local 
headquarters  of  the  Committee  of  Union 
and  Progress.  The  crescent  and  star  now 
flies  over  the  building,  night  and  day,  its 
grounds  are  fenced  with  trenches,  and 
back  of  a  restaurant,  just  off  its  grounds, 
is  a  ten-foot  upright,  with  a  small  pulley 
attached  to  the  end  of  its  cross-beam.  The 
trenches  have  never  been  used.     The  ten- 
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Kemal  Pasha  and  other  notables  at  Angora,  Left  to  right:  Ibrahim  Abilov  Bey  (in  gray 
Kalpak),  Azerbaijan  Minister  at  Angora;  Sultan  Ahmed,  Afghan  Minister  (with  black  mustache 
and  clipped  beard)  ;  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha,  President  of  the  Grand  National  Assembly  and 
mainspring  of  the  Angora  Government  (in  foreground) ;  Fevzi  Pasha,  Chief  of  Turkish  General 
Staff  (half  hidden— three  stars  visible  on  collar)  ;  Refet  Pasha,  late  Minister  of  National  Defense 

(in  foreground) 


foot  upright,  with  the  cross-beam  and  pul- 
ley, has  been  used  on  numerous  occasions, 
notably  on  British  Empire  Day,  in  1920, 
when  Mustapha  Saghir,  the  British  Indian 
spy,  was  hanged  there. 

To  the  left  of  the  Assembly  Building,  as 
one  enters  the  town,  is  the  old  konak,  with 
a  broken-down  Ford  stored  in  its  corridor 
downstairs,  and  upstairs  the  Ministries  of 
the  Interior,  Finance,  Public  Works,  Jus- 
tice, Economics  and  Sacred  Law.  To  the 
right  of  the  Assembly  Building  is  a  great 
half-empty  school,  one  room  of  which 
houses  the  Ministry  of  Education.  Further 
along  is  the  old  Ottoman  Public  Debt 
Building,  now  occupied  by  the  Foreign 
Office,  with  a  midwinter  mud  puddle  in 
front  of  it.  And  still  further  along  are 
the  beautiful   walled  grounds  of  the   Sul- 


tana College,  whose  cypress-scented  build- 
ings now  house  the  General  Staff  and  Min- 
istry of  National  Defense.  The  rest  of  the 
town  is  given  over  to  buildings  comman- 
deered by  the  army  and  Red  Crescent,  and 
to  private  dwellings,  overcrowded  with 
Deputies  and  other  Government  members, 
many  of  whom  have  left  their  families  in 
Constantinople  to  serve,  with  or  without 
pay,  in  Angora.  A  large  area  at  the  up- 
per end  of  the  town  was  burned  down  in 
1915  and  is  still  in  ruins,  with  beggars 
sitting  along  its  rim  by  day  and  dogs 
howling  among  its  stone  heaps  by  night. 

Rise  of  Mustapha  Kemal 

Three  men  of  giant  stature  have  riseri 
in  the  East  since  the  great  war.  One  is 
Nikolai    Lenin,    the    Russian:    another    is 
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Mohandas  Karamchand  Gandhi,  the  Hin- 
du; the  third  is  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha, 
the  Turk.  It  is  "  the  Pasha's  "  name  which 
makes  Angora  at  once  the  great  hope  of 
the  East  and  the  great  mystery  of  the 
West. 

Mustapha  Kemal  is  the  personification 
of  the  Turkish  people.  The  typical  Turk, 
whether  pasha  or  peasant,  ha-s  always  been 
a  soldier.  For  centuries,  while  the  sons  of 
Ottoman  Greek  and  Ottoman  Armenian 
parents  have  remained  at  home  and  gone 
into  trade,  the  sons  of  Turkish  parents 
have  entered  the  army  to  spend  their  fru- 
gal lives  in  Erzerum,  in  Mesopotamia,  in 
the  Yemen,  in  Albania,  some  of  them  dur- 
ing the  World  War  in  Austria,  Hungary 
and  Germany.  It  is  so  with  Kemal.  From 
the  age  of  12  years,  when  he  entered  the 
military  preparatory  school  at  Monastir, 
he  has  been  a  soldier.  Today  he  is  41, 
with  the  rank  of  Field  Marshal  and  the 
title  of  Ghazi  (the  Victorious).  He  holds 
the  highest  military  honors  his  nation  and 
his  faith  can  confer  upon  him,  and  he  is 
still  a  bachelor  and  a  comparatively  poor 
man.  The  villa  in  which  he  lives,  at 
Tchan-Kaya,  some  three  miles  from  An- 
gora itself,  has  been  given  him  by  the  mu- 
nicipality. The  Grand  National  Assembly 
makes  him  an  entertainment  allowance  and 
pays  him  a  salary  of  300  Turkish  pounds 


a    month    (at    present    rates    of   exchange 
about  $180). 

Kemal  is  the  type  of  officer-politician 
whom  only  the  Turkish  Army  could  pro- 
duce. He  was  born  under  the  medieval 
despotism  of  Abdul  Hamid,  when  there 
were  more  spies  in  Constantinople  than 
there  are  even  under  the  present  allied  oc- 
cupation. Those  were  the  days  when  the 
Turkish  General  Staff  was  secretly  organ- 
izing the  Society  of  Liberty  and  was  being 
periodically  scattered  to  the  four  corners 
of  the  empire  in  consequence,  the  days 
when  the  Military  College  of  Medicine  at 
Constantinople  was  secretly  launching  the 
Society  of  Progress  and  Union  and  was 
finally  locked  up  and  abandoned  for  three 
years  in  consequence. 

Kemal's  life  reads  like  that  of  many 
another  Turkish  officer  who  is  with  him 
in  Asia  Minor  today.  It  consists  of  one 
exile  after  another,  of  any  subterfuge  to 
keep  him  out  of 
Constantinople. 
He  was  born  at 
Saloniki,  always 
under  the  Ha- 
midian  regime 
a  notorious  cen- 
tre of  modern 
g  o  ve  r  n  m  ental 
ideas.  He 


Seat  of  the  new 
Turkish  Govern- 
ment at  Angora  in 
Asia  Minor:  Build- 
ing in  which  the 
Grand  National 

Assembly  meets 
and  rules  practi- 
cally all  that  is 
left  of  the  Turkish 
Empire 
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A  typical  view  in 
Angora,  showing 
H  a  j  j  i  Bairam 
Street,  with  the 
Mosque  of  Hajji 
Bairam  at  the 
head  of  the  street. 
The  building  to 
the  left  of  the 
mosque  (with  the 
flag  above  it)  is 
the  Afghan  Em- 
bassy ;  in  the  pres- 
ent overcrowded 
condition  of  An- 
gora, the  mud 
house  on  the  ex- 
treme left  serves 
as  the  residence  of 
Angora's  Foreign 
Minister 


"  made  "  the 
General  Staff, 
was  arrested  and 
exiled  to  a  cav- 
alry regiment  in 
Damascus.  Se- 
cretly, he  began 
organizing 
branches  of  the 
Society  of  Lib- 
erty in  Syria, 
but  he  soon  be- 
came convinced 
that  the  Arab 
lands,  having 
grievances  o  f 
-their  own,  would  never  serve  as  the  scene 
of  a  Turkish  revolutionary  movement.  He 
finally  succeeded  in  getting  himself  trans- 
ferred to  Saloniki,  where  he  merged  the 
Society  of  Liberty  into  the  Society  of 
Progress  and  Union,  which  had  then  taken 
the  more  familiar  name  of  the  Committee 
of  Union  and  Progress,  and  which,  strong- 
ly entrenched  in  Saloniki,  Uskub  and  Mon- 
astir,  was  approaching  the  moment  of  ac- 
tion. 

It  was  at  that  moment  that  the   death- 
knell  of  the  old  Ottoman  Empire  clanged 


out  so  that  all  the  world  could  hear  it. 
England,  which  had  been  supporting  the 
old  empire  as  a  buffer  State  against  Rus- 
sia, dropped  the  Turk  and  joined  hands 
with  Russia  in  the  Anglo-Russian  Treaty 
of  1907;  and  thereafter  it  was  only  a  mat- 
ter of  time  until  the  advent  of  the  secret 
Anglo-Russian  Agreement  of  1915,  by 
which  England  agreed  to  Russia's  "  an- 
nexation "  of  Constantinople. 

The  consequences  to  the  Turk  were 
quick  and  terrific.  The  frightened  Com- 
mittee of  Union  and  Progress  launched  its 
revolution  in  1908,  accompanying  it  with 
a  frantic  but  futile  bid  for  British  sup- 
port. But  England's  abandonment  had 
finally  brought  about  the  moment  for 
which  every  enemy  of  the  old  empire  had 
long  waited.  Italy  seized  Tripoli,  the  Bal- 
kan States  fell  upon  the  empire  in  Europe, 
the  Anglo-Kussian  entente  itself  closed  on 
the  empire  in  1914,  like  two  powerful 
millstones,  and  by  1918  nothing  was  left 
to  the  Turk  but  Asia  Minor.  Without  a 
moment's  respite,  Russia's  vacant  place  in 
the  entente  of  1907  was  taken  by  Greece, 
the  Oecumenical  Patriarchate  at  Constan- 
tinople broke  off  relations  with  the  Otto- 
man Government  on  March  9,  1919,  and 
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the  Greeks  disembarked  upon  Smyrna 
quay  on  May  15.  Today,  when  the  effect 
of  1907  has  been  to  divide  England  and 
Islam,  Angora  is  striving  desperately  to 
bridge  the  chasm.  Mustapha  Kemal's  first 
anxiety  is  to  recover,  on  a  new  basis,  that 
understanding  with  England  which  Abdul 
Hamid  lost  in  1907. 

Kemal  broke  with  the  Committee  of 
Union  and  Progress  as  soon  as  it  became 
apparent  that  Enver  Pasha  was  merely 
continuing  the  Hamidian  regime,  without 
Hamid.  Since  1908,  Kemal  has  been  of 
the  Opposition.  He  has  consistently  de- 
manded a  rigidly  defensive  line  of  policy 
in  the  empire's  external  affairs,  pending 
such  an  overhauling  of  its  internal  affairs 
as  would  ultimately  admit  it  on  a  basis  of 
equality  into  the  family  of  the  world's 
white  nations.  He  became  a  national  mil- 
itary hero  during  the  World  War,  but  his 
political  position  was  such  that  Enver  dis- 
missed him  from  one  command  after  an- 
other, and  he  finally  ended  in  disgrace. 

He  was  in  Adana  when  Enver's  war  pol- 
icy— a  policy  of  repeated  military  offen- 
sives— brought  the  war  to  that  bitter  end- 
ing which  Kemal  had  insistently  prophe- 
sied. With  the  signing  of  the  Mudros 
armistice,  at  midnight  on  Oct.  30,  1918, 
the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  fled 
from  Constantinople,  the  feeble  old  reac- 
tionary Liberal  Entente  Party  lifted  Da- 
mad  Ferid  Pasha  into  the  Grand  Vizierate, 


the  Parliament  was  dissolved  and  the  capi- 
tal drifted  into  the  most  complete  confu- 
sion. While  local  defense  organizations 
sprang  up  to  hold  the  abandoned  fron- 
tiers of  Asia  Minor,  which  was  now  turned 
loose  on  its  own  resources  inside  a  ring 
of  British  bayonets,  Greeks  and  Armenians 
in  the  Pera  section  of  Constantinople  were 
trampling  their  fezzes  under  foot,  and  in 
Stamboul  the  Turks  were  seeking  to  gain 
time  by  demanding  an  American  mandate 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  years'  duration.  But 
the  United  States  would  have  no  mandate. 
No  time  would  be  granted  the  Turk,  ex- 
cept the  month  or  two  necessary  for  the 
British  to  take  over  his  navy  under  the 
terms  of  the  armistice  and  to  demobolize 
and  disarm  his  armies.  If  Asia  Minor 
was  to  be  saved  to  the  Turk,  it  was  the 
Turk  himself  who  would  have  to  save  it. 
And  if  the  Turk  ever  intended  to  do  any- 
thing toward  saving  it,  it  had  to  be  done 
now  or  never. 

Split  in  Turkish  GovERNMENt 

Under  these  circumstances  Kemal  re- 
turned to  Constantinople,  His  program 
was  the  same  as 
it  had  been  ever 
since  he  broke 
with  the  Com- 
mittee of  Union 
and  Progress  in 
1908,     the     pro- 


Ruins  of  Mulk,  one 
of  the  many  vil- 
lages in  Asia 
Minor  destroyed 
by  the  Greeks  dur- 
ing their  retreat 
from   Sakaria 
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Cavalry         detach- 
ment  of   Mustapha  eram  of  holding 
Kemal's     army     on              \.'       c        ^-  t_ 

its    way    to    give  "IS    frontiers    by 

battle      to     Greek  a       rigidly      re- 
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sive  while  he 
overhauled  his 
country's  medieval  internal  administration, 
a  program  which  had  assumed  a  now-or- 
never  urgency.  To  put  through  his  program 
it  was  necessary  to  create  a  new  political 
party  and,  because  allied  troops  were  in 
occupation  of  Constantinople,  Damad  Fe- 
rid's  Minister  of  War  was  tricked  into 
sending  Kemal  to  Asia  Minor.  Here  his 
plan  of  work  was  to  unite  the  local  defense 
organizations  into  a  Nationalist  Party, 
which  was  to  work  through  the  Ottoman 
Government  in  Constantinople  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  armistice  terms. 

Ferid,  quickly  realizing  his  War  Minis- 
ter's blunder,  lost  no  time  in  "  inviting  " 
Kemal  to  return  to  Constantinople,  but 
Kemal's  answer  was  an  open  break,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  Ferid  bore  not  only  the 
prestige  of  the  Grand  Vizierate  but  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Sultan  himself,  the  scion  of 
a  great  dynasty  whose  Turkish  subjects 
had  never  breathed  a  suspicion  of  revolt 
against  it,  even  in  its  darkest  hours.  The 
result  of  this  break  was  that,  in  its  black- 
est moment,  Turkey  had  split.  Asia  Minor 
now  became  the  scene  of  a  factional  fight, 
Ferid's  provincial  officials  arresting  Ke- 
mal's agents  and  deporting  them  to  Con- 
stantinople, while  Kemal's  agents,  begin- 
ning in  the  eastern  provinces,  did  the  same 


to  Ferid's  officials.  Then  a  thunderclap 
burst  over  Asia  Minor  which  sent  whole 
provinces  scurrying  to  Kemal. 

At  9  P.  M.  on  May  14,  1919,  Admiral 
Sir  Somerset  Gough-Calthgrpe,  British 
High  Commissioner  at  Constantinople,  no- 
tified the  Turkish  military  commander  of 
Smyrna  that  the  city  would  be  occupied  at 
7  A.  M.  At  11  P.  M.  Admiral  Calthorpe 
added  the  information  that  the  occupation 
would  be  effected  by  Greek  forces.  At  7 
A.  M.  the  Turkish  garrison  had  laid  down 
its  arms  and  withdrawn  to  its  barracks, 
and  Greek  transports  were  entering  the 
harbor.  By  11  A.  M.  British  forces  had 
occupied  the  telegraph  offices  and  the 
Greeks  had  disembarked.  From  the  quay 
they  marched  to  the  Turkish  barracks  and 
raked  its  crowded  interior  with  machine 
guns,  killing  some  three  hundred  and 
wounding  600  Turks.  At  the  Turkish  bar- 
racks and  elsewhere,  in  Smyrna  City  and 
deep  into  its  hinterland,  the  killing  con- 
tinued for  days,  and  the  resentment  against 
Ferid's  Government  in  Constantinople  be- 
came so  intense  that  the  Allied  High  Com- 
missioners were  compelled  to  dispatch  an 
Interallied  Commission  of  Inquiry  to 
Smyrna,  whose  report,  when  completed, 
was  suppressed. 

This  armed  invasion  of  a  disarmed 
country  led  Kemal  to  tear  up  the  armistice 
and  threw  upon  him  the  additional  burden 
of  creating  and  munitioning  an  army  to 
hold  the  Greeks  back  of  Smyrna.  Mean- 
while, his  now-powerful  Nationalist  Party 
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continued  to  direct  its  energies  toward 
building  up  a  majority  in  Ferid's  Parlia- 
ment at  Constantinople.  The  party  was 
Tiow  able  to  hold  caucuses  at  Erzerum  and 
Sivas,  as  a  result  of  which  a  council  of 
twelve  members  was  formed,  to  sit  in  con- 
tinuous session  at  Angora,  where  it  was  in 
easy  communication  by  telegraph  with 
Constantinople.  Asia  Minor  had  now  gone 
over  bodily  to  the  Nationalists,  but  Ferid 
still  had  his  trump  card  to  play.  The 
British,  having  deported  the  Sheik-ul- 
Islam  to  Malta,  Ferid  secured  a  decree 
from  his  own  appointee  to  that  venerable 
office,  proclaiming  a  holy  war  against  the 
"  rebels  "  in  Asia  Minor  and  dispatched  a 
makeshift  army  against  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Caliph.  It  was  a  perilous  moment 
for  the  Nationalists.  The  peasant  of  Asia 
Minor  is  a  docile,  obedient  creature,  whose 
attachment  to  the  Caliphate  is  as  deep- 
seated  as  his  hope  of  Paradise;  but  the 
fact  that  Ferid  was  using  Greeks  and  Ar- 
menians in  his  "  Caliphate  army  "  led  the 
peasantry  of  Asia  Minor  to  doubt  the  reg- 
ularity of  the  proceeding,  and  the  "  Ca- 
liphate army  "  proved  a  fiasco. 

Fortunes  of  Sevres  Treaty 

Ferid  had  now  definitely  lost  the  sup- 
port of  his  country,  but  he  still  retained 
the  support  of  the  British,  who  were  for- 
mulating the  Sevres  Treaty.  At  the  same 
time  the  Nationalist  Party  council  at  An- 
gora was  formulating  a  statement  of  the 
limits  to  which  it  was  prepared  to  go  in 
any  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Allies.  This 
famous  statement,  which  was  put  forward 
as  the  National  Pact,  has  become  Turkey's 
Declaration  of  Independence.  In  the  care- 
fully astute  language  of  the  Turkish  poli- 
tician, it  reduces  to  writing  Kemal's  long- 
cherished  program  of  holding  such  fron- 
tiers as  remained  to  him.  pending  such  an 
overhauling  of  his  country's  internal  ad- 
ministration as  would  admit  it  into 
the  family  of  the  world's  white  nations. 
It  gives  up  the  Arab  lands  of  the  old  em- 
pire, but  insists  on  the  Turkish  right  to 
Turkish  territory,  on  the  necessity  of  a  se- 
cure Constantinople  as  the  capital  of  Tur- 
key and  the  seat  of  the  Caliphate,  and  on 
the  necessity  of  allied  recognition  of  Tur- 
key's abrogation  of  the  Capitulations.  It 
was   dispatched  to   Ferid's  Parliament  in 


Constantinople,  which  adopted  it  on  Jan. 
28,  1920. 

The  British  now  stepped  in  to  save  Ferid. 
On  March  16  they  suppressed  the  Parlia- 
ment, arresting  and  deporting  to  Malta 
some  forty  Nationalist  Deputies  and  more 
than  a  hundred  other  Nationalists.  The 
rest  of  the  Nationalist  leaders  in  Constan- 
tinople, both  Deputies  and  others,  fled 
across  the  Bosporus  in  a  great  and  un- 
recorded Hegira,  and  began  filtering 
into  Angora  in  a  hundred  different  dis- 
guises. Just  as  the  Smyrna  incident 
had  put  an  end  to  Kemal's  program 
of  working  under  the  armistice,  so  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Parliament  now  put  an  end 
to  his  program  of  working  through  the 
legal  Ottoman  Government  in  Constanti- 
nople. Accordingly,  on  April  23,  the  Na- 
tionalist Party  convened  a  new  Parliament 
at  Angora,  under  the  title  of  the  Grand 
National  Assembly,  and  built  upon  it 
their  own  Government,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  executing  the  National  Pact,  styl- 
ing it  the  Government  of  the  Grand  Na- 
tional Assembly.  Therefore  the  centre 
of  political  interest  in  Turkey  moves  to  the 
forbidden  town  of  Angora. 

Meanwhile  the  British  communicated 
the  Sevres  Treaty  to  Ferid  on  May  11. 
This  treaty  proposed  to  close  the  Greek 
pincers  about  Constantinople,  to  cut  it  off 
from  Asia  Minor  permanently,  with  a  gar- 
rison restricted  to  700  men,  and  to  place 
what  remained  of  Turkey  in  Asia  Minor 
under  the  permanent  military,  economic 
and  financial  control  of  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Italy.  As  soon  as  possible, 
Ferid  summoned  a  meeting  of  eighty  prom- 
inent Turks  at  Yildiz  Palace  to  adopt  it. 
Permitting  no  discussion  of  it,  Ferid  or- 
dered those  who  favored  it  to  stand,  and, 
scenting  trouble  ahead,  he  whispered  to 
the  Sultan  to  stand.  Considerations  of 
etiquette  bade  every  one  present  to 
stand  as  well,  but  the  late  "  Topdjeh " 
Risa  Pasha  broke  into  a  vigorous  pro- 
test. In  a  voice  trembling  with  emo- 
tion, he  told  Ferid  that  the  meeting  had 
risen  out  of  respect  to  the  Padishah,  and 
not  in  resignation  to  the  treaty;  that 
the  meeting  had  no  authority  to  vote  on 
the  treaty,  and  that,  even  if  it  had,  it  could 
not  adopt  the  treaty  as  long  as  Asia  Minor 
was  in  open  revolt  against  it.  Without 
further    ado,    Ferid    declared    the    treaty 
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adopted,  and  added,  in  an  audible  voice, 
that  Asia  Minor  could  go  to  the  devil. 
The  treaty  was  signed  at  Paris,  on  Aug. 
11,  by  two  of  Ferid's  appointees,  but  it 
had  already  become  apparent  that  Ferid 
would  be  unable  to  assemble  a  Parliament 
to  ratify  it  as  long  as  the  Government  of 
the  Grand  National  Assembly  remained  in 
being  at  Angora. 
Then  the  British 
played  their  trump 
card. 

The  National  As- 
sembly had  scraped 
together  sufficent 
Turkish  forces  to 
maintain  touch  with 
the  Greeks  along  a 
front  which  fol- 
lowed the  line  of 
the  Bagdad  Rail- 
way from  Eski- 
Shehr  to  Afiun- 
Karahissar,  but, 
with  its  navy  taken 
over  by  the  British 
under  the  terms  of 
the  armistice,  it  was 
unable  to  contest 
the  Greek  command 
of  its  coasts,  and 
the  Greek  rear  in 
Europe  was,  of 
course,  quite  out  of 
the  question.  Bottled 
up  in  Asia  Minor,  the 

Assembly's  only  military  contact  with  the 
Greeks  was  the  frontal  contact  of  the  line 
from  Eski-Shehr  to  Afiun.  With  a  Brit- 
ish military  mission  now  attached  to  the 
Greek  High  Command,  the  Greeks  encir- 
cled the  left  flank  of  the  makeshift 
Turkish  forces  in  front  of  Afiun  and  sent 
them,  pell-mell,  into  a  disastrous  retreat. 
Some  seventy-five  miles  to  the  rear,  and 
only  forty  miles  in  front  of  Angora  itself, 
they  re-formed  on  a  north-and-south  line 
along  the  Sakaria  River,  where  Mustapha 
Kemal  Pasha  himself  took  command. 
Here  the  Greeks  again  sought  to  encircle 
their  left,  but  Kemal  pulled  down  his 
forces  to  meet  them.  Crossing  the  Sakaria, 
south  of  the  Turkish  lines,  the  Greeks 
drove  some  fifty  miles  due  east  in  a  vain 
effort  to  find  the  Turkish  left.  With  the 
Turkish  positions  now  shifted  to  an  east- 
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and-west  line,  at  a  distance  of  some  fifty 
miles  southwest  of  Angora,  the  Greeks 
hammered  away  for  twenty-one  days  in  an 
effort  to  break  through — a  struggle  which 
some  day  will  be  appreciated  as  one  of  the 
world's  historic  battles. 

It  then  became  clear  that  the  Turkish 
strength  had  been  underestimated,  that  the 
Greek  transport  it- 
self was  being  taxed 
beyond  its  capacity 
and  that  the  Greek 
position  must  short- 
ly become  a  peril- 
ous one.  The  Greek 
retreat  followed, 
during  which  more 
than  100  Turkish 
villages  were  par- 
tially or  completely 
destroyed.  The  front 
reverted  to  the  old 
Eski  ■  Shehr  -  Afiun 
line.  The  British  re- 
leased the  Nation- 
alists whom  they 
had  interned  on 
Malta.  And,  on  Feb. 
19  last,  his  Holiness 
Meletios  IV.,  the 
newly  elected  Oecu- 
menical Patriarch, 
began  negotiations 
for  the  restoration 
of  relations  with 
the  Ottoman  Gov- 
ernment, relations  which  the  Patriarchate 
had  broken  off  two  years  before. 

The  Government  of  the  Grand  National 
Assembly  at  Angora  had  become  the  de 
facto  Government  of  Turkey. 

A  Talk  with  "  The  Pasha  " 

The  last  time  I  talked  to  Mustapha  Ke- 
mal Pasha  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  before  I  left  Angora.  I  found  him  in 
a  room  in  the  corridor  of  the  Assembly 
Building,  a  small  room,  with  a  flat-top 
desk,  and  behind  the  desk,  in  the  corner,  the 
limp  folds  of  a  tall  green  banner  inscribed 
with  Arabic  letters  of  gold.  From  his 
chair,  back  of  the  desk,  he  rose  to  greet 
me  as  I  entered — a  man  with  a  face  of 
iron  beneath  a  great  iron-gray  kalpak.  He 
spoke  in  French,  and  the  flash  of  much 
gold   in  his  lower   teeth   gave   sparkle   to 
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the  military  incisiveness  of  his  manner — 
a  manner  which  conveyed  an  instant  re- 
minder of  cavalry. 

His  face  is  one  of  severely  simple  lines. 
The  lower  line  of  the  kalpak  comes  down 
close  to  the  straight  eyebrows,  and  there 
is  no  waste  space  between  the  eyebrows 
and  the  eyes  themselves.  "  The  Pasha  "  is 
reputed  around  Angora  to  have  occasional 
fits  of  temper,  which  reveal  themselves  in 
a  noticeable  squint  in  the  pupils  of  his 
eyes,  but,  during  all  the  time  I  talked 
with  him  that  afternoon,  those  eyes  of 
pale  blue  fixed  themselves  on  me  and 
never  left  me. 

He  resumed  his  chair  behind  the  desk, 
with  the  green-and-gold  banner  hanging 
limply  in  the  corner  back  of  him,  and 
took  from  his  pocket  a  string  of  amber 
beads  with  a  brown  tassel.  His  cheek 
bones  are  rather  high,  his  nose  is  straight 
and  strong,  his  mouth  is  straight  and  thin- 
lipped.  I  think  a  cartoonist  would  find 
him  easy  to  do — a  towering  iron-gray  kal- 
pak, and  beneath  it  the  straight  strong 
lines  of  the  eyebrows,  the  mouth  and  the 
chin.  He  wore  an  English  shooting  suit 
of  tweed,  a  gray  soft  collar  with  a  gray 
tie,  and  high-laced  tan  boots  with  the  short 
vamp  which  is  native  to  the  Near  East. 
Physically,  he  gives  a  lean,  wiry  impres- 
sion. Despite  the  fact  that  he  finds  Turk- 
ish fare  too  neavy  and  confines  himself 
to  European  cooking,  he  suffers  much 
from  illness  during  the  Winters,  when 
only  his  iron  will  keeps  him  at  work. 

I  had  the  feeling  from  the  first  that  I 
was  talking  to  an  iron  image,  that  his 
brain  was  miles  away,  busying  itself  with 
a  thousand  and  one  afairs.  I  changed  my 
tactics  finally,  and  began  firing  questions 
at  him  abruptly,  determined  to  get  his  un- 
divided attention.  He  reached  up  sud- 
denly, with  a  gesture  which  might  have 
savored  slightly  of  impatience,  and  flung 


aside  his  kalpak,  revealing  a  tall,  sloping 
forehead,  fringed  at  the  top  with  very 
thin  brown  hair,  a  forehead  totally  out  of 
keeping  with  the  severely  simple  lines  of 
his  face.  If  his  face  is  the  iron  face  of 
the  cavalry  officer,  his  forehead  is  the 
forehead  of  the  scholar. 

I  kept  on  firing  questions  at  him  until  I 
had  the  feeling  that  his  brain  had  paused 
at  its  distance  to  listen.  I  continued  to 
fire  questions  at  him  until  I  felt  that  his 
brain  had  turned,  had  rushed  down  from 
its  distance  and  was  sitting  intently  be- 
hind those  fixed  blue  eyes,  staring  out  at 
its  questioner: 

"  What  do  you  think  of  American  busi- 
ness men?  " 

"  What  do  you  think  of  American  mis- 
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"  What  do  you  think  of  the  Chester 
Project?" 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  Near  East 
Relief?" 

"  What  do  you  think  of  American  col- 
leges in  Turkey?  " 

"  What  do  you  think  of  mandates  in 
Turkey,  American  or  otherwise?  " 

His  absent-mindedness  was  gone.  His 
brain  was  working  now  with  swift  direct- 
ness, like  cavalry  in  action.  What  he  told 
me  there,  and  what  I  learned  from  others, 
I  hope  to  repeat  in  succeeding  articles. 
When  my  time  was  up,  I  left  him  and 
walked  back  in  silence  to  my  rooms  in  the 
Street  of  Hajji  Bairam.  I  dispatched  the 
aged  Armenian  maid  after  tea,  took  off 
my  shoes,  donned  my  slippers  and  sat  lis- 
tening to  the  eternal  squeak  of  the  ox  carts 
beneath  my  windows.  I  felt  somewhat  as 
a  man  does  when  he  has  seen  a  great  cav- 
alry charge  and  has  returned  to  his  billet 
and  taken  his  boots  off. 


[Mr.    Price's    next   article    will    treat    of    Mus- 
tapha  Kemal  Pasha  and  the  Angora  Government.] 
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How  Aristides  Sterghiades,  High  Commissioner  of  Smyrna 
since  the  Greek  occupation,  has  administered  his  office  in  such 
a  way  as  to  win  praise  even  from  the  Turks 


LIVING  in  an  unpretentious  house 
facing  the  waterfront,  in  the  centre 
of  the  City  of  Smyrna,  is  Aristides 
Sterghiades,  the  Greek  High  Commis- 
sioner. He  has  lived  there  since  the  Greek 
occupation  of  Smyrna,  May,  1919,  and 
he  is  the  man  whose  decisions  have  had 
most  weight  in  determining  the  welfare  of 
the  unfortunate  people  in  Asia  Minor. 

When  the  future  historian  tells  the 
story  of  the  turbulent  years  in  Asia  Minor 
following  the  armistice,  including  the 
Turco-Greek  crisis  of  1922,  he  will  find 
that  the  name  which  stands  out  most 
prominently  in  his  recital  will  be  that  of 
Sterghiades.  If  this  man  has  an  early 
history  worthy  of  note,  it  is  known  only 
to  a  few  people,  as  he  is  the  type  of  man 
who  hides  his  accomplishments. 

Under  the  Venizelist  Government  of 
Greece,  Sterghiades  was  made  High  Com- 
missioner of  Smyrna  and  of  the  territory 
occupied  by  the  Greek  Army  in  Asia 
Minor.  He  had  gained  his  experience 
from  a  similar  position  in  Saloniki.  The 
story  of  the  landing  of  the  Greek  troops 
at  Smyrna  in  the  month  of  May,  1919, 
must  still  be  remembered  by  those  who 
were  following  the  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine articles  at  that  time.  Some  of  these 
articles  enlarged  very  much  on  the 
"  dreadful  atrocities "  committed  by  the 
Greek  soldiers.  A  few  gave  a  fair  ac- 
count and  the  reasons  for  these  "  atroci- 
ties," but  most  of  the  articles  had  behind 
them  some  propaganda  arising  from  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  other  nations  to  have 
control  of  this  advantageous  port  and 
hinterland. 

England  was  sponsor  for  this  Greek 
occupation,  which  was  assented  to  reluc- 
tantly by  Italy  and  France.  It  took  con- 
siderable diplomacy  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land to  placate  the  Turks.  The  latter 
were  allowed  to  fly  their  national  flag 
over  the  fort  at  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bor, and  hope  was  held  out  to  them  that 


a  plebiscite  would  be  held  at  some  future 
time  to  determine  the  form  of  govern- 
ment. Italy  was  given  the  mandate  over 
the  coast  line  running  south  from 
Ephesus,  which  historic  site  lay  south  of 
Smyrna  a  distance  of  some  four  hours 
by  train,  and  France  took  a  mandate  over 
Cilicia. 

It  was  at  the  time  of  this  very  deli- 
cate and  complicated  situation  that  Mr. 
Sterghiades  became  High  Commissioner. 
Among  the  difficult  problems  confronting 
him  on  his  assumption  of  office  were  the 
following: 

First — The  Turks,  who  had  been  in  con- 
trol for  centuries,  and  who  had  perpe- 
trated many  outrages  on  the  Greek  in- 
habitants, were  now  the  subjugated  race, 
and  the  Greeks  naturally  saw  their  oppor- 
tunity for  revenge.  This  revenge  Mr. 
Sterghiades  knew  must  not  be  realized, 
and  he  punished  most  relentlessly  any 
unfair  act  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks 
toward  the  Turks.  For  example,  two 
Greek  soldiers  were  summarily  and  pub* 
licly  shot  in  the  outskirts  of  Smyrna  be- 
cause they  had  extorted  money  from  the 
Turkish  villagers.  A  Greek  priest  was 
thrown  into  prison  for  making  uncompli- 
mentary remarks  about  the  Turks.  In 
fact,  the  Turks  themselves  were  so  pleased 
with  the  fairness  of  Mr.  Sterghiades  that 
in  case  of  dissension  with  a  Greek  their 
strongest  threat  was  to  appeal  the  case  to 
the  High  Commissioner. 

Second  —  The  cosmopolitanism  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Smyrna  naturally  gave  rise 
to  many  intricate  relationships.  Each  of 
the  larger  nations  had  its  own  Post  Offices 
and  consulates.  The  latter,  under  special 
arrangement  with  the  Turks,  had  exercised 
the  functions  of  courts  for  the  respective 
races,  and  the  Levantines,  who  comprised 
a  large  percentage  of  the  population,  had 
chosen  their  own  citizenship,  under  which 
they  could  take  advantage  of  import  laws 
and   commercial    privileges.      The   adroit- 
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ness  with  which  Mr.  Sterghiades  as  High 
Commissioner  dealt  with  this  situation  in 
collecting  the  revenues  of  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment called  forth  the  admiration  of 
those  familiar  with  the  delicate  nature  of 
the  situation. 

Third — Another  difficulty  was  the  vary- 
ing boundary  lines  of  the  Greek-occupied 
territory.  For  many  months  the  Greeks 
held  a  line  about  100  miles  in  extent, 
bounding  the  territory  first  assigned  to 
them,  and  were  compelled  to  meet  the 
attacks  of  Turkish  bands  without  the 
privilege  of  pursuit.  These  Turkish  sol- 
diers, who  were  really  brigands,  were  as- 
sisted by  soldiers  from  an  allied  nation, 
and  as  the  restraint  was  lifted  in  1920 
and  the  Greeks  were  permitted  to  extend 
their  lines,  the  destruction  of  property  and 
the  massacres  committed  by  the  retreating 
Turkish  Army  brought  added  burdens  to 
the  High  Commissioner,  who  had  to  ap- 
point and  assist  deputies  in  administering 
and  reorganizing  these  devastated  regions. 

So  well  did  Mr.  Sterghiades  meet  these 
various  complications  that  he  was  often 
spoken  of  as  the  next  successor  to  Mr. 
Venizelos,  and  if  the  assassins  had  suc- 
ceeded in  their  dastardly  attempt  upon  the 
life  of  Mr.  Venizelos  in  the  Fall  of  1920, 
ir  is  quite  likely  that  Mr.  Sterghiades 
would  have  been  called  to  Athens  to  as- 
sume the  leadership. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  1920,  when 
the  election  had  been  held  recalling  King 
Constantine,  and  after  the  Government 
had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Royal- 
ists, Mr.  Sterghiades  offered  his  resigna- 
tion; but  though  practically  all  Veni- 
zelist  officials,  alike  civil  and  military, 
had  been  deposed,  and  most  of  them  had 
left  the  country,  the  new  Government  re- 
fused to  accept  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Sterghiades,  feeling  that  there  was  no 
other  man  who  could  take  his  place  in 
Asia  Minor. 

The  following  incidents  told  of  Mr. 
Sterghiades  throw  some  light  upon  his 
character  and  integrity:  A  man  of  high 
social  standing  came  to  the  Commission- 
er's house  and  insisted  upon  an  interview, 
stating  that  his  message  was  very  impor- 
tant. He  was  finally  admitted,  and,  ex- 
plaining to  Mr.  Sterghiades  that  he  repre- 
sented one  of  the  outlying  districts,  he 
said  he  had   come  to  bring  the   gratitude 


of  the  people  of  that  district  for  the  help 
which  Mr.  Sterghiades  was  extending  to 
them.  Before  he  had  finished,  Mr.  Ster- 
ghiades in  anger  drove  him  from  the  room, 
saying:  "  Is  that  what  you  call  your  im- 
portant business?  Is  that  why  you  take 
my  time,  which  is  so  much  needed  for 
more  necessary  things?  You  can  tell 
those  things  to  the  servant  outside."  And 
yet  he  was  willing  to  take  time  to  hear 
a  grievance  from  the  poorest  inhabitant 
of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  said  that  a  beautiful 
bouquet  of  flowers  was  sent  to  him  at 
one  time  by  a  person  whose  wrongs  he 
had  righted.  He  threw  the  flowers  out 
of  the  window,  saying  that  he  did  not 
want  personalities  to  enter  into  his  judg- 
ments. 

At  the  present  time  Asia  Minor  is  in  a 
very  precarious  situation.  The  Greek  Gov- 
ernment can  neither  hold  nor  let  go  of 
its  occupied  territories.  To  hold  them  in- 
definitely means  more  money  and  men 
than  can  be  obtained  or  mustered,  because 
of  the  depreciation  of  Greek  currency; 
to  let  them  go  and  withdraw  the  Greek 
troops  would  bring  a  greater  calamity  and 
more  horrible  atrocities  than  the  world 
has  yet  witnessed.  The  Christian  people 
of  all  Asia  Minor  would  suffer  what  was 
suffered  in  Cilicia  at  the  recent  with- 
drawal of  the  French  troops — a  condition 
which  was  little  known  because  of  the 
suppression  of  newspaper  reports.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  if  the  Greeks  should 
be  compelled  to  withdraw  from  Asia 
Minor  the  inhabitants  of  that  territory 
might  organize  themselves  into  a  separate 
Government  and  continue  their  warfare 
against  the  Turkish  Nationalists.  Many 
of  the  Turks  would  unite  in  such  a  move- 
ment, especially  since  they  have  experi- 
enced the  privileges  and  rights  which  they 
enjoy  under  the  able  leadership  of  Ster- 
ghiades. 

[A  Greek  journalist  in  New  York  adds  these 
details  to  the  foregoing  article:  "Mr.  Sterghiades 
was  born  in  Heracleum  (Candia),  Crete,  about 
fifty-five  years  ago.  He  represented  his  home 
district  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  Cretan  As- 
sembly as  a  political  opponent  of  Mr.  Venizelos. 
He  is  one  of  the  best  lawyers  in  Greece,  and  an 
exceptionally  able  organizer.  He  stands  very  high 
in  the  esteem  of  the  Greek  people,  not  only  be- 
cause he  has  made  a  first-rate  Governor  of 
Smyrna,  but  also  because,  although  appointed 
by  the  Venizelos  regime,  he  was  quick  to  bow 
to  the  veruict  of  the  people  as  expressed  in  the 
last  election,  and  to  serve  his  country  under 
King  Constantine  with  the  same  devotion  and 
ability  as  under  Mr.  Venizelos."] 
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AND  QUEEN  OF  GREECE 

By  Rose  Standish  Nichols 

Their  frank  statements  to  an  American  woman  regarding  the 
difficulties  of  their  position — Baffled  by  the  Entente  policy  and 
by  America's  refusal  of  recognition  -  Constantine's  denial 


MANY  rulers  lost  their  position  in 
the  backwash  of  the  war  that  was 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy. Among  the  dethroned  sovereigns, 
only  one  has  been  reinstated — Constantine 
I.  of  Greece.  Yet  he  and  his  family  were 
united  to  their  country  by  no  ties  of  blood 
or  glorious  achievements  in  the  World 
War,  and  Constantine  was  opposed  by  a 
brilliant  Cretan  whom  the  Allies  had  per- 
sonally rewarded  at  Sevres  with  immense 
territorial  accessions  for  Greece,  and  who 
seemed  to  hold  all  Greece  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand.  The  reasons  for  the  return 
of  the  present  King  and  Queen  (not  to 
mention  the  downfall  of  Venizelos)  and 
the  question  as  to  whether  they  will 
remain  make  their  personalities  interest- 
ing, especially  as  the  future  of  Greece 
may  hinge  upon  their  recognition  by  our 
State  Department. 

Three  or  four  years  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  World  War,  the  present  Queen  of 
the  Hellenes,  then  still  Crown  Princess, 
began  a  search  for  an  American  architect, 
and  early  in  the  Spring  of  1914  she  in- 
vited Gordon  Allen,  a  Harvard  graduate, 
to  come  from  Boston  to  Athens  to  con- 
struct several  buildings  of  especial  impor- 
tance to  her.  Later  she  sent  ten  Greek 
nurses  to  finish  their  training  in  the 
United  States,  several  of  them  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital,  and  six  Greek 
girls  to  study  at  Simmons  College,  also 
in  Boston,  so  that  the  hospitals  and  the 
new  school  of  domestic  science  in  Athens 
will  be  run  along  lines  originated  in  the 
United  States.  An  American  graduate  of 
Simmons  College  was  invited  to  become 
director  of  the  school  of  domestic  science, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its  donor  had 
assumed    that    it    would   be    copied    from 


German  models.  The  architect  who  has 
helped  the  Queen  to  carry  out  her  favor- 
ite projects  is  my  neighbor  on  Beacon 
Hill,  Boston,  and  when  I  went  to  Greece 
last  Winter  he  gave  me  a  letter  to  the 
Queen's  lady-in-waiting,  which  led  to  my 
meeting  the  royal  family. 

The  morning  after  my  arrival  at  Athens, 
in  the  middle  of  February,  word  came 
from  this  lady  that  the  Queen  would  re- 
ceive me  in  audience  that  noon  at  the 
royal  palace.  This  edifice  is  a  rather 
large,  comfortable  looking  house  in  the 
modern  Renaissance  style,  near  the  corner 
of  two  pleasant,  shady  streets,  with  ex- 
tensive gardens  adjacent.  The  only  con- 
spicuous features  connected  with  the  villa 
are  the  Evzone  guards  in  their  smart 
blue-skirted  Albanian  uniforms  acting  as 
sentinels.  I  was  shown  into  a  reception 
room  simply  furnished  in  English 
country-house  style.  Miss  Contostavlos,  the 
lady-in-waiting,  shortly  introduced  herself 
to  me  there. 

Queen  Sophie  received  us  in  the  draw- 
ing room.  There  she  stood  alone,  a  slen- 
der, graceful  figure  of  medium  height, 
enveloped  in  a  sable  mantle  with  her 
famous  pearls  just  showing  at  the  throat, 
a  black  toque  on  her  small  head,  her  face 
covered  by  the  meshes  of  a  veil  not  con- 
cealing her  large,  expressive  blue  eyes  or 
her  smile  of  welcome.  She  stepped  for- 
ward so  quickly  to  shake  hands  with  me 
that  curtseying  seemed  superfluous,  and 
asked  me  to  sit  down  opposite  her  in  a 
cozy  corner  near  the  open  fire.  Then  be- 
gan a  conversation  about  subjects  of  vital 
importance  to  us  both.  No  time  was 
wasted  on  preliminaries  or  platitudes,  and 
from  the  first  the  interchange  of  ideas  was 
extremely  frank.     We  both   avoided  con- 
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trove rsial  subjects  such  as  the  causes  or 
conduct  of  the  war.  We  chiefly  enjoyed 
discussing  plans  for  future  reconstruction 
and  later  discovered  a  common  interest  in 
garden  making.  The  Queen's  natural  shy- 
ness disappeared  in  her  eagerness  for  sug- 
gestions regarding  welfare  work,  while  I 
was  keen  to  get  the  facts  about  the  foreign 
relations  of  Greece  and  the  probable  dura- 
tion of  the  war  between  the  Kemalists  and 
the  Greeks  in  Asia  Minor. 

Of  her  own  sufferings  the  Queen  said 
nothing  to  me  then  or  at  any  later  time, 
but  I  appreciated  that  for  years  her  only 
happiness  had  been  to  lose  herself  in 
striving  to  improve  conditions  in  Greece. 
Her  executive  ability  and  good  sense  are 
apparent  in  the  introduction  of  new 
methods  of  education,  a  better  style  of 
architecture,  the  embellishment  of  the 
parks,  and  in  many  other  ways.  Years  of 
exile  and  cruel  persecution,  the  enforced 
separation  from  her  son  at  the  time  of  his 
illness  and  death,  and  the  horrors  of  war 
have  left  their  impress  upon  her  face  and 
character,  but  have  not  crushed  her  spirit 
or  her  desire  to  be  of  service  to  her 
people. 

At  first  we  talked  of  our  mutual  friend, 
Gordon  Allen,  and  she  wished  she  could 
afford  to  have  him  return  to  finish  the 
still  incomplete  hospital  and  the  school  of 
domestic  science.  She  spoke  of  longing 
to  have,  in  Athens,  a  Y.  W.  C.  A.  centre 
for  girls,  with  an  American  leader  to  start 
it  going  in  the  right  direction.  A  house 
for  this  purpose  was  available  free  of 
cost.  Then  she  asked  me  to  try  to  find 
her  an  executive  secretary  who  understood 
the  latest  American  methods  of  charity 
organization.  She  hoped  that  Mr.  Thomas 
Mott  Osborne  would  aid  her  in  plans  for 
prison  reform;  I  believe  that  he  is  going 
to  do  so  now.  When  she  learned  that  I 
was  on  my  way  to  visit  the  American 
Women's  College  in  Constantinople  and 
that  I  meant  to  do  the  little  1  could  to 
further  education  along  American  lines  in 
the  Near  East,  she  spoke  of  knowing  and 
admiring  President  Patrick.  In  fact,  she 
had  offered  to  give  the  site  for  a  similar 
college  if  Dr.  Patrick  would  found  one  in 
Athens.  It  is  strange  that  a  woman,  Greek 
by  adoption,  half  German  and  half 
English  by  birth,  should  give  so  many 
practical    proofs    of    her    admiration    for 


Americans  and  their  methods.  Our  oppor- 
tunities to  forge  links  in  the  chain  of  in- 
ternational friendships  are  nowhere  more 
obvious  than  in  Greece,  and  largely 
through  the  Queen's  instrumentality. 

The  conversation  turned  to  politics. 
The  Queen  understood  from  bitter  experi- 
ence how  little  was  know^n  about  Greece 
in  foreign  countries,  especially  in  the 
United  States.  She  wished  that  we  could 
now  learn  more  of  the  truth,  and  try  to 
secure  a  larger  measure  of  interna- 
tional justice  throughout  the  world.  Of 
course  she  regretted  that  our  Government, 
like  that  of  France  and  England,  has  re- 
fused to  recognize  Constantine  as  King, 
but  confessed  that  she  understood  very 
little  of  the  ins  and  outs  of  this  matter, 
and  would  have  to  refer  my  questions  ^o 
her  husband. 

Constantine  en  famille. 

A  few  days  later  I  returned  to  the 
royal  palace  in  acceptance  of  an  invita- 
tion to  meet  the  King  of  the  Hellenes,  as 
veil  as  the  Queen  and  their  daughters.  The 
King  is  physically  a  great  contrast  to  his 
wife,  and  obviously  not  at  all  the  sort 
of  person  to  be  tied  to  her  apron-strings. 
It  would  be  about  as  easy  to  imagine  a 
sunflower  tied  to  a  violet.  He  is  six  feet 
and  a  half  tall,  with  a  large  head,  bold 
features,  and  an  especially  firm  chin, 
broad-shouldered,  well-proportioned  and 
in  his  officer's  uniform  seems  every  inch 
a  soldier.  The  eldest  daughter,  the  Crown 
Princess  of  Rumania,  is  statuesque-look- 
ing, and  like  her  father;  little  Princess 
Catherine  resembles  her  mother,  while  the 
third  daughter  bears  merely  a  family  re- 
semblance to  the  rest,  but  is  very  pretty 
and  charming.  After  being  introduced 
and  shaking  hands  all  round,  we  grouped 
ourselves  about  the  fire  in  the  Queen's 
boudoir,  and  engaged  in  a  lively  general 
conversation.  It  was  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  the  baby  heir-presumptive  of 
Rumania  in  the  arms  of  his  Irish  nurse. 
She  handed  the  baby  over  to  his  grand- 
father, who  kept  him  amused  for  the  next 
half  hour,  and  talked  to  us  at  the  same 
time.  No  occasion  could  have  been  more 
free  and  easy,  and  on  the  King's  urging,  I 
did  not  hesitate  to  make  the  most  search- 
ing   inquiries    that    an    ardent    Venizelist 
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could   have   desired   to   put   to  his   worst 
opponent. 

No  State  secrets  were  revealed,  but  the 
King  was  certainly  outspoken  and  never 
evasive,  even  when  I  introduced  the  most 
delicate  topics.  A  friend  was  right  in 
prognosticating  to  me :  "  His  Majesty 
often  uses  picturesque  language,  but 
whatever  the  temptation,  I  don't  suppose 
he  will  swear  at  yott."  To  provoke  dis- 
cussion I  remarked,  "  You  kept  the  Allies 
guessing  a  long  time,  didn't  you?  "  "  No," 
he  replied  pleasantly  in  excellent  English; 
"  I  told  them  from  the  beginning  of  the 
war  that,  although  not  bound  by  a  Balkan 
treaty,  I  could  answer  for  the  entrance  of 
Greece  on  the  side  of  the  Entente  if  thev 
would  give  us  certain  reasonable  guaran- 
tees. Four  times  we  offered  to  go  into 
the  war  on  their  side.  If  you  are  told 
they  feared  to  trust  us,  ask  why  they 
planted  down  their  army  between  two  di- 
visions of  Greek  troops.     We  were  there 


first."  It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  Greec;, 
Serbia  and  Rumania  had  pledged  them- 
selves by  treaty  to  military  co-operation 
only  to  ward  off  an  attack  on  any  one  of 
them  by  Turkey  or  Bulgaria.  Unfortu- 
nately I  was  unable  to  avail  myself  of  an 
invitation  received  later  to  go  to  the  For- 
eign Office  and  make  a  copy  of  this 
Balkan  Treaty.  * 

As  the  present  and  the  future,  however, 
are  always  more  interesting  than  the  past, 
I  hastened  to  change  the  subject  to  the 
war  still  in  progress  between  the  Greeks 
and  the  Kemalists.  I  inquired  whether 
the  King  did  not  think  this  contest  use- 
less, inasmuch  as  intervention  on  the 
part  of  France  and  England  was  probable, 
and  I  said  that  in  America  all  the  com- 
batants looked  more  or  less  alike  to  us. 
When  every  one  else  had  stopped  fighting, 
we  wondered  why  the  Turks  and  Greeks 
could  not  somehow  come  to  terms  without 
wasting  more  lives.     The  King  naturallj^ 


^u   K  vs-'one  -Vieiv  Company) 
KING  CONSTANTINE  AND  QUEEN  SOPHIE  OF   GREECE 
From  a  photograph  taken  at  the  time  of  Constantine's  return  to  the  throne,  when  Queen  Sophie 
was  still  in  mourning  for  her  son    Alexander,  whose  death  led  to  his  parents'  restoration  to  power 
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expressed  surprise  that  we  could  not  dis- 
criminate between  Christians  and  Moham- 
medans, but  admitted  that  his  army  was 
too  tired  and  badly  equipped  to  keep  on 
much  longer.  He  agreed  that  it  might  be 
true,  as  I  Suggested,  that  England  and 
France  did  not  intend  to  let  Greece  keep 
Smyrna  it  had  behaved  brutally  to  the 
to  protect  the  'Greek  population  there? 
If  not,  the  risk  of  massacres  would  be 
great.  The  difficulty  of  bringing  more 
refugees  to  Greece,  and  establishing  them 
in  a  country  already  overrun  with  ref- 
ugees from  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Russia,  was  almost  insuperable,  apart 
from  the  bad  effect  it  would  produce.  As 
to  massacres,  he  could  not  deny  that  when 
a  part  of  the  Greek  Army  under  the  pro- 
tection of  British  battleships  landed  at 
Smyrna,  it  had  behaved  brutally  .to  the 
Turkish  population.  At  that  time,  how- 
ever, Venizelos  had  been  in  control,  and 
the  discipline  was  bad,  but  now  the  Greek 
Governor  of  Smyrna,  Sterghiades,  was 
maintaining  order.  Greece  was  at  the 
mercy  of  countries  with  large  navies,  but 
it   was   dificult   for   the   small    nations   to 


follow  the  rather  confusing  demands  of 
the  big  powers,  whose  policies  were  con- 
flicting and  not  always  continuous.  I 
could  see  that  the  King,  a  better  soldier 
than  politician,  and  physically  far  from 
well,  found  the  political  outlook  baffling. 
Situations  arise,  as  I  heard  from  another 
source,  where  the  Foreign  Office  of  a 
great  power  urges  a  certain  course  of 
action  and  its  Premier  the  opposite. 
Under  such  circumstances,  from  which 
source  should  Greece  take  her  orders? 

King's  Status  with  America 

The  question  of  immediate  concern  to 
every  American  is  why  diplomatic  rela- 
tions have  been  broken  off  between  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
King  of  the  Hellenes,  contrary  to  the 
latter's  desire.  Secretary  Hughes's  re- 
fusal to  recognize  Constantine  as  King  is 
attributed  to  the  sovereign's  reluctance  to 
admit  that  during  his  absence  in  Switzer- 
land his  son  Alexander  was  the  only  legal 
King  of  Greece.  Constantine  told  me 
that  he  had  twice  sent  formal  messages 
assuring    the    United    States    Government 


(©   Underwood  &   "Underwood) 
Royal  Palace  of  Greece,  the  capacious  but  unpretentious  home  of  the  rulers  of  the  Hellenes, 
situated    in    Constitution    Square    at   Athens 
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(©   Underwood  &   Underwood) 
The   living  members   of  King   Constantine's    family:    Seated,    left   to   right,    are    Crown   Prince 
George,    Queen   Sophie,   King  'Constantine,    and   the  little   Princess   Catherine ;    standing,    left  to 
right,    are    Princess    Helen,    Prince    Paul    and    Princess    Irene 


that  he  and  the  present  Government  of 
Greece  would  pay  all  debts  contracted  by 
Alexander  and  his  Government  while  in 
power.  Afterward  Count  Mercati,  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  at  the  Queen's  request, 
showed  me  copies  of  Constantine's  final 
words  before  leaving  Greece,  explaining 
his  withdrawal.  He  did  not  abdicate,  but 
asked  his  second  son,  who  was  favored 
by  the  Allies  and  Venizelos,  to  remain  on 
the  throne  during  his  absence.  If  Greece 
is  a  sovereign  State  and  its  Constitution 
holds  good,  until  one  King  is  legally  de- 
posed another  cannot  be  given  more  than 
temporary  power  and  acts  practically  as 
a  regent.  Every  American  citizen  has  a 
right  to  his  private  opinion  as  to  whether 
any  or  all  monarchies  should  be  abol- 
ished. It  is  another  matter  to  defend 
the  right  of  our  Government  to  lay  down 
the    law    in    regard    to    another    nation's 


internal    affairs,    and    to    hasten    its    dis- 
integration. 

A  network  of  intrigue  spreading  all 
over  Europe  and  especially  thick  in  the 
Near  East  obscures  the  underlying  truth, 
especially  in  regard  to  political  affairs. 
Nowhere  is  this  confusion  more  noticeable 
than  in  Athens.  Fortunately  a  group  of 
the  best-informed  English  and  American 
residents  were  wont  to  invite  me  to  join 
them  in  drinking  delicious  Turkish  coffee 
in  a  warm  corner  of  the  Hotel  de  la 
Grande  Bretagne,  where  so  many  royal- 
ist and  Venizelist  plots  are  still  being 
hatched.  They  explained  to  me  why  the 
time  had  come  when  our  Government 
should  boldly  take  the  lead,  as  it  did  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  when  it  was 
the  first  to  recognize  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment after  Greece  was  freed  from  Turkish 
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domination,    thereby    gaining    the    Greek 
people's  good-will. 

The  present  situation  is  the  logical 
sequence  of  past  events,  which  neither 
Venizelists  nor  royalists  attempt  to  deny. 
Exasperated  by  three  years  of  misrule 
under  Venizelos  and  his  Cretans,  the 
Athenians  used  to  crowd  into  the  public 
squares  at  nightfall  and  shout,  "  We  will 
starve  on  bread  and  olives  if  only  we  can 
have  our  King  back!  "  Then  came  the 
election  of  1920.  Though  the  royal  family 
was  exiled  in  Switzerland  and  the  Veni- 
zelists were  in  power  and  controlled  the 
polls,  and  though  the  Allies  published 
threats  to  withdraw  all  territorial  conces- 
sions promised  Greece  by  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres  if  the  Venizelist  group  were  not 
re-elected,  the  Greek  people  voted  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  the  Royalist  Party. 
Venizelos  explained  his  defeat  on  the 
score  that  the  Greek  Army  was  tired  of 
fighting  to  recover  the  promised  territory, 
and  fled  in  an  English  battleship.  The 
King,  after  a  plebiscite,  accepted  the  Gov- 
ernment's invitation  to  reinstate  himself. 
Then  a  new  Prime  Minister  and  Cabinet 
were  appointed,  and  the  Government,  after 
three  years  of  Venizelos's  dictatorship,  is 
now  being  run  according  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. Still,  although  we  have  numerous 
consular  and  diplomatic  representatives  in 
Greece,  they  are  forbidden  to  have  even  a 
bowing  acquintance  with  the  royal  family. 

Danger  of  a  Collapse 

The  Venezelists,  still  very  bitter  over 
their  defeat  and  hopeless  of  a  return  to 
power  without  foreign  interference,  since 
the  majority,  including  the  army  and 
navy,  are  Royalists,  exploit  this  non-inter- 
ference as  the  chief  reason  why  Constan- 
tine  should  abdicate.  They  used  to  tell 
me  frequently  that  our  Government  would 
never  recognize  him,  and  that  its  refusal 
would  eventually  wreck  Greece;  burdened 
with  debts,  Greece  could  raise  no  money 
while  England,  France  and  the  United 
States  remained  obdurate.  The  financial 
situation  is  critical.  Under  Government 
regulation  the  exchange  was  kept  at  about 
20  drachmae  to  the  dollar,  but  on  the 
street  a  dollar  would  buy  30  drachmae. 
The  recent  closure  of  the  Bourse  and  all 


of  the  banks  in  Greece  shows  that  things 
are  going  from  bad  to  worse,  and  that  a 
terrible  crash  is  imminent. 

The  Royalists  are  obviously  in  the  ma- 
jority, and  have  the  navy  and  most  of  the 
army  with  them.  The  commandant  of  the 
Greek  naval  base  in  Constantinople  waters 
told  me  that  there  was  no  disaffection  in 
the  navy.  The  fact  that  1,800  army  offi- 
cers refused  to  serve  during  the  Venizelist 
regime  shows  their  preference.  The  Pres- 
ident of  the  Women's  Club  in  Athens,  her- 
self a  Cretan,  was  exiled  for  a  year  bv 
Venizelos  personally  because  she  declined 
to  write  propaganda  in  his  favor,  since 
she  had  refused  to  do  so  on  the  other  side. 
Among  the  700  members  of  this  club,  with 
perhaps  two  or  three  exceptions,  all  are 
devoted  adherents  of  the  Royalist  Party 
and  support  the  King  and  Queen.  Should 
Venizelos,  by  some  sleight-of-hand,  man- 
age to  come  back,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  he  also  would  not  be  supplanted  be- 
fore long. 

Greece  is  the  keystone  of  the  arch  in 
the  Near  East.  If  it  falls,  the  neighboring 
nations  will  also  be  dragged  down.  Dis- 
integration threatens  them  all.  Most  of 
their  leaders  are  making  a  desperate 
struggle  to  avert  disaster,  ably  led  by 
hard-working  Kings,  who  exercise  a  sta- 
bilizing influence  on  both  the  Government 
and  the  mass  of  the  people.  Should  this 
influence  be  cut  off,  and  the  warring  fac- 
tions be  allowed  free  play  to  back  up  a 
series  of  dictators,  is  not  the  result  likely 
to  be  widespread  anarchy?  As  Admiral 
Bristol,  the  American  High  Commissioner 
in  Constantinople,  said  to  me:  "  We  must 
try  to  make  our  fellow-citizens  realize  that 
an  enlightened  self-interest  should  prompt 
them  to  lend  a  hand  to  the  small  nations; 
not.  however,  by  attempting  Vo  overthrow 
their  monarchial  systems,  unless  prepared 
to  substitute  a  better  order."  Our  former 
allies  have  kicked  Greece  about  like  a 
football  until  she  is  bruised  and  bleeding, 
and  they  want  us  to  continue  to  play  their 
game.  Cannot  America,  at  least,  stand 
aside  and  leave  her  to  bind  up  her  wounds, 
instead  of  aggravating  her  troubles  by 
undue  interference?  What  Greece  needs 
is  not  alms,  but  a  disinterested  friend. 
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THE  Papacy  has  two  flags;  one,  the 
banner  of  the  Church  Spiritual,  is 
all  white,  though  occasionally  it 
has  the  Crossed  Keys,  one  gold  and  one 
silver,  on  its  field;  the  other,  the  flag  of 
the  Church  Temporal,  is  white  and  yellow. 
Previous  to  1808,  however,  it  appears  that 
instead»»of  the  white  and  yellow  standard 
the  Roman  Pontiff,  as  a  temporal  sover- 
eign, used  indifferently  the  colors  of  such 
cities  or  communes  as  were  under  his  rule, 
following  in  this  the  local  traditions. 

The  temporal  or  territorial  possessions 
of  the  Papacy  date  very  far  back,  if 
the  donations  from  Constantine  are  in- 
cluded; but  they  take  definite  form  in  the 
year  754,  when  King  Pepin  formally  trans- 
ferred considerable  tracts  of  land  in  Italy 
to  Pope  Gregory  III.  The  following  year 
this  transfer  was  given  a  legal  status,  mak- 
ing the  Pope  the  undisputed  possessor  of 
these  territories  by  what  is  known  as  the 
"  Donation  of  Pepin."  Additions  to  such 
territories  were  made  by  Charlemagne,  un- 
til the  temporal  sway  of  the  Pope  ex- 
tended over  all  of  Central  Italy,  or,  more 
exactly,  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  ancient 
maps,  it  included  all  the  land  from  Luna 
(near  Lucca)  to  Capua  (near  Naples), 
with  the  Duchy  of  Rome,  the  Pentapolis, 
Aemilia,  and  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna. 
From  that  time  the  Church  Temporal  en- 
tered into  active  political  life,  alike  na- 
tional and  international.  It  made  treaties 
and  contracted  alliances  like  any  other 
civil  State,  waged  both  defensive  and  of- 
fensive war,  and  resisted  attacks  from 
within  as  well  as  from  without.  It  exer- 
cised all  the  functions  necessary  to  gov- 
ernment;   it    enacted    laws    and    enforced 


them;  it  created  courts  and  administered 
justice;  it  imposed  and  collected  duties 
and  taxes;  it  maintained  an  army  and  a 
police  force,  and  punished  crimes  and  vio- 
lations of  law  by  fines,  imprisonment  and 
executions.  Its  policies  and  its  political 
views  as  a  temporal  State  brought  it,  at 
times,  into  armed  conflict  with  other  tem- 
poral States,  forcing  it  to  resort  to  arms 
even  against  peoples  who,  in  the  matter 
of  faith,  were  its  religious  children.  Thus, 
though  the  Venetians  were  Roman  Cath- 
olics, the  Papacy  was  obliged  to  make  war 
upon  them,  and  though  the  Florentines 
were  members  of  the  Church,  the  Pope 
deemed  it  advisable  to  join  the  emperor 
in  besieging  Florence  and  exacting  tribute. 

The  temporal  power  in  the  State  of  the 
Church  has  always  been  exercised  by  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff;  whoever  was  elected 
Pope  by  the  Papal  Conclave  became  there- 
by the  ruler  of  the  Papal  State.  This  ex- 
ercise of  political  functions  by  the  Popes 
continued  down  to  our  times,  though  over 
steadily  decreasing  territory.  In  1870,  on 
the  abandonment  of  Rome  by  the  French 
troops,  the  military  forces  of  the  new  king- 
dom of  Italy  easily  overcame  the  feeble 
resistance  of  the  papal  soldiers,  forcibly 
entered  the  Eternal  City,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  what  remained  of  the  Papal  State 
in  the  name  of  the  Italian  Nation.  The 
person  of  the  Pope  was  unmolested,  the 
Pontiff  being  allowed  to  remain  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Vatdcan  palaces  and  grounds; 
the  papal  troops  were  permitted  to  leave 
Rome  and  granted  military  honors. 

It  is  upon  the  facts  above  outlined,  or, 
rather,  upon  the  conflict  of  claims  emerg- 
ing from  such  facts,  that  the  Roman  ques- 
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tion  hinges.  These  opposing  claims  may 
be  divided  into  two  main  groups  called, 
for  convenience,  the  Papal  and  the  Italian 
claims.  I  say  "  for  convenience,"  because 
actually  it  is  not  only  the  Papacy  and  the 
Italian  Government  that  divide  upon  the 
Roman  question,  but  Catholics  them- 
selves, in  and  out  of  Italy,  as  well  as 
jurists,  canonists  and  students  of  various 
countries,  the  Roman  question  not  being 
one  of  faith  or  morals,  upon  which  the 
Pontiff's  decision  would  be  final  and  bind- 
ing upon  all  Catholics. 

The  papal  contention  is  that  the  entry 
of  Italian  troops  into  Rome  in  1870  was 
a  violation  of  papal  rights,  which  the 
Church  will  not  legalize  by  recognizing 
the  Italian  Government,  with  Rome  as  the 
capital  of  United  Italy;  that  the  restitu- 
tion of  at  least  a  part  of  the  territory  so 
taken  should  be  made  to  the  Holy  See, 
not  only  as  a  matter  of  justice,  but  be- 
cause temporal  sovereignty  is  necessary 
for  the  full  and  unhampered  exercise  of 
the  spiritual  and  religious  functions  of  the 
head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  and 
that  the  position  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
in  Rome  must,  in  some  suitable  manner, 
be  made  inviolate  against  change  or  at- 
tack. 

The  Italian  contention  is  that  the  State 
of  the  Church  Temporal  came  to  an  end 
in  1870  by  the  will  of  the  people,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  other  small  States  in 
the  Italian  peninsula  ceased  to  exist  when 
the  Italian  people  fought  for  and  achieved 
national  unity;  that  temporal  sovereignty 
and  territorial  dominion  are  not  necessary 
or  even  advantageous  to  the  Papacy  to- 
day; that  the  freedom  of  the  Pontiff  as 
head  of  the  Church,  and  his  position,  dig- 
nity and  comfort,  have  been  suitably  pro- 
vided for  by  special  legislation  enacted  by 
the  Italian  people  (i.  e..  the  Law  of  Guar- 
antees, which  I  shall  discuss  further  along 
in  this  article  I  :  that  the  events  of  the  last 
fifty  years,  since  the  Law  of  Guarantees 
was  promulgated,  have  vindicated  the 
benefits  and  effectiveness  of  such  legisla- 
tion for  the  Papacy:  ands.  lastly,  that  in 
actual  practice  there  is  no  way  today  of 
absolutely  guaranteeing  the  Pope's  posi- 
tion, even  if  the  Italian  people  were  will- 
ing to  divest  themselves  of  part  of  their 
sovereignty. 


As  all  fair-minded  persons  are  agreed 
that  the  head  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
should  be  free  in  the  exercise  of  his  spirit- 
ual and  religious  mission,  the  problem  is 
one  of  finding  what  should  appear,  under 
present  circumstances,  as  the  best  means 
to  this  end.  It  is  here  that  we  are  con- 
fronted by  two  leading  queries:  Is  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Papacy  necessary, 
advisable,  or  even  possible  today,  for  the 
untrammeled  exercise  of  the  spiritual  and 
religious  functions  of  the  Popes?  and  How 
can  the  full  and  untrammeled  exercise  of 
such  functions  be  assured  to  the  Pontiff, 
with   or  without  temporal   sovereignty? 

Various  Solutions  Proposed 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  studying  these 
underlying  questions  will  be  to  examine 
the  various  plans  for  assuring  the  freedom 
of  the  Holy  See  which  have  been  suggested 
since  1870  by  pleaders  on  each  side. 
These  plans  may  be  grouped  as  follows: 

1.  The  return  to  the  Papacy  of  real  ferritorial 
sovereignty,  large  or  small  in  physical  extent,  and 
the  recognition  of  such  papal  temporal  sovereignty 
by  the  various  powers  under  international  law. 

2.  An  international  agreement  among  the  vari- 
ous States,  or  some  of  them,  defining  and  assuring 
the  legal  status  of  the  Papacy  (whatever  that  may 
be)   independently  of  territorial  sovereignty. 

3.  An  agreement  between  the  Holy  See  and  the 
Italian  State  regulating  their  mutual  relations, 
i.  e.,  what  is  known  as  a  concordat. 

4.  The  formal  definition  of,  and  recognition  by, 
the  Italian  State  of  the  legal  status  of  the  Holy 
See  within  the  Italian  State,  and  legislation  by  the 
Italian  State  guaranteeing  the  status  of  the 
Papacy  as  so  defined, 

5.  An  international  agreement  between  the 
Italian  State  and  other  powers  binding  all  the 
contracting  parties  to  respect  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Holy  See  as  these  may  be  defined  by  the 
Italian  State  or  by  various  States,  including 
Italy. 

Of  these  five  groups  we  may  at  once 
eliminate  the  second  and  the  fifth,  as  they 
have  always  been  rejected  by  both  parties 
in  interest,  the  Papacy  refusing  to  con- 
cede that  its  legal  status  may  be  discussed 
or  made  dependent  upon  the  approval  of 
any  temporal  State,  and  Italian  statesmen 
refusing  any  intermeddling  by  foreign 
States  in  a  matter  affecting  the  sovereignty 
and  territory  of  the  Italian  Nation.  The 
third  group  may  also  be  eliminated  from 
consideration  as,  though  greatly  favored 
by  Italy,  it  has  been  persistently  declined 
by  the  Holy  See. 

There  remain,   therefore,   only  the  first 
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View  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  and  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  which,  together  with  the  beautiful 
Vatican  gardens  in  the  rear  of  the  dark  building  on  the  right,  cover  practically  all  the  ground 
on  which  the  Popes  have  set  foot  since   they  were  deprived   of  temporal  power  by  the  Italian 

Government 


and  the  fourth  groups  of  plans,  which 
represent,  as  the  historian  Ruffini  has 
aptly  said,  "  the  only  historic  reality, 
either  past  or  present."  We  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  while  the  two  parties 
most  vitally  interested  have  held  to  their 
respective  contentions  and  claims,  time, 
which  an  Italian  proverb  says  "  is  an  hon- 
est fellow,"  has  tested  the  value  of  the 
arguments  adduced  for  or  against  some  of 
these  claims.  It  is  now  fifty  years  that 
Pope  and  King  have  lived  in  Rome  almost 
side  by  side,  although  official  strangers 
to  each  other,  and  in  that  half  century 
national  and  international  events  of  great 
magnitude  have  supplied  much  of  that  his- 
toric experience  which  is  often  a  helpful 
test  of  theories  and  arguments.  It  is 
largely  in  the  light  of  such  experience  that 
the  historian  and  student  of  politics  must 
examine  the  claims  of  the  contestants. 

Shortly  after  the  Italian  troops  took  pos- 
session of  Rome,  the  Italian  State,  through 
its  constitutional  organs,  set  about  to  give 
statutory  form  to  its  contention  or  policy 
as  outlined  in  plan  4.     In   1871  the  two 


legislative  chambers  of  the  Italian  Parlia- 
ment, as  the  legal  representatives  of  the 
people  of  Italy,  after  open  discussion  and 
debate,  enacted  a  statute  or  body  of  laws 
known  as  the  Legge  delle  Guarantigie 
(Law  of  Guarantees).  The  statute,  which 
aimed  at  making  the  Papacy  and  the  Ital- 
ian Government  mutually  independent,  was 
duly  signed  by  the  King  and  became,  and 
still  is,  a  part  of  the  substantive  law  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 

The  Law  of  Guarantees 

By  this  law  the  Italian  people  (1) 
pledged  themselves  as  a  nation  to  honor 
and  defend  the  head  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  as  long  as  he  chose  to  make 
Rome  the  temporal  residence  of  the 
Papacy,  (2)  imposed  certain  limitations 
on  their  own  sovereignty,  agreeing  to  ac- 
knowledge and  respect  certain  privileges 
and  prerogatives  claimed  by  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff.  In  other  words,  the  Italian  peo- 
ple legislated  to  the  effect  that  the  Pope, 
even  though  an  Italian  citizen,  should  be 
in   no   way    subject   to    the    Italian    State, 
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while  they,  on  their  part,  bound  themselves 
to  place  no  limitation  on  his  personal  lib- 
erty. By  this  Law  of  Guarantees  the  State 
relinquished  the  right  of  the  royal  exequa- 
tur and  placet  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters, 
such  as  the  appointment  of  Bishops,  ex- 
empted the  Bishops  from  any  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  crown,  gave  to  the  priest- 
hood complete  freedom  of  meeting,  put 
an  end  to  appeals  to  civil  courts  from  acts 
of  spiritual  discipline,  and  made  the  dis- 
cussion of  religious  questions  absolutely 
free.  It  declared  the  person  of  the  Pope 
inviolate,  exactly  like  that  of  the  King,  and 
provided  that  any  violence  or  attempt  at 
violence  against  the  person  of  either 
should  have  equal  punishment.  It  granted 
to  the  Pope  all  the  rights  of  pre-eminence 
and  honor  within  the  kingdom  that  are 
granted  to  him  by  Catholic  sovereigns,  giv- 
ing him  the  right  of  maintaining  a  mili- 
tary guard  for  his  person  and  for  the  cus- 
tody of  the  papal  palaces.  The  statute 
specifically  provided  that  the  administra- 
tive laws  of  Italy  should  be  of  no  effect 
within  the  Papal  See,  or  wheresoever  the 
Pope  might  be  housed;  it  forbade  all  of- 
ficials of  the  Italian  State  to  enter  into  or 
exercise  any  function  or  authority  within 
the  Vatican,  or  to  make  use  of  the  right 
of  search  and  sequestration  in  papal  of- 
fices, or  in  the  offices  of  the  various  con- 
gregations, or  in  any  way  to  interfere  with 
the  religious  functions  of  the  Holy  See. 
It  granted  to  the  Pontiff  the  free,  private 
use  of  the  State  postal  and  telegraphic  ser- 
vice, placing  papal  telegrams  on  the  same 
footing  as  State  telegrams;  extended  to 
Pontifical  couriers  the  same  privileges  as 
are  accorded  to  diplomatic  couriers  of 
lay  States,  and  granted  to  the  diplomatic 
officers  of  the  Papal  Court  and  to  those 
accredited  to  it  from  foreign  countries  all 
the  prerogatives  of  diplomatic  officers  un- 
der international  law  and  usage.  Lastly, 
in  order  to  insure  the  material  welfare, 
dignity  and  comfort  of  the  Popes,  the  stat- 
ute set  aside  definite  sources  of  income 
from  the  national  patrimony,  and  allowed 
and  confirmed  to  the  Popes  the  free  use 
and  enjoyment  of  the  palaces  of  the  Vat- 
ican and  its  gardens,  of  the  Lateran  Pal- 
ace, and  of  a  villa  at  Castel  Gandolfo  in 
the  Roman  hills  for  the  Summer,  besides 
an  annual  income  out  of  State  funds  of 
3,225,000  lire. 


This  Law  of  Guarantees  has  been  the 
official  "  standing  offer "  of  Italy,  lived 
up  to  by  the  Italian  people  for  half  a  cen- 
tury of  their  national  life;  but  the  Holy 
See  has  persistently  declined  even  to  con- 
sider the  offer,  and  though  it  has  contin- 
ued in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Vat- 
ican and  Lateran  palaces,  it  has  officially 
'*  ignored "  the  Italian  Government,  and 
taken  the  position  that  the  Pope  is  a  "  vol- 
untary prisoner  "  within  the  Vatican. 

Could  Temporal  Rule  Obtain? 

It  is  asserted,  and  with  much  force,  that, 
historically,  the  claim  of  the  Church  to 
temporal  sovereignty  is  well  established; 
but,  from  the  point  of  view  of  public  law 
and  politics  (which  also  constitute  his- 
tory), has  the  Pontiff  an  unchallengeable 
title  to  such  sovereignty  today?  Here  is 
really  the  legal  crux  of  the  question;  for, 
either  the  Papacy  today  exists  as  a  super- 
State,  not  subject  to  the  laws  and  prin- 
ciples governing  modern  States,  or  it,  too, 
is  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  to  which  all 
temporal  Governments  are  subject.  In  the 
former  instance,  its  case  would  be  outside 
and  beyond  public  law,  that  is,  its  tem- 
poral existence  would  depend  on  the  con- 
sent of  all  or  most  of  the  civilized  States, 
to  the  creation  in  their  midst  of  a  political 
unit  entirely  sui  generis.  But  even  if  such 
consent  were  possible,  how  could  the  Pon- 
tiff govern  in  such  a  State  today?  Cavour, 
whose  fundamental  idea  was  always  that 
of  ''  a  free  Church  in  a  free  State,"  pointed 
out,  long  before  the  Italian  occupation  of 
Rome,  that  all  temporal  Governments  in 
civilized  countries,  at  least  since  1789, 
have  rested  on  the  consent,  tacit  or  ex- 
pressed, of  the  people.  Now,  if  the  Ital- 
ian Government  were  willing  to  apply  this 
principle  of  self-determination  to  the 
Roman  question  (and  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment contends  that  the  plebiscites  of  1870- 
71  in  the  Roman  States  were,  in  fact,  pop- 
ular elections  in  its  favor),  would  the 
Holy  See  take  its  chance  of  establishing 
its  right  to  govern  the  Romans  on  a  refer- 
endum election  wherein  all  the  citizens  of 
Rome — Catholics,  Protestants  and  indif- 
ferenl;ists — would  have  a  vote?  There  is 
nothing  on  record  indicating  the  willing- 
ness of  the  Holy  See  to  submit  to  such  a 
test;  nor  has  the  Papacy  or  its  pleaders 
based  the  claim  for  temporal  sovereignty 
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on  the  consent  of  the  governed.  Herein 
lies  the  difficulty  of  the  Holy  See  in  at- 
tempting to  reconcile  its  claim  to  govern 
as  a  temporal  State  (however  small  in  ex- 
tent) with  its  fundamental  principles  and 
its  history  as  a  church  and  a  religion. 
Even  if  the  temporal  power  of  the  Holy 


cratic  State?  But,  granting  that  all  this 
would  be  possible,  what  ^/ould  prevent  the 
same  principle  of  self-determination  which 
today  placed  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  at  the 
head  of  the  temporal  State  from  working 
tomorrow  to  unthrone  him?  It  is  fair  to 
ask  this  question,   because  the  Holy  See, 


POPE  PIUS  XI. 

New  head  of  the  Holy  See,   who  has  thus  far  shown  no 

intention  to  end  the  "  prisoner  of  the  Vatican'"  policy 


See  were  to  be  predicated  on  the  consent 
of  the  people  within  its  territorial  limits, 
could  the  Pope,  as  the  head  of  such  a 
State,  govern  as  a  modern  constitutional 
executive?  Could  he,  for  instance,  limit 
citizenship  only  to  Roman  Catholics  with- 
in his  territory?  If  so,  what  would  hap- 
pen to  the  principle  of  universal  suffrage, 
or  to  freedom  of  conscience,  or  to  any  of 
those  "  constitutional  mechanisms  "  which 
today  are  universally  recognized  as  basic- 
ally necessary  to   any  liberal   and  demo- 


or  its  pleaders,  wish  a  temporal  sover- 
eignty that  shall  be  proof  against  political 
changes;  and  how  can  this  be  provided? 
Even  Bismarck,  who  was  most  resourceful 
as  to  ways  and  means  of  achieving  politi- 
cal ends,  is  alleged  to  have  said  that  it 
was  very  natural  that  the  Papacy  should 
desire  to  govern  temporally,  but  he  won- 
dered how  it  was  going  to  do  it. 

No  doubt  the  difficulty  of  reconciling 
the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Papacy 
today   with  the   principles  of   public   law 
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has  influenced  the  Holy  See,  or  at  least 
its  pleaders,  tacitly  or  expressly  to  reduce 
the  claim  of  territorial  powers  to  cover  a 
relatively  very  small  area  in  the  city  of 
Rome,  so  small  indeed,  that  some  German 
jurists  have  advanced  the  idea  that  the 
lands  within  such  area  be  transferred  to 
the  Papacy  gradually  by  private  deeds  as 
in  a  real  estate  transaction  between  buyer 
and  seller.  What  extent  of  area  might  be 
deemed  sufficient  by  the  Holy  See  today 
may  perhaps  be  inferred  from  a  study  of 
the  draft  of  an  "  international  agreement  " 
which  was  prepared  during  the  World 
War  (when  Germany  expected  to  win)  by 
the  leader  of  the  German  Catholics,  the 
late  Mathias  Erzberger. 

According  to  that  plan  the  Papal  State 
was  to  consist  of  the  territory  included  in 
the  Vatican  Hill  at  Rome,  with  a  strip  of 
land  connecting  it  with  the  River  Tiber 
and  the  railroad  at  Viterbo;  the  bounda- 
ries were  set  forth  on  a  map  annexed  to 
the  proposed  agreement,  but  were  to  be 
definitely  settled  by  a  commission  of  seven 
persons,  three  to  be  appointed  by  the  Ital- 
ian Government,  three  by  the  Holy  See, 
and  the  Chairman  by  the  King  of  Spain. 
The  proposed  agreement  contained  a  num- 
ber of  details  evidencing  a  recognition  of 
the  practical  difficulties  of  effecting  such 
an  arrangement.  Thus  citizenship  in  this 
admittedly  artificial  State  was  to  be  lim- 
ited to  pontifical  legates,  nuncios,  inter- 
nuncios, members  of  the  Papal  Court,  em- 
ployes in  the  administration  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Palaces  and  of  the  State  of  the 
Church,  members  of  the  armed  papal 
guards,  and  such  ecclesiastics  as  resided 
within  this  State,  as  well  as  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  lay  employes  or  non- 
, ecclesiastic  officers  of  the  Papal  State. 
Such  citizenship  was  to  cease  automatical- 
I  ly  when  the  official  character  of  such  per- 
•sons,  or  their  residence  within  such  State 
of  the  Church,  terminated. 

This  proposed  agreement  was  to  be  ap- 
proved and  ratified  by  such  powers  as  a 
victorious  Germany  could  bludgeon  into 
accepting.  In  other  words,  the  agreement 
was  to  have  had  that  "  international  guar- 
antee "  which  so  many  pleaders  for  the 
papal  contention  deem  the  best  if  not  the 
only  way  by  which  real  freedom  of  spirit- 
ual functioning  can  be  assured  to  the 
Church.     That  such  a  "  guarantee  "  might 


have  been  obtained  for  the  Papacy,  or, 
rather,  imposed  by  a  victorious  Germany 
or  Austria-Hungary,  will  be  readily  con- 
ceded; but  the  inherent  value  of  such  a 
guarantee  must  be  doubted  by  all,  not  ex- 
cluding the  papal  pleaders. 

The  real  question,  therefore,  becomes 
again  one  of  the  possibility,  under  normal 
world  conditions,  of  an  international  guar- 
antee, and  whether  such  a  guarantee 
would,  in  practice,  be  any  greater  assur- 
ance than  that  obtainable  under  a  con- 
cordat or  the  Existing  Italian  Law  of 
Guarantees.  Assuming,  for  example,  that 
distinctly  Catholic  States,  such  as  Spain 
and  Austria,  would  have  no  objection  to 
conferring  or  confirming  title  to  lands 
that  never  belonged  to  them,  and  guaran- 
teeing to  the  Papacy  the  peaceful  enjoy- 
ment of  such  lands,  would  the  majority  of 
civilized  States  be  willing  to  enter  into 
such  an  undertaking?  It  may  be  doubted 
if  Great  Britain  or  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries would  subscribe  to  such  a  bond,  and 
the  Papacy  surely  could  not  count  on  such 
countries  as  our  own,  or  Russia,  or  the 
Asiatic  nations.  If  Italy  objected,  more- 
over, it  is  doubtful  if  any  Government, 
even  the  most  Catholic,  would  enter  into 
any  plan  to  compel  the  Italian  people  to 
surrender  any  part,  however  small,  of  its 
territorial   sovereignty. 

The  "  Status  Quo  "  Argument 

Assuming,  however,  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  States  were  to  enter  into  an 
international  agreement  guaranteeing  tem- 
poral or  territorial  sovereignty  to  the 
Papacy,  would  this,  in  fact,  constitute  a 
greater  or  longer-lived  assurance  for  the 
Papacy  than  the  existing  legislation  by 
Italy  recognizing  and  guaranteeing  the 
special  status  of  the  Holy  See  in  Rome? 
The  pleaders  for  the  papal  contention, 
even  when  admitting  that  the  intentions  of 
the  Italian  Government  are  excellent  (and 
at  least  one  Pope  has  officially  admitted 
this),  and  that  the  Law  of  Guarantees  can- 
not be  considered  a  failure  in  practice, 
urge  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
present  Government  of  Italy  from  being 
changed,  or  to  prevent  the  statutes  relating 
to  the  Church  from  being  modified  or  ab- 
rogated. This  is  true;  but  would  it  not 
be  equally  true  of  any  other  arrangement, 
national    or    international?     The    fact    is 
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that  the  papal  contention  for  temporal 
sovereignty  constantly  encounters  the  prin- 
ciple of  "  Government  by  the  consent  of 
the  governed  "  and  the  law  of  the  inher- 
ent mutability  of  all  temporal  States,  and 
there  is  no  arrangement  possible,  national 
or  international,  by  which  the  Church  can 
be  guaranteed  that  the  workings  of  that 
principle  and  of  that  law  will  be  perma- 
nently suspended  in  its  favor. 

An  international  guarantee  may  appear 
to  the  Papacy  as  more  effective  and  du- 
rable because  of  the  numbers  subscribing 
to  such  an  undertaking,  but  mere  numbers 
will  not  change  the  inherently  artificial 
and  non-juridic  character  of  such  temporal 
sovereignty  of  the  Papacy,  and  the  view 
that  the  bond  of  guarantee,  if  subscribed 
by  several  States  instead  of  by  the  single 
country  wherein  the  Papacy  resides,  would 
be  a  better  assurance,  is  at  least  debatable. 
Recent  history,  moreover,  has  furnished 
considerable  evidence  to  make  us  doubt 
the  practical  effectiveness  of  such  an  in- 
ternational "  guarantee."  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  during  the  World  War  the 
Papacy  had  held  temporal  power  under 
such  an  international  agreement,  would 
the  Pontiff  have  been  any  freer  than  he 
was  under  the  protection  of  the  Law  of 
Guarantees?  It  is  true  that  the  late  Pope 
complained  that,  inspite  of  the  good-will 
of  the  Italian  Government,  he  was  ham- 
pered in  his  relations  with  foreign  Gov- 
ernments; but  were  not  all  sovereigns  and 
States,  not  only  those  at  war,  but  neutral 
Governments  alike,  near  and  far  from  the 
field  of  conflict,  also  much  hampered; 
and  was  not  this  due  to  the  fact  of  war 
rather  than  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  Law 
of  Guarantees?  And,  finally,  if  the  Holy 
See  fears  that  the  promises  of  the  nation 
within  whose  territory  it  dwells  may  not 
always  be  honored,  can  it  be  sure, 
after  reading  history,  that  international 
agreements  are  proof  against  being 
"  scrapped  "? 

We  have  not  considered  the  question 
whether  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  over 
a  temporal  State  would  be,  in  fact,  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Church  Spiritual,  or  con- 
tribute to  the  freedom  of  the  Pontiff  as 
a  religious  leader.  This  is,  largely,  a 
question  of  spiritual  imponderables  out- 
side the  purposes  of  this  inquiry;  but  we 
may  say  that  earnest  sons  of  the  Church 


have  been  divided  on  this  question  for 
centuries,  and  that  eminent  Catholic  minds 
have  upheld  the  negative  to  that  query. 
From  the  viewpoint  of  history,  however, 
possession  of  temporal  power  has,  of  ne- 
cessity, involved  the  Church  in  temporal 
and  political  disputes,  and  exposed  the 
otherwise  sacred  person  of  a  Gregory  VIL, 
of  a  Boniface  VIII.  and  of  a  Pius  VII. 
to  violence,  imprisonment  or  exile  at  the 
hands  of  other  temporal  sovereigns. 

The  more  one  studies  the  Roman  ques- 
tion, the  more  convinced  one  becomes 
that  the  only  solution  is  one  of  approxi- 
mation and  of  revision  of  claims  in  the 
light  of  experience  and  history.  The  Ital- 
ian Law  of  Guarantees  may  not  be  the 
best  plan  that  can  be  devised  for  the 
freedom  of  the  Popes  as  the  shepherds  of 
a  great  international  flock,  but  it  was  con- 
ceived by  statesmen  of  faith  and  of  vision 
and,  though  unilateral,  has  stood  some 
magnificent  tests  and  world-wide  shocks. 
Any  statesman.  Catholic  though  he  be, 
must  hesitate  in  suggesting  a  different  ar- 
rangement, which  at  best  would  be  theoret- 
ical and  against  the  spirit  of  law  and  gov- 
ernment in  the  world  of  today.  In  the 
last  fifty  years  great  temporal  empires 
have  fallen  and  mighty  alliances  have 
been  broken;  but  the  Chair  of  Peter  has 
stood  unshaken  on  the  Vatican  Hill.  In 
that  time  Popes  have  died  and  new  Pon- 
tiffs have  been  elected,  and  no  one  has 
challenged  the  freedom  of  th-ose  elections. 
Every  time  the  Pope  seemed  about  to  put 
an  end  to  the  legal  fiction  of  his  "  impris- 
onment," the  people  of  Italy  have  given 
clear  proof  that  they  would  welcome  him 
in  their  midst. 

There  are  persons  who  hold  that  the 
Roman  question  in  its  present  "  unsolved 
state "  has,  in  practice,  worked  so  well 
that  the  best  solution  is  to  leave  it  as  it  is. 
An  unsettled  question,  however,  may  at 
any  time  become  an  irritant,  and  there- 
fore it  is  in  the  interests  of  all  to  find 
a  formal  solution.  That  solution  is  likely 
to  come  through  some  concessions  in 
form,  rather  than  in  substance,  and  an 
acceptable  form  will  surely  be  found;  it 
is  a  matter  merely  of  time  and  of  good- 
will Today,  happily,  good-will  is  to  be 
found  on  both  sides  of  the  Roman  ques- 
tion, and  as  for  time — do  not  the  Italians 
say  that  "  he  is  an  honest  fellow  "? 


BACK   TO   THE   SOIL 
IN   ITALY 

By  Carleton  Beals* 

Origins  of  the  land  war  in  Italy,  and  how  the  rural  Co-operatives 
allied  themselves  with  the  powerful  Farm  Leagues — Growth  of 
Agrarian  Fascismo  through  its  program  of  peasant  ownership 


THE  blood  of  Romagna  is  hot.  Under 
the  bizarre,  colorful  arcades  of 
Bologna  runs  the  long  echo  of  shoot- 
ing and  of  marching  feet.  Down  the 
narrow  streets  careen  lorries  filled  with 
armed  Fascisti.  Life  is  provincial,  yet 
thrilling,  in  this  medieval  university  town. 

The  agrarian  Fascisti  hope  to  make  Italy 
green.  In  the  meantime  they  are  paint- 
ing it  red  with  blood,  as  the  Socialists  be- 
fore them.  Bologna  is  the  centre  of  this 
new  force  known  as  Agrarian  Fascismo — 
the  most  recent,  dynamic  aspect  of  that 
spontaneous  nationalism  that  has  swept 
over  Italy. 

Agrarian  Fascismo  has  its  roots  in  the 
land  seizures  of  last  year.  In  the  South, 
cursed  by  the  absentee  landlord  system, 
the  Fascisti  undertook  the  assassination  of 
peasant  leaders,  but  were  promptly  exter- 
minated by  the  mafiaocesca- — the  Peasant 
Protective  League.  In  Apulia  last  March 
a  general  uprising  of  the  peasantry  put  a 
quietus  upon  Fascista  activities,  but  in  the 
Adriatic  Delta  district  Fascismo  is  a  grow- 
ing power  that  has  absorbed  the  peasants 
themselves. 

The  Adriatic  Delta  district — except  in 
certain  localities — is  the  most  fertile  and 
the  most  developed  farming  region  of 
Italy;  it  has  a  mild  climate,  good  roads, 
and  excellent  steam  and  electric  transpor- 
tation. For  decades  it  has  been  popu- 
lated by  a  prosperous  class  of  small  land- 
owners and  unionized  tenant  farmers,  well 
versed  in  scientific  cultivation.  Both  the 
larger  owners  and  the  tenants  have  shown 
their  initiative  and  intelligence  by  group- 
ing themselves  into  powerful  co-operative 
banks  and  purchasing  agencies  for  the 
more  effective  use  of  modern  machinery 
and  technical  methods. 


Half  a  century  ago  much  of  this  region 
was  swampy,  malarial,  and  farmed  in  a 
slovenly  fashion  by  the  old  feudal  partri- 
archal  colonies.  The  mid-century  wars 
for  Italian  unification  dislocated  these 
units,  and  agriculture  so  declined  that  in 
some  areas  only  waste  lands  remained.  In 
time  the  new  Government  promoted  recla- 
mation by  building  roads,  drainage  sys- 
tems, &c.  This  process  still  continues, 
Jending  a  peculiar  character  to  the  agra- 
rian and  labor  problem.  Professor  Gus- 
tavo del  Vecchio  writes: 

This  region  is  subject  to  progressive  trans- 
formation. During  the  period  of  swamp  desola- 
tion there  was  large-scale  cultivation  of  alfalfa 
and  rice.  Later  came  the  cultivation  of  grain 
and  fruit  trees.  Simultaneously  were  con- 
structed the  first  roads  worthy  the  name,  along 
with  houses  and  stables.  Population  densified 
and  stock  multiplied  faster  than  was  warranted 
by  the  fertility.  *  *  *  Thereupon  large- 
scale  cultivation  was  inaugurated  with  machinery 
and  technical  experts  who  rotated  crops  and 
secured  the  maximum  returns.  The  workers 
needed  for  this  sort  of  labor  could  not  be  made 
up,  as  in  other  localities,  of  a  resident  farming 
population  in  constant  equilibrium.  On  the  con- 
trary it  was  composed  of  a  distinctly  proletarian 
element,  drawn  from  the  excess  population  in  the 
frontier  zones,  where  there  is  an  extraordinary 
demand  for  labor  for  the  important  work  of 
transforming  the  marshes  into  cultivable  land. 
This  agrarian  population  possesses  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  an  industrial  proletariat.  *  *  * 
It    is    not    made    up    of    the    traditional    peasant 

*Mr.  Beals  went  to  Italy  in  February,  1921. 
He  has  made  a  first-hand  study  of  the  agrarian 
and  Industrial  situation,  and  has  seen  both  the 
Fascisti  and  Communists  in  action  in  Milan, 
Bologna,  Genoa,  Florence  and  other  cities, 
where  he  has  interviewed  leaders  and  gathered 
authoritative  data.  Mr.  Beals  is  an  alumnus 
of  the  University  of  California,  and  the  holder 
of  a  higher  degree  from  Columbia  University. 
He  has  spent  several  years  in  Spain  and  Latin- 
America,  and  has  been  a  contributor  to  period- 
icals in  Spain,  Mexico,  England  and  the  United 
States.  The  article  here  published  was  sent 
from  Florence.— Editor. 
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farmers,  closely  knit  to  the  soil,  as  occurs  in 
other  localities,  but  of  a  mass  called  to  the 
"  manufacture  "  of  land. 

Rise  of  the  Co-operatives 

The  contract  system  by  which  the  Gov- 
ernment promoted  this  reclamation  soon 
proved  onerous  to  labor.  But  instead  of 
striking  or  agitating,  in  1883  the  workers 
organized  the  Co-operativa  di  Lavoro  di 
Ravenna  (the  Ravenna  Labor  Co-opera- 
tive), which  undertook  to  contract  directly 
for  public  works.  As  the  need  for  public 
improvements  declined,  this  organization 
and  later  co-operatives  turned  to  the  land. 
The  first  co-operative  association  of  rent- 
ers was  founded  in  1886.  Three  years 
later,  the  tenant  farmers  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  these  co-operatives,  and  farmers' 
associations  gained  rapid  headway.  By 
the  end  of  1918  there  existed  in  Northern 
and  Central  Italy  6,406  agricultural  co- 
operatives, whose  capital  was  and  is  sup- 
plied from  the  following  sources:  (1) 
State  aid;  (2)  the  Banche  Popolari,  or 
People's  Banks,  with  deposits  in  1919  of 
over  a  billion  and  a  half  lire;  (3)  the 
Instituto  Nazionale  di  Credito  per  le  Co- 
operative, founded  by  Luigi  Luzzati;  and 
(4)  the  Casse  Rurali  (Rural  Banks), 
founded  by  Leone  Wollemberg.  The 
chemicals  and  farm  instruments  of  these 
co-operatives  were  purchased  through 
1,500  consorzi  agrari,  or  co-operative  pur- 
chasing agencies.  During  the  last  thirty 
years,  these  organizations  have  evolved  in 
numbers  and  strength  to  meet  the  needs  of 
land  reclamation  and  agricultural  revival, 
thereby  furnishing  the  world  a  unique  and 
inspiring  example  of  legitimate,  voluntary 
labor  association. 

,  Two  types  of  co-operative  colonies  exist 
— ^those  which  perpetuate  the  peasant- 
proprietor  idea  {affitanze  a  conduzione 
diver sa) ,  and  those  which  rent  and  farm 
collectively  {affitanze  a  conduzione  collet- 
liva) .  So  successful  were  these  experi- 
ments that,  even  before  the  war,  the  pro- 
prietors, although  somewhat  jealous  of  the 
growing  power  of  the  co-operatives,  volun- 
tarily created  new  colonies  with  quasi- 
autonomy.  The  efficiency  of  such  bodies 
is  largely  due  to  the  enthusiastic  group 
spirit  aroused  in  men  working  for  com- 
mon self-benefit  and  to  the  extraordinary 
measures  of  self-discipline.  Forfeiture  of 
stock  or  profits,  the  fine,  boycott,  suspen- 


sion and  expulsion  are  among  the  meas- 
ures resorted  to  to  preserve  this  discipline. 
During  the  war,  however,  grievances  of 
a  serious  nature  arose  between  the  co- 
operatives and  the  proprietors.  Several 
decrees  were  promulgated  on  behalf  of  the 
agricultural  day  worker,  which  the  pro- 
prietors forthwith  applied  to  the  "  colo- 
nies," in  an  attempt  to  pocket  the  profits 
resulting  from  increased  war-time  produc- 
tion. The  tenant  farmers  therefore  allied 
themselves  with  the  agricultural  sindicati, 
or  farm  leagues. 

The  Farm  Leagues'  Rule 

These  farm  and  labor  leagues  had  long 
been  in  existence.  Before  the  war  they 
worked  in  thorough  harmony  with  the  co- 
operatives, providing  surplus  labor  at 
certain  seasons  and  working  the  reclama- 
tion projects  at  other  times.  But  the  war 
caused  great  dislocation.  The  disaster  of 
Caporetto  drove  thousands  of  refugees 
south  along  the  Adriatic  littoral.  Later, 
demobilization  flung  the  army  back  into 
civil  life  almost  in  a  day.  But  reclama- 
tion work  had  ceased — capital  was  lacking 
for  its  resumption.  In  addition,  many  of 
the  co-operatives  that  had  once  undertaken 
this  work  had  disbanded  or  turned  to  the 
land  at  the  call  of  increased  production. 
The  labor  market  is  glutted. 

The  combined  resentment  of  tenant 
farmers  and  day  laborers  reached  a  crisis 
during  the  revolutionary  movement  of 
1920-21,  when,  by  strikes,  threats  and  seiz- 
ures of  land,  all  recalcitrant  owners  were 
forced  to  submit  the  administration  of 
their  farms  to  league  control.  The  labor 
turnover  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
leagues'  employment  office  (ufficio  di 
collocamento) .  The  proprietors  were 
obliged  to  accept  whoever  was  sent  at  a 
stipulated  wage,  and  to  guarantee  work  to 
a  certain  number  during  the  slack  season. 
Only  in  Mantua  and  Bologna  were  the 
terms  more  consistent  with  the  "  colony  " 
tradition;  yet  even  there  the  proprietors 
lost  the  right  to  impose  technical  advisers 
who  could  prevent  the  exhaustion  of  the 
soil. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Polesine,  the 
leagues,  in  imposing  these  conditions,  re^ 
sorted  to  considerable  violence.  Everi 
throughout  the  Polesine  region,  crops  and 
villas  were  burned.     Mario  Missiroli.  edi^ 
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tor  of  II  Secolo  of  Milan,  declares  that  the 
loss  in  crops,  business  and  interest  on 
withdrawn  bank  accounts  amounted  to  half 
a  billion  lire.  In  Ferrara  production 
dropped  from  900,000  quintals  in  1919  to 
300,000  in  1920.  The  measure  of  control 
arrived  at  by  the  leagues  toward  the  close 
of  1920  was  absolute.  The  boycott  in  cer- 
tain localities  was  inexorable.  A  man  who 
refused  to  join  the  league  organization 
had  to  emigrate.  He  could  not  find  a 
place  to  sleep,  nor  could  he  buy  food, 
have  his  hair  cut  or  his  face  shaved.  He 
was  in  constant  danger  of  assassination. 
Yet,  says  Mario  Missiroli : 

The  organization  has  not  only  failed  to  solve 
the  tremendous  problem  of  balance  between  the 
population  and  the  labor  market,  but  it  has 
helped  to  create  a  vast  agrarian  middle  class  that 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  farm 
population,  with  the  farmhands  or  with  the  so- 
cialism  that  has  given  it  birth. 

The  agrarian  struggle  of  1920  was  conducted 
by  the  Socialists  of  Bologna  with  an  unheard-of 
discipline  and  violence  in  the  one  hope  of  pre- 
venting the  Socialist  army  from  breaking  in  two; 
to  prevent  the  peasants  from  going  their  own 
way  and  isolating  the  rest  of  the  mass.  *  *  * 
The  violence  with  which  the  land  war  in  Bologna 
was  carried  on  sprang  from  fierce  desperation, 
from  the  instinct  of  self-preservation.  Rather 
than  for  the  conquest  of  better  agrarian  con- 
tracts, it  appears  that  the  organization  is  battling 
for  life,  battling  to  survive,     *     *     * 

In  December,  1920,  the  Fascisti  and  le- 
gionnaires were  flung  out  of  Fiume  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Italy.  For  a  long 
time  they  were  powerless  against  the  dic- 
tatorship in  this  region,  but  finally  the 
iron  ring  was  broken,  and  Fascismo — 
Agrarian  Fascismo — has  now  gained  rapid 
headway. 

Agrarian  Fascismo 

The  Fascisti  have  both  a  program  and 
a  system  of  strategy.  The  system  is  to  hit 
first  and  to  find  out  afterward — the  result 
of  ill-directed  enthusiasm  and  reaction  to 
Socialist  violence.  The  Fascisti  have  sys- 
tematically waged  war  upon  the  leagues. 
Fifty  or  a  hundred  Fascisti  drive  in  lorries 
at  night  to  the  Ufficio  di  Colocamento,  or 
to  the  house  of  any  official  of  the  local 
league.  The  victim,  if  not  killed  outright, 
is  beaten,  doused  in  icy  water  or  seques- 
tered. In  the  cities  and  towns  the  league 
headquarters  are  burned,  and  radical  li- 
braries, printing  plants  and  co-operative 
stores  are  sacked.  This  violence  is  now 
abating. 


J.n  Mantua,  where  there  has  been  a 
steady  growth  of  the  co-operative  move- 
ment, the  Fascisti  imposed  upon  the  peas- 
ant league  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  Reunions  of  the  league  to  be  held  in  the 
presence  of  four  Fascisti  delegates,  who  would 
have  the  right  to  intervene  in  the  deliberations; 
(b)^  affiliation  with  the  Fascisti  and  the  sever- 
ing of  all  connections  with  the  National  Confed- 
eration of  Labor  (Socialist)  ;  (c)  all  measures 
to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Fascisti  before  being  put 
into  effect;  (d)  I'Ufficio  di  Colocamento  to  func- 
tion with  Fascisti  employes;  (e)  ten  hours  of 
labor,  a  fifth  of  the  remuneration  for  which  is  to 
be  paid  into  the  Fascista  treasury;  (f)  non- 
Fascista  colonies,  individual  proprietors  and  rent 
ers  to  be  obliged  to  make  use  of  the  harvesting 
machines  owned  by  the  Fascisti  and  to  hire  Fas- 
cista mechanics. 

Such  high-handed  demands  are  not 
made  by  an  organization  without  power. 
The  remarkable  feature  of  Fascismo  in 
Northern  Italy  is  its  rapid  assimilation  of 
the  landed  peasantry.  Instead  of  the  So- 
cialist strength  being  broken  by  the  tenant 
farmers  and  colonists,  the  migratory 
agrarian  workers  were  the  first  to  stam- 
pede. The  reasons  for  their  doing  so  are 
sufficiently  obvious,  the  same  reasons  that 
explain  why  so  many  of  the  officers  of 
the  Fascista  organization  are  ex-Anarchists 
and  ex-Communists.  First  of  all,  Fascismo 
is  based  upon  direct  action — the  very  tac- 
tics of  the  leagues  themselves  for  the  last 
year  and  a  half;  second,  the  Fascista 
movement  is  a  "  going  concern,"  on  the 
upgrade  of  enthusiasm  and  action;  third, 
the  Fascista  program  offers  the  disinher- 
ited peasantry  land  and  security. 

The  slogan  of  the  Fascista  is  not  "  eight 
lire  for  an  eight-hour  day,  work  for  ev- 
ery man,"  but  "  la  terra  a  chi  la  lavora  " 
— "  land  to  the  man  who  works  it."  The 
Fascisti  have  endeavored,  forcibly  or  oth- 
erwise, to  induce  the  proprietors  to  cede 
the  land  to  individual  peasants  by  con- 
tract. In  Ferrara,  within  fifteen  days  of 
such  an  appeal,  12,000  hectares  were  put 
at  the  disposal  of  TUfficio  Terre — Larjd 
Office — of  the  Fascisti. 

Aim  at  Land  Distribution 

Though  in  some  cases  the  Fascisti  con- 
tinue the  traditional  colonial  contracts 
where,  by  so  doing,  they  can  break  the 
Socialist  and  Catholic  hold,  their  aim  is 
to  transform  the  peasant  into  a  small 
renter  or  small  proprietor.     The  floating 
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farm  workers,  even  though  enrolled  in  the 
Socialist  leagues,  could  hope  only  for  part- 
time  employment.  The  attractiveness  of 
the  colony  system  had  been  that  it  granted 
perennial  employment  without  migration. 
This  prospect  is  now  offered  by  the  Fas- 
cisti. 

In  Ferrara  the  Fascisti  issued  the  fol- 
lowing explanatory  statement: 

The  nation  was  heading  straight  toward 
agrarian  pauperism  and  ruin  as  a  result  of  the 
triumphant  tryranny  of  the  Socialists,  who 
sought  the  general  establishment  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  all  farm  workers,  when  and  whence 
they  come,  should  be  employed  as  day  laborers 
without  reference  to  the  productivity  of  the  soil. 
It  has  been  necessary,  rather,  to  choose  that 
form  of  work  which  will  serve  to  make  the  peas- 
ant fond  of  the  land  and  at  the  same  time  guar- 
antee him  compensation  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  labor  expended,  as  well  as.  a  permanent 
refuge  and  security  for  his  family.  In  order  to 
guide  the  farming  population  to  an  enduring 
state  of  peace,  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  with 
facts  the  lying  formula  of  the  class  struggle,  and 
to  make  the  interests  of  capital  and  labor  har- 
monize. 

This  Fascista  program  of  spezzatamento 
— land  distribution — is  not  the  program  of 
the  proprietors,  although  they  have  been 
willing  enough  to  sponsor  it  in  order  to 
break  the  "  unholy  alliance  "  between  the 
Socialists  and  tenant  farmers.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  proprietors  in  many  parts 
of  the  Delta  district  do  not  wish  to  see 
the  colony  system  permanently  super- 
seded— and  their  next  step  will  be  a  pro- 
motion of  the  community  idea  combined 
with  the  establishment  of  limited  colony 
autonomy. 

The  Socialists  themselves  broke  the 
backbone  of  the  co-operative  colony  sys- 
tem; the  Fascisti  merely  offer  a  panacea 
for  the  resultant  dilemma  in  which  the 
peasant  finds  himself.  But  there  are  rea- 
sons why  the  colony  system  in  certain  sec- 
tors will  not  be  abandoned.  The  co-oper- 
atives sprang  into   existence  to  carry  on 


reclamation  work;  they  are  the  lineal  de- 
scendants of  the  patriarchal  colonies  of  the 
first  half  of  the  last  century;  they  have 
been  a  normal  evolutionary  growth  pecul- 
iar to  the  needs  of  the  Delta  district,  and 
after  many  bitter  failures  they  have  been 
so  tempered  as  to  insure  the  maximum  of 
incentive  with  the  necessary  amount  of 
self-discipline.  They  are  soundly  con- 
structive, non-revolutionary,  non-political, 
and  it  is  inconceivable  that  they  should  be 
overthrown  in  a  day,  either  by  the  high- 
handed dictatorship  of  the  Socialists  or 
by  the  reactionary  peasant-proprietor  idea 
of  the  Fascisti.  The  future  will  probably 
see  the  survival  of  the  colony  system  and, 
by  its  side,  extensive  peasant-proprietor- 
ship, and  thereby  the  prevalence  of  a  spirit 
of  constructive  experiment  rather  than  pas- 
sion. 

However,  agrarian  Fascismo  is  fast 
spreading  throughout  rural  Italy  and  will 
probably  reappear  in  Southern  Italy  and 
Sicily,  where  it  was  at  first  exterminated, 
with  a  definite  and  practical  program. 
Agrarian  Fascismo  embraces  the  peasants 
themselves,  and  is  provided  with  both  a 
tactical  and  a  fundamental  program  pecul- 
iarly appealing  to  the  peasant  mind  the 
world  over.  The  same  program  disrupted 
Russian  communism;  it  helped  to  disrupt 
the  revolutionary  movement  in  Italy,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  in  either  case  the 
most  sound  or  enlightened  system  has  been 
discovered.  It  does  mean,  however,  that 
the  peasant-proprietor  solution  is  more  in 
line  with  the  Italian  individualistic  ge- 
nius ;  that  agrarian  Fascismo  is  therefore  a 
flourishing  back-to-the-soil  movement — a 
movement  called  into  being  by  the  impe- 
rious exigencies  of  paralyzed  industry  and 
a  ruinous  trade  balance.  Ultimately  these 
same  imperious  demands  will  dictate  a  so- 
lution based  upon  national  interest — upon 
productivity,  not  sentiment. 


COST  OF  AMERICAN  TROOPS 
ON   THE   RHINE 

By  David  Hunter  Miller 

How  the  translation  of  a  single  word  played  a  large  "part  in 
determining  the  sum  of  $241,000,000  which  Germany  owes 
for  our  Army  of  Occupation — General  Pershing's  firm   stand 


THE  recent  correspondence  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Allies  re- 
garding the  payment  by  Germany 
of  the  costs  of  American  occupation  of 
the  Rhineland,  amounting  to  some  $241,- 
000,000,  has  recalled  to  my  mind  some 
discussions  of  this  question  which  took 
place  in  Paris  early  in  1919.  These  dis- 
cussions originated  in  a  communication  of 
Marshal  Foch  to  the  other  interested  mili- 
tary authorities,  which  read  as  follows: 

After  an  examination  of  the  study  made  by  the 
interallied  subcommittee  on  the  evaluation  of  the 
cost  of  maintenance  of  the  troops  of  occupation, 
Marshal  Foch  intends  to  fix  as  follows  the  main- 
tenance to  be  asked  for  by  virtue  of  Article  IX. 
of  the  convention  of  Nov,  11,  and  with  analogy 
to  what  was  done  by  the  Germans  in  1871: 

1.  Maintenance  would  include  only  the  expenses 
connected  with  feeding  and  quartering;  the  other 
expenses  (pay,  &c.)  being  borne  as  expenses  of 
war. 

2.  The  feeding  of  the  troops,  officers  included, 
has  been  calculated  on  a  forieitary  charge  of  S 
francs  per  day,  which  differs  very  Jittle  from  the 
actual  figures  in  the  different  armies. 

Quarters  have  been  calculated  at  a  tax  of  1 
franc  per  day  per  man.  The  feeding  of  the  horses 
has  been  fixed  at  5  francs  per  day. 

While  notifying  the  allied  delegates  of  these 
bases  ojf  calculation,  the  Marshal  asks  them  to  be 
good  enough  to  make  known  to  him  any  objec- 
tions in  principle  which  they  might  raise  at  a 
meeting  at  which  the  Marshal  intends  to  preside 
in  Paris  about  the  25th. 

The  keynote  of  this  communication  was 
the  word  "  maintenance."  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  Marshal  Foch  included  in  that 
word  only  the  "  expenses  connected  with 
quartering  and  feeding."  The  real  ques- 
tion involved  was  whether  the  meaning  of 
the  French  word  "  entretien,"  which  was 
translated  as  "  maintenance,"  should  be 
held  to  include  only  those  expenses  of 
"  quartering  and  feeding "  mentioned. 
The  reason  why  the  meaning  of  a  French 
word  was  involved  was  that  the  rights  of 
the  parties  and  the  obligations  of  Ger- 
many   depended   wholly,    at    that   time    at 


least,  on  the  armistice,  and  the  armistice 
was  signed  in  French,  and  only  in  French. 
The  exact  language  of  the  armistice  was 
as  follows:  "  L'entretien  des  troupes  d'oc- 
cupation  des  pays  du  Rhin,  non  compris 
I'Alsace-Lorraine,  sera  a  la  charge  du  Gou- 
vernement  allemand."  Strictly  speaking, 
there  could  be  no  official  or  binding 
translation  of  this  clause,  but,  as  gener- 
ally translated,  it  reads  as  follows,  in 
English:  "The  upkeep  of  the  troops  of 
occupation  in  the  Rhineland  (excluding 
Alsace-Lorraine)  shall  be  charged  to  the 
German  Government." 

The  American  staff  officers,  in  consid- 
ering this  provision,  had  proceeded  upon 
the  theory  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  daily  average  unit  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  the  army  of  occupation, 
and  to  include  therein  not  only  the  few 
expenses  mentioned  by  Marshal  Foch  but 
every  other  item,  including  the  item  of 
pay,  which  was  the  largest  of  all.  So  elab- 
orately had  the  calculations  been  made  by 
our  staff  officers  that,  after  including  in 
their  tables  such  items  as  replacement  and 
depreciation  of  horses,  they  had  arrived  at 
the  cost,  per  enlisted  man  per  day,  as 
$3.95784. 

General  Pershing  did  not  agree  with  the 
proposal  of  Marshal  Foch  and,  by  his  di- 
rection, the  following  telegram  was  sent  to 
General  Barnum  at  Spa  by  General  Mc- 
Andrew,   Chief  of  Staff: 

Reference  your  report,  No.  81,  paragraph  4, 
subject  "  entretien,"  the  Commander-in-Chief  di- 
rects that  you  notify  the  Armistice  Commission 
that  he  is  not  prepared  at  present  and  without 
further  consideration  to  adopt  the  construction 
placed  upon  the  word  "entretien"  in  the  armis- 
tice by  the  interallied  command,  but  that  he  will 
give  notification  of  his  views  a  little  later. 

The  matter  was  also  referred  to  Major 
Kountze,  then  stationed  at  Paris,  "  with  in- 
structions to  learn*  the  view  of  our  civil 
Government." 
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When  the  matter  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention, I  endeavored  to  find  some  treaty 
precedent  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"  entretien."  Curiously  enough,  it  was 
found  that  the  very  same  word  had  been 
used  in  one  of  the  treaties  concluded  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815  and  had 
been  specifically  defined  by  a  special 
convention  of  the  same  period  as  includ- 
ing pay,  equipment,  clothing,  &c.  Indeed, 
substantially  this  very  construction  had 
been  suggested  at  a  meeting  of  the  inter- 
allied subcommission  at  Spa  on  Jan.  9, 
1919. 

The  result  of  the  reference  of  the  ques- 
tion by  General  Pershing  to  the  civil  au- 
thorities was  a  conference  held  with  Gen- 
eral McAndrew,  General  Pershing's  Chief 
of  Staff,  at  which,  besides  myself,  there 
were  present  Norman  Davis,  Captain 
Jeremiah  Smith  (legal  adviser  to  the 
American  Commission  to  Negotiate 
Peace),  Colonel  Collins  of  General  Mc- 
Andrew's  Staff  and  Major  de  Lancey 
Kountze.  The  purpose  of  the  conference 
was  to  draw  up  an  answer  to  be  sent  by 
General  Pershing  to  Marshal  Foch.  The 
following  note-  of  the  conference  is  ex- 
tracted from  my  diary  of  March  7,  1919: 

We  discussed  the  question  of  the  amounts  due 
the  United  States  under  the  agreement  for  "  en- 
tretien "  of  the  American  Army  in  the  Rhine 
districts.     I  expressed  the  followin^j  views: 

1.  That  the  armistice  agreement  included  pay 
and  everything  else,  according  to  the  minutes  of 
the  meeting  of  the  subcommission  on  Jan.  9.  I 
reinforced  this  by  the  precedent  of  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna. 

All  agreed  to  this. 

2.  That  the  United  States  could  not  waive  its 
rights. 

All  agreed  to  this. 

On  the  form  of  the  paper  it  was  suggested  and 
agreed  to  by  everybody  but  myself  that  the  mat- 
ter should  be  camouflaged,  so  that  we  would  not 
say  bluntly  that  we  were  going  to  collect  the 
money  wherever  we  could,  meaning  from  the 
property  in  the  hands  of  the  Alien  Property  Cus- 
todian. I  wholly  dissented  from  this  view,  and 
said  I  was  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  we  should 
say  bluntly  that  the  money  was  due,  and  that  we 
were  going  to  collect  it  whenever  and  wherever 
we  could.  The  amount  involved  is  about  $600,000 
per  day;  that  is,  the  difference  between  what  our 
charge  is  and  what  the  Germans  can  pay  now, 
or,  in  other  words,  $20,000,000  a  month.  This 
was  agreed  to,  and  Captain  Smith  and  I  then 
drew  a  tentative  paper.  Later  in  the  day  I  re- 
vised this  paper  at  a  conference  with  Captain 
Smith  at  my  office  at  7  o'clock.  We  agreed  on 
the  final  draft,  which  is  to  be  submitted  to  Gen- 


eral   Pershing    tomorrow,    and    which    will    un- 
doubtedly be  approved  by  him  and  by  Mr.  Davis. 

The  "  final  draft "  above  mentioned 
was,  in  fact,  adopted,  almost  word  for 
word,  by  General  Pershing,  who,  accord- 
ingly, sent  a  covering  letter  to  Marshal 
Foch,  under  date  of  March  8.  (It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that,  in  dating  his  letter, 
General  Pershing  adopted  a  style  used  by 
George  Washington  when  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  generally  dated  his 
State  papers,  "  United  States  of  America  " 
— such  and  such  a  date;  General  Pershing 
dates  his  letter,  "  France,  March  8,  1919.") 
The  text  of  this  letter  follows: 
Marshal  Ferdinand  Foch,  Commander-in-Chief, 
Allied  Armies. 

My  Dear  Marshal — The  matter  of  maintenance 
of  troops  of  occupation  having  been  referred  to 
me,  I  beg  to  advise  you  that  my  ideas  on  this 
subject  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  expenses  of  maintenance,  as  defined  in 
the  minutes  of  the  session  of  the  armistice  sub- 
commission  of  Jan.  9,  1919,  represent  the  obliga- 
tion assumed  by  Germany  to  the  United  States. 

2.  Inasmuch  as  the  average  daily  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  the  American  Army  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  other  armies,  the  United  States  can- 
not agree  that  the  French  average  daily  cost  shall 
be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  amount  of  the 
obligation  from  Germany  to  the  United  States. 

3.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Germany  is  not 
presently  able  to  meet  the  obligation  to  the  United 
States  in  full,  the  United  States  is  willing,  for 
the  time  being,  to  receive  on  account  from  Ger- 
many payments  at  the  same  rate  as  may  be  paid 
by  Germany,  per  man  and  per  mount,  to  the  al- 
lied Governments, 

4.  Sums  received  from  Germany,  pursuant  to 
Paragraph  3,  will  be  credited  on  the  total  amount 
due,  but  not  as  a  complete  or  partial  liquidation 
of  certain  or  particular  items  of  expenses. 

5.  The  United  States  rese;rves,  and  will  reserve, 
the  right  to  collect  from  Germany  any  balance 
now  or  hereafter  due  upon  the  German  obligation, 
and  not  otherwise  paid,  from  any  source,  whether 
from  funds  or  property  in  the  possession  of  the 
United  States  or  otherwise,  which,  according  to 
the  judgment  of  the  United  States,  may  be  or 
become  available. 

The  foregoing  conclusions  have  the  approval  of 
the  Financial  Adviser  for  the  United  States  in 
Paris. 

Clearly,  this  correspondence  of  three 
years  ago  laid  a  rather  solid  foundation 
for  the  recent  insistence  by  the  United 
States  upon  its  present  rights  to  be  reim- 
bursed for  the  total  cost  of  the  American 
Army  of  Occupation. 

Subsequently  the  letter  of  General 
Pershing  and  the  general  question  of  the 
cost  of  the  armies  of  occupation  were  dis- 
cussed at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Ten! 
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on  April  15,  1919;  the  result  of  that  dis- 
cussion was  merely  a  reference  of  the 
whole  matter  to  the  Council  of  Four.  I 
do  not  know  the  details  of  the  action  of 
the  Council  of  Four  in  the  matter,  but  they 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  lan- 
guage of  Article  235  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  where  it  is  said,  referring  to 
the  German  payments  to  be  made  before 


May  1,  1921 :  "  Out  of  this  sum  the  ex- 
penses of  the  armies  of  occupation,  subse- 
quent to  the  armistice  of  Nov.  11,  1918, 
shall  first  be  met."  Obviously,  the  prior- 
ity of  obligation  and  of  payment  of  the 
costs  of  the  armies  of  occupation  was  al- 
ways insisted  upon  by  the  United  States, 
and  was  never  disputed  by  the  Allies  or 
by  Germany. 


FRANCO-GERMAN   CONTROVERSY 
IN  THE   SARRE  VALLEY 


''PHE  feud  between  the  Governing  Com- 
mission in  the  Sarre  with  the  750,000 
inhabitants  of  this  area  continues  un- 
abated. As  stated  in  the  complaints  pre- 
sented by  the  German  leaders  to  the  Genoa 
Economic  Conference,  the  great  majority 
of  the  population  of  the  Sarre  Basin  ob- 
ject to  the  presence  of  French  troops  as 
a  police  force,  and  insist  that  the  Govern- 
ing Commission  is  not  administering  its 
office  fairly.  They  assert  that  the  com- 
mission, through  the  gradual  crowding  out 
of  the  mark  in  favor  of  the  franc,  and  the 
promoting  of  French  schools,  is  trying  to 
influence  the  population,  so  that  when  the 
plebiscite  is  taken  in  1935  the  majority 
will  vote  for  annexation  to  France  instead 
of  to  Germany.  The  proposal  by  the 
Governing  Commission  to  create  a  new 
legislative  body  has  aroused  a  storm  of 
complaints  from  all  the  political  parties, 
who  demand  changes,  including  parlia- 
mentary immunity  for  its  members,  power 
to  co-operate  in  legislation  and  budget 
making,  and  an  increase  of  thirty  mem- 
bers. The  radical  parties  were  intimating 
in  April  that  drastic  action  would  be 
taken  if  these  demands  were  not  accepted. 
Undeterred  by  all  protests  and  threats, 
the  Governing  Commission  toward  the  end 
of  April  announced  that  the  plans  for  the 
legislative  body,  which  is  to  be  known  as 
the  Provincial  Council,  as  well  as  for  the 
Study  Committee  also  contemplated, 
would  not  be  changed,  despite  all  pressure. 
The    order   establishing   these   bodies,    the 


statement  said,  had  been  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

The  statement  of  the  Governing  Commisr-jp, 
sion,  as  summarized  in  a  Saarbriicken  dis- 
patch of  April  22,  read  as  follows: 

It  is  again  emphasized  that  the  Governing 
Commission  is  striving  for  a  beneficial  co-opera- 
lion  with  the  population,  but  that  the  conditions 
and  basic  principles  of  such  joint  action  are  laid 
down  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  The  order 
regarding  the  establishment  of  a  provincial  coun- 
cil and  a  study  committee  cannot  be  altered 
without  violating  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  and  it  will  not  be  altered,  regardless 
of  what  may  be  done  toward  bringing  pressure  to 
bear  against  it.  The  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations  has  unanimously  approved  the  order  and 
congratulated  the  Governing  Commission  upon  its 
liberal  provisions. 

The  Governing  Commission  draws  attention  to 
the  report  made  to  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations  at  the  meeting  in  question,  where  it  was 
pointed  out  that  it  would  be  inadmissible  for  the 
Governing  Commission  to  create  a  Sarre  Parlia- 
ment, in  violation  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  to  which 
the  Governing  Commission  would  be  responsible, 
and  which  could  hamper  the  commission  in  the 
exercise  of  its  functions.  In  reply  to  the  objec- 
tions frequently  raised  by  the  people  and  the 
press  against  the  provision  that  only  persons 
living  in,  or  originating  from,  the  Sarre  Basin 
may  be  elected  to  the  new  legislative  body,  the 
Governing  Commission  declares  that  the  order 
was  drawn  to  protect  the  interests  of  those  bound 
to  the  Sarre  Basin  by  birth  and  family  tradi- 
tions. The  statement  concludes  by  calling  for 
the  support  of  all  Sarre  inhabitants  who  wish  for 
peace  and  prosperity  under  the  conditions  created 
by  the  Peace  Treaty. 


CHILD  LABOR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  Owen  R.  Lovejoy 

General    Secretary,    National    Child    Labor    Committee 

Repeal  of  the  Federal  tax  law  on  child  labor  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  its  effect  on  State  standards — About  300,000  boys  and 
girls  directly  affected — More  than  2,000,000  American  children 
deprived  of  normal  youth — Illiteracy  and  delinquency 


TO  many  people  throughout  the  United 
State,  April  25,  1919,  marked  the 
end  of  child  labor  in  America.  This 
was  the  day  on  which  the  Federal  tax  on 
the  employment  of  child  labor  went  into 
operation.  But  that  curb,  with  the  law 
imposing  it,  has  now  been  removed;  the 
law  was  declared  invalid  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  on  May  15,  1922, 
as  an  encroachment  on  State  rights. 
Ihis  means  that  the  whole  fight  for  Fed- 
eral protection  must  be  begun  again,  but 
the  friends  of  America's  children  are  not 
disheartened.  For  three  years  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  been  giving  its  pro- 
lection  to  children  in  factories,  mines  and 
quarries.  The  children  who  were  14  when 
this  law  was  enacted  are  17  years  old  now. 
So  much  is  clear  gain. 

Although  the  Federal  law  accomplished 
an  enormous  amount  of  good,  it  was  dis- 
tinctly limited  in  scope.  Though  it  af- 
fected 300,000  children  by  its  age,  hour, 
and  night-work  provisions,  it  applied  only 
to  industries  and  occupations  in  which, 
according  to  the  Census  of  1910,  but  15 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  child 
laborers  were  engaged.  The  only  stand- 
ards of  the  Federal  law  were  the  14-year 
age-limit  for  children  employed  in  fac- 
tories, mills,  workshops  and  canneries; 
a  16-year  age-limit  for  children  employed 
in  mines  and  quarries,  and  an  eight-hour 
day,  with  night  work  prohibited,  for  chil- 
dren between  14  and  16  in  factories,  mills, 
workshops  and  canneries. 

The  Federal  law  provided  no  protection 
whatever  for  child  labor  in  agriculture, 
in  tenement  homework,  street  trades,  do- 
mestic service,  restaurants,  hotels,  mov- 
ing pictures  and  a  list  of  other  industries 
which  might  be  extended  indefinitely.     It 


was  in  these  occupations  combined,  ac- 
cording to  the  Census  of  1910,  that  85 
per  cent,  of  America's  2,000,000  child  la- 
borers were  engaged.  The  Federal  law 
set  no  educational  qualifications  for  chil- 
dren leaving  school  to  go  to  work,  and 
made  no  requirement  as  to  physical  fit- 
ness. 

Until  new  and  more  effective  national 
legislation  can  be  obtained,  the  entire  pro- 
tection of  child  labor  rests  with  the  in- 
dividual States.  Separate  States  are  now 
responsible  for  their  own  child  labor 
standards  in  those  industries  specified  in 
the  Federal  taxing  measure,  and  must  also 
uphold  child  labor  standards  in  all  the 
other  industries  and  occupations  in  which 
the  dependence  has  been  wholly  upon 
State  legislation  and  enforcement.  This 
decision  means  that,  in  the  States  with 
lower  standards  than  those  provided  by 
the  Federal  law,  we  may  anticipate  an 
immediate  return  to  the  employment  of 
children  for  the  maximum  hours  and  at 
the  minimum  age  which  the  State  law 
permits. 

A  comparison  of  State  child  labor  laws 
with  the  minimum  standards  desirable  for 
children  entering  employment  was  adopted 
by  the  Washington  and  Regional  Confer- 
ences on  Child  Welfare  in  1919.  It  shows 
how  far  our  States  must  go  to  reach 
these  minimum  standards. 

The  minimum  desirable  standards,  as 
adopted  by  the  1919  conferences,  demand 
an  age  minimum  of  16  for  children  em- 
ployed in  any  occupation,  except  in  agri- 
culture and  domestic  service  during  vaca- 
tion periods;  an  age  minimum  of  18  for 
children  employed  in  and  about  mines  and 
quarries;  prohibition  of  the  employment 
of   children   in   dangerous   or  unhealthful 
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occupations;  an  eight-hour  day  for  minors; 
prohibition  of  night  work  for  minors;  com- 
pulsory school  attendance  to  the  age  of 
16;  compulsory  continuation  school  at- 
tendance to  the  age  of  18,  and  a  certificate 
of  physical  fitness  required  for  all  chil 
dren  entering  employment. 

As  against  these  minimum  standards  we 
find  that  two  of  our  States  have  no  gen- 
eral age  minimum  for  employment;  that 
6  States  have  no  age  minimum  for  em- 
ployment in  both  mines  and  quarries;  that 
14  States  do  not  specifically  prohibit  em- 
ployment of  children  in  dangerous  occu- 
pations; that  16  States  have  no  eight-hour 
provision  for  minors;  that  7  States  have 
no  provision  for  the  prohibition  of  night 
work;  that  7  States  require  compulsory 
school  attendance  only  up  to  14  years,  and 
even  then  provide  for  exemptions  of 
younger  children;  that  21  States  have  no 
provision  for  compulsory  continuation 
schooling,  and  that  20  States  do  not  re- 
quire a  certificate  of  physical  fitness  for 
children  entering  employment.  All  other 
States  in  the  Union  fall  in  line  somewhere 
between  this  criminal  laxness  with  regard 
to  children  in  industry  and  the  minimum 
desirable  standards.  No  State  has  as  yet 
attained  these  minimum  standards  in 
every  respect. 

Three-fourths  of  the  child  workers  in 
America  are  engaged  in  some  form  of 
farm  labor.  According  to  the  census  of 
1910,  1,500,000  children  between  10  and 
16  years  old  were  employed  in  agricul- 
tural occupations.  Not  all  of  these  chil- 
dren listed  in  the  census  are  in  need  of 
protection,  but  too  many  thousands  of 
them  are  being  deprived  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  a  normal  childhood.  Some  of 
the  rural  child  laborers  are  actually  ex- 
ploited, even  as  factory  and  cannery  chil- 
dren have  been  exploited.  There  are  one- 
quarter  of  a  million  child  cotton  pickers 
in  Texas  alone. 

In  the  Imperial  Valley  of  California 
an  agent  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  found  children  4,  5  and  6 
years  of  age  picking  cotton  regularly 
while  schools  were  in  session.  In  Okla- 
homa, children  only  5  years  old  were  dis- 
covered picking  cotton  regularly.  One 
small  cotton  picker  approached  by  an  in- 
vestigator   declared.    "  I     sometimes    pick 


till  I  have  over  a  hundred  pounds.  I  pick 
as  long  as  I  can  pull  the  bag — till  it  gets 
so  heavy  I  can't  walk  straight." 

Nowhere  in  agriculture  are  children  ex- 
ploited more  than  in  the  beet  fields  of  Col- 
orado, Michigan  and  Nebraska.  The  sugar 
beet  season  lasts  from  March  to  the  end 
of  November,  and  in  many  fields  migrant 
family  labor  is  used  almost  exclusively. 
Lured  by  the  promise  of  good  pay,  com- 
fortable living  quarters  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  every  child  to  work,  ignorant 
foreign  labor  is  recruited  for  the  sugar 
beet  season  by  agents  of  the  sugar  com- 
pany in  cities  and  industrial  districts 
throughout  the  entire  country.  The  for- 
eigner takes  his  children  from  the  city 
school,  which  they  may  have  been  attend- 
ing for  the  between-field-season  months, 
and  journeys  with  them  to  the  beet  fields. 
Here  the  hardest  part  of  the  labor  of 
thinning  and  pulling  beets  is  assigned  to 
the  young  children,  because  the  work  is 
"  easier "  on  them  than  it  is  on  adults. 
Some  fathers  estimate  the  worth  of  their 
sons  in  the  beet  season  at  $1,000,  and  con- 
sider them  nothing  but  an  expense  in 
school. 

During  the  Spring  thinning,  child  work- 
ers in  the  beet  field  bend  constantly  over 
the  young  plants.  In  the  beet-pulling  sea- 
son they  are  forced  to  stoop  continually 
and  drag  out  by  their  roots  heavy  sugar 
beets  weighing  on  an  average  from  three 
to  five  pounds,  and  sometimes  ten  pounds 
each,  with  the  soil  attached.  Next  they 
have  to  cut  the  tops  off  with  a  long,  sharp 
knife,  and  then  to  fling  the  beets  into 
piles. 

In  1921  the  Children's  Bureau  found 
861  children  under  14  working  in  two  sec- 
tions of  the  Colorado  sugar  beet  fields. 
Two  hundred  and  fifteen  of  these  chil- 
dren were  under  10  years  old,  and  some 
were  not  even  8.  Seventy  per  cent,  of 
these  children  were  found  by  the  bureau's 
examining  physician  to  have  postural  de- 
formities and  malpositions  caused  by  con- 
tinual stooping  and  straining  at  their 
labor.  Frequently  these  children  work 
eleven  hours  a  day.  There  is  no  law 
in  any  State  in  the  country  which  pro- 
tects these  children  in  the  cotton  and  beet 
fields,  in  berry  fields,  on  truck  farms, 
or  in  any  other  form  of  agricultural  labor. 
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Tenement  home  work  is  another  of  the 
industries  in  which,  in  most  States,  chil- 
dren work  unprotected  by  any  age,  hour, 
or  night  work  restrictions.  In  homes 
where  work  is  sent  in  from  factories  child 
labor  is  common.  Children  become  help- 
ers on  suits  and  clothing;  they  knot  feath- 
ers, cord  buttons,  and  assemble  artificial 
flowers,  often  before  they  are  old  enough 
to  go  to  school.  "  Home  work  isn't  worth 
while  unless  the  children  help,"  is  the  at- 
titude of  hundreds  of  mothers. 

Even  in  those  States  where  tenement 
work  is  illegal  for  children,  it  is,  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  impossible  to  en- 
force any  regulations.  The  Division  of 
Home  Work  Inspection  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Labor  has  admitted 
that  in  order  to  make  its  inspection  effec- 
tive it  would  need  one  inspector  for  every 
family.  Last  year,  in  its  tenement  house 
inspections,  inspectors  of  this  department 
found  781  children  under  16  years  of  age 
working  at  home,  643  of  whom  were  under 
14.  This,  however,  is  no  indication  of  the 
countless  thousands  of  children  who  do 
work  regularly,  and  who  escape  having 
their  cases  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
investigators. 

The  Children's  Bureau  reports  an  in- 
vestigation of  three  Rhode  Island  cities  in 
which  5,000  children  between  the  ages  of 
5  and  15,  or  8  per  cent,  of  the  total  child 
population,  had  done  factory  work  in  their 
homes  at  some  time  during  the  year.  And 
only  half  of  them  could  earn,  as  a  maxi- 
mum, 5  cents  an  hour.  These  children 
worked,  as  thousands  of  others  do,  before 
school  and  after  school,  sometimes  during 
school  hours,  and  generally  late  into  the 
night. 

Street  trades  in  America  today  hold 
more  perils  for  children  than  ever  before. 
Although  twenty-one  States  have  some  reg- 
ulation of  street  trading  by  children,  the 
age  limit  is  often  so  low  that  ten-year-old 
boys  may  sell  papers  before  and  after 
school  hours.  In  large  cities,  children  as 
young  as  6  sell  papers  regularly.  The 
irregular  hours  of  street  work,  especially 
selling  papers,  night  work,  traffic,  glam- 
our of  crowds,  lights  and  the  recklessness 
of  life  and  morals  that  dominate  the  city, 
tend  to  lower  the  mental  capacity  of  the 
newsboy  for  regular  school  work.  Studies 
conducted   by   the   National    Child    Labor 


Committee  in  various  large  cities  of  the 
United  States  point  ever  to  the  same  con- 
clusions— that  truancy,  delinquency  and 
school  retardation,  with  early  school  leav- 
ing, are  some  of  the  effects  upon  young 
boys  who  are  engaged  in  selling  papers  or 
in  other  street  trades.  In  one  year  12V^ 
per  cent,  of  Baltimore  newsboys  were 
found  on  the  docket  of  the  Juvenile  Court. 
It  was  discovered  in  Dallas,  Texas,  that 
newsboys  contributed  2%  times  the  per- 
centage of  delinquency  that  prevailed 
among  the  boy  population  as  a  whole. 

Illiteracy  is  one  of  the  most  widely  felt 
effects  of  child  labor.  The  child  who  goes 
to  work  has  no  chance  to  go  to  school  reg- 
ularly, if  at  all,  and  of  necessity  he  grows 
up  in  ignorance.  Illiteracy  among  the 
American-born  is  principally  a  rural  prob- 
lem. Child  labor  is  likewise  predomi- 
nantly a  rural  question.  In  the  United 
States  there  are  5,000,000  illiterates,  25 
per  cent,  of  whom  are  native-born  white 
men  and  women.  The  areas  of  greatest 
illiteracy  and  greatest  child  labor  almost 
coincide. 

The  great  national  problem  of  physical 
unfitness  has  one  source  in  child  labor. 
Of  the  American  men  examined  for  war 
service  in  the  first  draft,  29  per  cent,  were 
physically  unfit.  Many  had  been  recruits 
in  the  child-labor  army  for  long  years 
before  they  were  examined  for  the  service 
of  Uncle  Sam.  Out  of  22,000,000  school 
children  in  the  United  States,  75  per  cent, 
are  reported  as  suffering  from  some  phys- 
ical defect. 

Child  labor  is  also  directly  responsible 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  industrial  acci- 
dent tolls  affecting  children.  In  one  year, 
1919,  some  15,000  children  were  killed  by 
accident  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
greater  proportion  of  these  accidents  oc- 
curred to  children  while  engaged  in  some 
occupation.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
young  boys  and  girls  to  be  careful.  Child- 
hood is  the  time  of  irresponsibility,  of 
risk-taking.  The  mind  of  a  child  cannot 
remain  fixed  upon  some  danger  to  be 
avoided.  This  is  possible  only  in  a  more 
mature  mind.  A  wavering  thought,  an  eye 
off  guard  for  a  moment,  a  young  hand  too 
quick  or  too  slow  in  its  movement,  a  pass- 
ing greeting  to  a  companion  child  worker 
— each  of  these  has  been  the  means  of  the 
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death  or  permanent  injury  of  a  child 
laborer  at  a  job  in  which  he  never  should 
have  been  placed  at  his  age.  A  case  in 
point  was  reported  by  a  Pennsylvania 
newspaper  a  few  months  ago.  The  paper 
carried  the  story  of  a  girl  of  15  who  had 
been  literally  scalped  when  her  hair 
caught  in  a  revolving  wheel  of  the  ma- 
chine at  which  she  was  working. 

America  is  likewise  paying  for  the  ex- 
ploitation of  her  children  in  terms  of 
juvenile  delinquency  and  adult  crime.  In 
robbing  children  of  their  childhood  she  is 
robbing  herself  of  future  manhood.  War- 
den Thomas  of  the  Ohio  State  Penitentiary 
recently  declared  that  50  per  cent,  of  the 


inmates  of  the  prison  had  been  self-sup- 
porting at  the  time  they  were  15,  and  that 
18  per  cent,  could  not  write  their  own 
names. 

Child  labor  in  America  still  exists — to  a 
shameful  and  pitiable  extent.  As  I  have 
tried  to  point  out,  it  is  not  an  isolated  evil. 
It  cannot  be  considered  from  the  stand- 
point of  work  alone,  even  in  its  relation  to 
child  laborers.  Its  effects  must  be  reck- 
oned in  terms  of  all  the  denials  of  child- 
hood and  opportunities  which  it  imposes 
upon  its  victims.  Nor  can  it  be  considered 
without  also  taking  into  account  its  great 
consequences  to  America,  the  nation  that 
permits  such  exploitation  of  its  children. 
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A  wise  man  made  a  will,  and  in  it  was  this 
legacy:  "  I  leave  to  children  ^  *  *  for 
the  term  of  their  childhood  *  *  *  the 
long,  long  days  to  be  merry  in."  America's 
bitter  legacy  to  her  2,000,000  child  laborers 
is  even  now  being  executed.  There  is  a 
clause  in  it  which  reads,  **  I  leave  to  children 
^  *  *  for  the  term  of  their  childhood 
*     *      *     the  long,  long  days  to  be  weary 
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FIRST   WOMAN  BARRISTER   IN   ENGLAND 


\  NCIENT  traditions  and  precedents  con- 
•^^  tinue  to  be  broken  down  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. On  May  10,  1922,  for  the  first  time 
in  English  history,  a  woman  was  called  to 
the  bar.  The  successful  candidate,  Miss 
Ivy  Williams,  received  the  certificate  of 
honor  for  the  bar  examinations,  and  was 
thus  senior  of  precedence  out  of  twenty- 


one  candidates  who  had  qualified  for  a 
call  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple,  which 
is  one  of  the  four  Inns  of  Court.  Miss 
Williams,  who  holds  several  university  de- 
grees, and  who  has  been  a  university  law 
lecturer,  does  not  intend  to  practice  in  the 
courts,  but  will  engage  in  educational 
work. 


CATHOLIC  LABOR  UNIONS 
IN  QUEBEC 

By  T.  M.  Morrow 

How  workingmen  united  under  the  auspices  of  the  Church  and 
grew  into  an  important  labor  organization — The  rights  of  non- 
hostile  Protestant  labor  not  affected —Based  on  religion 


IN  the  last  ten  years,  and  particularly 
since  1918,  labor  unions  have  arisen 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada, 
distinguished  from  similar  organizations 
elsewhere  on  this  continent  mainly  by  rea- 
son of  their  being  under  the  direction  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  These 
unions  are  known  as  National  and  Catho- 
lic Unions.  At  a  congress  held  in  the  city 
of  Hull  during  1921,  they  were  consol- 
idated under  the  name  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Catholic  Workers  of 
Canada. 

Considerable  friction  has  developed  be- 
tween these  unions  and  the  international 
unions  affiliated  with  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  operating  in  the 
same  territory.  These  latter  organizations 
are  now  endeavoring  to  hold  what  foot- 
ing they  have  gained  in  the  Province, 
while  the  newer  federation  is  trying,  by 
educative  methods,  to  draw  into  its  mem- 
bership all  workers  professing  allegiance 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

To  understand  the  situation,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  to  some  degree  into  the  history 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  its  labor 
organizations.  The  original  settlers,  fore- 
fathers of  the  modern  French  Canadians, 
were  all  devout  Catholics.  Though  the 
history  of  French  Canada  runs  back  over 
three  hundred  years,  in  1760,  when  the 
country  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Brit- 
ish, the  population  was  only  about  60,000. 
The  present  population  of  Quebec  Prov- 
ince is  approximately  2,500,000.  Of 
these,  over  85  per  cent,  are  Catholics,  and 
over  80  per  cent,  are  French.  In  districts 
outside  of  the  larger  centres,  these  pro- 
portions are  greater,  in  many  parts  the 
population  is  almost  entirely  French  and 
Catholic.  The  greater  percentage  of  the 
wealth,   however,   is   in  the   hands  of  the 


English-speaking  and  Protestant  minority. 
The  Hebrew  element  is  also  coming  into 
prominence.  The  majority  of  employers, 
therefore,  are  not  of  the  same  faith  as 
their  employes. 

The  history  of  labor  unions  in  the  Prov- 
ince can  be  traced  back  for  nearly  a 
hundred  years.  It  was  not,  however,  un- 
til 1901,  at  which  time  there  were  in 
existence  something  like  150  unions  of 
various  types,  that  the  clergy  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  seem  to  have  interested  them- 
selves in  the  labor  situation.  In  that  year 
there  was  a  prolonged  strike,  complicated 
by  a  lockout  among  the  workers  in  the 
shoe  industry  at  Quebec  City.  The  unions 
involved  were  three  in  number  and  affili- 
ated with  an  organization  known  as  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  Labor.  Their 
membership  was  not  exclusively  Catholic, 
although  holders  of  that  faith  were  in  the 
majority. 

Monseigneur  (afterward  Cardinal)  Be- 
gin was  invited  to  act  as  arbitrator  and 
accepted.  In  making  his  decision,  he 
pointed  out  to  the  unions  that,  though  the 
right  of  the  workman  to  form  associations 
for  his  protection  was  a  natural  right, 
which  could  not  be  disallowed,  it  did  not 
follow  that  all  such  associations  were 
legitimate.  In  order  for  them  to  have  the 
right  to  exist,  they  must  have  in  view  a 
legitimate  purpose,  and  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  that  purpose  they  must  employ 
only  such  means  as  conform  to  morality, 
honesty  and  justice. 

He  further  stated  that  he  had  examined 
their  constitutions  and  rules,  in  the  light 
of  the  teachings  of  the  famous  Encyclical, 
Rerum  Novarum,  issued  by  Pope  Leo 
XIII.  in  1891,  and  that  he  could  not  ap- 
prove of  them  unless  certain  modifica- 
tions were  made.     He  felt  that  if  certain 
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portions  of  their  regulations  were  put  into 
execution  according  to  the  letter,  they 
would  deal  severe  blows  at  personal  lib- 
erty, liberty  of  conscience  and  justice. 

As  a  result  of  Cardinal  Begin's  words, 
the  unions  changed  their  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  conform  to  his  views.  In  addi- 
tion, they  incorporated  a  section,  pledg- 
ing themselves  to  adhere  to  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  Encyclical,  Rerum 
Novarum.  They  also  consented  to  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  religious  authorities  of 
a  chaplain,  who  became  a  legal  member 
of  their  council  and  assisted,  when  he 
considered  it  necessary,  at  their  assem- 
blies. 

Despite  the  changes  made  in  their 
regulations,  these  unions  did  not  change 
their  affiliations.  It  is  probable  that  the 
evolution  of  their  minds  was  not  so  rapid 
as  that  of  their  rules,  nor  is  it  likely  that 
very  many  of  them  were  acquainted  to 
any  extent  with  the  contents  of  the  En- 
cyclical to  whose  doctrines  they  sub- 
scribed. Adherence  to  these  principles 
and  the  inclusion  of  a  chaplain  among  the 
union  officers,  however,  are  the  dis- 
tinguishing points  between  the  National 
Catholic  Unions  and  other  labor  organiza- 
tions. 

It  took  time  and  much  educative  work 
to  convince  the  French-Canadian  workers 
that  their  best  interests  lay  in  joining 
unions  under  the  control  of  the  Church. 
It  was  not  until  1912  that  a  union  arose 
which  can  be  considered  as  the  fruit  of  the 
teaching  done  up  to  that  time.  The  first 
organization  to  be  exclusively  Catholic  in 
its  constitution  and  admitting  only  Catho- 
lics into  its  ranks  was  formed  in  that  year 
at  Chicoutimi,  in  the  Lake  St.  John 
region.  Conditions  for  its  formation 
were  unusually  favorable,  the  population 
being  almost  exclusively  French-Canadian 
Catholics  and  there  being  no  other  labor 
organization  established  in  that  section. 

This  first  organization,  known  as  La 
Federation  Ouvriere  Mutuelle  du  Nord 
(Mutual  Labor  Federation  of  the  North) 
was,  in  the  same  year  as  it  was  formed, 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  Prov- 
ince as  a  mutual  benefit,  provident,  do- 
mestic and  social  economic  association, 
which  declared  its  absolute  submission  to 
the  direction  of  the  hierarchy,  and  ac- 
knowledged the  Pope's  encyclical   as    its 


fundamental  code  of  social  and  labor  ac- 
tion. In  being  incorporated  thus  this  union 
differentiated  itself  in  an  important  detail 
from  the  international  organizations,  which 
carefully  avoid  any  such  step.  Agitation 
has  recently  been  started  to  compel  the  in- 
ternational organizations  in  Quebec  to  in- 
corporate, although  it  is  improbable  that 
any  such  step  will  be  taken.  The  Provin- 
cial Government,  however,  has  shown  quite 
clearly,  through  utterances  made  in  the 
Legislature  by  Premier  Taschereau  and 
others,  a  marked  preference  for  the  Catho- 
lic and  National  Unions. 

The  first  Catholic  union  was  speedily 
followed  by  others.  In  1913  such  organ- 
izations had,  in  four  different  dioceses,  a 
total  membership  of  about  6,000.  During 
the  war,  while  the  other  labor  organiza- 
tions in  Canada  were  growing  enormously, 
the  newer  movement  also  made  progress. 
In  1918  a  conference  was  held  at  Quebec, 
at  which  twenty-seven  unions  were  repre- 
sented, although  many  of  these  were  still 
classed  as  independent  bodies.  At  that 
time  there  were  in  the  Province  forty-one 
unions  in  which  only  adherents  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  were  eligible  for 
membership,  and  seventeen  neutral  organi- 
zations in  sympathy  with  the  movement, 
but  not  limiting  their  membership  to  any 
particular  creed. 

At  a  second  conference,  held  in  the  City 
of  Three  Rivers  in  1919,  123  delegates  were 
present,  representing  a  membership  of  31,- 
000.  This  conference  resolved  that  the  va- 
rious unions  should  be  more  closely  bound 
together  and  that,  to  this  end,  a  federation 
should  be  formed.  The  third  conference, 
in  1920,  took  further  steps  toward  the  same 
end,  with  the  result  that  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  the  Catholic  Workers  of  Canada 
was  formed  in  1921.  Under  the  control  of 
this  organization  there  are,  at  the  present 
time,  about  135  unions,  with  a  membership 
of  45,000. 

Numerically,  these  unions  make  up  the 
second  most  important  labor  body  in  Can- 
ada. In  the  Province  of  Quebec  they  prob- 
ably outnumber  the  international  unions. 
It  is  difficult  to  get  accurate  figures  re- 
garding these  latter,  especially  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  when,  owing  to  unsettled  condi- 
tions, many  members  are  not  in  good 
standing.  The  latest  available  figures 
(those  of  1920)  give  the  international  or- 
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ganizations  a  Canadian  membership  of 
267,247.  In  Quebfec,  266  unions  out  of 
442  international  or  independent  units  re- 
ported a  membership  of  58,947.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  the  membership  of  these 
organizations  has  decreased  since  that  time, 
at  least  in  so  far  as  members  in  good  stand- 
ing are  concerned,  while  the  Catholic  and 
National  Unions  are  more  than  holding 
their  own. 

The  Encyclical,  Rerum  Novarum,  to 
w^hose  teachings  these  unions  subscribe,  is 
a  lengthy  work,  covering  considerable 
ground.  Its  content  inclines  more  to  the 
giving  of  good  advice  and  general  direc- 
tion than  toward  specific  pronouncement 
upon  the  subject  of  labor  associations.  An 
Irish  priest,  whose  pamphlet  is  distributed 
by  the  Catholic  Truth  Society  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  says  of  it : 

Though  the  encyclical  coming  from  the  Vicar 
of  Christ  will  never  be  found  in  error,  it  does  not 
purport  to  be  a  detailed  code  of  all  social  doc- 
trine, nor  the  last  word  to  be  said  upon  it.  As 
regards  many  questions  it  traces  only  general 
directions,  and  has  been  the  occasion,  or  rather 
the  inspiration,  of  new  and  more  minute  studies 
of  social  questions  among  Catholics. 

An  examination  of  the  constitutions  of 
the  Catholic  and  National  Unions  shows 
that  they  condemn  violence  as  a  means  of 
settling  disputes  between  employers  and 
workmen,  and  declare  that  it  is  not  their 
intention  to  favor  strikes  in  order  to  reach 
that  end.  Strikes  are  to  occur  only  after 
all  attempts  at  agreement  and  arbitration 
have  failed. 

Their  opponents  see  in  this  nothing  but 
an  "  endeavor  under  the  pretense  of  re- 
ligion to  make  the  laboring  class  an 
obedient  and  submissive  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  employers,  giving  the  latter 
all  the  rights  and  the  former  all  the  duties, 
condemning  beforehand  all  strikes  as  a  dis- 
honest means  to  obtain  what  the  employers 
refuse  to  grant,  and  taking  advantage  of  all 
circumstances  to  make  the  employes  sign 
a  contract  for  a  wage  lower  and  a  working 
day  longer  than  the  ones  claimed  by  the 
international  unions."  This  quotation  is 
from  a  report  made  by  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee from  Quebec  to  a  conference  of  rep- 
resentatives of  international  labor  organi- 
zations in  1920. 

Officers  of  the  new  federation  make  it 
clearly  understood  that  this  is  not  a 
French-Canadian  movement.     It  is  to  be 


regarded  as  a  national  Catholic  movement, 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  which  is  to  con- 
trol the  labor  organizations  in  all  sections 
of  Canada  wher»ever  Catholics  are  in  the 
majority.  Although  the  movement  has 
hitherto  been  almost  entirely  confined  to 
Quebec,  two  unions  have  recently  been 
formed  in  Ontario,  and  it  is  also  possible 
that  work  will  shortly  be  started  among 
the  Acadians  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia. 

The  status  of  Protestant  workmen  in  sec- 
tions where  the  new  unions  have  control  is 
one  that  has  caused  comment.  It  has  been 
charged  that  Protestants  were  being  pre- 
vented from  securing  employment.  Re- 
garding this.  Abbe  Maxine  Fortin,  general 
chaplain  of  the  organizations  in  the  district 
of  Quebec,  makes  the  following  statement: 

"  Catholic  unions  do  not  allow  Protest- 
ants to  become  members  of  their  organiza- 
tion on  account  of  these  unions'  strictly  re- 
ligious character,  which  would  mean  con- 
stant hurting  of  Protestant  feelings.  But 
means  are  taken  not  to  prevent  Protestants 
from  obtaining  employment  in  the  firms 
where  the  Catholic  unions  have  the  mo- 
nopoly. In  the  City  of  Quebec,  for  in- 
stance, though  the  street  car  company  has 
a  contract  by  which  Catholic  Union  men 
alone  are  to  be  employed,  provisions  are 
made  for  members  of  other  churches,  who 
may  be  employed  as  long  as  they  do  not 
declare  themselves  averse  to  our  unions. 
The  same  has  occurred  in  many  shipbuild- 
ing plants  where  the  Protestant  workmen 
simply  pay  their  dues  to  our  uitiions,  and 
dc  not  suffer  from  this  system  in  any  way. 
In  any  section  where  the  Protestant  or  neu- 
tral population  form  a  sufficient  group  to 
organize  themselves,  we  are  quite  willing 
to  help  them  to  organize. 

"  The  raison  d'etre  of  the  Catholic 
unions  is  the  belief  that  labor  is  subject  to 
a  moral  influence,  and  it  would  be  a  most 
welcome  innovation  to  see  Protestant 
unions  organized  with  chaplains  or  other 
moral  influences  to  help  and  guide  them. 
Our  purpose  is  not  a  political  one,  nor  one 
of  domination,  but  we  believe  that  religion 
has  its  word  to  say  in  labor  matters.  In 
Holland  there  are  five  national  unions,  em- 
bracing respectively  Catholics,  Protestants, 
neutrals.  Socialists  and  even  anarchists, 
but  they  all  agree  regarding  purely  pro- 
fessional matters." 


CANADA'S   INDIANS  APPEAL 
TO  THE   WORLD   COURT 

By  Verne  De  Witt  Rowell 


THE  historic  Iroquois  Indian  confed- 
eration known  as  the  Six  Nations, 
comprising  the  Mohawks,  Senecas, 
Tuscaroras,  Onondagas,  Cayugas  and 
Oneidas,  favored  the  British  arms  in  the 
War  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  af- 
terward removed  their  headquarters  to 
Canada,  where  they  still  live.  They  still 
cherish  a  treaty  made  with  King  George 
III.,  which  recognizes  them  as  allies,  not 
subjects,  of  the  King  of  England;  a  na- 
tion within  a  nation,  they  insist  on  their 
■independent  status.  This  situation  has 
recently  led  to  serious  differences  with 
the  Dominion  Government;  the  chiefs 
met  in  council  at  the  Six  Nations  Reserve 
early  last  May  and  unanimously  demand- 
ed the  appointment  of  a  commission  by 
the  Dominion  Government  to  investigate 
Indian  affairs.  If  this  failed,  they  de- 
cided to  refer  their  grievances  to  the  new 
International  Court  of  Justice  at  The 
Hague. 

All  told,  the  Six  Nations  now  number 
scarcely  more  than  10,000  individuals,  of 
tvhom  about  7.000  are  settled  on  Canadian 
reservations.  Their  "  capital  "  is  at  Oks- 
weken,  Ontario,  but  each  tribe  has  a 
village  "  capital  "  of  its  own,  that  of  the 
Oneidas  being  the  historic  Long  House  at 
Southwold,  southwest  of  London,  Ontario. 
The  tribal  festivities  and  conferences  at 
Southwold  are  often  attended  by  Oneidas 
not  only  from  the  Brant  Reservation  in 
Ontario  but  also  from  reservations  in 
^^  estern  New  York,  at  Green  Bay,  Wis., 
and  even  from  a  small  reservation  in 
Kansas. 

Some  of  the  tribes,  especially  the 
Oneidas,  have  resisted  the  attempts  of 
missionaries  to  Christianize  them,  and,  ad- 
hering to  their  pagan  faith,  have  cele- 
brated regularly  each  year  their  Spring, 
Summer,  Fall  and  Winter  festivals,  in- 
cluding the  strange  symbolic  rites  held  in 
February,  in  which  a  pure  white  dog  is 
sacrificed  as  a  burnt  offering  to  the  mem- 
ory and  spirit  of  "  Great  Lakes,"  the 
Indian  who  revived  their  paganism  about 
125  years  ago. 

The  dissatisfaction  of  the  Six  Nations 
with  the  policy  of  the  Dominion  Govern- 


ment has  been  especially  pronounced  since 
the  World  War.  Although  few  Indians  of 
eligible  age  had  failed  to  volunteer  for 
service,  the  Iroquois  resented  bitterly  an 
attempt — due  to  some  one's  blundering  at 
Ottawa — to  apply  the  Canadian  Conscrip- 
tion act  to  members  of  their  race.  Their 
next  grievance  was  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment's proposal  to  confer  on  them  full 
Canadian  citizenship  and  franchise  privi- 
leges. They  refused  to  vote  or  register  as 
citizens.  Last  year  they  sent  a  delegation, 
headed  by  Chief  Deskaheh,  to  appeal  to 
King  George  V.  The  delegation  was  dip- 
lomatically received  by  royal  Secretaries, 
and  advised  by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill, 
the  British  Colonial  Secretary,  to  nego- 
tiate further  with  Ottawa. 

The  ill-feeling  continued  and  recently 
led  to  a  threat  of  armed  uprising.  The 
immediate  cause  of  the  trouble  was  the 
soldiers'  settlement  scheme.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Soldiers'  Civil  Re-establishment 
bought  from  the  Six  Nations  Council  cer- 
tain Indian  lands,  and  resold  them  on  easy 
payment  terms  to  Indians  who  had  served 
in  the  war.  A  few  of  these  failed  to  com- 
plete their  payments,  or  abandoned  their 
farms.  The  Government  adopted  the  policy 
of  reselling  these  farms.  In  one  instance, 
however,  an  Indian  squatter  named  Vise, 
who  had  settled  on  the  land  by  authority 
of  the  Indian  Council,  refused  to  be  dis- 
possessed; rallying  his  friends,  he  drove 
off  the  county  officials  with  every  avail- 
able weapon.  Hearing  that  the  officers 
intended  returning  with  a  military  escort, 
the  Indians  mobilized  at  Oksweken,  and 
for  nearly  a  week,  to  the  roar  of  their 
war  drums,  danced  around  their  camp- 
fires  those  ancient  war  dances  which  used 
to  terrify  American  colonists  in  days  long 
gone.  The  result  was  that  the  Canadian 
Minister  of  Interior  Affairs,  Charles 
Stewart,  went  in  person  to  Oksweken  and 
promised  a  complete  overhauling  of  the 
Indian  Department  at  Ottawa.  Thus  far, 
however,  the  matter  is  far  from  being  set- 
tled, and  some  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment officials  are  themselves  inclined  to 
favor  the  international  arbitration  which 
the  Indians  are  now  demanding. 
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Facsimile  of  Gov- 
e  r  n  o  r  Nathan's 
proclamation  of 

the  law  abolishing 
the  upper  chamber 
of  the  Queensland 
Parliament.  Note 
that  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  still 
retains  the  veto 
power  even  in 
State  affairs  in 
Australia 


A  PROCLAMATION 
By  His  Excellency  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Matthew  Hatiian,  Major  on  tha 
Retired  List  of 'His  Majesty's  Corps  of  Royal  Bngmecrs,  having  the  Brevet 
Rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  His  Majesty's  Army,  Knight  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Most  Distinguished  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Queensland  and  its  Dependencies,  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia. 

(L.S.J 

MATTHEW  NATHAN, 

Oovernor. 
T  Sir  MATTHEW  NATHAN,  the  Governor  aforesaid,  do,  by  this  my  Proc- 
-■-9  tarnation,  notify  and  declare  that  a  Bill,  passed  by  the  Legislative  Council 
«nd  Legislative  Assembly  of  Queensland,  intituled  "A  Bill  to  Ametid  tha 
Conttitution  of  Queensland  by  Abolishing  the  Legislative  Cmiicil,"  having  been 
reserved  for  the  signification  of  His  Majesty's  pleasure  thereon,  and  having  been 
laid  before  His  Majesty  in  Council,  His  Majesty  has  been  pleased,  by  an  Order 
in  Cooncil  made  on  the  third  day  of  March,  1922,  to  declare  His  Assent  to  the 
Mid  Bill. 

Given  under  my  Hand  and  Seal,  at  Government  House,  Brisbane,  this 
twenty-third  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-two,  and  in  the  twelfth  year  of  His  JIajesty'i 
Reign. 

By  Command,        EDWARD  0.  THEODORE. 

God  Save  THE  Krool 


PriBted  ud  Pabi:<k<d  b;  AnTBOin  jAun  Cmnva.  Goveramcnl  Priaur.  BriibiM. 


Queensland, 
Australia^  the  first 
State  in  the  British 
Empire  to  adopt  a 
single-chamber  Par- 
liament —  Culmi- 
nation of  long 
efforts  of  the  Labor 
Party  to  null  fy  the 
reactionary  tactics 
of  the  upper  house 


THE  King  of  Great  Britain  gave  royal 
assent  on  March  11,  1922,  to  the 
law  for  the  abolition  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  of  Queensland,  Australia. 
The  Council  died  in  the  sixty-third  year  of 
its  life,  having  been  an  integral  part  of 
the  Queensland  Parliament  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Government. 

Under  the  old  Constitution,  the  Queens- 
land Parliament  consisted  of  an  elective 
lower  house,  known  as  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly, and  a  nominated  upper  house, 
called  the  Legislative  Council  and  ap- 
pointed for  life  by  the  Crown.  In  practice 
the  appointments  were  made  by  the  party 
in  control  of  the  Government.  Under  the 
new  Constitution,  as  amended  by  the  Aboli- 
tion law,  legislative  power  is  now  vested  in 
a  single-chamber  Parliament  consisting  of 


the  Legislative  Assembly  alone,  with  the 
usual  veto  power  resting  with  the  Crown. 
Abolition  of  all  State  upper  houses  and 
the  Senate  of  the  Australian  Parliament 
is  an  outstanding  plank  in  the  platform  of 
the  Australian  Labor  Party.  The  aboli- 
tion of  the  Queensland  Legislative  Coun- 
cil, therefore,  marks  an  epoch  in  the  polit- 
ical life  of  Australia.  It  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  persistent  effort  of  the  Queens- 
land Government  for  more  than  seven 
years,  and  gives  Queensland  the  position 
of  being  the  only  sovereign  State  in  the 
British  Empire  with  a  single-chamber  Leg- 
islature. 

In  the  general  election  of  1915  the 
Queensland  Labor  Party  elected  its  candi- 
dates for  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  for- 
ty-five out  of  seventy-two  constituencies. 
The  Queensland  Government  is  of  the  Par- 
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liamentary  form.  The  party  which  con- 
trols the  lower  house  is  in  complete  charge 
of  the  administration  of  the  Government, 
which  it  exercises  through  the  Cabinet. 
Upon  the  advent  of  the  labor  movement 
to  power,  the  upper  house,  or  Legislative 
Council,  consisted  of  thirty-seven  mem- 
bers appointed  for  life  by  previous  Gov- 
ernments, but  two  of  its  members  were 
recognized  as  labor  representatives.  Al- 
though backed  by  a  large  majority  both  in 
the  Assembly  and  in  the  popular  vote,  the 
Government  leaders  found  themselves 
blocked  by  this  nominee  council  in  carry- 
ing out  their  platform.  Bills  that  under- 
took to  translate  into  law  the  principles 
approved  by  the  electors  were  either 
amended  beyond  recognition  or  absolutely 
rejected  by  the  Council. 

In  December,  1915,  the  Government  in- 
itiated a  measure  to  abolish  the  Legislative 
Council  by  means  of  a  referendum.  When 
the  referendum  was  held  in  1917  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  procedure  was  being 
contested  in  the  Australian  courts.  The 
referendum  was  a  defeat  for  the  Govern- 
ment, the  anti-abolitionists  winning  by  a 
majority  of  over  60,000  votes. 

In  the  1918  election  the  Government 
again  placed  the  abolition  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  as  the  first  plank  in  its  plat- 
form, and  was  returned  to  power  by  a 
majority  definitely  larger  than  that  of 
1915.  One  of  its  first  decisions  following 
re-election  was  to  apply  capital  punish- 
ment direct,  instead  of  through  another 
referendum.  Under  the  Queensland  Con- 
stitution the  membership  of  the  Council 
was  not  fixed.  With  the  assent  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  Cabinet  could  increase  its  size 
indefinitely.  Exercising  this  power,  the 
Government  gradually  ""  inoculated  "  the 
Council  with  Government  supporters.  But 
the  "  inoculation  "  did  not  modify  the 
Council's  belligerency.  It  continued  to 
defeat  important  bills  as  rapidly  as  the 
Assembly  passed  them.  Then  an  event  oc- 
curred which  caused  the  Council  to  exe- 
cute itself  without  the  formality  of  a  ref- 
erendum vote. 

Queensland  retains  large  areas  of  pub- 
lic lands  and  leases  them  in  tracts  varying 
from  small  holdings  to  thousands  of  acres. 
Due  to  special  legislation  enacted  by  pre- 
vious Governments,  the  large  leaseholders 
paid  a  rate  of  rent  much  lower  than  the 


small  leaseholders.  In  its  land  policy  the 
Government  was  pledged  to  remedy  this 
favoritism,  and  its  Land  Act  bill  was 
among  the  first  measures  introduced  in 
1915.  The  Council  refusea  to  pass  it.  The 
Government  reintroduced  it  in  subsequent 
sessions;  the  Council  persisted  in  veto- 
ing it. 

In  1920  the  Government,  holding  that 
the  land  policy  had  been  approved  by  the 
people  at  two  successive  elections,  deter- 
mined that  the  Council  must  pass  the  Gov- 
ernment bill  or  the  Government  would 
"  swamp  "  the  Council  with  enough  Gov- 
ernment supporters  to  pass  it.  The  Coun- 
cil did  not  retreat  under  the  Government's 
threat.  It  defeated  the  1920  Land  Act  bill 
just  as  emphatically  and  just  as  consist- 
ently as  it  had  defeated  similar  bills  at 
every  session  of  Parliament  since  1915. 

But  the  Land  Act  bill  of  1920  was  the 
last  Government  bill  that  the  Queensland 
Legislative  Council  "  passed  out."  The 
Cabinet  submitted  a  list  of  fourteen  Gov- 
ernment supporters  to  Lieut.  Gov.  Lennon, 
who  promptly  appointed  them  to  seats  in 
the  Legislative  Council.  The  "  swamped  " 
Council  reconsidered  the  vote  by  which 
the  Land  Act  bill  was  defeated  and  enacted 
it  into  law  without  a  division. 

During  the  1921  session  of  the  Queens- 
land Parliament,  although  the  Council 
"  functioned,"  Queensland  practically  had 
the  single-chamber  system  in  operation. 
The  Government  majority  was  so  large 
that  the  Council  was  merely  a  rubber 
stamp  to  affix  its  0.  K.  to  Government 
bills  without  crossing  a  "t"  or  dotting 
an  "  i." 

On  Oct.  21,  1921,  six  years  and  four 
days  after  Prime  Minister  Ryan  intro- 
duced the  first  bill  to  abolish  the  Council, 
Prime  Minister  Theodore  made  the  open- 
ing speech  on  the  1921  bill  to  abolish  the 
Council.  Its  present  uselessness  was  so 
apparent  that  even  the  leading  members  of 
the  Opposition  did  not  support  it,  and  the 
bill  passed  on  Oct.  26  with  but  few  nega- 
tive votes.  On  the  same  day  the  Council 
passed  the  Abolition  bill  without  even  the 
formality  of  a  record  vote,  thus  agreeing 
to  its  own  abolition.  His  Excellency  Sir 
Arthur  Nathan,  Governor  of  Queensland, 
transmitted  the  bill  to  King  George  for  the 
royal  assent.  It  is  understood  that  the 
Judicial    Committee   of  the   British  Privy 
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Council  seriously  considered  advising  the  On  March  11,  1922,  Winston  S.  Churchill, 

withholding  of  the  royal  assent.     The  bi-  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  cabled 

cameral  system  has  accompanied  the  Eng-  the    Governor    of    Queensland    that    "  his 

lish  race  like  the  common  law,  and  has  be-  Majesty   will   not   be   advised    to   exercise 

come  the  accepted  type  of  constitutional  his  power  of  disallowance  "  with  respect 

government  throughout  the  world.     Could  to  the  bill  abolishing  the  Queensland  Leg- 

the  Privy  Council  permit  one  of  the  sov-  islative  Council. 

ereign  States  of  the  British  Empire  to  de-  "  The  Queensland  Legislative  Council," 
stroy  an  instrumentality  hitherto  regarded  declares  Prime  Minister  Theodore,  "  like 
as  basic  in  the.  British  Parliamentary  sys-  other  upper  houses  in  every  country  where 
tern  and  in  representative  democracy?  On  such  inatitutions  exist,  was  the  home  of 
the  other  hand,  the  application  of  the  reactionary  interests.  For  many  years  it 
royal  veto  to  colonial  legislation,  rarely  if  thwarted  the  will  of  the  people  and  be- 
ev-er  exercised,  would  be  interpreted  as  a  came  a  drag  upon  democracy.  Now,  how- 
blow  to  self-government  in  the  colonies.  .ever,  it  has  been  abolished.  Few  will 
The  principle  of  self-government  won.  mourn  its  fate." 


First  page  of  offi- 
cial text  of  the  act 
abolishing  the 

Queensland     Legis- 
lative Council  _^^ 

ANNO  BUODECIMO 

GEORGII  QUINTI  REGIS. 

ISo.  32. 

An.  Act  to  Amend  the  Constitution  of  Queensland  by 
Abolishing  the  Legislative  Council. 

[Reserved:   His  Majesty's  Assent  Proclaimed 
23rd  March,  1922.] 

BE  it  enacted  by  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  and  Legislative  Assembly  of  Queensland  in 
Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 
as  follows : — 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  "  The  Constitutio7i  Act 
Amendment  Act  of  1922,"  and  shall  be  read  and  construed 
with  and  as  an  amendment  of  the  "  Constitution  Act  oj 
aS67." 

2.  (1.)  Xhe  Legislative  Council  of  Queensland  is 
abolished. 

(2.)  The  office  of  member  of  the  said  Legislative 
Council  is  abolished. 

(3.)  All  offices  constituted  or  created  in  or  in  connec- 
tion with  the  said  Legislative  Council  are  abolished. 

(4.)  The  l*arliament  of  Queensland  (or  as  sometimes 
called  the  Legislature  of  Queensland)  shall  be  constituted 
by  His  Majesty  the  King  and  the  Legislative  Assembly  ol 
Queensland  in  Parliament  assembled. 
145 


WHY  JAPAN  TOOK  SAGHALIEN 


By  Walter  Irving 

Member  of  a  banking  house  in  Vladivostok 


WHY  has  Japan  occupied  the  northern 
or  Russian  half  of  Saghalien  Isl- 
and, with  Saghalien  Province  on  the  Rus- 
sian mainland?  First  of  all,  this  pene- 
tration increases  her  strategic  power. 
Northern  Saghalien,  dominating  the  outlet 
to  the  sea  of  the  Amur  River  region,  gives 
Japan  control  of  the  Okhotsk  Sea  and  Si- 
beria's northern  coast.  Being  now  estab- 
lished at  the  mouth  of  the  Amur,  the  Japa- 
nese can  subordinate  the  whole  of  the  rich 
Amur  Province  to  their  influence  and  con- 
trol the  economic  life  of  the  entire  area. 

The  main  reason,  however,  lies  in  the 
vast  natural  wealth  of  this  region.  The 
Island  and  Province  of  Saghalien  consti- 
tute one  of  the  richest  areas  of  the  Russian 
Far  East.  The  coal  fields  of  Northern 
Saghalien  are  estimated  to  contain  the  gi- 
gantic total  of  2,000,000,000  tons.  To 
appreciate  this,  one  must  realize  that  the 
coal  supply  of  the  entire  Russian  Far  East 
(excluding  Kamchatka)  is  estimated  at 
only  2,800,000,000  tons.  The  only  oil 
deposits  of  this  area  are  here.  A  rich 
fishing  industry  is  carried  on  along  the 
western  coast  under  control  of  the  Niko- 
laevsk  Fishing  District.  There  are  also 
forests  to  supply  uncut  timber  for  indus- 
trial enterprises,  logs  for  construction,  and 
sawn  timber  for  local  building  purposes. 
Oodsky  County,  in  Saghalien  Province, 
possesses  gold  mining  areas  along  the  Am- 
goon  and  Oode  Rivers;  the  supply  of  un- 
mined  gold  is  estimated  at  several  thou- 
sand tons.  The  geology  of  this  county  is 
such  as  to  give  great  hopes  of  a  successful 
development  of  gold-dust  mining.  Great 
forests  cover  Oodsky  County  to  an  esti- 
mated area  of  about  30,000,000  dessiatins, 
reckoning  a  dessiatin  at  2.7  acres.  Tim- 
ber has  a  natural  outlet  through  Niko- 
laevsk  port  and  from  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  Amur  and  de  Kastria  Bay,  and  the 
building  of  a  railroad  of  only  eighty  versts 
would  secure  a  large  exportation  to  China, 
Australia  and  Japan.  Larch,  spruce  and 
fir  predominate  in  the  province. 

The  fishing  grounds  of  Oodsky  Prov- 
ince lie  along  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
Amur  and  are  included  in  the  Nikolaevsk 
Fishing  District  mentioned  above.     Before 


1920  this  district  was  one  of  the  best 
equipped  in  the  Russian  Far  East  in  re- 
spect to  material  and  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  buildings,  piers,  ships  and  other 
needs  of  the  fishing  industry.  About 
10,000  workmen  were  employed  during 
the  Summer  season,  not  including  local 
labor.  The  whole  region  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Russians,  with  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  Japanese  concessions.  From  this 
district  the  Russian  market  obtained  an- 
nually 1,000,000  poods  of  fresh  fish  prod- 
ucts [a  pood  is  about  thirty-six  pounds]. 
These  fishing  grounds  were  long  coveted 
by  the  Japanese,  and  the  "  massacre  "  and 
burning  of  Nikolaevsk  by  the  Russian 
Partisans  in  1920  were  made  the  pretext 
for  occupation.  No  sooner  was  the  region 
occupied  by  the  Japanese  military  forces 
than  the  fishing  concessions  were  put  up  at 
auction  to  Japanese  subjects  by  the  Japa- 
nese command.  Although  officially  Rus- 
sians were  allowed  to  attend  the  auction, 
they  were  not  allowed  to  participate. 

With  the  loss  of  the  Amur  estuary,  viz., 
the  Nikolaevsk  region,  Russian  river 
transport  has  declined.  In  1918  the  Amur 
River  fleet  consisted  of  208  river  steamers 
of  46,135  horsepower  and  a  cargo  capa- 
city of  22,000  tons.  (Towing  capacity 
was  over  100,000  tons.)  A  great  part  of 
this  fleet  received  cargoes  at  Nikolaevsk 
port  and  carried  the  goods  up  the  Amur. 
The  Russian  Amur  shipping,  and  with  it 
the  prosperity  of  the  population,  has  been 
ruined  by  the  Japanese  occupation. 

Japan  is  interested  in  these  rich  natural 
resources  of  Saghalien  in  her  struggle  for 
the  hegemony  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Her 
supplies  of  coal  and  oil  are  very  limited, 
and  her  need  for  these  is  increasing 
yearly.  She  is  exploiting  the  timber  of 
the  Priamur  District  for  the  development 
of  her  paper  and  pulp  industry,  which 
needs  pulp  wood  for  its  foreign  trade. 
The  proximity  of  Saghalien  to  the  main- 
land allows  the  Japanese  to  build  up  their 
enterprises  across  the  water,  to  populate 
the  former  Russian  area  ♦vith  the  needed 
number  of  Japanese,  and  to  maintain  a 
permanent  line  of  communications  through 
Southern  Saghalien. 


"DANGEROUS  THOUGHT"   IN  JAPAN 


By  Leonard  Woolf 


Alarm  of  the  Japanese  Government  over  the  growth  of  socialism 
and  labor  strikes  expressed  by  the  introduction  of  a  drastic  bill  of 
repression  in  the  House  of  Peers 


THE  ruling  classes  and  Governments 
of  most  countries  probably  con- 
sider all  thought  on  the  fundamental 
constitution  of  society  dangerous,  but 
they  do  not  usually  say  so.  It  is  other- 
wise in  Japan ;  there  "  dangerous 
thought  "  is  an  official  term  applied  to  all 
thought  which  those  in  authority  dislike. 
The  mildest  of  mild  socialism,  which  'n 
Great  Britain  would  hardly  disqualify 
any  one  for  a  seat  in  a  Coalition  Cabinet, 
would  in  Japan  fall  under  the  category 
of  "  dangerous  thoughts."  The  ruling 
classes  there  have  lately  been  alarmed 
by  the  growth  of  such  "  dangerous 
thoughts  "  in  Europe,  and  by  the  increas- 
ing interest  which  the  Japanese  have  been 
taking  in  them.  The  world  bogy  of 
Bolshevism  is  a  positive  nightmare  to  the 
rulers  of  Japan,  and  they  have  been 
much  moved  by  the  appearance  of  a  weak 
Japanese  Socialist  movement,  and  by  the 
fact  that  there  is  now  a  labor  movement 
which  has  organized  strikes.  At  all  So- 
cialist meetings,  or  at  meetings  where  a 
Socialist  is  speaking,  policemen  sit  upon 
the  platform  and  stop  any  speaker  as 
soon  as  he  begins  to  trespass  over  the  line 
which  divides  the  safe  from  the  "  danger- 
ous thought."  Socialist  and  labor  meet- 
ings have  frequently  been  broken  up  with 
violence,  and  more  often  than  not  the 
attackers  have  appeared  to  carry  on  their 
activities  under  the  protection  of  the 
police.  The  Government,  however,  has 
decided  that  these  measures  are  insuffi- 
cient, and  a  remarkable  step  has  recently 
been  taken  for  keeping  Japan  untouched 
by  the  ferment  of  modern  political  and 
social  thought. 

In  March  the  Government  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Peers  a  bill  for  the 
Control  of  Dangerous  Thought,  which  has 
caused  considerable  discussion  and  oppo- 
sition.    The  provisions  of  this  proposed 


law  are  so  remarkable  and  so  drastic  that 
they  deserve  to  be  quoted  in  full.  The 
text,  as  amended  by  the  House  Committee, 
is  given  by  the  Japan  Weekly  Chronicle 
as  follows: 

ARTICLE  1 — Persons  who  have  either  propa- 
gated or  canvassed  matters  subversive  of  the  Na- 
tional Constitution,  acting  in  collusion  with  for- 
eigners, or  with  persons  residing  outside  the  area 
of  the  operation  of  the  present  law,  shall  be  lia- 
ble to  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  three  years. 

ART.  2 — Persons  who,  acting  in  collusion  with 
foreigners  or  with  persons  residing  outside  the 
area  of  the  operation  of  the  present  law,  have  or- 
ganized societies,  meetings  or  mass  movements, 
with  the  object  of  carrying  out  or  propagating 
the  matters  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  article, 
shall  be  liable  to  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years. 

ART.  3 — Persons  who,  acting  in  collusion  with 
foreigners  or  with  persons  residing  in  the  area 
outside  the  operation  of  the  present  law,  hav6 
propagated  matters  calculated  to  alter  the  funda^ 
mental  organization  of  society  by  riots,  violence, 
threats  or  similar  unlawful  means,  shall  be  liable 
to  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  two  years. 

ART.  4 — Offenses  falling  under  the  purview  of 
Article  1  or  Article  3  shall  be  punishe*d  even  if 
they  are  unconsummated. 

ART.  5 — Persons  who  have  taken  preliminary 
steps  with  the  object  of  committing  offenses  fall- 
ing under  the  purview  of  Article  1  or  Article  2, 
shall  be  liable  to  penal  servitude,  or  to  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year. 

ART.  6 — Persons  who  have  supplied  money  to 
others  with  the  object  of  causing  them  to  com- 
mit offenses  specified  in  Article  1  or  Article  3, 
or  who  have  accepted  such  money  with  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances,  shall  be  punished  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  in  those  articles. 

ART.  7 — Persons  who  commit  offenses  speci- 
fied in  the  foregoing  six  articles,  and  who  de- 
nounce themselves  before  the  detection  of  their 
offenses  by  the  authorities,  shall  have  their  penal- 
ties either  reduced  or  remitted. 

ARTICLE  8— The  present  law  shall  be  applied 
to  persons  who  commit  offenses  specified  in 
Article  1  to  Article  6  in  areas  outside  the  opera- 
tion of  the  present  law. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  wording  of  the 
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bill  is  so  vague  that  it  would  in  practice 
give  the  courts  power  to  inflict  seven 
years'  penal  servitude  upon  almost  any 
critic  of  the  Government  or  any  one 
"  propagating "  liberal  social  doctrines. 
As  the  Japan  Weekly  Chronicle  points 
out,  the  Government  certainly — and  the 
courts  probably — would  have  held  that 
Mr.  Ozaki  was  propagating  matters  dis- 
turbing the  National  Constitution,  when  he 
once  criticised  the  Government  for  obtain- 
ing an  imperial  edict  and  for  then  de- 
claring that  the  subject  of  the  edict  could 
not  be  criticised.  Clause  5  is  a  most  dan- 
gerous weapon  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
any  police  force.  Clause  6,  as  the  Japan 
Chronicle  also  points  out,  would  make 
any  foreign  Socialist  landing  in  Japan 
liable  to  seven  years'  penal  servitude.  The 
Government's  view  of  the  proposed  law  is 
shown  by  the  following  extract  from  the 
explanatory  statement  issued  by  the  Vice 
Minister  of  Justice: 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  attempt  to  up- 
set the  national  foundation  in  secret  concert  with 
foreign  Socialists.  *  *  *  The  authorities  pro- 
pose to  punish  whoever  propagates,  or  attempts 
to  propagate,  or  assists  in  the  propagation  of  an- 
archism or  socialism,  with  imprisonment  for  ten 
years.  Punishment  will  be  inflicted  only  when 
constitutional  government  is  endangered,  while 
socialism  will  be  regarded  under  the  proposed 
act  as  objectionable  where  it  denies  the  private 
ownership  of  property.  Mere  discussion  of  such 
doctrines  in  public  or  in  pamphlets  will  not  be 
objectionable  unless  it  is  proved  to  be  with  the 
object  of  inducing  others  to  believe  in  the  theo- 
ries. 

The  bill  has  been  severely  criticised  in 
the  Japanese  press,  which  already  suf- 
fers from  a  rather  drastic  press  law,  and 
there   is   opposition    to    it   in    Parliament. 


The  view  was  taken  by  some  that  the 
House  of  Peers,  which  has  on  occasion 
opposed  the  Government,  would  make  a 
stand  against  this  extraordinary  meas- 
ure. But  the  Special  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Peers  to  which  the  bill  was 
remitted  for  study  and  report  has  ap- 
proved it  with  slight  amendments.  The 
amendments,  in  fact,  make  the  wording 
even  vaguer  than  it  was  originally. 

Another  weapon,  however,  is  being 
forged  in  Japan  against  those  dangerous 
people  who  are  becoming  affected  by  the 
ferment  of  new  social  and  political  ideas. 
In  the  good  old  days  of  the  Tokugawa, 
when  men  often  had  to  look  to  their  own 
right  hands  rather  than  to  the  law  for 
their  protection,  it  used  to  be  common 
for  people  to  band  themselves  together 
into  a  kind  of  mutual  protection  associa- 
tion under  the  name  of  "  Otokodate." 
The  Otokodate  disappeared  with  the 
Shogun,  but  a  few  years  ago  they  were 
more  or  less  revived  under  the  title  of 
"  Kokusai-kai."  The  Kokusai-kai  are  or- 
ganized gangs  of  men  whose  chief  activity 
appears  to  be  the  breaking  up  of  meet- 
ings at  which  any  kind  of  "  dangerous 
thought "  might  be  encouraged,  attacks 
upon  strikers,  and  in  general  "  the  support 
of  authority  and  the  preservation  of  na- 
tional dignity."  There  has  been  consid- 
erable criticism  of  the  Government  in  the 
Japanese  press  and  Diet,  because,  it  is 
alleged,  these  gangs  are  directly  encour- 
aged by  Mr.  Tokonami,  the  Home  Minis- 
ter. Ministers  have  been  continually  ques- 
tioned in  the  Diet  lately  with  regard  to 
their  encouragement  of  this  organization, 
and  serious  charges  as  to  its  methods  of 
intimidation  and  violence  have  been  made. 


FIGHTING  TUBERCULOSIS 


OPEAKING  before  the  National  Tubercu- 
^  losis  Association  at  its  opening  session 
in  Washington,  May  4,  1922,  Secretary 
Hughes  paid  tribute  to  the  achievements 
of  the  association  in  checking  this  terrible 
scourge  of  mankind.  He  referred  to  the 
fact  that  since  the  association  was  formed 
in  1905  the  number  of  hospitals  and  sana- 
toria for  tuberculosis  had  increased  seven- 


fold. Dispensaries  had  been  multiplied  by 
twenty-four,  and  the  number  of  public 
health  nurses  had  risen  to  10,000.  The 
death  rate  from  this  disease,  he  added,  had 
been  cut  in  half,  which  meant  that  there 
had  been  100,000  fewer  deaths  from  this 
cause  in  the  United  States  during  the  last 
year  than  there  would  have  been  without 
the  association's  activities. 


WHAT  THE   REDS   DID   TO 
THE   UKRAINE 

The  day-by-day  record  of  a  Russian  eyewitness,  telling  how  the 
Bolsheviki  occupied  a  city  in  South  Russia,  and  what  happened 
when  they  gained  control — Disillusionment  of  the  citizens 

[See  Explanatory  Note  Belo^] 


WE  heard,  in  December,  1918  [the 
author  of  the  diary  wrote],  that 
the  Bolshevist  troops  were  ad- 
vancing from  North  Russia  into  the 
Ukraine.  Every  one  knows  that  the  reason 
why  the  Bolseviki  had  not  before  entered 
the  Ukraine  was  the  German  occupation. 
The  German  troops  had  now  withdrawn 
to  Germany.  The  rumors  of  the  coming 
of  the  Bolsheviki  started  immediate  activ- 
ity in  our  town.  Many  well-to-do  families, 
the  landowners,  merchants,  officers,  gath- 
ered together  all  the  property  they  could 
and  left  for  the  South,  to  be  under  the 
protection  of  the  Cossacks  in  the  Don  re- 
gion and  in  the  Kuban.  The  rest  of  the 
people  went  quietly  about  their  affairs. 

Did  the  Russian  people  want  the  Bol- 
sheviki? In  my  opinion,  they  did.  Two 
weeks  before  the  Red  troops  entered  our 
town  I  asked  a  canny  old  peasant  what  he 
thought  about  the  Bolsheviki.  He  an- 
swered: "  Personally,  I  think  they  are  no 
good,  but  most  of  the  peasants  want  them. 
Petlura's  Government  has  promised  us  the 
land,  but  has  not  given  it  to  us  yet.  In 
North  Russia  the  Bolsheviki  have  already 
given  the  land  to  the  peasants.  The  peas- 
ants believe  in  the  Bolsheviki,  and  they 
^ant  them." 

I  spoke  to  a  shoemaker.  He  said  that 
he  was  very  glad  the  Bolsheviki  were  com- 
ing. "  I  am  working  now  ten  and  twelve 
hours  a  day  and  I  am  poor.  When  the 
Bolshevist  Government  comes  I  will  have 
to  work  six  hours  a  day,  or  even  less,  and 
I  will  be  rich." 

On  the  street  I  met  a  young  friend  of 
mine  from  the  city  high  school.  We  were 
very  good  friends.  He  liked  me  because 
I  had  been  able  to  tell  him  how  the  peo- 
ple live  in  France  and  America.  Long 
ago  he  told  me  that  as  soon  as  he  could  get 
enough  money  he  would  go  to  America, 


because  he  wanted  to  be  a  "  free  man." 
Today  he  told  me,  as  a  great  secret,  that 
as  soon  as  the  Bolsheviki  entered  the  town 
he  would  join  the  Red  Army.  I  asked 
him  why,  and  he  answered:  "  Because  the 
Red  Army  fights  for  the  freedom  of  the 
people,  for  the  rights  of  the  poor.  How 
happy  I  shall  be  to  wear  the  Red  star!  " 

Editorial  Note— The  material  here  presented 
consists,  in  the  main,  of  the  translation  of  a 
Russian  document  obtained  by  Thomas  H.  Dick- 
inson of  New  York  during  a  recent  tour  of  Rus- 
sia— a  personal  diary  kept  by  a  young  Russian 
who  had  lived  for  some  time  in  the  United  States, 
and  who  had  returned  to  the  Ukraine  in  the  Au- 
tumn of  1918.  To  understand  it,  one  should 
remember  that  the  Ukraine,  or  Little  Russia, 
did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Bolsheviki  for 
more  than  a  year  after  the  Soviet  revolution  of 
November,  1917.  After  the  fall  of  the  Czar*s 
regime  the  Ukraine  had  been  ruled  by  three 
Governments:  (1),  The  Ukrainian  Government, 
(2)  The  Government  of  Hetman  Skoropadsky, 
backed  by  German  support,  and  (3)  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Petlura,  the  Ukrainian  peasant  leader. 
During  the  year  which  elapsed  before  the  Bol- 
shevist invasion  there  was  ample  scope  for  the 
filtering  over  from  Great  Russia  of  the  Bol- 
shevist propaganda,  made  more  effective  by 
disappointment  at  the  non-fulfillment  of  the 
promises  of  Petlura.  The  potency  of  this  propa- 
ganda may  be  seen  by  the  hopeful  remarks  of 
citizens  as  the  Reds  approached.;  the  Ukrainians, 
in  fact,  were  more  than  favorably  disposed  to 
the  Bolshevist  occupation.  The  record  of  disaster 
given  in  the  diary,  and  the  keen  disillusion  result- 
ing from  actual  experience  of  Bolshevist  rule, 
thus  stand  out  in  all  the  greater  contrast.  The 
observer  had  had  enough  education  in  political 
affairs  in  America  to  be  aware  of  the  significance 
of  events  as  they  reacted  on  the  common  people. 
For  this  reason  his  record  has  an  unusual  value. 

The  present  situation  in  the  Ukraine  is  briefly 
as  follows:  The  Moscow  Soviet  Government  has 
established  what  is  known  as  the  Soviet  Ukrain- 
ian Republic;  Petlura,  the  former  Ukrainian  Presi- 
dent, is  now  exiled  on  Polish  soil,  with  a  small 
nucleus  of  his  former  army,  still  hoping  to  wrest 
the  Ukraine  from  the  Bolsheviki;  the  Ukrainians 
were  represented  at  the  Genoa  conference  by  M. 
Rakovsky,  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Premier. 
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I  asked  him  who  had  told  him  about  the 
Red  Army.  He  answered  that  this  was  a 
secret,  but  finally  he  confided  to  me  that 
for  two  weeks  a  young  man  had  been  liv- 
ing in  the  town  and  going  about  at  night, 
visiting  homes  and  telling  the  young  men 
about  the  B.olsheviki. 

One  day  I  heard  our  maid  servant  talk- 
ing to  my  mother.  I  learned  that  her 
brother,  who  had  been  a  soldier  during 
the  war,  had  joined  the  Bolsheviki  and 
had  arrived  secretly  in  the  town  two  days 
before.  "  Oh,"  said  the  girl,  "  I  wish  the 
Bolsheviki  would  come  tomorrow!  My 
brother  told  me  that  they  would  give  all 
the  property  of  the  rich  bourgeoisie  to  the 
people.  Every  one  can  take  what  he  wants. 
The  nice  goods  in  the  stores  will  be  given 
free.  My  brother  has  a  gold  watch,  and 
rings,  and  silver  cigarette  cases,  and  he 
has  plenty  of  money,  too.  He  says  he  got 
it  free,  and  that  I  am  not  going  to  be  a 
servant  any  more.  I  will  get  good  dresses 
and  live  in  a  good  house." 

I  asked  a  clever  Jewish  storekeeper  what 
he  thought  about  the  Bolsheviki.  He 
looked  at  me  with  a  smile,  and  said:  "  We 
Jews  were  making  our  living  when  the 
Government  was  your  Russian  Govern- 
ment. Now  I  think  we  will  be  able  to 
make  our  living  when  the  Government  is 
ours."     And  he  laughed. 

A  soldier  of  the  Petlura  Government 
told  me:  '"  We  have  to  fight  the  Bolsheviki, 
but  my  heart  is  not  in  it.  The  Bolsheviki 
want  to  see  all  the  people  happy,  and  they 
have  promised  to  send  all  the  soldiers 
home;  and,  as  for  me,  I  am  tired  of  wars 
and  fighting." 

"  God  wishes  to  punish  the  Russian  peo- 
ple. He  has  made  them  blind.  That  is 
why  they  want  the  Bolshevist  Govern- 
ment," a  priest  said  to  me. 

"  The  Bolsheviki  are  dishonest.  They 
cheated  the  Germans;  they  cheated  the 
Allies;  and  they  are  now  playing  a  bad 
game  with  the  Russians.  They  promise 
everything,  but  wait  and  see  what  you  will 
get,"  the  town  doctor  said  to  me.  "  As 
for  myself,  I  am  going  South  to  join  the 
Cossacks."  He  left  the  town  just  before 
the  Bolsheviki  came  in. 

Arrival  of  the  Reds 

[After  the  arrival  of  the  Bolsheviki  the  author 
recorded  the  chief  events  in  a  diary,  which  is 
here  presented  in  Mr.  Dickinson's  translation:] 


Jan.  2,  1919 — The  Bolshevist  troops 
have  entered  the  town.  The  Petlura  troops 
did  very  little  fighting;  most  of  them  ar- 
rested their  officers  (some  of  the  officers 
were  killed)  and  then  went  over  to  the 
Bolsheviki. 

Jan.  3 — Last  night  most  of  the  city  of- 
ficials and  all  the  officers  remaining  in 
town  were  arrested.  About  twenty  of 
them  were  killed  on  the  streets,  and  their 
bodies  are  lying  on  the  sidewalks.  All 
stores  are  closed.  There  is  nobody  on  the 
streets. 

Jan.  4 — The  Bolshevist  soldiers  are 
breaking  into  the  houses  and  taking  what 
pleases  them.  I  saw  several  groups  of 
men  (from  twenty  to  fifty  each)  following 
a  small  group  of  soldiers.  The  soldiers 
Mould  enter  a  house  and  then  throw 
through  the  window  all  kinds  of  things  to 
the  crowd,  saying,  "  Take  it,  it  is  yours, 
everything  belongs  to  everybody  now." 

Jan.  5 — Our  house  has  been  pillaged; 
nearly  everything  except  heavy  furniture 
is  gone.  A  large  crowd  broke  into  the 
house;  I  noticed  that  at  least  half  of  them 
were  strangers;  some  of  them  are  peas- 
ants from  the  villages  near  to  the  town; 
some  of  them  are  from  the  jail.  The  jail 
has  been  opened  and  all  the  prisoners 
have  been  released. 

Jan.  6 — An  order  has  been  issued  by 
the  Commander  of  the  Bolshevist  troops 
forbidding  the  soldiers  to  pillage  the 
houses.  A  temporary  Soviet  (Council)  is 
to  be  elected  tonight;  this  Soviet  will  be 
the  supreme  authority  in  the  town.  The 
troops  will  leave  tomorrow. 

Jan.  7 — A  Soviet  has  been  formed  and 
has  elected  as  Chairman  a  student  from 
the  City  College  of  Kiev;  members:  one 
clerk,  one  high  school  girl,  one  workman, 
one  ex-soldier  (five  people,  two  of  them 
Russians,  three  Jews). 

Jan.  8 — The  Soviet  has  ordered  pillag- 
ing to  stop  in  the  town;  the  stores  and 
market  are  to  open  again.  The  prices  have 
gone  up;  on  Jan.  7  bread  was  2  rubles  a 
pound;  now  it  is  15,  and  you  cannot  get  it. 

Jan.  8 — The  pillaging  of  the  town  is 
going  on.  Several  crowds  have  visited  our 
house;  everything  is  either  broken  or  taken 
away.  Mother  and  I  have  moved  into  the 
back  yard,  to  the  small  kitchen  there. 
About    1,000   gold   and   silver   rubles   are 
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hidden  by  me  in  the  garden^all  the 
money  we  have  left. 

Jan.  9 — It  seems  that  there  is  no  au- 
thority in  the  town;  the  Soviet  has  no 
power  to  do  anything;  it  is  not  safe  to 
walk  on  the  street.  Part  of  the  Bolshevist 
troops  have  left  the  town,  but  a  great 
number  still  remain.  They  say  that  they 
are  not  Bolsheviki,  but  anarchists;  that 
they  are  "  free  people,"  and  that  the  law 
has  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

Jan.  13 — About  fifty  members  of  the 
bourgeoisie  have  been  arrested  by  the  new 
Soviet.  Some  of  them  paid  large  sums  of 
money,  and  were  released.  Five  men  and 
two  women  were  shot  as  counter-revolu- 
tionists. 

Jan.  14 — I  have  paid  as  a  war  tax  my 
gold  watch  and  a  pair  of  new  shoes.  The 
shoes  just  fitted  the  Secretary  of  the  So- 
viet, so  he  gave  me  a  receipt  that  the  war 
tax  is  paid. 

Jan.  15 — Last  night  all  stores  were 
sealed  by  Bolshevist  Soviet  seal;  nobody 
knew  why.  The  price  of  bread  is  32  rubles 
a  pound. 

Jan.  18— An  order  by  the  Soviet  has 
been  issued,  stating  that  all  who  do  not 
pay  the  war  tax  in  twenty-four  hours  will 
be  arrested. 

Jan.  19 — A  new  order  is  issued  stating 
that  all  goods  in  the  stores  belong  to  the 
Government,  and  will  be  sold  at  cost  price 
to  the  workers  only. 

Jan.  25 — The  Soviet  has  opened  two 
stores,  selling  cheap  goods  to  the  workers 
at  about  half  value.  All  expensive  goods 
have  disappeared.  It  is  said  that  all  such 
goods  will  be  sent  to  Moscow  as  "  a  pres- 
ent from  the  workers  of  the  South  to  Mos- 
cow workers."  The  Bolsheviki  call  it  "  a 
Red  present." 

Jan.  26 — A  decree  on  labor  has  been 
issued.  Every  man  up  to  55  years  and 
every  woman  up  to  50  years  must  work 
for  the  Government.  Every  person  who 
does  not  work  in  a  Government  office  or 
other  Government  place  of  work  must  re- 
port every  morning  at  7  at  the  City 
Hall;  all  will  then  be  sent  to  work,  to 
clean  the  streets,  to  wash  the  soldiers'  bar- 
racks, to  saw  wood  for  fuel.  Of  course, 
one  cannot  expect  any  real  results  from 
this  work.  What  can  one  expect  from  a 
man  who  never  in  his  life  has  done  any 
manual  work? 


Jan.  27 — About  600  men  and  women 
came  to  work  today.  A  group  of  three 
city  lawyers,  one  priest  and  one  old  land- 
owner, under  the  guard,  were  sent  to  clean 
the  city  toilets.  A  group  of  women,  be- 
longing to  the  class  of  bourgeoisie,  were 
sent  to  wash  the  barracks  where  the  Red 
soldiers  are  staying.  The  other  women 
were  also  sent  to  the  barracks,  where  each 
received  a  bag  of  the  soldiers'  dirty 
clothes.  They  were  ordered  "  to  take  the 
clothes  home,  wash  them,  dry  them  and 
bring  them  back  in  three  days."  I  think 
this  is  a  terrible  order.  Typhus  and  other 
diseases  have  their  nests  in  the  soldiers' 
barracks.  The  clothes  are  extremely  dirty, 
covered  with  lice.  One  can  imagine  what 
excellent  conditions  there  are  for  spread- 
ing all  diseases  when  these  dirty  clothes 
are  brought  into  private  houses  to  be 
washed.  When  several  women  refused  to 
take  the  clothes,  saying  that  they  did  not 
want  to  bring  typhus  to  their  houses,  they 
were  sent  to  jail,  "  till  they  repent."  A 
group  of  citizens  went  to  the  Soviet  to 
protest  against  the  arrest  of  the  women. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Soviet  replied,  "  For 
300  years  we  were  your  slaves;  now  the 
conditions  are  changed;  the  poor  are  the 
bosses  and  the  rich  are  the  slaves.  You 
were  bad  with  us;  we  will  be  worse  with 
you."  The  people  who  did  not  report  to 
the  City  Hall  for  work  were  "  punished." 
A  detachment  of  Reds  was  sent  to  their 
houses,  and  the  soldiers  "  confiscated " 
their  property.  After  the  visit  of  the  Red 
soldiers  a  teacher  of  the  local  high  school 
locked  the  door  of  his  house  from  the  in- 
side, poured  kerosene  oil  over  himself,  his 
wife  and  two  children,  shot  his  wife  and 
children,  set  fire  to  the  house  and  then 
shot  himself.  After  the  fire  was  over  and 
the  burned  corpses  were  found  a  member 
of  the  local  Soviet  said,  "  I  wish  all  the 
bourgeoisie  would  do  the  same." 

Jan.  28 — A  decree  was  published  stat- 
ing that  all  the  furniture  in  family  houses 
belongs  to  the  Government.  In  a  family 
house  there  is  supposed  to  be  one  table, 
one  bed,  one  chair  for  each  person,  one 
cupboard,  one  blanket  for  each  person, 
one  pillow  for  each  person,  two  suits,  one 
for  every  day  and  one  for  holidays  for 
each  person,  and  three  changes  of  under- 
clothing.    All  the  rest  must  be  registered 
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and  then  taken  to  the  Government  store- 
rooms. 

Jan.  30 — The  market  is  closed.  Only 
rye  bread,  milk  and  meat  may  be  sold. 

Feb.  15 — It  is  very  hard  to  buy  food. 
One  has  to  get  up  at  5  A.  M.  and  wait  by 
the  bread  store  to  get  two  pounds  (no 
more  than  two  pounds  is  sold  to  one 
person).  At  the  market  a  hungry  crowd 
of  buyers  and  very  few  sellers. 

Feb.  16 — The  Government  stores  have 
sold  all  goods  and  are  closed.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  soon  new  goods  will  arrive 
from  Moscow. 

Feb.  25 — A  law  is  published  on  trials, 
courts  and  Judges.  All  old  laws  are  abol- 
ished. The  Judge  does  not  need  any  edu- 
cation, or  law  practice,  as  the  Judge  has 
to  pronounce  sentence  according  to  his 
"revolutionary  conscience."  A  clerk  from 
the  meat  store  is  elected  as  the  "  people's 
Judge.""  A  man  was  brought  before  him 
for  stealing  a  cow.  The  Judge  pronounced 
him  "  not  guilty,"  because,  if  a  "  prole- 
taire  "  is  in  need  he  has  the  right  to  get 
assistance  from  the  Government,  and  at 
the  present  everything  belongs  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. Then  the  Judge  shook  hands 
with  the  thief  and  all  the  people  ap- 
plauded. 

Feb.  28 — I  think  I  will  get  married  for 
a  couple  of  days.  All  I  have  to  do  is  to 
get  a  woman,  go  with  her  before  the  "  peo- 
ple's Judge, '  and  he  will  give  me  a  mar- 
riage certificate  and  a  free  order  for  thirty 
yards  of  cloth  and  a  free  order  for  furni- 
ture. Tomorrow  I  can  go  before  another 
"  people's  Judge  "  and  ask  him  for  a  di- 
vorce, and  he  will  issue  me  a  divorce  cer- 
tificate, even  without  notifying  my  wife  of 
my  divorce;  it  sounds  like  a  joke,  but  it 
is  true.     No  food  is  in   the  town. 

March  15 — No  food  in  the  town;  the 
peasants  do  not  bring  anything  to  the  mar- 
ket, as  the  soldiers  "  confiscated  "  every- 
thing, because  "  everything  belongs  to  the 
Government."  The  Soviet  is  going  to  feed 
the  people. 

March  20 — The  Soviet  opened  four  din- 
ing rooms  in  town.  The  price  is  6  rubles 
for  a  dinner.  The  price  of  bread  in  the 
town  is  40  rubles  a  pound.  All  the  sup- 
plies are  brought  from  the  villages,  where 
the  Government  (as  it  announced  a  few 
days  ago)  takes  from  the  peasants  the 
surplus  of  their  supplies. 


March  30 — The  dining  rooms  are 
closed;  the  peasants  wouldn't  give  any- 
thing. 

April  15 — The  Soviet  has  sent  soldiers 
to  the  villages  to  get  food  for  the  town. 
The  peasants  resist.  They  are  fighting 
with  guns.    No  food  in  town. 

April  30 — No  food  in  town.  I  gave  a 
gold  ring  for  a  pound  of  lard.  It  seems 
that  the  people  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
Soviet,  but  everybody  is  afraid  to  say  so. 
During  four  months  of  the  Soviet  regime 
I  think  no  fewer  than  200  people  in  our 
town  and  district  have  been  shot,  and  as 
many  have  disappeared.  The  peasants  are 
in  a  peculiar  state  of  mind.  They  all  ex- 
pected that  the  Bolsheviki  would  give  them 
everything;  now  they  see  that  the  Bolshe- 
viki want  to  take  everything  from  them. 

May  2 — The  peasants  in  the  villages 
are  fighting  among  themselves.  When  the 
Bolsheviki  came,  most  of  the  rich  land- 
owners were  robbed  of  their  properties. 
Now  the  peasants  have  started  to  divide 
the  estates.  Each  village  divided  the  land 
of  the  rich  landowners  who  lived  near  the 
village.  But  in  some  villages  there  were 
no  landowners,  so  the  peasants  did  not  re- 
ceive any  land.  These  peasants,  with 
guns,  demanded  that  they  be  given  the 
land  from  other  villages.  Of  course,  no- 
body wanted  to  give  them  the  land,  and 
thus  the  fight  started.  Every  day  we  hear 
of  a  regular  battle  in  the  villages. 

May  7 — Several  Communists,  who  went 
to  the  villages  to  explain  to  the  peasants 
"  the  land  problem,"  have  been  killed  by 
the  peasants.  The  Soviet  sent  two  com- 
panies of  Reds;  they  say  that  there  is  not 
a  single  village  which  w^as  not  punished 
by  the  Reds.  Several  peasants  were 
killed,  many  women  and  girls  insulted. 
Some  of  the  peasants  were  brought  back 
to  town  as  hostages.  Mother  exchanged 
today  a  pair  of  good  shoes  for  eight 
pounds  of  bread. 

At  the  meeting  last  night  an  old  Jewess 
suggested  that  the  Soviet  should  issue  a 
decree  about  the  "  socialization  "  of  all 
women.  When  asked  what  she  meant  by 
"  socialization "  she  said  that  each  man 
has  the  right  to  have  the  woman  he  wants 
and  each  woman  has  the  right  to  take  the 
man  she  wants.  The  Chairman  replied 
that   the    question    of   "  woman    socializa- 
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tion  "   is   premature,   and  that  we   should 
await  directions  from  Moscow. 

May  9 — The  Volunteer  Army  (White 
Army)  has  started  its  advance  on  the 
Ukraine.  Today  the  town  of  Kremen- 
chug  was  taken  by  the  Whites.  The  Soviet 
in  our  town  proclaimed  the  Red  Terror. 
Twenty  men  and  women  of  the  bourgeois 
class  were  arrested  last  night  as  "  hos- 
tages." Six  of  them  were  shot  this  morn- 
ing; fourteen  were  left  as  hostages,  and 
the  Soviet  declared  that  if  the  Whites  took 
Kharkov  (the  Ukrainian  capital)  these 
fourteen  people  would  also  be  shot. 

May  15 — The  Volunteer  Army  is  ad- 
vancing; several  dozen  people  of  the  mid- 
dle class,  being  afraid  that  they  would  be 
taken  as  hostages,  left  town,  but  the  Soviet 
arrested  their  relatives.  Today  my  mother 
said  to  me,  "  I  pray  God  that  the  Whites 
may  retreat,  otherwise  I  am  afraid  you 
will  be  taken  as  hostage." 

May  21 — Today  I  went  to  the  Soviet; 
they  were  ready  to  leave  the  town;  the 
goods  from  the  storerooms  were  loaded  on 
the  wagons;  they  were  going  North. 
The  Whites  were  coming  from  the  South. 
I  noticed  that  all  the  Jews  of  the  Soviet 
were  already  gone.  The  people  were  say- 
ing that  the  Whites  always  kill  the  Jews 
and  the  Communists. 

May  23 — A  decree  has  been  issued  by 
the  local  authorities  prohibiting  the  people 
either  to  sell  anything  or  to  buy  anything. 
Nobody  has  the  right  to  purchase  any  food 
in  the  market.  The  Government  is  going 
to  supply  all  citizens  with  everything. 
Last  night  a  -meeting  of  the  local  Soviet 
was  held  in  the  City  Hall.  The  order  re- 
garding the  above-mentioned  decree  was 
received  from  the  capital.  The  local  So- 
viet has  to  publish  it,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  local  Soviet  has  absolutely  no  food  to 
supply  the  city  population.  According  to 
the  decree,  the  city  population  must  starve. 
Nobody  has  the  right  to  buy  any  food, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  Government  can- 
not give  the  food.  One  of  the  members 
of  the  local  Soviet  suggested  that  the  pub- 
lication of  the  decree  should  be  postponed 
till  the  local  Government  received  food. 
The  Chairman  said  that  there  was  no  hope 
of  receiving  any  food  from  anywhere,  as 
no  food  is  available;  in  the  end  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  decree  should  be  published, 
but    that    the    local    Soviet    would    imme- 


diately send  detachments  of  Reds  and  vol- 
unteer workmen  to  the  villages  to  get  the 
food  from  the  peasants. 

The  peasants  knew  that  the  Whites  were 
coming,  and  they  refused  to  give  anything 
to  the  Reds.  Pitched  battles  were  being 
fought  between  the  Reds  and  the  peasants. 
At  the  same  time  the  life  of  the  city  pop- 
ulation was  extremely  hard;  there  was  no 
food;  every  minute  one  was  expecting  to 
be  arrested  and,  without  any  explanation, 
shot  as  a  hostage.  Nobody  was  allowed 
to  leave  the  city,  even  to  go  one  mile 
away;  a  citizen  caught  outside  the  city 
boundaries  was  liable  to  be  shot  as  a  spy. 

May  24 — Life  is  unbearable  in  the 
town.  The  Bolsheviki  are  retreating; 
thousands  and  thousands  of  them  arrive 
every  day  from  the  South;  most  of  them 
come  in  wagons,  loaded  with  baggage; 
several  wagons  stopped  for  a  night  in  the 
yard  of  our  house.  The  men  refused  to 
say  where  they  were  going,  but  several  wo- 
men who  were  with  them  told  my  mother 
that  they  were  retreating  to  Moscow;  and 
if  the  Whites  followed  them  to  Moscow 
they  would  retreat  to  Siberia,  and  then  to 
China  and  India.  One  of  the  women  said 
that  the  Red  troops  were  retreating  behind 
them.  All  the  retreating  Bolsheviki  have 
plenty  of  money  and  jewelry,  but  look 
very  disappointed.  They  said  that  the 
Commissars  cheated  them,  assuring  them 
at  the  beginning  of  the  retreat  that  a  great 
army  of  Reds  was  coming  from  Moscow 
to  help  them.  Now  they  have  been  re- 
treating for  more  than  two  months,  but  no 
support  from  the  North  has  arrived.  The 
town  Soviet  issued  an  order  to  the  popu- 
lation stating  that  in  case  of  an  uprising 
or  any  disorder  in  the  town  fifty  citizens, 
already  taken  as  hostages,  will  be  shot. 
This  morning  a  peasant  bought  from  a 
Red  soldier  a  pair  of  old  boots;  he  may 
be  arrested,  tried  by  summary  court-mar- 
tial and  sentenced  to  death  for  buying 
Government  clothes. 

Aug.  18 — Today  I  visited  a  large  spin- 
ning factory;  when  the  Bolsheviki  came,* 
the  first  thing  that  was  done  was  to  de- 
clare the  factory  "  people's  property."  As 
soon  as  this  was  done  the  workmen  opened 
the   storerooms   containing    materials   and 


*It  is  clear  from  the  date  of  this  entry  that 
the  White  advance  had  been  checked,  and  that 
the  Bolsheviki  were  still  in  possession. 
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goods,  and  each  took  as  much  as  he 
wanted.  Some  took  up  to  500  pounds  of 
various  kinds  of  clothes.  Then  the  Factory 
Committee  was  elected;  it  consisted  of  the 
Chairman  and  two  members — all  three  are 
workmen.  The  committee  announced  that 
the  engineers  and  me- 
chanics are  bour- 
geoisie and  counter- 
revolutionaries; that 
they  should  leave  the 
factory  immediately 
and  that  all  their  per- 
sonal property  should 
be  confiscated  by  the 
committee.  The  engi- 
neers and  mechanics 
were  allowed  to  take 
only  one  suit  of  un- 
derclothes and  noth- 
ing more.  They  left. 
In  some  other  fac- 
tories the  engineers 
were  killed.  During 
approximately  the 
first    six    months    of 


the  management  of  the  committee  the  fac- 
tory was  working  approximately  four 
hours  a  day;  all  the  clothes  made  by  the 
factory  were  either  divided  between  the 
workmen  or  sold  by  the  committee  to  the 
peasants  and  the  money  divided  among  the 
factory  workers.  Af- 
ter six  months  all  the 
raw  cotton  had  been 
used  up,  and  the  fac- 
tory stopped.  Then 
a  committee  came 
from  the  capital  to 
find  out  what  had 
been  done  with  the 
ready  goods  in  the 
factory;  after  finding 
that  the  goods  had 
been  taken  by  the 
workmen  the  commit- 
tee returned  to  the 
capital.  At  present  the 
factory  is  closed. 
The  workmen  hang 
around,  stealing  what 
they  can. 


THOMAS  H.  DICKINSON 

Historian    of    the    American    relief   work   in 

Europe   under  Herbert  Hoover,    and    sponsor 

for  this   article  on  the  Ukraine 


THE  REAL  CZARINA 


T^HE  proud,  cold  woman,  who,  with  her 
husband  and  her  children,  was  butch- 
ered in  the  dark  cellar  of  the  Ipatiev 
house  in  Ekaterinburg  by  Bolshevist  sol- 
diers in  July,  1918,  is  the  heroine  of  a 
book  recently  published  in  London  under 
the  title,  "The  Real  Czaritsa."  The  au- 
thor, Lili  Dehn,  the  wife  of  a  German  of- 
ficer on  the  Czar's  private  yacht,  was  in 
close  contact  with  the  Czarina  up  to 
March,  1917. 

She  denies  that  the  Czarina  was  a 
bad  influence  in  the  political  and 
Court  life  of  her  country,  tilts  against  the 
charge  of  her  pro-Germanism,  and  attacks 
M.  Rodzianko,  President  of  the  Duma,  M. 
Guchkov,  the  Conservative  Duma  leader, 
and  even  General  Kornilov,  who  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the   royal   family  at 


Tsarskoe  Selo  after  their  arrest,  as  detrac- 
tors of  the  Czarina.  She  speaks  well  even 
of  the  sinister  monk,  Rasputin,  and,  refer- 
ring to  the  well-known  scandals  of  Ras- 
putin's private  life,  she  declares  that, 
though  these  may  be  true,  "  we  "  (that  is 
the  Czarina  and  her  entourage)  "  never 
saw  the  slightest  trace  of  impropriety  in 
word,  manner  or  behavior  when  he  was 
with  us  at  Tsarskoe  Selo."  The  bias  of  the 
book  is  frank  and  unconcealed.  Its  pleas- 
antest  and  least  controversial  part  lies  in 
its  intimate  pictures  of  life  in  Russia.  De- 
lightful to  one  who  lived  in  that  half-Ori- 
ental, superstition-ridden  country  before 
the  war  is  Mrs.  Dehn's  account  of  how  the 
family  coachman  always  obstinately 
turned  his  horses  homeward  if  he  chanced 
to  encounter  a  white  dog  upon  the  road. 


DANISH  ACHIEVEMENTS 
IN  GREENLAND 

By  Ivan  Calvin  Waterbury 

Fruits  of  the  heroic  life-work  of  Dr.  Porsild  as  a  scientific  mis- 
sionary among  the  Eskimos— Remarkable  intellectual  and  economic 
progress  of  the  natives  due  to  his  aid — Valuable  scientific  studies 


WHEN  President  Harding  visits  the 
Arctic  Territory  of  Alaska  this 
Summer  he  will  enjoy  a  balmier 
climate,  fairer  landscapes,  and  evidences 
of  more  bountiful  natural  resources  than 
King  Christian  X.  of  Denmark  found  on 
visiting  his  Arctic  province  of  Greenland. 
In  administrative 

achievements,  how- 
ever, the  President 
will  not  find  fruits  so 
gratifying.  This  fact 
is,  indeed,  the  cause 
of  his  intended  visit. 
His  purpose  is  to  see 
with  his  own  eyes 
how  best  to  apply  the 
sweeping  changes  that 
have  long  been  a 
crying  necessity  in 
our  administration  of 
Alaska. 

To  develop  this 
wonderful  territory 
there  is  comparative- 
ly little  need  of  the 
aid  of  organized 
scientific  reclama- 
tion. But  in  Green- 
land, unblessed  with 
the  Japan  Current, 
which  gives  Alaska 
Summer  tempera- 
tures as  high  as  80  or 
90  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, even  within  the 
Arctic  Circle,  or  with 
the  Gulf  Stream, 
which  makes  the  cli- 


DR.    MORTEN  P.   PORSILD 

Director    of    the    Danish    Arctic    Station    in 

Greenland    which  has  done  much  to  malce  the 

Eskimos  prosperous  and  happy 


mate  of  Northern  Europe  temperate  even 
in  the  latitudes  of  the  Midnight  Sun,  Den- 
mark has  to  apply  every  available  scien- 
tific measure  to  enable  a  sparse  population 
to  thrive.  Hence  a  large  percentage  o£ 
Danish  scientists  devote  their  skill  to  the 
study  and  solution  of  Arctic  problems  as 
presented  by  Green- 
land, to  which  nature 
has  been  so  niggard- 
ly. Their  published 
findings  have  made 
Europeans  more  fa- 
miliar with  Greenland 
than  Americans  are 
with  Alaska. 

This  field  for  a 
special  kind  of  ambi- 
tion has  given  rise  to 
a  brand-new  type  of 
pioneer — a  sort  of 
scientific  missionary. 
Such  is  Dr.  Morten  P. 
Porsild,  Director  of 
the  Danish  Arctic  Sta- 
tion at  Godhaven,  on 
Disco  Island,  off  the 
west  coast  of  North 
Greenland  (latitude 
69  degrees  14  minutes 
north,  longitude  53 
degrees  20  minutes 
west).  Interviewing  in 
a  New  York  hotel  the 
creater  of  that  unique 
institution  and  its  re- 
markable work  was  a 
strangely  interesting 
experience.    On  hear- 
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ing  of  Dr.  Porsild's  presence  in  the  city,  I 
called,  to  find  a  rugged,  powerfully  built 
man  of  Viking-like  mettle,  tempered  with 
the  tastes  of  a  humanitarian  and  a  scholar; 
a  twinkle  of  humor  vied  with  the  melan- 
choly stamped  on  his  countenance  by  the 
long  darkness  of  many  an  Arctic  Winter. 
A  distinguished  scientific  equipment  com- 
bined with  such  personal  qualities  of 
leadership  has  peculiarly  fitted  Dr.  Por- 
sild  to  found  such  a  station  and  direct  its 
difficult  activities. 

Dr.  Porsild's  Work 

Well  known  in  scientific  circles,  he  is 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  leading 
authority  on  the  natural  history  of  Green- 
land, especially  West  Greenland,  and  on 
the  history  of  Eskimo  culture.  To  him 
belongs  the  credit  for  making  possible 
much  of  the  research  that  is  yielding  val- 
uable results  in  the  problems  of  Arctic 
biology,  geology,  meteorology,  and  in  the 
study  of  the  Eskimo.  By  establishing  on  a 
permanent  basis  the  whole  scientific  sur- 
vey of  Greenland,  Dr.  Porsild  has  set  an 
example  to  other  nations  owning  territory 
within  the  Arctic  Circle.  He  has  com- 
pleted exhaustive  studies  of  the  vege- 
tation of  the  coast  of  West  Greenland; 
he  has  studied  the  habits  of  the  animals 
of  economic  importance:  the  Arctic 
salmon,  the  narwhal,  the  caribou,  the 
musk  ox.  In  investigating  many  of  the  old 
Eskimo  ruins  and  kitchen-middens  and  the 
Viking  remains,  he  has  delved  deep  into 


The  Danish  Government's  Arctic  Scien- 
tific   Station,    Godhaven,    Disco    Island, 
Greenland.       The    basaltic    cliffs   in   the 
background  are  2,000  feet  high 


the  past  and  present  arts  and  customs  of 
the  Eskimo  and  mastered  the  history  and 
geography  of  Greenland  as  nobody  else 
has  done.  He  had  published  many  impor- 
tant papers  on  botany,  zoology,  anthro- 
pology, ethnology  and  sundry  other  sci- 
ences, when  in  1921  he  became  editor  and 
the  most  important  and  extensive  contribu- 
tor to  the  monumental  two-volume  quarto 
work  entitled  "  Greenland,"  in  which  the 
Danish  Government  issued  a  series  of  ex- 
pert studies  to  commemorate  the  two  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  Danish  occu- 
pancy of  Greenland.  This  work  should  be 
done  into  English. 

Intellectually  it  crowns  the  work  of  the 
continual  explorations  and  investigations 
Dr.  Porsild  has  been  carrying  on  in  Green- 
land since,  in  1898,  he  was  attached  to  the 
expedition  of  K.  J.  V.  Steenstrup  as  a 
young  botanical  assistant.  On  that  trip 
he  conceived  his  plan  of  establishing  a 
station  as  a  base  to  prosecute  the  control 
work  of  a  geographical  and  geological 
survey  of  Greenland,  investigation  of  its 
plant  and  animal  life,  study  of  the  various 
physical  and  chemical  phenomena  pecu- 
liar to  the  Far  North,  and  to  train  young 
scientists  interested  in  Arctic  exploration 
and  research  in  the  technique  of  travel 
and  investigation  under  Arctic  conditions. 
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Danish  Arctic  Station  on  Disco  Bay, 
Greenland,  where  icebergs  float  about 
even  in  midsummer.  In  this  desolate- 
looking  region  Dr.  Porsild  has  achieved 
his  life-work  as  a  scientist  and  promoter 
of  local  welfare 


Also,  the  station  should  be  a  place  of 
preparation  and  point  of  departure  for 
expeditions  further  north.  Last,  but  not 
least,  it  should  serve  as  a  station  where 
scientists  of  other  nationality  than  Danish 
might  go  to  work  out  special  Arctic  prob- 
lems with  the  aid  of  an  adequate  working 
library  and  a  fully  equipped  physical  and 
chemical  laboratory. 

It  took  years  to  make  his  Government 
appreciate  his  foresight;  but  in  1906,  after 
he  had  established  the  station  with  the  aid 
of  private  donations  and  built  it  largely 
with  his  own  hands  and  the  assistance  of 
two  Danish  carpenters,  his  Government 
took  over  the  station,  making  him  Director 
with  a  yearly  appropriation  amounting  to 
a  few  thousand  dollars  to  cover  his  salary 
and  operating  expenses.  He  resolutely 
kept  on  until  his  station  formed  the  most 
interesting  object  for  the  inspection  of  the 
royal  party  on  the  occasion  of  the  King's 
visit  to  his  Arctic  colony. 
•  Dr.  Porsild's  scientific  activities  have 
spanned  the  range  of  investigations  and 
experiments  carried  on  with  a  view  to 
making  more  and  more  of  Greenland's  re- 
sources available  to  its  growing  popula- 
tion. This  economic  work  has  been  in- 
creasingly   urgent   to   prevent   the   colony 


from  becoming  overpeopled.  The  fre- 
quency of  births  there  bears  a  definite 
relation  to  conditions  of  nutrition,  and  the 
excess  of  births  over  deaths  in  West  Green- 
land is  greater  than  it  is  in  Europe. 

Progress  of  the  Eskimos 

The  cultural  plane  on  which  the  14,000 
inhabitants  now  live,  though  removed  in 
many  respects  from  the  aboriginal  state 
of  the  5^skimos,  is  more  akin  to  European 
civilization.  Dr.  Porsild,  speaking  the 
language  of  the  Eskimos  like  a  native, 
studying  their  life  and  lore  with  humor- 
ous sympathy,  enjoys  their  confidence  and 
respect,  for  in  many  ways  he  helps  them 
to  help  themselves.  He  says  that  they  are 
the  most  good-natured  and  friendly  people 
in  the  world.  The  Vikings,  knowing  no 
better  in  their  day  and  generation  than  to 
make  thralls  of  the  Skraelings  ("  poor 
wretches  "),  as  they  contemptuously  called 
the  Eskimos,  incurred  their  fatal  enmity. 
Therefore,  when  the  famous  Danish  mis- 
sionary, Hans  Egede,  took  possession  of 
Greenland  in  1721  to  start  the  new  colony 
which  has  blended  its  blood  with  the 
aborigines,  he  found  only  ruins  of  the 
Viking  settlements  made  by  Eric  the  Red. 

All  the  Eskimos  live  on  the  west  coast, 
except  about  600  on  the  east  coast,  in  the 
Angmagssalik  region,  and  about  200  north 
of  Cape  York,  known  as  Polar  Eskimos. 
These  eastern  and  Polar  Eskimos  are  pure- 
blooded,  but  in  all  the  population  scat- 
tered along  the  west  coast  (a  distance  as 
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great  as  from  the  Shetland  Islands  to 
Tunis,  in  North  Africa)  seldom  is  there 
found  a  pure-blooded  native.  These  west- 
ern Eskimos  are  so  largely  mixed  with 
Danish  blood  (and  Viking  blood)  that 
many  have  the  tall  Danish  stature  and  blue 
eyes  and  yellow  hair  or  red. 

Hans  Egede  and  his  two  sons  first 
taught  the  Eskimos  to  put  their  language 
into  writing,  and  in  the  last  two  centuries 
the  Greenlanders  have  brought  this  writ- 
ten language  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
capable  of  unlimited  growth  by  the  com- 
pounding of  native  elements.  Illiteracy  is 
now  unknown,  thanks  to  the  Danish  sys- 
tem of  public  schools,  where  the  young 
Eskimos  are  taught  reading  and  writing, 
but  very  little  arithmetic.  Although  the 
Eskimo  brain  is  usually  larger  than  that 
of  the  white  man,  the  native  is  always 
weak  in  reckoning.  Seldom  can  he  get 
beyond  his  aboriginal  ability  to  count 
twenty  on  his  fingers  and  toes.  He  has 
adopted  Christianity  without  losing  his 
tribal  superstitions,  the  two  kinds  of  be- 
lief producing  many   queer  combinations. 

Most  of  the  Greenland  school  teachers 
are  natives  who  have  had  a  course  of  train- 
ing in  Denmark.  In  the  Godhaven  Semi- 
narium,  within  a  kilometer  of  Dr.  Por- 
sild's  Arctic  Station  on  Disco  Island,  youth 
are  given  a  four  years'  course.  Then  a 
small  number  of  graduates  with  a  high 
standing  are  selected  for  further  training 
in  Denmark  in  institutions  below  the  uni- 
versity. These  students  are  grounded  in 
the  Danish  language,  literature,  civil  gov- 
ernment and  other  essentials  of  an  educa- 
tion for  the  making  of  good  Danish  sub- 
jects. Then  they  return  to  Greenland  and 
aid  the  Government  in  the  work  of  im- 
proving the  Greenlanders'  social  and  eco- 
nomic condition. 

LlTERATlRE    AND    POLITICS 

North  Greenland  and  South  Greenland 
are  the  two  administrative  districts  into 
which  the  colony  is  divided,  Godhaven, 
on  Disco  Island,  being  the  capital  of  the 
northern  district  and  Godhaab  of  the 
southern.  At  each  of  these  county  seats 
sits  a  Landsraad,  or  county  council,  of 
which  the  resident  Danish  Government  In- 
spector is  the  Chairman.  There  are  two 
printing  offices  in  Godhaab  and  one  in 
Godhaven,  and  many  books  are  published 


in  the  Eskimo  language,  which  is  the  same, 
with  intelligible  dialectical  variations, 
throughout  Greenland  and  all  the  way 
across  Arctic  America  and  Siberia.  The 
greatest  dialectical  difference  is  nowhere 
as  great  as  the  difference  between  English 
and  French.  One  of  the  favorite  books  is 
an  Eskimo  translation  of  Kipling's  "  Cap- 
tains Courageous."  Two  monthly  jour- 
nals are  distributed  free  to  the  whole  pop- 
ulation. The  one  at  Godhaab,  entitled 
Atuagagdliutit  (Something  to  Read),  was 
founded  over  sixty  years  ago  by  Lars 
Moller  (a  native),  who  is  still  its  editor, 
though  a  nonagenarian.  It  contains  news, 
native  literary  contributions  and  general 
features.  The  monthly  paper  at  Godha- 
ven, entitled  Avangnamiog  (The  North- 
lander),  is  more  political  in  character  and 
has  been  running  for  about  ten  years. 

The  political  sense  has  become  very 
strong  in  the  Greenland  Eskimos;  even 
nationalism  is  taking  root,  and  the  natives 
are  making  many  patriotic  national  songs. 
Outside  of  the  songs  and  ballads,  two 
types  of  prose  narrative  predominate  over 
other  literary  forms.  There  is  the  Oqalu- 
alaqat,  or  story  of  local  tradition  with  a 
historical  nucleus.  More  important  is  the 
heroic  Oqalugtuaqat,  or  epic,  common  to 
all  the  Eskimo  tribes.  These  epics  are  of 
historical  value  as  telling  stories  of  the 
Eskimos'  contact  with  the  Vikings  of  the 
period  A.  D.  1000-1400.  Many  tell  of  the 
raids  in  which  the  natives  exterminated  the 
Viking  colonies  early  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  thus  afford  the  only  record  of 
the  fate  of  Greenland's  earlier  white  popu- 
lation. 

Developing  the  East  Coast 

Early  last  Winter  Dr.  Porsild  was  en- 
gaged as  a  member  of  a  committee  of 
twenty-five  appointed  by  the  Danish  Gov- 
ernment to  examine  into  the  problem  of 
closer  utilization  of  Greenland's  resources. 
Among  the  various  young  Arctic  scientists 
and  explorers  whom  he  has  trained  at  his 
Arctic  station,  besides  Knud  Rasmussen's 
associate,  Lauge  Koch,  are  two  of  his  own 
sons,  highly  capable  young  men.  Both 
Thorbjorn  and  Erling  Porsild  are  scien- 
tific graduates  of  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen, where  Erling  ah6  had  commercial 
training,  and  both  speak  Eskimo  fluently. 
They  are  working  on  a  project  to  ease  the 
pressure  of  population  on  the  west  coast. 
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They  plan  to  take  ten  Eskimo  families 
around  to  the  east  coast  and  try  founding 
a  colony  far  up  in  the  Scoresby  Sound 
region.  There  they  will  move  around  so 
as  to  hunt  in  seasonal  rotation  walrus, 
polar  bear  and  seal,  sparing,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  musk  oxen  and  caribou  so  as  to 
check  their  diminution.  While  the  Eskimos 
cannot  be  forbidden  to  hunt  the  game  they 
have  to  live  on,  their  hunting  must  be  so 
regulated  as  to  give  the  animals  a  chance 
to  increase.  The  brothers  are  also  to  seek 
coal  beds. 

Dr.  Porsild  says  that  remains  show  that 
Eskimos  once  inhabited  the  northeast  coast 
in  great  numbers,  but  it  is  not  known  how 
long  ago  or  what  made  them  disappear. 
He  says  that  both  the  musk  oxen  and  the 
caribou  in  that  part  of  Greenland  have 
been  greatly  reduced  by  white  hunters  and 
by  ferocious  packs  of  Arctic  wolves.  The 
wolves  are  bold  in  attacking  man,  often 
devouring  one  or  more  of  a  party  of  hunt- 
ers or  explorers  and  their  dog  teams.  The 
white  hunters  are  usually  in  quest  of  musk 
ox  calves  to  sell  alive  to  European  zoos; 
but  to  catch  one  calf  they  have  to  kill  a 
whole  herd  of  about  fifty.  The  bulls  sur- 
round the  cows  and  calves  and  face  out- 
ward against  the  hunters,  as  they  do 
against  the  wolves,  and  fight  until  slaugh- 
tered. 

There  is  no  fear  of  killing  off  the  polar 
bears,  which  live  mostly  out  at  sea,  com- 
ing to  land  only  to  breed  and  occasionally 
for  a  sea  view  in  order  to  locate  seals  and 
other  prey.  They  are  as  much  at  home 
in  the  water  as  seals,  and  often  swim  and 
drift  on  ice  all  the  way  over  to  Iceland. 

An  Arctic  Desert. 

In  the  interior  no  plant  or  animal  can 
live.  The  mountains,  rising  in  ridges  12,- 
000  feet  above  the  sea,  are  always  buried 
in  snow  and  ice,  making  organic  growth 
impossible  at  the  prevailing  temperatures. 
The  sole  record  of  a  living  thing  in  the 
back  country  was  mad«  by  Captain  Jens 
Peter  Koch  of  the  Danish  Army.  On  his 
arduous  journey  across  Greenland  in 
1912-13  from  the  east  to  the  west  he  met 
a  lone  Arctic  fox  midway.  The  stray  ani- 
mal raced  past  him  toward  the  east  coast, 
where  only  it  could  hope  to  find  lemmings 
or  other  food. 

The  introduction  of  fishing  as  a  large- 


scale  occupation  is  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment's greatest  economic  benefit  to  the 
Greenlanders.  Though  the  Greenland 
waters  are  rich  in  Arctic  salmon  and  other 
food  fishes,  the  Eskimos  had  never  been 
fishermen.  They  had  to  develop  fishing 
because  of  the  reduction  of  the  stock  of 
migratory  seals  by  w^hite  hunters  off  the 
east  coast. 

Kayak  sealing  is  one  of  the  world's  most 
hazardous  occupations.  Nobody  can  en- 
gage in  it  unless  bred  to  the  work  from 
early  youth.  Most  of  the  kayak  sealing  is 
done  in  South  Greenland,  where  it  is  the 
cause  of  81  per  cent,  of  the  numerous 
deaths  by  accident;  in  North  Greenland 
it  causes  62  per  cent,  of  such  deaths.  The 
kayak  is  regarded  as  a  man's  boat;  for  a 
woman  to  use  a  kayak  is  very  improper, 
the  only  exception,  in  Dr.  Porsild's  recol- 
lection, being  the  case  of  a  midwife.  "  If 
a  woman  should  walk  along  Fifth  Avenue 
smoking  a  pipe,"  said  he,  "  nobody  would 
be  so  shocked  as  the  Eskimos  at  the  sight 
of  a  woman  in  a  kayak."  Umiaks,  how- 
ever, are  always  rowed  by  women  and 
steered  by  a  man. 

Agriculture  by  scientific  methods 
would  support  a  much  larger  percentage 
of  the  population,  but  it  is  hard  to  make 
farmers  out  of  a  race  of  nomadic  hunters. 
However,  Eskimos  are  settling  down  to  the 
occupations  of  farming  and  the  raising 
of  cattle  and  sheep  on  the  good  haylands 
and  pastures  around  the  southwestern 
fjords.  The  meadows  and  pastures  are 
fenced  off  and  used  in  rotation,  the  crops 
being  improved  by  constant  fertilization. 
Enough  hay  is  harvested  for  home  con- 
sumption without  the  need  of  importing 
more  from  Iceland,  as  was  necessary  in  the 
Viking  age. 

For  fuel  most  of  the  natives  use  peat. 
There  are  considerable  soft-coal  deposits 
on  Disco  Island  and  further  south  along 
the  west  coast,  and  a  good  deal  is  mined 
on  the  island  for  use  in  the  port  towns. 
Dr.  Porsild  says  many  of  the  waterfalls 
could  be  electrically  harnessed  to  furnish 
light,  heat  and  power  part  of  the  year,  but 
during  the  frozen  months  their  power 
would  have  to  be  replaced  by  that  of  sta- 
tionary engines.  Electric  light  would  be 
an  inestimable  boon  during  the  long  Arc- 
tic night,  which  has  a  melancholic  effect 
on  the  mind. 
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THE  thoughtful  sections  of  the 
American  people  today  are  watch- 
ing the  new  situation  in  India 
with  the  keenest  interest,  in  the  realiza- 
tion that  that  country  is  passing  through  a 
very  critical  period  in  its  history.  The 
problem  may  thus  be  stated:  Will  Gandhi 
succeed  with  his  non-co-operation  and  pas- 
sive-resistance scheme,  and  win  self-gov- 
ernment for  his  country,  or  will  Britain 
still  rule  as  overlord? 

The  most  prejudiced  person  will  admit 
that  no  Government  need  be  replaced  if 
its  methods  work  for  well-being  and  prog- 
ress. To  range  one's  self,  therefore,  on  the 
side  of  Gandhi,  one  must  be  thoroughly 
convinced  that  British  rule  in  India  has  not 
benefited  that  country. 

Twenty  years  ago  India  had  no  politics 
to  speak  of.  The  cause  of  the  great  major- 
ity of  Indians  was  championed  by  the 
landowners,  and  these  latter  were  entirely 
selfish  in  their  attitude.  The  idea  of  "  self- 
determination  "  was  unknown;  the  desire 
for  national  independence  had  not  been 
evinced,  and  the  Indian  National  Congress 
— now  the  great  organ  of  the  "  Home 
Rulers  " — was  in  an  embryonic  state.  In 
1905  the  country  gave  birth  to  her  politi- 
cians of  note,  and  the  Partition  of  Bengal 
begat  them.  This  grave  error  of  Britain's 
— committed  for  the  purpose  of  dividing 
administrative  responsibility — is  to  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  Lord  Curzon,  then  Viceroy 
of  India,  now  British  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  has  been  called 
"  the  consummation  of  remorseless  effi- 
ciency." The  Hindus  naturally  objected 
to  the  measure  on  the  grounds  of  an  af- 
front to  their  religious  and  social  prej- 
udices and,  figuratively  speaking,  were 
up  in  arms. 


A  few  months  later  Mr.  Dadabhoy 
Naoriji,  President  of  the  Indian  National 
Congress,  suggested  the  idea  of  "  Swaraj  " 
(self-government)  for  the  Indian  people. 
Gandhi  subsequently  adopted  this  sugges- 
tion and  strained  it  to  an  impracticable 
limit.  Mr.  Naoriji  had  sound  reasons  for 
criticising  the  existing  form  of  administra- 
tion. What  he  said  then  would  hold  good 
even  now,  for  the  change,  if  any,  in  Brit- 
ish methods  has  been  very  slight.  India 
has  always  been  subjected  to  an  unnatural 
system  of  government.  The  houses  of 
Parliament  have  one  conscience  for  the 
mother  country,  and  a  different  conscience 
for  that  vast  Eastern  territory  which  their 
eye  cannot  reach.  The  Indian  people  are 
called  upon  to  meet  anf  unnecessarily  heavy 
military  expenditure.  There  is  too  much 
bureaucratic  rule,  and  very  little  popular 
control  in  administrative  affairs.  India  is 
dominated  by  the  Indian  Civil  Servants — 
"■  the  uncrowned  Kings  of  the  East  " — 95 
per  cent,  of  whom  are  Englishmen  and 
whose  sole  preoccupation  is  efficiency  in 
departmental  administration. 

Mr.  Naoriji  contended  that  this  admin- 
istration in  all  services,  departments  and 
details  should  be  in  the  hands  of  native 
Indians,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  right  or 
to  fulfill  the  aspirations  of  the  educated 
classes,  but  as  the  only  remedy  to  the  great 
economic  evils  which  were  the  cause  of 
widespread  poverty.  He  argued  further 
that  all  tax  legislation  and  the  power  of 
spending  the  tax  revenue  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  representatives  of  the  people 
of  India. 

Birth  of  the  National  Party 

His  suggestions  were  eagerly  seconded 
by  the  other  members  of  the  Congress,  and  • 
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the  National  Liberal  Party  of  India  came 
into  being.  Its  objective  was  obviously 
Dominion  Home  Rule,  and  the  idea  of  In- 
dia's complete  secession  from  the  British 
Empire  did  not  even  remotely  suggest  it- 
self to  these  early  leaders.  Even  Bal  Gan- 
gadhur  Tilak,  a  pronounced  seditionist, 
who  came  into  prominence  around  1908, 
and  who,  by  an  open  avowal  of  his  im- 
placable hatred  for  Great  Britain,  has  been 
considered  the  greatest  extremist  India  has 
ever  produced,  never  thought  it  possible 
for  India  to  thrive  outside  the  British  Em- 
pire. 

From  that  time  till  England  entered  the 
World  War  the  Indian  National  Congress 
steadily  increased  its  membership.  Though 
it  strongly  advocated  drastic  reform,  it  was 
fair  enough  to  admit  that  English  rule  had 
benefited  the  country.  In  1914  Sir  Fero- 
zeshah  Mehta,  an  Indian  political  leader 
who  had  always  seized  the  opportunity  to 
criticise  England  where  he  thought  such 
criticism  had  foundation,  addressed  a 
crowded  meeting  in  the  Bombay  Town 
Hall.  "  At  this  solemn  moment,"  he  said, 
"  we  cannot  but  remember  that  we  owe 
sacred  duties  and  obligations  to  British 
rule,  under  whose  auspices  the  destinies 
of  this  land  have  been  molded  for  over 
a  century,  and  under  whose  wise,  provi- 
dent and  religious  statesmanship  the  wel- 
fare, happiness  and  prosperity  of  India 
are  being  incessantly  promoted."  The  In- 
dian members  of  his  audience  loudly  ap- 
plauded these  words. 

Just  before  the  World  War  the  educated 
classes  of  Indians  enjoyed  more  happiness 
and  wielded  more  influence  than  at  any 
time  in  previous  years.  There  was  un- 
doubtedly a  class  of  revolutionaries  who 
were  active  under  cover,  but  they  were 
numerically  unimportant,  and  though  they 
made  spasmodic  efforts  to  upset  the  gen- 
eral peace,  they  exercised  no  harmful  in- 
fluence. With  the  outbreak  of  the  war  all 
domestic  squabbles  were  forgotten,  and  In- 
dia stood  patriotically  by  Britain,  in  very 
much  the  same  manner  as  the  militant  suf- 
fragettes of  England  and  the  home-rule 
faction  of  Ireland  rose  above  their  private 
grievances  to  help  Britain  in  her  greater 
struggle.  Lord  Harding,  then  Viceroy  of 
India,  remarked  in  1915,  "  Since  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  all  political  controver- 
sies concerning  India  have  been  suspended 


by  the  educated  and  political  classes  with 
the  object  of  not  increasing  the  difficulties 
of  the  Government's  task." 

With  the  termination  of  the  Harding 
Viceroyalty  the  old  order  was  largely 
swept  away.  Lord  Chelmsford  came  to 
India  imbued  with  the  Kitchener  policy 
and  firmly  convinced  that  for  the  country 
to  thrive  a  radical  stroke  of  statesman- 
ship was  imperative.  This  high-handed 
system  of  government  soon  bore  fruit.  It 
found  a  ready  tool  in  the  notorious  Gen- 
eral Dyer,  whose  murderous  attack  on  de- 
fenseless Indians  in  the  Jallianwala  Bajh 
(at  Amritsar,  in  the  Punjab  Province) 
fanned  the  smoldering  ashes  of  discon- 
tent into  flame.  The  extremely  distaste- 
ful Rowlatt  act  intensified  the  general  dis- 
satisfaction, and  incidentally  brought  Mo- 
handas K.  Gandhi  into  the  limelight. 

In  1920  this  man,  who  has  been  called 
everything  from  a  divinity  to  a  demagogue, 
addressed  a  meeting  of  the  Indian  National 
Congress  at  Nagpur  in  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces. His  personality  carried  the  day; 
the  members  of  the  Congress  were  mes- 
merized into  submission  and  persuaded  by 
him  to  accept  an  amendment  to  their  Con- 
stitution, whereby  all  Indian  attachment  to 
the  British  Crown  was  to  be  entirely  sev- 
ered. This  meant  that  the  Nationalists  de- 
sired India  to  be  an  independent  sovereign 
State,  and  not  an  essential  part  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire.  According  to  the  Gandhi  cult, 
which  the  members  of  the  Congress  had 
pledged  themselves  to  accept,  England 
must  evacuate. 

I  should  like  first  to  summarize  dll  that 
Britain  has  done  for  India  during  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  her  adminis- 
tration, and  what  she  is  doing  now,  and 
then  consider  the  effect  on  India  if  the 
British  did  accede  to  Gandhi's  wishes  and 
"  walked  out." 

Materially  India  has  benefited  consider- 
ably. During  British  administration  nearly 
40,000  miles  of  railway  have  been  built 
with  British  capital.  Numerous  canals 
have  been  constructed  by  British  engineers 
to  irrigate  27,000,000  acres  of  what  was 
once  desert  land.  Ten  universities  have 
been  opened,  and  a  network  of  schools 
has  been  spread  over  the  country.  Foreign 
business  houses  and  banks  have  been  es- 
tablished throughout  the  land  by  British 
enterprise.     India  now  enjoys  commercial 
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advantages  which  have  opened  the  markets 
of  the  world  to  her  products,  and  have  en- 
abled her  to  buy  on  credit  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth. 

Gandhi's  Demands  Impracticable 

At  the  various  mass  meetings  Gandhi 
has  addressed  he  has  trained  the  batteries 
of  his  wrath  particularly  on  existing 
methods  of  locomotion  and  transport.  He 
condemns  railways,  and  says  that  they  are 
a  moral  and  public  offense.  I  do  not  know 
what  he  means  by  that,  but  I  presume  that 
it  is  his  intention,  if  he  had  his  way,  not 
to  allow  a  single  railway  to  operate.  Even 
if  it  were  not  his  intention,  he  could  not 
get  these  railways  to  operate  anyway,  once 
British  capital  was  withdrawn  from  the 
country.  Gandhi  would  sweep  the  rail- 
ways away,  simply  and  solely  because  they 
savor  too  much  of  exotic  methods,  and 
would  find  a  means  of  carrying  India's 
millions  over  her  2,000,000  square  miles 
of  territory  with  the  aid  of  the  bullock 
cart  and  the  palanquin  (a  sedan  chair 
capable  of  seating  one  or  two  people  and 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  two  bearers). 

Gandhi  objects  to  goods  of  foreign 
manufacture,  and  emphasizes  his  objection 
by  repeated  bonfires  of  foreign  cloth  in 
the  public  streets  of  India's  large  cities. 
He  has  exhorted  the  people  to  revert  to  the 
use  of  the  spinning  wheel,  and  to  manu- 
facture their  own  wearing  apparel.  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  has  taken  into  con- 
sideration the. teeming  masses,  numbering, 
according  to  the  latest  census,  nearly  325,- 
000,000,  85  per  cent,  of  whom  are  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits.  These  agri- 
culturists work  between  twelve  and  sixteen 
hours  a  day,  and  I  would  like  to  know 
where  they  are  going  to  find  the  time  to 
weave  their  cloth.  Hitherto  India  has  de- 
pended for  her  material  on  the  mills  of 
Manchester  and  Dundee.  Without  these 
there  seems  only  one  alternative. 

Heretofore  India  has  been  forced  to  de- 
pend upon  the  British  Navy  for  her  mari- 
time protection,  for  she  has  a  long  coast 
line  which  leaves  her  open  to  attack  from 
the  east,  west  and  south.  In  the  north 
there  is  a  greater  menace.  An  eminent 
authority  writes:  ''The  frontiers  of  In- 
dia have  been  the  floodgates  of  invasion 
from  the  earliest  dawn  of  history.  In  1920 
no  fewer  than  611  raids  took  place  in  the 


settled  districts  of  the  northwest  provinces, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  were 
strong  British  forces  here  with  British 
prestige  behind  them."  Either  Gandhi  has 
a  special  scheme  for  the  development  of 
India's  own  army  and  navy,  or  he  must  be 
laboring  under  the  delusion  that  when  In- 
dia is  left  to  work  out  her  own  salvation 
nobody  will  disturb  her  peace  and  she  will 
be  allowed  to  live  in  placid  contentment. 
Since  the  latter  idea  is  moonshine,  we  will 
give  him  the  credit  of  not  having  enter- 
tained it.  Therefore,  the  task  of  building 
up  an  efficient  navy  and  army  will  devolve 
on  Nationalist  India.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
this  can  be  done  before  five  or  six  genera- 
tions. We  have  the  case  of  Japan  to  look 
into  as  a  parallel.  That  country  started 
building  her  navy  twenty-five  years  ago, 
and  although  Japan  has  been  favored  with 
opportunities  that  come  in  the  way  of  but 
few  nations,  she  does  not  feel  quite  secure, 
even  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
she  has  a  small  sea  line  compared  with 
that  of  India.  Notwithstanding  her  untir- 
ing efforts,  Japan  has  not  accomplished  the 
end  she  has  set  out  to  attain,  so  it  will  be 
easy  to  imagine  how  miserably  India  will 
lag  behind  in  a  naval  competition  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  hampered  as  she  is  at 
present  in  respect  to  finances. 

India's  immense  length  and  breadth 
necessitate  the  maintenance  of  a  large 
army,  so  that  it  is  apparent  Gandhi  will 
have  to  recruit  the  services  of  the  agricul- 
turist and  make  out  of  him  a  soldier.  The 
enervating  nature  of  a  tropical  climate  is 
generally  recognized.  Over  most  of  In- 
dia the  climate,  for  considerable  parts  of 
the  year,  is  not  conducive  to  human  energy. 
The  excessive  temperature  is  inimical  to 
sustain  either  physical  or  mental  effort.  In 
the  Province  of  Sind,  for  example,  the  peo- 
ple are  prostrated  by  the  intense  heat  for 
six  months  in  the  year,  and  when  the  bit- 
ter Winter  comes  the  natives  readily  de- 
velop pneumonia.  All  these  factors  react 
unfavorably  on  the  normal  activity  of  the 
majority  of  Indians.  How  long  will  it  take 
these  men  to  fight  off  invasion  against  Bol- 
shevist Russia,  Afghanistan,  or  the  mongo- 
loid races  across  the  Tibetan  frontier? 

The  problem  of  India's  defense  is  a  very 
serious  one,  and  unless  extremist  India  de- 
vises means  of  replacing  the  British  Army 
and     Navy    with     equally     well-equipped 
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organizations,  it  cannot  justify  its  concep- 
tion of  India  as  a  self-dependent  and  self- 
secured  sovereign  -  State.  To  leave  these 
things  to  work  out  for  themselves,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  trust  to  a  benign  Provi- 
dence to  help  the  country  when  necessity 
arises,  is  like  taking  a  leap  into  the  un- 
known. The  idea  of  "  Swaraj  "  without 
these  essential  measures  of  protection  is 
worthless  and  India's  neighbors  will  not 
allow  her  a  moment's  respite  when  they 
see  that  victory  is  assured  in  advance. 

Then,  again,  nobody  who  knows  India 
will  doubt  for  a  moment  that,  after  British 
protection  is  withdrawn,  the  various  prov- 
inces will  quarrel  with  one  another,  try 
to  establish  independent  Governments  and 
start  a  series  of  depredations  on  neighbor- 
ing territories.  All  this  turmoil  will  sound 
the  death-knell  of  a  Federal  Government 
and  a  united  people,  for  the  foreign  courts 
of  those  Asiatic  Governments  who  are  bent 
on  territorial  aggrandizement  will  be  quick 
to  take  advantage  of  India's  domestic 
brawling. 

Religious  Wars  Foreshadowed 

Last,  but  not  least,  emerges  the  largest 
head  of  India's  hydra-like  difficulties — her 
religious  differences.  Today  there  is  some 
semblance  of  cordial  relationship  between 
the  Hindus  and  the  Mohammedans,  but 
personally  I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  in 
the  sincerity  of  this  movement.  The  re- 
cent Moplah  atrocities  and  outrages  on 
Hindus  in  Malabar,  Southern  India,  afford 
us  an  object  lesson  of  this  insincerity,  for 
the  rebellion  was  wholly  pan-Islamic,  and 
directed  to  convert  Hindus  by  the  sword. 
The  ideals  and  practices  of  the  two  reli- 
gions are  as  far  apart  as  the  width  of 
heaven.  As  long  as  Hindus  and  Moslems 
adhere  to  their  religious  fanaticism  and 
social  conservatism,  a  lasting  union  and 
alliance  between  these  two  warring  com- 
munities will  be  a  sham  and  a  mockery. 
This  will  give  rise  to  further  complica- 
tions in  the  projected  autonomous  State, 
and  the  inevitable  internecine  warfare  will 
arrest  and  paralyze  all  arts  and  industries 
throughout  the  country.  Will  Gandhi  be 
prepared  to  answer  before' the  bar  of-the 
world's  judgment  when,  after  a  few  years 
of  his  attempts  at  government,  he  gazes  on 
the  ruins  of  a  shattered  India  and  sees  how 
the  work  of  centuries  has  been  destroyed? 


It  is  hopeless  to  draw  an  analogy  be- 
tween India,  Ireland  and  Egypt.  Much 
time  is  wasted  in  drawing  comparisons  be- 
tween what  India  wants,  what  Ireland  has 
been  promised,  and  what  Egypt  has  se- 
cured. I  cannot  see  where  any  such  analogy 
exists.  Ireland  has  been  used  to  respon^ 
sible  government  for  over  a  hundred  years, 
and  Egypt  was,  properly  speaking,  never  a 
part  of  the  British  Empire.  England's 
quasi-evacuation  of  that  country  is  the  ful- 
fillment of  her  old  promise  to  occupy 
Egypt  only  temporarily,  until  the  Egyp- 
tians could  think  for  themselves  and  rule 
themselves.  India,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  British  Empire,  and 
has  not  been  used  to  responsible  govern- 
ment for  nearly  two  hundred  years. 

The  political  idea  of  the  non-co-opera- 
tors and  extreme  Nationalists  led  by 
Gandhi  is  the  attainment  of  their  goal  with- 
out any  foreign  assistance,  or,  in  other 
words,  "  Swaraj  "  without  the  British.  An 
Indian  political  writer  speaking  of  these 
men  said :  "  They  are  permeated  with  a 
strong  and  insensate  anti-British  feeling, 
which  excites  their  passions,  clouds  their 
reasoning  and  common  sense  and  induces 
them  to  ignore  the  difficulties  of  the  situa- 
tion. Their  views  reveal  them  in  the  light 
of  India's  enemies,  for  they  are  not  think- 
ing dispassionately,  and,  confounding  the 
real  issues,  are  jumping  from  the  frying 
pan  into  the  fire." 

The  Defects  of  British  Rule 

When  I  left  India  I  left  my  politics  be- 
hind, and  am  in  no  way  identified  now 
with  the  administrative  or  civil  functions 
of  the  country.  My  position  is  entirely 
neutral,  and  while  neither  pro-British  nor 
pro-Gandhi,  I  feel  that  both  sides  have 
laid  themselves  open  to  censure.  India's 
salvation  lies  in  a  happy  medium,  and 
though  Britain's  bureaucratic  rule,  which  is 
selfish  in  the  extreme,  is  the  "  frying  pan," 
Gandhi's  speculative  visions  are  the  fire. 
I  have  dealt  with  the  latter;  have  endeav- 
ored to  prove  that  they  are  impracticable 
and  by  no  means  an  alternative  worthy  of 
consideration.  There  is  the  other  side  of 
the  story  to  consider,  and  I  shall  now  show 
where  the  British  system  falls  short  of 
what  it  should  be. 

Economically  the  maintenance  of  the 
British   Army   in   India   is  a   heavy  drain 
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upon   the   slender   resources   of   the   coun- 
try,  and  paralyzes  to  a  great  extent  her 
progress  and  development.     By  this  I  do 
not  mean  that  the  military  budget  should 
be   wiped   clean   off  the   slate,   but  there 
certainly  could  be  a  reduction  without  any 
ill  effects.     As  far  as  military  protection 
and  native  military  development  are  con- 
cerned,   England    adopts    a    very    selfish 
policy.     Enormous  sums  are  spent  unnec- 
essarily on  transportation  of  British  troops 
from  the  mother  country  to  India,  and  on 
frequent    transfers    between    the    military 
stations  in  India  without  the  slightest  re- 
gard to  the  pockets  of  the  poor  taxpayer. 
These  people  have  a  right  to  turn  for  help 
to  the  British  soldier  in  cases  of  necessity, 
as,  for  instance,  when  they  are  embroiled 
in  religious  riots,  but  the  British  soldier  is 
of  little  assistance,  and  may  be  truthfully 
said  to  be  a  mere  figurehead  in  India.     He 
simply  stands  for  British  prestige,  actually 
does  very  little,  and  in  many  cases  is  ex- 
cused from  military  duty  on  the  score  of 
his  not  being  habituated  to  the  climate.   In 
times    of    trouble    the    responsibility    for 
maintaining    law    and    order   falls   on   the 
shoulders  of  the  militia,  a  body  recruited 
from  the  European  and  Eurasian  communi- 
ties, banded  together,  trained  to  the  limits 
of   military  efficiency,   and   designated   as 
the  Indian  Defense  Force.     During  the  re- 
ligious riots  between  the  Hindus  and  Mo- 
hammedans   in    1919,    the    seriousness    of 
which  was  shown  by  the  action  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief for  India  in  amending  the 
Yolunteer    Military    act    and    proclaiming 
martial    law    in    the   affected   areas,    these 
civilian  soldiers  saved  the  entire  situation. 
In  addition  to  their  civic  duties  which  kept 
them,  on  the  average,  busy  for  eight  hours 
a   day,   they  guarded   the   most  important 
points    of    defense    throughout    the    large 
cities.   Yet  India  is  called  upon  to  meet  the 
expense   of   maintaining   a   large  army   of 
*'  imported  soldiers." 

The  greatest  injustice,  however,  is  in  the 
election  of  administration  officials  in  all 
services  and  departments,  and  here  the  am- 
bition of  India's  educated  classes  is  com- 
pletely thwarted.  Indian  parents  spend 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually 
in  educating  their  children  according  to 
Western  standards,  influenced  in  this  by 
active  propaganda  on  the  part  of  the  Brit- 
ish  Government  to   induce  the  natives   to 


give  their  children  the  benefit  of  an  Eng- 
lish education.  Thousands  of  Indian  stu- 
dents, in  defiance  of  the  inexorable  caste 
system,  cross  the  '^  black  water  "  and  com- 
plete their  education  in  the  universities  of 
London,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Edin- 
burgh and  Dublin,  living  in  the  hope  that 
on  their  return  to  their  native  land  their 
claim  to  a  share  in  the  administration  of 
their  country  will  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation. But  they  return  to  meet  disap- 
pointment, and  are  fortunate,  indeed,  if 
they   get  the  crumbs. 

Civ^L  Service  Injustice 

A  glaring  instance  of  this  injustice  is 
to  be  found  in  the  recruitment  of  the  In- 
dian Civil  Service,  the  members  of  which 
I  have  referred  to  elsewhere  as  "  the  un- 
crowned Kings  of  the  East."  India  is  ruled 
by  her  civil  servants.  It  is  true  that  she 
has  a  Viceroy — not  a  member  of  the  Civil 
Service — who  is  appointed  from  London 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  But 
this  Viceroy  could  not  effect  a  thing, 
whether  in  the  legislative,  administrative 
or  executive  domain,  without  the  help  of 
the  Imperial  Council,  the  Provincial  Coun- 
cils, and  a  retinue  of  departmental  secre- 
taries. All  these  members  of  council  and 
secretaries  of  departments,  in  fact,  the  head 
and  senior  executives  of  every  civil 
and  judicial  department,  are  members  of 
the  Indian  Civil  Service.  The  following 
are  a  few  categories:  Judges  of  the  High 
Court,  Chief  Justices  of  Provinces,  Puisne 
Judges  of  Provincial  Courts,  Magistrates 
and  Collectors  of  Districts,  Commissioners 
of  Provinces,  Collectors  of  Customs,  Ex- 
cise, Salt  and  Income  Tax,  Secretaries  of 
Shipping  Boards,  Directors  of  Public  In- 
struction, Commissioners  for  the  Ports  of 
Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras  and  Karachi, 
Postmasters  General,  Controller  and  Aud- 
itors General,  Directors  General  of  Posts 
and  Telegraphs  and  Inspectors  General  of 
Police. 

In  a  country  where  there  are  324,000,000 
natives  against  about  100,000  Europeans, 
it  would  seem  equitable  that  the  greater 
number  of  officials  should  be  recruited 
from  the  ranks  of  the  educated  natives. 
This  is  the  sole  purpose  and  intention  of 
Indian  parents  when  they  send  their  chil- 
dren to  be  educated  in  Europe — that  they 
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may  enter  one  or  other  of  these  govern- 
mental services.  Instead  of  this  the  Home 
Government  sends  out  raw  English  youths 
between  the  ages  of  23  and  27,  totally 
unused  to  the  tropics,  absolutely  ignorant 
of  Eastern  conditions  and  glaringly  un- 
aware of  local  requirements;  and  these 
men  are  put  over  the  heads  of  educated 
Indians  who  are  coerced  into  teaching  these 
"  superiors  "  their  duties,  and  who  them- 
selves receive  a  comparatively  miserable 
salary.  The  sole  qualification  that  these 
young  Englishmen  possess  is  a  Bachelor's 
Degree  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, which,  by  itself,  needless  to  say, 
means  nothing  in  India.  Cases  have  arisen 
where  Indian  students  who  have  sat  for 
the  Civil  Service  examination  in  London  to 
fill  in  the  vacancies  open  to  competition 
have  completely  outclassed  their  English 
competitors,  but  have  been  failed  on  the 
trifling  score  of  deficiency  in  horseman- 
ship, or  on  the  ground  of  unsatisfactory 
physical  condition.  Those  Indians  who 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  enter  the 
Civil  Service  are  either  the  needy  relatives 
of  India's  Princes  or  else  members  of  In- 
dian families  whom  the  British  Govern- 
ment thinks  it  politic  from  the  standpoint 
of  conciliation  to  draft  into  the  service. 

What  is  true  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service 
applies  as  well  to  the  other  covenanted  ser- 
vices in  India,  such  as  the  Indian  Medical 
Service,  the  Educational  Service,  the  Su- 
perior Accounts  Service,  the  Pilot  Service 
and  others  too  numerous  to  mention.  Their 
ranks  are  similarly  filled  by  the  recruit- 
ment of  inexperienced  young  men  from 
England,  who,  when  faced  with  the  prob- 
lems of  their  duties  in  a  land  where  reli- 
gious and  economic  elements  call  for  thor- 
ough understanding,  naturally  turn  to  their 
Indian  subordinates  for  help  and  guidance, 
and  in  return  treat  these  natives  with  a 
supercilious  contempt  and  tolerance  that 
are  disgusting. 

Arrogance  and  High  Prices 

This  brings  me  to  the  real  social  evil 
in  India,  the  main  source  of  her  unrest 
and  of  her  desire  of  reform  in  the  existing 
conditions.  The  Englishman  comes  to  In- 
dia impressed  with  the  knowledge  that  his 
forefathers  conquered  the  country.  He 
looks  upon  the  Indian  as  a  member  of  a 
conquered  race,  and  refuses  him  the  priv- 


ileges that  are  his  right  by  virtue  of  birth 
and  education.  This  is  very  naturally  re- 
sented by  the  literate  class  of  Indians,  who 
know  that  theirs  is  an  ancient  civilization, 
and  that  when  their  forefathers  ruled  as 
Kings  in  India  with  all  the  pomp  and 
splendor  of  Oriental  magnificence,  the 
forefathers  of  these  self-same  Englishmen 
were  tending  their  flocks  on  the  mountain- 
side, clad  about  the  loins  in  goatskins. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  made  a  study  of  Indian  condi- 
tions that,  although  India  has  gained  un- 
der British  rule,  she  has  also  lost,  and  lost 
what  she  may  never  recover.  Before  the 
days  of  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings,  that 
is,  even  during  the  regime  of  Mogul  rule 
at  Delhi,  India  practiced  her  own  arts  and 
industries,  which  were  the  pride  of  the 
country.  British  commercialism  has  driven 
them  out,  but  their  value  may  still  be  ap- 
preciated from  the  fact  that  those  orthodox 
provinces  in  the  north  of  India  that  are 
striving  against  adverse  conditions  to  keep 
up  a  semblance  of  the  old  forms  of  art  and 
ndustry  find  a  ready  and  lucrative  market 
for  their  extremely  rare  and  delicate  prod- 
ucts. 

In  the  old  days,  when  Akbar  the  Great 
proved  the  possibility  of  a  united  India, 
that  country  possessed  a  stable  and  metallic 
coinage.  Britain  has  replaced  this  by  a 
fickle  and  unsteady  paper  currency,  and 
the  rate  of  exchange  between  the  two  coun- 
tries does  not  fluctuate  so  much  by  reason 
of  economic  conditions  as  by  the  result  of 
wholesale  speculation  on  Throgmorton  and 
Broad  Streets  in  London.  India's  admin- 
istration suffers  considerably  as  a  result 
of  this  illegal  speculation.  Immediately 
after  the  war  the  rate  of  exchange  rose 
steadily  in  favor  of  the  Indian  rupee, 
reaching  as  high  as  two  shillings  one  and 
fifteen-sixteenths  pence  per  unit.  This, 
when  compared  with  the  standardized  rate 
of  one  shilling  and  four  pence,  meant 
much  to  covenanted  Englishmen,  who, 
drawing  a  fat  salary  in  India,  could  afford 
to  send  a  quarter  of  it  home  and  still  get 
the  same  amount  of  sterling  as  they  would 
have  received  in  the  old  days  when  they 
would  have  had  to  send  two-thirds  of  their 
salary  to  England.  This  inflated  state  of 
affairs  did  not  last  long,  and  the  rate  has 
steadily  declined.  In  some  instances  it 
fell  far  below  normal,  and  stood  as  low  as 
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one  shilling  and  a  penny  to  the  rupee.  This 
resulted  in  a  monster  appeal  from   cove- 
nanted  India  to  the  Secretary  of  State — 
either  to  increase  salaries  or  to   stabilize 
the   value   of  the   rupee   at   two   shillings. 
Getting  no  redress  from  that  quarter,  these 
men,  who  are  in  India  from  purely  self- 
interested  motives,  are  resigning  their  ap- 
pointments in  large  numbers,  leaving  the 
administration  of  the  country  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  new  draft  of  men  from  home, 
who,  not  even  boasting  of  the  rudiments 
of  an   education,   are   prepared   to   accept 
any  salary  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door, 
the   majority   of   them   being   members   of 
that  ever-increasing  body  that  is  so  charac- 
teristic    of    London's    streets — the    unem- 
ployed.    Under  these  circumstances,  what 
reply   can   England   give   to   the   question. 
"  Should  you  not  employ  the  educated  In- 
dians for  these  posts?  "     The  fact  remains 
that  she  does  not,  and  as  long  as  she  pur- 
sues this  policy  of  favoritism  there  will  al- 
ways be  good  reason  for  India's  dissatis- 
faction. Besides  these,there  are  many  other 
evils  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  British 
administration.     The  high  prices  of  food- 
stuffs, articles  of  apparel  and,  in  fact,  all 
imported  goods,   fall   very  heavily  on  the 
majority  of  the  natives  of  the  country.    As 
a  result  of  Western  civilization,  it  is  im- 
possible for  Indians  to  limit  themselves  to 
the  use  of  Swadeshi  goods   (that  is,  goods 
of  purely  Indian  manufacture),  and  are  in 
a  sense  forced  to  buy  imported  material, 
the  prices  of  which  are  rising  sky-high  day 
after  day.      The  general   indigence  of  the 
people  is  a   direct   result  of  this  compul- 
sory purchase  of  foreign  goods,  and  from 
that    indigence    inevitably    follow    an    en- 
feebled physique  and  an  incapacity  to  re- 
sist the  germs  of  plague,  cholera,  malaria 
and  hookworm — the  chief  of  the  country's 
terrible  diseases — which  in  an  average  epi- 
demic   sweeps    away    whole    villages    and 
communities  at  a  time. 

Anglo-Indian  society  today  is  the  most 
artificial  thing  in  the  world.  Among  Eu- 
ropeans in  India  the  idea  exists  that,  to 
progress  materially,  one  must  not  live  for 
one's  self,  but  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
and  unless  these  others  are  pleased  or 
appear  pleased,  one's  life  in  India  is  a 
faihire.  This  brings  about  a  keen  competi- 
tion in  living  far  beyond  one's  means,  and 
a  struggle  to  keep  up  an  exaggerated  stand- 


ard of  appearance.  Indians  who  do  not 
wish  to  be  left  behind  in  the  race  are  com- 
pelled to  do  likewise,  and  the  result  is  a 
complete  divorce  from  the  realities  of  old- 
world  Indian  life,  the  abandonment  of 
plain  living  and  high  thinking  for  plain 
thinking  and  high  living,  which  is  the  key- 
note of  European  life  in  India. 

With  just  a  passing  reference  to  India's 
present  intellectual  dead  level,  the  revolt- 
ing ideals  of  private,  public  and  commer- 
cial morality,  and  such  selfish  legal  enact- 
ments as  the  Indian  Penal  Code  and  In- 
dian Evidence  act,  I  will  close  my  criticism 
of  where  Britain  has  failed  during  the  cen- 
tury and  a  half  of  her  administration  in 
India.  As  an  offset  to  these  evils  I  will 
be  fair,  and  credit  her  with  the  fact  that, 
working  with  steadfast  pertinacity,  she  has 
turned  the  choatic  elements  left  at  the  end 
of  Mohammedan  control  into  a  nation,  and 
wakened  in  Indian  minds  the  faculty  of 
reasoning,  which  had  lain  dormant  since 
the  days  when  Buddha  preached  the  doc- 
trine of  perpetual  apathy  and  the  absorp- 
tion into  the  Nirvana  as  the  "  summum 
bonum  "  of  human  life.  England  can  also 
claim  that  she  has  dispelled  the  darkness, 
ignorance  and  superstition  of  centuries  in 
the  abolition  of  suttee  and  the  suppression 
of  thuggery,  and  relaxed  the  galling  con- 
ditions of  domestic  and  social  tyranny — 
concomitants  of  the  caste  system — which 
from  the  days  of  Manu  had  ground  down 
India's  manhood.  She  has  given  liberty  to 
India's  womenfolk  from  the  purdah-nashin 
system  (the  seclusion  and  veiling  of  wo- 
men), wherever  they  desired  liberty;  has 
emancipated  the  "  untouchable  "  classes  of 
India,  has  turned  arid  tracts  into  fertile 
soil,  and  has  brought  India  into  touch 
with  other  civilized  nations  of  the  earth, 
through  the  magic  influence  of  press  and 
platform,  and  the  widespread  currency  of 
common  thoughts  and  aspirations  made  ac- 
cessible by  cheap  postage  and  the  ubiqui- 
tous telegraph  and  cable  services. 

India's  Hope  in  Dominion  Status 

I  have  outlined  as  carefully  as  possible 
Gandhi's  speculative  visions  of  an  inde- 
pendent India  and  thdr  impracticability, 
and  against  this  I  have  also  shown  where 
present  British  rule  falls  short  of  what 
India     really     needs.      Having     censured 
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both  sides,  I  have  a  remedy  to  propose 
and  would  make  the  following  suggestions 
as  a  means  for  India  to  attain  her  national 
goal : 

The  future  ideal  Government  for  India 
is  a  Federal  Commonwealth  working  as  a 
member  of  Britain's  far-flung  dependen- 
cies. The  provinces  should  be  developed 
on  the  lines  of  the  various  States  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  under  certain 
restrictions  and  limitations,  such  as  have 
been  imposed  in  the  latter  country  by  the 
Central  Government  at  Washington.  For 
India  the  central  executive  should  be  at 
Delhi,  but  this  controlling  element  should 
wield  none  of  the  Viceregal  rights  granted 
under  the  .present  system.  Each  province 
should  have  sovereign  powers  to  deal  with 
its  domestic  affairs,  but  no  power  to  inter- 
fere with  neighboring  provinces  or  to 
raise  irksome  tariff  walls  against  one  an- 
other. Each  province  would  raise  its 
own  revenues  from  certain  defined  sources 
and  spend  them  as  it  pleased,  the  Central 
Government  being  allowed  to  draw  its 
revenues  from  residuary  channels.  Each 
province  should  elect  its  Governor  by 
popular  choice,  without  any  interference 
or  suggestion  from  the  Central  Govern- 
ment. The  army  and  navy  should  be  re- 
cruited from  local  sources  and  placed  un- 
der the  direction  of  English  military  and 
naval  officers  until  such  time  as  India 
can  produce  her  own  experts.  The  re- 
cruitment of  the  superior  covenanted  ser- 
vices from  England  should  cease  entirely, 
except  for  such  limitations  as  apply  in  the 
case  of  the  army  and  navy.  The  Central 
Government  would  act  as  the  link  between 
the  people  of  India,  the  British  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Dominions  beyond  the  seas. 

To  me  this  is  the  best  form  of  an  In- 
dian Swaraj,  and  this  devolopment  is  pos- 
sible only  if  India  retains  her  connection 
with  the  British  Empire.  This  is  the  only 
form  of  Swaraj  which  India  can  hope  to 
maintain  without  insurmountable  difficul- 
ties. This  ideal  will  not  only  mean  peace 
with  the  British,  but  peace  with  all  India's 
neighbors. 

Just  a  few  more  words  in  reference  to 
Gandhi:  I  desire  to  disabuse  the  Western 
public  of  the  mistaken  notion  that 
Gandhi's  methods  must   have   some  solid 


basis  to  rest  on,  because  they  are  receiv- 
ing popular  support.  He  is  considered  a 
master  mind  because  he  has  enlisted  the 
sympathies  and  co-operation  of  the  estab- 
lished religious  enemies  of  Hinduism,  viz., 
the  followers  of  the  Prophet.  He  is  can- 
onized as  a  saint  because  he  submitted  with 
passive  tolerance  when  arrested  by  the 
British.  He  is  acclai>  .d  as  a  divinity 
because  he  dons  the  ^^rb  of  a  yogi  and 
lives  on  plain,  simple  food.  These  argu- 
ments  are  groundless. 

Popular  support  for  a  new  fad  is  not 
an  uncommon  thing  in  India.  There  has 
always  been  an  undercurrent  of  ruthless 
criminality  in  the  Indian  masses.  This  is 
kept  under  control  in  normal  times,  but 
Gandhi's  doctrines  have  brought  it  to  the 
surface,  and  he  has  received  a  ready  re- 
sponse because  the  majority  of  Indians 
experience  an  abnormal  pleasurable  ex- 
citement in  defying  the  law,  provided  they 
are  in  a  crowd.  The  Hindu-Moham- 
medan entente  which  Gandhi  has  brought 
about  will  be  short-lived.  All  the  passive 
tolerance  he  exhibits,  all  his  pose  as  a 
martyr,  his  method  of  life,  his  clothes  and 
his  food,  are  means  to  an  end.  Gandhi  is 
obsessed  with  fanaticism  and  a  curious 
self-importance.  He  realizes  that  his  as- 
ceticism and  appeal  to  Hindu  tradition 
are  his  only  means  of  reaching  Indians 
of  all  classes.  He  thrives  in  this  age  of 
cant  and  cheap  notoriety  because  political 
reputations  often  depend  upon  the  per- 
sistence and  vehemence  with  which  the 
catch-phrases  and  the  popular  cries  of  the 
moment  are  reiterated. 

P.  C.  Roy,  India's  greatest  native 
editor,  has  said:  "'  It  will  not  be  long  be- 
fore India  attains  her  national  goal,  pro- 
vided she  forgets  the  idea  of  non-co-oper- 
ation. Nothing  can  exist,  nor  can  nations 
live,  except  they  co-operate  with  one  an- 
other. Furthermore,  there  must  be  not 
only  co-operation,  but  absorption,  assimi- 
lation and  inclusiveness,  as  against  the 
spirit  of  boycott,  non-co-operation,  elim- 
ination and  exclusiveness.  That  would 
be  the  nearest  approach  not  only  to  the 
Indian  ideal,  but  also  to  the  future  world 
internationalism.  In  that  ideal  alone  not 
only  India,  but  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  will  find  their  destiny." 


WHAT'S  THE   MATTER  IN 
PORTO   RICO? 

By  Charles  W.  St.  John 

Dean   of  the   University    of   Porto  Kico 


To  the  Editor  of  Current  History: 

In  an  article  entitled  "  What's  the  Mat- 
ter in  Porto  Rico?  "  which  appeared  in 
the  April  number  of  Current  History, 
reference  is  made  to  Martinez  Alvarez, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  law  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Porto  Rico.  He  is  there 
spoken  of  as  "  a  rabid  Unionist,"  and  he 
is  said  to  have  insulted  the  dean  and  to 
have  sought  to  develop  "  all  the  spirit  of 
hostility  [anti-Americanism]  possible  in 
his  own  mature  students  "  as  well  as  in 
others. 

Martinez  Alvarez,  in  his  official  rela- 
tions with  me  as  dean,  as  well  as  per- 
sonally, has  never  shown  the  slightest  lack 
of  consideration  or  gentlemanly  and  cour- 
teous good  feeling  for  me,  or  been  open  to 
any  just  criticism  on  this  score,  much  less 
insulted  me  or,  to  my  knowledge,  any 
other  person  connected  with  the  university. 
He  is  a  Unionist,  but  not  "  a  rabid  Union- 
ist." Here,  where  the  newspapers  and  pe- 
riodicals fairly  bristle  with  the  names  of 
persons  interested  or  engaged  in  politics, 
and  where  one  of  the  first  manifestations 
of  such  interest,  even  in  the  tyro,  is  writ- 
ing for  publication  on  political  topics, 
Martinez  Alvarez's  name,  while  frequently 
seen  in  connection  with  his  professional 
or  literary  writings,  has  never,  to  my 
knowledge,  been  associated  with  political 
articles  of  any  kind  whatever.  I  have  been 
present  on  a  number  of  occasions  when  he 
lectured  in  the  university  and  elsewhere, 
and  have  never  yet  heard  any  anti-Ameri- 
can statements  made  by  him. 

I  can  only  believe  that,  in  her  asser- 
tions concerning  objectionable  propaganda 
by  Martinez  Alvarez  among  his  students 
and  elsewhere,  the  author  of  "  What's  the 
Matter  in  Porto  Rico?  "  has  suffered 
from  misinformation  concerning  some- 
thing of  which  she  cannot  possibly  have 
direct  knowledge.  Misinformation,  in  this 
epoch  of  heated  political  controversy  in 
Porto  Rico,  is  easily  obtained. 

The  statement  in  this  article  that  there 
is  rapidly  developing  in  the  university  "  a 


group  of  lawless  anti-American  law  stu- 
dents," who  "  are  a  bad  element  in  the 
university  and  will  be  a  worse  one  in  the 
community  "  conveys  a  very  unfortunate 
and  misleading  impression.  In  no  univer- 
sity anywhere  is  there  any  group  more  in- 
clined toward  trouble-making  than  the  law 
students.  Why  this  is,  I  do  not  know ;  pos- 
sibly the  hair  of  the  legal  dog  cures  its 
bite.  The  law  students  of  the  University- 
of  Porto  Rico  are  surely  no  less  inclined 
and  gifted  for  carrying  on  this  tradition 
than  those  of  the  North.  Many  times  they 
are  open  to  censure  on  these  grounds,  and 
they  have  not  failed  to  receive  it.  But  the 
graduates  of  our  law  school  are  good  citi- 
zens— able  lawyers,  public  officers  and 
legislators,  law-abiding  and  a  good  and 
useful  element  in  Porto  Rico — and  they 
will  continue  to  be.  If  students  with  a 
propensity  for  trouble-making  always  ma- 
tured into  bad  citizens  the  outlook  any- 
where would  indeed  be  disheartening. 

Among  our  law  students  there  are 
Unionists,  and  there  are  those  who  desire 
political  independence.  That  the  majority 
party  of  Porto  Rico,  and  its  aspirations 
(one  of  which  has  been  independence) 
ehould  be  represented  in  the  university  is 
natural  and  inevitable.  The  law  students, 
undeniably,  have  been  active  in  express- 
ing their  ideas  concerning  independence, 
and  in  unfortunate  ways,  until  this  year, 
when  rather  strict  limitations  were  set 
upon  the  political  activities  of  university 
students  as  such. 

The  present  writer,  like  most  "conti- 
nental "  Americans  in  Porto  Rico,  has  al- 
ways greatly  deplored  the  independence 
propaganda  here,  as  being,  in  his  opinion, 
decidedly  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests 
of  Porto  Rico,  and  he  has  sought  to  exert 
an  influence  against  it.  But  he  has  always 
thought  of  this  movement  as  only  a  phase 
in  the  surprisingly  rapid  progress  of  af- 
fairs here  that  would  soon  pass,  yielding 
to  more  favorable  conditions.  The  author 
of  "What's  the  Matter  in  Porto  Rico?" 
says  that  if  independence  was  only  a  cam- 
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paign  cry,  then  "  they  have  started  some- 
thing that  they  cannot  soon  stop."  A  few 
weeks  ago  the  independence  goal  was 
definitely  eliminated  from  the  platform  of 
the  only  political  party  in  Porto  Rico  that 
had  advocated  it.  Introduced  as  a  politi- 
cal measure,  it  has  now  been  withdrawn, 
perhaps  for  reasons  of  political  expedi- 
ency. There  are  those  for  whom  it  is  a 
sacred  ideal,  but  they  are  now  indeed  few, 
I  believe. 

It  is  true  that  all  is  not  well  in  Porto 
Rico.  Serious  social,  economic  and  po- 
litical ills  do  exist.  There  is  still  a  long 
road  to  travel,  but  a  goodly  distance  has 
'already  been  covered.  In  nine  consecutive 
years  of  residence  in  Porto  Rico — a  little 
less  than  a  third  of  the  short  period  of 
American  occupancy — the  present  writer 
has  seen  very  marked  improvements,  and 
he  feels  now  that  the  outlook  is  promis- 
ing. There  is  no  cause  for  hopelessness  of 
the  kind  revealed  in  the  article  in  ques- 
tion. Probably  a  year  or  two  of  residence 
in  a  Porto  Rican  home  whose  very  atmos- 
phere, as  described  by  the  author,  is  that 
of  radical  partisan  politics  is  not  con- 
ducive to  optimism  or  to  a  broad  view  of 
the  situation. 

The  author  of  the  article  says  that  one 
of  the  causes  of  friction  is  in  ourselves 
(the  continental  Americans).  "We  have 
a  way,"  she  says,  "  of  giving  out  culture 
and  democracy  in  a  most  patronizing  man- 


ner. We  use  sneering  nicknames.  We  de- 
ride their  customs."  This,  most  unfor- 
nately,  truly  represents  the  attitude  of  a 
few  of  us,  and  this  is  one  of  the  very  de- 
plorable features  of  the  whole  situation. 
But  the  very  least  effective  way  to  reform 
this  situation  is  to  write  disheartening  ar- 
ticles, replete  with  unfavorable  criticism 
of  Porto  Rico  and  her  affairs,  utterly  de- 
void of  commendation  or  recognition  of 
any  significant  good,  and  abounding  in 
phrases  that  arouse  resentment. 

What    is    the    matter    in    Porto    Rica? 
Growing  pains. 

A  nation  as  youthful  as  ours  should  not 
have  forgotten  already  the  troublous  times 
of  its  own  past.  Porto  Rico,  whose  exist- 
ence as  a  political  entity  can  hardly  be 
said  to  date  back  as  much  as  twenty-five 
years,  whose  future  has  been  undefined 
and  left  to  speculation  and  agitation — 
geographically,  linguistically  and  racially 
what  she  is — inevitably  has  her  troubles 
during  this  period  of  mutual  adaptation. 
Did  the  United  States  have  less  trouble  in 
the  corresponding  youthful  period?  What- 
ever may  be  her  distiny,  Porto  Rico  de- 
serves the  best  of  appreciation  and  sym- 
pathy and  understanding,  the  best  of  pa- 
tience and  consideration  and  co-operation, 
the  best  of  all  that  can  be  given  her,  in  a. 
spiritual  and  a  material  sense. 
University    of    Porto    Rico,    Rio    Piedras, 

P.  R.,  May  4,  1922. 


PORTO  RICO'S  INDEPENDENCE  SLOGAN 

By  Mary  Weld  Coates 


To  the  Editor  of  Current  History: 

In  the  April  issue  of  Current  History 
was  published  my  article  on  "  What's  the 
Matter  in  Porto  Rico,"  regarding  which  I 
have  received  very  favorable  comments 
from  certain  representative  people  who 
have  called  it  an  entirely  fair  statement. 
But  there  has  come  to  me  a  copy  of  a 
letter  that  is  being  sent  to  you  by  Dean 
St.  John  of  the  University  of  Porto  Rico — 
a  letter  which  attempts  to  discredit  my 
article. 

I  was  not,  as  he  says  in  that  letter,  the 
"  victim  of  misinformation."  I  wrote  what 
I  saw  and  heard,  and  he  does  not  even  at- 
tempt to  refute  a  single  statement  of  mine 


except  that  pertaining  to  the  anti-Ameri- 
canism of  Martinez-Alvarez.  Of  course  we 
cannot  lose  ourselves  in  a  subtle  discussion 
of  precisely  what  constitutes  anti-Ameri- 
canism. I  told  what  his  students  wrote  on 
the  university  boards.  I  quoted  what  I 
heard  Alvarez  say  to  the  school  children. 

Mr.  St.  John  says  that  the  independence 
goal,  introduced  as  a  political  measure, 
has  now  been  withdrawn,  perhaps  for  rea- 
sons of  political  expediency.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  I  cited  the  argument  that  it 
was  only  a  campaign  cry,  but  said  what 
seemed  to  prove  there  was  something  very 
wrong  in  the  sentiment  of  the  island  was 
that  it  could  be  a  winning  and  not  a  defeat- 
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ing  campaign  cry.  But  that  the  indepen- 
dence goal  has  been  relinquished,  even 
now,  officially  rather  than  in  fact,  is  evi- 
denced by  the  way  in  which  the  Unionists 
continue  to  make  capital  of  anything 
which  may  dissuade  the  Republicans  from 
their  statehood  goal.  The  newspaper 
Democracia,  organ  of  the  Unionist  Party, 
on  May  12  quoted  from  my  article — mis- 
quoted, rather — for  I  did  not  say  either 
that  most  negroes  were  Republicans  or  that 
most  Republicans  were  negroes,  but  simply 
that  it  was  curious  how  many  of  the 
negroes  were  Republicans.  The  Demo- 
cracia gleefully  proceeded  to  tell  the  Re- 
publicans that  an  American  had  beien  ridi- 
culing them  for  their  statehood  aspira- 
tions. It  is  obvious  what  their  purpose 
was. 

If  the  independence  slogan  has  really 
been  relinquished,  is  it  not  the  fruit  of  a 
tactless  regime?    I  quote  from  The  Porto 


Rico  Progress  of  April  8 — from  an  edi- 
torial beginning:  "  E.  Mont  Reily  should 
at  once  tender  his  resignation  as  Governor 
of  Porto  Rico."  This  is  the  phrase:  "  And 
while  the  party  and  the  island  have  prof- 
ited by  the  dropping  of  independence, 
ivhich  he  forced,  the  statement,"  &c. 

I  was  not  the  victim  of  misinformation, 
I  was  most  careful  not  to  use  incidents 
which  I  had  merely  heard  recounted,  but 
of  which  I  had  no  proof.  One  woman,  a 
school  supervisor  twenty  years  on  the  is- 
land, told  of  a  Unionist  leader  who  had 
marks  to  imitate  welts  painted  on  the  back 
of  his  boy  who  had  been  punished  by  an 
American  teacher — in  the  hope  and  expec- 
tation of  getting  a  jail  sentence  for  the 
latter.  Such  stories,  though  told  on  good 
authority,  found  no  place  in  my  article.  I 
told  what  I  heard  and  saw. 

3,304   Arehwood  Avenue,   Cleveland,   Ohio,  May 
24,  1922. 


A   HISTORIC   FLAG  FROM   FRANCE 


\\/'HEN  the  news  reached  France  that  the 
United  States  had  entered  the  World 
War  on  the  side  of  the  allied  nations  Paris 
went  wild  with  joy.  Side  by  side  with  the 
Tricolor  of  France  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
were  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  Eiffel  Tower 
amid  the  booming  of  great  guns.  The 
American  doughboys  fought  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  French  poilus  and  the 
British  tommies,  the  Allies  triumphed  and 
the  armistice  was  signed.  France  was 
grateful  to  the  United  States  for  the  part 
it  had  played  in  the  winning  of  victory. 
As  an  earnest  of  that  gratitude  France, 
through  Ambassador  Jusserand.  presented 
to  President  Harding  at  the  White  House 
on  May  30,  1922,  the  identical  flag  that 
fluttered  at  the  top  of  the  Eiffel  Tower 
in  1917. 

In  presenting  this  flag,  which  had 
been  brought  from  France  by  Marshal 
Foch  with  a  certificate  of  identification,  M. 
Jusserand,    after   describing   the    thrill    of 


every  man  and  woman  in  France  when  it 
was  learned  that  "  the  forty-eight  United 
States  had  decided  to  throw  their  mighty 
sword  on  the  scale,"  said:  "  I  count 
it  as  one  of  the  greatest  honors  that 
could  befall  me  to  have  the  privilege  of 
presenting  this  flag  to  the  chief  of  the  na^ 
tion  which  at  a  most  perilous  hour  came 
to  the  rescue,  and  to  do  so  on  this  day  of 
commemoration"  [Memorial  Day].  Presi- 
dent Harding,  in  replying,  said  in  part: 
"  It  means  a  renewed  commitment  of  lib- 
erty-loving France  and  liberty-loving 
America  to  the  liberty  to  which  we  have 
jointly  and  severally  contributed.  This 
signal  banner  will  be  placed  in  the  treas- 
ure house  of  America  among  its  most  val- 
ued souvenirs,  where  it  will  be  preserved 
as  one  of  the  richest  heirlooms  of  the 
war."  After  the  ceremony  of  presentation 
the  flag  was  delivered  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, to  be  deposited  in  the  National  Mu- 
seum. 


HUNGARY'S   REPLY   TO 
HER  ACCUSERS 

By  Henry  Baracs 

Fortner  President  of  the  Hungarian-American  Federa- 
tion;   for    the    last    twenty-five    years    an    American 
journalist,   teacher,   sociologist   and  adviser  of   Hunga- 
rians in  matters  of  Americanization 


To  the  Editor  of  Current  History: 

The  severe  indictment  of  Hungary  by 
Emanuel  Urbas  in  the  May  issue  of  Cur- 
rent History,  under  the  headline  "  How 
Hungary's  Chickens  Came  Home  to  Roost," 
invites  the  closest  scrutiny.  Let  Hungary 
come  before  the  bar:  "You  are  charged 
with  a  double  political  crime.  Your  ac- 
cuser asserts  that  you  are  the  real  de- 
stroyer of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire, 
or  the  empire  of  Francis  Joseph.  He 
charges  that  you  have  murdered  your  Aus- 
trian sister.     How  do  you  plead?  " 

The  plea  is  "Not  guilty."  The  indict- 
ment collapses  through  its  very  wording. 
There  was  no  "  Austro-Hungarian  Em- 
pire "  or  "  Empire  of  .Francis  Joseph  "  to 
be  destroyed.  There  was  an  Austrian  Em- 
pire, consisting  of  a  number  of  provinces, 
and  this  Austrian  Empire  was  in  a  peculiar 
kind  of  partnership,  known  as  "  dualism," 
with  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary,  but  they 
formed  two  separate,  independent  States, 
and  were  not  connected  by  bonds  such  as 
connect  parts  of  an  empire.  There  was  no 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 

There  was,  however,  a  continuous  at- 
tempt to  create  such  an  empire,  and  the 
history  of  Hungary,  ever  since  Ferdinand 
L  was  crowned  King  of  Hungary,  after  the 
catastrophe  of  Mohacs  (1526),  shows  a 
constant  struggle  against  the.  efforts  of  the 
Vienna  Government  to  lower  Hungary  to 
the  rank  of  an  Austrian  province.  The 
war  of  1848-49,  waged  by  Hungary  in  de- 
fense of  her  independence  and  thousand- 
year-old  Constitution  against  Austrian  ab- 
solutism and  the  Vienna  tendency  to  make 
Hungary  a  part  of  a  centralized  Austrian 
Empire  (  was  a  link  in  that  chain  of  strug- 
gles. 

History  surely  will  not  judge  Hungarian 
statesmen  and  Hungarian  policies  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  advocates  of  an  "  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire,"  but  solely  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Hungary.  Hungarian 
statesmen  had  to  serve  and  protect  the  in- 
terests   of    Hungary    and    the    Hungarian 


Nation,  and  not  of  a  form  of  empire  that 
would  have  annihilated  Hungary's  inde- 
pendence. They  surely  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  be  in  love  with  the  three  "  great 
apostles  of  the  Great  Austrian  Idea,"  so 
eloquently  praised  by  Mr.  Urbas.  The 
Great  Austrian  Idea  was  primarily  directed 
against  Hungary.  Its  advocates  were  Hun- 
gary's arch-enemies. 

Could  Hungary  really  have  prevented 
an  equitable  adjustment  of  the  race  or  na- 
tionality question  in  Austria?  Would  it 
have  been  possible  to  make  an  adjustment 
of  the  kind  glorified  in  the  accusation 
against  Hungary?  We  shall  never  receive 
correct  answers  to  these  questions  if  we  do 
not  consider  the  fundamental  difference 
between  Hungary  and  Austria  in  regard  to 
their  entire  inner  organism.  Hungary  had 
been  a  political  unit,  a  nation,  for  over 
a  thousand  years.  Austria  developed 
into  the  Austrian  Empire  of  1804  through 
centuries  by  the  gradual  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritories won  by  conquest,  inheritance  or 
marriage.  These  provinces  never  really 
amalgamated  into  a  nation.  Each  had  a 
distinct  race  or  nationality  problem.  There 
is  thus  some  justification  in  talking  of 
"  subject  races  "  in  Austria,  but  Hungary 
never  had  "  subject  races."  Most  of  the 
non-Magyar  races  or  nationalities  were 
immigrants,  and  even  such  as  were  found 
in  the  country  at  the  time  the  Magyars 
took  the  land  were  not  so  organized  polit- 
ically as  to  require  a  conquest.  And  so 
the  problems  of  the  Czechs  and  Poles  in 
Austria  had  nothing  in  common  with  the 
problems  of  Croatians,  Rumanians  and 
Slovaks  in  Hungary.  A  "  federation,"  such 
as  the  indictment  claims  would  have  saved 
the  "  empire,"  could  possibly  have  been 
created  in  Austria,  which,  in  fact,  pos- 
sessed the  character  of  a  kind  of  federa- 
tion, but  such  a  system  could  hardly  have 
been  applied  to  Hungary. 

But,  to  follow  further  the  logic  of  the 
indictment,  would  that  federation  plan 
really  have  proved  the  salvation  of  Austria 
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or  of  the  projected  "  empire  "  ?  The  re- 
cent struggles  of  the  Czechs  with  the  Ger- 
mans in  former  Bohemia,  now  Czechoslo- 
vakia, and  of  the  Poles  with  the  Ukrain- 
ians in  former  Galicia,  clearly  show  that 
the  alleged  attitude  of  Hungary's  states- 
men had  .nothing,  or  very  little,  to  do 
with  Austria's  pre-war  troubles. 

The  time  is  not  yet  ripe  to  analyze  Hun- 
gary's attitude  and  policies  toward  the 
various  nationalities  before  the  war.  Inas- 
much, however,  as  the  "  indictment  "  bases 
most  of  its  charges  upon  Hungary's  tyr- 
anny, as  exercised  upon  the  non-Magyar 
races,  it  is  necessary  to  throw  some  light 
on  those  allegations.  The  statement  that 
"  no  schools  in  the  language  of  subject 
nationalities  were  allowed  to  exist  "  is  an 
absolute  untruth.  Such  schools  did  exist, 
but  were  expected  to  teach  the  Magyar 
language,  too,  as  the  official  language  of 
the  country.  Note  the  wording:  These 
schools  had  to' teach  the  Magyar  language; 
they  did  not  have  to  teach  in  Magyar.  An 
inquiry  of  the  Governments  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Rumania  and  Jugoslavia  as  to 
whether  schools  in  the  language  of  each 
race  were  not  found  when  these  new  States 
arose  will  produce  a  complete  disproof  of 
the  charge. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  deny  that  Hun- 
gary's pre-war  policies  as  regards  other 
peoples  in  her  domains  were  far  from  sat- 
isfactory. I  should  like,  however,  to  point 
out  a  few  interesting  facts.  Croatia,  poor, 
oppressed  Croatia,  possessed  the  greatest 
possible  political,  economic  and  cultural 
autonomy.  It  has  often  been  stated  that, 
had  Ireland  enjoyed  only  part  of  Croa- 
tia's autonomy,  the  Irish  question  would 
have  been  settled  long  ago.  As  to  the 
"  oppressed "  Slovaks,  Rumanians  and 
Serbs,  they  retained  their  own  language 
and  were  able  to  develop  a  valuable  lit- 
erature in  their  own  tongue,  under  the 
Hungarian  "  rule." 

There  is  one  thought  in  the  indictment 
that  deserves  unanimous  approval,  al- 
though for  other  motives  than  those  im- 
puted by  the  accuser.  The  system  of  dual- 
ism certainly  was  a  failure,  but  not  be- 
cause it  enhanced  Hungary's  influence — 
for  this  is  not  true — but  because  it  failed 
to  establish  a  partnership  on  equal  terms 
and  to  protect  Hungary  against  Austrian 
exploitation.   The  basic  thought  of  Francis 


Deak,  the  great  Hungarian  statesman,  and 
author  of  the  plan  of  compromise  of  1867, 
was  that  it  would  eliminate  the  propa- 
ganda for  an  "  Austro-Hungarian  Em- 
pire," and  would  secure  the  absolute  inde- 
pendence of  the  two  contracting  countries, 
at  the  same  time  assuring  for  both  \\e  ad- 
vantages of  a  common  defense  against  for- 
eign foes. 

Unfortunately,  the  compromise  of  1867 
did  not  justify  these  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions. It  would  look  like  an  attack  on 
Austria  were  I  to  dwell  upon  the  economic 
consequences  of  the  compromise.  But  of 
the  effect  of  the  compromise  of  1867  on 
the  continuance  of  Austrian  propaganda 
aimed  against  the  independence  of  Hun- 
gary the  allegations  contained  in  the  "  in- 
dictment "  offer  a  striking  illustration — 
an  illustration  as  well  of  the  traditional 
Austrian  policy  of  throwing  mud  at  Hun- 
gary and  trying  to  make  Hungary  the 
scapegoat  for  everything  that  went  wrong. 
No  further  explanation  is  needed  as  to 
why  the  Hungarian  nation  was  practically 
a  unit,  even  before  the  disastrous  end  of 
the  war,  in  denouncing  the  dualistic  sys- 
tem and  desiring  its  change  to  a  purely 
"  personal  union  " — i.  e.,  to  have  the  same 
ruler,  but  no  "  common  affairs,"  no  com- 
mon army,  common  foreign  representa- 
tion, &c. 

The  war  put  an  end  to  dualism  and  to 
the  aspiration  toward  "  personal  union," 
alike.  The  final  separation  of  the  two 
partners — equal  in  theory  but  unequal  in 
practice,  to  the  detriment  of  Hungary — 
occurred  in  a  way  that  was  not  foreseen 
by  the  advocates  of  such  separation  before 
the  war.  Austria  and  Hungary  became 
the  greatest  sufferers,  the  most  unfortunate 
victims  of  the  war.  It  ill  behooves  advo- 
cates of  the  former  senior  partner,  Aus- 
tria, to  besmirch  Hungary,  the  former 
junior  partner,  and  to  add  to  her  humilia- 
tion, simply  in  order  to  make  Austria  ap- 
pear in  the  role  of  an"  innocent  victim  of 
the  "  intrigues  "  of  Hungary.  The  charges 
of  the  "  indictment  "  against. Hungary  are, 
therefore,  contrary  both  to  historic  facts 
and  to  the  ethics  of  relations  between  part- 
ners in  misery.  They  are  to  be  dismissed. 
The  defendant  deserves  to  be  honorably 
discharged. 
1,269  Giel  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  May  14,  1922. 


WHY  FRANCE   IS   HELPING 
THE  TURKS 


By  CONSTANTINE  SxEPHANOVE 

Professor  in  the  University  of   Sofia,  Bulgai'ia 


Serious  complications  developing  in  the  Near  East  because  it  is  to 
England's  interest  to  weaken  Slavdom,  whereas  France  is  bent  on 
strengthening  the  Slavic  States  as  a  protection  against  Germany 


IF  one  wishes  to  visualize  the  role 
played  by  the  great  powers  in  the  Bal- 
kans, one  must  always  bear  in  mind 
one  chief  and  continuous  fact — that  the 
European  powers,  whenever  called  in  to 
play  the  arbiter  between  two  or  several 
smaller  States  in  dispute  over  a  given 
piece  of  territory,  have  invariably  failed 
to  make  a  just  and  proper  settlement.  Eu- 
ropean diplomacy  during  the  last  two  hun- 
dred years  cannot  point  to  a  single  con- 
flict between  two  small  countries  which  it 
has  solved  definitely.  Fiume,  Dalmatia, 
Silesia,  Armenia,  Bessarabia,  Thrace, 
Macedonia,  Epirus,  Dobrudja,  &c.,  are 
problems  which  have  been  repeatedly  de- 
cided, but  never  solved.  Even  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Silesian  question  by  the 
League  of  Nations  is  not  final.  All  fa- 
miliar with  the  details  know  that  the 
triumph  of  the  French  view  on  Silesia  was 
due  chiefly  to  political  considerations. 
The  estrangement  that  followed  between 
London  and  Paris  is  the  surest  proof  of 
this.  The  Polish-German  conflict,  similar- 
ly, is  bound  to  develop  into  one  of  those 
political  ulcers  which  are  never  cured,  be- 
cause the  surgeons  never  wish  them  to  be 
cured.  Such  a  sore  was  created  out  of 
Thrace  by  the  Peace  Conference  at  Paris 
at  the  bidding  of  the  same  two  powers. 
Great  Britain  and  France. 

In  the  days  of  Russian  and  Austrian 
predominance  in  the  affairs  of  the  Near 
East  there  was  only  one  issue  in  the  Bal- 
kans which  their  cunning  diplomacy  ex- 
ploited time  and  again  for  the  further- 
ance of  their  imperialistic  designs  and 
which  indirectly  brought  about  the  World 
War  —  the  ownership  of  Saloniki.  The 
Serajevo  murder  was  but  a  violent  protest 
against  Austria's  Balkan  policy,  which 
aimed  at  Saloniki.  Russia  in  those  days 
espoused   Serbia's   cause   because   Saloniki 


in  Austria's  hands  meant  Constantinople 
in  Germany's  hands,  and  Stamboul  had 
been  the  goal  of  Czarism  from  the  day  of 
Peter  the  Great. 

Happily  for  the  world,  Czardom  and 
Kaiserdom  are  no  more,  and  the  Balkans 
are  rid  of  their  pernicious  encroachments, 
let  us  hope  for  good.  Unfortunately  for 
the  world's  peace,  other  powers  have  re- 
placed them.  The  Entente  nations,  through 
the  Versailles  pacts,  have  not  lessened, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  have  intensified  the 
activity  of  the  Balkan  volcano.  Instead  of 
one  conflict — the  Macedonian — that  ex- 
isted up  to  the  World  War,  we  have  today 
half  a  dozen.  The  Paris  High  Tribunal 
created  a  Thracian  question  to  boot,  and 
France  —  who,  with  deplorable  short- 
sightedness, was  chiefly  responsible  for 
creating  this  new  problem  in  order  to 
please  her  protege,  M.  Venizelos  —  is 
dearly  paying  for  the  blunder. 

It  is  now  known  that  the  American  and 
other  delegations  were  presented  with  a 
fait  accompli  in  the  form  of  a  plausible 
plan  already  worked  out  by  the  astute 
Greek  Premier,  M.  Clemenceau  and  Basil 
Sacharoff,  another  Greek,  no  less  fascinat- 
ing in  his  own  sphere  of  activity. 

These  two  Greek  statesmen  at  that  time 
swayed  the  Peace  Conference  at  will.  M. 
Venizelos's  splendid  scheme  for  the  re- 
suscitation of  ancient  Byzantium,  which 
would  loom  up  as  the  "  Rock  of  Ages  "  on 
the  Bosporus  against  a  revived  Germany, 
and  the  promise  to  finance  it  made  by  his 
Anglicized  compatriot,  now  Sir  Basil 
Sacharoff,  a  trusted  friend  of  Lloyd  George 
himself,  were  too  convincing  to  be  with- 
stood by  any  one.  President  Wilson  alone 
saw  the  game  and  duly  protested  at  the  mo- 
ment, but  he  was  already  a  lost  factor  by 
that  time,  and  America's  voice  was  stifled 
in  this,  as  in  many  of  the  questions  handled 
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by  the  conference.  M.  Clemenceau's  in- 
fluence prevailed,  and  his  raised  fist  with 
his  hurried  "  Adopte  "  sealed  the  fate  of 
the  Near  Eastern  question  and  turned  M. 
Venizelos's  wildest  dreams  into  reality. 

Greece  herself  could  hardly  believe  her 
colossal  triumph.  All  those,  however,  who 
knew  the  man  never  doubted  the  success  of 
the  grand  old  Cretan.  M.  Venizelos  was 
supreme  at  Paris.  He  was  recognized  by 
all  as  the  cleverest  of  the  diplomatists  as- 
sembled there.  The  only  person  he  feared 
was  President  Wilson;  it  is  said  that  the 
moment  they  met  each  saw  in  the  other  his 
own  antithesis.  The  American  program 
for  the  boundaries  to  be  established  in  the 
Balkans  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Lan- 
sing in  his  book,  "  The  Peace  Negotia- 
tions." On  page  195,  the  twelfth  point  of 
the  program  reads: 

The  boundaries  of  Bulgaria,  Serbia  and  Greece 
to  follow  in  general  those  established  after  the 
First  Balkan  War,  though  Bulgaria  should  sur- 
render to  Greece  more  of  the  Aegean  coast  and 
obtain  the  southern  half  only  of  the  Dobrudja 
(or  else  as  far  as  the  Danube),  the  Turkish  ter- 
ritory up  to  the  district  surrounding  Constanti- 
nople to  be  subsequently  decided  upon. 

M.  Venizelos,  however,  was  able  to  im- 
pose his  project  owing  to  the  stanch  sup- 
port of  Clemenceau  and  Lloyd  George.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Greece,  of  all  the 
small  nations,  was  the  greatest  favorite  of 
the  Entente.  Though  of  all  the  allied 
States  she  had  suffered  least  in  the  war — 
her  casualties  did  not  exceed  5,000 — she 
was  accorded  the  most  generous  territorial 
compensation  in  comparison.  Some  of  the 
more  thoughtful  of  the  rejoicing  Greeks 
may  well  have  remembered  the  ominously 
prophetic  words  which  the  same  Venizelos, 
now  their  idol,  had  uttered  in  the  Greek 
Parliament  on  March  15,  1913.  Turning 
to  an  interpellator  who  had  asked  for  an 
explanation  why  Venizelos  had  ceded 
Thrace  to  Bulgaria,  he  boldly  declared: 

Of  necessity,  Greek  populations  and  groups 
composed  of  rhese  populations  would  pass  under 
foreign  dominion.  It  is  to  be  done,  not  because 
that  region  was  conquered  by  our  allies  or  be- 
cause they  demand  it  but  because  we  are  forced 
to  it  by  geographical  reasons.  This  is  so  true, 
that,  had  our  allies  shown  a  disposition  to  ex- 
tend our  frontier  toward  these  regions  in  order 
to  include  in  our  possessions  all  these  popula- 
tions, /,  at  least,  as  Minister,  would  not  have  ac- 
cepted a  frontier  so  full  of  dangers  for  us,  be- 
cause if  we  are  to  extend  along  the  coast  with- 
out a  break  in  such  a  manner  as  to  include  all 


these  populations  of  Thrace,  Greece,  thus  extend- 
ed, would  be  weaker  than  if  its  frontiers  were 
rounded  off  in  another  direction.  Those  who 
are  urging  such  an  attitude  are  the  true  enemies 
of  their  country. 

And  yet  it  was  Mr.  Venizelos  himself 
who  later  on  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  own 
warning. 

The  Thracian  question,  like  that  of 
Alsace-Lorraine,  may  even  now  be  ap- 
proaching more  nearly  to  a  proper  settle- 
ment through  revision  of  the  treaty  of 
Sevres.  At  the  time  of  the  signing  of  that 
treaty  Thrace  should  at  least  have  been 
granted  the  right  of  plebiscite,  as  was  done 
in  the  case  of  Baranya,  Klagenfurt,  Silesia 
and  other  far  less  important  disputes.' 
Since  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks 
this  area  has  become  an  arena  of  incessant 
guerrilla  warfare,  which  has  converted  the 
beautiful  province  into  a  veritable  wilder- 
ness. But  the  worst  feature  connected  with 
it  is  that  it  not  only  renders  Greece  and 
Bulgaria  mortal  enemies,  but  deepens  the 
antagonism  between  England  and  France, 
upon  whose  unity  of  action  the  peace  of 
the  world  so  much  depends. 

As  soon  as  the  French  saw  General 
Harrington  become  the  virtual  dictator  of 
Constantinople,  they  recognized  the  ter- 
rible mistake  they  had  made  at  the  Peace 
Conference  by  helping  to  turn  over  the 
whole  of  Thrace  to  Greece,  which  was  now 
converted  into  a  mere  tool  of  England 
with  which  to  curb  the  anti-English  Mos- 
lem power  obstructing  the  British  corridor 
to  India.  From  that  moment  the  French 
Government  began  to  manifest  peculiar  in- 
terest in  Thrace  and  Bulgaria.  It  had  now 
dawned  upon  her  that  her  occupation  of 
that  important  hinterland,  even  in  the 
form  of  a  protectorate,  would  in  a  way 
compensate  her  for  England's  control  of 
Constantinople,  or  at  least  serve  as  a 
check  to  England's  future  projects.  She  be- 
gan to  act  accordingly.  A  secret  under- 
standing with  the  Angora  Government  was 
her  first  act  of  retaliation.  She  was  the  first 
of  the  Entente  powers  to  resume  her  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  Bulgaria.  She  of- 
fered her  Bulgarian  creditors  the  greatest 
facilities.  An  exchange  of  university  pro- 
fessors was  arranged.  From  an  enemy, 
Bulgaria  became  France's  most  favored 
State  in  the  Balkans.  Leading  French  poli- 
ticians, journalists,  scholars  and  merchants 
swarmed  into   the   Balkans  and   the   Near 
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East.  Turks  and  Bulgarians  were  assured 
of  the  identity  of  their  interests  with  those 
of  the  French  Republic.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  during  the  French  occupation 
of  Thrace,  the  Turkish  and  Bulgarian  pop- 
ulation, which  forms  the  majority  of  its  in- 
habitants, had  tasted,  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history,  an  equitable  and  humane  rule. 
It  was  but  natural,  therefore,  that  they 
should  now  demand  autonomy  under  a 
French  protectorate. 

All  this,  however,  tended  to  arouse  the 
suspicions  and  ill-will  of  England,  par- 
ticularly toward  Bulgaria,  which  is  most 
vitally  interested  in  the  fate  of  Thrace. 
England,  of  course,  suspected  and  feared 
a  French-Turkish-Bulgarian  understanding 
on  the  Thracian  question  and  the  Near 
East  in  general.  The  accidental  visit  to 
Angora  of  the  Bulgarian  peasant  deputy, 
Groskoff,  created  great  alarm  in  London, 
and  the  Bulgarian  Government  was  duly 
warned  against  any  intervention  in 
Thracian  affairs. 

English  and  French  antagonism,  as  is 
evident  from  the  above  facts,  has  had  a 
disastrous  effect  upon  the  Balkans  and 
Asia  Minor.  As  the  situation  now  stands, 
England  continues  to  support  Greece,  in 
the  belief  that  she  may  yet  prove  an  effec- 
tive barrier  against  a  possible  Russian  or 
pan-Slav  danger.  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  fearing  the  rise  of  Germany  in  the 
near  future,  finds  it  politic  to  help  demo- 
cratic Bulgaria  to  recover  from  her  ter- 
rible financial  situation.  She  has  earnestly 
begun  to  work  for  a  strong  and  united 
Jugoslavia,  inclusive  of  Bulgaria;  for  a 
strong  Poland;  for  a  regenerated  Russia; 
in  a  word,  for  a  strong  Slavdom,  in  which 
she  sees  her  own  salvation  from  the  ever 
menacing  German  peril. 

France,  as  I  have  said,  considers  the 
weakening  and  disunion  of  the  Slavs,  from 
the  Baltic  down  to  the  Black  Sea,  a  gain  to 
Germanism.  Hence  the  antagonism  be- 
tween the  two  most  powerful  nations  of  the 
Entente.  Hence  the  dangerous  situation 
which  is  being  created  in  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor.  The  French  critic,  Morris  Pernot, 
touching  on  this  point  in  the  Journal  des 
Debats,  well  expressed  the  issue  when  he 
wrote : 

The  chief  hindrance  to  the  establishment  of 
peace  in  the  East  is  the  rivalry  between  England 
and  France.  A  little  after  the  signing  of  the 
Anglo-French  Treaty  in   1916,  the  English  press 


announced  that  England  had  agreed  that  France 
should  be  allowed  perfect  freedom  as  regards  the 
question  of  the  Rhine,  while  England  should  have 
the  sole  control  in  the  settlement  of  the  Eastern 
question.  That  was  a  faulty  and  dangerous  for- 
mula. The  first  part  of  their  agreement  was  dif- 
ficult to  realize;  the  second  is  absolutely  un- 
acceptable. 

The  important  Government  factors  in  London 
do  not  want  France's  influence  to  be  paramount 
in  Constantinople;  they  always  suspect  France's 
prestige  and  military  prowess  in  the  East  may 
prove  injurious  to  the  English  Oriental  policy. 
We  cannot,  however,  abandon  our  traditional 
privileges  and  influence  in  the  East.  The  bold 
plan  of  some  Englishmen  to  profit  by  the  weak- 
ening of  Germany  and  Russia  and  alone  solve 
the  Eastern  question,  has  aroused  the  opposition 
of  several  other  powers  whose  resistance  is  daily 
growing.  The  Eastern  question  is  more  than 
European;  it  is  a  world  problem,  and  no  one 
single  power  can  solve  it  alone  guided  solely  by 
its  own  interests. 

The  crisis  was  rendered  more  acute  by 
the  agreement  concluded  by  France  with 
Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha,  the  real  master  of 
the  situation  in  Asia  Minor,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  very  wording  of  the  treaty.  It  is  but 
a  natural  result  of  the  last  Greek  military 
debacle,  and  is  the  death-knell  to  the 
Sevres  Treaty  and  to  the  Greek  dream  for 
the  resuscitation  of  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
as  is  shown  by  the  clause : 

France  binds  itself  to  help  Turkey  regain 
Smyrna  and  Thrace.  Constantinople  should  be 
rendered  free  from  European  control  and  garri- 
sons. 

I  dare  not  prophesy  how  the  Near  East- 
ern crisis  will  be  solved,  but  what  I  can 
with  positiveness  assert  is  that  the  old 
Drang-nach-Osten  policy  still  exists, 
though  now  under  a  new  and  more  dis- 
guised appellation,  and  that  the  small 
States  in  the  Near  East  still  continue  to  be 
its  victims,  as  they  have  been  in  the  past. 
The  diplomacy  of  playing  one  "  favorite  " 
against  another  is  still  in  vogue  there.  One 
recalls  the  words  of  Byron  to  afflicted 
Greece  just  a  century  ago: 

Will  Gaul  or  Muscovite  redress  ye?     No! 
True,  they  may  lay  your  despoilers  low. 
But  not  for  you  will  Freedom's  altars  flame. 

And  speaking  of  Greece's  would-be  pro- 
tectors, England,  France  and  Russia, 
Byron  also  wrote  these  memorable  lines 
so  applicable  today: 

Lone,  lost,  abandoned  in  their  utmost  need 

By     Christians,     unto     whom     they     gave     their 

creed     *     *     * 
The  aid  evaded  and  the  cold  delay, 
Prolonged  but  in  the  hope  to  make  a  prey: 
These,  these  shall  tell  the  tale,  and  Greece  can 
show 
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Fears  of  a  new  French  invasion  of  the  Rhine  eliminated  by 
Germany's  acceptance  of  all  the  allied  conditions — The  Berlin 
Government    makes   a    satisfactory     reply    to    the    commission 


[Dutch  Cartoon] 


ri^  HE  fateful  date 
I        of     May     31, 

1922,  brought 
with  it  none  of  the 
ominous  results  that 
were  expected  to 
follow  if  Germany 
failed  to  accept  the 
demands  of  the  In- 
ternational Repara- 
tion Commission  by 

that  date.  The  marshaled  forces  of 
France  were  not  marched  into  the  Ruhr 
district  or  into  Bavaria;  France  has 
not  forced  a  rupture  of  the  Franco- 
British  entente  by  taking  that  separate 
action  which  Premier  Poincare  insisted 
was  his  country's  right  since  he  took  con- 
trol of  the  French  Cabinet;  and  Germany 
has  been  saved  fresh  humiliations  through 
a  repetition  of  the  Rhine  invasions.  All 
these  contingencies  were  avoided  by  the 
reasonable  attitude  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment as  reflected  in  its  official  reply 
(transmitted  on  May  29)  to  the  demands 
made  by  the  Reparation  Commission  on 
March  21. 

A  summary  of  these  demands  was  pub- 
lished in  the  May  issue  of  Current  His- 


— De  NotenkraJcer,  Amsterdam. 


SARCASM    FROM  HOLLAND 

Poincare  the  Terrible:  "Germany  must 
pay !  Germany  shall  pay,  or— I  may  lose  my 
job  1  ■' 


TORY.  The  full  text, 
received  recently,  is 
given  herewith  in 
translation  from  the 
French  of  the  orig- 
inal document.  It 
will  be  noted  that 
there  were  three 
main  demands:  (1) 
the  imposition  of 
new  taxation;  (2) 
the  providing  of  foreign  exchange  for 
reparation  payments;  and  (3)  allied  con- 
trol of  German  fiscal  and  administrative 
arrangements.  The  March  communica- 
tion falls  into  two  parts,  the  first  consist- 
ing of  the  formulated  demands  and 
the  second  representing  a  reply  to  the  Ger- 
man Chancellor's  letter  of  Jan.  28.  The 
text  follows: 

The  Reparation  Commission  to  the  German 
Government 

Paris,  March  21,  1922. 
The  Reparation  Commission,  having  had  before 
ii  the  request  for  postponement  contained  in  the 
letter  of  Dec.  14,  1921,  from  the  German  Chan- 
cellor, as  well  as  the  documents  submitted  on 
Jan.  28,  1922,  by  the  German  Government  in  sup- 
port of  this  request  in  execution  of  the  decision 
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adopted  by  the  Reparation  Commission  on  Jan. 
13,  1922,  and  after  giving  the  German  Government 
a  just  opportunity  of  being  heard, 

Acting  in  virtue  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  it 
by  Articles  234,  236,  240,  248  and  251,  and  by 
paragraphs  12,  19  and  19  bis  of  Annex  II.  to 
Part  VIII.  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  as  well  as 
of  the  powers  delegated  to  it  by  the  allied  Gov- 
ernments for  the  execution  in  their  name  of 
Article  249  of  the  said  treaty, 

Considering  that  the  financial  situation  in 
which  the  German  Government  had  allowed  it- 
self to  become  involved  makes  it  impossible  for 
it  to  discharge  in  their  entirety  Germany's  obliga- 
tions for  1922  as  set  forth  in  the  schedule  of 
payments  of  May  5,  1921,  on  the  one  hand  and  in 
Article  249  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  on  the 
other,  and  at  the  same  time  to  rehabilitate  the 
finances  of  the  German  Commonwealth  sufficient- 
ly to  insure  the  regular  discharge  of  its  obliga- 
tions in  subsequent  years  decides  that: 

I. 

Germany  shall  pay,  in  1922,  in  respect  of  the 
schedule  of  payments  of  May  5,  1921,  as  well  as 
in  respect  of  Article  249  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles (exclusive  of  the  obligations  imposed  upon 
her  by  Articles  8  to  12  of  the  arrangement  of 
June  28,  1919)  : 

(a)   720,000,000  gold  marks  in  cash. 

The  above  sum  includes  the  sum  of  281,948,920 
marks  49  pfennigs  gold,  representing  the  cash 
payments  already  made  by  Germany  toward  the 
instalments  required  by  the  Reparation  Commis- 
sion in  1922. 

The  balance,  that  is  $438,051,079  marks  51 
pfennigs  gold,  shall  be  paid  in  the  following 
instalments: 

18,051,079  marks  51  pfennigs  gold  on  April 
15,  1922. 

50,000,000  gold  marks  on  May  15,  1922. 

50,000,000  gold  marks  on  June  15,  1922. 

50,000,000  gold  marks  on  July  15,  1922. 

50,000,000  gold  marks  on  Aug.  15,  1922. 

50,000,000  gold  marks  on  Sept.  15,  1922. 

50,000,000  gold  marks  on  Oct.  15,  1922. 

60,000,000  gold  marks  on  Nov.  15,  1922. 

60,000,000  gold  marks  on  Dec.  15,  1922. 

Any  sums  paid  in  cash  by  Germany  to  the 
Reparation  Commission  up  to  Dec.  15,  1922,  in- 
clusive, and  any  other  sums  payable  in  cash  to  the 
Reparation  Commission  which,  under  the  terms 
of  decisions  already  adopted  or  to  be  adopted  by 
the  latter,  fall  to  be  credited  against  the  annuity 
liability  of  Germany  for  1922,  as  laid  down  by 
Article  4  of  the  schedule  of  payments,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  cash  paid  toward  the  above  instal- 
ments. 

(by  In  kind:  the  equivalent  in  goods  of  1,450,- 
000,000  gold  marks,  of  which  950,000,000  shall  be 
delivered  to  France  and  500,000,000  to  the  other 
allies  in  so  far  as  France  or  the  other  allied 
powers,  or  their  respective  nationals,  may  call 
for  such  deliveries  under  the  procedure  of  the 
treaty  or  any  procedure  approved  by  the  Repara- 
tion Commission. 

The  proceeds  of  the  British  *' Reparation   (Re- 


covery) act"  and  of  any  similar  legislation 
enacted,  or  to  be  enacted,  by  the  other  allied  Gov- 
ernments in  execution  of  the  decision  of  the  allied 
Governments  of  March  3,  1921,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  payment  in  kind. 

If  the  Reparation  Commission  finds  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1922  that  deliveries  in  kind 
called  for  by  France  or  her  nationals  or  by  any 
other  power  entitled  to  reparation,  or  its  na- 
tionals in  accordance  with  the  procedure  laid 
down  by  the  treaty,  or  in  virtue  of  a  procedure 
approved  by  the  Reparation  Commission  and 
within  the  limits  of  the  figures  above  indicated, 
have  not  been  effected  by  reason  of  obstruction 
on  the  part  of  the  German  Government  or  on  the 
part  of  its  organizations,  or  by  reason  of  a 
breach  in  the  procedure  of  the  treaty,  or  in  a 
procedure  approved  by  the  Reparation  Commis- 
sion, additional  equivalent  cash  payments  shall 
be  exacted  from  Germany  at  the  end  of  1922  in 
replacement  of  the  deliveries  not  effected. 

II. 

The  payments  in  kind  effected  by  Germany  to 
a  power  which  is  a  creditor  of  Germany  in 
respect  of  the  costs  of  an  army  of  occupation  be- 
tween May  1,  1921,  and  Dec.  31,  1922,  shall  first 
be  charged,  to  the  due  amount,  with  the  costs  of 
the  armies  of  occupation  during  the  same  period, 
and  only  the  balance  shall  be  reckoned  together 
with  the  cash  payments  as  available  toward  meet- 
ing the  reparation  annuity  as  laid  down  by  Article 

4  of  the  schedule  of  payments  of  May  5,  1921. 

III. 

The  difference  between  the  sums  due  in  virtue 

of  the  schedule  of  payments  and  in  respect  of  the 

armies  of  occupation  and  the  sums  actually  paid 

in  1921  and  1922  shall,  together  with  interest  at 

5  per  cent,  per  annum,  remain  an  obligation  upon 
Germany  to  be  discharged  in  addition  to  the 
annuities  under  the  schedule  of  payments  as  soon 
as  the  Reparation  Commission  shall  consider  this 
within  her  capacity. 

IV. 

The  postponement  hereby  granted  is  in  the  first 
instance  provisional  only. 

The  commission  will,  on  May  31  next,  examine 
the  progress  made  by  the  German  Government 
toward  satisfying  the  conditions  laid  down  in 
the  Reparation  Commission's  letter  of  even  date, 
and  will  thereupon  confirm  or  cancel  this  pro- 
visional postponement. 

If  it  is  canceled,  the  amounts  provisionally 
postponed  under  the  decision  of  Jan.  13,  1922, 
and  under  this  decision,  will  become  due  and  shall 
be  paid  within  fourteen  days  of  the  date  of  can- 
cellation, failing  which  paragraph  17,  Annex  II. 
to  Part  VIII.  of  the  treatv  shall  come  into  force. 

If,  however,  this  provisional  postponement  is 
confirmed,  and  if  the  Reparation  Commission  is 
subsequently  satisfied  that  Germany  has  failed  to 
carry  out  the  conditions  laid  down,  the  post- 
ponement will  be  canceled,  and  the  schedule  of 
payments,  as  communicated  to  Germany  on  May 
5,  1921,  will  again  come  into  operation  as  from 
the  date  of  cancellation. 
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(2.) 

The  Reparation  Commission  to  the  Chan- 

cellor  of  the  Reich. 

March  21,  1922. 
The  Reparation  Commission,  in  notifying  to  the 
German  Government  their  decision  No.  1841  in 
respect  of  the  payments  to  be  made  by  Germany 
during  1922,  makes  the  following  observations  in 
regard  to  the  Chancellor's  letter  of  Jan.  28,  1922: 

The  commission  notes  the  declarations  made 
by  the  Chancellor  in  regard  to  the  suppression 
of  all  subsidies  on  food,  and  to  the  increase  of 
the  postal  and  railway  tarilfs  with  a  view  to 
balancing  the  expenditure  and  receipts  of  State 
undertakings.  At  the  same  time,  even  if  it  could 
be  supposed,  as  wouFd  not  appear  to  be  the  case, 
that  plans  had  been  laid  for  the  immediate  and 
complete  realization  of  such  a  program,  it  is  far 
from  being  adequate  either  to  the  German  obliga- 
tion or  to  the  German  capacity.  The  Reparation 
Commission  most  clearly  warns  the  German  Gov- 
ernment that  it  expects  a  much  more  radical  re- 
form of  the  finances  of  Germany,  and  a  final 
abandonment  of  the  mistaken  policy  hitherto  fol- 
lowed. 

The  ordinary  administrative  budget  of  the 
Reich  shows  a  balance  of  16,500,000,000  paper 
marks  after  providing  for  an  expenditure  of  83 
milliards.  The  German  Government  proposes  to 
apply  this  balance  toward  meeting  the  cost  of 
reparation  and  other  peace  treaty  charges.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  extraordinary  administra- 
tive budget  shows  a  deficit  of  some  3,000,000,000 
marks,  and  the  budget  for  the  administration  of 
public  services  a  deficit  of  925,000,000,000. 

The  budget  for  peace  treaty  charges  as  sub- 
mitted (after  taking  credit  for  16,500,000,000  sur- 
plus transferred  from  the  ordinary  administrative 
budget),  exhibits  a  deficit  of  no  less  than  171,- 
000,000,000  paper  marks,  making,  with  the  deficit 
on  the  extraordinary  administrative  budget  and 
budget  for  administration  of  public  services,  a 
total  deficit  of  183,250,000. 

The  deficit  of  171,000,000,000  on  the  peace 
treaty  budget  is,  it  is  true,  based,  as  regards  the 
reparation  liability,  on  the  schedule  of  payments. 
The  provisional  postponement  today  accorded  by 
the  Reparation  Commission  in  respect  of  the  1922 
payments  may  be  expected  to  reduce  this  deficit 
by  approximately  45,000,000,000.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  budget  calculations  are  based  on  an  ex- 
change of  45  paper  marks  to  1  gold  mark,  as 
against  the  current  rate  of  70.  The  net  estimated 
deficit  of  126,000,000.000  will,  therefore,  be 
largely  exceeded  unless  a  substantial  improvement 
in  the  value  of  the  paper  marks  can  be  effected. 

It  is  stated,  indeed,  that  an  internal  compulsory 
loan  is  contemplated,  but  no  project  has  been 
placed  before  the  commission  which  can  be  re- 
garded by  them  as  in  any  wav  likely  to  afford  the 
requisite  guarantee  that  the  treaty  charges  will 
be  met. 

The  commission  is  of  opinion  that  the  treaty 
charges  must  be  progressively  and  rapidly  incor- 
[lorated  in  the  budget,  in  so  far  as  Germany's 
revenues  can  cover  them,  and  that  German  capital 


must  make  up  the  balance  either  by  means  of  a 
loan  or  a  direct  levy. 

The  commission  considers  that  as  from  1922 
onward,  the  budget  must  cover  a  large  part  of 
the  reduced  payments  prescribed  by  the  decision 
referred  to  above,  the  balance  as  indicated  above 
must  be  contributed  by  capital. 

It  is  with  the  obejct  of  facilitating  the  task 
of  the  German  Government  in  this  respect  that 
the  commission  has  taken  its  decision.  It  must, 
however,  be  understood  that  the  scheme  of  pay- 
ments for  1922  therein  laid  down  is  provisional, 
and  that  the  postponement  provisionally  granted 
can  be  definitely  maintained  only  if  Germany 
strictly  observes  the  conditions  imposed  upon  her. 

These  conditions  are  as  follows: 

I. — Budget  of  the  Reich 

(A) — Resources. 
Measures  to  Be  Adopted: 

(a)  Each  of  the  measures  announced  by  the 
German  Government's  note  of  Jan.  28,  1922, 
which,  according  to  the  note,  are  to  come  into 
force  at  fixed  dates,  shall  be  taken  at  the  date 
in  question;  if  this  date  has  passed  without  the 
measure  having  been  taken,  it  shall  be  taken 
within  fifteen  days  of  the  present  notification. 

(b)  The  new  taxes  and  charges  contained  in 
the  program  of  Jan.  26,  1922,  generally  known  in 
Germany  as  the  "fiscal  compromise,"  shall  be 
voted  and  applied  before  April  30,  1922. 

(c)  The  German  Government  must  at  once  pre- 
pare and  put  into  force  such  a  scheme  of  in- 
creased taxation  as  will  provide  during  the  cur- 
rency of  the  budgetary  year  1922-23  a  sum  of  at 
least  60,000,000,000  paper  marks  in  addition  to 
the  revenue  contemplated  in  the  budget. 

This  scheme  must  have  been  voted  and  be  in 
force  before  May  31,  1922,  and  must  secure  the 
actual  collection  of  not  less  than  40,000.000,000 
of  additional  revenue  before  Dec.  31,  1922. 

(d)  In  the  opinion  of  the  commission,  it  is  for 
the  German  Government  to  choose  the  sources 
from  which  the  new  revenue  is  to  come.  Never- 
theless, the  commission  impresses  upon  the  Ger- 
man Government  the  necessity  of  adopting  a 
scheme  which  will  avoid  as  far  as  possible  a  new 
and  complicated  assessment  of  the  resources  of 
individuals.  In  this  connection,  the  Reparation 
Commission  particularly  invites  the  German  Gov- 
ernment to  consider  the  possibility  of  some  ar- 
rangement under  which  the  rates  of  taxation 
would  be  automatically  increased  in  proportion 
either  to  any  further  increases  in  the  debt  of  the 
German  Government  to  the  Reichsbank,  or  to  the 
diminution  of  the  internal  purchasing  power  of 
the  mark. 

Control: 

(a)  All  legislative  or  administrative  measures 
adopted  in  execution  of  the  above  provisions  shall 
be  immediately  communicated  by  the  German 
Government  to  the  Reparation  Commission. 

(h)  The  measures  for  the  application  of  Ger- 
man legislation  determining  taxes  and  tariffs  as  it 
may  be  established  after  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gram set  forth  above,  shall  be  discussed  between 
the    delegates   of    the    German    Government    and 
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those  of  the  Reparation  Commission.  The  latter 
shall,  through  the  Committee  of  Guarantees, 
exercise  at  each  stage  a  control  sufficiently 
thorough  to  enable  it  at  all  time  to  satisfy  itself 
as  to  the  application  of  this  legislation,  and  more 
especially  as  to  the  work  of  assessing  and  collect- 
ing the  taxes,  and  to  detect  any  defects  therein. 
If  occasion  arises,  it  will  request  Germany  to  take 
the  measures  necessary  to  remedy  the  defects  de- 
tected, and  wfll  take  action  in  case  Germany  does 
not,  within  a  reasonable  time,  adopt  measures 
which   the  commission  considers  to  be  sufficient. 

(i8) — Reduction  of  Expenditure 

Measures  to  Be  Adopted: 

The  German  Government  shall  carry  out  and 
submit  to  the  Reparation  Commission  within  one 
month  of  the  present  notification  a  revision  of  the 
expenditure  entered  in  the  draft  budget  for  1922, 
which  it  submitted  as  an  appendix  to  its  note  of 
Jan.  28,  1922. 

A  serious  effort,  for  which  only  preliminary 
preparations  are  made  in  the  scheme  enclosed 
with  the  communication  of  Jan.  28,  may  and  must 
be  made  toward  the  reduction  of  expenditure  on 
the  public  services,  the  suppression  of  subventions 
and  subsidies,  and  of  expenditure  on  public  works 
not  urgently  required,  of  sumptuary  expenses,  of 
the  share  in  the  expenses  of  various  adminis- 
trative and  other  organizations,  &c. 

The  expenditure  shall  in  no  case  exceed,  either 
for  the  total  budget  or  for  any  chapter  thereof, 
the  sums  entered  in  the  budget  of  expenditure 
thus  revised,  save  in  exceptional  cases,  and  after 
corresponding  credits  have  been  duly  voted;  in 
such  cases  the  Reparation  Commission  shall  re- 
ceive immediate  notification. 

The  German  Government  shall  undertake  not  to 
transfer  to  local  budgets  any  service  or  category 
of  expenditure  at  present  included  in  the  budget 
of  the  Reich,  under  the  terms  of  the  draft  budget 
of  1922,  enclosed  with  the  note  of  Jan.  23,  1922. 
Control: 

The  German  Government  shall  draw  up,  in 
agreement  with  the  Reparation  Commission,  a 
scheme  for  the  control  of  the  expenditure  pro- 
vided for  in  the  budget,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  the  credits  from  being  exceeded  and  so 
as  to  show  clearly  the  actual  use  to  which  the 
funds  are  put.  The  Committee  of  Guarantees 
will  check  the  functioning  of  this  control. 

II. — Loan  and  Levy  on  Capital 

(a)  Internal  Loans: 

The  German  Government  shall,  before  April  30, 
1922,  prepare  a  scheme  for  the  issue  of  internal 
loans  other  than  treasury  bills  discounted  by  the 
Reichsbank,  and  for  an  amount  sufficient  to 
cover  the  budget  deficit  until  the  budget  can  be 
balanced  by  means  of  the  receipts  from  taxes. 

(b)  Foreign  Loans: 

The  important  question  of  loans  to  be  con- 
tracted by  Germany  in  order  to  enable  her  to  re- 
deem a  portion  of  her  capital  reparation  debt 
will  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  communica- 
tion. 

If    a    portion    of    Germany's    debt    cannot    be 


mobilized  by  such  loans  within  a  reasonable 
period,  the  German  Government  shall,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Reparation  Commission,  ex- 
amine the  measures  necessary  to  effect  a  capital 
payment  by  other  means,  in  particular  by  a  levy 
on  the  actual  movable  and  immovable  property 
of  Germany. 

III. — Migration   of   Capital 

The  German  Government  shall  submit  to  the 
Reparation  Commission,  before  April  30,  1922,  a 
scheme  for  preventing  the  abuses  in  the  exporta- 
tion of  capital. 

The  special  object  of  this  scheme  must  be  to 
render  more  effective  the  functioning  of  the 
organization  created  by  the  German  Government 
for  the  collection  of  the  foreign  currencies 
obtained  by  exports  and  services  of  every  kind, 
and  in  general  to  make  sure  that  the  value  of  ex- 
exports  is  returned  to  Germany. 
•  The  Committee  of  Guarantees  will  draw  up  with 
the  German  Government  a  scheme  for  the  strength- 
ening and  development  of  the  control  which  it  at 
present  exercises  over  exports  and  the  collection 
of  currencies,  to  such  extent  as  may  be  necessary 
to  insure  the  effective  supervision  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  jneasures  referred  to  above. 

Finally,  the  German  Government  shall  take  all 
possible  steps  to  obtain  the  return  to  Germany 
of  the  capital  already  exported. 

In  view  of  the  importance  which  the  Repara- 
tion Commission  attaches  to  the  question  of 
preventing  the  future  migration  of  capital  and  of 
ensuring  the  return  to  Germany  of  the  capital 
already  exported,  this  question  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  further  examination  separately  by  the 
Reparation  Commission.  The  application  by  the 
German  Government  of  the  supplementary  meas- 
ures which  the  Reparation  Commission  may 
think  it  necessary  to  require  is  one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  postponement. 

IV. — Autonomy  of  the  Reichsbank 

The  German  Government  shall  adopt,  in  time 
for  it  to  come  into  force  before  May  31,  1922,  the 
legislation  necessary  to  insure,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Reparation  Commission,  the  complete  in- 
dependence of  the  Reichsbank  from  the  German 
Government. 

V. — Statistics 

The  German  Government  will,  before  May  31, 
1922,  resume  the  preparation  and  publication  of 
its  economic  and  financial  statistics,  in  the  same 
form  and  at  the  same  intervals  as  before  the  war. 
It  will  also  prepare  at  such  intervals  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Reparation  Commission  in  each 
ease  any  new  statistics  or  any  new  presentation 
of  statistics  in  existence  before  the  war  as  the 
commission  may  consider  to  be  useful  with  a  view 
to  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  and  in  particular 
of  the  present  provisions. 

The  German  Government  shall,  in  collaboration 
with  the  Committee  of  Guarantees,  see  that  the 
statistics  are  presented  under  conditions  which 
will  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Reparation  Com- 
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The  German  Government  shall  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  committee  all  documents  and  in- 
formation necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of 
its  task,  and  shall  give  it  every  facility  for  carry* 
ing  out  the  investigations  required  of  it. 

VI. — Questions  in  Abeyance 

The  granting  of  the  postponement  is  also  sub- 
ject to  the  settlement,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Reparation  Commission,  of  certain  questions  now 
pending,  which  will  form  the  subject  of  a  further 
communication.       (Signed)  DUBOIS, 

DELACROIX, 
BRADBURY, 
d'AMELIO. 

German  Reaction   to   Demands 

As  narrated  in  the  May  Current  His- 
tory (page  207),  the  demands  formulated 
in  these  two  notes  of  the  Reparation  Com- 
mission made  a  profound  sensation  in  Ger- 
many, and  they  were  bitterly  denounced  by 
editors  and  publicists.  Amid  enthusiastic 
applause,  Chancellor  Julius  Wirth,  speak- 
ing before  the  Reichstag  a  few  days  later, 
declared  it  to  be  impossible  for  Germany 
to  raise  60,000,000,000  gold  marks  by 
taxation  before  May  31  [See  I,  A  (c)  of 
the  commission's  note  to  the  German  Chan- 
cellor] and  that  the  government  project 
comprised  under  the  so-called  tax,  or  fis- 
cal compromise,  whereby  fourteen  new 
tax  laws  were  to  be  promulgated,  repre- 
sented the  limit  of  taxable  power  which 
Germany  possessed.  Dr.  Walter  Rathe- 
nau,  the  Foreign  Minister,  confirmed  this 
view  on  March  9,  leaving,  however,  a  ray 
of  hope  in  his  concluding  words:  "The 
Reparation  Commission's  decision  of 
March  21  has  disappointed  us  most  griev- 
ously; the  door  to  negotiations,  however, 
must  not  be  closed."  Despite  these  em- 
phatic statements,  the  Reichstag  on  April 
4  passed  the  new  taxation  measures  under 
the  fiscal  compromise,  including  a  com- 
pulsory loan  of  1.000,00.000  gold  marks. 
The  tax  burden  thus  imposed  was  de- 
clared by  Andreas  Hermes,  the  Finance 
Minister,  to  be  without  parallel  in  his- 
tory; it  would  demonstrate  to  the  world, 
he  said,  that  the  German  people  were 
fully  prepared  to  assume  the  financial  ob- 
ligations growing  out  of  the  war.  No 
action  was  taken  to  raise  the  60,000,000,- 
000  gold  marks  by  taxation  in  excess  of 
the  fiscal  compromise;  the  Reparation 
Commission's  demand  that  the  Reichsbank 
be    freed    from    Government    control    was 


approved,  however,  a  few  days  later,  and 
finally  enacted  into  law  on  May  25,  1922. 

The  German  Government  on  April  10 
formally  rejected  the  commission's  de- 
mand that  60,000,000,000  gold  marks  be 
raised  before  May  31,  and  also  the  meas- 
ures of  allied  supervision  which  the  Com- 
mission insisted  upon. 

The  German  reply  declared  formally 
that  the  taxation  contemplated  by  the  fis- 

[  American  Cartoon] 


■^Dallas  News 
"  I'm   going  a-milking,    sir,"    she  said 


cal  compromise  was  as  heavy  as  the  Ger- 
man Nation  and  economic  system  could 
bear;  that  the  fall  of  exchange  (aug- 
mented, the  Chancellor  had  declared  in 
the  Reichstag,  by  the  commission's  note 
of  March  21)  necessitated  the  increase  of 
the  budgetary  figures  relating  to  the  prin- 
cipal taxes,  and  that  the  forced  loan 
would  have  the  effect  of  a  tax  levied  ex- 
clusively on  wealth.  The  demand  that 
Germany  provide  foreign  exchange  for 
reparation  payments  was  met  by  a  sugges- 
tion that  this  be  adjusted  by  a  foreign 
loan.  The  condition  of  allied  supervision 
was  rejected  as  an  impairment  of  German 
sovereignty. 

The  Reparation  Commission  in  Paris 
met  twice  on  April  12  to  consider  this 
rejection  of  its  most  important  terms.  Its 
reply  was  transmitted  to  Berlin  on  April 
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13.  The  allied  response  demanded  imme- 
diate and  drastic  increase  of  taxation  be- 
yond the  fiscal  compromise,  as  essential 
to  the  interests  of  Germany  herself;  the 
commission,  however,  was  willing  to  con- 
sider any  substitute  plan  the  German 
Government  might  propose.  A  foreign 
loan,  said  the  allied  note,  was  impossible 
until  Germany  had  made  a  serious  effort 
to     restore    her     internal     budget.       Ger- 

[American  Cartoon] 


—Rochester    Democrat    and    Chronicle 
HELPING  OUR  DEBTORS 

many's  refusal  of  these  two  vital  condi- 
tions, it  continued,  was  equivalent  to  a 
refusal  to  provide  foreign  currency  to 
meet  reparation  payments.  The  commis- 
sion denied  that  the  allied  plan  for  super- 
vision constituted,  as  the  Germans  had 
declared,  a  ground  of  complaint,  either 
under  the  Versailles  Treaty  or  on  the 
basis  of  previous  allied  assurances. 

The  Berlin  Government's  reply  to  this 
was  delivered  in  Paris  on  May  10.  It 
contained  a  reiteration  of  Germany's  in- 
ability to  raise  the  60,000,000,000  gold 
marks  by  taxation  before  May  31,  though 
the  Government  was  ready  to  discuss  with 
the  commission  feasible  ways  and  means 
of  carrying  out  this  project.  The  note 
insisted  on  its  view  that  a  foreign  loan 
was  indispensable,  in  view  of  the  German 


economic  situation  and  financial  obliga- 
tions. The  reply  did  not  refer  specifically 
to  the  allied  demand  of  financial  super- 
vision, though  it  offered  the  commission 
all  facilities  for  investigation. 

The  French  Government  characterized 
the  German  reply  as  "  evasive  "  and  the 
possibility  of  using  armed  force — in  short, 
of  a  new  invasion  of  Germany — again 
came  to  the  fore.  To  avoid  this  issue. 
Dr.  Andreas  Hermes,  the  German  Finance 
Minister,  went  to  Paris  toward  the  middle 
of  May  to  confer  personally  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Reparation  Commission. 
Though  Germany,  by  the  payment  on 
April  22  of  18,000,000  gold  marks,  and 
on  May  16  of  50,000,000  gold  marks  to 
Belgium,  was  fully  up  to  date  on  the 
schedule  laid  down  by  the  March  de- 
mands [see  the  commission's  schedule  in 
the  note  to  the  German  Government  under 
I  (a)],  the  French  Government  maintained 
that  Germany  must  say  "  yes  "  or  "  no  " 
to  all  the  demands  contained  in  that  com- 
munication by  March  31,  or  take  the  con- 
sequences. Little  information  was  given 
out  of  the  results  of  Dr.  Hermes's  nego- 
tiations in  Paris,  but  subsequent  events 
proved  that  he  had  finally  reached  an 
agreement,  based  on  the  understanding 
that  the  allied  demands,  including  both 
the  surtax  of  60,000,000,000  gold  marks 
and  allied  financial  supervision,  would 
eventually  be  accepted  by  Germany.  Bear- 
ing a  draft  of  this  agreement,  he  departed 
to  Germany  (May  24),  where  he  found 
a  difficult  situation  awaiting  him  in  Chan- 
cellor Wirth's  refusal  to  approve  the  ar- 
rangements made  in  Paris. 

The  Bankers'  Conference 

Meanwhile  all  eyes,  especially  German 
eyes,  were  turned  on  the  so-called  Bank- 
ers' Conference  in  Paris,  which  opened 
on  May  24  at  the  Hotel  Astoria,  the  home 
of  the  Reparation  Commission.  This  con- 
ference was  called  to  discuss — as  a  fi- 
nance sub-committee  under  the  auspices 
of  the  commission — the  feasibility  of  rais- 
ing an  international  loan  to  aid  Germany 
to  meet  her  reparations  payments.  Seven 
financiers  of  commanding  personality  in 
the  neutral,  allied  and  German  money 
markets  sat  down  together  in  one  of  the 
drawing  rooms  of  the  Astoria  and  began 
the    consideration    of    the    best    means    to 
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straighten  out  the  confused  economic  con- 
ditions in  Europe  by  arranging  a  widely 
distributed  international  loan  to  Germany. 
The  Chairman  of  this  financial  committee 
was  M.  Delacroix,  former  Premier  of  Bel- 
gium; the  Vice-Chairman  Signor  d'Amelio 
of  Italy.  The  other  members  were  Sir 
Robert  Kindersley,  one  of  the  Governors 
of  the  Bank  of  England;  M.  Charles  Ser- 
gent,  former  French  Under  Secretary  of 
Finance  and  President  of  the  Banque  de 
rUnion  Parisienne;  Dr.  G.  Visseering, 
President  of  the  Netherlands  Bank;  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan, '  the  New  York  banker, 
and  Herr  Bergmann,  former  German  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Finance. 

Germany's  hopes  that  she  would  find  a 
way  out  of  the  reparations  embroglio  be- 
fore May  31,  through  the  decision  reached 
by  this  Bankers'  Committee,  were  doomed 
to  disappointment.  Though  the  proceed- 
ings were  not  made  public,  it  was  defi- 
nitely known  from  the  outset  that  the  gen- 
eral opinion  had  been  that,  to  inspire 
confidence  in  a  German  loan,  whether  for 
SLOOO.OOO.OOO  or  for  $5,000,000,000,  in- 

[American  Cartoon] 


vestors  must  believe  not  only  in  Ger- 
many's ability  to  pay,  but  in  her  good-will 
to  pay.  This  view  was  voiced  with  espe- 
cial emphasis  by  American  bankers. 
Sessions  for  the  next  week  were  spent  in  an 
exhaustice  study  of  Germany's  financial 
and  economic  condition  in  collaboration 
with  the  German  expert,  Herr  Berg- 
mann. The  bankers  completed  their  study 
of  the  German  situation  on  May  26,  only 
to  come  up  against  a  dead  wall — the 
political  situation  hanging  on  the  German 
decision  due  on  May  31.  The  bankers  de- 
cided that  they  could  do  nothing  more 
until  Germany  accepted  in  full  the  condi- 
tions of  the  ultimatum  of  the  Reparation 
Commission  within  the  time  limit  set,  and 
also  gave  adequate  guarantees  that  the  in- 
flation of  Germany's  currency  would  be 
slopped  at  once.  After  announcing  this 
decision,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
May  31.  Herr  Bergmann  immediately 
telephoned  this  result  to  the  Berlin  Gov- 
ernment. 

With  this,  the  acceptance  by  the  Ger- 
man Government  of  the  allied  ultima- 
tum demands  of  March  31  be- 
came a  practical  certainty. 
Dramatic  scenes  had  been  re- 
porter between  Dr.  Hermes,  the 
Finance  Minister,  and  Dr.  Wirth, 
the  Chancellor,  on  the  former's 
return  from  Paris  on  May  25. 
Dr.  Wirth  was  especially  in- 
censed at  the  Finance  Minister's 
yielding  to  the  Reparation  Com- 
mission in  respect  to  Germany's 
balancing  her  budget  before  the 
issuing  of  an  international  loan, 
to  his  consent  to  taxation  over 
and  above  the  fiscal  compromise, 
and  to  some  sort  of  allied  finan- 
cial control.  The  Hermes  fac- 
tion, however,  was  strong,  and  in 
the  end  the  Chancellor  was  con- 
verted to  the  Hermes  point  of 
view — a  conversion  in  which  the 
decision  of  the  Bankers'  Confer- 
ence played  beyond  all  doubt  a 
prominent  part. 


■yiushnell-. 


— Central   Press   Association,    Cleveland 
FABLE    OF    THE    FOOLISH    FROG    THAT    TRIED    TO 
SWELL    UP    AS    BIG    AS    AN    OX 


Germany  Accepts  All  Con- 
ditions 

The  reply  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment to  the  allied  demands 
expressed      in      the     Reparation 
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[German   Cartoon] 


—Wahre  JaJcoh,  Stuttgart 

WIRTH  IN  DESPAIR 

Allies:    "Let  him   grumble!       We  will  do   well  as  long 
as  the  tub  leaks,  and  we  won't  let  him  repair  it." 


flight  of  German  capital  out  of 
the  country,  and  to  get  back  $2,- 
000,000,000  spirited  away  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years;  (5)  assure 
the  Reichsbank  autonomy  vis-a- 
vis the  Berlin  Government;  (6) 
resume  publication  of  Govern- 
ment fiscal  statistics. 

All  of  these  main  demands 
were  accepted,  though  in  some 
cases  under  certain  reservations. 
The  reply  enclosed  a  review  of 
Germany's  budget,  showing  that 
it  tended  to  balance,  and  stated 
that  revised  estimates  tended  to 
show  increased  revenue.  It  fur- 
ther stated  that  public  service 
subsidies  had  ceased,  and  that 
subsidies  to  reduce  the  price  of 
foodstuffs  were  less  than  1,- 
000,000,000  marks  in  1922,  as 
compared  with  17,500,000,000 
marks  in  1921.  It  declared  that 
expenditures  for  1922  were  24,- 
500,000,000  marks  less  than  the 
previous  year  and  gave  an  out- 
line of  further  economics 
planned,  which  were  to  be  under 
the  control  of  a  special  minister. 

On  the  second  and  most  im- 
portant demand  of  the  commis- 
sion, viz.,  that  Germany  halt  the 


Commission's  notes  of  March  21  was 
formally  dispatched  by  courier  on 
May  28,  and  delivered  in  Paris  on  May 
29.  Signed  by  Dr.  Wirth,  the  German  re- 
ply, which  was  made  public  on  May  30, 
one  day  before  the  expiration  of  the  time 
limit,  was  couched  in  an  extremely  con- 
ciliatory spirit,  and  was  pronounced  by 
the  Reparation  Commission  to  be  satisfac- 
tory in  its  acceptance  of  the  commission's 
full  demands.  Only  one  or  two  points  in 
the  reply  were  felt  by  the  commission  to 
need  elucidation. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  extra  taxa- 
tion, decision  on  which  was  temporarily 
deferred,  the  main  demands  of  the  Repa- 
ration Commission  were  these:  (1)  that 
Germany  reduce  her  expenditures,  and 
balance  her  budget;  (2)  halt  the  increase 
of  the  foreign  debt,  and  the  growth  of 
paper  money  circulation;  (3)  accept  al- 
lied supervision  of  her  efforts  to  this  end; 
(4)    take  measures  to  prevent  the  further 


[American   Cartoon] 


(jERMAny  Will  never  Pay  the 
prep^terous  rew>>rations im- 
posed on  her.  long  before^he 
treaty  espires  uo  foreign  sol- 
dier will  stand  guarp  on  the 
rhine.  txe  saar  valley,  the 

RUHR  REGION  ,  THE  POLISH 
RIOOR,  DAM2l<iANI>TMELAl 
PART  OF  ALSACE-LORRAINE  WILL 

RESTORED  To  THE 
AUSTRIA.  <5ERMAN  SLOVAKIA 
OT„£R  LOST  PROVINCES  WILL  JOIN 
THEIR  BRETHREN  UNDER  THE  FLA6 

Qf  A  THIRD 


-New   York   Evening  Mail 


ONE    OF   THE    REASONS    WHY    FRANCS 

ISN'T  ENTHUSIASTIC   ABOUT   FURTHER 

DISARMING 
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alarming  increase  in  her  floating  debt  by 
the  issue  of  paper  money,  the  note  replied 
thus :  "  The  German  Government  is  deter- 
mined to  make  most  strenuous  endeavors 
to  prevent  any  further  increase  of  the 
floating  debt.  It  is,  however,  convinced 
that  in  present  financial  conditions  such 
efforts  cannot  be  carried  through  unless 
Germany  receives  reasonable  assistance  in 
the  shape  of  a  foreign  loan."  Berlin 
agreed  "  provided  that  such  assistance  be- 
comes available  without  delay,"  that  the 
floating  debt  of  Germany  as  it  stood  on 
March  31  —  272,000,000,000  marks  — 
should  be  regarded  as  the  "normal  maxi- 
mum." This  agreement,  however,  was 
made  subject  to  the  condition  that  pending 
the  receipt  of  such  a  foreign  loan,  to  equal 
the  amount  of  reparation  payments  subse- 
quent to  April,  1922,  Germany  shall  issue 
amounts  in  paper  marks  to  equal  any  such 
payments.  When  the  foreign  loan  was 
collected  upon,  the  proceeds  would  be 
used  to  reduce  this  surplus  issue  back  to 
the  "normal  maximum."  Germany's  hope 
and  even  expectation  that  the  foreign  loan 
project  would  be  approved  by  the  Bankers' 
Committee,  and  speedily  go  through,  was 
easily  to  be  read  between  the  lines  of  these 
reservations. 

As  for  the  supervision  of  financial  meas- 
ures demanded  by  the  Allies,  the  German 
reply  accepted  this  condition  with  the 
understanding  that  it  shall  in  no  way  af- 
fect the  sovereignty  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment, or  violate  the  secrecy  of  the  pri- 
vate affairs  of  taxpayers.  It  agreed, 
however,  to  furnish  to  the  allied  committee 
guarantees  for  all  the  new  tax  and  other 
legislation,  and  to  report  regularly  on  the 
execution  of  the  promised  laws.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Guarantees  will  receive  full  re- 
ports on  German  finance  receipt  and  ex- 
penditure. 

Regarding  the  fourth  demand,  viz.,  that 
the  flight  of  capital  be  checked,  the  note 
stated  that  the  German  Government  re- 
gretted this,  but  had  as  yet  been  unable  to 
stop  it.  It  was  ready  to  consider  any  al- 
lied suggestions  as  to  the  best  means  of 
securing  the  return  of  evaded  capital. 

Autonomy  of  the  Reichsbank,  said  the 
reply,  had  been  guaranteed  by  the  law  al- 
ready referred  to  as  having  been  passed 
on  May  25.     To  fulfill  the  sixth  and  last 


demand,  Germany  agreed  to  resume  publi- 
cation of  Government  fiscal  statistics  as  be- 
fore the  war. 

Reply  Found  Satisfactory 

All  in  all,  the  reply  gave  the  Reparation 
Commission  almost  complete  satisfaction, 
as  was  evidenced  by  its  note  to  the  German 
Chancellor  dispatched  on  May  31,  together 
with  an  annex  giving  the  commission's 
formal  decision.  The  text  of  the  letter 
read  thus: 

The  Reparation  Commission  has  studied  at- 
tentively the  letter  of  the  German  Chancellor  of 
May  28  informing  it  of  measures  already  taken, 
and  of  new  measures  which  the  German  Gov- 
ernment undertakes  to  satisfy  the  conditions  laid 
down  by  the  commission  in  letters  of  March  31 
and  April  30  relative  to  the  partial  moratorium 
[the  French  word  used  is  "  surcis  "]  for  payments 
to  be  effected  during  the  year  1922  in  execution 
of  the  schedule  of  payments. 

Thoiigfi  regretting  that  the  German  Government 
did  not  commence  sooner  to  take  these  measures, 
and  noting  the  explanations  given  by  the  German 
Government,  the  commission  recognizes  that  what 
the  German  Government  has  already  done  and 
what  it  engages  itself  to  do  constitute  a  serious 
effort  on  its  part  to  respond  to  the  demands  of  the 
commission,  it  decides  in  consequence  to  confirm 
the  provisional  moratorium,  accorded  on  March 
21,  for  part  payments  to  be  effected  in  execution 
of  the  schedule*  of  payments  during  the  year  1922, 
said  moratorium  to  become  definitive  from 
June  1. 

The  commission  takes  note  that  the  several 
arrangements  envisaged  and  confirmed  may  be 
annulled  at  any  moment  if  the  comission  at  any 
Jater  time  is  convinced  that  Germany  has  failed 
to  fulfill  the  conditions  prescribed.  Without 
prejudice  to  its  general  powers,  which  it  reserves, 
the  commission  expressly  reserves  the  right  to 
annul  the  moratorium  if  at  any  moment  what- 
ever it  is  not  satisfied  with  the  progress  accom- 
plished in  the  settlement  of  questions  still  in  sus- 
pense, or  if  in  case  Germany,  failing  to  obtain 
the  aid  which  she  desires  by  means  of  an  exter- 
nal loan,  in  consequence  fails  to  execute  the  meas- 
ures relative  to  limitation  of  the  floating  debt 
specified  in  the  letter  of  the  Chancellor  of  May 
28,  and  in  case  other  arrangements  satisfactory 
to  the  commission  are  not  made  for  regulation  of 
questions  of  the  budgetary  deficit  and  floating 
debt. 

This  decision  means  in  plain  words  that 
the  reparations  obligations  demanded  un- 
der the  Versailles  Treaty  and  otherwise 
for  the  year  1922  will  be  provisionally 
scaled  down  to  720,000,000  gold  marks- 
minus  sums  already  collected — payable  as 
stated  in  the  commission's  note  of  March 
21   to  the   German   Government,   plus  the 
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payments  in  kind.  Thus  the  threatened 
crisis  of  May  31,  which  was  the  bogey  of 
the  Genoa  conference,  calmly  subsided 
into  an  amicable  agreement  under  which 
Germany  obtains  relief  from  demands  im- 
possible to  fulfill,  combined  with  a  hope 
of  receiving  a  loan  of  at  least  $1,000,000,- 


al  lied  supervision,  which  was  also  vigor- 
ously denounced  in  certain  German  news- 
papers. 

In  the  course  of  a  debate  in  the  French 
Chamber  on  May  30  M.  Poincare  denied 
that  he  believed  all  danger  of  a  crisis  with 
Germany    had    been    eliminated,    and    the 


[German  Cartoon] 


—Kladderadatsch,   Berlin 

"  My    Christian    heart    bleeds    at   the    sight    of    you,    poor 

Germania,    but    my   business   principles    prevent    me   from 

relieving  you  of  a  dollar  of  your  debts." 


000  to  meet  further  reparations  due.  The 
next  step  in  the  German  settlement  thus 
lay  with  the  Bankers'  Committee,  which 
was  notified  of  the  commission's  decision 
on  June  1.  It  immediately  resumed  its 
sessions,  and  started  the  actual  work  of 
organizing  the  loan  on  a  billion-dollar 
basis.  Thus  all  seemed  smooth  sailing  for 
the  mutual  hopes  upon  both  sides.  An  at- 
tempt by  the  German  Nationalists  in  the 
Reichstag  on  May  31  to  obtain  a  vote  of 
no  confidence  in  the  Wirth  reparations 
policy  was  rejected  by  a  considerable  ma- 
jority, and  the  Reichstag  then  adjourned  to 
June  13.  Most  of  the  opposition  came 
from  the  Stinnes  group,  the  objection  be- 
ing based  in  large  part  on  the  yielding  to 


French  Nationalist  fears  that  France's 
reparations  dues  would  be  scaled  down  by 
the  Bankers'  Committee  were  freely  ex- 
pressed. This  feeling  was  shared  by  the 
Premier  to  such  an  extent  that  at  the  ses- 
sion of  June  2  he  sent  to  Louis  Dubois, 
the  French  representative  on  the  Repara- 
tion Commission,  formal  instruction  that 
there  must  be  no  reduction,  or  even  discus- 
sion of  reduction,  of  France's  reparations 
claims,  should  this  be  suggested  by  the 
Bankers'  Committee  as  necessary  for  flota- 
tion of  a  German  loan.  M.  Poincare  him- 
self announced  this  action  in  the  Chamber, 
in  answer  to  the  criticism  that  the  Premier 
had  excluded  all  discussion  of  an  interna- 
tional loan  for  Germany  from  the  Genoa 
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discussions.     M.  Poincare's  reply  was  as 
follows: 

True,  because  the  Reparation  Commission  al- 
ready was  dealing  with  it.  But  further  I  wished 
it  excluded  because  I  thought  that  if  the  ques- 
tion of  an  international  loan  was  discussed  at 
Genoa,  it  might  become  dangerously  associated 
with  that  of  the  German  debt.  And  in  that  the 
Government  was  not  wrong,  for  already  around 
the  discussion  with  the  Reparation  Commission 
dangerous  attempts  are  being  made  to  make  in- 
ternational loans  dependent  on  a  new  amputation 
of  our  dues.  This  morning,  therefore,  in  fulfill- 
ment of  my  responsibility  as  Chief  of  the  French 
Government,  I  informed  the  representatives  of 
France  on  the  Reparation  Commission  that  they 
must  not  accept  any  such  proposal,  or  enter  on 
that  road. 


Presagers  of  misfortune  seized  on  the  ad- 
journment of  the  newly  convened  Bankers' 
Commission  after  a  single  session  to  pre- 
dict the  failure  of  its  activities.  The  as- 
signed reason  was  to  enable  the  committee 
to  obtain  from  the  Reparation  Commission 
further  information  respecting  the  security 
to  be  offered  for  the  loan,  and  also  to  gain 
contact  with  their  home  countries.  Despite 
all  forebodings,  it  was  generally  conceded 
that  the  prospects  of  a  final  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  whole  question  of  Ger- 
man reparations  were  brighter  than  they 
had  been  for  many  months. 


PADUA   UNIVERSITY'S   SEVENTH 
CENTENARY 


T^HE  University  of  Padua,  Italy,  cele- 
-■■  brated  its  seventh  centenary  from 
May  14  to  May  17,  1922,  and  scholars 
from  all  over  the  world  made  their  way  to 
this  medieval  city  to  pay  homage  to  a  uni- 
versity surpassed  in  age  only  by  the  Uni- 
versities of  Bologna  and  Paris.  This 
"  Studium  Generale,"  as  it  was  first  called, 
was  formed  in  1222  by  a  group  of  students 
from  the  University  of  Bologna.  As  origi- 
nally organized,  it  was  divided  into  two 
universities — one  for  the  "  ultramontani," 
or  non-Italians,  the  other  for  the  "  citra- 
montani,"  that  is,  the  Lombards,  Tuscans 
and  Romans.  Transferred  to  Vercelli  in 
1228,  it  returned  to  Padua  in  a  few  years, 
and  so  increased  in  influence  and  prestige 
as  a  centre  of  humanism,  and  especially  of 
medical    science,    that   by   the   seventeenth 


century  it  enjoyed  widespread  celebrity. 
The  policy  of  the  governors  was  so  liberal 
that  foreigners  were  called  to  the  rectorial 
chair.  Between  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
and  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centuries 
three  Englishmen  were  rectors  and  four 
Englishmen  pro-rectors.  Many  English 
students  also  found  a  home  in  a  special 
English  college,  founded  in  1446.  The 
presence  of  delegates  from  all  the  princi- 
pal British  universities  and  learned  so- 
cieties at  the  recent  celebration  thus  had  a 
special  significance.  Last  year  the  whole 
world  honored  the  memory  of  Dante  Ali- 
ghieri,  who  passed  to  his  rest  six  hundred 
years  ago.  This  year  it  is  Padua  Univer- 
sity that  reminds  civilization  of  what  it 
owes  Italy  for  inspiration  in  arts  and  let- 
ters, poetry  and  medical  science. 


GERMANY  SELF-CONVICTED 

By  Dr.  Heinrich  Kanner 

(Translated  from  the  German  by  Harriet  Betty  Boas) 

An  Austro-German  publicist's  study  of  the  secret  German  and 
Austrian  State  papers,  showing  by  the  words  of  the  Kaiser  and 
his  Ministers  themselves  that  they  willed  the  war 


[Second  Instalment] 


Editorial  Note — This  completes  the  transla- 
tion of  Dr.  Kanner's  important  historical  mono- 
graph, "Die  Neuesten  Geschichtsliigen "  ("The 
Newest  Historical  Lies"),  which  was  begun  in 
the  June  Current  History.  The  author,  an  Aus- 
trian, has  taken  the  official  documents  which 
came  to  light  when  the  imperial  Governments  of 
the  Central  Powers  were  oveiturned  after  the 
war,  and  has  used  them  to  lay  bare  the  exact 
truth  about  the  part  played  by  the  Berlin  and 
Vienna  Governments  in  forcing  war  and  thwart- 
ing all  peace  efforts. 

III. 

THE  mediation  activities,  which  form 
the  second  point  of  the  justification 
of  Messrs.  von  Bethmann  and  von 
Jagow,  were  only  of  a  secondary  nature, 
limited  to  catch  on  the  wing  the  mediation 
proposals  of  Messrs.  Grey  and  Sasonov,  to 
keep  back  part  of  these  proposals  in  order 
to  preserve  intact  their  ally's  energy,  of 
which  they  already  entertained  grave 
doubts,  and  to  transmit  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
posals to  Vienna  with  more  or  less  em- 
phatic recommendations.  When  one  com- 
pares the  German  with  the  Austrian  state 
documents,  both  of  which  are  complete, 
one  notices  with  amazement  that  only  a 
faint  echo  of  the  feverish  mediation  activi- 
ties of  the  Entente  statesmen  reached 
Vienna  by  way  of  Berlin. 

Berlin  served  as  a  damper  during  the 
period  when  Grey  and  Sasonov  were  direct- 
ing their  proposals  toward  Berlin  in  the 
mistaken  belief  that  the  Berlin  Government 
would  make  their  voice  more  audible  in 
communicating  with  the  Viennese,  who 
turned  a  deaf  ear.  Immediately  after  the 
ultimatum,  when  Austria's  opponents,  who 
had  not  yet  been  able  to  organize  them- 
selves, were  most  yielding,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  sign  that  the  Berlin  gentlemen 
even  delivered  the  messages  sent  through 


them.  Grey's  proposal  of  July  24  to  me- 
diate, and  likewise  his  proposal  of  a  con- 
ference on  July  26,  are  declined  by  them 
without  asking  Vienna,*  and  Grey's  pro- 
posal of  July  24  that  the  respite  be  ex- 
tended they  transmit  to  Vienna  with  a  mere* 
negative  recommendation  (as  above 
stated)  ;f  Sasonov's  above-mentioned  sug- 
gestions of  July  26  remain  unanswered. 

It  is  only  after  Herr  von  Bethmann,  on 
July  27,  has  read  Serbia's  answer,  which 
for  the  desires  expressed  by  Austria-Hun- 
gary is  in  the  main  so  satisfactory  (and 
therefore  all  the  more  unsatisfactory  for 
the  unexpressed  desires),  that  he  awakens 
from  the  tranquillity  with  which  he  has,  up 
to  now,  followed  the  apparently  cleverly 
thought-out  game  of  Count  Berchtold  and 
fears  (in  the  already  quoted  urgent  tele- 
gram of  July  28  to  Herr  von  Tschirsky), 
that  if  the  German  Government  clings  to 
its  previous  reserve  regarding  the  English- 
Russian  mediation  proposals,  "  the  odium 
of  having  been  guilty  of  causing  a  world 
war "  (Herr  von  Bethmann  fears  the 
odium,  but  not  the  world  war  itself),  might 
be  laid  at  Germany's  door. 

At  the  same  time  he  transmits  to  the 
Vienna  Government  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  pro- 
posal regarding  the  temporary  "  security 
pledge "  occupation  of  Belgrade,  which 
for  his  present  purpose  he  edits  with  the 
soothing  reservation  that  he  "  does  not 
wish  to  restrain  Au*stria."{  On  the  after- 
noon of  July  29,  however,  he  learns  from 
a  telegram  sent  by  the  German  Ambassa- 

*"  The  German  Documents  Relating  to  the 
Outbreak  of  the  War."  Compiled  by  Karl 
Kautsky;  edited  by  Count  Max  Montg-elas  and 
Professor  "Walter  Schiicking.  Charlottenburg, 
1919.  Referred  to  in  following  pages  in  the 
shorter   form    of    "  Doc." 

tSee  June  issue  of  Currrnt  History. 

JThe  German  Documents,  No.  323. 
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dor  in  London  [Lichnowsky] — one  must 
almost  assume  to  his  consternation — that 
Serbia  had  even  declared  itself  ready  "  to 
gulp  downi  also  Articles  5  and  6  of  the  Aus- 
trian note,  therefore  exactly  all  the  de- 
mands."* On  the  evening  of  that  same 
day  of  July  29  he  receives  a  second  tele- 
gram from  the  London  Ambassador,  in 
which  Grey  emphatically  requests  that  he 
(Bethmann)  be  asked  to  take  up  the  me- 
diation "  again."  Grey  furthermore  not 
only  makes  a  proposal,  similar  to  the  Kai- 
ser's, for  the  temporary  occupation  of  Bel- 
grade, but  also  presents  the  possibility  of 
the  participation  of  England  on  the  side  of 
Trance  and  Russia  in  case  of  the  outbreak 
of  a  war  between  the  great  powers,t  which 
Grey  "  characterizes  as  the  greatest  catas- 
trophe which  the  world  has  ever  seen." 
Ihen,  and  then  only,  does  Herr  von  Beth- 
mann, in  translating  this  Lichnowsky  tel- 
egram, begin  to  talk  seriously  to  the 
.Vienna  Government  (as  he  should  have 
done  from  the  beginning). J  This  is  the 
telegram  which  Herr  von  Bethmann  has 
utilized  for  his  vindication  in  his  speech 
in  the  Reichstag  on  Nov.  9,  1916. 

On  the  evening  of  the  29th  the  Berlin 
Government  receives  another  lamenting 
Job's  message.  The  Petersburg  Ambassa- 
dor reports  that  Sasonov  has  complained 
ihat  the  Vienna  Cabinet  "  categorically " 
declined  the  wish  of  the  Petersburg  Gov- 
ernment for  direct  parleys,  and  that  Saso- 
nov, furthermore,  upon  being  questioned, 
''  had  not  denied  immediate  pending  mo- 
bilization."§     This  telegram,  too,  the  Im- 


♦Doc.  No.  357.  In  the  Zeit  of  July  24,  1914, 
"  I  advised  the  Serbs  to  accept  the  ultimatum 
Immediately  '  with  good  grace  '  and  without  any 
change.  I  am  even  now  of  the  opinion  that 
this  would  have  been  best,  for  the  ultimatum 
•was  practically  impossible.  In  its  severest  de- 
mands it  would  have  remained  a  dead  letter, 
and,  so  far  as  it  proved  possible  of  execution, 
would  have  caused  the  Vienna  Government  un- 
ending difficulties,  not  only  in  its  relation  to 
Serbia  and  the  great  powers,  but  above  all  in 
its  effect  upon  all  the  Slavic  nationalities  in 
its  own   country. 

Nevertheless,  the  "World  War  would  have 
been  avoided,  at  least  so  far  as  this  incentive 
was  concerned,  and  the  South  Slav  problem  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  which  had 
been  turned  into  a  question  of  foreign  politics 
by  the  sabre-rattling  politicians,  would  have 
reverted  within  the  boundaries  of  internal  poli- 
tics, where  it  could  have  found  a  bloodless 
solution— for  all  of  which  I  took  sides  in  the 
Zeit  during  the  month  of  July,  1914,  as  well  as 
before." 

tDoc.  No.  368. 

JDoc.  No.  395. 

§Doc.  No.  365. 


perial  Chancellor  transmits  to  Vienna  in 
the  night  of  the  29th  to  the  30th,  but  this 
time  with  a  very  strong  appeal  to  the 
Vienna  Government,  according  to  which 
the  Berliners  do  not  want  to  "  be  dragged 
carelessly  and  without  regard  to  our  coun- 
sels (those  of  the  Berliners)  into  a  world 
conflagration."  This  is  the  telegram  which 
Herr  von  Bethmann  cities  for  his  vindica- 
tion, on  Aug.  19,  1915. 

These  two  mediation  deeds,  however, 
came  "  too  latej^  as  the  Kaiser  himself  re- 
marks in  his  marginal  note  on  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  resumption  of  the  direct 
conversations  between  Vienna  and  Peters- 
burg on  July  30.*  And  five  years  later, 
Kerr  von  Bethmann,  who  has  knowledge 
of  the  Kaiser's  reproving  remark  on  Aug. 
1,  1914,  is  still  in  the  mood  to  affirm  in 
his  book:  ''German  delays  are  therefore 
not  evident r^  In  the  face  of  such  utter- 
ances by  Herr  von  Bethmann  and  Herr 
\on  Jagow,  one  has  only  the  choice  of  as- 
suming maliciousness  or  lack  of  under- 
standing. 

The  German  statesmen,  when  they  take 
the  stand  in  their  own  defense,  claim  in 
all  three  mediation  "  successes "  in 
Vienna: 

1.  The  declaration  of  the  Vienna  Gov- 
ernment, repeated  on  July  27  after  long 
temporizing  and  choking  over,  that  it  did 
not  intend  any  territorial  conquests  in  Ser- 
I'ia — a  reservatio  mentalis — for  Vienna 
had  before,  as  well  as  after  (according  to 
Count  Hoyos's  revelations  on  July  5  in 
Berlin),  planned  the  partition  of  Serbia. 
Of  this  von  Bethmann  learned  again  on 
the  28th  from  a  London  report  to 
v'hich  he  made  the  marginal  note :  "  This 
equivocation  of  Austria  is  unhearable^X 
And  this  purports  to  be  a  successful  Ber- 
lin mediation! 

2.  The  resumption  of  the  direct  conver- 
sations between  Vienna  and  Petersburg, 
})ut  again  with  a  conclusion  that  neutral- 
izes the  premise,  viz.,  that  only  "  explana- 
tions "  of  the  ultimatum  could  be  under 
discussion,  and  that  Count  Berchtold 
"  must  decline  positively "  to  have  any 
discussion  regarding  the  separate  points  of 

♦Doc.  No.  433. 

tVon  Bethmann,   "  Observations  on  the  World 
War,"   p.  146. 
JDoc.  No.  301.     Austrian  Red  Book,  Part  II., 
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the  note  to  Serbia,  in  how  far  they  were 
justified,  &c.'"*  And  yet  the  former  Vice 
Chancellor,  Dr.  Helfferich,  writes  in  his 
war  book  that  the  Kaiser  and  the  Imperial 
Chancellor  had  succeeded  in  "  persuading 
Austria-Hungary  to  a  consideration  of  con- 
ciliation in  the  matter  of  the  ultimatum,"f 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Count  Berchtold 
had  "  definitely  declined  "  this.  So  here 
again  is  a  remarkable  result  of  Berlin  me- 
diation ! 

3.  The  acceptance  of  the  "  security 
pledge  "  proposal.  Upon  this  last  point 
Herr  von  Jagow  lays  the  greatest  stress  in 
his  book.  "  Vienna  actually  followed  our 
advice,"  he  jubilates.J  But  that  is  not  at 
all  true.  On  July  31  Emperor  Franz  Josef 
himself  replies  in  an  angry  tone  to  the 
German  Emperor's  security-pledge  propo- 
sal of  July  30 :  "  /  cannot  possibly  permit 
such  an  intervention  (of  the  Czar,  whose 
telegram  Emperor' William  had  quoted  for 
the  support  of  his  proposition).  I  realize 
fully  the  scope  of  my  resolves."§  In  this 
sense  also,  did  Count  Szogyeny  report  on 
that  same  day  to  the  Berlin  Foreign  Of- 
fice :  "  Based  upon  the  decision  of  the 
All-Highest,  it  is  decided  to  carry  through 
the  war  against  Serbia." |1  The  mediation 
proposal  presented  simultaneously  by  Kai- 
ser Welhelm  and  the  English  Government, 
however,  intended  that  war  should  not  be 
carried  through,  but  that  the  occupation 
of  Belgrade  (after  the  Serbians  had  va- 
cated) should  content  the  Austrians  suf- 
ficiently. In  the  Vienna  Joint  Ministerial 
Council  of  July  31,  which  conferred  upon 
these  "  most  urgent  and  most  emphatic  " 
Berlin  proposals.  Count  Berchtold  said 
that  "  his  Majesty  had  approved  the  pro- 
posal that,  though  we  should  carefully 
avoid  accepting  the  English  proposition  on 
its  merits,  we  should  display  a  friendly 
attitude  in  our  answer,  and  in  this  wise 
meet  the  desire  of  the  Imperial  German 
Chancellor  not  to  give  offense  to  the  (Eng- 
lish) Government."^  A  unanimous  reso- 
lution conceived  in  this  spirit  was  then  de- 
cided  upon.      And    yet    Herr    von   Jagow 

*Doc.  No.  448.  Austrian  Red  Book,  Part  III., 
No.  45. 

tHelfferich,  "  The  Antecedent  History  of  the 
World   War,"    p.   181. 

tVon  Ja&ow,  "  Causes  and  Outbreak  of  the 
World  War,"    p.    101. 

§Doc.  No.  482. 

II  Doc.  No.  498. 

^[Austrian  Red  Book,  Part  III.,   No.  79. 


says:  "  So  Vienna  followed  our  advice," 
and  adds  hypocritically,  "  Russia's  threat- 
ening of  our  security,  through  the  mobili- 
zation directed  against  us,  has  frustrated 
every  possibility  of  an  agreement  and  un- 
chained the  World  War."'==- 

But  even  if  Russia  had  not,  on  July  31, 
set  the  machinery  of  the  general  mobiliza- 
tion in  motion,  the  possibility  of  an  agree- 
ment would  have  been  wrecked  upon 
Vienna's  opposition.  Instead  of  complain- 
ing about  it,  the  German  statesmen  have 
every  reason  to  praise  the  Russian  general 
mobilization,  for  it  was  only  this  that  made 
it  possible  for  the  Germans,  throughout  the 
whole  five  years  of  war,  to  defend  their 
thesis  that  Vienna  was  ready  for  an  agree- 
ment on  July  31.  Had  Russia  not  mobil- 
ized, then,  during  the  further  course  of  the 
deliberations,  the  truth  (which  the  world 
only  now  learns  from  the  tardy  publication 
of  the  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  of- 
ficial documents)  would  have  revealed  it- 
self, that  Vienna  on  July  31  wished  only 
to  throw  dust  into  the  world's  eyes,  and, 
in  the  matter  itself — the  punitive  expedi- 
tion against  Serbia — had  not  allowed  it- 
self to  be  deflected  from  its  intentions  by 
a  hair's  breadth. 

But  on  the  German  side,  too,  things  look 
rather  shady  as  regards  the  famous  efforts 
at  mediation.  The  German  statesmen  are 
not  at  all  concerned  over  avoiding  blood- 
shed; on  the  contrary,  they  are  for  war 
against  Serbia,  even  urging  Austria-Hun- 
gary to  start  it  the  soonest  possible,  and 
they  are  bitterly  disappointed  when  they 
learn,  on  July  26,  from  the  Chief  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  General  Staff,  Baron 
Conrad,  that  Austria-Hungary,  "  only 
slowly  advancing,"  can  begin  the  forward 
march  against  Serbia  only  on  Aug.  12. f 
The  German  statesmen  are  only  for  the 
"localizing"  of  the  war,  viz.:  The  other 
powers  are  quietly  to  look  on  while  a 
State  with  a  population  of  52,000,000 
pounces  upon  one  of  only  4,000,000.  Lo- 
calization was  a  political  impossibility,  an 
absurdity.  Russia,  according  to  all  that 
had  gone  before,  was  morally  obligated  to 
assist  Serbia.  How  often,  in  previous 
years,  had  the  Austro-Hungarians  in  semi- 
official circles  jeered  at  the  Serbians,  pre- 

*Von  Jagow,  p.  101. 
tDoc.  No.  213. 
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dieting  that  their  protector  would,  in  the 
cnicia]  moment,  leave  them  in  the  lurch 
again,  just  as  at  the  Berlin  Congress  of 
1878.  Both  Kaiser  Franz  Josef  and 
Count  Berchtold  had  counted  from  the 
very  first  upon  Russia's  military  interven- 
tion. The  German  statesmen  also  set  this 
forth  as  an  obvious  assumption  in  the 
White  Book  of  August,  1914,  a  premise 
from  which,  in  view  of  the  European  al- 
liance system,  the  World  War  was  bound, 
by  irresistible  logic,  to  result. 

In  instructing  the  Prussian  envoys  to  the 
German  Federated  Governments  on  July 
28,HerrvonBethmann  declared,  in  an  open- 
jhearted  manner  and  tone,  that  Russia's 
right  to  champion  Serbia  was  unquestion- 
able.*. This,  however,  did  not  hinder  him 
from  asserting  to  Lichnovsky  and  Grey  in 
just  as  open-hearted  a  manner  on  this  same 
July  28  the  exact  opposite:  "  Just  as  little 
can  we  recognize  Russia's  right  or  that  of 
the  Triple  Entente  to  take  sides  in  favor 
of  Serbia  in  her  machinations  against  Aus- 
tria."! And  this  same  Herr  von  Beth- 
mann  rises  up  in  moral  indignation  at 
"  Berchtold's  underhanded  "  politics,  and 
over  his  "  equivocations." 

How  little  the  German  statesmen  were 
opposed  to  war  with  Serbia  may  also  be 
observed  from  the  following  fact:  When, 
on  July  25,  Herr  von  Jagow  transmitted  to 
Vienna  the  previously  mentioned  telegram 
of  the  London  Ambassador  (expressing 
Grey's  desire  for  a  prolongation  of  the  re- 
spite) in  the  anti-suggestive  style  already 
referred  to.  he  omitted  the  final  paragraph 
of  this  long  written  communique.  Ac- 
cording to  this  paragraph,  the  [British] 
Foreign  Office  "  has  grounds  for  believing 
that  Austria  has  seriously  underestimated 
Serbia's  powers  of  resistance;  in  any  case, 
it  will  be  a  long,  bitter  struggle,  which  will 
greatly  weaken  Austria-Hungary,  and 
through  which  it  will  bleed  to  death, "j 
Why  did  Herr  von  Jagow  strike  out  these 
sentences?  Probably  because  they  might 
have  frightened  Vienna  (whose  vacillation 
Berlin  always  feared )  and  led  her  to  aban- 
don the  campaign  against  Serbia. 

But  Avhen  Berlin  finally  realized  the  im- 
possibility of  localizing  the  war.  what  pur- 
pose have  the  further  mediation  efforts  of 
the    Berlin    statesmen?     Again,    not    the 

*Doc.  No.  307. 
tDoc.  No.  270. 
$Boc.   Ncs.   1-7  an.1  171. 


avoidance  of  bloodshed,  but  the  creation 
of  a  public  frame  of  mind  for  the  World 
War,  which  they  now  faced  resignedly,  and 
the  loading  of  the  odium  for  it  upon 
Russia.  When  Herr  von  Bethmann  on  July 
27  transmits  to  Vienna,  for  the  first  time, 
a  mediation  request  from  Grey  which  he 
could  not  again  decline  outright,  he  moti- 
vates it  with  the  distinctly  tactical  argu- 
ment that  "  we  must  appear  as  those  forced 
to  go  to  war."*  On  July  28  he  tells 
Vienna  that  he  sponsors  the  imperial  se- 
curity-pledge proposal,  explaining  that 
"  the  odium  of  having  been  guilty  of  the 
World  War  "  would  otherwise,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  German  people,  be  accounted  to  the 
German  Government ;  the  matter  in  Count 
Berchtold's  recommended  tentatives  in 
Petersburg  is  to  be  so  arranged  "  that,  if 
the  war  is  finally  not  to  be  avoided,  the 
conditions  involving  us  shall  be  amelio- 
rated as  much  as  possible,"f  in  order — 
concludes  Herr  von  Bethmann  in  a  perfect- 
ly business-like  tone — ■"'  to  corriger  la  for- 
tune." Very  intelligently  does  Herr  von 
Tschirsky  on  July  29  interpret  his  chief's 
orders  to  Count  Berchtold  with  the  words 
that  the  mediation  proposals  of  the  Im- 
perial Chancellor  are  "  absolutely  not  to 
be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  the  Im- 
perial Chancellor  wished  thereby  to  exert 
any  pressure  upon  Vienna,  or  to  restrain 
Austria-Hungary  from  action,"  but,  rather, 
that,  in  case  of  (a)  World  War,  "  Russia 
alone  is  to  be  blamed. "{ 

"  The  refusal  of  all  interchange  of  opiur 
ions  with  Petersburg,"  wires  Herr  von 
Bethmann  on  July  30  to  dilatory  Vienna, 
"  would  have  been  a  serious  error. "§  (A 
bungle  to  be  sure,  but  certainly  not  a 
crime.)  To  the  Kaiser  he  said  on  that 
same  day  that  his  urgings  to  Vienna  had 
for  their  purpose  "  to  increase  Russia's 
guilt." II       On  the  same  day,  again,  in  an- 

*Doc.   No.  277. 

•i^Doc.  No.  323.  This  note  the  German  Gov- 
ernment had  for  its  vindication  already  pub- 
lished in  the  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  of 
Oct.  12,  1914,  but  this  very  characteristic  last 
sentence  of  the  note,  which  betrays  the  inten- 
tion.'; of  the  Berlin  statesmen  was  omitted.  Fur- 
thermore, in  the  next  to  the  last  (as  revised,  the 
last)  sentence  of  the  note,  they  had  forged  into 
the  text  the  implication  that  Berlin  was  con- 
cerned over  "  preventing  "  a  World  War.  And 
Herr  von  Jagow  does  not  hesitate  to  quote  this 
note  in  its  mutilated  and  falsified  form  in  his 
recent  book  (page  122),  as  a  vindicating  docu- 
ment ! 
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other  telegram  (later  withdrawn  for  other 
reasons)  to  the  Vienna  Ambassador,  he 
says,  worriedly :  "  If  Vienna  declines  the 
last  Grey  proposition,  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  shove  upon  Russia  the  blame  for  the 
European  conflagration  now  about  to 
burst  forth."*  In  the  Prussian  Council 
of  Ministers  he  repeats  for  the  fourth  time, 
on  this  day  of  July  30,  that  the  reason  for 
his  mediation  activities  is  this:  "The 
greatest  stress  must  be  laid  upon  showing 
up  Russia  as  the  guilty  party."t  To 
"  shove  upon  "  Russia  the  guilt,  to  "  show 
up  "  Russia  as  the  guilty  party — these  ex- 
pressions are  not  taken  from  the  world  of 
truth,  but  from  a  world  of  pretense  and 
quasi-legal  dissimulation.  It  is  the  clever 
stage-management  of  the  World  War  with 
which  Herr  von  Bethmann  is  concerned, 
not  the  prevention  of  the  World  War  for 
which  Grey  repeatedly  takes  issue  in  such 
prophetic  words,  and  which  Sasonov  also 
occasionally  champions. 

In  a  similarly  narrow  groove  run  the 
personal  mediation  activities  of  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  II.,  about  which  so  much  has 
been  made  in  public  discussion.  He  de- 
mands of  the  Czar,  in  a  telegram  of  July 
29,  "  to  remain  in  the  role  of  a  spectator 
so  far  as  the  Austro-Serbian  war  is  con- 
cerned, without  dragging  Europe  into  the 
most  frightful  war  which  it  has  ever 
seen. "J  Thus  again  only  localization! 
Compare  the  irresistibly  pathetic  tone  in 
which  the  Kaiser  in  his  so  frequently 
quoted  telegrams  implores  the  Czar  and 
the  King  of  England  to  remain  quiet,  with 
the  timid  tone  (which  facilitated  a  declina- 
tion at  the  outset)  of  the  only  telegram — 
wisely  not  made  public  by  the  Kaiser's 
Government — which  the  Kaiser  sent  to 
Franz  Josef  in  the  course  of  the  mediation 
activities.  This  note,  dated  July  30,  refers 
to  the  Kaiser's  and  Grey's  "  security- 
pledge,"  and  reads  thus: 

The  personal  request  of  the  Czar  that  I  un- 
dertake a  mediation  effort  for  the  avoidance  of  a 
world  conflagration  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
world*s  peace  I  felt  I  could  not  decline,  and 
through  my  Ambassador  I  have  presented  pro- 
posals to  your  Government  yesterday  and  today. 
They  indicate,  among  other  things,  that  Austria 
should  proclaim  its  terms  after  the  occupation  of 
Belgrade  or  other  places.  I  would  be  most  thank- 
ful to  you  if  you  would  send  me  your  decision 

*Doc.  No.  359. 
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as   soon   as   possible.       In   true  friendship,  Wil- 
helm.* 

Not  a  word  of  recommendation,  to  say 
nothing  of  imploration,  as  in  the  telegrams 
to  the  Czar  and  to  the  King  of  England! 
And  yet,  after  this,  Herr  von  Bethmann 
says  in  the  Reichstag  session  of  Aug.  4, 
1914,  that  the  mediation  activities  in 
Vienna  were  conducted  "  in  a  manner 
which  went  to  the  extreme  limits  of  what 
our  alliance  conditions  could  endure! 
More  tamely,  submissively,  and  with 
greater  indecision  than  in  this  telegram, 
the  German  Emperor  probably  has  never 
spoken.  Kaiser  Franz  Josef  then  refused 
Wilhelm  II.  very  angrily,  as  we  have  al- 
ready stated. 

IV.— The  War  That  Was  Forced  Upon 
THE  World 

Herr  von  Bethmann  believed  that  his 
stage  management  was  a  success.  In  the 
Bundesrat  [Federal  Council]  session  of 
Aug.  1  he  solemnly  declared:  "We  did 
not  want  the  war;  it  is  being  forced  upon 
us,"f  the  phrase  which  he,  as  well  as  the 
Kaiser  and  the  other  Berlin  gentlemen, 
later  repeated  so  often  in  public.  The 
World  War  itself  they  did  not  "  want,"  but 
the  war  of  Austria  against  Serbia  they  did 
want,  and  that  was  bound  to  lead  to  the 
World  War.  This  result  they  knew  would 
follow;  moreover,  from  the  first.  Grey, 
Sasonov  and  their  own  Ambassador  Lich- 
nowsky  presented  the  fact  clearly  before 
their  eyes  in  cogent,  forceful  arguments, 
which    they    did    not    attempt    to    refute.lj: 

*Doc.  No.  437.  Wilhelm  II.  has  been  abso- 
lutely falsely  interpreted  by  the  German  paci- 
fists. Dr.  A.  H.  Fried,  pacifist  author,  wrote 
a  special  book  called  "  The  Kaiser  and  "World 
Peace  "  in  1910,  in  which  he  praises  "  the  paci* 
fist  era  of  William  II.  "  and  "  the  pacifist  ef- 
fectiveness "  of  his  Government,  and  expresses 
the  hope  that  William  II.  will  transform  the 
pacifist  ideal  into  a  reality.  Only  in  the  war 
did  Dr.  Fried  recognize  the  truth. 

tDoc.  No.  553. 

JFor  instance,  Lichnowsky  himself,  on  July 
23,  before  the  Austrian  ultimatum  became 
known,  in  a  private  letter  to  von  Jagow.  Com- 
pare the  German  Documents,  No.  161 ;  the  note 
cited  in  No.  218,  of  July  26 ;  Grey's  remarks  in 
Nos.  236,  266,  &c.  The  representative  of  Italy 
accredited  to  the  Rumanian  Government  at  that 
time,  Fasciotti,  as  early  as  July  20  expressed  to. 
the  German  Trade  Commissioner  at  Bucharest 
the  opinion  that  a  war  of  Austria  against  Serbia 
**  might  degenerate  into  a  world  war."  "  It 
is  understandable,"  he  then  said,  *'  that  Aus- 
tria, in  such  a  case,  would  demand  satisfaction 
in  Belgrade,  but  "—he  added  prophetically— 
"  this  satisfaction  would  have  to  be  so  consti- 
tuted as  to  be  acceptable  to  Serbia."  (Doc.  177.) 
The  Italian  diplomat  evidently,  already  at  that 
time,  from  his  vantage  point  in  Bucharest,  saw 
througlii  Berchtold's  not  very  delicately  con- 
ceived strategy',  and  yet  the  Berlin  statesmen 
want  to  approve  it,   even  to  this  day  f 
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When,  in  extremes,  they  desired  to  restrict 
Austria's  war  against  Serbia  to  the  secu- 
rity-pledge proposal,  they  knocked  against 
Austria's  opposition.  Count  Berchtold, 
as  revealed  in  his  note  to  Count  Szogyeny 
of  July  20,  had,  long  before  the  ultimatum, 
"  obtained  a  complete  political  under- 
standing with  the  German  Cabinet,"*  and 
also  with  the  German  Kaiser,  as  Count 
Berchtold  might  truthfully  have  added. 
To  this  Emperor  Franz  Josef  and  his  Gov- 
ernment clung,  and  for  that  reason  they 
declined  all  of  Berlin's  susequent  pro- 
posals to  stop  or  even  to  limit  their 
Serbian  war,  come  what  may;  and  this 
also  explains  the  modest  tone  in  which 
Berlin  presents  these  proposals  to  Vienna. 
Vienna  remained  true  to  the  Berlin  ar- 
rangement, and  kept  Berlin  nailed  tight  to 
the  mast.  Berlin  could  no  longer  retreat, 
even  if  it  had  seriously  wanted  to.  But  it 
did  not  wish  to  retreat.  F'or  what  it  really 
desired — the  Serbian  War  without  a  World 
War — ivas  a  practical  impossibility,  and 
the  impossible,  unattainable,  one  may  "  de- 
sire." but.  unless  one  is  irresponsible,  one 
cannot  ''  want  "  or  "  will  "  it.f  If,  for 
instance,  some  one  shoots  into  a  window 
and  kills  a  man  seated  at  the  window  and 
plainly  visible,  he  cannot  later  exculpate 
himself  before  the  judge  by  saying  that 
he  intended  shooting  only  at  the  window, 
and  not  at  the  man.  But  it  has  always 
been  one  of  the  Berlin  statesmen's  pecul- 
iarities to  wish  to  begin  the  shooting  and 
to  be  offended  against  the  other  fellow  if 
he  shoots  back.  They  did  not  desire  their 
own  defeat  and  internal  collapse,  and  sure- 
ly not  the  fall  of  the  Hohenzollerns,  the 
Hapsburgs  and  the  other  German  dynas- 
ties, and  yet,  for  all  that,  they  are  respon- 
sible for  these  facts  of  history  by  the  same 
law  of  causality  under  which  they  are  ac- 
tually responsible  for  the  World  War. 
Russia's  siding  with  Serbia,  and  the  Euro- 
pean complications,  had  already  been  fore- 
seen in  the  personal  letters  exchanged  be- 
tween the  two  Emperors  at  the  beginning 

*Austrian   Red    Book,    I'art   1,    No.   :;(). 

tThis  contradictory  "  willing  "  fits  in  very 
nicely  with  the  views  expressed  in  two  works 
published  independently  after  the  Kaiser's  fall 
and  dealing-  with  the  latter's  psychology.  Ac- 
cording to  the  authors,  Tesdorf  and  Tjiitz,  Wil- 
liam II.  suffers  from  periodical  insanity  and 
mental  defects.  But  what  shall  one  say  about 
the  von  Bethmanns  and  von  Jagows,  and  about 
the  others,  the  thousands  of  Germans  who  for 
five  years  repeated  religiously  this  insane  con- 
tradiction? 


of  July.  For  this  contingency  only  did 
Austria-Hungary  demand  Germany's  sup- 
port, and  for  this  only  did  Germany  prom- 
ise it.  To  conduct  a  war  against  Serbia 
alone,  Austria-Hungary  would  have  re- 
quired no  help. 

What  served  the  German  statesmen  dur- 
ing the  entire  war  as  the  most  popular 
argument  for  "  the  war  that  was  forced 
upon  Germany  "  was  the  official  Russian 
general  mobilization  of  July  31,  which 
meant  war,  according  to  the  way  they  pre- 
sented it,  and  had  to  be  replied  to  by  Ger- 
many with  the  ultimatum.  This  argument 
is  heavily  stressed  in  Herr  von  Bethmann's 
book.*  As  the  view  of  the  German  Chief 
General  Staff  has  always  been  accepted, 
and  until  now  has  silenced  all  criticism, 
this  argument  was  credited,  although  sound 
common  sense  did  not  see  why  mobiliza- 
tion had  to  mean  immediate  war,  when  so 
many  mobilizations  in  most  recent  history 
are  known  of^ — as,  for  example,  the  two 
Russian-Austrian  mobilizations  of  1909 
and  1912 — which  did  not  lead  to  war.  This 
conception  of  sound  common  sense  was 
formerly  espoused  by  Herr  von  Bethmann, 
too,  and  he  expressed  it  on  an  official  oc- 
casion of  great  importance  when  unofficial 
news  of  the  beginning  of  Russian  mobiliza- 
tion came  to  Berlin  and  "  was  accumulat- 
ing," in  the  session  of  the  Prussian  Minis- 
try of  State  held  on  July  30,  1914.  "  The 
mobilization  of  Russia,"  he  says,  "  even 
though  actually  declared,  should  not  have 
its  activities  compared  with  those  going  on 
in  Western  Europe.  The  Russian  troops 
could  remain  stationary  in  this  condition 
of  mobilization  for  weeks.  Russia  intends 
no  war,  but  is  forced  to  take  these  meas- 
ures only  by  Austria. "f  At  that  time  Herr 
von  Bethmann  evidently  hoped  that  he 
would  have  enough  time  before  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  through  his  mediation 
activities,  to  "  fix  the  blame  on  Russia  as 
the  guilty  party.''  as  he  said  in  the  Prus- 
sian Council  of  Ministers. 

When,  however,  on  the  next  day  (as 
Herr  von  Bethman  reveals  in  his  book), 
the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  Count 
Moltke,  in  contradicting  the  Minister  of 
War  von  Falkenhayn,  suddenly  demands 
the  declaration  of  war  upon  Russia,  Herr 
von  Bethmann  veers  about,  finds  that  the 


*Von  Bethmann,  p.  148,  &c. 
fDoc.  No.  45G. 
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Russian  mobilization  cannot  be  endured 
even  twelve  hours  longer,  as  it  proves 
Russia's  war-will,  and  so  the  Russian 
mobilization,  for  want  of  a  better  reason, 
becomes  the  means  to  "  fix  the  blame  on 
Russia  as  the  guilty  party,"  which  had  been 
the  sole  purpose  of  the  entire  diplomatic 
work  of  those  last  July  days. 

Another  argument  designed  to  prove 
that  the  Berlin  Government  had  no  war 
desires  or  intentions  has  been  discovered 
by  that  indefatigable  writer  of  World  War 
books,  Dr.  Helfferich.  "It  must,"  he 
wrote,*  "  be  apparent  to  every  observer 
who  enters  deeply  into  things,  that  no  at- 
tempts whatever  were  made  to  nail  our 
Italian  ally  down  to  neutrality  before  the 
ultimatum  was  delivered  in  Belgrade."  Dr. 
Helfferich  wrote  this  in  March,  1919,  when 
no  one  could  refute  the  statement  with  the 
official  documents  of  the  Central  Powers. 
Now  we  know  from  the  Austrian  Red  Book 
that  it  was  deliberated  upon  in  Berlin  and 
Vienna  as  to  whether  Italy  (as  the  third 
in  the  coalition)  should  be  initiated  into 
the  war  conspiracy;  but  because  Italy  was 
mistrusted,  and  there  was  no  absolute  cer- 
tainty of  her  "  discretion,"  the  decision  was 
made  not  to  initiate  her,  but  "  to  face  her 
with  a  situation  from  which  there  was  no 
escape."f 

The  credit  for  discovering  a  most  curi- 
ous argument  to  prove  the  innocence  of  the 
Berlin  Government  must  be  given  to  the 
former  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Herr  von 
Tirpitz.  He  asserts  that  the  Chancellor 
"  had  so  little  prepared  for  the  serious 
eventuality  that  co-operating  deliberations 
between  the  political  and  military  heads 
never  took  place,  either  relating  to  the 
political  strategical  problems  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  or  to  any  idea  of  the  pros- 
pects of  a  war."J  Herr  von  Tirpitz  wrote 
this  in  April,  1919,  undoubtedly  without 
any  thought  that  the  blasphemy  would  ever 
be  perpetrated  of  exposing  to  the  glances 
of  a  profane  world  the  secret  documents 
of  the  Foreign  Office.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  intercourse  between  the  General 
Staff  and  the  Foreign  Office  took  place 
mostly  in  Berlin,  verbally  and  telephonic- 

*Helfferich,  "  The  Antecedent  History  of  the 
World  W^ar,"  p.   185. 

tAustrian  Red  Book,  Part  1,  No.  16— Telegram 
of  Count  Berchtold  to  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Ambassador  in  Rome,  July  12,  1914 — The  Ger- 
man Documents,    Nos.  46  and  87. 

$Von  Tirpitz,    "  Reminiscences,"  p.  228. 


ally,  yet  the  documents  of  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse  contain  enough  to  refute  Herr  von 
Tirpitz's  mythical  theory  of  innocence. 
The  General  Staff  is  informed  of  all  im- 
portant steps.  For  instance,  the  Imperial 
Chancellor,  in  a  telegram  of  July  26  ad- 
dressed to  the  Kaiser,  refers  to  the  acquies- 
cence and  agreement  with  his  (the  Chan- 
cellor's) attitude  of  Chief  of  the  General 
Staff  Count  Moltke,  who  has  just  returned 
from  Carlsbad.*  Also,  the  Kaiser,  as 
stated  above,  communicates  on  July  28  to 
Count  Moltke  (at  the  same  time  as  the 
Foreign  Minister  von  Jagow  does  so)  his 
new  security-pledge  proposal. f 

Count  Moltke,  in  replying,  does  not 
limit  himself  to  his  own  department.  Un- 
asked, he  takes  the  initiative  of  telling  the 
Foreign  Office  his  opinion  in  politics^ 
while  the  contrary  case,  that  is,  that  the 
Foreign  Office  had  ever  expressed  an  opin- 
ion in  military  matters,  is  not  apparent. 
Thus  on  July  29  Count  Moltke  sends  to 
the  Imperial  Chancellor  a  long  dissertation 
with  the  significant  title  "  Interpretation 
of  the  Political  Situation."  Count  Moltke 
begins  thus:  "Austria's  forbearance  to- 
ward Serbia,  which  goes  to  the  point  of 
weakness  " ;  he  complains  about  "  Russia's 
interference,"  chants  of  the  "  deeply  rooted 
feelings  of  faithfulness  to  our  allies,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  traits  of  the  German 
soul,"  and  finally  wishes  "  to  be  enlight- 
ened as  soon  as  possible  "  as  to  whether 
there-  will  be  war  with  Russia  and  France.^ 

On  Aug.  2  Count  Moltke  develops  for 
the  Foreign  Office,  in  peremptory  lan- 
guage, a  long  program  as  to  what  it  (the 
Foreign  Office)  must  do  with  war  in  sight, 
in  all  the  enemy  and  non-enemy  countries. 
For  instance :  "  Japan  is  to  be  asked  to 
utilize  this  propitious  opportunity  to  satis- 
fy all  her  aspirations  in  the  Far  East,  pref- 
erably by  warlike  action  against  Russia 
while  that  country  is  tied  hand  and  foot 
by  the  European  war."§ 

Count  Moltke  seems  to  have  no  idea 
whatever  as  to  Japan's  political  status,  but 
that  does  not  prevent  his  indulging  in 
political  small  talk.  Savoring  even  more 
of  the  ale  bench  is  his  chatter  of  Aug.  4, 
before  England's  declaration  of  war,  when 
he  demands  of  the  Foreign  Office  that  it 

*Doc.  No.  197. 

tDoc.  No.  293. 

JDoc.  No.  349. 

§Doc.  No.  662. 
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instruct  England  that  the  issue  in  this  war 
is  "  the  preservation  and  conservation  of 
Germanic  culture  and  custom,  as  opposed 
to  Slavic  barbarism."*  But  before  the 
Foreign  Office  had  time  to  transmit  this 
culture  message  to  London,  England  had 
already  declared  war,  and  Count  Moltke 
now  annihilates  England  by  demanding 
(in  a  note  of  Aug.  5)  from  the  unhappy 
Foreign  Office  nothing  less  than  the  insur- 
rection of  India,  Egypt  and  the  Caucasus, 
while  he  on  his  part  reports  in  trenchant 
style:  "The  insurrection  of  Poland  is  al- 
ready being  prepared."! 

There  are  even  complete  drafts  of  notes 
to  be  addressed  to  the  Belgian  and  Dutch 
Governments,  which  Count  Moltke  writes 
for  the  Foreign  Office,  and  which  that 
office  dutifully  elaborates  and  trans-mits.| 
These  particular  matters  in  question  are 
not  by  any  means  of  a  purely  military  or 
negligible  nature;  they  deal  with  the  fate- 
ful note  with  which  the  German  Govern- 
ment announces  to  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment the  breach  of  neutrality,  and  which, 
after  the  Serbian  ultimatum,  is  the  most 
fateful  piece  of  diplomatic  writing  in  the 
World  War.  And  in  spite  of  all  this  evi- 
dence Herr  von  Tirpitz  wants  the  world 
to  believe  that  "  co-operating  conferences  " 
regarding  the  serious  situation  "  never 
took  place  between  the  political  and  mili- 
tary leaders  "! 

But  Herr  von  Tirpitz  has  still  another 
quasi-military,  but  completely  valid,  proof 
for  the  fact  that  "  our  Imperial  Govern- 
ment did  not  want  the  war,  for  from  the 
outset  it  was  convinced  that  we  could  not 
win."§  Just  think  of  it!  The  Imperial 
Government  must  have  heard  this  from  the 
General  Staff,  universally  recognized  in 
Berlin  as  omnipotent  and  infallible.  But 
how  did  Count  Moltke  evaluate  the  pros- 
pects of  the  war  during  the  critical  days? 
Regarding  this.  Count  Lerchenfeld,  the 
Bavarian  Minister  to  Berlin,  reported  to 
his  Government  as  follows:  ''Months 
ago^'  (!)  (he  writes  in  a  private  letter  of 
July  31  to  the  Bavarian  Premier.  Count 
Hertling)  "  the  General  Chief  of  Staff, 
Count  von  Moltke,  expressed  himself  to 
the  effect  that  the  time  was,  from  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view,   more  favorable  than 

*Doc.   No.   804. 

tDoc.    No.  876. 

JDoc.   Nos.  376   and   426. 

§Von  Tirpitz,   p.  236. 


it  would  ever  be  again,  as  far  as  the  future 
could  be  judged."* 

On  July  31  Count  Lerchenfeld  tele- 
phones to  Munich:  "Prussian  General 
Staff  looks  forward  to  war  with  France 
with  great  confidence;  counts  upon  being 
able  to  bring  France  low  in  four  weeks."f 

On  Aug.  2,  Count  Lerchenfeld  reports: 
"  It  is  possible  to  say  today  that  in  the 
impending  war  Germany  and  Austria  will 
oppose  the  entire  world.  In  spite  of  this, 
the  frame  of  mind  of  the  local  military 
circles  is  one  of  absolute  confidence."! 

On  Aug.  5  Count  Lerchenfeld  repTTrts  to 
Count  Hertling  the  following  utterance  of 
Count  Moltke  of  the  same  day:  ''One 
may  consider  it  as  lucky  that,  through  the 
murder  at  Serajevo,  the  mine  laid  by  the 
three  powers  (Russia,  England  and 
France)  has  already  exploded  at  a  time 
in  which  Russia  is  not  ready  and  the 
French  Army  is  in  a  transition  stage^ 
Against  the  three  States,  had  they  been 
on  a  complete  war  footing,  Germany, 
would  have  been  in  a  difficult  position. "§ 
Even  Austria  is  sure  of  victory.  "  Austria 
has  here  informed  us,"  Count  Lerchenfeld 
reports  further,  on  Aug.  5,  "  that  it  is  fully 
adequate  to  meet  every  attack  upon  its 
frontier,  and  that  it  is  even  numerically 
superior  to  the  army  drawn  up  against 
Galicia."|| 

All  these  big-mouthed  prophecies  of  the 
military  in  Berlin  and  Vienna  have  unfor- 
tunately not  proved  true.  All  the  stronger 
proof  are  they  for  the  war  desire  of  the 
two  Central  Powers,  not  only  as  regards 
Serbia,  but  the  "  whole  world."  They 
prove  also  the  Tirpitz  attempt  at  historical 
forgery.  And  yet  for  the  present  we  are 
limited  to  the  opinions  and  plans  of  the 
military  authorities  as  weakly  reflected  in 
the  official  documents  of  the  diplomats. 
The  impression  will  certainly  be  strength- 
ened if,  as  is  now  desirable,  those  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  preparation  of  the 
war  by  the  General  Staffs  and  War  Min- 
istries of  Berlin  and  Vienna  could  be 
made  public. 

And  now  let  us  contrast  this  picture  of 
war  confidence  and  war  lust  on  the  one 
side  with  that  visible  on  the  other  side — 


*Doc.,   Ac^donda  IV.,  No.   27. 
tDoc,  Addenda  IV.,  p.    158. 
JDoc,  Addenda  IV.,   No.  32. 
§Doc.,  Addenda  IV.,  No.    3r.. 
IIDoc,  Addenda  IV.,  No.    34. 
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the  Entente.  As  heretofore,  we  will  avoid 
drawing  upon  those  collections  of  official 
documents  published  by  the  Entente  States 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  which  might 
indeed  be  used  for  judging  the  intentions 
of  both  war  factions  during  the  war,  but 
whose  reliability  (even  though  wrongfully, 
in  all  probability)  has  been  contested  by 
the  German  statesmen.*  As  argumentum 
ad  hominem,  we  will  limit  ourselves  to 
the  collection  of  official  documents  of  the 
two  Central  Powers,  whose  completeness 
and  correctness  cannot  be  contested.  In 
these  documents  the  Ambassadors  of  the 
Central  Powers  report  to  their  Govern- 
ments about  the  intentions  and  opinions 
of  the  Entente  Powers.  The  things  re- 
ported, it  is  self-understood,  are  only  sub- 
jective impressions  of  these  chroniclers, 
who  were  to  a  certain  degree  prejudiced 
by  their  hostile  point  of  view,  and  would 
have  been  more  likely  to  attribute  evil 
plans  to  the  opponents  they  were  pledged 
to  observe,  rather  than  good  ones,  and  to 
aid,  rather  than  trouble  their  own  Govern- 
ments, in  whose  plans  they  were  initiated. 
For  that  very  reason,  however,  these  re- 
ports of  the  German  and  Austro-Hunga- 
rian  diplomats  are  all  the  more  convincing, 
for  they  report  what  surely  must  have  been 
very  difficult  for  them  to  send  home,  what 
they  certainly  decided  to  transmit  only 
after  careful  investigation  and  at  the  risk 
of  exciting  displeasure — namely,  favor- 
able details  about  the  lack  of  war  desire 
and  the  peace  intentions  of  the  Entente 
Powers. 

According  to  these  Ambassadors  Rus- 
sia, and  especially  England,  are  ceaseless- 
ly laboring  to  think  out  proposals  of  a 
mediatory  nature,  proposals  which,  though 
they  are  again  and  again  declined  by  the 
Central  Powers,  yet  are  serenely  and  con- 
stantly being  replaced  with  others  by  the 
Entente  Powers.  These  proposals  form 
the  main  material  of  the  diplomatic  ac- 
tivities of  the  Central  Powers  in  the  criti- 
cal twelve  days  between  the  Serbian  ulti- 
matum and  the  outbreak  of  the  World 
War.  Sir  Edward  Grey  is  especially  eager 
in  these  endeavors.  Herr  von  Bethmann 
recognizes  this  in  his  Reichstag  speech  of 
Aug.  3  and  in  the  White  Book,  which  ap- 
peared  simultaneously.     In   order  to  em- 
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phasize  his  proposals  more  intensely. 
Grey  made  things  hot  for  the  German  Gov- 
ernment by  leaving  it  in  no  doubt  that 
Austria-Hungary's  Serbian  war  would  lead 
to  a  great  European  war  as  its  inevitable 
consequence,  and  by  presenting  the  after 
effects  of  such  a  war  in  the  blackest  colors 
— a  view  which  may  have  been  looked 
upon  as  exaggeration  at  the  time,  but 
which,  unfortunately,  has  been  completely 
confirmed  by  the  facts.  I  will  quote  only 
one  of  his  many  utterances  and  those  of 
his  co-workers — the  remark  made  on  July 
24  to  the  German  Ambassador,  immedi- 
ately after  the  receipt  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  ultimatum — may  be  mentioned: 

The  danger  of  a  European  war  [he  said]  would 
become  an  immediate  issue  in  case  Austria  enters 
Serbian  territory.  The  consequences  of  such  a 
fourfold  war  [at  that  time  Grey  did  not  think  of 
England  and  Italy]  are  absolutely  incalculable. 
Whatever  may  be  the  outcome,  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain, that  a  complete  exhaustion  and  impoverish- 
ment will  ensue,  industry  and  commerce  will  be 
annihilated,  and  the  power  of  capital  destroyed. 
Revolutionary  movements,  as  in  the  year  1848, 
as  a  result  of  the  prostration  of  industry,  will 
be  the  consequence. 

That  he  also  warned  Austria  against  war 
with  Serbia,  stating  that  it  would  bleed 
itself  to  death,  we  have  already  mentioned. 
Add  only  to  this,  that  the  superior  mind 
of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.  wrote  opposite  this 
paragraph  just  one  word — "  Nonsense." 
"The  [English]  Minister,"  adds  Prince 
Lichnowsky  to  this  report  on  his  own  ac- 
count, "  is  certainly  endeavoring  to  do 
everything  to  prevent  a  European  im- 
broglio, and  could  not  conceal  his  very 
real  regret  at  the  challenging  tone  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  note  and  the  short  re- 
spite given."* 

Of  his  first  conference  with  Sasonov 
after  the  ultimatum,  the  German  Ambas- 
sador in  Petersburg,  Count  Pourtales, 
reported  on  July  25  that  the  Russian  Min- 
ister was  "  much  agitated,"  and  indulged 
in  "  limitless  complaints  "  against  Austria- 
Hungary. f  In  a  second  conversation,  on 
July  26,  Count  Pourtales  finds  Sasonov 
"  much  more  quiet  and  conciliatory,"  add- 
ing: "  He  emphasizes  with  much  hearti- 
ness that  nothing  is  more  remote  from 
Russia's  mind  than  a  desire  for  war,  and 
would  earnestly  entre^M:  us  to  find  a  solu- 
tion."     *     *     *t    
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But  how  about  the  Russian  military  cir- 
cles? Of  their  temper  the  German  Mili- 
tary Attache,  von  Chelius,  reports.  This 
is  the  official  upon  whose  notification  of 
Russian  mobilization  the  entire  argument 
of  the  German  statesmen  is  based.  Herr 
von  Chelius  sends  word  on  July  26  that 
the  "  monarchically  minded  superior  offi- 
cers of  the  Czar's  entourage,  who  were  in- 
clined toward  peace,  consider  that  a  tele- 
gram from  his  Majesty  the  German  Em- 
peror and  King  to  Emperor  Nicholas 
would  be  the  best  means  of  preserving 
peace."  Von  Chelius  indicates  the  mon- 
archical tenor  which  the  telegram  ought 
^to  have.*  On  the  basis  of  this  suggestion, 
such  a  telegram  is  drafted  on  the  evening 
of  July  26  or  on  July  27,  but  is  not  sent 
off.f  Why  not?  On  this  point  we  are 
enlightened  by  a  marginal  remark  of  the 
Imperial  Chancellor  (July  27)  on  the  tele- 
gram of  Count  Pourtales,  which  contains 
the  Chelius  suggestion.  The  marginal 
note  reads:  "  His  Majesty  does  not  desire 
to  send  a  telegram  to  the  Czar  for  the 
present."\ 

It  is  only  on  the  following  day,  the  28th, 
that  a  message  of  the  Emperor  to  the  Czar 
is  given  to  the  telegraph  office,  the  first 
of  the  series  which  the  German  statesmen 
later  referred  to  with  so  much  emphasis. 
So  it  is  to  be  credited  back  to  the  initia- 
tive of  Russian  superior  officers  of  the 
Czars  entourage,  a  fact  which,  it  is  true, 
the  candor  of  the  German  statesmen  con- 
cealed because  otherwise  the  weight  of 
consequence  would  have  been  impaired. 
Herr  von  Bethmann  in  his  book  is  actually 
bold  enough  to  attribute  the  telegram  to 
William  II. 's  "  personal  and  special  in- 
itiative,"§  though  the  Imperial  Chancel- 
lor's own  marginal  note  on  this  very  same 
document  testifies  to  the  exact  contrary! 
The  first  telegram  of  the  German  Emperor 
to  the  Czar,  as  is  well  known,  crossed  a 
similar  telegram  of  the  Czar.  But  no  one 
has  heard  that  the  military  men  of  the 
Kaiser's  entourage  gave  the  incentive  for 
it. 

When  the  telegram  of  the  Kaiser  arrives 
in  Petersburg  on  July  29,  the  Russian 
Major   General   of  the   Czar's   suite,   Tru- 
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betzkoi,  says  to  Chelius:  "Thank  God, 
a  telegram  from  your  Emperor,  but  I  fear 
it  is  too  late."  Chelius  then  talks  with 
Trubetzkoi  about  the  Russian  mobilization 
(which  has  now  eventuated)  against  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, and  gains  the  impression 
that  Trubetzkoi  "  was  fully  convinced  that 
Russia  had  acted  too  hastily.  When  I  told 
him,"  Chelius  continues,  "  that  he  must 
not  be  surprised  if  the  Germans'  fighting 
strength  were  mobilized,  he  broke  off 
aghast,  and  said  he  would  have  to  go  at 
once  to  Peterhof  (to  the  Czar,  to  bring  him 
the  bad  news)."  The  long  report  about 
these  and  other  observations  in  military 
circles  Herr  von  Chelius  concludes  with 
the  words:  "I  have  the  impression  that 
they  have  mobilized  in  fear  of  coming 
events,  and  without  aggressive  intentions, 
and  are  now  frightened  at  what  they  have 
done."  To  this  Kaiser  Wilhelm  wrote 
marginally,  "  Correct,  it  is  so."*  This, 
however,  does  not  hinder  the  Kaiser  from 
asserting  the  contrary  in  public. 

Another  evidence — from  the  German 
Ambassador  in  Paris.  Herr  von  Schoen 
reports  thus  on  his  first  conference  after 
the  ultimatum  of  July  24:  "The  French 
Minister  of  Justice,  who  is  taking  the  place 
of  the  absent  Premier,  was  very  evidently 
much  relieved  at  our  exhortation  that  the 
Austro-Serbian  conflict  be  settled  solely 
between  the  two  participating  parties." 

After  these  statements  of  the  German 
diplomats  ;t  let  us  hear  a  few  voices 
on  the  Austro-Hungarian  side  regarding 
the  Entente  Powers'  intentions.  We 
will  choose  here,  for  the  sake  of  com- 
pleteness, from  the  later  phase  of  the 
critical  period.  From  London  we  have 
the  report  of  Aug.  4  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Ambassador,  Count  Mensdorff, 
subsequent  therefore  to  England's  decla- 
ration of  war  on  Germany.  "  Sir  Edward 
Grey  told  me,"  telegraphs  the  Ambassa- 
dor. "  that  he  is  in  absolute  despair  that 
war  could  not  be  avoided.  Sir  Edward, 
who  is  pre-eminently  peace-loving  and 
who  hates  war,  is  totally  broken  up'"X 
And  later  still,  on  Aug.  7:  "Grey  is  in 
despair  over  the  fact  that  his  efforts  to 
maintain  peace  are  frustrated.  About  the 
war,  he  said  to  me  repeatedly,  '  I  hate  it, 
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I  hate  it.'  He  had  earnestly  hoped  that 
when  the  present  serious  danger  was  over- 
come, peace  might  be  guaranteed  for  years 
to  come.  *  *  *  Now  all  that  was 
wrecked,  and  a  widespread  war,  with  all 
its  horrible  and  revolting  consequences, 
had  broken  out.  I  believe  that  the  attack 
upon  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  has  ruined 
everything."* 

And  how  does  the  Austro-Hungarian  Am- 
bassador in  St.  Petersburg,  Count  Szapary, 
judge  the  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Sasonov,  who,  taken  together  with 
Grey,  was  the  second  of  the  wicked  men 
whom  the  statesmen  of  the  Central  Powers 
later  denounced  to  their  peoples  as  the 
instigators  of  the  war?  On  July  29 
Count  Szapary  reports  after  a  conversation 
with  Sasonov :  "  My  impression  was  that 
the  Minister,  in  tune  with  the  prevailing 
lack  of  desire  [of  Russia]  to  get  into  a 
conflict  with  us,  is  clutching  at  straws  in 
the  hope  that  there  may  still  be  the  possi- 
bility of  an  escape  from  the  present  situ- 
ation."! That  was  already  after  the  of- 
ficial mobilization  of  Russia  against  Aus- 
tria-Hungary. On  July  30,  Count  Szapary 
telegraphs:  "  The  Minister  dreads  the 
war  as  much  as  does  his  imperial  mas- 
ter."{  When  Count  Szapary,  on  July  31, 
brings  Sasonov  the  news  that  Count  Berch- 
told  "  has  at  last  become  sufficiently  molli- 
fied to  agree  to  resume  direct  conversa- 
tions "  with  him  (which  Sasonov  and  Grey 
had  desired),  he  says  that  "  M.  Sasonov 
was  considerably  relieved  at  my  announce- 
ment, and  seemed  to  attach  an  exagger- 
ated significance  to  it."§ 

From  Paris,  again,  we  hear  from  Count 
Szeczen  on  July  30:  "  Many  people  here, 
including  those  in  Government  circles,  de- 
sire peace,  and  would  like  arguments 
which  they  could  use  against  Russian  and 
local  war-baiters."||  And  the  German 
Kaiser  himself  says  on  Aug.  1  to  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador,  Count 
Szogyenyi,  that  '*  he  has  the  impression 
that  France  is  frightened  to  the  highest 
degree  over  Germany's  mobilization.  Un- 
der these  conditions  he  (Kaiser  Wilhelm) 
was    determined    to    settle    accounts    with 
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France  with  what  he  hoped  would  be  a 
complete  success."* 

So  it  is  not  France  who  wants  to  "  set- 
tle accounts"  with  Germany;  it  is  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  H.  who  wants  to  "  settle  ac- 
counts "  with  France,  force  the  war  upon 
France,  and  for  the  very  reason  that 
France  fears  this  settling  of  accounts,  fears 
this  war!  That  is  what  the  German  Kaiser 
says  on  Aug.  1  to  one  of  the  initiated,  who 
keeps  it  secret.  But  what  does  he  say  pub- 
licly, three  days  later  (on  Aug.  4),  in  the 
Reichstag,  beforfe  the  whole  world,  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  in  his  speech  from 
the  throne,  with  which  he  introduces  the 
war  announcement?  "  In  self-defense 
■which  has  been  forced  upon  us,  with  a 
clean  conscience  and  clean  hands,  we  seize 
the  sword." 

This  statement,  before  one  cannon  shot 
is  fired,  and  with  the  Kaiser  at  the  head 
of  the  column,  begins  that  fabrication  of 
historical  lies  which  was  continued  during 
the  war  by  world-wide  propaganda,  and 
which  has  not  by  any  means  found  its  end 
with  the  war.  On  the  contrary,  the  lies 
have  been  continued  after  the  defeat,  by 
the  guilty  statesmen  and  the  military,  with 
renewed  zeal ;  according^  to  the  intention  of 
their  creators,  they  were  not  intended  to 
come  to  an  end,  and  would  never  have 
found  one  so  soon,  had  not  an  unexpected 
event  entered  in.  This  event,  more  of  a 
surprise  even  than  all  the  other  surprises 
of  the  war,  more  surprising  than  defeat 
and  revolutions,  more  unforeseen  than  all 
else,  is  the  publication — after  long  resist- 
ance and  much  hesitating,  and  under  pres- 
sure of  the  public  opinion  of  the  world — - 
of  the  secret  documents  of  the  State  ar- 
chives in  Berlin  and  Vienna. 

V. — End  of  the  War  Lies 

Why  did  not  the  German  and  Austrian 
Governments,  similarly  to  the  English, 
French,  Russian,  Belgian,  Italian  and  Ser- 
bian Governments,  immediately  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  publish  their  official 
documents  relating  to  the  war's  prelim- 
inary history  in  a  collection  of  some  com- 
pleteness? Because  they  knew  of  the 
skeleton  in  their  house,  their  own  secret 
documents;  because  they  knew  what  these 
documents  contained:  because  their  guilty 
conscience    forbade    their    permitting    the 
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world  to  obtain  a  look  into  these  docu- 
ments of  theirs.  Thus  the  phrase  cf  Em- 
peror Wilhelm  in  his  mendacious  speech 
from  the  throne  oh  Aug.  4,  1914  (which 
was  destined  not  only  to  be  his  last  speech, 
but  the  last  speech  from  the  German 
throne),  the  phrase  regarding  the  "de- 
fense forced  upon  us,"  of  the  "  clean  con- 
science "  and  of  the  "  clean  hands,"  is  the 
first  and  fundamental  falsification  of  fact 
in  this  war.  Germany's  "  clean  con- 
science "  was  a  lie,  and  upon  a  lie  was 
based  this  "  clean  conscience." 

With  a  guilty  conscience  and  unclean 
hands  Wilhelm  II.  and  his  counselors  en- 
tered into  this  war,  which  was  not  forced 
upon  them;  was  not  an  act  of  self-defense, 
but  an  anticipative  war,  by  means  of 
which  the  military  opportunists  of  the 
Great  General  Staff  wanted  to  profit  by 
what  they  considered  the  favorable  mili- 
tary situation.  This  must  have  been  plain 
already  during  the  war  to  every  unpreju- 
diced critical  observer;  today  it  is  docu- 
mentarily  proved.  With  it  the  campaign 
of  historical  lies  introduced  on  Aug.  4  by 
the  Kaiser  in  his  throne  speech  and  con- 
tinued by  his  Ministers  in  their  memoirs 
until  long  after  the  war  has  come  to  a 
definite  conclusion,  which  is  of  the  same 
character  as  the  result  of  the  war  itself. 

Wilhelm  II.  and  his  regime  have  lost 
this  war  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  that  waged 
by  shot  and  shell.  They  are  mentally 
beaten,  not  by  the  enemies,  whose  collec- 
tion of  official  documents  we  have  here 
purposly  omitted  from  our  consideration, 
but  by  their  own  documents;  beaten  by 
their  secret  self-revelations,  by  an  argu- 
mentum  ad  hominem  against  which  they 
can  find  no  contradiction.  They  have 
passed  judgment  upon  themselves  mor- 
ally; they  have  convicted  themselves.  Be- 
tween their  assertions  and  those  of  the 
enemy  statesmen  there  were  formerly  gaps 
of  contradiction  that  appeared  impossible 
to  bridge,  and  from  tliese  gaps  has  re- 
sulted a  twofold  view  of  the  historical 
truth  regarding  the  origin  of  the  war.  Just 
as  completely  as  did  the  German  people 
believe  in  their  statesmen's  representa- 
tions, the  people  of  the  Entente— and  with 
them  most  neutrals — believed  in  those  of 
the  Entente  statesmen;  each  side  accused 
the  other  of  lies  and  falsifications,  and 
there  was  no   recognized  criterion  of  the 


truth.  With  the  publication  (not  foreseen 
by  the  old  German  statesmen)  of  the  Ger- 
man documents  relating  to  the  causes  of 
the  war's  outbreak,  and  with  that  of  the 
Austrian  Red  Book,  this  criterion  has  sud- 
denly been  presented,  and  the  German 
statesmen  are  caught  in  the  lie  with  their 
own  rashly  written  and  prematurely  pub- 
lished books  and  memoirs.  The  Central 
Powers'  collection  of  documents  and  the 
enemy's  agree  in  the  presentation  of  the 
main  facts;  the  chasm  between  the  con- 
ception there  and  here  has  closed.  From 
now  on  there  exists  a  truth  regarding  the 
preliminary  history  of  the  World  War, 
which  is  testified  to  by  friend  as  well  as 
foe  in  documentary  evidence. 

That  is  good  and  right.  A  frightful 
paradox  would  have  destroyed  in  every 
lover  of  humankind  all  belief  in  human- 
ity, would  have  annihilated  every  hope  of 
the  power  of  truth  and  justice,  if  the  his- 
torical lies  of  Wilhelm  II.  and  of  von 
Bethmann,  von  Jagow,  von  Tirpitz,  Helf- 
ferich  and  all  the  other  innumerable  as- 
sistants had  remained  unrefuted;  if  the 
historical  liars  had  succeeded  in  falsify- 
ing history  and  in  upholding  the  myth 
that  in  this  greatest  of  all  wars,  truth,  jus- 
tice, clean  conscience  and  clean  hands  were 
conquered,    shattered,   annihilated! 

What  an  abyss,  impossible  to  span, 
would  have  opened  among  all  peoples  if 
there  had  permanently  remained  two 
truths  about  the  war,  two  conflicting,  war- 
ring, historical  presentations,  as  the  his- 
torical liars  wanted  it!  What  discour- 
agement would  have  seized  upon  all 
righteous  souls  if  they  were  compelled  to 
recognize  that  men  cannot  even  agree  and 
unite  upon  such  a  gross  and  palpable  se- 
ries of  facts  as  those  relating  to  the  pre- 
liminary history  of  the  war!  Would  not 
this  dual  historical  writing — that  of  the 
Central  Powers  and  that  of  the  Entente 
Powers — have  been  an  intellectual  contin- 
uation of  this  horrible  war  unto  the  end 
of  time?  Would  it  not  have  separated 
Germany,  as  the  only  survivor  of  the  Cen- 
tral Powers,  for  all  time  to  come  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  made  her  stand 
out  in  most  unhappy  contrast?  Would  it 
not  have  added  to  the  physical  and  indus- 
trial ruin  which  this  war  has  brought  upon 
humankind,  the  disintegration  of  human 
intelligence,  the  breaking  up  of  the  funda- 
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mental  conception  of  all  human  thinking; 
would  it  not  have  destroyed  the  one  sole 
power  of  comprehension  common  to  all 
men:  the  belief  in  truth? 

For  that  reason,  the  publication  of  the 
German  and  Austrian  war  documents  is 
a  redeeming  act  which  in  itself  would  jus- 
tify the  revolution  (without  which  the 
publication  would  have  been  impossible) . 
Rather  let  me  say  that  it  will  justify  the 
revolution  if  the  German  people  make  their 
own  this  deed  of  their  Government  which 
was  not  entirely  voluntary  or  free  from 
doubt;  and  if  they  do  not  leave  unused 
and  moldering  in  the  libraries  the  docu- 
ments which  have  been  lifted  out  of  the 
dust  of  the  archives  to  the  light  of  day. 
It  is  the  affair  of  the  German  people  to 
take  unto  themselves  and  to  absorb  these 
documents  whose  contents  reconcile  man- 
kind. Through  this  the  German  people 
will  obtain  a  moral  conviction  in  common 
with  their  former  enemies  as  to  the  cause 


of  the  war;  they  will  bridge  over  these 
contradictions  which  the  German  war  mak- 
ers fabricated,  intensified  and  interposed 
between  the  German  people  and  other  peo- 
ples, and  thus  cement  anew  the  chain  of 
civilized  nations  where  links  were  burst 
apart  by  the  World  War. 

This  is  the  exalted  task  devolving  upon 
the  German  people.  They  will  be  able 
to  fulfill  it  only  when  their  intellectual 
leaders,  their  historians,  politicians^ 
teachers  and  writers,  recognize  this  task 
rightly  and  do  their  part  in  presenting  in 
such  manifold  ways  as  to  be  comprehen- 
sible and  available  to  all  circles  and  to 
reach  the  deepest  strata  of  the  German 
people,  this  treasure  of  historical  truth  and 
righteousness  and  justice — these  official 
German  documents.  To  this  great  work 
of  the  illumination  and  agreement  of  all 
peoples,  which  ought  now  to  begin,  this 
writing  is  intended  to  be  a  slight  contribu- 
tion. 


THE  NEGRO  IN   AMERICA 

By  J.  E.  Hunter 


To  the  Editor  of  Current  History: 

I  read  with  great  interest  the  article  by 
Major  Moton  of  Tuskegee  in  the  May 
Current  History  on  "  The  Status  of  the 
Negro  in  America."  But  I  am  prompted 
to  ask,  Did  the  author  write  as  an  author- 
ity of  negrodom  or  as  one  desirous  of 
pleasing  the  benefactors  of  Tuskegee? 
There  are  thousands  of  negroes  in  Ameri- 
ca today  who  are  anxious  ^  know  how 
Major  Moton  can  judge  the  race  by  the 
standards  of  a  Tuskegean  environment. 
While  we  admit  the  splendid  work  this  in- 
stitution is  carrying  on  among  our  South- 
ern brethren,  yet  no  negro  with  intelli- 
gence can  allow  the  progress  of  his  race 
to  be  gauged  by  a  school  that  does  not  be- 
long  to   a   category   befitting   his   intelli- 


gence and  ability.  The  South  does  not 
represent  the  negro  in  America.  Any 
State  or  Territory  that  seeks  to  deprive  a 
race  of  its  manhood  is  surely  no  fitting 
place  to  standardize  the  progress  or 
achievements  of  that  race.  The  writer 
cannot  agree  with  Major  Moton  on  his 
agencies  for  uplifting  the  race.  We  are 
tired  of  institutions  and  organizations  that 
preach  continuously  of  our  lot  after  death 
and  that  store  up  paraphernalia  for  our 
obsequies.  Give  us  institutions  and  so- 
cieties that  spell  economic  futurity  for  our 
race;  enterprises  that  will  make  every  ne- 
gro boy  and  girl  feel  that  life  has  a  mis- 
sion for  them,  and  not  derision  and  con- 
tempt from  the  rest  of  the  world  as  being 
non-producers  and  parasites. 
164  West  132d  Street,  New  York,  May  29,  1922. 
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PROVISION  for  a  regular  army  of 
132,000  men  and  12,500  officers  was 
made  on  May  23  by  the  Senate  Mili- 
tary Committee,  which  virtually  completed 
revision  of  the  annual  Army  Appropria- 
tion bill.  House  appropriations  were  in- 
creased by  the  Senate  committee  about 
$46,000,000.  A  contest  with  the  House 
was  predicted,  in  view  of  the  House  limita- 
tion of  the  army  to  115,000  men  and 
11,000  officers.  Although  the  committee 
provided  appropriations  for  133,000  men, 
the  bill  would  authorize  a  maximum  per- 
sonnel of  140,000.  This,  it  was  aid,  would 
give  the  War  Department  some  latitude  in 
recruiting  to  fill  gaps  caused  by  enlistment 
expirations. 

The  Child  Labor  law  on  May  15  was  de- 
clared invalid  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.     The  law,  enacted  in  1919, 


was  intended  to  regulate  the  employment 
of  children  in  any  mill,  cannery,  workshop, 
factory  or  manufacturing  establishment 
under  the  age  of  14,  or  in  any  mine  or 
quarry  under  16  years,  by  imposing  an 
excise  tax  of  10  per  cent,  upon  the  net  an- 
nual profits  of  those  employing  such  la- 
bor. It  was  attacked  on  the  ground  that  it 
attempted  to  regulate  an  exclusively  State 
function,  in  violation  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  Tenth  Amendment,  and  was  de- 
fended as  a  mere  excise  tax  levied  by  Con- 
gress under  its  broad  power  of  taxation 
conferred  by  the  Federal  Constitution. 

The  opinion  was  delivered  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Taft,  with  no  dissent  announced.  The 
case  was  discussed  at  length,  in  view  of 
previous  decisions  involving  questions 
bearing  upon  the  taxing  power  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  law  was  held  invalid  as  an 
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attempt  by  Congress  to  regulate  through 
its  taxing  powers  something  entirely 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  various 
States  in  the  exercise  of  their  police 
powers.      [See  article  on  page  617.] 

Unions  Can  be  Sued 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  held 
on  June  5  that  under  Sections  7  and  8 
of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  action  could 
be  brought  against  labor  unions  for 
damages  caused  by  their  strikes,  and  that 
the  funds  they  had  collected  for  strike 
purposes  could  be  levied  upon  for  dam- 
ages. The  decision,  rendered  in  the  cele- 
brated Coronado  coal  case,  one  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  labor  litigation  ever 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  heaviest  blows  union  labor  ever 
sustained,  for  labor  leaders  have  con- 
sistently maintained  that  strike  funds  never 
would  be  liable  as  damages  and  that  suits 
could  not  be  brought  against  unions  as 
entities.  The  case  was  that  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  against  the 
Coronado  Coal  Company  of  Arkansas.  Al- 
though the  important  principle  set  forth  in 
an  opinion  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Taft 
was  adverse  to  labor  unions,  the  union  was 
the  actual  victor  in  the  issue.  The  Supreme 
Court  found  that  the  national  organization 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  was  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  strike,  but  solely  District 
21  and  its  included  locals,  and  that  the 
case  against  the  district  organization  would 


have  to  be  retried  in  the  Arkansas  Fed- 
eral Courts  because  it  had  not  been  proved 
that  the  district  local  interfered  with  inter- 
state commerce,  as  had  been  charged. 

Lower  Freight  Rate  Ordered 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on 
May  24  handed  down  a  decision  ordering 
a  general  horizontal  reduction  of  10  per 
cent,  in  freight  rates  below  the  figures 
which  became  effective  on  Aug.  26,  1920. 
Passenger  rates  were  not  changed,  and  the^ 
surcharge  on  Pullman  fares  was  retained. 
It  was  proposed  to  have  the  new  rates  be- 
come applicable  on  July  1,  and  carriers 
were  requested  to  notify  the  commission  by 
May  31  whether  the  decision  was  accept- 
able or  not.  The  reductions,  marking  the 
conclusion  of  an  exhaustive  investigation 
begun  last  Fall  into  the  reasonableness  of 
freight  levels,  affect  virtually  all  classes 
of  traffic.  Agricultural  products  are  ex- 
cluded, however,  because  a  reduction  of 
16  1-2  per  cent,  on  grain  products  and  hay 
became  effective  on  Jan.  1,  1922.  The 
commission  ruled  that  this  decrease  should 
stand,  but  that  the  10  per  cent,  horizontal 
reduction  now  ordered  should  not  be  added 
to  it.  The  new  reduction  also  will  re- 
place the  10  per  cent,  reduction  on  a  num- 
ber of  other  agricultural  products  which 
was  made  supplementary  to  Aug.  26,  1920, 
and  expired  on  June  30,  1922. 
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'  Cut  in  Railroad  Wages 

The  United  States  Railroad  Labor  Board 
by  an  order  issued  May  28  cut  $48,000,000 
from  the  annual  payroll  of  the  railways, 
effective  July  1.  The  decision  affected  ap- 
proximately 400,000  maintenance  of  way 
employes  and  ordered  a  reduction  of  13.2 
per  cent,  in  the  prevailing  rates.  On  June 
6  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  ordered  a  new 
wage  cut  of  7  cents  an  hour  for  railway 
shop  mechanics  and  9  cents  for  freight  car 
""  knockers,"  thus  practically  cutting  $60,- 
000,000  a  year  from  the  pay  of  400,000 
shopcrafts  workers.  The  decision,  effective 
July  1,  made  the  total  payroll  saving  for 
the  railroads  amount  to  approximately 
$110,000,000.  Following  this  announce- 
ment came  the  decision  of  the  heads  of 
eleven  railroad  employes'  unions  in  confer- 
ence at  Cincinnati  to  order  strike  votes,  re- 
turnable thirty  days  from  the  announce- 
ment of  wage  cuts,  as  fast  as  these  were 
ordered  by  the  Labor  Board.  Their  lead- 
ers predicted  that  they  would  vote  for  a 
strike. 

The  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  in  an 
analysis  of  wages  scales  made  public  May 
15  stated  that  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  paid  an  average  salary  of  $4,508  to 
7,354  general  officers  in  railroad  service  in 
1916,  while  in  1920  the  number  of  general 
officers  had  increased  to  8,659,  with  an 
average  salary  of  $5,422,  or  an  increase  of 
20  per  cent,  over  1916.    The  bureau  says: 

The  number  of  division  officers  in  railroad 
service  in  1916  was  10,070,  and  they  received  an 
average  salary  of  $1,998,  while  in  1920  the  num- 
ber in  service  had  increased  to  13,363,  and  the 
average  salary  to  $3,319— or  an  increase  of  66 
per  cent. 

A  comparison  of  the  increases  in  the  salaries 
paid  to  the  general  and  divisional  officers  with 
the  increases  paid  to  railroad  employes  shows 
that  the  later  during  the  years  1916  to  1920  re- 
ceived increases  averaging  101  per  cent.,  while 
railroad  shop  men  in  1920  received  wages  which 
were  119  per  cent,  higher  than  those  of  1916. 

A  tabulation   of  these  increases   is  as  follows: 

P.C. 
Inc. 

1111(1.  1920.         1916- 

Av.  S.        Av.  S.        1920. 

General    officers $4,508  $5,422  20.7 

Division    officers    1,998  3,319  66.1 

Assistant       engineers       and 

draftsmen    .    1,125  2,132  89.5 

Clerks,  messengers,  &c 863  1,615  87.1 

M.  of  W.  and  S.  foremen..  1,132  2,272  100.7 

All   shopmen    939  2,039  119.8 

All  employes  892  1,820  101.0 


Complete  figures  for  the  average  wage 
paid  to  labor  in  all  industries  in  1916 
were  not  available  for  comparison,  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion of  Agricultural  Inquiry,  dated  Oc- 
tober, 1921,  railroad  labor  in  1917  re- 
ceived higher  wages  than  any  other  in- 
dustry except  transportation  by  water. 
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Dissolution  of  Lines  Ordered 

Dissolution  of  ownership  and  control  of 
the  Central  Pacific  Railway  by  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Company  was  ordered  on  May 
29  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  iri 
an  opinion  delivered  by  Justice  Day.  The 
decision  in  the  case,  which  was  the  last  of 
the  railroad  merger  suits  before  the  Court, 
held  that  the  two  lines  were  competitive. 
Justice  McKenna  delivered  a  short  dissent- 
ing opinion.  The  Court  directed  that  a 
decree  be  entered  severing  the  control  of 
one  line  by  the  other  through  stock  owner- 
ship or  lease;  but  in  accomplishing  that 
end,  so  far  as  compatible,  the  mortgage 
lien  of  the  Union  Trust  Company  of  New 
York  was  to  be  protected. 

The  several  terminal  lines  and  cut-offs 
leading  to  San  Francisco  which  have  beeri 
constructed  or  acquired  during  the  unified 
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control  of  the  two  systems  for  convenient 
access  to  the  bay  and  to  the  principal  ter- 
minal facilities  about  the  bay  should  be 
dealt  with,  the  Court  declared,  "  either  by 
way  of  apportionment  or  by  provisions  for 
joint  or  common  use,  in  such  manner  as 
will  secure  to  both  companies  such  full, 
convenient  and  ready  access  to  the  bay  and 
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to  terminal  facilities  thereon  that  each 
company  will  be  able  freely  to  compete 
with  the  other,  to  serve  the  public  ef- 
ficiently and  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
the  legislation  under  which  it  was  con- 
structed." A  like  course  should  be  pur- 
sued, Justice  Day  added,  "  in  dealing  with 
the  lines  extending  from  San  Francisco 
Bay  to  Sacramento  and  to  Portland,  Ore." 

Abolishing  the  Twelve-Hour  Day 

Abolition  of  the  twelve-hour  day  in  the 
steel  industry  was  favored  by  forty-one 
steel  company  executives  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  who  were  guests  at  the  White 
House  on  May  18,  and  who  were  asked  by 
President  Harding  to  consider  the  matter. 
By  formal  resolution,  the  steel  men  au- 
thorized Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  five  to  make  a  careful  in- 
vestigation  of   the   matter   and   report   its 


conclusions  to  the  industry.  The  confer- 
ence with  the  President  lasted  until  nearly 
midnight.  Judge  Gary,  who  had  been 
designated  as  spokesman  to  the  press,  then 
made  this  statement: 

This  meeting  was  called  by  the  President  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  is  practicable  to  abolish  the 
twelve-hour  work  day.  The  President  stated  that 
he  did  not  desire  to  interfere  with  the  natural 
and  legitimate  progress  of  business,  nor  to  do 
anything  except  to  insist  that  the  industry  meet, 
if  possible,  what  seemed  to  be  a  strong  public 
sentiment. 

He  gave  opportunity  to  all  present  to  express 
their  views  on  the  subject  under  inquiry.  Advan- 
tage was  taken  freely  of  this  invitation.  After 
full  and  frank  discussion,  in  which  it  was  ap- 
parent all  favored  abolition  of  the  twelve-hour 
day,  if  and  when  applicable,  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  that  a  committee  of  five  from  the  steel 
industry  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  to  make  careful  and  sci- 
entific investigation  and  report  to  the  steel  in- 
dustry their  conclusions  and  recommendations. 
The  meeting  was  harmonious  and  was  partici- 
f.ated  in  by  Secretaries  Mellon,  Hoover  and  Davis, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  much  good  may  result. 

Judge  Gary  explained  that  his  statement 
was  not  intended  to  represent  President 
Harding's  views,  but  rather  his  own.  The 
personnel  of  the  committee,  Judge  Gary 
said,  would  not  be  decided  upon  until  he 
returned  to  New  York. 

Bonus  Bill  Before  Congress 

The  Soldiers'  Bonus  Bill  was  reported  to 
the  Senate  by  Senator  McCumber,  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee,  on  June  8. 
When  Senator  McCumber  presented  the 
bill  he  made  a  speech  describing  it  as 
"  nothing  but  an  American  bill."  He  in- 
formed the  bonus  advocates  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  that  they  should  share  in  the 
glory  of  passing  the  measure.  The  tariff 
bill,  he  said,  was  a  partisan  measure,  but 
the  bonus  was  non-partisan  and  American. 
He  announced  that  in  a  day  or  two  he 
would  probably  move  to  lay  aside  the  tariff 
bill  in  order  to  expedite  the  passage  of  the 
bonus.  With  the  bill  Senator  McCumber 
submitted  a  long  report  in  which  the  total 
amount  which  the  people  will  pay  in  taxes 
for  its  enactment  was  estimated  at  $3,845,- 
659,481. 

Senator  Underwood,  Democrat,  from 
Alabama,  spoke  for  the  small  group  of 
bonus  opponents.  Republicans  as  well  as 
Democrats,  declaring  that*  in  his  opinion, 
the  cost  would  be  between  six  billions  and 
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seven  billions,  adding  that  if  the  bill  were 
passed  it  would  not  only  work  injury  to 
the  American  people  as  a  whole,  but  would 
prove  to  be  a  hardship  in  the  end  to  the 
very  men  it  proposed  to  help. 

Senator  McCumber  explained  that  an 
attempt  had  been  made  to  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum the  actual  cash  payments  under  the 
bill  during  the  next  three  years,  while  the 
Treasury  is  engaged  in  refunding  the  near- 
ly seven  billions  of  maturing  Government 
obligations.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
bonus  for  those  three  years  was  $242,000,- 
000. 

This  measure  differs  somewhat  from  the 
House  bill  and  very  widely  from  the  Idouus 
bill  that  was  reported  to  the  Senate  last 
year  and  later  sent  back  to  the  Finance 
Committee  at  the  request  of  President 
Harding.  The  most  important  change  from 
the  original  measure  is  the  elimination  of 
the  cash  bonus  and  reclamation  features. 
As  now  drafted  the  bill  would  give  each 
veteran  the  right  to  select  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing plans: 

Adjusted  service  pay,  but  only  if  his  adjusted 
service  credit  did  not  exceed  $50. 

Adjusted  service  certificate  with  bank  and 
Government  loan  provisions. 

Vocational   training   aid. 

Farm  and  home  aid. 

Land  settlement  aid. 

The  estimated  cost  for  each  of  these 
plans  is  $16,000,000  for  the  cash  pay- 
ments, $3,364,909,481  for  the  adjusted 
service  certificates,  $412,425,000  for  farm, 
home  and  land  settlement  aid  and  $52,- 
325,000  for  vocational  training.  The  ex- 
penses under  vocational  training  and  the 
cash  bonus  would  end  in  1925,  under  this 
estimate,  and  those  for  farm,  home  and 
land  settlement  aid  in  1929.  Expenses 
under  the  certificate  plan  would  continue 
to  1966.  [See  article  by  Captain  MacNider 
in  the  opening  pages  of  this  magazine.] 

The  Coal  Miners'  Strike 

Secretary  Hoover  announced  on  June  1 
that  the  efforts  which  the  Administration 
was  making  to  prevent  a  heavy  increase  in 
coal  prices  when  the  pinch  should  be  felt, 
because  of  the  strike  in  the  bituminous 
mines,  promised  to  meet  with  a  large  meas- 
ure of  success.  Operators  controlling  near- 
ly 85  per  cent,  of  the  output  in  the  produc- 
ing fields,  he  said,  had   agreed  to  accept 


$3.50  a  ton  for  run-of-mine  coal  as  a  maxi- 
mum, with  differentials  fixed  according  to 
the  Garfield  plan.  There  was  every  reason 
to  hope,  Mr.  Hoover  added,  that  there 
would  be  no  $8  or  $10  coal,  as  was  the  case 
during  the  last  strike. 

The  operators  of  non-union  mines  and 
other  operating  mines  who  consulted  with 
Secretary  Hoover  asserted  that  when  the 
demand  came  they  probably  could  deliver 
six  million  tons  or  more  each  week.  Should 
business  activities  continue  to  advance  on 
the  present  scale,  this,  even  in  addition  to 
the  coal  in  storage,  would  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements, but  would  prevent  a  crisis, 
especially  if  the  price  to  the  consumer 
were  kept  down  t<  a  reasonable  level.  The 
attitude  of  a  large  majority  of  the  oper- 
ators was  distinctly  encouraging  to  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

A  survey  of  the  nation-wide  coal  strike, 
made  public  May  28  by  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America, 
showed  that  514,500  miners  had  quit  work, 
including  117,000  who  are  non-union.  The 
report  also  warned  that  there  was  no  sign 
to  indicate  an  early  break  in  the  strike, 
and  that  reserve  fuel  supplies  were  rapid- 
ly diminishing.  Of  the  non-union  miners, 
it  was  stated,  probably  about  121,000  were 
at  work,  producing  4,000,000  of  the  8,000,- 
000  tons  of  coal  which  the  country  re- 
quires weekly.  The  reserves  above  ground, 
which  amounted  to  63,000,000  tons  on 
April  1,  had  been  reduced  to  'below  40,- 
000,000  tons.  The  report  declared  that  the 
principal  cause  of  idleness  and  intermit- 
tent employment  in  the  industry  was  over- 
development. While  labor  was  the  larg- 
est single  item  of  cost  in  the  production  of 
coal,  the  report  said,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  from  the  consumer's  point  of 
view  not  labor  but  transportation  and  mid- 
dleman's profits  were  the  larger  items. 

William  Blizzard,  charged  with  treason 
in  connection  with  the  armed  march  of 
miners  in  Logan  County  last  Fall,  was 
found  not  guilty  by  a  jury  at  Charles 
Town,  W.  Va.,  on  May  27.  The  jury  had 
been  out  6  hours  and  10  minutes  when 
it  returned  the  verdict. 

Blizzard,  28  years  old,  former  miner, 
is  President  of  a  sub-district  of  the  union 
mine  workers.  He  was  indicted  with  fifty- 
two  other  men,  mainly  union  officials  and 
members  or  sympathizers  with  the  miners' 
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union,  on  the  charge  of  treason  against 
West  Virginia  as  a  result  of  last  Summer's 
disturbances  in  Southern  West  Virginia. 
The  indictment  was  one  of  sixteen,  includ- 
ing charges  of  murder,  insurrection  and 
conspiracy,  and  involving  several  hundred 
men.  When  hearing  of  these  cases  began, 
nearly  five  weeks  ago,  the  treason  charge 
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EVERY  LITTLE  DETAIL  HAS  BEEN  AT- 
TENDED TO  EXCEPT  CATCHING  THE 
RABBIT 


was  picked  as  the  first  for  trial  and  Bliz- 
zard as  the  first  defendant. 

Agree  on  Muscle  Shoals 

Henry  Ford's  proposal  to  develop  the 
Government's  vast  power  and  nitrate 
projects  at  Muscle  Shoals,  Ala.,  received 
conditional  approval  of  the  House  Military 
Committee  on  June  3,  when  it  was  ordered 
reported  to  the  House  with  a  recommenda- 
tion that  it  be  accepted  in  the  form  agreed 
to  in  committee.  The  action  was  taken  by 
a  vote  of  12  to  9,  and  was  interpreted  by 
committeemen  generally  as  being  in  effect 
only  the  preliminary  skirmish  to  what 
promised  to  be  a  bitterly  contested  battle 
between  the  advocates  and  opponents  of 
the  Ford  offer  in  the  House.  In  arriving 
at  its  final  decision  the  committee  decided 


to  eliminate  from  the  properties  covered 
in  the  Ford  offer  the  steam  plant  at  Gar- 
gos,  Ala.,  and  agreed  that  W.  B.  Mayo  and 
J.  W.  Worthington,  representatives  of  the 
Detroit  manufacturer,  ought  to  have  the 
language  changed  relating  to  the  manu- 
facture of  fertilizers.  In  all  other  respects* 
the  Ford  offer  was  fully  approved. 

Steel  Men  Halt  Merger 

Representatives  of  five  of  the  indepen- 
dent steel  companies  considering  a  merger 
were  understood  to  have  informed  Attor- 
ney General  Daugherty  at  a  conference 
held  in  Washington  on  May  24  that  the 
projected  consolidation  would  not  be  con- 
summated until  the  Department  of  Justice 
had  been  fully  advised.  Responding  to  a 
request  of  the  Attorney  General,  represen- 
tatives of  the  Briar  Hill  Steel  Company, 
the  Steel  and  Tube  Company  of  America, 
the  Midvale  Steel  and  Tube  Company,  the 
Inland  Steel  Company  and  the  Republic 
Iron  and  Steel  Company  spent  two  hours 
in  executive  session  with  Mr.  Daugherty 
and  officials  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

The  steel  men  afterward  refused  to  dis- 
cuss the  results  of  the  conference,  except 
to  say  that  they  did  not  expect  to  meet  the 
Attorney  General  again.  "  The  Attorney 
General  has  us  hog-tied,"  was  the  reply  of 
Judge  J.  B.  Kennedy  of  the  Briar  Hill  Com- 
pany to  a  question  as  to  whether  the  steel 
men  planned  to  continue  with  their  merger 
project.  The  Department  of  Justice  issued 
a  statement  which  said,  among  other 
things,  that  "  it  was  agreed  that  the  merger 
shall  not  .be  consummated  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  hearing  and  investigation.'* 

Immigration  of  Germans 

According  to  a  report  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  for  Immigra- 
tion, dated  May  17,  German  immigrants 
have  been  arriving  in  this  country  recently 
at  the  rate  of  100  a  day,  most  of  them 
coming  to  the  Port  of  New  York.  The 
rate  of  increase,  according  to  Congress- 
man Isaac  Siegel,  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Immigration,  seemed  to  in- 
dicate a  revival  of  immigration  from  Ger- 
many to  this  country  on  a  large  scale.  A 
total  of  16,158  Germans  had  been  ad- 
mitted during  the  year. 
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Under  the  immigration  law  which  went 
into  effect  on  May  19  of  last  year,  limit- 
ing the  annual  immigration  from  any 
country  to  a  fixed  number  based  on  the 
immigration  from  that  country  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  years,  Germans  may 
enter  this  country  at  the  rate  of  68,039  a 
year.  More  Germans  are  admissible  each 
year  under  this  law  than  subjects  of  any 
other  nation  except  the  United  Kingdom, 
including  Ireland,  which  is  entitled  to  send 
a  quota  of  77,206.  Italy's  admissible  quota 
is  42,021,  while  Russia's  is  34,247. 

During  the  year  ended  May  19,  1922, 
more  immigrants  came  from  Italy  than 
from  any  other  country,  the  total  being 
42,089,  the  full  quota  allowable.  Immi- 
grants from  Poland  for  the  year  number 
26,103,  which  is  500  in  excess  of  the 
quota,  and  immigrants  from  Russia  num- 
ber 22,891.  Immigrants  from  Czecho- 
slovakia number  14,083,  or  practically  the 
full  allowable  quota.  Jugoslavia  has  also 
sent  slightly  more  than  its  full  quota,  a 
total  of  6,641.  When  nations  have  ex- 
ceeded their  quota  in  any  one  year,  this 
excess  is  deducted  from  their  quota  of  the 
following  year.  Arrivals  from  the  United 
Kingdom  numbered  35,935,  or  less  than 
half  the  allowable  number. 

Transfer  of  Liquor  Forbidden 

Transportation  of  liquor  through  the 
United  States  in  bond,  even  though  the  in- 
toxicants are  merely  being  transferred 
from  one  ship  to  another  in  New  York 
Harbor,  was  forbidden  through  a  decision 
rendered  May  15  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.  The  Court  held  that  even 
though  the  Revised  Statutes  and  a  treaty  in 
1871  with  Great  Britain  gave  the  right  to 
make  these  shipments  in  bond,  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  and  the  Volstead 
law  superseded  this  immunity  and  such 
liquor  in  transit  could  be  seized. 

Justice  McKenna  dissented  widely  from 
the  majority  of  the  Court,  and  was  sup- 
ported in  this  disagreement  by  Justices 
Day  and  Clarke.  No  sympathy  was  ex- 
pressed by  Justice  McKenna  with  the  ma- 
jority contention  that  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  meant  a  great  revolution  in 
the  policy  of  this  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  said,  the  amendment  and  the  Vol- 
stead act  were  not  intended  to  direct  the 
practices    of    the    world.     The    dissenting 


opinion  also  scoffed  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Court  that  if  liquors  were  admitted 
for  transit  some  of  them  might  remain  in 
this  country  for  consumption.  The  ma- 
jority opinion,  among  other  things,  stated: 

It  is  obvious  that  those  whose  wishes  and 
opinions  were  embodied  in  the  amendment  meanl 
to  stop  the  whole  business.  They  did  not  want 
intoxicating  liquor  in  the  United  States,  and  rea- 
sonably may  have  thought  that  if  they  let  it  in 
some  of  it  was  likely  to  stay.  When,  therefore, 
the  amendment  forbids  not  onb'  importation  into 
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and  exportation  from  the  United  States,  but 
transportation  within  it,  the  natural  meaning  of 
the  words  expresses  an  altogether  probable  in- 
tent. The  Prohibition  act  only  fortifies  in  this 
respect  the  interpretation  of  the  amendment  thus. 

Attorney  General  Daugherty 
Criticised 

Attacks  on  Attorney  General  Daugherty 
by  Senator  Caraway  of  Arkansas  were  re- 
peatedly made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Documentary  evidence  was  introduced 
linking  Mr.  Daugherty  with  the  release 
from  Atlanta  of  Charles  W.  Morse.  It 
was  asserted  that  the  Attorney  General's 
services  were  enlisted  by  Mr.  Morse  not 
because  of  his  abilities  as  a  lawyer,  but  be- 
cause of  the  influence  he  was  believed  to 
have  with  Mr.  Taft,  who  was  then  Presi- 
dent. Senator  Caraway  declared  Mr. 
Daugherty's  actions  in  the  case  were  un- 
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professional  and  unethical  and  asserted 
that  he  should  resign  his  office.  Attorney 
General  Daugherty  on  May  23  broke  his 
long  silence  on  the  Morse  case  by  issuing 
from  his  office  the  following  statement: 

The  correspondence  of  ex-President  Taft  and 
Attorney  C]^neral  Wickersham,  which  was  again 
published  this  month,  clearly  shows  my  connec- 
tion with  the  Morse  case  of  many  years  ago,  both 
civil  and  criminal.  The  incentive  and  motives  in- 
spiring this  and  other  agitation  will  not  accom- 
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NO  NEED  OF  A  FENCE  BETWEEN 
FRIENDLY  NEIGHBORS 


plish  the  results  hoped  for  by  those  behind  the 
scenes.  The  various  prosecutions  of  war  fraud 
cases  will  be  carried  out  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible, irrespective  of  those  and  other  activities 
and  attacks  which  will  be  expected.  I  have  faith 
that  the  people  of  the  country  appreciate  the 
situation,  and  have  confidence  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  being  fair,  judicious  and  effective. 

On  the  following  day  Senator  Caraway 
renewed  his  attack,  denouncing  the  At- 
torney General  as  an  utterer  of  falsehoods 
and  asserting  that  in  his  official  capacity 
he  had  sought  to  blacken  the  characters 
of  honest  subordinates  who  were  dismissed 
or  resigned  from  the  public  service  because 
they  would  not  do  his  will.  He  defied 
Mr.  Daugherty  to  submit  to  a  Congres- 
sional investigation  of  the  war  fraud  cases, 
adding  that  if  the  Attorney  General  did  not 
permit  his  friends  in  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives to  pass  the  Woodruff  resolution, 
he  would  stand  convicted  before  the  coun- 
try "  as  a  man  who  has  entered  into  a 
corrupt  agreement  to  defraud  the  Govern- 
ment." 

On  May  25  it  was  announced  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  that  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Daugherty  would  take  personal  charge 
of  the  prosecution  of  the  war  contract 
cases,  heading  a  special  division  organized 
for  that  purpose.  At  the  same  time  it  waa 
announced  that  three  special  assistants  had 
been  employed  under  the  $500,000  special 
appropriation  authorized  by  Congress  for 
pushing  the  prosecutions.  The  three  as- 
sistants named  were  Representative  C. 
Roy  Reavis  of  Nebraska,  who  will  resign 
his  seat  in  the  House  to  take  charge  of  one 
part  of  the  prosecutions;  former  Repre- 
sentative R.  C.  McCulloch  of  Ohio,  and 
Henry  W.  Anderson  of  Virginia. 

John  Lewis  Phillips,  Chairman  of  the 
Republican  State  Committee  of  Georgia 
and  the  recognized  leader  of  his  party  in 
that  State,  was  arrested  in  Washington 
June  25  on  a  warrant  charging  fraud  on 
the  Government  in  the  disposal  of  surplus 
lumber  bought  during  the  war.  He  pleaded 
not  guilty  and  went  free  on  $25,000  bail. 
This  was  the  first  arrest  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  War  Contracts  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  his  arraignment 
before  Commissioner  Isaac  R.  Hitt  was  in- 
dependent of  the  Federal  Grand  Jury's  in- 
vestigation of  lumber  cases. 

Porto  Rico 

Judge  Rafael  Arillaga,  District  Attorney 
in  San  Juan,  who  was  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Reily  on  June  1,  said  in  a  public 
statement  that  the  charges  made  by  the 
Grand  Jury  against  the  Governor  were 
political  and  malicious  and  fall  of  their 
own  weight.  He  refused  to  include  th* 
case  in  the  list  to  be  submitted  to  the 
new  Grand  Jury  as  directed  by  Attorney 
General  Mestre.  The  latter,  therefore, 
transferred  Arillaga  from  San  Juan  to 
Mayaguez,  naming  another  in  his  place. 
At  the  same  time  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Porto  Rico  issued  a  writ  of  mandamus  di- 
recting the  reinstatement  of  Gustavo  Jimi- 
nez  Sicardo,  who  was  removed  by  Gov- 
ernor Reily,  as  Munieipal  Judge  of  San 
Juan. 
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Peeresses,  barred  from  the  House  of  LordSy  are  eligible  to  the 
House  of  Commons — Troops  from  England  aid  in  defense  of 
Ulster,  while  the  Irish  Free  State's  treaty  with  England  is  con- 
tested— Canada's  tariff  favors  England 


[Period  Ended  June  10,  1922] 


A  DEFEAT  of  the  Government,  by  151  to  148 
votes,  occurred  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  May  16  over  a  motion  for  adjournment 
as  a  protest  against  Government  action  on  an 
educational  question.  While  it  failed  to  produce 
a  political  crisis,  the  finding  of  fifty-six  Govern- 
ment supporters  lined  up  with  the  Opposition  pro- 
duced something  of  a  shock  to  official  circles. 

The  attempt  of  Lady  Rhondda,  a  peeress  in  her 
own  right,  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords 
was  defeated  in  the  Committee  of  Privileges  by  a 
vote  of  20  to  4  on  May  9.  This  decision  affected 
some  twenty  women  holding  peerages,  who,  thus 
denied  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords,  may  sit  in 
the  House  of  Commons  if  elected. 

The  naval  profession  was  somewhat  relieved  by 
an  Admiralty  order,  published  on  May  14,  giving 
the  number  of  officers  to  be  retired  due  to  the 
decision  of  the  Washington  conference  for  naval 
reduction.  Out  of  a  total  officer  strength  of 
about  9,450,  only  1,835  were  slated  for  retire- 
ment, a  number  considerably  lower  than  was  ex- 
pected. 

Passing  under  a  description  as  the  "  latest  re- 
cruit to  the  ranks  of  the  new  poor,"  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  announced  his  intention  to  sell  his  es- 
tates in  Aberdeenshire,  including  the  town  of 
Huntly,  and  six  parishes,  comprising  60,000  acres, 
with  400  farms  and  small  holdings. 

A  note  of  alarm  about  the  loss  of  famous  art 
treasures  by  foreign  purchase  was  sounded  on 
May  30  by  Sir  Robert  Witt,  presiding  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  National  Art  Collection  Fund, 
when  he  said:  "It  is  my  duty  to  warn  the  so- 
ciety that,  at  the  present  moment,  more  than  one 
great  masterpiece  is  in  imminent  danger  of  leav- 
ing this  country,  more  than  one  masterpiece 
which  no  country,  however  poor,  can  afford  to 
lose."  Sir  Robert  declared  they  were  so  im- 
pressed with  the  gravity  of  the  situation  that, 
short  of  confiscation,  they  would  support  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  any  method  to 
keep  these  masterpieces  in  the  country. 

A  sensational  trial  ended  on  May  29,  when 
Horatio  Bottomley,  former  editor  of  John  Bull, 
and  almost  as  widely  known  among  the  masses 
as  Premier  Lloyd  George,  was  convicted  of  mis- 
appropriating collected  funds  and  sentenced  to 
seven  years'  penal   servitude. 

It  was  announced  on  June  5  that  Louis  Bren- 
nan,  inventor  of  the  torpedo  which  bears  his 
name  and  also  of  the  gyroscope,  had  gained  fresh 
laurels   by   completing  experiments   with    a   heli- 


copter,  which  was  expected  to  meet  fully  the 
conditions  laid  down  by  the  British  Air  Ministry 
for  a  machine  of  this  type,  for  which  a  prize  of 
£50,000  was  offered.  The  requirements  were  for 
a  helicopter  that  could  rise  2,000  feet  under  its 
own  power,  carrying  a  pilot  and  sufficient  fuel 
for  one  hour's  flight ;  hover  "  stationary  "  for  half 
an  hour  in  any  wind  up  to  twenty  miles  an  hour; 
descend  without  horizontal  motion,  and  fly  hori- 
zontally at  sixty  miles  an  hour. 

Ireland's  Imperiled  Treaty 

The  Irish  Peace  Committee  continued  its  ses- 
sions at  the  Dublin  Mansion  House.  In  the  pe- 
riod under  review  the  last  vestige  of  British  mili- 
tary power  in  Southern  Ireland  disappeared  when, 
on  May  18,  the  Victoria  Barracks  at  Cork  were 
formally  transferred  to  Captain  McNeill  of  the 
Provisional  Government.  This  was  not  accom- 
plished, however,  without  display  of  resentment 
by  British  officers.  One  of  these  smashed  the 
windows  of  the  officers'  mess  with  his  hunting 
crop  and  another,  in  ordering  a  soldier  to  chop 
down  the  flagstaff,  declared,  '  it  shall  never  fly  a 
rebel  flag." 

Michael  Collins  and  Eamon  de  Valera  reached 
an  agreement,  on  May  20,  based  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  country  required  a  Coalition 
Administration.  By  this  arrangement  it  was 
hoped  to  avoid  a  party  trial  of  strength.  Its 
terms  read  as  follows: 

"  That  a  national  coalition  panel  for  this  third 
Dail,  representing  both  parties  in  the  Dail  and 
in  the  Sinn  Fein  organization,  will  be  sent  for- 
ward on  the  ground  that  the  national  position 
requires  the  entrusting  of  the  Government  of  the 
country  into  the  joint  hands  of  those  who  have 
been  the  strength  of  the  national  situation  during 
the  last  few  years,  without  prejudice  to  their  re- 
spective positions. 

"  That  this  coalition  panel  will  be  sent  forward 
as  from  the  Sinn  Fein  organization,  the  number 
from  each  party  being  their  present  strength  in 
the  Dail. 

"  That  the  candidates  be  nominated  through 
each  of  the  existing  party    executives. 

"  That  every  and  any  interests  are  free  to  go 
up  and  contest  the  election  equally  with  the  Na- 
tional Sinn  Fein  Panel. 

"  That  constituencies  where  an  election  is  not 
held  shall  continue  to  be  represented  by  the  pres- 
ent Deputies. 
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"After  the  election,  the  executive  shall  con- 
sist of  a  President,  elected  as  formerly;  a  Minis- 
ter of  Defense,  representing  the  army,  and  nine 
other  Ministers,  five  from  the  majority  party  and 
four  from  the  minority  party.  Each  party  is  to 
choose  its  nominees,  but  the  allocation  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  President. 

"  In  the  event  of  the  Coalition  Government  find- 
ing it  necessary  to  dissolve,  a  general  election 
will  be  held  as  soon  as  possible  on  adult  suf- 
frage." ^.      . 

The  publication  of  this  agreement  immediately 
brought  forth  the  question  whether  it  did  not 
conflict  with  the  Irish  Peace  Treaty  of  London. 
Representatives  of  the  Irish  Provisional  Govern- 
ment were  called  to  the  British  capital  to  explain 
certain  points.  On  the  eve  of  this  further  con- 
ference, Michael  Collins  addressed  2,000  dele- 
gates to  the  Ard  Fheis— the  Sinn  Fein  organiza- 
tion representing  the  whole  of  Ireland — and  flatly 
declared  that  his  agreement  with  Eamon  de  Va- 
lera  for  an  election  aYid  a  Coalition  Cabinet 
meant  more  to  the  country  than  the  treaty,  and 
if  it  imperiled  the  treaty  it,  nevertheless,  left  the 
country  able  to  face  the  consequences.  Arthur 
Griffith,  President  of  the  Dail,  and  De  Valera 
joined  in  the  applause  at  this  declaration,  which 
was  subsequently  approved  by  the  Ard  Fheis 
without  -discussion. 

Conferences  between  the  British  and  the  Irish 
Free  State  representatives  began  in  London  on 
May  26,  with  Winston  Churchill  for  the  British 
Government  and  Arthur  Griffith  and  Eamon 
Duggan,  two  of  the  Irish  signatories  of  the  treaty, 
with  Hugh  Kennedy,  K.  C.,  and  Kevin  O'Hig- 
gins  attending  as  their  advisers.  A  discussion, 
lasting  three  hours,  over  the  Irish  situation  as 
created  by  the  CoUins-De  Valera  agreement,  with 
special  reference  to  the  peace  treaty,  was  re- 
garded as  preliminary.  The  arrival  in  London 
overnight  of  Michael  Collins,  head  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  accompanied  by  William 
Cosgrove,  Minister  of  Local  Government  in  the 
Dail  Eireann  Cabinet,  and  Dermot  O'Haggerty, 
Secretary  of  the  Provisional  Government,  enabled 
Lloyd  George  to  summon  a  meeting  of  the  full 
conference.  This  conference  was  still  at  work  on 
June  8,  and  its  results  had  not  been  made  public 
when  this  article  went  to  press. 

On  May  28  a  proclamation  was  unexpectedly 
issued  in  Dublin  decreeing  the  assembly  of  the 
new  Irish  Parliament  on  July  1.  The  proclama- 
tion was  attributed  to  pressure  brought  to  bear 
on  the  Irish  representatives  to  prove  their  good 
faith  in  standing  by  the  peace  treaty.  This  pro- 
vides that  Parliament  represent  the  twenty-six 
Southern  counties  only,  while  the  body  to  be 
elected  in  June,  called  the  third  Dail,  or  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  would  include  a  few  repre- 
sentatives of  Ulster. 

A  postponement  of  conference  meetings  took 
place  on  May  29.  On  May  31  Winston  Churchill, 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  made  a  notable  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  While  dealing  sympa- 
thetically with  the  plight  of  the  Irish  Provisional 
Government,  he  denounced  the  Collins-De  Valera 
agreement  as  striking  directly  at  the  treaty.  That 
treaty,  he  said,  would  be  broken  if  the  four  Re- 
publicans who  are  to  be  taken  into  the  Govern- 


ment following  the  forthcoming  elections  refused 
to  sign  the  declaration  of  adherence  to  the  treaty. 
"  In  the  event  a  republic  is  set  up,"  the  Colonial 
Secretary  solemnly  warned,  "  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  British  Government  to  hold  Dublin  as  one 
of  the  preliminary  and  essential  steps  of  military 
operations." 

Nominations  for  the  Irish  elections,  which  took 
place  on  June  6,  indicated  contests  in  twenty 
group  constituencies.  With  the  exception  of  Eamon 
de  Valera,  Austin  Stack  and  Finian  Lynch,  every 
leader  for  or  against  the  treaty  will  have  to  fight 
for  a  seat  in  the  Dail  Eireann.  There  is  little 
general  public  interest  in  any  of  the  contests,  as 
the  Collins-De  Valera  agreement  bars  public 
meetings  and  canvassing  for  panel  candidates. 
Polling  was  set  for  June  16. 

On  June  6  the  American  steamer  Seattle  Spirit 
was  held  up  by  a  British  torpedo  boat  destroyer, 
four  miles  west  of  the  Fenit  Pier,  County  Kerry. 
On  a  search  of  the  vessel,  forty-two  barrels,  sup- 
posed to  contain  lard  and  consigned  to  the  Man- 
hattan Lard  Company  of  Cork,  were  said  to  con- 
ceal 10,000  rounds  of  rifle  and  machine-gun  am- 
munition. The  torpedo  boat  destroyer,  which  had 
been  waiting  three  days  outside  the  bay,  took 
the  barrels  aboard. 

Ulster's  New  Firing  Line 

Meantime,  the  situation  in  Ulster  went  from 
bad  to  worse.  Almost  every  day  brought  its  rec- 
ord of  murder  and  outrage.  To  quote  from  a 
report  of  May  20,  "  Gangs  of  I.  R.  A.  irregulars 
have  invaded  Ulster  and  begun  a  new  campaign  of 
terror.  Within  the  last  twenty-four  hours  they  have 
laid  a  trail  of  fire  from  County  Down  through 
Belfast  to  the  north  of  County  Antrim,  burning 
mansions,  blowing  up  barracks,  destroying  rail" 
way  lines  and  terrorizing  the  inhabitants.  Among 
destroyed  mansions  are  Shane's  Castle,  in  County 
Antrim,  *  the  picturesque  lakeside  seat  of  Lord 
O'Neill,  Old  Court  Castle,  Strangford,  County 
Down,  belonging  to  Baroness  de  Ross,  and  Gal- 
corn  Castle,  County  Antrim,  the  residence  of  the 
Hon.  W.  K.  Young." 

On  May  27  William  J.  Twaddell,  a  member  of 
the  Parliament  for  West  Belfast,  was  shot  dead 
in  a  crowded  thoroughfare,  within  about  fifty 
yards  of  his  business  premises,  a  large  dry  goods 
establishment  in  North  Street,  Belfast.  This  act 
brought  from  Premier  Sir  James  Craig  a  mani- 
festo in  which  he  said :  "  My  detestation  of  this 
horrible  crime  fills  me  with  such  indignation  that 
I  have  summoned  a  special  meeting  of  the  Cab- 
inet and  all  the  authorities  dealing  with  law  and 
order.  Such  an  event  as  this  murder  demands 
just  retribution." 

On  May  23  the  Ulster  Government  declared  the 
following  organizations  illegal  in  the  six  coun- 
ties: Tlie  Irish  Republican  Army,  the  Irish  Re- 
publican Brotherhood,  the  Irish  Volunteers  and 
Cumann-na-Mban  Fianna  (Women's  and  Youths' 
Society)'.  All  persons  joining  these  societies 
were  henceforth  liable  to  arrest  and  prosecution. 

At  Belfast  fighting  of  one  sort  or  another 
seemed  incessant,  until  on  June  1  a  fierce  con- 
flict raged  through  several  districts.  For  the 
twenty-four  hours'  fighting  the  casualties  reported 
were  fourteen  people  killed  and  forty  wounded. 
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May  1  came  as  a  day  full  of  ill-omened  possi- 
bilities in  actual  military  hostilities  between  the 
Free  State  and  the  North  of  Ireland  Government. 
On  that  date  strong  forces  of  the  Irish  Republi- 
can Army,  later  asserted  to  have  been  irreg- 
ulars, crossed  the  Tyrone-Donegal  border,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lifford  and  Strabane,  and,  after  an 
engagement  with  Ulster  specials,  consolidated 
their  positions  within  Ulster  territory. 

Appeals  from  Ulster  to  Great  Britain  for  mili- 
tary assistance  resulted  in  the  pouring  of  large  re- 


Canada 

Prime  Minister  King  announced,  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  May  29,  that  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment had  received  a  communication  from 
Washington  that  the  United  States  Government 
was  prepared  to  enter  into  a  treaty  as  a  basis 
for  the  construction  of  the  St,  Lawrence  water- 
way. Mr.  King  added  that  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment did  not  consider  the  present  an  opoor- 
tune   time   for  the   negotiation   of  such  a   treaty. 


[American   Cartoon] 


— N.  E.  A.  Service 

THE  MODERN  SINBAD  AND  THE  OLD  MAN  OF  THE 
SEA 


inforcements  into  Belfast,  four  additional  infantry 
battalions  arriving  by  special  steamers  on  June  3. 
Before  these  reinforcements  arrived  there  were 
nineteen  battalions  in  Ulster.  On  the  afternoon 
of  June  4  a  British  force,  composed  of  infantry, 
cavalry,  artillery  and  whippet  tanks,  advanced 
against  the  Free  State  Republican  invaders  of 
Ulster  territory.  A  sharp  encounter  at  Pettigoe, 
on  the  border,  resulted  in  the  invaders'  expul- 
sion, losing  three  killed.  The  next  task  was  to 
expel  the  invaders  from  the  Belleek  triangle, 
which  extends  eight  miles  along  the  northern 
slope  of  Lough  Erne.  On  June  8  about  300  Brit- 
ish troops  charged  the  Belleek  Fort,  supported  by 
a  bombardment  with  high  explosive  shells.  The 
I.  R.  A.  vacated  the  fort  after  the  first  shell, 
and  after  an  hour's  fighting  the  village  was  in 
undisputed  possession  of  the  British.  The  epi- 
sode was  regarded  as  marking  the  beginning  of 
the  end  for  the  armed  invaders. 


On  the  following  day  the  correspondence  on  the 
subject  was  tabled  in  the  House.  In  included  a 
letter  from  Secretary  of  State  Hughes,  in  which 
he  wrote  that  President  Harding  "  favors  the  ne- 
gotiation of  a  treaty,  to  be  framed  on  the  basis 
of  the  report  of  the  joint  commission,  or  such 
modifications  as  might  be  agreed  upon."  A  com- 
plete study  of  the  subject  was  the  subsequent 
reason  given  for  the  Dominion  Government's  po- 
sition of  leaving  the  door  open  for  future  ex- 
changes. 

Comments  were  made  in  Canada  on  the  extent 
to  which  the  new  Fielding  tariff  would  divert  Ca- 
nadian trade  formerly  held  by  the  United  States 
to  Canada.  The  Finance  Minister,  discussing  the 
Government's  intentions  in  the  House,  said :  "  The 
reductions  which  we  are  going  to  make  are  al- 
most entirely  in  the  British  preference.  We  are 
not  going,  except  in  a  few  cases,  to  reduce  duties 
on  American  goods." 

It  was  announced  in  Parliament  that  the  Do- 
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minion  and  Manitoba  Governments  had  agreed  to 
arbitrate  the  restoration  of  its  natural  resources 
to  the  Province.  It  was  expected  that  Alberta, 
and  probably  Saskatchewan,  would  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Manitoba. 

A  resolution,  proposed  by  Mr.  McQuarrie,  the 
Conservative  member  for  New  Westminster 
(British  Columbia),  demanding  that  the  Govern- 
ment take  immediate  action  to  exclude  Oriental 
immigration  from  the  Dominion,  was  rejected  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  130  votes  to  36.  An 
amendment,  moved  by  Minister  of  Immigration 
Stewart,  in  favor  of  "effective  restriction,"  was 
carried  on  the  same  division. 

A  reduction  in  Canada's  navy  was  announced 
by  Minister  of  Defense  Graham  on  May  12.  The 
plan  provided  for  the  retirement  of  a  cruiser,  two 
destroyers  and  two  submarines.  This  would  leave 
Canada's  naval  force  at  three  vessels  on  each 
coast,  a  small  ship  and  two  trawlers,  at  both 
Halifax  and  Esquimalt. 

India  and  the  Northwest  Border 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  announced  on 
May  5  that  a  decision  had  been  reached  as  to 
^he  terms  on  which  junior  officers  of  the  Indian 
Army  who  are  surplus  to  future  requirements 
are  to  be  retired.  The  number  was  expected  to 
be  not  less  than  2,000.  In  addition  to  the  grant 
of  a  free  passage  to  any  part  of  the  British  Em- 
pire to  which  an  officer  and  his  family  may  wish 
to  go,  the  main  features  of  the  retirement  scheme 
are: 

(a)  A  gratuity  of  £850  for  subalterns  and 
£1,250  for  Captains,  with  increments  for  each 
year  of  service  in  the  rank  held  on  the  date  when 
service  for  gratuity  ends.  The  increment  for 
subalterns  will  be  £75  and  for  Captains  £150  a 
year. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  those  who  do  not  wish  to 
draw  the  whole  gratuity  at  once  an  allowance,  at 
the  rate  of  £200  a  year  for  unmarried  officers, 
or  £300  for  married  officers  for  any  period,  not 
exceeding  three  years,  during  which  the  main 
part  of  the  gratuity  remains  undrawn.      ♦ 

India's  northwestern  border  continues  to  be  a 
danger  point,  owing  largely  to  the  almost  medie- 
val chaos  that  prevails  in  the  adjoining  regions  of 
Russian  Turkestan.  The  Turcomans  of  Central 
;Asia  are  in  revolt  against  the  Bolsheviki,  the 
Bokharans  being  especially  exasperated  by  what 
they  regard  as  Soviet  duplicity.  Reports  that 
reached  India  on  May  9,  by  way  of  Kabul  and 
Simla,  stated  that  Termez,  the  rail  head  of  the 
Upper  Oxus,  was  being  besieged,  but  that  rein- 
forcements were  coming  to  the  Soviet  forces. 
There  had  been  riots  in  Askabad,  with  the  loot- 
ing of  bazaars,  and  insurgents  had  set  fire  to  oil 
wells  near  Khorand.  The  Bolsheviki  were  trying 
to  force  conscription  on  the  inhabitants  by  a  cer- 
tain date  under  pain  of  death.  The  constant  state 
oi  warfare  beyond  the  Himalayas  is  a  never- 
ending  menace  to  peace  in  the  neighboring  States 
of  India. 

Australia 

Australia  has  started  a  vigorous  carhpaign  to 
promote      immigration.     Sir      Edward      Mitchell, 


leader  of  the  Victoria  bar,  proposes  that  an  in- 
dependent  board  be  created  to  take  over  Crown 
lands  and  offer  them  to  settlers,  which  he  expects 
to  recruit  from  the  40,000  men  discharged  from 
the  Navy  and  the  100,000  retired  by  the  British 
army  reduction.  The  British  Government  has  of-« 
fered  a  loan  to  assist  immigration  to  Western 
Australia,  one-third  of  the  interest  to  be  paid  by 
the  Imperial  Government,  one-third  by  the  Com-" 
monwealth,  and  one-third  by  the  State  Governs 
ment.  Premier  Hughes  in  an  address  at  Sydney 
said  that  it  was  inconceivable  for  the  present 
population  of  Australia  to  carry  the  load  of  her 
£400,000,000  debt.  She  must  make  the  way  easy 
for  a  great  influx  of  new  population  to  help  bear 
the  burdens.  Mr.  Hughes  suggested  that  Western 
Australia  be  divided  into  three  States,  but  Sir 
James  Mitchell,  Premier  of  Western  Australia, 
said  that  new  settlers,  not  new  States,  were  what 
was  wanted. 

Victoria  is  inclined  to  make  a  triangular  agree-^ 
ment,  similar  to  that  of  West  Australia.  Mean^ 
while  the  birth  rate  in  Australia  as  a  whole  is 
declining.  In  I860  it  was  44  per  thousand,  in 
1919  it  was  23,  and  it  is  still  falling,  according  to 
the   Family   Basic   Wage   League. 

The  Australian  Federal  Government,  according 
to  dispatches  of  June  3,  has  decided  to  assist  the 
farmers  by  a  subsidy  of  one-fourth  of  a  penny  a 
pound  on  beef,  which  it  was  expected  would  per- 
mit the  Queensland  meat  works  to  reopen.  The 
compulsory  Government  wheat  pool  of  war  time 
has  been  succeeded  by  voluntary  pools  in  South 
Australia  and  New  South  Wales,  while  West  Aus- 
tralia has  a  compulsory  State  pool. 

The  German-Australian  Shipping  Line  is  re- 
suming operations  after  eight  years,  the  first 
steamer  leaving  Hamburg  about  the  middle  of 
June,  timed  to  reach  Australia  on  Aug.  1,  the 
date  on  which  the  Australian  Trading  with  the 
Enemy  act  expires. 

A  conservatory  of  music  subsidized  by  the 
Government  is  one  of  the  latest  steps  in  recogni- 
tion of  art  in  Australia,  according  to  Henri  Ver- 
brugghen  of  Sydney,  who  says  the  conservatory, 
to  which  the  State  granted  a  site  at  Sydney,  now 
has  1,500  members. 

General  Wisdom,  who  has  been  named  Admin- 
istrator of  New  Guinea,  has  secured  the  adoption 
of  the  Papuan  .Native  Labor  Ordinance  in  his 
territory.  Flogging  is  prohibited,  and  no  native 
may  be  removed  except  under  guarantee  of  re- 
turn. Public  servants  must  be  natural-born 
British  subjects. 

South  Africa 

Economies  and  new  taxes  are  being  devised  to 
meet  the  estimated  deficit  in  revenues,  as  well  as 
losses  to  the  State  by  the  great  Rand  mine  strike, 
which  amount  to  £225,271.  But  the  total  damage 
by  the  disturbance  goes  far  beyond  this,  includ- 
ing salaries,  supplies,  suspension  of  dividends  and 
the  contribution  to  the  general  revenue  from  the 
gold  mines  of  about  45  per  cent.,  all  which  the 
i^ssociated  Chambers  of  Commerce  place  at  about 
£9,000,000.  The  stoppage  of  this  sum  has  badly 
shaken  business,  and  full  recuperation  will  take 
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at  least  six  months,  according  to  a  report  of  the 
Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa. 

A  few  months  ago  the  De  Beers  Company  found 
itself  obliged  to  close  the  diamond  mines  in  Kim- 
berley  for  an  indefinite  period,  causing  serious 
unemployment  and  a  great  deal  of  suffering. 
Bishop  Gore  Browne  has  made  an  appeal  for  his 
diocese  for  the  relief  of  the  clergy,  whose  stipends 
were  formerly  paid  to  the  extent  of  £400  a  year 
]jy  the  De  Beers  Company. 

The  beginnings  of  the  steel  industry  are  noted 
in  South  Africa,  where  a  company  has  com- 
menced smelting  domestic  ore.  It  has  leased 
properties  in  the  Transvaal,  estimated  to  contain 
28,000,000  tons,  averaging  about  48  per  cent,  of 
iron.     The  Union  Government  has  made  a  17-year 


contract  to  buy  from  the  company  half  of  its  rail 
supplies  for  the  State  railways! 

British  control  of  freight  and  passenger  traf- 
fic between  the  United  States  and  South  Africa 
is  challenged  by  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  with  a  service  to  be  operated  by  the  Mal- 
lory  Transport  Line,  with  the  sailing  of  the  East- 
ern Glade  from  New  York  on  June  24,  it  was  an- 
nounced in  Washington  on  May  27. 

A  rebellion  broke  out  among  the  Hottentots  in 
the  Southwest  Protectorate  in  the  tribe  of  Bon- 
delzwarts,  north  of  the  Orange  River,  late  in  May. 
Dispatches  from  Windhoek  on  May  31  an- 
nounced that  it  had  been  completely  crushed, 
many  natives  being  killed  and  hundreds  made 
prisoners.     Airplanes  assisted  the  police. 
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Norway  clashes  with  Russia  over  the  seizure  of  Norwegian  vessels^  cargoes 
and  crews — Sweden  refuses  to  ratify  the  commercial  treaty  with  Russia — 
Denmark's  treaty  with  Germany — Finland's  Cabinet  Crisis 

[Period  Ended  June  10,   1922] 


Norway 

HIGH-HANDED  proceedings  against  Nor- 
wegian sealers,  whalers  and  fishermen  in 
the  White  Sea  and  adjacent  Arctic  waters 
have  increased  the  strain  between  Christiania  and 
Moscow.  On  June  6  the  Norwegian  Government 
addressed  a  new  protest  to  the  Soviets  against 
seizures  of  vessels,  cargoes  and  crews,  and  sent 
a  man-of-war  to  those  seas  to  protect  seafaring 
Norwegian  subjects. 

The  British  sloop  Harebell  had  marked  with 
buoys  the  three-mile  limit  off  the  Russian  White 
Sea  coast,  and  British  trawlers  were  operating 
outside  that  line  without  interference  from  the 
Bolsheviki;  but  the  Soviets  claimed  territorial 
rights  out  to  a  twelve-mile  limit,  within  which 
many  Norwegian  vessels  have  been  seized  and 
held.  On  May  14  four  Norwegian  sealing  ves- 
sels reported  from  Honningsborg,  after  narrow 
escapes  from  Soviet  raiders,  that  five  Norwegian 
jvhaling  vessels  with  large  cargoes  had  been  for- 
cibly taken  to  Archangel.  As  there  were  about  a 
hundred  Norwegian  sealing  craft  in  the  White 
Sea  then,  several  newspapers  joined  in  the  appeal 
of  the  Norwegian  sailors'  organizations  for  the 
dispatch  thither  of  a  Norwegian  warship.  Many 
fishing  vessels  were  relieved  of  their  fish,  but  in 
some  cases  the  Norwegian  crews  offered  armed 
resistance  and  drove  off  the  Soviet  craft.  By 
May  21  the  Norwegian  Government  instructed  its 
commercial  representative  in  Moscow  to  protest 
against  the  seizure  of  fourteen  Norwegian  vessels 
in  the  White  Sea,  demanding  release  of  the  ships 
and  crews.  It  gave  out  that  two  Bolshevist  sol- 
diers interned  at  Vardoe  would  not  be  released 
until  the  Norwegians  in  Russia  were  freed.  Also 
it  dispatched  the  cruiser  Heimdal  to  the  scene 
of  the  trouble  in  the  Arctic  Ocean. 


Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen,  the  League  of  Nations' 
High  Commissioner  for  Russian  Relief,  presented 
to  the  League  Council  at  Geneva  (May  16)  a 
request  from  the  Norwegian  Government  for  a 
League  inquiry  into  the  internal  Russian  situation 
and  the  effect  of  the  famine  on  economic  recon- 
struction in  Europe.  This  the  council  refused, 
and  referred  the  matter  to  the  Genoa  confer- 
ence, though  agreeing  to  reconsider  the  subject 
ii  it  was  buried  at  Genoa. 

Otto  P.  Hoff,  Manager  of  Den  Norske  Handels- 
bank,  the  largest  bank  in  Norway,  gave  out  in 
New  York  City  June  4  that  during  the  last  six 
years  this  bank's  surplus  increased  from  $18,000,- 
000  to  $245,000,000,  and  its  savings  deposits  in- 
creased 1,500  per  cent.,  while  the  savings  deposits 
in  various  other  banks  in  Norway  showed  a 
growth  ranging  from  100  to  500  per  cent.  He 
added  that  Norway's  record  was  remarkable  in 
having  suffered  only  one  bank  failure  since  1895, 
the  country's  financial  condition  being  sound, 
ill  contrast  with  the  business  depression,  disorder 
and  suffering  generally  reported  in  the  rest  of 
Europe. 

The  Amundsen  Polar  Basin  Scientific  Expedi- 
tion sailed  from  Seattle  June  3  in  the  schooner 
Maud  for  Nome,  Alaska,  the  first  leg  of  a  five- 
year  voyage  through  the  Arctic  ice-packs.  Cap- 
tain Oscar  Wisting,  one  of  Captain  Roald  Amund- 
sen's four  companions  in  his  discovery  of  the 
South  Pole  in  1911,  was  in  command  as  sailing 
master.  Captain  Amundsen,  chief  of  the  new  ex- 
pedition, decided  to  start  the  next  day  for  Nome 
by  steamer.  He  gave  out  tliat,  while  he  hoped 
to  reach  the  North  Pole  and  to  discover  an 
Arctic  continent,  his  main  object  was  to  make 
important  oceanographic  and  meteorological  stud- 
ies. His  outfit  includes  two  airplanes,  a  long- 
range  wireless  outfit,  many  scientific  instruments 
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of  precision,  and  a  seven-year  stock  of  provisions. 
With  constant  wireless  communication  with  Sta- 
vanger  and  Washington,  there  will  be  daily  radio 
messages  giving  meteorological  data  expected  to 
be  of  great  service  in  forecasting  weather  condi- 
tions all  over  the  world.  To  beguile  the  long 
TX'inter  hours  many  books  and  600  pounds  of 
candy  are  included  in  the  ship's  stores. 

Sweden 

The  Riksdag,  on  May  31,  by  a  vote  of  105  to 
94  in  the  Second  Chamber  and  81  to  47  in  the 
First  Chamber,  refused  to  ratify  the  commercial 
treaty  with  Soviet  Russia.  It  had  been  submitted 
tf.  the  Riksdag  for  approval  March  4,  after  Swed- 
ish and  Russian  representatives  had  signed  it.  It 
had  been  signed  by  the  Swedish  Minister  of  Com- 
merce, though  only  as  a  temporary  expedient. 
Jjike  all  Bolshevist  treaty  propositions,  it  re- 
nounced propaganda  and  confiscation  of  alien 
property,  and  promised  free  reciprocal  movement 
of  persons  and  goods.  There  was  strong  feeling 
against  it  in  the  Riksdag,  however,  from  the 
first,  on  the  obvious  grounds  mentioned  in  the  May 
Current  History.  This  feeling  was  strengthened 
by  the  press  contention  that  there  is  neither 
safety  nor  profit  in  relations  with  the  Soviets, 
whatever  their  promises  or  professions;  that  the 
Soviet  regime  is  doomed  to  fall;  that  only  3  per 
cent,  of  Sweden's  foreign  trade  is  with  Russia; 
and  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  seek  to  pacify  the 
Swedish  Communists. 

The  ending  of  the  lumber  mill  lockout,  affect- 
ing about  24,000  men  and  164  mills,  on  May  19, 
vas  hailed  as  an  important  step  toward  indus- 
trial and  commercial  recovery.  The  agreement, 
signed  by  both  parties  to  the  controversy,  called 
for  a  33  per  cent,  wage  reduction  below  the  1921 
agreement.  Assistant  United  States  Trade  Com- 
missioner Sorensen  reported  from  Copenhagen 
June  4  that  the  economic  situation  in  both  Sweden 
and  Denmark  showed  a  slight,  improvement. 
Labor  problems  were  being  solved  by  wage  re- 
ductions of  20  or  30  per  cent.,  and  unemploy- 
ment was  dwindling. 

Dr.  Emanuel  Nobel,  chief  owner  of  the  Nobel 
oil  fields  at  Baku,  said,  in  an  interview  with  the 
Dagens  Nyheter,  Stockholm,  that  he  and  his  com- 
pany still  regarded  this  property  as  theirs,  despite 
nationalization  by  the  Soviet,  and  that  not  one 
share  had  been  sold  to  the  Standard  Oil  or  any 
other  company.  He  denied^the  reports  from  New 
York  that  the  Standard  OiT'Company  had  become 
*'an  equal  partner  in  the  Nobel  oil  interests  in 
Russia,"  adding  that  these  reports  probably  re- 
ferred to  deals  between  the  Soviets  and  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  Swedish  oil  interests, 
he  made  clear,  had  no  intention  of  silently  ac- 
quiescing in  any  transactions  "  that  might  be 
concluded  behind   their  backs." 

On  May  26  it  was  learned  that  tTie  Nobel  Prize 
Committee  purposed  to  introduce  in  the  Riksdag 
a  bill  for  provisional  discontinuance  of  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  award,  the  money  being  saved  for  the 
main  fund  out  of  whicR  all  the  prizes  are  paid. 


Denmark 

Both  chambers  of  the  Rigsdag,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  May,  ratified  the  Danish-German  treaty 
establishing  the  new  frontier  line  across  Slesvig 
and  settling  the  related  questions.  Foreign  Min- 
ister Harald  Scavenius  said  that,  although  Den- 
mark had  obtained  less  than  it  desired,  the  treaty 
formed  a  basis  for  a  normal  development  of 
neighborly  relations.  All  political  parties  ap- 
proved the  Government's  attitude. 

The  Danish  Joint  Committee  for  Help  to  War 
Devastated  Countries  reported,  toward  the  end  of 
May,  that  Denmark  entertained  5,584  children 
from  Austria  for  several  months  in  1921,  and  had 
cared  for  16,456  Austrian  children  and  5,428  Ger- 
man children  since  1919.  Moreover,  nursing  in 
a  special  camp  was  given  to  120  German  little 
ones  needing  particular  care.  Denmark  spent 
40,000  francs  in  supporting  a  children's  home 
near  Rheims,  besides  35,500  Danish  crowns  sent 
to  France  for  children's  aid,  and  sent  gifts  of 
hospital  equipment  to  Austria  and  Germany,  and 
70,000  kroner  worth  of  clothing.  Financial  as- 
sistance for  children  in  Belgium  amounted  to 
25,000  kroner,  and  in  Poland  to  33,775. 

It  transpires  that  Lauge  Koch's  *'  jubilee  "  ex- 
pedition across  the  northernmost  part  of  Green- 
land reached  83  degrees  north  latitude,  and  found 
the  disputed  Peary  Canal  to  be  very  much  fur- 
ther north  than  Admiral  Peary  reported,  and  to 
consist  of  a  "  mighty  stretch  of  valleys,"  with  an 
immense  lake  200  meters  above  sea  level. 

Finland 

Failure  of  Juho  Vennola  and  his  Ministers  to 
induce  the  Diet  (Eduskunta)  to  ratify  the  Baltic- 
Alliance  treaty,  which  he  had  negotiated  at  War- 
saw just  before  the  Genoa  Economic  Conference, 
caused  the  resignation  of  the  whole  Finnish  Cab- 
inet May  13.  The  general  parliamentary  elec- 
tions were  due  in  July,  hence  a  business  Cab- 
inet was  formed  to  carry  on  the  ministerial  func- 
tions until  the  new  Diet  was  seated.  This  tem- 
porary Cabinet  comprises  the  following  members: 

Dr.  AiMO  Kaarlo  Cayander — Prime  Minister. 

Carl  Johan  Alexis  Enkels — Foreign  Affairs. 

Dr.  Frans  Oskar  Lilius — Justice. 

Yrjo  Johannes  Eskela — Interior. 

Bruno  Fredrik  Lalander — War. 

Ernst  Graasten — Finance. 

Rev.  Yrjo  Arvi  Loimaranta — Church  and 
Education. 

Evert  Wilhelm  Skogstrom — Communications 
and  Public  Works. 

AuKUSTi  Aleksanteri  Aho — Commerce  and 
Industry. 

Dr.  Eino  Akseli  Kuusi— Social  Welfare. 

Dr.  Karl  Osten   Elfving — Agriculture. 

The  trouble  with  the  Vennola  Cabinet  arose 
over  Article  7  of  the  treaty  between  Finland  and 
Poland,  Esthonia  and  Latvia,  which  Foreign  Min- 
ister Holsti  had  negotiated  and  signed  at  War- 
saw as  a  common  defensive  policy  with  regard 
to  Soviet  Russia  and  as  a  common  program  for 
Genoa.  Article  7,  regarded  as  the  gist  of  the 
Warsaw  agreement,  reads: 
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"  The  States  in  conference  at  Warsaw  declare 
that,  in  case  one  of  them  is  attacked  by  another 
State  without  proper  cause,  they  shall  observe  a 
benevolent  attitude  toward  the  State  attacked, 
and  immediately  consider  what  intervention  shall 
be  undertaken." 

In  his  long-delayed  reply  on  May  10  to  inter- 
pellations from  the  (one-chambered)  Diet  on  the 
proposed  treaty,  Premier  Vennola  tended  to  mini- 
mize the  importance  of  the  agreement,  represent- 
ing it  as  a  harmless  document  which  "  could  be 
recognized  without  danger."  He  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  Article  7  was  vague  and  liable  to  mis- 
interpretation, and  at  last  proposed  ratification 
without  it.  The  Government's  motion  for  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty  was  handed  to  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  Diet,  which  demandeu 
further  information  from  Foreign  Minister  Rudolf 
Holsti.  When  this  was  forthcoming  an  unpub- 
lished protocol  was  found  to  be  affixed  to  the 
treaty    text,    specifying    the    contracting    parties' 


procedure  for  Genoa  and  other  vague  pledges. 
The  Diet  decided  May  11  that  the  treaty  pledges 
were  too  vague,  and  the  Social-Democrats,  Swedes 
and  Finnish  Coalition  Party  joined  the  Peasant 
and  Progressive  Parties  (to  which  the  Vennola 
Cabinet  members  belonged)  in  expressing  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  Government.  On  May  13, 
by  a  vote  of  119  to  54,  the  Diet  pronounced  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  Government  and  decided  to 
leave  the  treaty  in  abeyance  until  after  the  Sum- 
mer elections.  President  Staalberg  conferred 
with  the  group  leaders  the  same  day  and  ac- 
cepted the  resignation  of  the  whole  Vennola 
Cabinet. 

Even  if,  by  any  chance,  the  next  Diet  ratifies 
the  Warsaw  treaty — the  second  attempt  within 
a  year  to  form  a  Baltic  Entente — it  is  regarded 
as  so  emasculated  by  the  removal  of  Article  7 
and  so  impaired  as  an  international  instrument 
by  recent  controversy  that  it  is  a  matter  of  little 
European   interest. 


BELGIUM  AND  THE  BOLSHEVIKI 


[PKPaoD  Endkd  Junio   10,   1S»22] 


BELGIUM  has  been  so  quietly  occupied  in  hei- 
own  ruionstruction  and  business  reccvery 
since  the  armistice  that  the  prominent  part 
played  by  the  Belgian  delegates,  with  their  un- 
compromising stand  on  privatR  property  and 
against  any  recognition  of  Soviet  "  nationaliza- 
tion," caused  (ne  of  the  surprises  of  the  Genoa 
conference.  Insistence  on  restoration  of  foreign- 
owned  private  property  in  Russia,  Belgian  invest- 
ments there  aiaounting  to  some  $700,000,000,  is 
stated  to  be  her  unalterable  program  for  The 
Hague  conference.  These  Belgian  holdings  in 
Russia  are  distributed  among  several  thousand 
small  holders  of  stocks  and  bonds.  Investments 
in  Russian  Government  and  municipal  securities 
are  about  $200,000,000,  and  the  remaining  $500,- 
000,000  is  invested  in  various  enterprises. 

There  are  in  Russia  151  indubtrial,  mining  or 
manufacturln.;?  enterprises  owned  or  controlled 
by  Belgian  interests.  These  include  mines  and 
metallurgical  plants,  57;  foundfnes  and  mechan- 
ical construction,  16;  plate  an!  window  glass, 
&c.,  15;  public  services  (railways,  light,  water, 
&c.),  13;  miscellaneous  industries,  50.  The  pro- 
duction of  these  various  Belgian  enterprises  is 
given  us  follows:  pig-iron,  one-third  of  the  total 
Russian  production;  sheet  iron  and  rolled  iron, 
42  per  cent,  of  the  total  Russian  production; 
chemical  products,  75  per  cent,  of  total  Russian 
production;  window  glass,  30  per  cent,  of  total 
Russian  production:  bottle  glass,  30  per  cent,  of 
total  Russian  production;  plate  glass,  50  per 
cent,  of  lotal  Russian  production.  Before  the 
war  there  v.«^re  several  thousand  Belgian  en- 
gineers, super'ntendents  and  workmen  in  these 
various  plants  in  Russia.  Two  of  the  largest 
plants   employed   altogether  55,000  men. 

The  attitude  of  the  Belgian  delegates  at  Genoa 
seems  to  have  met  with  general  approval  in  Bel- 


gium, with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  of  the 
more  radical  members  of  Parliament,  and  the 
Central  Industrial  Committee  has  sent  the  Prime 
Minister  a  letter  of  congratulation  saying  that 
"  no  economic  restoration  is  possible  if  respect 
for  property  is  not  guaranteed  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  in  whatever  country  it  may  be."  Ths 
exact  position  of  Belgium  was  stated  by  M. 
Jaspar,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  his 
speech  at  (ienoa  on  May  1,  'n  the  following 
terms: 

"  1.  We  accept  that  the  grant  of  enjoyment 
of  property  which  we  previously  possessed  should 
be  given  us  on  condition  that  this  includes  the 
former  rights  vhich  we  previously  enjoyed. 

"2.  We  accept  compensation  for  lands  (for  it 
is  evident  that  restitution  in  such  case  is  less 
important),  except  lands  necessary  to  industry; 
for  example,  beet  fields  for  the  sugar  mills.  A 
mixed  tribunal  will  determine  such  necessity. 

"  3.  We  accept  compensation  for  property 
which  cannot  be  materially  identified. 

*"  4.  We  accept  an  indemnity,  to  be  fixed  by  a 
mixed  tribunal  in  the  event  of  non-acceptance  of 
compensation  in  cases  concerning  lands  or  con- 
cerning propercv  which  cannot  be  materially  iden- 
tified." 

To  balance  the  Belgian  bud.^et,  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  making  extraordinary  efforts  to 
lessen  outlay  and  increase  revenues.  The  budget 
submitted  to  Parliament  for  the  current  year  pro- 
vides for  a  total  expenditure  of  less  than  7,500,- 
000,000  francs,  as  against  8,500,000,000  in  1921 
and  nearly  9,500,000,000  in  1920.  Taxes  have 
been  greatly  increased,  so  that  the  deficit  con 
templated  in  ihe  1922  budget  is  only  about  1,000, 
000,000  fra»,cs  (currently  about  $85,000,000),  as 
against  4,000000,000  francs  in  <he  1921  budget 
and  7,000,000  000  in  the  budget  for  1920. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  GUARANTEES 
RESTORED   IN  SPAIN 

Premier  Ouerra  succeeds  in  obtaining  the  annulment  of  the  reign  of  martial 
law  after  three  years — Union  of  Liberal  elements  to  democratize  Spain 


[Period  Ended  June  10,  1922] 


THE  Maura  Cabinet  resigned  on  March  7  and 
the  new  Cabinet,  under  Seiior  Sanchez 
Guerra,  took  office  on  March  8.  (The 
personnel  of  the  new  Government  was  published 
in  the  April  Current  History,  page  156.)  Seiior 
Guerra  outlined  before  the  Chamber  on  March 
14  the  policy  which  he  planned  to  follow.  With 
regard  to  the  Morocco  campaign  against  Raisuli 
and  his  partisans,  Seiior  Guerra  declared  he 
would  strive  to  complete  the  program  laid  down 
by  Seiior  Gonzalez  Hontoria,  Foreign  Minister 
under  the  Maura  Cabinet.  This  duty  devolved 
on  the  new  Foreign  Minister,  Seiior  Prida.  The 
most  important  part  of  the  Premier's  speech  lay 
in  his  promise  to  do  his  utmost  to  restore  the 
constitutional  guarantees  in  Spain  and  to  talk  per- 
sonally with  the  Governors  of  all  affected  prov- 
inces in  order  to  determine  where  the  restora- 
tion of  rights  would  be  feasible. 

As  the  result  of  these  efforts,  Senor  Guerra 
announced  in  the  Chamber  on  March  30  that 
King  Alfonso  had  signed  a  decree  restoring  con- 
stitutional rights  throughout  all  Spain.  Cheers 
from  the  crowded  galleries  greeted  the  announce- 
ment. The  plan  of  full  and  universal  restora- 
tion was  a  surprise,  as  it  had  been  expected  that 
the  suspension  of  guarantees  would  be  maintained 
in  a  number  of  disaffected  provinces,  such  as 
Barcelona,  Valencia  and  Bilbao.  This  suspen- 
sion had  been  in  force  for  nearly  three  years, 
during  which  period  many  political  meetings  had 
been  suppressed  and  thousands  of  persons,  espe- 
cially organized  workers  suspected  of  violent  in- 
tentions, had  been  arrested  and  jailed.  The  pub- 
lication of  news  adverse  to  the  Government  had 
been,  prohibited.  Many  of  those  arrested  had 
been  kept  in  prison  for  months,  even  years, 
without  trial.  Reports  of  the  Police  Commis- 
sioner of  Barcelona  showed  that  more  than  600 
persons  were  held  in  jail  in  that  city  alone. 

Count  Romanones,  former  Premier  and  now 
the  head  of  the  Liberal  Party,  whose  demand  for 
the  return  of  constitutional  guarantees  had 
caused  the  downfall  of  the  Maura  Cabinet,  spoke 
after  the  announcement,  saying  that  he  felt  it  to 
be  his  duty,  as  the  sponsor  for  this  measure,  to 
congratulate  the  present  Government.  The  Madrid 
press  was  almost  unanimously  laudatory  of  this 
return  to  normal  conditions. 

One  of  the  foremost  problems  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  that  of  the  tariff  on  imported  goods, 
the  Spanish  protectionist  policy  having  led  to  a 
commercial  rupture  with  France  some  months 
ago.  Everything  pointed  to  the  making  of  new 
and  less  exacting  agreements  with  France,  Great 
Britain  and  Italy.  Despite  opposition,  Parliament 
on  April  7  passed  a  motion  authorizing  the  Gov-. 


ernment  to  negotiate  commercial  treaties  allowing 
a  20  per  cent,  rebate  of  the  customs  tariff  of  the 
second  category  and  an  even  greater  rebate  in 
exceptional  cases.  A  commercial  agreement  with 
Italy  was  effected  on  April  17. 

The  Marquis  of  Alhucemas  (Garcia  de  PrietoT, 
in  an  address  before  the  Senate  on  April  8,  an- 
nounced that  a  Liberal  coalition  had  been  formed 
from  all  the  Liberal  groups  except  the  Roma- 
nones faction.  He  defined  the  coalition  program 
as  constitutional  reform,  social  development,  re- 
duction in  public  expenditure  and  the  elaboration 
of  a  new  civil  and  military  policy  in  Morocco. 
This  program,  he  said,  had  the  support  of  172 
members.  Though  Count  Romamones  approved 
it  in  the  main,  he  preferred  to  remain  aloof.  His 
absence  was  deeply  regretted  by  Seiior  Garcia  de 
Prieto.  The  speech  of  this  Liberal  leader  pro- 
duced a  deep  impression  by  its  frank  admission 
of  the  danger  of  a  revolution  in  Spain.  The 
most  liberal  monarchies,  he  said,  were  those  who 
came  out  to  the  most  advantage  in  the  World 
War,  while  those  ruled  by  the  autocratic  Hohen- 
zoUerns  and  the  Hapsburgs  had  foundered.  In 
the  light  of  this  warning,  he  declared  that  im- 
mediate reform  of  Spain's  Constitution  was  es- 
sential in  the  spirit  of  democracy;  the  Senate 
should  be  made  completely  elective,  and  the  right 
to  suspend  constitutional  guarantees  should  be 
reserved  to  Parliament.  He  urged  a  more  demo- 
cratic distribution  of  taxes  and  beneficent  meas- 
ures to  aid  trade  unions  and  labor  in  general, 
especially  the  expropriation  of  large  and  unpro- 
ductive estates.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to 
the  Morocco  situation.  Spain's  Moroccan  army, 
he  declared,  must  be  reduced  and  be  largely 
made  up  of  colonials  equipped  with  every  kind  of 
modern  armament  to  enable  it  to  complete  the 
work  of  pacification  and  to  make  possible  the 
appointment  of  a  civil  High  Commissioner.  A 
rapprochement  with  France,  as  Spain's  chief  col- 
laborator in  Morocco,  was  urged  by  him.  His 
address  was  applauded  by  all  except  the  Roma- 
nones faction,  especially  his  conclusion,  declaring 
that  the  Liberals,  bearing  the  banner  of  King  Al- 
fonso, would  democratize  Spain. 

The  return  of  Count  Romanones  to  power  was 
considered  certain  in  Madrid  political  circles  in 
April.  The  Liberal  policy  outlined  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Alhucemas,  and  generally  approved  by  the 
Guerra  Cabinet,  is  one  outlined  by  Romanones 
as  early  as  last  January.  The  Government  plan 
to  raise  an  African  corps,  25,000  strong,  recruited 
on  the  voluntary  basis,  was  accepted  as  leading 
up  to  Count  Romanones's  plan  for  pacification  J 
by  the  maintenance  of  a  permanent  force  trained 
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in  the  special  features  of  Moroccan  warfare. 
Since  the  end  of  March  the  campaign  in  Mo- 
rocco has  been  pursued  by  the  Spanish  arms 
with  considerable  success.  Victories  won  by  the 
tribesmen  proved  only  temporary  in  both  Melilla 
and  the  western  zones,  and  on  May  14  the  ban- 
dit Raisuli,  who  had  been  forced  to  flee  from 
Tazarut  when  Spanish  forces  captured  that  vil- 
lage, took  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  Abdessalam, 


where  he  was  provisionally  safe  from  attack.  It 
was  expected,  however,  that  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  surrender  for  lack  of  food.  Spanish 
forces  cleared  the  valleys  of  Bukrus  and  Telata 
on  May  21.  These  successes  relieved,  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  the  tension  caused  by  the  long 
delay  in  securing  decisive  results  and  allayed 
much  popular  discontent  over  the  long  absence 
of  Spanish  youths  engaged  in  the  campaign. 


CHECKING  REVOLUTION 
IN  PORTUGAL 

New  Cabinet  headed  by  Antonio  da  Silva  shows  a  strong  hand- 
airplane  flight  from  Lisbon  to  South  America 

[Period  Ended  June  10,  1922] 


-Historic 


IT  was  generally  recognized  in  Portugal  that 
the  fall  of  Cunha  Leal  as  Premier  on  Feb. 
3  was  due  to  no  fault  of  his  own,  but  that 
he  was  a  victim  of  the  democratic  landslide  in 
the  general  elections.  In  an  interview  given  in 
Paris  the  former  Premier,  whose  energy  during 
his  short  term  of  office  was  conceded  to  have 
accomplished  much  toward  restoring  order  in  a 
country  seething  with  revolution,  explained  that 
it  had  been  understood  that  his  Cabinet  was  of 
a  purely  transitional  nature,  and  that  it  had 
merely  handed  over  its  powers  to  the  Cabinet 
appointed  by  the  new  Parliament.  A  just,  firm 
and  constructive  policy,  he  declared,  would  place 
the  small  and  still  distracted  republic  in  a  sound 
position.  It  was  especially  necessary,  he  warned, 
to  correct  the  economic  and  financial  conditions, 
and  especially  the  high  cost  of  living,  to  which 
he  attributed  much  of  the  social  trouble.  Amid 
the  greatest  difficulties,  he  said,  Portugal  was 
struggling  for  order  and  stability. 

The  early  measures  taken  by  Antonio  da  Silva, 
as  head  of  the  new  Government,  which  took  of- 
fice on  Feb.  7,  indicated  that  he  shared  the 
view  of  the  former  Premier  tliat  gentleness  was 
weakness,  and  that  a  firm  hand  was  the  kindest 
policy.  The  National  Guard,  from  which  most  of 
the  revolutionary  movement  emanated,  was  re- 
duced and  dispersed  throughout  the  country,  to  do 
purely  police  work  under  control  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior.  Members  of  the  Guard  were  for- 
bidden to  belong  to  any  political  organization. 
The  project  of  establishing  agricultural  colonies 
in  Portuguese  African  possessions,  to  which  all 
convicted  disturbers  of  the  peace  would  be  sent, 
was  being  considered  by  the  Government.  That 
the  revolutionary  movement  was  still  formidable 
was  proved  by  the  precipitate  departure  of  Senhor 
da  Silva  with  all  his  Cabinet  soon  after  he  as- 
sumed power.  On  his  return,  his  first  step  was 
to  clip  the  wings  of  the  Republican  Guard. 
Having  thus  removed  the  main  danger  from  the 
capital,  the  Government  turned' its  attention  to  the 
deplorable  state  of  the  republic's  finances.  For 
the    first   time   since    1918    a   budget   was   intro- 


duced. Though  it  showed  a  deficit  of  about 
$6,000,000  (revenue  about  $25,000,000,  as  against 
expenditure  about  $31,000,000),  it  was  an  earnest 
of  the  Government's  desire  to  carry  out  the  long- 
promised  program  for  retrenchment  and  reform. 
Another  hopeful  sign  was  the  securing  of  a  loan 
from  Great  Britain  for  £3,000,000,  the  first  foreign 
loan  the  republic  has  ever  received.  This  sum 
was  obtained  under  the  Export  Credit  scheme, 
and  marked,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
Minister  of  Finance  (Senhor  Durao),  "the  re- 
entry of  Portugual  into  the  financial  comity  of 
nations." 

While  the  small  republic  still  struggles  to  win 
for  itself  a  permanent  position,  the  expelled 
monarchists,  like  the  monarchist  exiles  of  Rus- 
sia, are  counting  confidently  on  an  eventual  re- 
turn to  power.  On  May  5  the  Correio  de  Manha, 
the  press  organ  of  ex-King  Manoel,  published  an 
agreement  signed  in  Paris  on  April  17  by  Senlior 
Ayres  d'Oruellas  and  by  the  Conde  de  Almada  e 
Avranches  on  behalf  of  the  young  Dom  Duarte 
Nuno,  in  whose  favor  Dom  Miguel  renounced  his 
succession  right  to  the  Portuguese  throne  in  1920. 
This  agreement,  consisting  of  only  three  clauses, 
and  based  on  a  restoration  of  the  monarchy, 
recognizes  King  Manoel  as  the  rightful  King  of 
Portugal,  and  binds  him,  in  case  he  has  no  direct 
heir,  to  accept  the  successor  to  be  chosen  by  the 
restored  Cortes,  and  to  consult  the  latter  on  the 
Constitution  and  respecting  a  new  concordat  with 
the  Vatican.  This  ended  the  century-old  feud 
between  the  throne  and  the  "  Miguelist "  pre- 
tenders, which  convulsed  Portugal  in  the  '20s  and 
"30s  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

All  the  political  and  financial  problems  of 
Portugal  were  forgotten  by  the  nation  in  fol- 
lowing the  transatlantic  flight  of  two  bold  Portu- 
guese aviators,  Sacadura  Cabral  and  Gago  Cout- 
inho,  from  Lisbon  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  began 
in  April  and  came  to  a  successful  conclusion  on 
June  5  after  a  series  of  disasters.  This  new  flight 
of  a  small  hydroplane  over  4,000  miles  of 
water  aroused  world-wide  interest.  In  Portugal 
itself  the  attempt  recalled  all  the  glories  of  the 
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past,  when  the  heroism  and  thirst  for  adventure 
of  the  Portuguese  Conquistadores  resulted  in  dis- 
coveries of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  world. 
Thus  was  the  mood  renewed  of  the  old  epic: 

Grande   sobre   as  ondas,   em   lucta   com    os    tem- 

poraes, 
E  a  imagem  da  nagao, 
Cuja  grandeza  esta  na  coragem  e  na  teima. 
Com  que  soube  veneer  o  Mar  Tenebroso. 

[Mighty  upon  the  waters,  in  strife  with  the 
tempests,  is  the  image  of  the  nation,  whose 
greatness  is  in  the  courage  and  the  determination 
with  which  she  knew  how  to  conquer  the  Dark 
Sea.] 

The  two  Portuguese  aviators  started  from  the 
Tagus  on  March  30  on  the  first  attempt  ever 
made  to  fly  across  the  Atlantic  via  the  Canaries 
and  Cape  Verde  Islands,  and  went  thence  by  the 
Island  of  Fernando  Noronha  to  the  South  Ameri- 
can mainland.  Tlie  distance  was  approximately: 
From  Lisbon  to  the  Canaries,  715  miles;  from 
the  Canaries  to  Cape  Verde  Island,  845  miles;  to 
Fernando  Noronha,  1,200  miles;  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  1,400  miles.  The  first  lap  was  accom- 
plished in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  departure. 
The  aviators  reached  St.  Vincent,  Cape  Verde, 
late  on  April  5,  and  departed  on  April  18  on 
their    way    to    Fernando    Noronha.     Their   route 


over  this  lap,  the  most  dangerous  of  all,  lay  over 
a  thousand  miles  of  water  devoid  of  markers  or 
guideships.  Their  first  stopping  place  was  to  be 
St.  Paul's  Rock,  just  above  the  Equator,  north- 
west of  Fernando  Noronha.  They  reached  the 
rock  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Disaster  en- 
countered them  there;  their  hydroplane  was 
wrecked  in  an  attempt  to  land,  and  a  second 
plane,  shipped  from  Libson  after  considerable 
delay,  met  the  same  fate  on  May  12,  when  the 
aviators  attempted  a  round  trip  flight  from  Fer- 
nando Noronha  to  St.  Paul's  Rock  and  back. 

All  their  trials  were  forgotten,  however,  on 
June  5,  when  they  finally  arrived  at  Pernambuco, 
Brazil,  after  a  flight  of  barely  five  hours.  A 
monster  reception  greeted  them;  all  ships  blew 
their  whistles,  all  bells  were  ringing;  business 
in  the  city  was  completely  suspended,  and  the 
three-mile  quay  was  crowded  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  Lauded  as  heroes,  they  prepared 
leisurely  for  their  final  flight  to  the  Brazilian 
capital.  Viscount  d'Alte,  the  Portuguese  Min- 
ister at  Washington,  stated  that  the  4,000-mile 
flight  had  demonstrated  "  the  practical  efficiency 
of  the  new  methods  of  air  navigation."  The 
proving  of  the  precision  of  two  new  inventions — 
a  sextant  for  taking  observations  without  the  aid 
of  the  sea  level  and  a  route  corrector — was  an 
important  result  of  their  venture. 
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CIVIL  WAR  AND  RELIGION  IN  ITALY 


[PEauoD  Ended  June  10,  1922] 


THE  civil  war  in  Italy  between  the  Fascisti 
and  the  Communists  continues  unabated. 
It  flamed  out  luridly  on  May  24,  the  anni- 
versary, of  Italy's  entry  into  the  World  War,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  Enrico  Toti,  a 
native  of  Rome  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  Italy's 
War  heroes.  While  the  Fascisti,  who  accom- 
panied the  procession  in  full  force,  were  passing 
through  the  working  men's  qiaarter,  they  were 
attacked  by  the  Communists,  wiio  fired  from  the 
houses  into  the  Fascisti  ranks.  The  paraders 
broke  ranks  and  sought  out  the  aggressors.  More 
shooting  followed,  and  things  looked  so  serious 
that  the  police  found  themselves  compelled  to 
open  fire  to  separate  the  combatants.  When 
order  was  finally  restored  it  was  learned  that 
twenty-one  persons  had  been  wounded,  including 
two  officers  and  ten  of  the  Fascisti.  The  other 
casualties  were  divided  between  soldiers  and  civil; 
ians.  The  feud  between  the  Fascisti  and  Com- 
munists became  even  more  intensified  by  this 
event.  Repercussions  of  the  fighting  in  Rome 
were  reported  on  May  27  all  over  Italy.  Mem- 
bers  of  both  organizations  were  wounded  or 
killed  in  Genoa,  Bologna,  Trieste,  Alessandria 
and  Parma.  Permits  to  carry  arms  had  been 
withdrawn  in  both  the  city  and  the  province  of 
Rome  and  in  Florence. 

An  amazing  situation  was  created  at  Bologna 
by  the  occupation  of  that  ancient  city  by  a  large 
Faacisti  organization  at  the  end  of  May.  It  was 
stated  that  65,000  Fascisti  had  gathered  from  the 
surrounding  provinces.  The  city  was  turned  into 
an  armed  camp.  Telephonic  and  telegraphic 
communication  had  been  cut  off.  Villages  con- 
trolled by  Socialists  and  Communists  had  been 
bombed,  club  houses  burned,  and  Socialist  and 
Communist  Mayors  had  been  forced  to  resign. 
Considerable  anxiety  was  manifested  in  the 
Rome  Parliament,  and  officials  were  sent  to 
Bologna  to  pacify  the  invaders  and  the  popula- 
lation,  who  had  welcomed  the  Fascisti  with  the 
utmost  enthusiasm. 

In  vivid  contrast  to  these  scenes  of  disorder, 
factional  hatreds  and  bloodshed  stood  out  a 
great  ceremony  of  the  Eucharist  Congress  in 
Rome,  which  culminated  on  May  28  in  a  religious 
procession  and  pageant  from  St.  John  Lateran 
to  the  Coliseum  and  back,  and  a  solemn  cele- 
bration of  mass  in  the  vast  enclosure  of  the 
Coliseum,  in  the  presence  of  10,000  children. 
Among  those  in  the  procession  were  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Sacred  College  and  more  than  fifty 
Bishops  and  Archbishops.  The  Sacrament  was 
carried  at  intervals  by  Cardinals  Granito,  Merry 
del  Val,  Pompiif,  Bourne  and  Vanutelli,  Dean 
of  the  Sacred  College,  who  proceeded  sturdily 
erect  despite  his  86  years  and  the  intense  heat. 
The  immense  crowd,  numbering  fully  500,000, 
knelt  as  the  Sacrament  passed,  to  receive  the 
benediction.  The  ceremonies  reached  their  most 
imposing  character  when  the  benediction  of  the 
Blessed   Sacrament  was  imparted  from  an   altar 


erected  under  the  Arch  of  Titus  on  the  Sacred 
Way,  on  one  side  being  the  Coliseum  and  on  the 
other  the  Forum.  Airplanes  flew  over  the 
scene.  American  flags  carried  in  the  procession 
were  greeted  with  cries  of  "  Viva  America !  " 
Large  bodies  of  Royal  Guards,  carabineers  and 
other  troops  were  stationed  at  various  points  to 
insure  public  order.  In  the  evening  all  Rome  was 
illuminated. 

Commercial  treaties  with  Poland,  Rumania, 
Esthonia,  Spain  and  Finland  were  negotiated  or 
formally  discussed  by  Italy  in  Genoa  following 
the  close  of  the  Economic  Conference.  The 
commercial  treaty  with  Russia,  which  had  pre- 
sented special  difficulties  because  of  the  coming 
conference  at  The  Hague,  was  signed  on  May 
24.  Foreign  Minister  Schanzer  and  Senator 
Conti,  for  Italy,  and  M.  Tchitcherin  and  M. 
Krassin  for  Russia,  put  their  names  to  the  agree- 
ment, which  Signor  Schanzer  insisted  should  be 
called  a  convention,  and  not  a  treaty,  on  the 
understanding  that,  to  be  valid,  the  compact 
must  be  ratified  by  each  of  the  Governments. 
The  first  section  covered  the  entire  problem  of 
Italo-Russian  commercial  relations,  the  second 
dealt  with  maritime  communications  and  trans- 
portation relations.  Concessions  embodied  in  a 
third  section  were  rejected  by  Signor  Schanzer 
as  infringing  upon  the  moral  pledges  taken  by 
Italy  with  the  other  European  countries  to  be 
represented  at  The  Hague.  This  agreement  with 
Russia  was  severely  criticised  in  France.  The 
semi-official  Temps  pointed  out  that  on  the  day 
the  pact  was  signed  the  Communists  had  com- 
mitted violent  aggressions  in  Rome.  *'  Such  are 
the  fruits  of  the  hospitality  so  generously  offered 
the  Bo'lsheviki,  the  fruits  of  the  aid  the  Italian 
Government  did  not  cease  to  give  them  during 
the  conference,  and  the  fruits  of  the  treaty  just 
signed.  We  regret  the  disillusion  of  Italy,  but 
what  is  happening  in  Italy  is  instructive.  That 
is  what  one  gets  by  cultivating  the  friendship  of 
the  Bolsheviki." 

Italy  on  May  22  began  an  offensive  against  the 
Arabs  in  Tripoli,  the  force  being  composed  large- 
ly of  local  levies  supported  by  some  Italian  regi- 
ments under  command  of  General  Badoglio.  They 
are  using  a  large  number  of  bombing  airplanes 
on  the  natives. 

The  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi  is  devoting  all  his 
time  to  the  development  of  the  Italian  colony  of 
Somaliland,  where  7,500  acres  of  land  have  been 
prepared  for  cotton  growing,  and  the  first  crop 
is  expected  this  year.  He  hopes  to  provide  for 
irrigation  and  cultivation  of  13,000  more  acres 
and  to  introduce  other  crops. 

The  Trans-Zambezi  Railway  in  Portuguese 
Africa  has  been  finished  from  Beira,  on  the  coast, 
to  Murassa,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Zambezi 
River,  opposite  Chindio,  the  terminus  of  the  Cen- 
tral Africa  and  Shire  Highlands  Railway,  which 
runs  to  Blantyre,  the  commercial  centre  of  Nyasa- 
land.     The  railway  is  157  miles  long. 


GERMANY   RESUMING  NORMAL 
RELA.T10NS 


[Period  Ended  June  10,  1922] 


FULL  diplomatic  relations  between  Germany 
and  the  United  States  were  restored  May 
25,  when  the  new  German  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  Dr.  Otto  Wiedfeldt,  presented 
a  copy  of  his  letter  of  credence  to  President 
Harding  at  the  White  House  and  was  duly  ac- 
corded recognition.  In  presenting  his  creden- 
tials, Dr.  Wiedfddt  said:  "I  shall  make  every 
effort  to  shape  for  myself  a  true  idea  of  the 
conditions     and     views 


portion  of  Upper  Silesia.  The  Reichstag  mem- 
ber, Szezeponik,  whose  district  is  now  Polish, 
said:  "More  than  400,000  Germans  have  been 
made  Polish  subjects  by  an  arbitrarily  drawn 
boundary.  We  will  fulfill  our  duty  as  citizens, 
but  our  Germanism  we  will  never  give  up."  The 
allied  troops  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  Upper 
Silesia  before  the  end  of  June.  The  Polish 
Chamber  ratified  the  convention  in  regard  to 
Silesia  on  May  24. 


prevailing  in  the 
United  States,  in  order 
to  benefit  my  own 
country  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  be  instru- 
mental in  imparting 
such  knowledge,  based 
on  experience,  as  is  at 
the  command  of  one 
who  has  lived  through 
these  last  years  in 
Europe."  President 
Harding  replied  that 
he  welcomed  "  the  as- 
surance that  your  en- 
deavors will  be  directed 
toward  the  cultivating 
and  strengthening  of 
those  economic  and  in- 
tellectual relations 
which  were  for  so  long 
maintained  between  the 
German  and  the  Amer- 
ican people."  Dr.  Wied- 
feldt in  his  address  re- 
ferred to  himself  as  the 
Ambassador  of  the  Ger- 
"  Empire."  President 
Harding  referred  to 
Germany  as  "  the  Re- 
public of  Germany." 

Italy    and    Germany 
have  come  to  an  agree- 
ment   regarding    prop- 
erty seized  during  the  war.     Italy  is  to  restore  all 
such  property  on  the  payment  of  800,000,000  lire, 
to  be  paid  in  instalments. 

The  Reichstag  on  May  30  adopted  the  German- 
•  Polish  agreement  on  Upper  Silesia  recently  con- 
cluded by  a  joint  commission  at  Genoa.  As  a 
solemn  protest  against  the  loss  of  these  German 
cities,  the  republic's  black,  red  and  gold  flags 
or.  the  Reichstag  building  were  half-masted.  The 
Cabinet  wore  black,  as  did  most  of  the  Reichstag 
members,  and  a  flag  in  the  visitors'  gallery  was 
edged  with  mourning  crepe;  the  heraldic  shields 
bearing  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  cities  in  that 
part  of  Upper  Silesia  going  to  Poland  were  sim- 
ilarly trimmed.  Speeches  were  made  deploring 
the  loss  of  the  cities,  on  behalf  of  the  separated 
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Chancellor  Wirth  on 
May  29  in  the  Reichs- 
tag strongly  commend- 
ed the  Russo-German 
Treaty  of  Rapallo,  and 
said :  "  Whoever  reads 
the  treaty  carefully  and 
without  prejudice  must 
admit  it  is  an  honest, 
upright  piece  of  work, 
a  model  of  a  peace 
treaty  wherein  there 
are  neither  vanquished 
nor  victors.  It  is  a 
complete  liquidation  of 
mutual  claims  arising 
from  the  war." 

The  German  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior 
stated  that,  through 
the  rush  of  refugees 
from  the  East  and  the 
homecoming  of  many 
Germans  from  the  lost 
colonies  and  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  German  Re- 
public had  been  in- 
creased about  one  mil- 
lion during  the  war 
and  the  two  years  fol- 
lowing it.  Emigration 
in  that  period  was  250,- 
000,  hence  the  net  gain 
■  in  population  totals 
750,000.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  about  100,000  German  Russians 
now  in  Germany,  and  25,000  Baits  from  the  Re- 
publics of  Esthonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania.  It  is 
estimated  that  during  the  war  and  two  years 
following  the  war  100,000  Jews  migrated  from 
the  East,  of  whom  60,000  remained  in  the  coun- 
try. 

In  reply  to  the  interpellation  by  a  group  of 
Junker  Deputies  as  to  why  the  German  Govern- 
ment had  found  it  necessary  to  have  one-third 
of  the  delegation  to  the  Genoa  Conference  con- 
sist of  jews,  when  the  number  of  Jews  in  the 
country  was  not  over  2  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population,  the  Government  stated  in  the  Reichs- 
tag on  May  12  that  the  experts  on  the  delegation 
had  been   selected  because  of  their  merits  and 


--Pall  Mall  Gamette,  London 

RECIPROCITY ! 
'  I'll  change  my  load  for  yours !  " 
What's  your  load?  " 
Paper." 
So's  mine !  " 
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that  no  examination  as  to  their  religious  or  racial 
origin  had  been  conducted. 

The  Minister  of  Justice,  in  answer  to  an  in- 
quiry on  May  13,  regarding  the  smuggling  of 
millions  of  securities  and  jewels  over  the  Dutch 
border  by  the  HohenzoUerns  in  1920,  announced 
that  indictments  had  been  brought  against  forty- 
two  persons,  including  Grusser,  the  German- 
Dutch  banker,  for  violation  of  the  law  against 
smuggling  capital  outside  the  country,  and  fines 
had  been  assessed  to  the  amount  of  1,000,000 
marks,  while  nearly  4,000,000  marks  had  been 
confiscated.  Grusser  was  fined  50,000  marks, 
and  had  350,000  marks  confiscated. 

Philipp  Scheidemann,  German  Socialist  leader 
and  former  Secretary  for  Foreign  •  Affairs,  was 
attacked  by  a  youth  while  on  a  holiday  near 
Wilhelmshohe,  who  threw  prussic  acid  at  him. 
Herr  Scheidemann  escaped  serious  harm.  He 
fired  twice  at  the  assailant,  who  escaped,  how- 
ever. 

Secretary  Weeks  announced  June  5  that  ap- 
proximately 1,000  American  troops  would  remain 
in  Germany  after  July  1.  The  Eighth  Infantry 
and  some  auxiliary  troops  are  to  remain.  This 
reversal  of  policy  followed  an  appeal  from  Great 
Britain,  France,  Belgium  and  Germany,  urging 
that  the  United  States  reconsider  the  decision  to 
evacuate  the  Rhineland.  The  decision  to  keep 
the  army  in  Germany  in  no  way  affects  the  status 
of  the  American  claim  for  reimbursement  for  the 
cost  of  maintenance  of  the  Army  of  Occupation, 
which  amounted  to  $241,000,000  up  to  May,  1921 
[see  page  614],  and  which  was  estimated  up  to 
Jan.  31,  1922,  as  amounting  to  $288,986,120. 
Major  General  James  G.  Harbord,  in  a  statement 
at  Paris  June  5,  said :  "  I  do  not  think 
that  France  will  advance  further  into 
Germany  again  in  spite  of  any  Ger- 
man provocations,  but  the  presence  of 
an  American  force  probably  will  as- 
sure the  retention  of  5,000  British 
troops  at  Cologne,  and  these  two 
allied  forces  along  the  Rhine  will  as- 
sure stability  and  moderation." 

The  Council  of  Ambassadors  de- 
cided in  May  that  work  on  all  the 
Rhineland  strategic  railways  must 
cease.  This  affects  principally  the 
highly  important  and  partially  con- 
structed double  line  which  supports 
Alpen,  about  six  miles  from  the  bridge 
over  the  Rhine  at  Wesel,  and  runs 
southward  to  Crefeld  and  Neuss. 
Work  on  this  railway  was  well  ad- 
vanced before  the  armistice,  and  has 
been  continued  during  the  period  of 
the  occupation.  When  the  war  of 
1870  broke  out  Germany  had  nine 
railways  available  to  the  French  fron- 
tier. Between  1871  and  1914  the 
three  railway  lines  in  South  Germany 
had  been  increased  to  six,  and  double 
tracks  had  been  provided  for  lines 
leading  to  the  frontier.  In  fact,  be- 
fore 1914  the  Germans  had  facilities 
for  the  simultaneous  advance  by  four-  HEY 

teen    separate   routes   across   Holland, 


Belgium  and  Luxemburg  into  French  territory. 
The  American  Government  has  been  invited 
by  the  German  Government  to  designate  an  Amer- 
ican as  a  member  of  a  commission  which  is  to 
adjudicate  the  war  claims  of  the  two  countries, 
but  is  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  methods  or 
time  of  payment.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Amer- 
icans have  claims  against  Germany  of  about  $150,- 
000,000.  German  claims  against  the  United 
States  are  estimated  at  approximately  $340,- 
000,000. 

Hugo  Stinnes,  Germany's  industrial  and  ship- 
ping leader,  in  an  address  at  Essen  June  7,  op- 
posed Germany's  accepting  a  small  short-time 
loan  from  the  Allies,  declaring  that  such  a  loan 
would  act  as  a  boomerang;  by  bringing  an  arti- 
ficial stimulus  to  the  price  of  the  mark,  he  said, 
it  would  react  and  cause  the  mark  to  fall  lower 
than  ever.  There  could  be  no  real  productivity 
in  Germany,  he  thought,  so  long  as  the  burden 
of  armies  of  occupation  was  not  removed;  he 
considered  the  danger  of  the  occupation  of  ad- 
ditional German  territory  by  France  the  smaller 
evil,  because  France  would  soon  "  find  out  that 
she  was  getting  nowhere  in  pursuing  "her  present 
policy  of  blackmailing  us." 

It  is  known  that  the  German  Kaiser  was  of- 
fered over  $200,000  in  cash  by  syndicates  of 
American  journalists  for  the  newspaper  rights  of 
his  forthcoming  book,  in  which  he  gives  his  ver- 
sion of  the  causes  and  events  of  the  war.  The 
memoirs  cover  his  entire  career  as  Kaiser.  A 
group,  headed  by  The  New  York  Times  and  the 
McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate,  completed  the 
purchase  of  the  serial  rights  of  this  work  on 
June  10. 

[American  Cartoon], 


—Detroit    News 

FRITZ.  WHO  DO  YOU  THINK  OWNS  THAT 
COW? 


FRANCE  IMMOVABLE  ON 
REPARATIONS 


Premier  Poincare's  policy  approved  in  the  Chamber  by  an  overwhelming 
majority — Chief  reason '  why  the  Bankers^  Committee  adjourned  without 
arranging  <i  German  loan 

[Period  Ended  June  10,  1922] 


THE  Parliament  of  France,  which  had  ad- 
journed on  April  8,  reassembled  on  May 
23  to  find  itself  faced  with  a  heavy  burden 
of  responsibilities.  German  reparations,  continu- 
ance of  the  debate  on  the  military  bill,  no  fewer 
that  twelve  interpellations  on  various  matters  of 
government  policy,  including  the  policy  of  France 
at  the  Economic  Conference  at  Genoa,  filled  the 
agenda  to  overflowing.  The  great  Republican 
majority  in  Parliament,  however,  had  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  neither  tlie  Royalists  nor 
the  Radical  Socialists  had  triumphed  in  the  elec- 
tions, which  represented  a  decided  victory  for 
the  Republican  bloc  in  France. 

In  its  hands,  above  all,  this  newly  assembled 
Congress  held  the  power  to  reject  or  to  approve 
the  policy  of  M.  Poincare  toward  Germany  and 
the  allies  of  France.  The  German  menace  and 
the  entente  with  England — these  two  problems 
continued  to  be  the  predominant  issues.  The 
French  press  was  filled  with  articles  on  Ger- 
many's debt  to  France  and  the  maintenance  of 
French  policy.  Andre  Tardieu,  former  High  Com- 
missioner to  the  United  States,  and  an  extreme 
Nationalist,  opened  the  Summer  session  of  Par- 
liament with  a  speech  attacking  the  whole  Anglo- 
Saxon  (including  the  American)  policy  toward 
Germany  as  wrong  for  France.  That  policy  he 
defined  as  based  on  the  view  that  economic  con- 
siderations alone  must  rule  the  world,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  French  policy  of  establishing 
political  peace  prior  to  economic  peace.  A  sharp 
personal  attack  was  made  on  Premier  Poincare  at 
the  session  of  May  26  Albert  Favre,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  hitherto  friendly  Radical  Socialist 
Party,  thundered  against  the  Premier's  policy  oi 
using  force  toward  Germany,  and  also  charged 
that  he  had  deliberately  striven  to  make  the 
Genoa  conference  fail.  His  fiery  words  were 
challenged  by  the  Premier. 

The  fateful  date  of  May  31  passed,  and  a 
crisis  with  Germany  was  avoided  by  Germany's 
pelding  to  the  French  and  allied  demands.  With 
this  triumph  to  his  credit,  Mr.  Poincare  for  more 
than  two  hours  at  the  session  of  June  1  defended 
himself  against  these  and  other  charges  that  had 
been  hurled  at  him.  France,  he  declared  in  sub- 
stance, could  not  forever  be  dragged  at  England's 
tail,  and  national  sacrifices  could  not  continue  to 
be  one  sided.  He  had  no  desire  to  act  alone 
against  Germany,  he  said,  but  he  was  still  ready 
to  do  so  in  case  of  flagrant  violation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles.  With  this  he  rested  on  his 
arms  and  waited  for  the  Chamber's  decision.  The 
test    came    the    next    day    at    one    of    the    most 


violent  sessions  which  French  Parliamentary 
Government  had  ever  known.  The  immediate 
cause  was  the  Russian  question,  which  became 
so  acute  that  the  Radical  Socialists  rose  en  masse 
to  attack  with  personal  violence  the  Royalists 
and  the  Government's  Nationalist  adherents.  The 
Sergeants  at  Arms  rallied  to  avert  a  pitched 
battle,  and  the  Chamber  was  cleared.  It  was 
amidst  these  stormy  scenes  that  the  Chamber 
finally  voted  confidence  in  the  Premier's  policy, 
including  his  act  in  forbidding  the  French  repre- 
sentatives on  the  Reparation  Commission  even 
to  discuss  any  attempt  of  the  Bankers'  Committee 
to  reduce  France's  reparations  claims.  The  vote — 
484  to  100 — was  overwhelmingly  in  Poincare's 
favor. 

The  inevitable  result  of  this  personal  interven- 
tion in  the  efforts  of  the  Bankers'  Committee 
to  decide  on  conditions  under  which  an  inter- 
national loan  to  Germany  could  be  effected  was 
seen  in  the  adjournment  of  that  committee  on 
June  10  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  months. 
.In  the  statement  issued  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan, 
one  of  the  leading  m.cmbers  of  that  committee, 
on  this  date,  it  was  made  plain  that  the  commit- 
tee had  found  it  impossible  to  arrange  for  such 
a  loan,  owing  to  the  French  prohibition  of  dis- 
cussion of  the  schedule  of  payments  as  deter- 
mined, and  that  the  situation  had  become  impos- 
sible when  official  statements  were  spread  in 
Paris  that  the  committee  was  planning  to  cut 
down  the  German  obligation  to  the  Reparation 
Commission,  and  that  the  French  Government 
could  not  tolerate  this.  Thus  the  Poincare  policy 
had  blocked  the  way  to  raising  a  loan  to  help 
Germany  meet  her  obligations  to  France  and  other 
countries. 

One  aspect  of  the  whole  reparation  problem 
was  France's  indebtedness  to  the  United  States. 
On  May  17  the  French  Government  informed  the 
American  War  Debt  Funding  Commission  that 
it  was  ready  to  send  a  special  mission  to  America 
to  confer  regarding  the  payment  of  this  debt. 
Jean  Parmentier,  Administrator  of  the  Ministry 
of  Finance,  was  selected  to  head  this  mission, 
which  was  to  be  composed  of  several  of  the  best 
French  Treasury  experts.  The  French  war  debt 
on  May  15  amounted  to  $3,340,857,593  of  princi- 
pal and  $430,000,000  of  accumulated  interest,  as 
contrasted  with  Great  Britain's  debt  of  $4,135,- 
818,358  principal  and  $611,000,000  interest.  The 
American  Government  on  June  1  notified  the 
French  Government  that  it  was  ready  to  receive 
the  mission.  Treasury  officials  at  Washington 
expressed  the  view  that  France  would  make  no 
immediate  payments  on  account,  and  that  the  dis- 
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cussions  would  take  the  form  of  arranging  terms 
of  future  payment  when  funds  became  available. 
Turning  his  attention  to  the  proposed  Russian 
conference  at  The  Hague,  the  Premier  early  in 
June  sent  to  all  the  other  powers  invited  to  at- 
tend, including  the  United  States,  a  carefully 
prepared  note  setting  forth  the  French  policy 
toward  Russia.  Moscow,  he  said,  must  withdraw 
the  memorandum  of  May  11,  and  must  further- 
more accept  full  recognition  of  Russia's  pre-war 
debt.  The  Russians  must  pledge  themselves  to 
return  foreign-owned  property,  must  drop  their 
counter-claim  to  damages  totaling  50,000,000.000 
gold  rubles,  and  must  abandon  the  demand  for 
an  international  loan.  When  these  conditions 
were  fulfilled,  and  not  before,  France  was  ready 


to  enter  into  new  parleys  with  Russia.  To 
this  note  the  British  replied  on  une  10  with  a 
sharp  attack.  The  British  Government  was  reso- 
lutely opposed  to  the  demand  that  the  May  11 
memorandum  be  withdrawn  before  The  Hague 
committees  met.  No  intimation  that  such  a  with- 
drawal would  be  demanded  had  been  made  at 
Genoa.  As  to  the  return  of  foreign-owned  and 
nationalized  property.  Great  Britain  intimated  in 
strong  terms  that  this  was  a  matter  for  Russia 
to  decide  for  herself  as  a  sovereign  State.  The 
British  refused  to  join  in  any  ultimatum  to  Mos- 
cow. It  was  clear  that  there  were  storms  ahead 
for  The  Hague  Conference,  the  delegates  to  which 
were  beginning  to  gather  when  these  pages  went 
to    press. 


[American   Cartoon] 
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—Sionx  City  Tribune 
THE  FIRST  HUNDRED  YEARS  ARE  THE  HARDEST  ! 

THE  CABINET  OVERTURN   IN 

POLAND 

[Period  Ended  June  10,  1922] 


THE  Cabinet  headed  by  Premier  Ponikowski 
resigned  on  June  6.  The  official  explana- 
tion given  was  as  follows: 

"  Having  completed  its  most  important  tasks 
in  the  field  of  international  affairs,  and  prepared 
for  the  coming  elections,  the  Polish  Cabinet, 
wishing  to  cede  its  powers  to  a  Parliamentary 
Cabinet,  the  formation  of  which  now  seems  possi- 
ble, has  presented  its  resignation,  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Chief  of  State.  Temporarily  the 
retiring  Ministers  will  continue  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  their  respective  departments." 

Behind  this  official  explanation,  according  to 
the  Polish  press,  lay  serious  differences  of  opinion 
within  the  Cabinet  itself  over  the  question  of  the 
nrocedure  to  be  adopted  in  the  coming  elections. 
President   Pilsudski,   it   was    stated,   accepted   the 


Cabinet's  resignation  only  after  his  efforts  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  had  failed.  Controversy 
over  the  tobacco  monopoly,  and  other  questions 
in  dispute,  contributed  in  bringing  about  a  crisis. 
No  date  has  yet  been  fixed  for  the  elections, 
under  which  the  members  of  the  new  and  regular 
Parliament  will  be  determined.  The  electoral 
bill  was  placed  before  the  Provisional  Parliament 
for  the  second  and  third  readings  late  in  May. 
According  to  its  provisions,  the  new  Parliament 
is  to  consist  of  a  Lower  House  (Sejm)  of  408 
Deputies,  and  of  a  Senate  of  102  members.  The 
State  is  to  be  divided  into  sixty-nine  electoral  dis- 
tricts, each  of  which  will  be  represented  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  by  from  four  to  sixteen 
Deputies.  The  City  of  Warsaw  will  be  allowed 
sixteen  representatives.     The  ratio  of  representa- 
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tion  will  be  one  Deputy  for  each  bloc  of  65,958 
inhabitants. 

By  the  formal  incorporation  of  Vilna  in  Polish 
territory  on  April  18  (see  the  June  Current 
History),  the  Lithuanians,  willy-nilly,  were 
forced  to  admit  themselves  beaten  in  the  long 
controversy  that  had  raged  over  the  allocation  of 
this  territory.  Poland's  next  step  was  to  endeavor 
to  get  the  status  of  the  neutral  zone  between 
Poland  and  Lithuania  officially  settled.  This 
zone  had  been  provisionally  laid  down  toward 
the  end  of  1920,  and  the  Poles  had  alleged  abuses 
against  their  nationals  within  its  limits.  Poland's 
request  to  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations 
that  this  zone  be  divided  was  referred  by  the 
Council  to  Mr.  Hymans,  the  Belgian  member,  who 
had  played  the  main  role  as  peacemaker  between 
the  two  conflicting  countries  during  the  joint 
discussions  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the 
League.  At  the  recent  sessions  of*  the  Council  at 
Geneva,  Mr.  Hymans  pointed  out  that  the  League 
decision  of  May  13  for  an  abolition  of  the  neutral 
zone,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  provisional 
demarcation  line  by  agreement  of  both  parties, 
had  been  refused  by  the  Lithuanian  Government. 
The  Council  decided,  on  Mr.  Hymans's  recom- 
mendation, to  maintain  the  military  neutrality  of 
the  zone,  so  far  as  the  keeping  and  transit  of 
war  materials  was  concerned,  but  renewed  its 
project  to  establish  a  provisional  line  of  demarca- 
tion to  facilitate  the  legal  and  judicial  adminis- 
tration of  the  communes  included.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  how  such  a  line  should  be 
drawn,  the  Council  decided  to  send  a  commission 
to  the  zone.  Though  the  Lithuanian  delegate 
showed  opposition  both  to  the  demarcation  line 
and  to  the  proposal  for  mutual  amnesty,  the 
resolution  of  Mr,  Hymans  was  passed  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

The  treaty  between  Germany  and  Poland  re- 
garding the  status  of  Upper  Silesia,  final  agree- 
ment on  which  was  reached  by  Dr.  Rathenau 
and  M.  Skirmunt,  the  Polish  Foreign  Minister, 
at  Genoa  toward  the  middle  of  May,  was  finally 
signed  at  Geneva  on  May  15.  The  execution  of 
its  clauses,  representing  in  all  a  longer  and  a  far 
more  complex  document  than  ,the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, and  the  formal  division  of  the  Upper 
Silesian  territory  among  the  Germans  and  Poles 
respectively,  after  the  interallied  evacuation,  were 
then  expected  to  follow  within  a  few  weeks' 
time.  A  new  period  of  unrest  began  in  the  area 
toward  the  beginning  of  June,  and  martial  law 
was  proclaimed  in  a  large  part  of  the  industrial 
region  as  a  result  of  German-Polish  race  riots 
and  disorders  in  Kattowitz,  Gleiwitz,  Hindenburg 
and  Rybnik.  Polish  insurgents  made  things  hot 
for  the  Germans.  Six  were  killed  in  attacks  at 
Rybnik  on  June  1.  In  Hindenburg  'a  number 
were  wounded  when  a  crowd  which  had  stormed 
the  Guido  mine  was  beaten  back  by  the  inter- 
national police.  A  plan  by  3,000  Polish  insurgents 
to  invade  Rybnik  and  capture  it  for  Polish  pos- 
session was  thwarted  by  two  battalions  of  French 
and  Italian  troops,  reinforced  by  tanks.  The  in- 
surgents nevertheless  demolished  a  printing  plant 


with  hand  grenades.  German  officials  were  being 
ousted  at  various  points,  and  considerable  de- 
struction of  house  furnishings  was  reported.  A 
series  of  similar  disorders  was  expected  through- 
out June  pending  the  final  settlement. 

The  Paris  Temps  in  May  published  information 
that  the  German  militarists  in  Danzig  were  show- 
ing considerable  activity,  working  through  the 
Union  of  Military  Organizations  of  Danzig,  com^ 

[American  Cartoon] 
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posed  of  former  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Ger- 
man Army.  The  total  membership  was  4,000. 
*  *  *  The  decision  by  General  Richard  Hak- 
ing,  the  High  Commissioner  for  Danzig  appointed 
by  the  League  of  Nations,  favoring  the  establish- 
ment by  Poland  of  a  large  munition  station  of 
transshipment  on  Holm  Island,  in  the  heart  of 
the  busy  harbor  of  Danzig,  had  aroused  great 
indignation  among  the  350,000  German  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Free  City,  according  to  the  Berliner 
Tageblatt.  General  Haking,  whose  fairness  was 
generally  admitted,  made  light  of  the  alleged 
danger  of  such  a  station,  and  pointed  out  its  pro- 
visional nature,  pending  the  construction  of  a 
special  canal  near  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula. 

The  claim  of  the  "  West  Ukrainian  Republic,'* 
generally  known  as  East  Galicia,  to  recognition  as 
an  independent  State,  was  presented  to  Secretary 
Hughes  and  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  at  the  White  House  on  June"  6.  The 
Secretary  of  State  received  the  delegation,  but 
declined  to  make  a  public  statement.  An  official 
Polish  reply  to  the  Ukrainian  charges  of  Polish 
maladministration  in  East  Galicia  published  in 
the  June  Current  History  will  be  found  in  this 
magazine  next  month. 


THE  BOLSHEVIKI   MARCH  ON 

IN   RUSSIA 


[Tkriod  Ended  June  10,  1922] 


AT  the  close  of  the  Genoa  conference,  M. 
Tchitcherin,  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister, 
""  stayed  on  in  Genoa  with  M.  Rakovsky  to 
bring  the  negotiations  for  a  commercial  treaty 
with  Italy  to  an  end.  This  was  successfully  ac- 
complished, though  with  the  elimination  of  im- 
portant concession  clauses  which  Signor  Schanzer 
found  himself  unable  to  accept  because  of  Italy's 
pledges    to    the    other 


gation  of  the  conditions,  including  the  prospects 
and  results  of  the  harvest,  to  determine  whether 
or  not  further  aid  would  be  required.  Ex-Gov- 
ernor Goodrich  of  Indiana  left  London  on  May  29 
for  Moscow  on  a  similar  mission.  The  Relief 
Administration  announced  on  May  28  that  it  still 
had  85,000  relief  workers  employed  in  Russia,  and 
almost  20,000  in  the  adjoining  countries.  Ap- 
proximately $55,000,000 


allied  nations.  (See 
Italy).  Meanwhile  Lit- 
vinov,  Krassin  and 
other  members  of  the 
Russian  delegation  de- 
parted for  Berlin,  there 
to  complete  arrange- 
ments under  the  Russo- 
German  treaty  of  Ra- 
pallo  for  German  aid 
in  the  economic  recon- 
struction of  Russia. 
Several  large-scale 
plans  to  operate 
through  syndicates 
were  announced 
throughout  May. 

One  direct  result  of 
the  Genoa  conference 
was  the  calling  by 
Moscow  of  a  general 
conference  of  Eastern 
nations  to  meet  in  the 
Russian  capital  late  in 
June.  Another  was 
the  withdrawal  by  the 
Soviet    Government    of 

its  troop  concentration  on  the  Bessarabian  border, 
caused  apparently  by  the  Rumanian  protest  at 
Genoa,  and  more  especially  by  France's  support 
and  guarantee  to  Rumania  of  her  possession  of 
this  territory,  which  was  annexed  by  Rumania 
under  the  peace  settlement  of  1919. 

The  famine  reports  from  Russia  continued  to 
be  conflicting.  Dr.  Fridtjov  Nansen,  head  of  the 
European  Relief  organization,  maintained  his 
stand  that  the  conditions  were  far  worse  than  the 
world  realized,  and  predicted  that  50,000,000  peo- 
I)le  must  die  this  year,  and  that  no  one  could  help 
them.  Several  confirmations  were  received  that 
in  certain  of  the  famine  districts,  including  Sa- 
mara and  the  Tartar  Republic,  cannibalism  was 
on  the  increase.  A  gruesome  exhibit  of  photo- 
f^raphs  in  a  room  near  Lenin's  office  demon- 
strating this  officially  was  described  by  a  French 
writer  in  Moscow  during  May.  The  question  of 
whether  American  relief  would  be  continued 
after  September  was  being  seriously  considered 
b>  Secretary  Hoover,  and  was  understood  to  be 
favored  by  President  Harding.  Edgar  Rickard, 
Director  General  of  the  American  Relief  Admin- 
istration, sailed  on  May  18  to  make  an  investi- 
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worth  of  supplies  had 
been  distributed  from 
various  funds,  includ- 
ing  the  $20,000,000 
fund  appropriated  by 
Congress.  Some  650,- 
000  tons  of  supplies,  or 
92  shiploads,  had  been 
forwarded.  The  food 
remittance  system  es- 
tablished between 
America  and  Russia 
had  grown  to  vast  pro- 
portions. It  was  ex- 
pected that  American 
aid  would  be  continued 
until  at  least  Jan.  1, 
1923. 

Great  honor  was  paid 
by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment and  by  the  Rus- 
sian people,  especially 
the  peasants,  to  the  last 
remains  of  Harold  F. 
Blandy  of  New  York 
City,  the  first  Ameri- 
can to  lose  his  life  in 
the  fight  against  the  Russian  famine.  Blandy 
died  of  typhus  in  Ufa.  His  body  was  brought 
in  a  metallic  coffin,  furnished  by  the  Soviet 
Government,  and,  draped  in  American  flags, 
was  placed  on  a  dais  in  the  vestibule  of 
one  of  the  houses  occupied  by  American  work- 
ers. The  open  spaces  around  the  coffin,  which 
was  guarded  by  Soviet  soldiers,  were  strewn  with 
flowers.  A  framed  testimonial  in  faulty  English 
at  the  head  of  the  coffin  expressed  the  deep 
gratitude  of  the  peasants  of  Ufa  for  the  heroic 
labors  of  the  dead  worker.  After  a  funeral 
service,  the  coffin  was  then  borne  seven  miles  on 
the  shoulders  of  six  Americans,  and  shipped  to 
Riga  for  return  to  Blandy's  native  land. 
Wherever  the  coffin  passed,  emaciated  famine 
sufferers  doffed  their  caps,  and  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  according  to  the  Russian  custom,  in 
token  of  deep  respect. 

The  internal  struggle  between  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  was 
marked  by  the  prosecution  of  12  priests  for  op- 
position to  the  requisitions  for  Church  treasure. 
The  priests  were  condemned  to  death  in  Moscow 
early   in   May  for  holding  a   meeting  of  protest 
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against  the  requisitions.  Tikhon,  the 
Patriarch,  also  under  indictment,  was 
forced  to  testify  at  the  trial,  and  the 
public  prosecutor  sought  to  force  him 
to  admit  the  authority  of  the  State 
over  Church  property.  Dressed  in 
black  and  wearing  a  small  saint's 
image  on  his  breast,  the  Patriarch,  who 
was  compelled  to  resign  a  short  time 
later,  blessed  the  assembly  as  he  en- 
tered, and  those  present  rose  en  masse 
as  a  tribute  of  respect  for  religious 
authority.  The  dialogue  that  ensued 
was  reported  as  follows: 

"  Whom  do  you  consider  as  subordi- 
nate to  your  orders?  " 

"  The   religious   people   of   all  Rus- 
sia." 

"  Do    you    administer    also    all    the 
churches?  " 

"  Naturally,    all    the    churches    are 
under  my  control." 

"  And  the  Church  treasures,  also  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Citizen    Beliavin    (the   Patriarch's 
family  name),  do  you  know  that  these 
alleged   treasures   of   the   Church    are 
the  property  of  the  State?  " 
.    "Yes." 

"  You  are  administering,  then,  prop- 
erty which  does  not  belong  to  you?  " 
•i  "The  Pope  of  Rome  also  rules  over 
an  immaterial  kingdom.  The  treasures 
of  the  Church,  however,  can  be 
stolen." 

"  Who  has  stolen  your  treasures?  " 

*'  They  have   not   been   stolen  from 
me,  but  from  the  Church,  from  God." 

"Who  has  done  it?" 

"  You  know  well  who :  the  Soviet  Government." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  trial,  the  Tribunal  de- 
cided to  prosecute  Nikon,  Archbishop  of  Moscow, 

[American  Cartoon] 
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PatriaKch  Tikhon,  and  twenty  priests.  Tikhon 
was  placed  under  domiciliary  arrest.  Eleven  per- 
sons previously  condemned  in  Moscow  were  tenfi^ 
porarily  reprieved. 

A  series  of  incidents  then  followed  which  led  up 
to  the  forced  resignation  of  the  Patriarch, 
Bishop  Antonii  and  several  other  well-known 
firiests,  supporters  of  the  Government,  issued  a 
manifesto  against  the  policy  followed  by  the  high 
church  leaders,  and  five  of  the  signatories  called 
upon  the  Patriarch  and  formally  invited  him  to 
resign  his  office.  Charging  him  with  favoring 
counter-revolutionary  agitation,  with  dividing  the 
Church  and  reducing  it  to  anarchy,  they  demand- 
ed the  summoning  of  a  Church  Council  and  the 
immediate  resignation  of  the  Patriarch.  The 
Patriarch  was  forced  to  resign  his  power  to  a 
committee  of  Church  dignitaries.  The  exact  sig- 
nificance of  his  resignation  was  not  clear.  The 
committee  named,  it  appeared,  was  made  up  of 
the  signatories  to  the  manifesto.  Whether  this 
action  was  intended  to  be  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary, pending  the  issue  of  the  Patriarch's  trial, 
was  not  apparent.  Tikhon  announced  his  resig- 
nation on  May  17,  and  retired  at  once  to  private 
life. 

Pope  Pius  of  Italy,  on  May  26,  protested  to  the 
Moscow  Government  against  the  prosecution  of 
the  Patriarch,  British  ecclesiastical  circles  were 
also  aroused,  and  joined  in  a  telegram  to  Premier 
Lenin  on  May  31  voicing  strong  protest.  The 
Soviet  Government  replied  on  June  7.     It  declared 
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that  the  British  church  plea  for  Tikhon  was  dic- 
tated by  a  "  narrow  caste,"  and  bluntly  declared 
that  Tikhon  was  to  be  prosecuted,  together  with 
other  ecclesiastics,  for  having  resisted  measures 
aimed  to  save  the  lives  of  millions.  It  further  de- 
clared that  the  majority  of  the  Russian  clergy 
favored  the  Soviet  policy,  and  that  Tikhon  and 
other  opposers  "  have  always  worked  hand  in 
hand  with  Czardom  and  the  nobility." 

Reports  in  French  papers,  verified  by  Russian 
residents  in  Paris  through  friends  who  have  es- 
caped from  Russia,  of  the  robbing  of  the  tombs 
of  Russia's  ancient  rulers,  of  the  stripping  of 
jewels  from  the  boctes  of  the  Czars  and  Czarinas, 
of  the  shipping  of  metal  coffins  to  Moscow,  of 
sacrilege  done  to  the  ashes  of  the  saints,  were 
published  on  June  8.  A  score  of  organizations  of 
Russian  refugees  drafted  a  bitter  protest  against 
the  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Government  to  the  Rus- 
sian Church  and  in  general  against  the  sacrilegious 
attitude  toward  Holy  Russia's  past.  The  mani- 
festo charged  the  Soviet  Government  with  having 
taken  advantage  of  the  famine  situation  to  recoup 
its  depleted  finances  and  at  the  same  time  to 
weaken  the  Russian  Church,  despite  all  pledges 
of  religious  tolerance.  It  cited  Tikhon's  reason- 
able attitude  in  the  matter  of  church  requisition, 
and  his  insistence  only  that  the  essential  objects 
of  religious  worship  be  not  taken.  It  declared 
that  the  Soviet  Government  had  pressed  some 
two  dozen  unworthy  priests  into  its  service  to 
oust  and  replace  Tikhon.  It  ended  with  an  ap- 
peal to  all  Christianity  to  "  act  against  the  sacri- 
legious acts  of  the  Bolsheviki." 

The  much-heralded  Social  Revolutionary  trial 
opened  in  Moscow  on  June  8.  Intense  interest 
among  all  Socialist  Labor  circles  had  been 
aroused  by  this  trial  of  the  men  accused  of  con- 
spiracy to  murder  Lenin,  Trotzky  and  other  Bol- 
shevist leaders.  The  accused  were  allowed  coun- 
sel, which  consisted  of  internationalist  Socialist 
leaders,  viz,  Emile  Vandervelde,  Belgian  Minister 


of  Justice;  Kurt  Rosenfeld  and  Theodore  Lieb- 
knecht,  brother  of  the  late  Karl  Liebknecht,  Ger- 
many, and  M.  Waters  of  Holland.  On  their  ar- 
rival at  a  station  between  the  Lettish  frontier 
and  Moscow  they  were  hooted  and  derided,  and 
they  received  an  even  worse  reception  at  the  sta- 
tion in  Moscow.  The  opening  of  the  trial  was 
marked  by  an  attack  of  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fense against  the  Judges  and  prosecutors  of  the 
tribunal.  Sarcasm  and  defiance  were  hurled 
against  M.  Tiatakov,  the  presiding  Judge,  and  En- 
sign Krylenko,  chief  of  the  prosecution.  The 
whole  session  was  stormy,  and  bade  fair  to  be 
stormier  before  the  trial  was  concluded. 

Just  a  week  after  the  passing  of  a  "  fundamental 
decree  "  by  the  Executive  Committee,  recognizing 
new  property  rights  in  Russia  within  certain  lim- 
its— a  measure  in  line  with  Premier  Lenin's 
movement  for  a  partial  return  to  the  capitalistic 
regime — Ler.in  himself  was  stricken  with  an 
apoplectic  stroke,  and  his  condition  was  said  to 
be  serio  iS.  The  attending  physicians  diagnosed 
his  illn';ss  as  "  a  sharp  gastric  enteritis."  The  at- 
tack followed  Lenin's  retirement  to  the  country 
for  rest  from  overwork  and  a  recent  operation 
for  the  extraction  of  a  bullet  fired  into  his  breast 
in  1918  by  a  revolutionist. 

A  chapter  in  Russia's  past  history  was  closed 
on  June  4,  when  Boris  Bakhmeteff,  who  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1917  as  head  of  the  Russian 
War  Mission  sent  by  the  Kerensky  Government, 
and  who  has  been  the  officially  recognized  Rus- 
sian Ambassador  at  Washington  ever  since,  sub- 
mitted his  resignation  to  Secretary  Hughes.  M. 
Bakhmeteffs  intention  to  resign  had  been  an- 
nounced before  the  attack  made  on  him  recently 
by  Senator  Borah,  in  connection  with  a  similar 
attack  upon  Ataman  Semenoff.  The  State  De- 
partment had  officially  denied  that  M.  Bakh- 
meteff had  misappropriated  any  moneys  under  his 
control  as  representative  of  Russian  interests  in 
this  country. 


THE  "BABYLONIAN  CAPTIVITY"  OF  THE  CAUCASUS 


[Period  Ended  June  10,  1022] 


SINCE  the  complete  taking  over  of  the  Cau- 
casus States  by  Soviet  Russia  in  February, 
1921,  repeated  complaints  have  been  pub- 
lished to  the  world  by  the  deposed  Governments 
of  Azerbaijan  and  Georgia  against  the  alleged 
tyranny  and  economically  disastrous  policy  of 
the  Soviet  rulers  in  these  States.  Soviet  Armenia 
has  been  oddly  silent,  and  an  explanation  of  this 
lies  in  the  statement  of  competent  observers  that 
the  Armenians,  though  deploring  their  loss  of 
liberty  and  the  elimination  of  their  hopes  for  the 
attainment  of  an  independent  State,  have,  never- 
theless, found  relief  from  the  constant  fear  of 
new  Turkish  atrocities  in  the  strong  hand  of 
Soviet  Russia  and  her  protective  influence. 

Azerbaijan  and  Georgia,  however,  still  remain 
wholly  unreconciled,  as  numerous  protests  in  the 
last  year  or  so  have  amply  shown;  and  this 
spirit  of  revolt  has  been  eloquently  emphasized 
by  armed  uprisings  in  both  countries,  the  appear- 


ance of  which  has  been  recorded  in  past  issues 
of  Current  History.  Representatives  of  both 
the  "  legal "  or  former  Governments  attended  the 
Genoa  Economic  Conference  and  lodged  formal 
protests  against  the  Soviet  rule  with  the  con- 
ference authorities  in  April.  George  Tchitcherin, 
the  Russian  Foreign  Minister,  scoffed  at  their 
charges,  especially  at  the  categorical  accusations 
made  by  the  representatives  of  the  former  Social 
Democratic  Government  of  Georgia. 

Confirmation  of  these  charges,  however,  was 
contained  in  an  article  published  in  the  Vienna 
Arbeiterzeitung  of  May  11.  The  author,  Julius 
Braunthal,  a  prominent  Socialist  and  trade  union 
leader,  spent  nearly  a  month  in  Georgia  as  the 
agent  of  the  Amsterdam  Bureau  of  the  Interna- 
tional Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  attending  to 
the  distribution  of  medicines  and  hospital  sup- 
plies contributed  by  Austrian  workers.  Just  be- 
fore his   departure    in  the    last  week    of  April, 
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he  was  visited  by  representatives  of  the  principal 
labor  organizations  of  Tiflis  and  Batum,  who 
handed  him  a  memorandum  which  voiced  the 
hope  that  the  Georgian  working  class,  though 
*'  still  in  fetters,  would  soon  win  its  freedom 
and  show  its  gratitude  to  the  European  prole- 
tariat through  deeds  as  well  as  words."  The 
statement  read  in  part  as  follows: 

"  At  a  time  when  the  entire  Georgian  people 
is  undergoing  a  fearful  trial  under  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Red  imperialistic  troops  and  under 
the  agents  sent  here  by  the  Bolsheviki,  who  call 
themselves  the  Georgian  Government,  we  are 
convinced  through  this  fraternal  gift  that  the 
Georgian  working  class  has  not  been  abandoned 
to  its  fate.  It  inspires  us  with  the  hope  that  the 
European  proletariat — the  defender  of  all  op- 
pressed peoples — will  now  raise  its  voice  against 
Russian  imperialism  and  save  the  workers  and 
peasants  of  Georgia  from  physical  annihilation." 

The  statement  concludes  by  saying  that  the 
union  men  would  have  gladly  held  a  public  dem- 
onstration of  thanks  to  the  Amsterdam  Interna- 
tional, but  dared  not  do  so  because  of  fear  of 
joining  the  host  of  Georgian  workers  already 
languishing  in  the  jails  of  the  Bolshevist  Gov- 
ernment. 

At  the  conference  of  the  three  political  labor 
internationals  held  in  Berlin  the  first  week  in 
April,  the  Georgian  question  was  discussed,  and 
it   was   agreed   that    all    the   papers   in   the   case 


should  be  submitted  to  a  joint  committee  for 
study. 

In  a  statement  made  public  in  Berlin  on  May 
7  by  the  press  bureau  of  the  deposed  Social 
Democratic  Georgian  Government  it  was  alleged 
that  in  n.pril  the  persecution  of  non-Communists 
by  the  Bolshevist  authorities  had  been  redoubled. 
Forty  persons  were  shot  under  pretext  of  wiping 
out  banditry  and  hundreds  thrown  into  jail.  The 
peonle  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  north 
were  still  in  open  revolt  against  the  Russian 
troops. 

As  for  the  representatives  of  the  former  Azer- 
baijan Government,  they  especially  protested 
against  the  reported  negotiations  of  the  Soviet 
representatives  with  oil  interests  in  Genoa  re- 
garding concessions  of  oil  in  the  Baku  district. 
The  Azerbaijan  note,  which  was  published  on 
April  30,  declared  that  the  Soviet  Government 
established  in  the  Caucasus  Tartar  Republic  by 
force  of  arms  had  no  right  to  dispose  of  these 
or  other  natural  resources  of  Azerbaijan.  All 
concessions  granted  would  be  abrogated  and  an- 
nulled by  the  legal  Government  of  Azerbaijan, 
the  note  declared. 

One  more  link  in  the  complete  absorption  of 
Azerbaijan  was  forged  toward  the  end  of  May 
when  the  Moscow  Soviet  decided  that  Commissar 
Abilov,  the  Azerbaijan  representative  at  Angora, 
would  be  withdrawn,  and  his  functions  taken 
over  by  the  Soviet  Minister. 
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King  Alexander  of  Jugoslavia  and  Princess  Marie  of  Rumania,  who  were  married  at  Belgrade 

on   June  8,    1922 


NATIONS  OF  SOUTHEASTERN  EUROPE 

Wedding  of  King  Alexander  of  Jugoslavia  and  Princess  Marie  of  Rumania 
a  stabilizing  influence — Rumania  takes  precautionary  m,easures  with  France 
for  Bessarabia — Hungarian  Parliamentary  and  Cabinet  elections  confirm 
the  Horthy-Bethlen  regime — A  ustria's  new  Government — Czechoslovakia's 
provisional  treaty  with  Russia — Greece's  new  war  Government — Farmers* 
bloc  threatens  Bulgaria 

[PsRiOD  Ended  June  10,  1922] 


Jugoslavia 

KING  ALEXANDER  of  the  Jugoslavs  and 
Princess  Marie,  a  daughter  of  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Rumania,  were  married  at 
Belgrade  June  8,  amid  scenes  mingled  with  me- 
dieval splendor.  The  Duke  of  York,  second  son 
of  the  King  of  England,  served  in  the  capacity 
of  best  man,  the  political  significance  of  which 
circumstance  was  generally  recognized.  A  dis- 
tinguished assemblage  of  the  royal  houses  of 
Europe  was  in  attendance,  including  the  Italian 
Crown  Prince,  a  Grand  Duchess  of  Russia,  the 
sister  of  Queen  Marie  and  her  husband,  the 
Princes  and  Princesses  of  the  Greek  royal 
family,  the  King,  Queen,  Crown  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Rumania,  and  representatives  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Japan,  Belgium,  Spain  and  Norway. 
The  union  is  regarded  as  of  deep  political  im- 
portance and  will  have  an  influence  in  stabiliz- 
ing conditions  in  the  Balkans.     As  a  recognition 


to  Montenegro  the  procession  was  headed  by  a 
Montenegrin,  followed  by  riders  representing  all 
the  provinces  of  the  realm  wearing  gala  costumes, 
these  being  followed  by  trumpeters  blowing  fan- 
fares while  squadrons  of  the  guards  regiments 
rode  behind. 

The  marriage  was  performed  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church.  Within  the 
cathedral  the  King  and  witnesses  divested  them- 
selves of  their  swords  and  kissed  the  sacred 
ikons.  The  Princess,  being  a  Roman  Catholic, 
kissed  the  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The 
ceremony  was  simple,  but  after  it  the  curious 
ritual  of  the  Church  was  observed.  Preceded  by 
the  Bishops  swinging  censers,  the  bridal  party, 
including  the  Duke  of  York,  walked  three  times 
around  the  table  on  which  was  lying  a  copy  of 
the  New  Testament.  While  they  slowly  com- 
pleted the  triple  circuit,  symbolizing  their  ad- 
herence to  the  Gospel  precepts,  the  choir  sang 
nuptial  chants.    Then  the  King  and  his  wife  and 
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Queen  received  the  congratulations  of  the  bride's 
family.  Leaving  the  cathedral,  they  joined  the 
procession.  On  the  return  it  was  a  triumphal 
progress,  for  it  seemed  as  if  the  crowds,  previ- 
ously adequately  enthusiastic,  had  saved  their 
most  thunderous  cheers  to  greet  her  who  as  the 
Princess  of  another  realm  an  hour  before  now 
passed  in  their  midst  as  their  own  Queen. 

At  the  castle  there  were  observed  a  series  of 
fascinating  ceremonies,  peculiar  to  Slav  traditions. 
Queen  Marie  first  stenoed  over  a  strip  of  white 
cloth,  representing  what  would  have  been  a  moat 
in  medieval  days  and  symbolizing  her  passage 
from  the  old  to  the  new  life.  Then  taking  a 
sieve,  such  as  is  carried  by  sowers,  she  took  from 
it  handfuls  of  grain  and  sugar,  which  she  scat- 
tered to  the  four  corners  of  the  courtyard.  Enter- 
ing the  palace,  she  carried  a  loaf  of  bread  and 
a  bottle,  of  wine  as  a  sign  of  the  plenty  and  joy 
she  is  bringing  to  the  house  of  her  husband. 
Waiting  for  her  in  the  hall  was  a  child,  the  son 
of  a  peasant  of  Topola,  the  birthplace  of  the 
founder  of  the  reigning  dynasty.  The  Queen 
lifted  the  child  in  her  arms,  kissed  him  and  gave 
him  some  piece  of  raiment. 

The  bridal  gown  was  an  antique  creation  of 
white  crepe  georgette,  with  long  court  train,  em- 
broidered in  pure  silver  and  crystals,  and  the 
Princess  wore  over  her  tulle  veil  a  shower  of 
scintillating  gold  strands.  She  was  a  picture  of 
girligh  beauty,  dignity  and  grace  as  she  was 
escorted  to  the  altar  by  her  father.  King  Ferdi- 
nand of  Rumania.  From  her  shoulders  fell  a 
large  court  mantle  of  brilliant  silver,  at  the  lower 
end  of  which  the  double  arms  of  Rumania  and 
Jugoslavia  were  embroidered  in  silver  and  gold. 
King  Alexander  presented  his  bride  with  a  mas- 
sive crown  of  gold,  set  with  diamonds  and  rubies, 
each  province  of  Jugoslavia  having  contributed 
a  precious  stone  to  the  diadem. 

It  was  announced  that  a  loan  would  be  placed 
in  New  York  of  $30,000,000  at  8  per  cent.,  at 
96V^,  to  be  spent  chiefly  in  the  building  of  a  rail- 
road connecting  the  capital  with  the  Adriatic. 

A  report  that  was  current  in  May  that  the 
Croatians  had  seceded  and  established  an  inde- 
pendent republic  in  Northern  Jugoslavia  proved 
to  be  untrue.  It  was  a  minor  outbreak  under  the 
leadership  of  Stephen  Raditch. 

The  Jugoslav-Italian  Rapallo  Treaty,  providing 
for  a  mixed  commission  to  fix  the  eastern  border 
of  Fiume  and  solve  the  vexed  question  of  Porto 
Barros,  is  before  the  Assembly  for  ratification. 
Zara  is  assigned  to  Italy  to  be  a  free  harbor.  Full 
protection  is  guaranteed  to  the  Italian  minorities 
in  Dalmatia,  and  the  free  use  of  the  Italian 
language  is  granted  to  the  Italian  schools. 

Rumania 

Convinced,  in  connection  with  the  attitude 
taken  by  the  Soviet  delegates  at  Genoa  with  re- 
gard to  Bessarabia,  that  if  the  non-aggression 
treaty  comes  to  an  end  in  the  event  of  failure 
of  The  Hague  conference  the  Bolsheviki  will 
imdertake  a  hunger  offensive  against  Rumania 
in  the  Autumn  to  commandeer  her  wheat  crops 
for  the  Red  Army,  Premier  Bratiano  had  impor- 
tant negotiations  in  Paris  after  the  Genoa  con- 
ference.    For  several  days  he  carried  on  discus- 


sions with  the  French  Government  and  military 
authorities  with  the  avowed  object  of  an  under- 
standing with  France  as  to  a  common  plan  of 
action  in  case  the  Bolsheviki  invaded  Rumania's 
disputed  province.  On  May  24  Premier  Bratiano 
had  a  long  interview  with  Marshal  Foch,  and  it 
was  understood  that  the  French  were  willing  to 
promise  the  same  kind  of  aid  as  they  gave  Poland 
during  the  Red  offensive  by  supplying  arms, 
ammunition  and  the  loan  of  staff  officers  to  help 
direct  operations.  Premier  Bratiano  gave  out 
that  no  soldiers  would  be  needed,  the  Rumanian 
Army  being  sufficiently  strong,  and  that  his 
negotiations  in  France  were  merely  precautionary. 

The  Rumanian -Government  has  been  regulating 
agrarian  reform,  so  acute  a  question  after  the 
acquisition  of  Bessarabia,  Transylvania  and  part 
of  Moldavia,  by  transferring  lands  to  the  peasants 
on  a  system  of  forced  rents,  preparatory  to  a 
more  permanent  settlement.  This  transference 
has  been  carried  on  through  a  committee  of 
Rumanian  bureaucrats,  sitting  at  Cluj  and  em- 
ploying a  large  staff  of  surveyors  and  other  ex- 
perts. 

The  most  important  Rumanian  social  event  of 
the  month  was  the  marriage,  in  Belgrade,  June  8, 
of  Princess  Marie  of  Rumania  and  King  Alex- 
ander of  Serbia.  There  was  an  elaborate  cere- 
mony, civilian  and  military,  50,000  troops  being 
concentrated  in  the  Serbian  capital,  guarding  a 
distinguished  wedding  procession  through  the 
streets  to  the  Greek  Orthodox  Cathedral.  Sympa- 
thetic nationals  from  various  countries  held 
simultaneous  wedding  celebrations  in  the  United 
States.     [For  details,  see  Jugoslavia.] 

Hungary 

Hungary's  general  election  for  the  new  Na- 
tional Assembly  began  on  May  28  and  was  con- 
cluded June  1.  The  election  resulted  in  a  large 
majority  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Horthy- 
Bethlen  regime.  This  majority  is  composed  ex- 
clusively of  representatives  of  the  countryside 
constituency.  The  Government,  however,  suf- 
fered a  severe  moral  defeat,  as  only  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  out  of  the  eleven  were  re- 
elected. A  feature  of  the  contest  was  the  prac- 
tical elimination  of  advocates  of  the  elected  mon- 
arch, known  as  Free  Choicers,  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  Legitimists,  who  regard  Charles's  son 
Otto  as  the  uncrowned  King,  elected  a  number 
of  representatives.  Socialists,  supposed  to  num- 
ber nearly  twenty,  were  elected  to  Parliament, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
and  it  was  considered  especially  remarkable  that 
some  of  the  Socialists  were  returned  from  the 
country  constituencies  where  the  voting  was  pub- 
lic, by  order  of  the  retiring  Government,  the  order 
having  precisely  the  contrary  effect  to  what  the 
Ministers  expected. 

The  ex-Empress  Zita  left  Madeira  Island,  May 
19,  for  Spain,  where  she  was  cordially  received 
by  the  King.  Her  baby  daughter  was  born  in 
El  Pardo  Palace,  at  Madrid,  May  31.  The  Papal 
Nuncio  officiated  at  the  baptismal  ceremony  and 
the  Spanish  sovereigns  acted  as  sponsors. 

The  ex-Empress  has  notified  Admiral  Horthy 
that  she  still  regards  herself  as  Queen  of  Hun- 
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gary,  and  that  she  will  devote  her  life  to  regain- 
ing the  throne  for  her  son,  Prince  Otto. 

Dr.  Ludwig  Kovacs  and  Dr.  Eugen  Zovany,  both 
professors  at  the  University  of  Debreczin,  were 
.sentenced  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  two  years 
and  three  months'  imprisonment  for  having  de- 
livered speeches  before  trade  unions  during  the 
Bela  Kun  regime,  advocating  the  elimination  of 
religious  instruction  from  the  public  schools. 

A  ,  mason's  helper  named  John  Gaes,  who 
saluted  a  third-class  railroad  passenger  with  the 
words,  "  Get  in  here,  this  is  the  proletarian  car," 
and  who  had  a  gypsy  musician  play  the  "  Inter- 
nationale "  in  the  same  car,  was  sentenced  to 
serve  six  months  in  jail  by  a  Budapest  court. 

Austria   . 

The  Austrian  Parliament  passed  a  bill  on  May 
22  establishing  permanent  child-feeding  in  Aus- 
tria, continuing  under  State  control  the  program 
of  the  American  Relief  Administration.  The  bill 
provides  for  State  feeding  of  5,000  children  in  the 
public  schools.  Records  of  the  American  Relief 
Administration  disclosed  that,  up  to  March  20, 
the  total  number  of  American  meals  fed  to  Aus- 
trian children  passed  the  200,000,000  mark.  At 
the  present  time  the  American  Relief  mission  is 
feeding  175,000  children,  900  professors,  10,000 
students,  12,000  intelligentsia  and  5,000  others  in 
the  Austrian  provinces  and  aiding  145  organiza- 
tions that  work  in  Vienna.  The  cost  of  a  loaf  of 
bread  rose  from  34  kronen  in  November  to  524 
kronen  in  March. 

The  Schober  Cabinet  resigned  May  24,  owing 
to  Parliament's  having  reduced  credits  asked  for 
by  the  Government,  The  new  Chancellor  is  the 
moving  spirit  of  the  Christian  Socialist  Party.  He 
favors  a  coalition  with  the  Pan-Germans.  The 
Chancellor  was  professor  of  theology  at  Vienna 
University.     The  new  Cabinet  is  as  follows: 

Ignatius  Seipl,  Chancellor. 

Alfred  Gruenberger,  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

Emil  Kraft,  Commerce. 

Karl  Volgoin,  War. 

Leopold  Waber,  Justice. 

Rudolph   Buchinger,  Agriculture. 

Felix  Frank,   Interior. 

Franz  Odehnal,  Transportation. 

Emil  Schneider,   Education. 

Early  in  June  the  Austrian  crown  was  prac- 
tically valueless,  being  quoted  at  10,000  crowns 
to  the  dollar,  as  against  the  normal  5  to  the 
dollar.  The  financial  condition  is  going  from 
bad  to  worse.  It  was  the  Assembly's  refusal  to 
vote  120,000,000,000  crowns  increased  pay  for  the 
Austrian  civil  servants  that  caused  the  fall  of  the 
Cabinet.  The  cost  of  living  increased  25  per 
cent,  in  May. 

Czechoslovakia 

A  provisional  treaty  between  Czechoslovakia 
and  .Soviet  Russia,  and  between  Czechoslovakia 
and  Ukrainia,  was  signed  at  Prague,  June  5,  by 
representatives  of  these  Governments.  The  text 
contains  a  declaration  of  mutual  neutrality  and 
a  diplomatic  and  consular  arrangement.  The 
question  of  recognition  (de  jure)  was  reserved 
for  future  decision,  as  was  the  question  of  legal 


revindication  of  the  property  of  Czechoslovak 
citizens  in  Russia.  The  citizens  of  the  States 
concerned  will  enjoy  a  situation  reciprocally  more 
favorable.  The  principles  were  outlined  accord- 
ing to  an  agreement  by  which  Czechoslovak 
merchants  are  allowed  to  travel  in  Russia,  and  by 
which  the  security  of  property  transported  into 
Russia  or  acquired  there  is  guaranteed. 

Greece 

Following  the  resignation  of  the  Gounaris  Min- 
istry after  the  adverse  vote  of  the  National 
Assembly,  on  May  11,  King  Constantine  entrusted 
the  leader  of  the  Reformist  Party,  Nicholas 
Stratos,  with  the  formation  of  a  new  Cabinet, 
which  was  constituted  as  follows: 

N.  Stratos,  Premier,  War  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

G.  Carpetopoulos,  Interior. 

C.  Typaldos,  Marine. 

C.  Lycourezos,  Justice. 

D.  Hadjiskos,  Education. 

A.  Malamides,  National  Economy. 
C.  Brossopoulos,  Communications. 
J.  Leonidas,  Public  Assistance. 

E.  Ladopoulos,  Finance. 

This  Cabinet  appeared  in  the  National  Assem- 
bly on  May  17.  Premier  Stratos  exhibited  his 
program,  and  asked  for  a  vote  of  confidence, 
which  was  denied  him,  the  Assembly  giving  154 
votes  to  Mr.  Stratos  against  the  170  cast  agaitist 
him  by  the  Popular  Party  of  Mr.  Gounaris.  It 
must  be  noted  in  passing  that  more  than  eighty 
Liberals,  forming  the  remnants  of  the  old  Veni- 
zelist  Party,  voted  for  Mr.  Stratos,  thus  weaken- 
ing rather  than  strengthening  his  position,  inas- 
much as  the  Liberal  Party  is  known  for  its 
opposition  to  the  whole  regime  as  established 
by  the  elections  of  Nov.  14,  1920,  which  regime 
is  firmly  upheld  by  the  Reformists.  The  Liberal 
vote  in  favor  of  Stratos  was  explained  by  the 
desire  to  keep  Gounaris  away  from  the  Govern- 
ment, and  also  by  the  desire  to  give  the  Reform- 
ists a  chance. 

Mr.  Stratos  resigned  on  the  following  day,  and 
the  King  invited  Mr.  Gounaris  again,  who  de- 
clined to  head  a  new  Cabinet,  although  he  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  co-operate  with  Stratos 
in  a  coalition  Ministry,  in  which  all  the  legitimist 
parties  would  be  represented,  the  Liberals  alone 
beijig  excluded  from  it.  Mr.  Stratos  accepted 
this  proposal,  and  on  May  23  the  new  Cabinet 
was  formed  under  the  Presidency  of  Petros  Pro- 
topapadakis,  who  was  Minister  of  Finance  in  the 
former  Gounaris  Cabinet.  The  new  Government 
is  as  follows: 

Petros  Protopapadakis,  Prime  Minister  with- 
out  Portfolio. 

N.  Theotokis,  War. 

Demetrios  Gounaris,  Justice. 

N.  Stratos,   Interior. 

J.  Leonidas,  Marine. 

E.  Ladopoulos,  Finance. 

Admiral  Goudas,  National  Economy. 

General    Straticos,    Communications. 

C.  PoLYCENis,  Public  Education. 

A.  Arcyros,  Agriculture. 

C.  Lycourezos,  Public  Treasury. 

C.  Theodorides,  Public  Assistance. 
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G.  Mercouris,  Food. 

George  Baltadgis,  Foreign  Affairs. 

This  Cabinet  appeared  before  the  National 
Assembly  on  May  24,  and  was  endorsed  by  a 
vote  of  218  to  30. 

~  Bulgaria 

Although  Bulgaria  is  potentially  a  rich  coun- 
itry,  its  war-exhaustion  has  been  so  aggravated 
by  the  economic  mismanagement  of  its  farmer 
Government  since  the  armistice,  and  the  failure 
to  open  up  the  Aegean  commercial  outlet  prom- 
ised in  the  Treaty  of  Neuilly,  that  the  nation 
has  sunk  further  and  further  from  ability  to  pay 
reparations.  The  exclusive  agrarianism  of  the 
Stambolisky  Government  has  tended  to  drive  out 
capital  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Reparation 
Commission  has  demanded  two  years'  control  of 
the  country's  resources  by  way  of  getting  Bul- 
garia into  shape  to  meet  her  heavy  indemnity 
bill.  Stambolisky  and  his  Government  have  gen- 
erally favored  the  Allies  and  Bulgaria's  old  pro- 
Ally  neighbors;  for  this  reason  he  feels  that  Bul- 
garia ought  not  to  be  pressed  so  hard  for  repara- 
tion payments,  especially  in  view  of  the  premium 
that  has  been  put  on  Turkey's  recalcitrancy,  and 
the  leniency  with  which  the  commission  and 
Allies  have  treated  Germany. 

Alluding   to    the   old   bourgeois   parties   which 
supported    the     war,    Premier     Stambolisky    re- 
marked:      "We  shall  pay  if  we  are  forced,  but 
we  shall  make  those  among  us  who  were  respon- 
sible   for   the    war    do    the    paying."      This    was 
adding  fuel  to  the  flame  of  peasant  hatred  of  tHe 
bourgeoisie  of  the  cities.     The  peasants  also  re- 
sented the  Reparation  Commission's  demand  for 
control    of    Bul- 
garian  resources 
and      revenues. 
About    the    only 
sentiment    that 
both  the  peasants 
and     bourgeosie 
could    agree  ;,  on 
was  V^Tesehtment 
at  the  Greek  suc- 
cess  in    prevent- 
ing ■  the  opening 


up  of  their  promised  Aegean  outlet;  for  Greece's 
and  Bulgaria's  curious  exchange  of  political  atti- 
tudes since  the  return  of  Constantine  has  not 
removed  Greece's  mistrust  of  Bulgaria. 

Such  was  the  complex  situation  behind  the 
threat  of  establishing  a  peasant  dictatorship, 
given  out  the  third  week  in  May.  There  were 
violent  controversies  between  the  Stambolisky 
Cabinet,  representing  the  Peasants'  Party,  and 
what  is  called  the  bourgeois  bloc,  consisting  of 
university  professors,  the  clergy,  reserve  officers 
and  other  professional  people,  as  well  as  the 
upper  business  classes,  who  accused  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bolshevist  tendencies.  These  contro- 
versies culminated,  late  in  May,  in  the  shoot- 
ing of  the  bourgeois  politician,  A.  L.  Grekof, 
editor  of  the  important  daily  paper  Slovo.  So 
great  was  the  sense  of  insecurity  in  Sofia  that 
United  States  Minister  Charles  S.  Wilson  told 
the  Government  that  he  might  require  a  guard  of 
American  sailors.  By  order  of  the  Council  of 
Ambassadors,  General  Wrangel's  refugee  Russian 
soldiers  were  disarmed. 

On  May  28,  the  Peasant  Party,  of  which  Stam- 
bolisky is  the  leader,  convened  a  party  congress 
of  50,000  delegates  in  Sofia  to  approve  the  Gov- 
ernment's anti-bourgeois  policy.  The  Government 
mustered  a  large  police  force  to  protect  its  mem- 
bers and  to  prevent  clashes  between  the  peasants 
and  the  hated  citizens  of  the  capital.  To  a 
gathering  of  substantial  farmers,  wearing  the 
national  costume  of  long,  flowing  cloaks  lined 
with  white,  or  dark  jackets  with  wide,  red  sashes, 
the  Premier  made  an  address.  May  29,  from  the 
balcony  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He 
told  his  followers  that  thenceforth  there  was  to 
be  but  one  front,  that  against  the  bourgeosie. 

The  next  day, 
[American   Cartoon]  i"  an  address  to 

the  Peasants 
Congress,  the 
Premier  warned 
the  bourgeoisie 
that  rule  by  the 
peasantry  was  an 
actuality,  able 
to  do  what  it 
would,  and  called 
Sofia     "  another 
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Sodom  and  Gomorra,  inhabited  by  speculators 
and  non-producers."  He  spoke  of  making  King 
Boris  President  of  a  Republic  of  Bulgaria,  of 
mjiking  the  Bourgeois  Party  pay  the  reparations, 
and  declared  Bulgaria  to  be  the  friend  of  the 
new  Russia  and  the  new  Germany,  though  no 
treaties  had  been  signed  with  anybody  except 
those  nations  which  signed  the  Genoa  non- 
aggression  compact. 

Many  persons  of  the  middle  class  were  caught 
attempting  to  export  their  valuables  and  were 
jailed.  The  American  Legation  was  heavily 
guarded.  The  Congress  delegates  protested 
against  the  Government's  acceptance  of  the 
Reparation  Commission's  proposal  to  take  over 
control  of  the  mines,  forests  and  customs  reve- 
nues, of  which  Bulgaria  will  be  called  upon  to 
pay  10,000,000  gold  francs  this  year,  with  an 
additional  30,000,000  francs  in  1923,  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  this  control   shall  cease  at  the 


end  of  the  third  year.  Then,  if  the  plan  is  car- 
ried out,  Bulgaria  will  begin  to  pay  137,000,000 
gold  francs  a  year.  The  delegates  pointed  out 
that  this  would  mean  a  strange  hold  on  the 
country,  bringing  in  more  allied  employes,  and 
prevention  of  the  GovernmenL  from  giving  con- 
cessions or  doing  business  with  Americans,  wlio 
are  not  members  of  the  commission. 

However,  the  Peasants'  Congress  adjourned 
without  effecting  the  predicted  revolution,  the 
forecast  being  that  the  commission's  proposal 
would  have  to  be  accepted.  The  burden  of 
Bulgaria's  indemnity— 2,250,000,000  gold  francs- 
is  increased  thirteen-fold  by  the  low  rate  of  ex- 
change; it  is  this  depreciation  of  the  Bulgarian 
leva  (normally  one  franc)  that  has  thus  far 
made  indemnity  payments  impossible.  Americaiis 
acquainted  with  Bulgaria's  plight  suggest  reduc- 
ing the  indemnity  demands  and  opening  up  the 
Aegean  outlet  as  the  most  effective  solution. 


SHOCKING  SITUATION   IN   TURKEY 

Official  British  and  American  reports  of  new  atrocities  by  the  Nationalist 
Turks  lead  to  the  union  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  the  United  States 
in  a  commission  of  inquiry — France  faced  by  revolt  in  Syria — Events  in  Irak 
and  Palestine 

[Period  Ended  June  10,  1922] 


OFFICIAL  British  and  American  reports  of 
atrocities  committed  by  the  Nationalist 
Turks  against  the  Christian  minorities,  es- 
pecially the  Pontine  Greeks,  were  presented  by 
Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  the  Government  spokes- 
man, before  the  British  Parliament  on  May  16. 
The  situation  revealed  was  so  shocking,  said  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  that  the  British  Government, 
which  had  made  itself  responsible  for  the  pro- 
tection of  these  minorities,  found  itself  compelled 
to  investigate  the  charges,  and  had  made  propo- 
sals to  that  effect  to  France,  Italy  and  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Chamberlain  read  two  telegrams  re- 
ceived from  the  British  High  Commissioner  at 
Constantinople,  confirming  the  earlier  charges 
filed  by  Major  Yowell,  director  of  the  Harput 
unit  of  the  American  Relief  Commission,  with 
the  American  Consul  at  Aleppo.  Both  of  tae 
telegrams  read  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  were  dated 
May  10.     The  first  read  thu*: 

"  I  have  interviewed  at  great  length  Dr.  Ward, 
of  the  Near  Eastern  Relief  Commission,  who 
had  just  arrived  from  Harput,  which  he  left 
March  15.  He  corroborates  statements  as  to 
treatment  of  minorities  contained  in  telegram 
from  Constantinople  published  in  The  Times  of 
May  5.  The  Turl  5  appear  to  be  working  on  a 
deliberate  plan  to  get  rid  of  minorities.  Their 
method  has  been  to  collect  at  Amasia  Ottoman 
Greeks  from  region  between  Sam  sun  and  Trebi- 
zond  [Southeast  coast  of  the  Black  Seal.  These 
Greeks  are  marched,  from  Amasia  via  Tokat  and 
Sivas  as  far  as  Caesarea,  and  then  back  again, 
until    they   f.»->   eventually   sent   through   Harput 


to  the  east.  In  this  manner  a  large  number  of 
deportees  die  ou  the  road  from  hardship  and  ex- 
posure. The  Turks  can  say  they  did  not  actually 
kill  these  refugees,  but  a  comparison  may  be  in- 
stituted with  the  way  in  which  the  Turks  formerly 
got  rid  of  dogs  at  Constantinople  by  landing  them 
on  an  island  where  they  died  of  hunger  and 
thrist.  Large  numbers  of  deportees  who  were 
being  sent  :o  Van  and  Bitlis  passed  through  Har- 
put betwee'i  Juise  and  December  last  year.  Now 
that  Spring  has  come  these  d-^portations  have 
begun  again.  Once  these  g-iiigs  have  passed 
Diarbekr,  v»^hich  is  the  last  American  relief  sta- 
tion, Amer'cai'i  lose  all  track  of  them,  but  Dr. 
Ward  has  little  doubt  that  many  deportees  die  in 
the  mountains  east  of  that  place.  Turks  in 
preference  choose  Winter  weather  for  driving 
these  deportees  into  mountains.  American  Near 
Eastern  Relief  was  not  allowed  to  shelter  chil- 
dren whose  parents  had  died  on  the  road.  These 
children  were  driven  forward  with  other  de- 
portees. Dr.  Ward  himself  last  year  in  Decem- 
ber counted  150  bodies  on  the  road  between 
Harput  and  Malatia.  A  fellow-worker  saw  and 
counted  1,500  bodies  on  the  road  to  Harput,  and 
2,000  deportees  died  on  the  road  east  of  that 
place.  Two-thirds  of  Greek  deportees  are  women 
and  children. 

"  At  present  fresh  deportation  outrages  are 
starting  in  all  parts  of  Asia  Minor  from  north- 
ern seaports  to  southeastern  district.  Ttirkish 
officials  at  head  educational  department  at  Har- 
put told  Dr.  Ward  as  an  illustration  of  Turkish 
inefficiency  that  in   1915   Turks  had   not   made 
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Map  of  Asia  Minor,   Syria  and   Mesopotamia,    covering   the  various  scenes   of  conflict  between 

Moslem  and  Christian  nations 


a  clean  job  of  massacres.  He  said  that  next 
time  Turks  would  take  care  to  do  their  work 
thoroughly.  Dr.  Ward  endorsed  Signor  Tuozzi's 
statement  of  January  last  that  deliberate  policy 
of  Turks  is  to  exterminate  minorities.  He  con- 
siders that  they  are  accelerating  their  activities  in 
this  respect  before  peace  settlement,  and  he 
stated  that  if  action  is  not  taken  soon  problem 
will  be  solved  by  disappearance  of  minorities.  I 
am  confirmed  in  my  belief  that  the  Turkish  pro- 
tests now  being  received  in  regard  to  alleged 
Greek  excesses  are  designed  to  divert  attention 
from  Turkish  atrocities.  Another  American  of 
high  character  and  standing,  who  came  with  Dr. 
Ward,  states  that  Dr.  Gibbon,  formerly  a  profes- 
sor at  Robert  College,  who  has  just  been  visiting 
Greek  front  and  went  into  Turkish  lines,  reports 
that  Greeks  have  behaved  well  in  Afium  Kara- 
hissar-Aidin  sectors;  also  that  Mussulman  popu- 
lation seem  quite  content  with  Greek  rule  in  these 
districts.*' 

The  second  telegram  is  as  follows: 
"  Further  reliable  information  received  from 
American  relief  workers,  dated  April  25,  shows 
that  whole  Greek  population  from  the  age  of  15 
upward  of  Trebizond  area  and  its  hinterland  is 
being  deported,  apparently  to  labor  battalions  at 
Erzerum,  Kars  and  Sarikamysh.  Since  armistice 
proposal  there  has  been  marked  recrudescence  of 
these  deportations,  which  are  carried  out  in  con- 
ditions of  terrible  hardship,  and  now  embrace 
bank  employes  and  others  whose  position  had 
hitherto  -exempted  them.  There  are  numbers  of 
Christian  women  and  children  in  deplorable 
straits  in  Trebizond,  who  have  been  driven  out  of 


their  villages.  I  have  also  received  other  reports, 
dating  back  to  September,  1921,  of  deportations  of 
Armenians  from  Zeitum." 

"The  Turks,"  continued  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
"  have  repeatedly  been  warned  that  these  atroci- 
ties, which  have  now  been  going  on  continuously 
for  over  seven  years,  would  adversely  affect  allied 
public  opinion  and  allied  policy.  *  *  *  Repeated 
protests  have  been  addressed.  These  warnings 
and  protests  have,  however,  been  entirely  with- 
out effect."  Mr.  Chamberlain  then  read  the  in- 
structions telegraphed  by  the  British  Foreign 
Secretary  to  the  British  High  Commissioner  in 
Constantinople  after  it  had  been  decided  by  the 
Government  that  these  reports  must  be  investi- 
gated.   The  text  of  this  dispatch  follows: 

"  Information  reported  by  you  as  received  in 
the  main  from  an  American  relief  worker  reveals 
such  an  appalling  tale  of  barbarity  and  cruelty 
now  being  practiced  by  the  Angora  Turks  as  part 
of  a  systematic  policy  for  the  extermination  of 
Christian  minorities  in  Asia  Minor  that  his 
Majesty's  Government,  who  have  in  the  proposed 
terms  of  peace  assumed  a  serious  responsibility 
for  the  future  protection  of  these  minorities,  can- 
not allow  such  reports  to  remain  uninvestigated 
or  such  incidents  to  continue  unchecked.  I  am 
informing  the  French,  Italian  and  American  Am- 
bassadors of  our  opinion,  with  a  view  to  securing 
their  co-operation  in  action  which  I  now  pro- 
pose, and  I  am  requesting  them  to  ask  their 
Governments  to  send  instructions  to  their  High 
Commissioners  at  Constantinople  to  act  in  concert 
with  you.  My  propQsal  is  that  each  of  these 
four  Powers  should  at   once  depute  a  carefully 
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selected  officer  to  proceed  to  Trebizond,  or 
whatever  Black  Sea  port  may  be  suitable,  with 
a  view  to  proceeding  to  such  places  in  the  in- 
terior as  may  best  enable  them  to  make  the 
necessary  investigations.  The  permission  of  the 
Angora  authorities  will  have  to  be  sought,  and 
facilities  demanded.  It  will  be  difficult  for  them 
to  refuse  these,  since  it  is  their  contention  either 
that  the  deportations  and  the  massacres  have  not 
taken  place  or  that  they  have  been  provoked  by 
the  conduct  of  the  Greek  and  other  minorities 
themselves.  Should  permission,  nevertheless,  be 
refused,  his  Majesty's  Government  will  have  to 
reconsider  their  entire  attitude  toward  the 
peace  proposals,  which  obviously  could  not  be 
pursued  with  any  chance  of  success  in  such  con- 
ditions as  I  have  described.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  Europe  should  agree  to  hand  back  to  Turkish 
rule,  without  the  most  stringent  guarantees,  com- 
munities who  would  be  liable  to  be  treated  in  the 
manner  described  by  competent  American  wit- 
nesses, whose  reports,  moreover,  are  confirmed 
by  independent  information  in  our  possession." 

In  the  course  of  the  next  few  days,  both  France 
and  Italy  accepted  the  invitation  of  Great  Britain 
to  participate  in  such  an  investigation.  France 
stipulated,  however,  that  a  separate  commission 
be  formed  to  investigate  the  Turkish  charges 
of  Greek  atrocities  and  abuses  in  the  Smyrna  dis- 
trict. Angora  assented  on  May  19  (see  below). 
The  answer  of  the  United  States  was  delayed  un- 
til June  3.  From  a  statement  issued  by  Secretary 
Hughes  on  that  date,  it  was  made  clear  that  the 
British  proposals  had  included  both  a  Turkish 
and  a  Greek  investigation.  The  United  States 
Government  accepted  the  proposal  to  participate 
but  made  the  reservation  that  it  should  not  be 
bound  by  any  commitments  to  action  after  the 
investigation  was  concluded.  The  statement  read 
in  part  as  follows: 

"  In  answering  these  communications,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  has  said  that  the  situation  of  the 
Christian  minorities  in  Turkey  has  enlisted  to  a 
marked  degree  the  sympathies  of  the  American 
people,  and  it  has  been  noted  with  deep  concern 
that  the  work  of  the  benevolent  and  educational 
institutions  in  Turkey  has  steadily  been  ham- 
pered, that  the  rights  which  American  citizens 
have  long  enjoyed  in  Turkey  in  common  with 
the  nationals  of  other  powers  have  often  been 
disregarded,  and  the  property  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  Americans  and  other  foreigners  placed 
in  jeopardy.  *  *  *  In  informing  the  British 
Government  of  the  foregoing,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  made  it  clear  that  the 
proposed  action  is  limited  in  scope  to  an  in- 
quiry to  obtain  accurate  data  as  to  the  situation 
in  Anatolia  for  the  information  of  the  Govern- 
ments participating  therein,  and  has  stated  that 
this  Government  assumes  no  further  obligation, 
and  enters  into  no  commitment.  In  order  to  ex- 
pedite the  inquiry,  it  was  at  the  same  time  sug- 
gested by  this  Government  that  officers  should 
be  designated  by  the  respective  Governments  to 
institute  inquiries  concurrently  in  the  districts 
respectively  under  Greek  and  Turkish  occupation, 
and  that  these  two  commissions,  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  their  investigation,  should  unite  in  a 
comprehensive  report.'* 


The  assent  of  the  Angora  Government  to  such 
an  investigation,  foreseen  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, was  announced  at  Constantinople  on  May 
19.  Nine  conditions,  however,  were  attached,  viz, 
(1)  That  the  commission  of  investigation  must 
include,  in  addition  to  the  Allies,  American, 
Turkish  and  Russian  commissioners;  (2)  that  the 
members  of  the  commission  must  be  impartial, 
enjoying  Anatolia's  confidence;  (3)  that  a  sur- 
vey of  the  military  situation  in  Anatolia  be  ex- 
cluded; (4)  that  the  investigation  be  conducted 
in  the  regions  where  massacres  are  reported;  (5), 
that  a  similar  investigation  be  carried  out  in  the 
area  under  Greek  occupation,  the  Nationalist 
Government  to  supply  the  commission  with  infor- 
mation as  to  where  Turks  were  massacred;  (6)^ 
that  the  conclusions  of  the  commission  of  inves- 
tigation be  made  public;  (7)  that  the  Nationalist 
Government  be  permitted  to  exact  apologies  if 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  charges  are  unfounded;  (8)J 
that  if  the  inquiry  reveals  massacres  of  Mohamme- 
dans both  in  Anatolia  and  on  the  Marmora  Coast, 
the  Greeks  will  be  asked  to  pay  indemnity;  (9)J 
that  if  the  above  conditions  are  accepted,  the 
Angora  Government  be  not  the  object  of  inves- 
tigation. 

The  general  tenor  of  comment  in  the  Turkish 
press  in  Constantinople  was  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's speech  was  part  of  a  vast  anti-Turkish 
campaign  designed  to  wreck  the  peace  negotia- 
tions, and  that  the  result  desired  by  Great 
Britain  was  a  long  postponement  of  any  settle- 
ment of  the  Turkish  problem.  Izzet  Pasha,  the 
Turkish  Foreign  Minister,  in  an  interview  given 
at  his  home  in  Constantinople,  had  this  to  say: 

"  There  have  been  deportations  of  Greeks  from 
the  seacoast  to  Anatolia,  which  are  still  going  on. 
No  doubt  many  people  died  on  the  journey  to  the 
interior,  as  is  usual  under  such  conditions.  Kemal 
Pasha  informs  me  that  he  deported  these  people 
because  they  were  conspiring  against  him,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Greek  Government,  to  organize  a 
revolution,  which  was  demonstrated  when  Greek 
ships  bombarded  the  coast  to  aid  their  com- 
patriots ashore.  *  *  *  I  feel  certain  that  if  a 
commission  investigates  the  deportations  its  mem- 
bers will  find  that  the  Moslem  population  has 
suffered  much  more  than  the  Greeks  in  loss  of 
life  and  devastation  of  property." 

Dr.  Ward,  who  brought  the  news  of  the  ex- 
termination of  the  Pontine  Greeks  to  the  British 
Government  in  person,  was  in  London  early  in 
June.  He  confirmed  the  horror  of  the  atrocities, 
and  declared  that  out  of  30,000  Greeks  who  he 
knew  had  been  deported  only  8,000  had  ever 
reached  their  destination.  The  pretext  for  the 
denortations  was  (1)  to  work  on  the  public  roads 
as  enemy  subjects;  (2)  the  alleged  giving  of  aid 
to  Greek  brigands  near  a  Turkish  town.  Either 
explanation,  he  said,  was  inacceptable.  About 
three-quarters  of  the  deportees  were  women,  chil- 
dren and  old  men.  "  What  Washington  does, 
must  be  done  quickly,"  he  said,  **  or  there  will 
be  no  Greeks  left.  Now  that  our  Government 
has  spoken,  prompt  action  is  necessary  in  get- 
ting the  investigators  on  the  ground  before  the 
Turks  have  time  to  remove  witnesses  and  traces 
of  their  crimes  by  burying  the  victims.  *  *  *  It 
is  essential  that  the  members  of  the  commission 
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be  equipped  with  neutral  interpreters,  adequate 
transportation,  and  not  be  personally  conducted 
by  Turkish  authorities,  who  can  avoid  the  corpses 
of  their  victims  and  destroyed  villages,  can  intimi- 
date witnesses,  and  influence  the  whole  course 
of  the  investigation.  The  commission  should  in- 
clude one  woman  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
numerous  cases  of  violation  and  mutilation  of 
Christian  women  and  children." 

Dr.  Ward  was  taking  to  Washington  fully  au- 
thenticated records  of  his  charges  based  on  per- 
sonal observations  in  Turkey.  These  records,  he 
said,  he  had  smuggled  out  of  that  country  at  the 
risk  of  his  life. 

The  Angora  Assembly  on  May  5  passed  the 
army  budget  bill.  Kiazim  Pasha,  Minister  of 
War,  declared  that  British  policy  in  Turkey  was 
opposed  to  peace,  which  could  be  secured  only 
by  the  recapture  of  Smyrna  from  the  Greeks. 
After  several  meetings  of  the  military  chiefs, 
however,  the  projected  offensive  against  the 
Greeks  was  indefinitely  postponed.  *  *  *  The 
Nationalist  Government  on  May  9,  after  heated 
discussion,  decided  that  it  would  not  recognize 
the  commercial  treaty  recently  concluded  by  the 
Sublime  Porte  with  Italy,  on  the  ground  that  it 
applied  to  territories  no  longer  controlled  by  the 
Porte.  *  *  *  Up  to  the  time  when  these  pages 
went  to  press.  Angora  had  received  no  reply  to 
its  proposal  to  hold  peace  negotiations  at  Ismid. 
Mustapha  Kemal  had  refused  to  send  represen- 
tatives to  Constantinople,  as  the  Allies  desired, 
and  had  insisted  that  Greek  negotiators  be  ex- 
cluded. It  was  semi-officially  stated  that  the  de- 
lay was  caused  by  a  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween France  on  one  hand,  and  Great  Britain  and 
Italy  on  the  other,  as  to  whether  the  Angora  pro- 
posals should  be  accepted,  France  inclining  to 
the  affirmative. 

French  Syria 

The  beginning  of  June  found  France  facing  a 
serious  revolt  in  her  Syrian  mandate  territory. 
This  is  among  the  mandates  which  the  United 
States  must  vote  to  approve  or  reject  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations 
scheduled  for  July  19.  Serious  disorders  occurred 
in  Damascus  and  in  many  of  the  large  cities  of 
Syria  in  the  beginning  of  May  as  the  result  of 
the  arrest  of  Dr.  Shahbander,  one  of  the  Syrian 
Nationalist  leaders  who  called  upon  Charles  R. 
Crane,  the  former  American  Ambassador  to  China, 
who  had  just  completed  an  unofficial  mission, 
to  lay  before  him  the  grievances  of  the 
Syrian  people  under  French  rule.  Dr.  Shah- 
bander and  several  other  leaders  were  arrested 
on  April  7.  Demonstrations  occurred  all  through 
April,  and  were  severely  repressed  by  the  French. 
The  disorders  continued  through  May,  They  were 
blamed  by  the  French  military  and  police  authori- 
ties upon  Mr.  Crane,  around  whom  a  small  in- 
lernational  storm  raged  after  his  arrival  in  Paris. 
Of  the  report  that  a  French  military  court  at 
Damascus  had  tried  him  on  charges  of  inciting 
rebellion  in  Syria,  and  sentenced  him  in  absentia 
to  20  years'  imprisonment,  Mr.  Crane  declared  he 
knew  nothing,  and  emphatically  denied  that  his 
relations  with  the  French  authorities  in  Syria  had 
been  anything  but  amicable.    The  French  Foreign 


Office  on  May  26  issued  a  categorical  denial  of 
the  truth  of  this  report,  and  General  Gouraud,  the 
French  High  Commissioner  at  Damascus,  did  the 
same.  It  was  indicated  at  this  time  that  the 
French  authorities  intended  to  prosecute  Al 
Ahwal,  the  Beirut  Arabic  paper  which  published 
the  report.  They  explained  the  publication  on 
the  ground  that  there  had  been  no  censorship 
at  Beirut. 

Mr.  Crane  was  Chairman  of  the  Mandates 
Commission  which  President  Wilson  sent  to'Tur- 
key  during  the  peace  conference.  The  report  of 
that  commission  was  never  published.  Mr. 
Crane  returned  to  Europe  last  February,  and  went 
to  Syria  as  a  private  citizen.  After  his  arrival 
there,  his  unconcealed  attitude  of  sympathy  for 
Syrian  nationalist  aspirations  led  to  exchanges  of 
notes  between  Damascus  and  Paris.  The  French 
stated  that  the  American  Consul  at  Beirut  offi- 
cially notified  the  French  authorities  that  Mr. 
Crane  had  no  official  standing.  Subsequent 
events,  however,  indicated  that  the  Syrians  did 
not  understand  this,  hence  their  sending  to  him 
a  delegation  of  their  leaders  to  complain  to  him 
of  their  grievances,  especially  the  heavy  taxation 
to  which  they  were  subject. 

The  following  statement  issued  by  Mr.  Crane 
in  Paris  on  May  26,  gave  the  French  Government 
no  pleasure :  "  They  asked  me  why  their  wishes 
expressed  to  the  Committee  on  Mandates  had 
never  been  heard  from.  They  said  that  since  that 
tifne  they  had  not  been  able  to  make  their 
voice  heard  to  the  outside  world,  and  that  what- 
ever demonstrations  they  made  were  suppressed. 
They  made  me  understand  that  their  feeling 
against  the  French  mandate  was  stronger  than 
ever.  *  *  *  The  French  have  a  vicious  chief  of 
police,  a  native  who  has  been  terrorizing  meet- 
ings in  Damascus  since  the  French  occupation. 
He  made  capital  of  such  demonstrations  after  I 
left,  used  machine  guns  on  unarmed  people,  and 
some  of  the  finest  men  in  Damascus  were  given 
long  terms  of  imprisonment  without  trial.  All 
these  incidents  were  foreseen  and  indicated  in  the 
report  of  the  Mandates  Commission,  and  great 
injustice  has  been  done  to  Syrians  and  conserva- 
tive French  people  by  its  suppression  by  our 
State  Department. 

Eve:  T3  in  Irak 

The  political  situation  caused  by  King  Feisal's 
memorandum  sent  to  the  Genoa  conference  de- 
manding independence  for  Syria  and  Lebanon,  as 
opposed  to  the  French  protectorate,  and  by  his 
altitude  of  opposition  to  the  British  High  Commis- 
sioner and  to  the  provisional  continuance  of  the 
British  mandate  over  his  new  kingdom,  remained 
tense.  All  reports  indicate  that  Feisal  is  still 
bent  on  his  original  scheme  for  an  amalgamation 
of  all  Arab  States  under  exclusively  Arab  rule, 
including  Syria,  Lebanon,  Palestine,  Transjor- 
dania,  Mesopotamia,  Irak  and  the  Hedjaz,  and 
though  himself  set  up  in  power  by  Great  Britain, 
is  working  toward  the  realization  of  pan-Arab 
aspirations,  in  spite  of  that  Government. 

Repetition  of  further  border  raids  ty  the  Wa- 
habites  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lower  Euphra- 
tes was  eliminated  by  a  formal  agreement  at 
Muhammarah  concluded  with  the  Sultan  of  Nejd, 
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Ibn  Abd  el  Aziz  es  Saud,  commonly  called  Ibn 
Saud,  on  May  5.  Ibn  Saud  apologized  for  the 
raids  of  the  Wahabites  camelry  in  March,  and 
renounced  any  further  claim  to  the  Euphrates 
boundary.  The  boundary  was  fixed  by  allotting 
certain  nomadic  tribes  to  one  side  of  the  boun- 
dary or  the  other,  and  binding  them  to  pay  taxes 
accordingly.  The  willingness  of  the  Sultan  of 
Nejd  to  agree  to  this  settlement  is  largely  ex- 
playied  by  the  fact  that  he  receives  a  subsidy  of 
£5,000  a  month  from  the  British  Government. 

Palestine 

The  hope  of  Lord  Balfour  to  induce  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  League  of  Nations  during  its  Geneva 
sessions  in  May  to  consider  and  approve  the 
British  mandate  over  Palestine  proved  vain,  after 
a  temporary  delay  had  been  agreed  to  in  order 
to  permit  the  French,  Spanish,  Italian  and  Bra- 
zilian delegates  to  obtain  instructions  from  their 
respective  Governments.  At  the  session  of  May 
13,  Leon  Bourgeois  of  France  and  Marquis 
Imperiali  of  Italy  reported  that  their  Govern- 
ments were  unprepared  to  approve  the  mandate 
at  that  time.  France  wished  the  French  mandate 
over  Syria  to  be  approved  at  the  same  time; 
Italy  believed  the  Council  should  wait  until  the 
Sevres  Treaty  had  been  ratified. 
I  Arab  indignation  over  the  local  publication  of 
'the  re-drafted  text  of  the  proposed  Constitution 
for  the  State  of  Palestine  showed  increase  rather 
than  abatement  through  the  end  of  April  and 
during  the  month  of  May.  Protests  poured  in 
upon  Premier  Lloyd  George,  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  leading  members  of 
the  British  Parliament  from  Arab  organizations 
all  over  Palestine  when  the  import  of  the  draft 
became  known.  The  Arab  delegation  in  London 
sent  two  of  its  members  to  Genoa  to  protest.  The 
new  draft  confers  on  the  High  Commissioner,  Sir 
'  Herbert  Samuel,  the  sole  power  of  decisions  in 
all  local  affairs,  and  makes  the  council  mainly 


consultative  in  function.  The  Arabs  generally 
expressed  their  feeling  that  this  was  nationally 
humiliating,  that  it  would  make  the  High  Com- 
missioner an  autocrat,  and  that  they  were  entitled 
to  independence  as  falling  under  a  Qass  A  man- 
date (Article  22  of  the  League  Covenant)  "with 
British  advisers  and  experts  to  act  only  as  our 
guides."  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  was  at  this  time  in 
London  striving  to  effect  an  understanding  be- 
tween the  Arab  representatives  and  Dr.  Chaiym 
Weizmann,  President  of  the  Zionist  organization, 
after  ten  months  of  conflict,  and  to  pave  the 
way  to  co-operation  between  the  two  races  in  the 
building  up  of  Palestine.  Proposed  modifica- 
tions of  the  Draft  Constitution  never  went 
through,  and  the  Arab  delegation  has  worked 
actively  to  put  its  case  before  the  British  Parlia- 
ment and  the  British  people.  Its  hope  is  that  the 
British  electorate  will  veto  the  Zionist  plan  in 
Palestine.  It  has  asked  that  an  independent 
commission  of  inquiry  be  sent  to  Palestine  to 
report  on  the  whole  question. 

The  American  Jewish  Congress  meeting  in 
Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A.,  on  May  22,  passed  a  res- 
olution demanding  the  immediate  removal  of  all 
restrictions  on  immigration  into  Palestine,  de- 
claring this  to  be  the  first  condition  of  the  aic- 
cessful  realization  of  the  proposed  Jewish  home- 
land. The  approval  of  American  Jewry  of  the 
National  Home  project  had  been  strongly  voiced 
in  the  same  city  shortly  before  by  Samuel 
Untermyer,  in  connection  with  the  campaign  for 
the  Palestine  Foundation  Fund  limited  at  $30,- 
000.  Mr.  Untermyer  declared  tTiat  the  American 
Congress,  in  passing  a  resolution  recognizing  the 
Palestine  regime,  had  administered  an  effective 
rebuke  to  the  "enemies  of  the  Jewish  hope  and 
dream."  *'  Our  own  past  is  with  us,"  said  the 
speaker.  "  Historic  justice  is  with  us.  The  en- 
lightened humane  World  is  with  us.  No  obstacle 
can  stop  us.     Let  us  march  now." 


THE  CABINET  CRISIS  IN  JAPAN 

[Period  Ended  June  10.  1922] 


PREMIER  TAKAHASHI,  with  his  entire  Cab- 
inet, resigned  on  June  6.  No  issue  of  in- 
ternal politics  or  foreign  policy  was  involved, 
the  main  reason  beinp  a  divergence  of  views  on 
the  question  of  reconstructing  the  Cabinet. 
Takahashi  had  succeeded  to  the  Premiership 
after  the  assassination  of  Premier  Hara,  and  had 
taken  the  Hara  Cabinet  over  intact.  His  in- 
ability to  make  this  inherited  body  function  as 
a  unit  was  the  main  cause  of  his  resignation. 
Tokugoro  Nakahashi,  Minister  of  Education,  and 
Hajime  Motoda,  Minister  of  Communications, 
who  were  charged  by  the  Government  Party  with 
direct  responsibility  for  the  downfall  of  the  Cab- 
inet, were  subsequently  expelled  from  the  party 
on  that  score.  Mr.  Takahashi  had  made  several 
attempts  to  obtain  reorganization.  On  May  2  he 
asked  the  resignation  of  all  his  Ministers,  but, 
after  four  days'  consultation,  withdrew  this  re- 
quest  pending  the  execution  of  important   busi- 


ness. On  June  3  he  renewed  his  demand  for 
collective  resignation,  on  the  ground  of  di- 
vergency of  views.  He  was  urged  to  retain  of- 
fice until  the  agreements  framed  at  Washington 
had  been  put  into  effect,  and  the  Seiyukai,  or 
Government  Party,  backed  him  solidly,  but  .a 
long  and  stormy  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  that 
lasted  into  the  morning  resulted  in  the  decision 
for  resignation  as  a  whole. 

Takahashi's  withdrawal  caused  keen  disap- 
pointment among  the  many  who  believed  that  he 
was  the  best  man  to  make  the  most  of  the  re- 
sults achieved  at  Washington,  despite  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  unable  to  still  the  militarists* 
clamor  and  effect  a  reduction  of  armaments. 
He  had  also  incurred  powerful  opposition  from 
the  land  owners  and  other  wealthy  classes  be- 
cause of  his  attempt  to  extend  the  suffrage.  The 
suffrage  question,  particularly,  is  a  burning  one 
in  Japan   today,   and   it   was  believed   that  who- 
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ever    was    chosen    to    succeed    Takahashi    would 
have  to  be  with  the  Government  on  this  point. 

Up  to  the  time  of  his  withdrawal  Takahashi 
showed  clearly  that  he  was  loyally  striving  to 
live  up  to  the  agreements  concluded  at  Washing- 
ton. Shantung  was  evacuated  as  agreed.  Japa- 
nese Post  Offices  were  to  be  abolished  in  the 
evacuated  territory  as  soon  as  the  leased  terri- 
tory was  handed  over  to  Giina  in  pursuance  of 
the  Shantung  Treaty.  Ratifications  of  the  treaty 
were  exchanged  at  Peking  on  June  2  between 
the  Japanese  Ambassador  to  China  and  the 
Chinese  Minister,  and  the  instrument  became  at 
once  effective.  Thus,  the  long  chapter  of  dis- 
sension between  China  and  Japan  over  Shantung 
was  definitely  ended,  thanks  to  the  mediation  at 
Washington.  The  duty  now  devolves  on  China 
of  organizing  adequate  railroad  guards  and  other 
forces    to    guarantee    order    in    Shantung.      The 


small  Japanese  garrison  remaining  at  Tsingtao 
was  to  be  withdrawn  immediately  after  the  rati- 
fication. 

The  Japanese  Government  observed  scrupulous 
neutrality  in  respect  to  the  civil  war  in  China 
between  General  Chang  Tso-lin  and  General  Wu 
Pei-fu.  (See  China. )|  Regarding  Siberia,  no 
Japanese  Cabinet  has  hitherto  been  able  to  cope 
with  the  militarist  faction. 

Admiral  Baron  Kato  on  June  11  accepted  the 
Premiership  and  formed  a  non-party  Cabinet  com- 
mitted to  the  execution  of  the  Washington  agree- 
ments. He  will  have  the  support  of  the  majority 
group  in  both  the  Diet  and  the  House  of  Lords. 
Admiral  Kato  made  his  acceptance  conditional  on 
agreement  by  the  army  leaders  that  the  army 
budget  be  reduced  by  40,000,000  yen.  The  rise 
to  power  of  this  liberal  leader,  a  strong*  opposer 
of  the  Militarists,  was  hailed  as  of  good  omen. 


SIBERIA  STILL  IN  JAPAN'S  GRIP 

Chita's  documentary  evidence  of  Japan's  complicity  with  the  '* White'*  invaders 
from  Vladivostok — Failure  of  the  negotiations  with  Japan  at  Dairen 

[P::nioD  Ended  June  10,  1922] 


THE  conflict  between  the  Japanese  forces  in 
Siberia  and  the  troops  of  the  Far  East- 
ern Republic  of  Chita  early  in  April,  as 
recorded  in  the  May  Current  History,  was  ex- 
plained by  both  sides  subsequently  from  dia- 
metrically different  viewpoints.  The  explana- 
tion given  by  the  Japanese  command  was  that 
it  had  acted  in  good  faith  in  all  matters  con- 
cerning the  assault  of  the  Kappel  ("  White  "|)j 
forces  from  Vladivostok  upon  the  Far  Eastern 
Republic  which  began  before  the  end  of  1921, 
and  also  with  respect  to  the  disarming  of  those 
forces  after  they  had  been  routed  by  the  Chita 
soldiers  and  poured  back  in  disorder  across  the 
Japanese  zone.  Notwithstanding  this  fair  atti- 
tude of  the  Japanese  command,  the  Chita  parti- 
sans, who  had  become  increasingly  insolent 
since  the  Washington  conference,  evidently  in 
the  belief  that  Japan  would  not  dare  to  under- 
take any  new  invasion,  charged  that  the  Whites 
had  been  aided  and  abetted  by  the  Japanese 
from  the  start  and  took  the  attitude  that  this 
gave  them  the  right  to  disregard  the  previous 
agreement  not  to  enter  the  Japanese  zone. 

In  pursuance  of  this  view  the  Chita  forces  in- 
vaded the  Japanese  zone,  sent  an  armored  train 
which  endangered  communications  toward  the 
south  and  opened  fire  on  a  Japanese  patrol. 
Japan,  still  moderate,  called  on  the  Chita  Gov- 
ernment to  reconsider  its  conduct.  The  Rus- 
sians, on  the  contrary,  increased  the  strength  of 
their  forces  and  sent  an  armored  train  to  Spass- 
koe  on  April  1.  From  this  train  fire  was  opened 
on  the  Japanese  outposts.  The  Russian  demand 
that  their  right  of  possession  of  a  station  near 
Spasskoe  be  recognized  was  met  with  a  legiti- 
mate refusal.     The  Russians  then  opened  fire  on 


the  Japanese  and  the  latter  were  forced  to  re- 
taliate and  to  take  strong  action. 

Artillery,  infantry  and  airplanes  were  used, 
inflicting  a  loss  of  some  thirty  Russians  killed 
or  wounded.  This  was  on  April  12.  On  April 
13  the  Japanese  troops  resumed  their  offensive 
and  drove  the  Chita  troops  out  of  the  neutral 
zone  and  as  far  as  Shmakovka. 

The  whole  blame  for  this  armed  clash  was 
laid  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Chita  Government. 

The  Chita  explanation  was  very  different.  The 
Chita  Government's  contention  that  the  Japanese 
by  their  aiding  of  the  Whites  against  the  Far 
Eastern  Republic  had  given  the  Russian  forces 
the  right  to  invade  the  Japanese  zone  was  re- 
ferred to  but  casually  in  the  Japanese  official 
statement,  these  charges  being  characterized  as 
"groundless."  They  were  made,  however,  offi- 
cially by  Mr.  Yanson,  the  Chita  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, in  a  note  sent  to  the  Japanese  Government 
on  March  8,  and  the  Japanese  Chronicle  in  one 
of  its  April  issues  published  them  in  full.  The 
note  was  in  part  as  follows: 

"  The  Government  of  the  Far  Eastern  Repub- 
lic has  repeatedly  protested  against  the  action 
of  the  Japanese  Miliiary  Command  in  rendering 
assistance  to  armed  Russian  groups  fighting 
against  the  Far  Eastern  Republic,  but  the  Japa- 
nese Government  either  has  ignored  these  pro- 
tests or  declared  that  the  Japanese  troops  ob- 
serve strict  neutrality  and  render  no  assistance 
whatsoever  to  armed  Russian  bands  hostile  to 
the   Far  Eastern   Republic.     *     *     * 

"  The  Japanese  Military  Command  has  al- 
lowed the  Russian  detachments  hostile  to  the 
Far  Eastern  Republic  to  move  freely  in  the 
(neutral)'  zone  and  has  rendered  them  assist- 
ance.    The  Government  of  the  Far  Eastern  Re- 
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public  possesses  a  series  of  documents  verifying 
the  above  statement.     *     *        " 

"  Victor  Vladimirovich  Lasinsky,  an  officer  of 
the  Kappelist  troops  and  lieutenant  of  the  Omsk 
Regiment,  who  participated  in  the  offensive  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Maritime  Province 
from  its  very  beginning,  has  made  the  follow- 
ing statement  with  regard  to  the  activity  of  the 
Japanese  at  the  front: 

"'On  Nov.  18,  1921,  the  military  units  of  the 
Kappelist  troops,  consisting  of  the  Omsk  and 
Volunteer  Light  Regiments,  left  Nikolsk-Ussu- 
risk  at  9  o'clock,  and,  passing  the  villages  of 
Anuchino,  Yakovlevka,  Yablonovka  and  Samar- 
ka,  turned  to  Shmakovka  Station  and  proceeded 
northward  along  the  railway  within  thirtv-verst 
zone.  The  regiments  were  fully  equipped  with 
rifles,  machine  guns  and  munitions.  The  Japa- 
nese were  aware  of  our  movement,  their  rela- 
tions to  us  were  very  friendly,  and  they  were 
informed  that  we  were  going  to  attack  the  Far 
Eastern  Republic.  1  was  an  eyewitness  of  how 
the  Kappelists  were  disarmed  at  the  railway; 
their  arms  were  loaded  into  railway  cars  and 
sent  northward  in  the  direction  of  Ussuri,  and 
the  disarmed  military  units  were  also  entrained 
and  dispatched  by  echelons  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. With  the  knowledge  of  the  Japanese  the 
following  armored  cars,  Kappel,  Donskoy,  Dmitry 
and  another  one  were  also  taken  to  the  Haba- 
rovsk  front.  Munitions  and  clothing  were 
brought  by  the  Japanese  in  railways  cars  from 
Nikolsk.' 

"  Captain  Usha,  Lieutenant  Michailoff,  Captain 
Udarzeff,  Lieutenant  Lashin  and  other  officers  of 
the  First  Piastunsky  Regiment  have  made  the 
following   statement: 

"'On  Jan.  1  of  the  present  year  we  moved 
without  arms  toward  Habarovsk.  On  our  arrival 
at  Iman  Station  our  regiment  received  500  rifles 
(Remington)  packed  in  boxes  and  brand  new. 
We  also  received  60,000  cartridges  and  500 
bombs  (Mills  system).  All  these  arms  before 
they  were  given  us  had  been  kept  in  railway 
cars  at  Iman  Station.  On  our  way  between 
Evgonievka  and  Iman  the  Japanese  supplied  us 
with  arms  and  did  not  detain  us  anywhere.'  " 

[Other  statements  to  a  similar  effect  are 
given.] 

On  the  basis  of  these  sworn  admissions,  the 
Chita  Government  declined  to  consider  the  agree- 
ment to  observe  the  neutrality  of  the  Japanese 
zone  as  valid,  and  declared  that  "  in  pursuing 
the  armed  bands  in  the  southern  section  of  the 
Maritime  Province,  the  army  of  the  Far  Eastern 
Republic  will  follow  them  over  tlie  entire  terri- 
tory of  the  Maritime  Province."  The  note  con- 
cluded with  a  hope  that  in  view  of  the  impend- 
ing agreement  between  Japan  and  Chita  at 
Dairen,  it  would  in  future  have  the  co-operation 
of  the  Japanese  forces  in  "  liquidating  the  armed 
bands  which  disturb  the  peaceful  course  of  life 
of  the  population  of  the  province." 

This  hope  was  based  on  the  belief  that  the 
Russo-Japanese  negotiations  at  Dairen  would 
come  to  a  successful  conclusion.  The  reaching 
of  such  a  settlement,  indeed,  was  announced  on 
April  9,  but  it  subseauently  appeared  that  at  the 
last  moment  the  Russian  delegates  had  reverted 
to    their    former    attitude    of    opposition    to    the 


Japanese  demands,  and  the  conference  was 
abruptly  broken  off  (April  16).  It  was  stated 
that  the  firm  attitude  of  M.  Tchitcherin  at  the 
Genoa  Conference  regarding  Soviet  recognition 
had  stiffened  the  Chita  resistance.  The  main  ob- 
stacle was  the  insistence  of  the  Chita  delegates 
that  the  Japanese  fix  the  exact  date  of  their 
pjomised  evacuation,  and  the  Japanese  stand  that 
a  commercial  treaty  must  be  signed  before  evacu- 
ation or  other  political  questions  be  settled.  The 
Russian  delegates  returned  to  Chita  after  this 
failure  of  eight  months  of  negotiations,  assuring 
the  Japanese  delegates  before  their  departure 
that  they  hoped  to  resume  the  discussions  at 
some  future  date.  The  Japanese  Command  at 
Vladivostok  instructed  its  troops  that  the  failure 
of  the  conference  would  not  affect  the  Japanese 
policy  of  "  strict  neutrality  and  non-interference." 

Having  thus  lost  hope  of  effecting  any  settle- 
ment with  Chita,  at  least  for  the  present,  the 
Japanese  turned  directly  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. Viscount  Ishii  of  the  Japanese  delegation 
to  the  Genoa  Conference  revealed  to  the  Political 
Commission  on  May  15  that  Japan  was  negotiat- 
ing a  treaty  with  the  Moscow  Government  which, 
though  fundamentally  commercial,  was  also  po- 
litical, because  it  involved  guarantees  for  Japa- 
nese citizens  under  which  Japan  could,  and  would, 
withdraw  her  armed  forces  from    Siberia. 

Meanwhile  the  Vladivostok  Government  con- 
tinued to  be  faction-rent,  and  reports  of  an  over- 
turn and  the  flight  and  even  arrest  of  M.  Merku- 
lov— a  tool  of  the  Japanese,  the  Chita  Govern- 
ment declared — were  repeatedly  disseminated. 
The  latest  report  to  this  effect  was  dated  June  1. 
V.  S.  Kolesnikov,  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  Vladivostok  Government,  made  public  in 
New  York  on  June  4  a  cablegram  from  his  For- 
eign Department  which  implied  a  new  coup  had 
been  attempted,  but  denied  that  Merkulov  had 
been  deposed  or  even  arrested.  The  message 
read  thus:  "Government  ordered  dissolution  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  which  refused  to  sub- 
mit. President  was  not  arrested.  Military  forces 
are   divided.     Situation  is   uncertain." 

The  same  official  also  made  public  another 
dispatch  which  declared  that  the  Japanese  were 
asserting  authority  over  tlie  Russian  fishing  sta- 
tions lying  outside  the  Japanese-occupied  prov- 
ince of  Saghalien.  The  text  of  this  dispatch 
read  thus: 

"  The  Japanese  have  refused  to  take  part  in, 
and  to  recognize  the  public  auction  sale  of  fish- 
ing stations  which  took  place  on  April  4,  1922. 
The  Japanese  Government  has  publicly  announced 
that  it  has  allowed  its  fishermen  to  conduct  fish- 
ing operations  without  taking  into  account  the 
results  of  the  above  sale,  and  without  paying  in 
the  fees  due  to  the  Priam ur  Government.  This 
action  appears  to  be  a  flagrant  violation  of  the 
Fisheries  Convention  of  1907,  and  a  forcible  ap- 
propriation of  Russia's  property.  The  Priamur 
Government  and  the  Vladivostok  Chamber  of 
Commerce  have  addressed  to  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment an  energetic  protest." 

The  genetal  Russian  Siberian  onslaught  on 
Japanese  policy  in  this  area  was  added  to  on 
April   20  by   the  charge   of  Alexander  Yazikov, 
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spokesman  for  the  Chita  delegation  at  Washing- 
ton, that  official  information  from  Siberia  indi- 
cated that  the  Japanese,  despite  their  promises 
at  the  Washington  conference,  had  begun  for- 
tifying the  Siberian  coasts  with  12-inch  guns,  with 
the  purpose  of  making  the  peninsula  impregnable 
to  an  attacking  fleet.  These  fortifications  would 
dominate  the  Straits  of  Tartary,  lying  between  the 
Island  of  "Saghalien  and  the  m.ainland.  These 
"Dardanelles  of  the  Far  East"  have  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  the  one  means  of  access  to 
Siberia  in  the  face  of  Japanese  resistance.  The 
system  of  fortifications,  said  Yazikov,  included 
a  large  coaling  station  in  De  Castries  Bay,  of 
sufficient  size  to  accommodate  the  entire  Japa- 
nese fleet.  Those  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amur  River 
and  De  Castries  Bay  were  of  such  a  nature,  he 
declared,  that  they  could  not  be  intended  for  use 


against  Chita,  but  only  for  use  against  the  fleets 
of  some  outside  power.  These  charges  were  re- 
peated by  the  Chita  delegation  on  May  25,  with 
additional  charges  that  Japan  was  now  engaged 
in  destroying  all  fortifications  and  military  storeg 
at  Vladivostok,  despite  the  refusal  of  the  Chita 
delegates  at  Dairen  to  agree  to  the  Japanese  de-* 
mand  that  these  be  destroyed. 

Lieut.  Gen.  Bakaitch,  a  Serbian,  and  General 
Smolnin,  an  Esthonian,  with  four  other  former 
officers  in  the  Russian  Siberian  army,  it  was  an- 
nounced from  Moscow  on  May  31,  had  been  sen- 
tenced to  death  at  Novo-Nikolaevsk,  Siberia,  for 
anti-Bolshevist  activities  under  General  Ungern- 
Sternberg.  Nine  others  were  sentenced  to  prison. 
It  was  charged  that  Bakaitch  had  ordered  the 
massacre  of  270  Communists  and  Soviet  employes 
in  one  village  in  1920. 


MOMENTOUS  DAYS  IN   CHINA 

Victory  of  General  Wu-Pei-fu  followed  by  resignation  of  President  Hsu — 
Efforts  for  unity  of  the  nation  again  under  one  Government — Attitude  of  Dr. 
Sun  Yat-sen  an  obstacle  to  peace 

[Period  Ended  June  10.  1922] 


JUNE  2,  1922,  was  a  marked  day  in  modern 
Chinese  history.  On  that  day  President  Hsu 
Shih-chang  passed  from  the  Presidential 
palace  in  Peking,  the  "Forbidden  City,"  into 
private  life.  Obscure  and  unhonored  was  the 
exit  from  public  office  of  the  man  whose  rule 
of  China's  destinies  without  the  authorization  of 
the  former  Constituent  Assembly  led  to  the  revolt 
in  the  South  which  has  kept  the  country  in 
turmoil  for  several  years.  Friends  of  the  retiring 
President  had  requested  the  American,  Brit- 
ish, French  and  Japanese  legations  to  send  their 
Military  Attaches  to  escort  him  to  Tientsin,  but 
the  request  was  denied.  On  leaving  the  palace, 
the  deposed  President  said:  "It  is  impossible 
to  describe  the  sadness  which  touches  me,  but 
I  am  happy  that  capable  men  have  arisen  to  deal 
with  the   situation." 

One  of  these  "capable  men"  was  Chow  Tsu- 
chi,  the  acting  Premier,  who  had  been  educated 
in  the  United  States,  and  who  temporarily  as- 
sumed control  of  the  Government  pending  the 
installation  of  a  new  President.  The  "  situation  " 
to  which  he  referred  may  be  briefly  summed  up 
as  follows: 

The  victory  of  General  Wu  Pei-f u.  Inspector 
General  of  the  Provinces  of  Hunan  and  Hupeh, 
over  his  fellow  Tuchun  and  political  rival.  Gen- 
eral Chang  Tso-lin,  early  in  May,  was  recorded 
in  the  June  Current  History.  The  battle  for 
supremacy  between  the  armies  of  Wu  and  Chang 
almost  at  the  gates  of  Peking  had  ended  in  Wu's 
complete  triumph,  and  the  troops  of  Chang  were 
reported  on  May  5  to  be  pounng  back  through 
the  Great  Wall  scattered  and  disorganized  after 
bloody  fighting;  those  that  took  refuge  around 
Peking  were  disarmed  and  sent  back  home  to 
Manchuria,  the  domain  of  Chang,  each  man  re- 
ceiving from  Wu — at  the  expense,  it  turned  out 


afterward,  of  certain  Chinese  banks — a  sum 
equivalent  to  $5  to  help  defray  the  costs  of  their 
return.  General  Wu  showed  a  high  and  patriotic 
spirit,  and  while  preparing  to  pursue  his  success 
and  to  drive  Chang  back  to  Mukden,  out  of 
China,  refused  to  enter  Peking  and  remained  at 
his  headquarters  at  Paoting-fu,  evolving  plans  for 
the  future  pacification  and  reunification  of  the 
whole  country. 

The  military  problem  before  General  Wu  wa^ 
complicated  by  General  Chang's  apparent  de- 
termination not  to  accept  defeat  and  to  fight  to 
the  last  ditch.  Furious  at  the  Presidential  decree 
of  March  6,  issued  at  Wu's  behest,  dismissing 
Chang  from  his  post  as  Inspector  General  of  the 
three  Manchurian  provinces  over  which  he  had 
exercised  absolute  sway,  Chang  issued  a  declara- 
tion of  independence  from  his  headquarters  «t 
Luanchow  (May  13),  repudiating  all  future  alle- 
giance to  the  President,  and  setting  up  a  gov- 
ernment of  his  own.  He  stood  ready,  his  procla- 
mation said,  to  enter  into  treaties  with  all  friendly 
powers,  and  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  pro- 
tection of  foreign  lives  and  property.  This  action 
caused  considerable  commotion  in  Peking,  and 
was  viewed  with  grave  concern  by  the  foreign 
legations,  owing  to  extensive  British  mining  in- 
terests in  the  region  proclaimed  independent. 
Officials  of  the  Peking  Government  declared  that 
if  Chang  tried  to  make  such  a  scheme  effective, 
he  would  be  suppressed  by  force.  Another  for- 
eign nation  interested  was  America,  who  had  a 
military  force  guarding  the  railway  in  the  Kaiping 
mining  region,  before  Luanchow,  where  Chang 
threatened  new  hostilities, 

Chang's  next  step  was  to  seize  the  Post  Office 
receipts  and  the  Customs,  salt  and  railway 
revenues  at  Mukden,  and  to  deposit  them  in  his 
own  treasury,  as  an  earnest  of  his  intentions  to 
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set  himself  up  as  an  independent  sovereign  in 
North  Manchuria.  His  plan  of  empire  was  said 
to  include  Mongolia.  Government  officials  de- 
clared that  he  had  cherished  this  purpose  of 
secession  and  independent  rule  for  a  long  time. 
The  Peking  Government  declared  this  act  as  one 
of  usurpation.  Chang  meanwhile  made  prepara- 
tions for  a  last  desperate  stand  at  Luanchow,  to 
which  place  he  rushed  reinforcements  from  his 
capital  Mukden,  till  he  had  a  force  numbering 
about  45,000.  His  desperate  frame  of  mind  was 
indicated  by  a  letter  which  he  sent  to  General 
Wu  shortly  prior  to  May  18,  in  which  he  said: 
"  T  am  the  victim  of  President  Hsu  Shih-chang, 
who  sent  his  brother  and  Secretary  to  Mukden 
to  persuade  me  to  bring  my  troops  to  Chihli, 
at  the  same  time  issuing  an  order  through  the 
War  College.  Now  that  I  have  been  defeated 
and  driven  as  far  as  LuancKow,  the  President 
sends  emissaries  to  persuade  me  not  to  withdraw, 
but  to  make  a  further  fight,  at  the  same  time 
making  it  impossible  for  me  to  withdraw  by  giv- 
ing my  offices  to  others.  *  *  *  j  advise  you 
Chihli  war  lords  to  prepare,  for  since  I  am  in  a 
trap,  I  will  fitrht  like  a  trapped  tiger.  Should 
I  win,  I  will  have  revenge  upon  the  old  schemer 
at  Peking.  If  I  lose,  I  will  bring  down  upon 
him  foreign  complications  by  disregarding  foreign 
lives  and  property  and  flouting  international  rela- 
tions. I  will  fight  to  a  finish,  and  if  I  am 
whipped,  I  have  my  original  profession — ban- 
ditry." [An  account  of  Chang's  rise  from  banditry 
to  the  supreme  control  of  the  North  Manchurian 
provinces  will  be  found  in  the  June  Issue  of 
Current  History.] 

General  Wu  did  not  reply  to  this  frenzied 
declaration,  but  passed  it  on  to  President  Hsu  in 
Peking.  He  did,  however,  notify  the  foreign 
consuls  of  Chang's  threat  concerning  foreign  lives 
and  property,  with  the  statement  that  he  would 
attack  Chang's  forces  immediately.  The  with- 
drawal of  Chang  from  Kaiping  and  Kuyeh,  north- 
east of  Tientsin,  reported  on  May  17,  indicated 
that  a  flanking  movement  had  been  begun  by 
Wu.  Chang  fell  back  upon  Luanchow,  which 
lies  a  few  miles  east  toward  the  Gulf  of  Chihli. 
General  Wu,  however,  continued  his  flanking 
movement  so  effectively  that  Chang  was  forced 
to  evacuate  Luanchow  and  to  retreat  north  of 
the  Great  Wall.  The  Manchurians  withdrew 
precipitately,  tearing  up  the  railroad  tracks  be- 
hind them.  American  forces  were  sent  to  repair 
the  tracks  as  far  as  Shanhaikwan. 

The  Peking  Cabinet  on  May  21  issued  a  state- 
ment denouncing  Chang  as  a  rebel  and  traitor. 
*'  Chang  Tso-lin,"  the  decree  read,  "  was  dismissed 
from  his  official  position,  and  has  no  official 
standing  with  the  Government  of  China.  His 
declaration,  therefore,  that  the  three  eastern 
provinces  of  Manchuria,  Jehol  and  Chahar,  Outer 
and  Inner  Mongolia,  are  not  a  part  of  China,  is  a 
direct  violation  of  the  Constitution,  .and  Chang 
Tso-lin  has  committed  the  crime  of  rebellion." 
Regarding  Chang's  presumption  to  enter  into 
treaties  with  foreign  powers  for  the  districts  men- 
tioned, the  note  says:  "The  Republic  of  China 
has  been  formally  recognized  by  all  the  powers, 
and  all  treaties  entered  into  by  China  are  valid 
and  sacred.     [This  refers  to  the  mining  conces- 
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sions  already  referred  to.l  *  *  *  Chang 
Tso-lin  has  no  longer  any  authority.  He  has 
been  stripped  of  his  honors  and  ranks,  and  is 
under  sentence  to  await  punishment." 

Wu's  determination  to  drive  Chang  out  of 
China  remained  relentless.  His  army  reached 
Luanchow,  evacuated  by  Chang,  on  May  27,  and 
at  once  began  requisitioning  railroad  cars  for  an 
advance  to  the  North.  Reports  that  Chang  had 
evacuated  Shanhaikwan  proved  false,  and  it  was 
learned  that  he  had  reoccupied  Changli,  forty 
miles  further  to  the  southwest.  A  British  ob- 
server who  returned  from  Shanhaikwan  on  May 
25  reported  that  Chang  had  seized  300  coal  cars 
from  the  Kailan  mine  yard  at  Chinwangtao,  and 
was  threatening  to  burn  these  and  all  railroad 
equipment  if  he  were  further  pursued  by  Wu. 
The  entire  railroad  staff  had  been  dislodged. 
Chang's  soldiers  were  getting  out  of  hand,  and 
grave  apprehensions  were  felt  for  foreign  proper- 
ty at  Peitalho,  a  seaside  resort  near  Chinwangtao 
and  the  Kailan  mines. 

Chang  himself  hurried  back  to  Mukden  on 
learning  of  a  revolt  of  his  own  troops  on  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway.  He  ordered  7,000 
troops  to  proceed  to  the  point  of  insurrection. 
The  City  of  Harbin,  controlled  by  Wu  sympa- 
thizers, was  expected  to  resist  these  forces.  Dis- 
orders had  begun  in  Mukden  itself,  and  many  of 
Chang's  officers  were  threatening  to  go  over  to 
the  Wu  forces  unless  Chang  regained  his  prestige 
at  once.  Thus  Chang  became  doubly  trapped, 
between  the  South  and  his  own  territory  in  the 
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GENERALS  WU  AND  CHANG  FELL.  OUT 
AND  THIS  IS  WHAT  IT  WAS  ALL  ABOUT 


North,  and  his  prospects  were  unfavorable  in  the 
extreme. 

General  Wu,  meanwhile,  while  relentlessly  pur- 
suing his  desperate  adversary  through  his  fight- 
ing generals,  continued  his  pacification  plans  at 
Paoting-fu.  His  first  move  toward  that  end  was 
to  force  a  resignation  from  President  Hsu,  and 
to  use  this  as  a  lever  in  obtaining  a  similar 
resignation  from  Sun  Yat-sen  in  the  South.  The 
President,  seeing  the  writing  upon  the  wall,  and 
realizing  that  he  had  remained  in  power  after 
Wu's  victory  only  on  the  latter's  sufferance,  had 
repeatedly  declared  his  willingness  to  resign  for 
the  sake  of  China's  unity.  The  whole  question 
involved  here  may  be  thus  described:  So  long 
as  Hsu  remained  in  office.  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen,  Hsu's 
bitter  enemy,  and  the  President  of  a  rival  gov- 
ernment which  declared  that  it  would  never  lay 
down  arms  until  Hsu's  unconstitutional  rule  was 
abrogated,  would  never  be  brought  to  enter  into 
any  national  scheme  of  unification  of  North  and 
South.  Hsu's  final  resignation  could  hardly  be 
said  to  be  voluntary,  as  it  followed  a  categorical 
demand  that  he  vacate,  voiced  by  some  300  mem- 
bers of  the  old  Republican  Parliament  which  had 
been  meeting  in  Tientsin,  with  the  full  support 
and  approval  of  General  Wu.  The  resignation 
was  announced  in  an  official  mandate  published 
on  June  2.  On  the  same  day  the  President  left 
Peking  and  withdrew  obscurely  to  Tientsin. 

The  President's  withdrawal  was  hailed  with 
deep  satisfaction  by  all  the  liberal  press  of  China 
as  the  beginning  of  a  new  era.  This  satisfaction 
was  increased  by  a  new  drive  begun  by  General 
Wu  against  Chang's  forces  along  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railroad  and  in  Shanhaikwan.     On  the 


day  of  the  President's  departure  it  was  reported 
that  this  new  drive  had  been  successful,  and  that 
Wu's  army  was  in  full  control  of  the  railroad 
and  was  driving  into  Shanhaikwan. 

With  the  elimination  of  these  two  obstacles  to 
Chinese  unity,  there  remained  only  the  third 
angle  of  the  triangle — Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  in  tHte 
South.  The  strange  inactivitiy  of  Sun  in  the 
first  battle  between  Wu  and  Chang  was  later 
explained  by  the  rise  of  a  conflict  between  him 
and  General  Chen  Chiung-ming,  the  Canton  Mili- 
tary Governor,  and  formerly  Dr.  Sun's  closest 
associate.  The  ground  for  this  dissension  was 
said  to  be  the  disposition  and  control  of  Canton 
and  Shantung  revenues,  which  General  Chen  con- 
trolled. Dr.  Sun,  who  had  allied  himself — as  it 
turned  out,  unwisely — with  General  Chang  in  his 
attack  on  Wu,  found  himself  in  a  quandary. 
His  troubles  were  further  increased  by  an  upris- 
ing in  the  neighboring  Province  of  Kiangsi.  Sun's 
forces  drove  into  the  province  on  May  21  and 
routed  the  troops  of  the  insurgent  Governor,  Chen 
Kuang-yuan.  The  Canton  leader's  situation,  how- 
ever, was  rendered  serious  toward  the  end  of 
May  by  the  fact  that  General  Chen's  forces  were 
between  him  and  Canton,  and  that  Chen,  who 
was  said  to  be  secretly  allied  with  General  Wu, 
had  demanded  Sun's  resignation.  On  June  3, 
however,  it  appeared  that  a  partial  reconciliation 
had  been  effected,  and  that  Sun  had  re-entered 
Canton. 

The  whole  hope  of  Chinese  unification  now 
hinged  on  Sun  Yat-sen.  His  decision  became 
momentous  when  the  Peking  Cabinet,  after  Presi- 
dent Hsu's  departure,  invited  Li  Yuan-hung, 
former  President  of  China,  deposed  by  the  mili- 
tarists in  1917,  to  take  over  the  Presidency. 
(June  2).  Li,  in  response  to  this  invitation,  inti- 
mated that  he  would  consent  on  condition  that 
Sun  Yat-sen  resign  his  office  as  head  of  the 
Canton  rival  Government  and  sacrifice  himself  to 
the  good  of  China.  On  June  6  the  situation 
became  clear,  following  the  definite  refusal  of 
Sun  to  steo  aside.  Sun  contended  that  the  Can- 
ton Government  was  the  legal  Government  of 
China.  His  success  in  persuading  many  mem- 
bers of  the  old  Parliament  re-established  in 
Canton  to  remain  in  the  Southern  capital,  and 
to  continue  their  support  of  him,  opened  the 
prospect  of  a  new  split  between  the  North  and 
the  South,  based  on  dissension  between  the  two 
separated  segments  of  the  old  Parliament.  On 
June  10,  however,  Li  Yuan-hung  arrived  in 
Peking  and  assumed  the  Presidency.  In  a  state- 
ment issued  the  same  day,  he  said  that  his  de- 
cision had  been  influenced  by  the  receipt  of 
pledges  of  support  from  Chang  Tso-lin,  from  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Canton  Parliament 
and  from  General  Chen  Chiung-ming.  Li's  first 
official  act  was  to  appoint  Dr.  Wu  Ting-fang, 
one  of  Sun  Yat-sen's  chief  leaders,  to  the  post 
of  Premier.  Dr.  Wu's  acceptance  and  the  de- 
fection of  many  Canton  Parliamentary  members 
left  Sun  Yat-sen  even  more  isolated  than 
before.  He  was  further  faced  by  Wu's  stern 
threats  that  if  Sun  Yat-sen  continued  to  oppose 
the  country's  unification  on  a  constitutional  and 
central  basis,  he  (Wu)  would  move  against  him, 
and  crush  him  as  he  had  crushed  General  Chang. 
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THE   meeting   of   the    Chilean   and    Peruvian 
delegates  at  the  Pan  American  Building  in 
Washington  on  May  15  has  made  progress 
toward  a   definite  adjustment  of  the  conflict  of 
claims     centring    about     the     Tacna-Arica    area. 
Other  South  American  countries  may  follow  this 
lead;    Peru,   Ecuador  and   Colombia   are  already 
discussing    a    boundary    settlement.      Bolivia    has 
sent    to    Washington    two    official     "  observers," 
Seriores  Ballivian  and  Calderon,  while  Argentina 
has  instructed  Ambassador  Le  Breton,  who    was 
preparing  to  leave  for  Europe,  to  remain  at  his 
post   and    study    the     developments   closely.     All 
South   America  is  concentrating  its  attention   on 
what  is  going  on  in  Washington.     The  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Conference  was  opened  by  Secretary 
Hughes  in  behalf  of  President  Harding,  and  be- 
fore a  full  house  of  European  and  American  dip- 
lomatic   representatives.     The   cordial    and   some- 
what paternal   address   of  the   Secretary  of  State 
was  answered  by  Serior  Luis  Izquierdo  for  Chile 
and  Serior  Meliton  Porras  for  Peru.     After  care- 
fully defining  the  significance  of  President  Hard- 
ing's invitation.  Secretary  Hughes   declared  with 
particular  emphasis  that  the  success  of  the  con- 
ference was  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  coun- 
tries therein  represented.    This  put  a  stop  to  spec- 
ulations as  to   whether  the    United   States  would 
have  some  sort  of  observer  about  the  table. 

Accordingly,  tRe  Peruvian  and  Chilean  dele- 
gates met  the  following  day  and  agreed  to  an 
alternate  presidency  of  the  meetings,  Serior 
Aldunate  of  Chile  being  designated  for  thhe  first 
session,  and  Senor  Porras  of  Peru  for  the  next 
one.  After  the  second  session,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  discussions  were  to  restrict  themselves 
to  finding  a  workable  basis  for  settlement  of  the 
possession  of  Tacna  and  Arica.  This  meant  a 
dismissal  of  all  other  claims,  such  as  the  restitu- 
tion of  Tarapaca  and  other  aspirations  of  Peru- 
vian Nationalists.  At  the  same  time,  by  show- 
ing willingness  to  entertain  the  idea  of  some  kind 
of  arbitration  in  Tacna-Arica,  Chile  renounced  its 
old  position  of  non-interference  of  other  coun- 
tries in  the  problem.  Nevertheless,  the  denial 
was  maintained  with  equal  firmness  by  both  Chile 
and  Peru  as  to  the  claims  of  Bolivia  to  have  a 
seat  at  the  conference.  On  Mav  22  Senores  Al- 
dunate and  Porras  answered  the  note  sent  to 
them  by  the  Bolivian  "  outside "  delegates,  de- 
clining to  consider  the  demand  of  the  Bolivian 
representatives.  The  head  of  the  Chilean  dele- 
gates considered  the  demand  outside  the  program 
of  the  conference,  while  the  Peruvian  delegate 
contended  that  the  charge  that  the  loss  of  Anto- 


fagasta  was  a  consequence  of  the  AnQon  Treaty 
was  preposterous.  "This  would  have  meant  that 
Bolivia  lost  the  war  because  Peru  came  to  its 
aid,"  the  Peruvian  delegate  said. 

At  the  end  of  May  the  delegations  somewhat 
hesitantly  arrived  at  this  definite  position.  Peru 
maintains  that  an  arbitrator  should  be  appointed 
to  determine  whether  the  plebiscite  over  the  pos- 
session of  Tacna  and  Arica  should  still  be  held, 
after  Clause  3  of  the  Angon  Treaty  referring  to 
it  has  been  unfulfilled  for  twenty-seven  years. 
Chile  expresses  its  desire  that  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  lay  out  the  modus  operandi  for 
the  plebiscite,  which  has  been  the  difficulty 
mainly  responsible  for  the  delay. 

The  slow  progress  of  the  conference  is  due  to 
the  delegates'  non-possession  of  full  powers  to 
negotiate,  being  rather  entrusted  with  a  mission 
of  rapprochement  and  tentative  negotiations. 
This  means  that  every  important  decision  is  made 
in  Santiago  or  Lima.  With  the  taking  up  of 
their  respective  positions,  the  delegations  have  at 
least  defined  the  policies  of  their  countries.  Now 
it  is  expected  that  Chile  will  move  once  more 
and  offer  some  conciliatory  ground  for  continuing 
the  negotiations. 

The  American  Federation  of  labor,  through  its 
Pan  American  Federation,  has  warned  the  coun^ 
tries  concerned  that  they  must  not  let  the  na- 
tionalistic and  imperialistic  element  take  the  up- 
per hand  in  the  conduct  of  the  negotiations  look- 
ing toward  a  settlement  of  the  old  dispute.  The 
Bolivian  newspaper  El  Diario  accuses  Argentina 
of  indifference  in  matters  affecting  the  countries 
of  the  Pacific. 

Argentina 

President-elect  Marcelo  T.  de  Alvear  will  visit 
Spain  by  special  invitation  of  King  Alfonso,  be- 
fore his  coming  lor  the  inauguration,  next  Au- 
gust. The  distinguished  guest  will  be  received  at 
San  Sebastian,  where  the  Court  of  Spain  spends 
the  Summer.  It  is  understood  that  King  Alfonso 
proposes  to  settle  on  this  occasion  the  date  of  his 
announced  visit  to  Argentina. 

Fast  approaching  completion,  the  works  for  the 
radio  station  of  Monte  Grande  will  enable  Ar- 
gentina to  establish  a  regular  reliable  system  of 
wireless  communication  with  all  the  world,  even 
the  most  remote  points  in  the  antipodes  where  a 
station  powerful  enough  for  world  radiography 
can  be  found.  Among  the  teachers  of  the  public 
schools  a  movement  is  on  foot  to  establish  some 
assistance  for  the  poorer  element  of  school  age 
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to  get  the  benefit  of  primary  instruction,  mak- 
ing the  children  whose  families  are  in  an  eco- 
nomic capacity  to  help,  contribute  to  the  clothing, 
food  and  school  materials  of  those  now  unable  to 
obtain  them. 

The  Ateneo  Hispano  Americano  has  sent  cir- 
culars to  the  Governments  of  South  and  North 
America,  petitioning  them  to  give  their  moral  sup- 
port tb  Bolivia  in  its  desire  to  benefit  by  the 
present  negotiations  between  Chile  and  Peru  for 
the  possession  of  Tacna  and  Arica. 

Jacinto  Benavente,  the  Spanish  dramatist,  who 
has  come  to  Buenos  Aires  as  the  director  of  a 
dramatic  company,  found  a  hearty  welcome  from 
both  the  Spanish  associations  and  the  Argentinian 
society. 

A  group  of  Mennonites  is  coming  to  settle  a 
large  piece  of  land  in  the  Territory  of  El  Chaco, 
in  Northern  Argentina,  where  this  religious  com- 
munity will  establish  an  agricultural  colony  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  aspirations  to  natural  life 
and  freedom  of  worship. 

Brazil 

Great  excitement  has  prevailed  in  some  parts 
of  Brazil  over  the  results  of  the  April  Presi- 
dential elections.  The  close  returns  between  Dr. 
Bernardes  and  former  President  Nilo  Pecanha 
caused  the  adherents  of  the  latter  to  rise  in  pro- 
test when  the  triumph  was  given  to  Dr.  Bernardes. 
Mariscal  Da  Fonseca,  another  former  President  of 
the  republic,  and  the  military  element  proposed 
a  Court  of  Honor,  as  in  the  recent  case  of  the 
Chilean  Presidential  elections,  when  in  similar 
circumstances  the  vote  of  a  tribunal  ad  hoc  de- 
cided between  Seiiores  Barros-Borgono  and  Ales- 
sandri  in  favor  of  the  latter.  At  the  end  of 
April  a  revolt  was  started  in  the  State  of  Ma- 
ranhao,  and  other  disturbances  have  been  an- 
nounced since,  although  the  facts  are  denied  by 
the  Government.  Popular  sentiment  is  in  favor 
of  Dr.  Bernardes.  A  rumor  of  the  possibility  of 
postponement  of  the  International  Exposition  on 
account  of  the  critical  situation  also  has  been 
denied.  Early  in  June  the  political  situation 
quieted  down,  and  the  triumph  of  Dr.  Arturo 
Bernardes  has  become  an  undisputed  certainty. 
By  the  time  of  opening  the  celebrations  attending 
the  first  centenary  of  national  independence,  next 
September,  it  is  expected  that  harmony  among 
the  parties  will  be  restored. 

The  name  of  Secretary  Hughes  is  given  as  the 
head  of  the  mission  the  United  States  is  pre- 
paring to  send  to  the  centenary  jubilee  of  the 
sister  republic  of  Brazil. 

Wild  enthusiasm  has  predominated  for  several 
days  in  the  cities  of  Parnambuco  and  of  Rio  as 
a  demonstration  of  welcome  to  the  two  Portu- 
guese army  aviators.  Lieutenants  Coutinho  and 
Sacadura,  who  reached  the  former  port  after 
crossing  the  Atlantic  from  Lisbon  in  military 
hydroplanes.  Starting  at  the  beginning  of  April, 
the  aviators  made  Canary  Islands  without  dif- 
ficulty; thence  they  hopped  to  Cape  Verde 
Islands,  finally  reaching  the  Sao  Paulo  Rock  on 
April  18.  They  were  only  800  miles  from  the 
Brazilian  coast,  but  there  their  machine  was 
wrecked  in  landing.     A   second  machine  sent  to 


the  Fernando  Noronha  Island  was  also  destroyed 
after  a  complementary  trip  to  Sao  Paulo  and 
back.  Rescued  from  the  sea,  Coutinho  and 
Sacadura  waited  at  Fernando  Noronha  for  the 
new  hydroplane,  in  which  they  completed  the 
crossing  of  the  South  Atlantic,  landing  safely  at 
Pernambuco  on  June  5. 

Bolivia 

The  plans  for  a  loan  of  over  $20,000,000,  with 
American  bankers,  have  resulted  in  a  series  of  hot 
debates  in  Congress  and  in  the  daily  press.  The 
nnconstitutionalfty  of  some  of  the  clauses  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  the  right  is  assumed 
there  by  the  prospective  creditors  *'  to  dispose  as 
they  deem  fit  of  the  guarantees  offered  by  the  na- 
tion [Bolivia]."  The  Minister  of  Finance  him- 
self has  given  the  epithet  of  monstrous  to  some 
of  the  clauses  of  the  proposed  contract.  The 
loan  just  offered  in  the  United  States  market  for 
the  total  of  $24,000,000  contains  some  substantial 
modifications  as  to  the  conditions  and  destination 
of  the  money.  The  increase  over  the  original 
sum  of  $19,000,000  will  be  applied  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Cucre  and  the  Yungas  R.ailways 
and  to  the  conversion  of  the  bonds  of  the  Atoch?i- 
Villazon  Railroad. 

Chile 

The  Governments  of  Chile  and  Argentina  have 
arrived  at  the  long-expected  agreement  on  the 
construction  of  new  transandean  railways  and 
the  regulations  of  the  tariff  applicable  to  the 
products  to  be  interchanged  through  the  new  in- 
ternational lines.  A  ground  for  reciprocity  has 
been,  found,  thereby  offering  a  conciliatory  for- 
mula to  the  particular  interests  of  each  country. 
The  Northern  railway,  which  will  link  the  inland 
city  of  Salta  with  the  Chilean  port  of  Antofa- 
gasta,  will  have  for  its  main  object  an  outlet  to 
the  agricultural  products  of  Northern  Argentina. 
The  Southern  transandean  line,  uniting  the 
Chilean  trunk  line  with  the  Argentina  railroad 
spanning  the  territory  from  the  Atlantic  military 
port  of  Bahia  Blanca  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes, 
will  offer  a  good  outlet  for  Chilean  coal,  tim- 
ber and  construction  material,  besides  wine, 
fruits  and  other  products  of  the  finer  classes. 

The  matter  of  tariff  compensations  has  beefl 
carefully  studied  by  both  Governments,  thus 
making  it  possible  to  steer  a  course  between  the 
local  interests  of  some  agricultural  or  industrial 
community  and  the  general  benefit  of  low  rates 
and  the  practical  exemption  from  customs  duties 
of  the  staple  products  of  Chile  and  Argentina. 

By  a  law  passed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Re- 
public, in  1823,  bullfights  were  forbidden  in  the 
whole  territory  of  Chile;  and  this  law  has  been 
resuscitated  by  the  Executive  in  ordering  the  au- 
thorities at  Valparaiso  not  to  permit  that  spec- 
tacle as  already  announced. 

Colombia 

An  interchange  of  students  has  been  established 
by  the  Governments  of  Uruguay  and  Colombia. 
Also  well-known  professors  from  the  Universities 
of  Bogota  and  Montevideo  are  to  give  exchange 
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courses.  The  validity  of  diplomas  and  the  con- 
sequent authorization  to  professionals  of  each  na- 
tionality to  offer  their  services  in  the  other  coun- 
try signatory  are  points  also  included  in  the 
convention.  The  newspaper  El  Tiempo  made 
some  harsh  comments  on  the  situation  created 
by  default  in  payment  of  interest  on  the  debt 
contracted  for  by  the  Departamento  El  Valle,  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  for  the  construction  of  the  port 
of  Buenaventura.  The  affair  has  been  discussed 
by  Congress  in  secret  sessions.  "  It  is  a  matter 
of  current  knowledge,"  the  newspaper  adds, 
"  that  for  nearly  a  year  the  obHgations  with  the 
firm  of  Amsinck  &  Co.  of  New  York  have  not 
been  fulfilled,  and  that  the  creditors  are  asking 
for  the  product  of  liquor  and  tobacco  taxes,  in 
accordance  with  the  stipulations  of  the  loan. 
Its  claims  are  discreetly  but  firmly  backed  hy 
the  United  States  Government." 

The  Liberal  convention,  meeting  at  Ibague,  has 
proclaimed  General  Benjamin  Herrera,  recently 
a  candidate  of  the  party  for  President  of  the 
Republic,  as  supreme  director  and  chief  man- 
ager of  its  destinies.  "  General  Herrera,"  com- 
ments El  Nuevo  Tiempo  of  Bogota,  "is  thereby 
invested  with  the  dictatorship  of  liberalism, 
whose  powers  he  may  use  in  the  country  or  from 
outside." 

The  Minister  of  Colombia  in  Lima,  Excmo, 
Seiior  Lozano,  has  kept  in  close  touch  with  Presi- 
dent Leguia  of  Peru,  with  a  view  to  finding  a 
formula  for  settlement  of  the  boundary  contro- 
versy between  these  countries. 

Mexico 

Adolfo  de  la  Huerta,  Mexican  Minister  of 
Finance,  arrived  in  New  York  on  May  30  to  con- 
fer with  the  International  Bankers  Committee  re- 
garding payments  on  Mexico's  foreign  debts,  in- 
terest on  which  has  been  in  default  since  1914. 
Thomas  W.  Lamont,  head  of  the  committee, 
reached  New  York  the  same  day  from  Europe 
aboard  the  Olympic.  With  him  were  Edward  R. 
Peacock,  Director  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
Eugene  Masson,  of  the  Credit  Lyonnais  and  J. 
Chevalier  of  the  Banque  de  Paris  et  des  Pays 
Bas.  Dutch  interests  were  also  represented  by 
Mr.  Peacock,  and  M.  Masson  was  empowered  to 
act  for  Swiss  and  Belgian  creditors.  At  the  first 
meeting,  held  on  June  2,  Germany  was  also  rep- 
resented bv  Dr.  Paul  von  Schwabach  of  S.  Bleich- 
roder  &  Co.  of  Berlin. 

Seiior  de  la  Huerta  explained  the  economic 
condition  of  Mexico  in  a  long  speech.  Of  the 
$517,000,000  worth  of  obligations  concerned  in 
the  negotiations,  $265,000,000  are  in  Mexican 
bonds  and  1252,000,000  in  securities  of  the  Na- 
tional Railways  of  Mexico.  Tax  payments  by 
American  oil  companies,  amounting  to  $6,000,000, 
were  said  to  be  held  by  the  Mexican  Treasury 
ready  to  begin  payment  of  interest  should  the 
bankers  reach  a  decision.  The  bondholders'  chief 
difference  was  that  the  Mexican  Government  had 
refused  to  accept  the  bonds  issued  by  the  usurp- 
ing administration  of  Victoriano  Huerta,  whom 
the  United  States  never  recognized  as  lawful  Pres- 
ident, but  whose  bonds  American  dealers  in  Mex- 
ican revolutions  expected  to  make  the  Mexican 
people  pay,  at  the  cost  of  American  intervention 


if  necessary.  Leon  Salinas,  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  National  Railways,  who 
accompanied  Seiior  de  la  Huerta  to  New  York, 
expected  to  confer  with  the  holders  of  the  rail- 
way securities.  These  offer  a  serious  problem, 
the  interest  being  about  $20,000,000  annually,  or 
more  than  the  railroads  earned  even  during  pros- 
perous years.  Seiior  Salinas  was  anxious  to  ob- 
tain a  loan  making  it  possible  to  lay  heavier  rails 
on  the  system. 

As  soon  as  the  question  of  resuming  payments 
on  Mexico's  debt  became  prominent,  there  was  a 
renewal  of  rebel  activity,  indicating  that  enemies 
were  endeavoring  to  embarrass  President  Obre- 
gon,  prevent  an  accord,  and,  if  possible,  lead  to 
American  intervention,  which  would  be  immense- 
ly advantageous  financially  to  foreign  landholders 
and  speculators.  An  outbreak  promptly  occurred 
in  the  State  of  Tabasco,  led  by  a  former  Gov- 
einor,  Carlos  Greene,  and  backed  by  Felix  Diaz, 
a  nephew  of  Porfirio  Diaz,  safe  in  the  United 
States.  Diaz  agents  were  reported  to  have  bought 
7.000  rifles  in  New  York.  The  Port  of  Frontera 
was  captured  on  May  16  by  300  rebels  under 
Jose  Segovia  as  a  landing  place  for  arms.  Gen- 
eral Serrano,  Minister  of  War,  left  Mexico  City 
on  May  18  with  2,500  soldiers,  and  defeated  scat- 
tered bands  of  the  Diaz  forces,  who  meanwhile 
had  left  Frontera.  The  Mexican  gunboat  Bravo 
captured  an  oil  tanker  carrying  arms  to  the  rebels 
under  Carlos  Greene. 

A  manifesto  was  reported  to  have  been  drawn 
up  by  Diaz  adherents  in  the  State  of  Oaxaca  and 
circulated  throughout  Mexico  for  signatures,  call- 
ing on  Mexicans  to  crush  the  Obregon  regime 
for  alleged  Bolshevist  policies  and  hostility  to  th? 
Catholic  Church.  Among  the  signers  were  Carlos 
Greene  of  Tabasco,  Celso  Cepeda  of  Vera  Cruz 
and  Antonio  Medina  of  Puebla.  The  Mexican 
War  Department,  on  May  26,  announced  the 
deaths  of  Cepeda  and  Medina,  and  said  their 
bodies  had  been  placed  on  exhibition  at  Tlachi- 
chuca.  Vera  Cruz.  Prospero  Dordelly,  credited 
with  beina  the  personal  representative  of  Felix 
Diaz  in  Chiapas,  and  Gilberto  Carbonel,  a  Ta- 
basco rebel,  were  captured  and  executed.  On 
June  1  it  was  announced  that  General  Serrano 
had  put  down  the  rebellion  m  Tabasco. 

Newsboys,  on  May  20,  declared  a  strike  against 
the  anti-Bolshevist  newspaper  El  Dictamen  of 
Vera  Cruz.  It  was  taken  up  by  radical  societies, 
and  the  paper  was  forced  to  suspend  publication. 
Other  publications  were  stopped,  and  the  strike 
extended  to  hotels  and  restaurants.  President 
Obregon,  appealed  to  on  May  27,  said  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  intervene  if  radical  ex- 
cesses persist.  He  said  he  would  offer  a  law  to 
improve  labor  conditions  when  Congress  meets  in 
Senter.:ber. 

Secretary  Calles,  on  May  21,  urged  the  Mayors 
of  Mexican  cities,  who  met  in  the  capital,  to 
agitate  for  heavier  taxation  of  idle  lands  to  force 
them  into  use.  Land  totaling  more  than  1,900,- 
000  acres  has  been  expropriated  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  accordance  with  its  agrarian  pol- 
icy, and  steps  have  been  taken  to  protect  the 
forests,  patterned  after  the  United  States  Forest 
Service,  the  country  being  divided  into  zones 
with  guards  and  rangers  in  each  zone. 

President  Obregon,  in  a  letter  to  Paul  W.  Roth- 
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enberg,  a  social  worker  of  Chicago,  made  public 
on  May  31,  offered  to  open  Mexico  to  500,000 
Jewish  refugees  scattered  throughout  Europe, 
promising  lands  if  they  became  Mexican  citizens. 
Japanese  capitalists  from  Los  Angeles  arrived  in 
Mexico  City  on  June  1  to  arrange  for  a  large 
immigration  into  Mexico  of  Japanese  now  farm- 
ing in  California,  the  colony  to  be  established  on 
the  west  coast.  Another  company  proposes  to 
settle  farmers  along  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec, 
in  the  State  of  Oaxaca. 

The  Italian  Institute  of  Commercial  Expansion, 
a  dispatch  from  Milan  on  May  30  announced,  will 
send  an  exhibition  of  goods  to  Mexico.  Dr. 
Ferrano  of  the  Mexican  Ministry  of  Commerce, 
on  May  29,  opened  a  permanent  model  exhibition 
of  Mexican  products  in  Berlin.  Improvin^^  busi- 
ness in  Mexico  has  led  American  fire  insurance 
companies  to  open  agencies  there  after  an  ab- 
sence of  ten  years. 

The  National  University  of  Mexico  announces 
that  it  will  open  a  special  Summer  school  for 
American  students,  beginning  July  12  and  clos- 
ing Sept.  9.  Free  transportation  will  be  provided 
from  the  border  to  Mexico  City. 

Senora  Dolores  Arriga  de  Buck  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  San 
Luis  Potosi  on  May  23.  She  is  the  first  woman 
t«;  hold  such  an  office  in  Mexico. 

Guatemala 

Recognition  of  the  Government  of  General 
Orellana  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  trade  in 
Guatemala.  Dr.  Enrique  Luende,  a  financial  ex- 
pert, has  gone  to  Mexico  City  to  confer  with 
President  Obregon  as  preliminary  to  Mexico's 
recognition  of  General  Orellana. 

Costa  Rica 

The  United  States  is  rapidly  losing  its  pre- 
eminence in  the  trade  of  Central  America,  gained 
during  the  war.  A  report  from  H.  S.  Waterman, 
Consul  at  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  says  that  coffee 
is  selling  alongside  the  railroad  track  there  at 
a  London  price  equivalent  to  18  or  20  cents, 
while  in  San  Francisco  it  brings  only  13  to  1514 
cents.  Practically  the  entire  crop  is  being  di- 
verted to  England.  Representatives  of  a  group 
of  New  York  banking  institutions  arrived  in 
Costa  Rica  on  June  4  to  study  economic  con- 
ditions in  Central  America. 

Nicaragua 

A  brief  insurrection  against  President  Chamorro 
occurred  in  Nicaragua  on  May  21,  when  some 
prominent  Conservatives  under  General  Arcenio 
Cruz  seized  the  fortress  of  La  Loma,  which  com- 
mands the  City  of  Managua,  the  capital.  The 
American  Minister,  John  E.  Ramer,  sent  a  note 
to  the  commander  saying  that  if  his  forces  fired 
upon  the  Campo  de  Marte,  where  American 
marines  are  stationed,  or  upon  the  city,  the  fire 
would  be  returned  by  the  marines.  A  confer- 
ence was  arranged  at  the  Legation,  after  which 
the  captured  fortress  was  returned  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  was  agreed  that  civilians  implicated 
in  the  eight-hour  revolt  should  be  pardoned  and 
the  soldiers  be  imprisoned  for  thirty  days.    About 


500  persons  were  concerned,  forty  arrests  were 
made,  and  half  of  the  prisoners  released.  Two 
persons  were  killed  and  seven  wounded  in  the 
fighting. 

Salvador 

There  was  a  brief  attempt  at  revolt  in  Salva- 
dor on  May  22,  the  leaders  bribing  the  officers 
of  one  of  the  regiments  in  San  Salvador.  Gov- 
ernment troops  stopped  it,  several  persons  being 
killed  or  wounded.  A  San  Salvador  despatch  on 
May  25  said  the  prisoners  would  be  tried  by 
court  martial. 

Panama 

Panama's  Assemblymen  adopted  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  extending  their  terms  from 
four  to  six  years,  making  elections  next  Septem- 
ber unnecessary.  The  Government  considers  the 
amendment  proper,  deciding  against  elections. 
The  opposition  party  was  reported  on  June  3  to 
have  sent  a  petition  to  Secretary  Hughes  asking 
the  United  States  to  pass  on  the  matter. 

Panama  Canal  Zone 

Philippe  Buneau-Varilla,  who,  with  President 
Roosevelt,  negotiated  the  preliminaries  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  Panama  Canal,  asserts  in  a 
recent  article  that  the  time  has  come  to  convert 
the  present  waterway  into  a  sea  level  route  500 
to  600  feet  wide  and  50  feet  deep.  He  says  the 
form  of  a  lock  and  dam  canal  was  the  only  one 
practicable  when  the  present  structure  was  be- 
gun, but  believes  it  possible  to  widen  and  deepen 
it  gradually  now  until  it  becomes  a  strait  con- 
nectmg  the  two  oceans.  He  does  not  believe  the 
difference  in  level  of  nine  feet  between  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  waters  constitutes  a  serious 
difficulty,  because  the  slope  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  happens  to  be  the  same  as  that  in 
the  Suez  Canal  between  the  Bitter  Lakes  and 
the  Red  Sea,  and  the  currents  there  have  never 
embarrassed  navigation. 

The  Panama  Railroad  steamship  line's  service 
to  Colombia  was  cancelled  on  June  1,  owing  to 
the  trade  war  in  progress  between  the  United 
Fruit  Company  and  the  Clyde  Steamship  Com- 
pany, operating  for  the  Shipping  Board. 

Jamaica 

A  cry  has  been  raised  in  Jamaica  for  the  re- 
call of  the  Governor,  Sir  Leslie  Probyn,  who  has 
held  office  for  three  years  despite  an  influential 
minority  party  headed  by  Sir  Alexander  Swetten- 
ham,  who  charges  the  Government  with  extrava- 
gance and  with  bringing  the  island  to  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy.  The  majority  of  the  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  declined  to  associate 
themselves  with  the  movement.  Sir  Alexander 
was  Governor  of  Jamaica  at  the  time  of  the  great 
earthquake  in  1907,  when  convicts  in  the  peni- 
tentiary mutinied.  There  being  no  British  force 
near  to  keep  order,  the  United  States  Admiral, 
Davis,  landed  a  force  of  marines  at  the  request  of 
the  British  Colonial  Secretary,  and  assumed  con- 
trol.    Instead   of  thanking  him,   Governor  Swet- 
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tenham  demanded  the  instant  withdrawal  of  the 
men  and  the  departure  of  the  American  squadron. 
For  this  he  was  removed,  but  he  remained  in  the 
island  and  has  been  making  trouble  for  his  suc- 
cessors ever  since. 

A  public  meeting  in  Kingston  on  May  9  voted 
in  favor  of  a  wider  system  of  representative  gov- 
ernment, and  to  send  a  deputation  to  the  King  in 
support  of  the  request. 

Cuba 

Cuba's  budget,  providing  for  expenditures  of 
$54,742,588,  with  an  estimated  income  of  $55,- 
653,000,  was  approved  by  the  Cuban  Senate  on 
May  31.  Opponents  of  the  Zayas  Administration 
attacked  the  bill  in  the  House,  asserting  that  the 
Federal  revenue  could  be  easily  increased  to 
$100,000,000.  The  appropriation  for  the  army 
and  the  navy  leads  the  budget  items  with  $9,316,- 
075.  This  is  about  half  the  amount  the  armed 
forces  have  received  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  there  was  much  discontent  in  the  army.  Re- 
ports were  current  on  June  5  that  officers  and 
men  from  the  Havana  garrisons  were  preparing 
to  hold  a  demonstration  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  in  consequence  an  order  was  is- 
sued on  that  day  confining  these  garrisons  to 
their  quarters  until  further  notice. 

President  Zayas,  with  the  assistance  of  General 
Crowder,  is  trying  to  enforce  reforms  in  Cuba, 
but  Congress  objects  to  being  hurried,  and  there 
is  a  strong  opposition  party  trying  to  block  his 
projects.  The  Liberals  have  decided  to  take  up 
the  proposal  to  abolish  the  national  lottery  and 
all  other  forms  of  legalized  gambling,  and  to 
begin  impeachment  proceedings  against  Zayas. 

American  bankers  who  were  working  out  a 
plan  for  stabilizing  and  controlling  Cuban  fi- 
nances were  much  disconcerted  by  the  failure  of 
Upmann  &  Co.   (see  Current  History  for  June, 


p.  543),  whose  members,  the  brothers  Herman 
and  Albert,  were  arrested  on  May  16,  following 
rumors  of  an  attempt  to  escape  by  airplane. 
Charges  were  made  of  fraud  and  bribery  in  con- 
nection with  alleged  efforts  to  recover  securities 
seized  by  the  United  States  during  the  war  ds 
alien  property,  which  were  returned  to  them  in 
March,  1920.  Albert  was  released  unconditionally 
on  May  19,  and  Herman  was  released  the  same 
day  on  deposit  of  $10,000  cash  and  $1,000,000  in 
securities  as  bail  to  answer  the  charges. 

The  Spanish  Legation  in  Havana  was  damaged 
early  on  May  26  by  a  bomb  thrown  by  persons 
unknown.  The  Minister  was  absent,  attending  a 
social  function. 

To  commemorate  the  twentieth  birthday  of  the 
Republic  of  Cuba,  the  Consul  General,  Felipe 
Toboada,  on  May  20  presented  to  the  City  of 
New  York  a  large  Cuban  flag,  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  Mayor  Hylan  in  the  Aldermanic  cham- 
ber in  the  presence  of  a  delegation  from  the 
Cuban  colony. 

Haiti 

Louis  Borno,  the  new  President  of  Haiti,  was 
inaugurated  on  May  15  and  sent  a  message  to 
President  Harding  promising  loyal  co-operation 
with  the  United  States.  The  Haiti-Santo  Domingo 
Independence  Society  proposed  to  begin  on  May 
25  a  passive  war  for  the  removal  of  American 
authority  from  the  island,  modeled  on  the  civil 
disobedience  plan  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  in  India; 
but  little  came  of  it,  chiefly  owing  to  the  indil- 
ference  of  the  native  Haitan  population.  There 
has  been  no  improvement  m  regard  to  unemploy- 
ment, but  Damon  L..  Woods,  the  American  Consul 
at  Cape  Haitien,  says  the  native  population  does 
not  require  employment  to  subsist,  owing  to  the 
abundance  of  fruit,  the  warm  climate  and  the 
simple  habits  of  the  people. 


[American  Cartoon] 
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WE'RE   READY    WHENEVER   HE'S 
READY  TO  SIGN 


—New  York  Evening  Mail 

WELL!    WELL!    HE'S    BEEN    SO    QUIET, 
WB  ALMOST  FORGOT  HE  WAS  ARe«*» 
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A    DEADLY    BREW 


THE   MONTH   IN   THE 
UNITED    STATES 

Nation  to  have  an  army  of  125^000  and  a  navy  of  86fi00  men 
— Selling  liquor  on  American  ships  a  lively  issue — New  im- 
migration quotas — President  orders  return  of  German  patents 

[Period   Ended   July  15,    1922] 


THE  House  and  Senate  conferees  on 
the  Army  Appropriation  bill 
reached  a  compromise,  June  17,  on 
an  army  of  125,000  enlisted  men  for  the 
next  twelve  months.  This  represented  a 
reduction  of  8,000  from  the  Senate  figures 
and  an  increase  of  10,000  over  the  size  of 
the  army  fixed  by  the  House.  The  House 
delegation  refused  to  accept  a  Senate  pro- 
vision fixing  a  maximum  authorization  of 
an  army  of  140,000  enlisted  men,  as  well 
as  the  item  appropriating  pay  for  133,000, 
as  passed  by  the  Senate.  War  Department 
representatives  declared  repeatedly  in 
hearings  on  the  bill  that  to  reduce  the 
present  authorized  strength  of  150,000  was 
to  go  below  the  line  of  safety. 


The  meaning  and  effect  of  the  compro- 
mise was  stated  by  the  War  Department  on 
June  23  to  be  that  one  out  of  every  seven 
officers  in  the  regular  army  must  be  turned 
out  into  civil  life  by  Jan.  1.  Two  thousand 
or  more  officers  must  be  dropped  entirely 
within  the  next  six  months. 

The  annual  Navy  Appropriation  bill 
carrying  approximately  $259,450,000  and 
providing  for  an  enlisted  personnel  of  86,- 
000  men  was  passed  on  June  19  by  the 
Senate  and  sent  to  conference  with  the 
House.  The  latter  on  June  23  accepted  the 
bill  in  its  main  features. 

The  Administration  Ship  Subsidy  bill 
was  favorably  reported  to  the  House  on 
June  16  by  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
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eries  Committee  without  any  of  the  amend- 
ments relating  to  the  sale  of  liquor  on  ves- 
sels. The  Bankhead  proposal  to  refuse 
subsidy  to  any  American  ship  that  sold 
liquor  was  defeated  by  a  party  vote  and 
the  proposal  of  Representative  Edmonds 
to  take  steps  to  bar  out  any  vessel,  Ameri- 
can or  foreign,  which  sold  liquor,  was  not 
pressed. 

On  June  20,  President  Harding  gave  his 
assent  to  the  plan  of  the  House  leaders  to 
postpone  action  on  the  Ship  Subsidy  bill 
in  that  body  until  after  the  Tariff  bill  had 
been  passed  by  the  Senate  and  sent  to  con- 
ference, which  it  was  expected  would  prob- 
ably be  in  August.  In  giving  his  assent, 
however,  the  President  let  it  be  known  that 
if  Congress  adjourned  without  passing  the 
Subsidy  bill  he  would  take  the  issue  to  the 
country  and  call  a  special  session  to  enact 
this  legislation. 

Selling  Liquor  on  Ships 

A  new  and  sensational  angle  of  prohibi- 
tion enforcement  was  brought  to  the  fore 
on  June  14  by  the  publication  of  a  letter 
from  Adolphus  Busch,  First  Vice  President 
of  the  Anheuser-Busch  Brewing  Company 
of  St.  Louis,  to  President  Harding,  ac- 
cusing the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
of  openly  selling  wines  and  liquors  on 
Government-owned  passenger  vessels  in  al- 
leged violation  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 


ment and  the  Volstead  law.  In  the  letter 
it  was  declared  that  the  "  Shipping  Board 
vessels  are  the  wettest  on  the  ocean,"  and 
to  that  statement  was  added :  "  This  makes 
the  United  States  the  biggest  bootlegger  in 
the  world." 

There  was  an  immediate  response  from 
the  Shipping  Board.  Chairman  Lasker 
gave  to  the  newspapers  a  letter  that  he 
had  written  to  Mr.  Busch,  whose  commu- 
nication had  been  referred  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  Mr.  Lasker.  The  latter  admitted 
the  charge  that  wines  and  liquors  were 
sold  on  Shipping  Board  vessels  and  de- 
fended their  sale  by  quoting  an  opinion  of 
General  Counsel  Schlesinger  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board  that  it  was  not  a  violation  of 
the  Volstead  act  to  sell  intoxicating  bev- 
erages outside  the  three-mile  limit  of  na- 
tional jurisdiction  over  the  seas. 

Mr.  Lasker  stated  that  the  founder  of 
the  Busch  brewery  interests  had  been  an 
intimate  friend  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm.  and  ac- 
cused the  Busch  family  of  trying  to  dis- 
credit the  American  Merchant  Marine  be- 
cause they  wanted  to  help  German  com- 
petitors of  American  shipping  interests. 
He  also  accused  the  Busch  family  of  mak- 
ing the  complaint  in  order  to  discredit 
prohibition  for  their  own  selfish  purposes. 

Outside  of  their  bearing  on  the  Govern- 
ment's enforcement  of  the  prohibition  law. 
the  Busch  charges  were  regarded  as  likely 
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to  have  an  important  bearing  on  President 
Harding's  effort  to  induce  Congress  to 
pass  the  pending  Administration  Ship  Sub- 
sidy bill  during  the  current  legislative  ses- 
sion. There  were  indications  that  prohibi- 
tionists and  anti-subsidy  men  in  Congress 
intended  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation 
afforded  by  the  Busch  charges  and  Chair- 
man Lasker's  defense  of  liquor  selling  on 
Government-owned  vessels. 

The  whole  matter  was  referred  to  At- 

[American  Cartoon] 


[American  Cartoon] 


— Central  Pi^ess  Association 
THE   POISONED  ARROW 

torney  General  Daugherty,  and  he  held  an 
open  hearing  on  the  subject  July  13,  at 
which  both  sides  of  the  question — as  to 
whether  liquor  could  lawfully  be  sold  on 
American  ships — were  represented.  The 
arguments  for  the  prohibition  case  wercf 
made  by  Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  Counsel  for 
the  Anti-Saloon  League,  who  held  that 
Congress  did  not  grant  to  vessels  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  any  immu- 
nity from  the  penal  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

The  purpose  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  [he 
said]  is  to  prohibit  the  manufacture,  sale  and 
transportation  of  beverage  liquor  in  all  the  terri- 
tory subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States.  The  Constitution  follows  the  flag.  Under 
no  other  theory  of  government  could  Americans 
or  American  ships  be  safe  on  the  high  seas.  That 
Congress  intended  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor 
on  such  vessels  is  conclusively  shown  by  the 
fact  that  it  has  consistently  refused  to  enact  legis- 


— Brooklyn    Eagle 
BINDING  UP  THE  NATION'S  WOUNDS 


lation  authorizing  it,  though  insistently  besought 
to  do  so. 

The  chief  point  made  by  Mr.  Campbell, 
who  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  American 
Ship  Owners'  Association,  was  that  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  by  its  language  re- 
ferred to  the  land  area  of  the  United  States 
and  applied  to  the  three-mile  limit,  but 
neither  it  nor  the  Volstead  act  applied  to 
the  sale  of  liquor  on  the  seas.  He  cited 
the  fact  that  Congress  passed  a  special 
dry  act  for  the  Canal  Zone  as  showing 
that  Congress  did  not  regard  the  Volstead 
act  as  all-inclusive. 

At  the  close  of  the  hearing  the  Attor- 
ney General  took  the  matter  under  ad- 
justment and  allowed  one  week  for  the 
filing  of  briefs,  which  was  taken  to  mean 
that  he  purposed  to  hand  down  an  early 
ruling. 

Liquor  Supply  Cut 

On  June  11  a  report  was  made  public 
by  Prohibition  Commissioner  Haynes  on 
the  activities  of  his  bureau  during  the 
year  that  he  had  been  in  office.  Mr. 
Haynes  declared  that  the  withdrawals  of 
whisky  from  bonded  warehouses  for  the 
period  from  June,  1921,  to  April,  1922, 
had  been  2,627,333  gallons,  as  compared 
with  9,696,122  gallons  for  the  period  from 
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Ji/ne,  1920,  to  April,  1921.  This  declara- 
tion meant  that  the  withdrawals  under 
permits  were  cut  down  7,068,789  gallons. 
He  declared  that  diversion  of  alcohol 
withdrawn  for  manufacturing  purposes 
had  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  that 
great  progress  had  been  made  in  prevent- 
ing permit  frauds  and  in  making  violators 
of  the  law  fearful  of  the  consequences. 
!  During  the  six  months,  July  to  Decem- 
ber, 1920,  384  persons  were  convicted  of 
offenses  against  the  Volstead  law,  while 
during  the  corresponding  six  months  of 
1921  there  were  convictions  totaling  1,109, 
for  which  fines  amounting  to  $64,083 
were  imposed,  with  the  aggregate  of  sen- 
tences totaling  918  years. 

Fewer  Deaths  Due  to  Alcohol 

Director  Day  of  New  York  City  in- 
formed Federal  Prohibition  Commissioner 
Haynes  on  June  15  that  a  large  decrease 
in  the  death  rate  from  alcoholic  excesses 
had  come  about  in  I\ew  York  City  since 
the  advent  of  prohibition.     He  said: 

For  the  last  few  years,  under  the  liquor  license 
system,  deaths  were  approximately  500  per  cent, 
greater  than  in  1920  or  1921.  The  figures  are 
those  of  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics,  New  York 
City  Health  Department,  and  show  that  since  pro- 
hibition went  into  effect  decline  in  the  alcoholic 
death  rate  has  assumed  extraordinary  proportions. 

For  comparison,  the  year  1916  seems  fair  to 
accept  under  the  license  system,  since  so  many 
men  were  in  military  training  and  war  activities 
in  the  two  years  following.  The  years  1920  and 
1921  seem  fair  to  take  as  representative  of  pro- 
hibition, since  1919  was  necessarily  a  period  of 
organization. 

In  1916  there  were  690  deaths  from  alcohol  in 
New  York  City:  in  1920  127  deaths  and  in  1921 
141  deaths. 

In  the  seven  years  of  license,  1910  to  1916,  in- 
clusive, there  were  4,437  deaths  from  alcoholism, 
wood  alcohol  and  alcohol  poisoning,  averaging 
634  per. year.  In  1920  and  1921  there  was  a  total 
of  268  deaths,  or  an  average  of  134  per  year,  as 
against  634  in  the  former  years,  or  a  decrease  of 
some  500  per  annum.  In  1919  there  were  38 
deaths  from  wood  alcohol;  in  1920,  29,  and  in 
1921,  14  such  deaths,  or  only  8  more  than  in 
1910,  when  all  kinds  of  alcoholic  beverages  were 
plentiful. 

Life  insurance  figures  also  show  that  in  1917 
the  death  rate  due  to  alcoholism  was  4.9  per 
100,000  policy  holders,  while  in  1921  the  ratio 
was  0.9,  or  only  one-fifth  of  the  figure  for  1917. 

Figures  for  1921  show  a  decided  decrease  in 
deaths  due  to  apoplexy,  heart  disease  and  chronic 
nephritis.  Chronic  nephritis  had  the  lowest  mor- 
tality rate  of  eleven  years;  heart  disease  and  apo- 
plexy the  lowest  of  the  period  from  1911  except 
for  1919.  The  mortality  rate  for  all  three  dis- 
eases was  at  a  lower  rate  than  in  any  wet  year. 


New  Immigrant  Quotas 

The  number  of  aliens  to  be  admitted  to 
the  United  States  during  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  under  the  new  3  per  cent,  restrictive 
immigration  act,  was  fixed  on  June  18  by 
the  Labor  Department  at  357,903,  as  com- 
pared with  355,825  for  last  year.  The  in- 
crease, was  due  to  the  inclusion  of  the  for- 
eign-born inhabitants  of  Alaska,  Hawaii 
and  Porto  Rico,  and  to  the  merging  of  the 
Smyrna,  Turkish  and  Turkish-Armenian 
territories.  Germany's  quota  was  reduced 
from  68,039  to  67,607  because  of  the  trans- 
fer of  population  of  Poland  under  the 
Upper  Silesian  settlement.  Spain's  quota 
was  increased  from  663  to  912.  A  sepa- 
rate quota  was  fixed  for  Russian  Armenia. 

The  number  of  aliens  admissable  from 
the  principal  countries  include  Austria, 
7,451;  Belgium,  1,568;  Czechoslovakia, 
14,357;  Germany,  67,607;  Italy,  42,057; 
Norway,  12,202;  Poland,  21,076;  -  Ru- 
mania,  7,419;  Russia  (European  and 
Asiatic),  21,613;  Sweden,  20,042;  United 
Kingdom,  77,342;  Turkey  (European  and 
Asiatic,  including  Smyrna  region  and  Turk- 
ish-Armenian region),  2,388;  Greece, 
3,294;  Hungary,  5,638,  and  Denmark, 
5,619. 

The  number  of  white  residents  of  the 
United  States  on  Jan.  1,  1920,  who  were 
foreign-born  or  declared  one  or  both 
parents  foreign-born  was  36,398,958,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  announced  June 
28  in  a  compilation  of  the  1920  census  fig- 
ures. This  was  an  increase  in  the  "  foreign 
white  stock "  of  the  nation's  population 
from  1910  of  4,155,576,  or  12.9  per  cent. 

The  1920  total  includes  13,713,754  im- 
migrants and  22,686,204  persons  born  in 
this  country,  one  or  both  of  whose  parents 


Bonus  Action  Postponed 

By  a  vote  of  27  to  11  the  Senate  Repub- 
lican caucus  on  June  19  voted. to  postpone 
consideration  of  the  soldiers'  bonus  until 
after  the  Fordney-McCumber  Tariff  bill 
had  been  disposed  of,  after  which  it  was 
agreed  that  the  bonus  should  be  made  the 
unfinished  business  of  the  Senate  and  kept 
continually  before  the  chamber  until 
passed. 

A  motion  by  Senator  McCumber  that 
the  Tariff  bill  be  immediately  displaced 
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and  the  bonus  receive  the  right  of  way 
was  voted  down,  30  to  9,  the  nine  Sen- 
ators who  voted  for  the  motion  being 
McCumber,  Lenroot,  Kellogg,  Capper, 
Jones  of  Washington,  Townsend,  Nichol- 
son, Sutherland  and  Norbeck.  As  the 
vole  showed,  twenty-one  of  the  Republican 
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Senators  did  not  attend  the  caucus.  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  absen- 
tees were  all  for  the  bonus,  for  among 
those  w^lio  were  not  there  were  Messrs. 
Borah,  Pepper,  Frelinghuysen,  France  and 
Nelson,  all  of  whom  are  against  the  bonus 
plan  now  on  the  Senate  calendar. 

Public  Debt  Reduced 

A  reduction  of  $1,014,000,000  in  the 
public  debt  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  with  a  further  reduction  of  $175,- 
000,000  during  June,  was  announced  on 
July  3  by  the  Treasury  Department.  At 
the  same  time  the  Treasury  stated  that  the 
final  figures  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
for  the  fiscal  year  revealed  a  surplus  of 
$314,000,000.  The  ordinary  receipts  of 
the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1921 
amounted  to  $4,109,000,000,  as  compared 
with  $5,625,000,000  the  previous  year, 
while  the  expenditures,  chargeable  against 
ordinary    receipts,    amounted   to   $3,795,- 


000,000,  as  against  $5,538,000,000  during 
1921. 

The  gross  debt  of  the  United  States  on 
June  30  amounted  to  $22,963,000,000,  as 
compared  with  $23,138,000,000  on  May 
31,  with  $23,977,000,000  on  June  30,  1921, 
and  with  $26,596,000,000  on  Aug.  31, 
1919,  when  the  war  debt  was  at  its  peak. 

Fewer   Million-Dollar   Incomes 

The  preliminary  statistics  on  personal 
incomes  in  1920  made  public  at  Washing- 
ton June  13  showed  that  only  thirty-three 
persons  reported  incomes  of  $1,000,000  or 
more,  as  compared  with  sixty-five  in  1919 
and  sixty-seven  in  1918.  The  falling  off 
in  large  incomes  reported,  due  to  heavy 
investments  in  tax-exempt  bonds  and  de- 
clining profits,  was  further  emphasized 
by  the  statement  that  the  thirty-three  net 
incomes  of  over  $1,000,000  in  1920  totaled 
but  $77,078,139.  The  comparative  totals 
of  net  incomes  of  $1,000,000  or  more  for 
1919  and  1918  were  $152,650,245  and 
$137,486,892  respectively.  In  commenting 
on  the  1920  income  conditions.  Commis- 
sioner Blair  said  in  his  report: 

The  number  of  personal  returns  filed  as  of  the 
calendar  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1920,  was  7,259,944. 
The  total  amount  of  net  income  reported  by  these 
returns  was  $23,735,629,183  and  the  tax  (normal 
tax  and  surtax)  amounted  to  $1,075,053,686.  As 
compared  with  1919,  the  above  figures  show  a 
growth  of  1,927,184  in  the  number  of  returns  filed 
and  an  increase  in  the  total  net  income  reported 
amounting  to  $3,876,137,735,  but  a  decrease  of 
$194,576,418  in  the  total  tax.  The  average  net 
income  per  return  for  1920  was  $3,269.40,  the 
average  amount  of  tax  $148.08,  and  the  average 
tax  rate  4.53  per  cent. 

An  interesting  table  in  the  report  shows 
the  growth  of  taxable  income  covering 
several  years.  The  figures  for  1920  and 
1919  are  here  given: 

NUMBER   OF   RETURNS 

Income.       Classes.                   1920.  1919. 

$1,000  to       $2,000 2,671,950  1,924,872 

2,000  to         3,000 2,569,316  1,569,741 

3,000  to         5,000 1,337,116  1,180,488 

5,000  to       10,000 455,442  438,851 

10,000  to       25,000 171,830  162,485 

25,000  to       50,000 38,548  37,477 

50,000  to      100,000 12,093  13,320 

100,000  to      150,000 2,191  2,983 

150,000  to     300,000 1,063  1,864 

300,000  to     500,000 239  425 

500,000  to  1,000,000 123  •      189 

1,000,000  and    over 33  65 

Total .7,259,944    5,332,760 
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Return  of  German  Patents 

President  Harding,  on  July  1,  directed 
Colonel  Thomas  W.  Miller,  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian,  to  demand  from  the 
Chemical  Foundation  of  New  York,  which 
is  headed  by  Francis  P.  Garvan,  former 
Alien  Property  Custodian,  the  return  to 
the  Government  of  all  the  German  and 
uther  enemy  alien  patents  taken  over  by 
the  Foundation  under  arrangements  with 
the  Government  during  Mr.  Garvan's  in- 
cumbency as  Alien  Property  Custodian. 

In  an  execulive  order  issued  by  the  Pres- 
ident in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Colonel 
Miller,  the  latter  was  directed  to  confer 
with  the  Atorney  General,  and  if  necessary 
institute  suit  for  the  return  of  the  patents 
and  the  proceeds  therefrom,  dating  from 
the  time  the  patents  were  obtained  by  the 
Foundation  from  the  Government. 

Charges  that  the  Chemical  Foundation 
acquired  German  patents  worth  from  S15,- 
000,000  to  $20,000,000  for  the  srm  of 
$250,000  had  been  made  several  times  in 
both  houses  of  (Congress  by  Senators  Fre- 
linghuysen  of  New  Jersey  and  Moses  of 
New  Hampshire,  both  Republicans.  On 
April  11  and  again  on  June  22  Representa- 
tive Woodruff  of  Michigan,  another  Repub- 
lican,   whose    sensational    charges    in    the 
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House  were  intended  as  a  spur  to  Attorney 
General  Daugherty  to  begin  prosecution  of 
war  frauds,  asserted  that  the  Government 
had  been  defrauded  on  a  gigantic  scale  by 
the  Chemical  Foundation. 

Francis  P.  Garvan,  President  of  the 
Chemical  Foundation,  charged  on  July  7 
that  President  Harding's  order  followed  a 
conference  in  Washington — at  the  Attor- 
ney General's  office — between  German 
lawyers  representing  the  Organic  Chemical 
Industry  in  Germany  and  two  New  York 
attorneys,  representatives  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Daugherty.  This  conference  was  held, 
Mr.  Garvan  staled,  on  June  27.  On  July  1 
the  President's  order  to  Colonel  Miller  was 
announced.  Previously,  Mr.  Garvan  had 
alleged  that  the  whole  proposition  of 
forcing  the  Chemical  Foundation  to  give 
up  the  patents,  which  it  had  purchased  for 
$250,000  from  the  Government,  was  a 
trick  of  the  Germans  to  get  back  into  their 
own  hands  control  of  important  drug  and 
dye  processes.  Mr.  Garvan  stated  that  the 
Foundation  would  fight  the  case  and  carry 
it,  if  necessary,  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

On  July  10  it  was  announced  that  Attor- 
ney General  Daugherty  had  begun  crim- 
inal proceedings  against  the  Chemical 
Foundation  and  its  officers  and  that  a  sub- 
poena   had    been    served    on    Francis    P. 
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Garvan,  President  of  the  Foundation,  call- 
ing for  the  production,  on  July  11,  of  all 
the  books  and  papers  of  the  Foundation 
before  a  Grand  Jury  in  Washington.  A 
statement  was  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  which  it  was  admitted  that  Ger- 
man representatives  had  called  at  the  At- 
torney General's  office  in  connection  with 
a  suit  to  be  instituted  by  them  against  the 
Government  on  behalf  of  their  clients,  but 
it  was  added  that  their  visit  had  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  action  taken  by  the 
President,  which,  on  the  contrary,  was  the 
outcome  of  many  weeks  of  careful  investi- 
gation. 

Railroads'  Operating  Income 

While  reports  filed  by  the  railroads 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  published  July  7,  showed  that  their 
net  operating  income  increased  in  May 
last  by  more  than  one-quarter  the  amount 
received  in  May,  1921,  the  net  operating 
income  in  May  of  this  year  represented  a 
return  of  only  4.36  per  cent,  on  their 
tentative  valuation  computed  on  an  annual 
basis. 

The  net  operating  income  for  May, 
1922,  was  161,980,600  against  $36,943,248 
in  May,   1921,  and  $50,271,865  in  April, 


1922.  Tabulations  show  that  the  amount 
for  May,  1922,  fell  short  $23,230,900  of 
the  necessary  sum  to  realize  a  return  of  6 
per  cent.,  and  short  $19,680,500  below  a 
return  of  5%  per  cent.  Operating  revenue 
in  May  totaled  $448,947,900,  an  increase 
of  nine-tenths  of  1  per  cent,  over  the  same 
month  last  year,  while  operating  expenses 
totaled  $363,583,800,  a  decrease  of  6.4  per 
cent,  compared  with  the  same  month  last 
year. 

Constitutional    Amendments    Proposed 
By  Labor 

Four  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  repeal  of  the  Sher- 
man Anti-Trust  law  were  recommended  to 
the  convention  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  in  session  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  June  21,  as  a  means  of  depriving  the 
Federal  Courts  of  "  the  despotic  powers 
which  they  have  assumed,  and  to  make  our 
Government  in  full  measure  a  Govern- 
ment of  the  people,  for  the  people  and  by 
the  people." 

The  proposal,  submitted  by  the  Special 
Committee  on  Court  Decisions,  urged  that 
labor  enlist  the  aid  of  all  "  fair-minded 
and  liberty-loving  "  citizens  in  a  campaign 
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for  the  adoption  of  constitutional  amend- 
ments providing  for  prohibition  of  child 
labor,  specific  exemption  from  legislative 
^r  judicial  limitation  of  the  right  of  labor 
to  organize,  to  deal  collectively  or  to  boy- 
cott: establishment  of  a  Congressional 
veto  over  the  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  and  "  easier  amend- 
ment of  the  United  States  Constitution," 
the  method  not  being  specified. 

Move  to  End  Mine  Strike 

President  Harding,  on  July  10,  laid  be- 
fore the  operators  and  miners  of  the 
anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  fields  a 
threefold  proposal  for  settling  the  strike 
that  had  been  in  effect  since  April  1.  The 
administration  plan,  put  forward  after  it 
was  finally  established  that  the  operators 
and  miners  could  not  effect  a  compromise 
by  themselves,  proposed: 

The  immediate  resumption  of  work  by 
the  miners  at  the  wage  scale  of  March  31 
last.  The  determination  of  permanent 
wage  levels  by  commission  arbitration, 
and  a  Federal  inquiry  to  make  an  exhaus- 
tive investigation  of  every  phase  of  the 
coal  industry,  with  a  view  to  a  thorough- 
going reorganization. 

By  the  terms  of  the  President's  propo- 
sal, the  Wage  Commission,  composed  of 
three  members  to  be  named  by  the  opera- 
tors, three  by  the  miners  and  five  by  the 
President,  would  endeavor  to  establish  a 
temporary  wage  scale  by  Aug.  10,  this 
scale  to  remain  effective  until  March  T, 
1923.  The  miners  were  asked  to  return 
to  work  on  the  scale  of  wages  which  ex- 
pired on  April  1.  1922,  when  the  present 
strike  was  started.  It  was  provided  fur- 
ther that  should  the  commission  be  unable 
to  determine  upon  a  new  temporary  wage 
scale  by  Aug.  10,  the  old  scale  would  be 
continued  until  this  part  of  the  commis- 
sion's work  was  completed.  The  opera- 
tors and  miners  took  the  proposal  under 
consideration,  with  a  promise  to  reply  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Strike   Riots  in  Illinois 

Nineteen  miners  met  death  at  the  hands 
of  a  mob  of  union  mine  strikers  in  the 
Southern  Illinois  coal  district  on  June  22 
and  23.  Savagery  marked  the  attack  and 
many   of   the   victims   were   massacred   in 


cold  blood.  The  outbreak  took  place  in 
the  vicinity  of  Herrin  and  Marion,  III. 
In  addition  to  the  deaths  the  strip  mine 
of  the  Southern  Illinois  Coal  Company 
was  ruined;  tracks,  buildings  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of 
equipment  were  dynamited  and  burned. 

The  attack  was  made  by  strikers  and 
on  men  who  had  taken  their  places  in  the 
mines.  Some  of  the  latter  were  shot,  some 
clubbed  to  death  and  others  hanged  to 
trees  near  the  roadside.  In  the  investi- 
gation made  on  June  25  entire  responsi- 
bility for  the  riot  and  massacre  was 
placed  by  the  Coroner's  jury  on  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Southern  Illinois  Coal  Com- 
pany, whose  actions,  it  was  asserted,  had 
provoked  the  outbreak.  An  investigation 
was  to  be  undertaken  by  the  State. 

Rail  Pay  Cut 

A  cut  of  $26,500,000  a  year  in  the  pay 
of  325,000  rail  workers,  the  bulk  of  them 
in  clerical  and  station  forces,  was  an- 
nounced on  June  16  by  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board.  The  reductions  ranged  from  2 
cents  to  6  cents  an  hour,  nearly  two-thirds 
of  those  affected  losing  3  cents. 

The  order  reduced  the  pay  of  208,500 
clerks  and  station  employes  3  cents  an 
hour,  76,000  others  4  cents  an  hour,  10,- 
000  signalmen  5  cents  an  hour,  9,500  sta- 
tionary firemen,  engineers  and  oilers  2 
cents  an  hour,  and  2,000  helpers  in  the 
signal  department  6  cents  an  hour. 

Train  dispatchers  and  supervisory 
forces  were  not  affected.  The  reduction, 
the  third  and  last  of  the  series,  which 
went  into  effect  on  July  1,  brought  the 
aggregate  reductions  in  railroad  payrolls 
to  $134,988,919  a  year,  affecting  about 
1,250,000  workers  under  normal  condi- 
tions of  employment. 

As  tabulated  by  the  board's  experts,  the 
cuts  made  by  the  series  of  wage  reduc- 
tions were  as  follows: 

Clerical  and  station  forces $24,336,31'i 

Stationary  engines  and  boiler  room..  551,954 

Signal  department 1,532,429 

Maintenance   of  way 48,898,873 

Shop  employes 59,669,347 

Total $134,988,919 

Strike  of  the  Railway  Shop 

Following  the  announcement  of  the  cut 
in   wages,   the   railway  shopmen   voted   to 
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strike  on  July  1,  and  on  that  date  a  num- 
ber, estimated  at  90  per  cent.,  quit  work. 
After  a  few  days'  operation,  many  of  the 
railroads  were  compelled  to  lay  off  a  num- 
ber of  their  trains  because  of  the  depletion 
of  their  working  forces.  A  blow  was  dealt 
to  the  strike  when  the  maintenance-of-way 
employes  refused  to  join  in  a  sympathetic 
strike  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  wise 
for  their  membership  to  leave  the  service  of 
the  carriers  until  every  resource  had  been 
exhausted  that  afforded  hope  of  a  peaceful 
adjustment.  A  statement  issued  by  the 
Railroad  Labor  Board  pledged  that  any 
workman  who  might  .take  the  place  of  the 
strikers  would  be  fully  protected  by  the 
Government.  Alleged  interference,  in 
sporadic  cases,  with  the  movement  of  the 
L^nited  States  mails  brought  a  statement 
from  Attorney  General  Daugherty  that 
Federal  Marshals  would  be  sent  wherever 
needed  to  protect  the  movements  of  mail 
trains.  It  was  stated  in  Washington,  on 
July    13,    that   the   War    Department    was 

[American    Cartoon] 
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ready  to  order  out  Federal  troops  at  once 
in  any  case  where  the  State  authorities, 
having  exhausted  their  own  powers,  might 
call  in  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  President,  on  July  11,  issued  a  proc- 
lamation directing  all  persons  to  refrain 
from  interference  with  lawful  efforts 
to  maintain  interstate  transportation  and 
the  carrying  of  the  United  States  mails. 

These  activities  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  law  [the  proclamation  stated] 
are  the  first  obligations  of  the  Government  and 
all  the  citizenship  of  our  country,  and  therefore 
I  invite  co-operation  of  all  public  authorities. 
State  and  municipal,  and  the  aid  of  all  good 
citizens  to  uphold  the  laws  and  to  preserve  the 
public  peace,  and  to  facilitate  those  operations 
in  safety  which  are  essential  to  life  and  liberty 
and  the  security  of  property  and  our  common 
public  welfare. 

About  90,000  more  joined  the  strike  on 
July  14,  when  the  American  Federation  of 
Railroad  Workers,  with  headquarters  at 
Cleveland,  voted  to  support  the  shopmen. 

Philippine  Islands 


Twenty-nine  members  of 
a  mission  sent  by  the 
Philippine  Legislature  to 
Washington  were  received 
on  June  17  by  President 
Harding,  who  listened  to 
one  of  the  strongest  de- 
mands yet  made  by  the 
Filipinos  for  immediate 
and  absolute  independence. 
The  mission  was  headed  by 
Manuel  L.  Quezon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Philippine  Sen- 
ate. President  Harding 
promised  to  give  a  reply  in 
a  few  days,  and  on  June  22 
he  delivered  it,  saying  that 
"  the  time  is  not  yet  for  in- 
dependence." Secretary 
Weeks  had  already  warned 
the  delegates  that  neither 
he  nor  the  President  was  in 
favor  of  granting  imme- 
diate independence.  The 
mission  was  received  in 
New  York  on  July  5  by 
Acting  Mayor  Murray  Hul- 
bert,  and  dined  in  the  eve- 
ning by  the  Philippine- 
American  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


PLAN  TO  END  AMERICAN  RULE 
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SECRETARY  HUGHES  issued  a  state- 
ment on  July  11,  1922,  announcing 
in  detail  the  plan  for  withdrawal  of 
the  American  military  forces  from  the  Re- 
public of  Santo  Domingo  and  the  restpra- 
lion  of  full  governmental  powers  to  the 
Dominican  people.  The  representative 
Dominicans  with  whom  these  conferences 
were  held  are  Senor  Frederico  Velasquez, 
and  Dr.  Francisco  Peynado,  formerly 
Dominican  Minister  in  the  United  States. 
The  paragraphs  of  Secretary  Hughes's 
statement  outlining  the  plan  of  with- 
drawal  are  as  follows: 

A  Provisional  Government,  composed  of  Domin- 
ican citizens  and  selected  by  representatives  of 
the  Dominican  people,  will  be  installed  to  enable 
the  citizens  of  the  Dominican  Republic  to  carry 
out  such  legislative  reforms  as  they  may  desire, 
and  to  make  such  amendments  to  their  Constitu- 
tion as  they  may  deem  appropriate,  and  to  hold 
general  elections  for  the  installation  of  a  subse- 
quent permanent  Government  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  authorities  of  the  United  States. 

The  representatives  of  the  Dominican  people, 
who  will  select  the  members  of  the  executive 
power  of  the  Provisional  Government,  will  deter- 
mine the  conditions  placed  upon  the  exercise  of 
that  Government,  and  the  said  representatives 
will  fill  the  vacancies  that  may  occur  in  the 
Provisional  Government  on  account  of  the  death, 
resignation  or  disability  of  any  of  its  members. 

The  Military  Government  will  delegate  to  the 
Provisional  Goveriunent  administrative  powers  to 
carry  out  freely  the  aforesaid  purposes. 

Upon  the  inauguration  of  the  Provisional  Gov- 
erenment,  the  executive  departments  of  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  will  be  turned  over  to  the  Cabi- 
net Ministers  appointed  by  the  Provisional  Presi- 
dent. The  oflicials  now  in  charge  of  the  execu- 
tive departments  of  the  Military  Government  will 
lend  their  assistance  to  the  respective  Secretaries 
of  State  of  the  Provisional  Government.  No  pay- 
ment will  be  made  by  the  Department  of  Finance 
except  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
budget,  but  any  necessary  item  or  expenditures 
not  provided  for  in  the  l)udget  will  be  appro- 
priated by  the  Provisional  Government  in  agree- 
ment with   the  Military  Government. 

Immediately  upon  the  installation  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  the  Military  Government 
will  deliver  to  that  Government  the  national  pal- 
ace, and,  at  the  same  time,  the  military  forces 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public will  be  concentrated  in  one,  two  or  three 
places,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Military 
Governor,  From  that  time  peace  and  order  will 
be  maintained  by  the  Dominican  National  Po- 
lice,   under   the   orders   of   the    Provisional   Gov 


ernment,  except  in  the  case  of  serious  disturb- 
ances, which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Provisional 
Government  and  the  Military  Government,  cannot 
be  suppressed  by  the  Dominican  National  Police. 

Dominican  plenipotentiaries  will  be  designated 
by  the  Provisional  Government  to  negotiate  a 
convention  with  the  United  States,  containing 
only  the  following  provisions: 

"  Recognition  by  the  Dominican  Government 
of  the  validity  of  all  the  executive  and  depart- 
ment orders  promulgated  by  the  Military  Govern- 
ment' and  puWished  by  the  Official  Gazette,  which 
may  have  levied  taxes,  authorized  expenditures  or 
established  rights  on  behalf  of  third  persons,  and 
of  the  contracts  which  may  have  been  entered 
into  in  accordance  with  those  orders,  or  with 
any  law  of  the  republic,  and  specific  recognition 
by  the  Dominican  Government,  in  accordance  with 
the  foregoing,  of  the  bond  issues  authorized  in 
1918  and  in  1922. 

"  Agreement  between  the  two  Governments  that 
the  convention  signed  on  Feb.  8,  1907,  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Dominican  Republic 
shall  remain  in  force  so  long  as  any  bonds  ot 
the  issues  of  1918  and  1922  shall  remain  unpaid, 
and  thq.t  the  duties  of  the  general  receiver  of 
Dominican  customs,  appointed  in  accordance  with 
that  convention,  shall  be  extended  to  include 
the  collection  and  application  of  the  rev- 
enues- pledged  for  the  service  of  these  bond  is- 
sues, in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  execu- 
tive orders  and  of  the  contracts  under  which  these 
bonds  have  been  issued. 

"  After  a  National  Congress  has  been  elected 
by  general  elections,  held  in  accordance  with  the 
Constitution,  the  convention  above  mentioned  will 
be  submitted  to  it  for  its  approval.  Thereupon, 
after  the  legislative  reforms  and  the  reforms  in 
the  Constitution  in  which  the  Dominican  people 
may  desire  have  been  carried  into  effect,  if  the 
convention  above  referred  to  has  been  approved 
by  the  National  Congress,  elections  will  be  held 
in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  executive  power.  Upon 
the  assumption  of  office  by  the  Constitutional 
President  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  said 
convention  will  be  approved  by  him  and  the  Pro- 
visional Government  will  thereupon  terminate. 
Immediately  thereafter  the  American  military 
forces  of  occupation  will  leave  the  Dominican 
Republic." 

To  ascertain  whether  the  plan  embraced 
in  this  agreement  is  acceptable  to  the  Do- 
minican people,  President  Harding  has  ap- 
pointed Sumner  Welles,  former  Chief  of 
the  Latin-American  Division  of  the  State 
Department,  to  go  to  Santo  Domingo  with 
the  rank  of  Minister  and  report  on  politi- 
cal conditions  and  the  views  of  the  people 
on  the  subject. 


DEATH  OF 
CHARLES 
RANSOM 
MILLER 


CHARLES  RANSOM 
MILLER,  editor-in- 
chief  of  The  New 
York  Times,  who  died  on 
July  lb,  was  for  nearly 
forty  years  the  guiding 
intelligence,  "  watchful 
and  poised  and  serene," 
that  stood  behind  the  edi- 
torial pages  of  that  news- 
paper. His  rare  equip- 
ment for  his  work  was 
summed  up  in  these 
words  by  a  fellow-mem- 
ber of  his  staff  in  an  edi- 
torial in  The  New  York 
Times  after  his  passing: 

The  resources  which  he 
brought  to  his  daily  task  were 
unrivaled.  In  addition  to  his 
native  gifts,  special  aptitudes 
and  varied  training  in  jour- 
nalism, he  had  large  stores 
of  experience  and  of  reflection,  on  which 
to  draw  at  need.  Deeply  read  in  history, 
versed  in  law,  steeped  in  international  prece- 
dents, at  home  in  all  the  developments  of  Amer- 
ican politics,  with  a  firm  grasp  of  economic 
principles,  a  master  of  several  languages,  a  lover 
and  cultivator  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  he 
possessed  an  equipment  that  removed  him  far 
from  the  editorial  improviser.  Behind  his  writing 
lay  broad  and  accurate  knowledge  which  had 
been  caught  up  by  his  brooding  thought  and 
wrought  into  a  consistent  body  of  opinion  and 
conviction. 

Mr.  Miller  was  born  in  Hanover,  N.  H., 
in  1849,  was  graduated  from  Dartmouth 
College  in  1872,  and  got  his  first  training 
in  journalism  on  The  Springfield  Repub- 
lican under  the  elder  Samuel  Rowles. 
After  three  years  there  he  joined  the  staff 
of  The  New  York  Times  on  July  7,  1875, 
and  by  the  time  he  was  34  years  old  he 
had  become  editor-in-chief,  a  position 
which  he  continued  to  hold  to  the  end  of 


CHARLES  RANSOM   MILLER 

Editor-in-Chief  of  The  New  York  Times  for  Forty  Years, 

Born  Jan.   17,   1849;   Died  July  18,   1922. 


his  life.  In  an  introduction  to  the  "  His- 
tory of  The  New  York  Times,"  Mr. 
Adolph  S.  Ochs  made  the  following 
acknowledgment : 

"*  *  *  to  Charles  R.  Miller,  who  from  the  be- 
ginning has  been  my  editor-in-chief,  whose  whole- 
hearted sympathy  with  my  opinions  and  my  aims 
and  purposes  with  The  Times  has  been  an  in- 
spiration. His  scholarly  attainments,  his  facility 
and  lucidity  of  expression,  broad  vision,  ex- 
traordinary knowledge  of  public  affairs,  having 
a  statesman's  conception  of  their  proper  con- 
duct, and  his  lofty  patriotism  have  made  the  edi- 
torial page  of  The  New  York  Times  consulted 
and  respected  throughout  the  world,  and  distin- 
guished it  as  the  foremast  exponent  of  enlight- 
ened American  public  opinion." 

Mr.  Millers  death  called  forth  words  of 
esteem  and  regret  from  prominent  men  in 
all  parts  of  America  and  Europe.  Pres- 
ident Harding  sent  a  telegram  testifying 
to  a  "  long-maintained  admiration  for 
his  public  services." 


Map  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
some  of  its  strategric  lines. 
Because  of  the  convex  sur- 
face of  the  globe,  the  line 
connecting  San  Francisco 
with  Manila  is  curved  on  this 
illustration.  It  represents  a 
straight  line  on  the  curved 
surface  of  the  globe  and  is 
the  shortest  distance  between 
the  two  points.  It  show."? 
that  in  following  the  .shortest 
route  our  fleet  would  have  to 
run  the  gauntlet  only  a  few 
hundred  miles  off  the  coasts 
of  Japan's  mainland. 


*Mr.  Schornstheimer  in  an 
associate  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Institute.  He> 
was  connected  with  the 
Navy  Department  in  various 
capacities  during  the  war. 
He  is  a  writer  on  naval  sub- 
jects, and  enjoys  close  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States 
naval   authorities 


JAPAN'S  NAVAL 

MASTERY 

IN  ASIA 

By  Graser  Schornstheimer* 

An  exhibit  of  facts  to  show  that  the 
Washington  Arms  Conference  gave  Japan 
the  position  she  has  sought  for  fifty  years 
— Why  the  United  States  cannot  cope 
with  the  Japanese  Navy  in  Eastern 
waters — Japan  is  observing  the  treaty 


IN  all  the  diplomatic  history  of  Japan 
there  has  been  no  victory  quite  so  com- 
plete, so  important,  or  one  gained  at 
so  little  cost,  as  her  victory  at  the  Wash- 
ington Arms  Conference.  She  has  gained 
the  position  for  which  she  has  been  strug- 
gling for  fifty  years,  and  accomplished  it 
without  bloodshed,  and  even  without  cre- 
ating hard  feelings. 

She  remains,  as  she  was  before  the  con- 
ference, the  dominating  military  power  of 
the  East,  but  she  is  now  entirely  secure  in 
that  position,  and  no  external  military  or 
naval  alliances  are  necessary.  All  other 
nations  must  now  stand  back,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  naval  treaty  leaves  Japan  40 
per  cent,  weaker  than  either  the  British 
Empire  or  the  United  States.    The  Anglo- 


Japanese  alliance  has  been  terminated,  and 
the  Japanese  Empire  is  no  longer  bound 
by  agreements  which  it  may  be  forced  to 
keep. 

It  is  true  that  Japan's  strategic  gains 
are  relative;  they  will  exist  only  so  long 
as  her  treaty  ratio  is  maintained  at  the 
highest  point  of  efficiency.  But  with  an 
adequate  navy  to  back  up  the  natural  sit- 
uation conceded  to  Japan  in  the  naval 
treaty,  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  nation 
to  undertake  major  naval  operations  in 
Asiatic  waters  without  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  the  Japanese.  This  removes  the 
bar  which  has  for  so  many  years  hindered 
the  development  of  that  nation's  policies 
in   China  and  elsewhere. 

This  is  accomplished  through  the  agency 
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of   Article   19  of  the   naval   treaty,  which 
is  quoted  in  full  below; 

ARTICLE  19 
The  United  States,  the  British  Empire  and 
Japan  agree  that  the  status  quo  at  the  time  of 
the  signing  of  the  present  treaty,  with  regard  to 
fortifications  and  naval  bases,  shall  be  main- 
tained in  their  respective  territories  and  posses- 
sions specified  hereunder: 

1.  The  insular  possessions  which  the  United 
States  now  holds  or  may  hereafter  acquire  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  except  (a)  those  adjacent  to 
the  coast  of  the  United  States,  Alaska  and  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone,  not  including  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  and    (b)    the  Hawaiian  Islands; 

2.  Hongkong  and  the  insular  possessions 
which  the  British  Empire  now  holds,  or  may 
hereafter  acquire  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  east  of 
the  meridian  of  110  degrees  east  longitude,  ex- 
cept (a.),  those  adjacent  to  the  coast  of  Canada, 
(b)  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  and  its  ter- 
ritories, and  (c)   New  Zealand; 

(3)  The  following  insular  territories  and  pos- 
sessions of  Japan  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  wit: 
the  Kurile  Islands,  the  Bonin  Islands,  Amami- 
Oshima,  the  Loochoo  Islands,  Formosa  and  the 
Pescadores,  and  any  insular  territories  or  posses- 
sions in  the  Pacific  Ocean  which  Japan  may 
hereafter  acquire. 

The  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  under  the 
foregoing  provisions  implies  that  no  new  fortifi- 
cations or  naval  bases  shall  be  established  in  the 
territories  and  possessions  specified;  that  no 
measures  shall  be  taken  to  increase  the  existinfi 
naval  facilities  for  the  repair  and  maintenance 
of  naval  forces,  and  that  no  increases  shall  be 
made  in  the  coast  defenses  of  the  territories  and 
possessions  above  specified.  This  restriction,  how- 
ever, does  not  preclude  such  repair  and  replace- 
ment of  worn-out  weapons  and  equipment  as  is 
customary  in  naval  and  military  establishments 
in  time  of  peace. 

The  Status  Quo 

In  order  to  understand  this  agreement 
it  is  necessary  to  understand  what  the 
"  status  quo  "  was,  to  outline  the  bases  of 
the  various  nations,  together  with  their 
defenses  and  repair  facilities.  In  the  re- 
stricted area  the  United  States  now  pos- 
sesses several  naval  stations,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  Cavite,  on  Manila  Bay, 
Island  of  Luzon.  This  base  is  fairly  well 
defended  from  the  sea  by  batteries  of 
12-inch  guns,  mounted  at  various  points  at 
the  entrance  to  the  bay.  There  is,  how- 
ever, only  one  drydock  of  any  importance 
there,  the  Dewey,  a  floating  basin  capable 
of  accommodating  ships  up  to  15,000  tons 
displacement.  It  must,  therefore,  be  re- 
membered that  the  capital  ships  of  today 
displace  from  22,000  to  42,000  tons,  and 
that  those  of  tomorrow  will  displace  35,- 


000  tons,  according  to  the  mandates  of  the 
naval  treaty.  At  present  Cavite  is  capa- 
ble of  maintaining  only  our  Asiatic  fleet 
of  a  few  cruisers  and  gunboats.  By  the 
terms  of  Article  19,  no  further  basing  or 
defending  facilities  may  be  acquired  at 
this  or  any  other  point  in  the  Philippines, 
and  so  the  value  of  the  place  is  negligible 
in  the  event  of  war. 

Another  naval  station  is  located  at  Olon- 
gapo,  a  few  hundred  miles  north  of  Ma- 
nila. This  place  has  all  the  qualities  of 
an  excellent  naval  base.  But,  though  its 
natural  features  are  the  best  possible,  it 
cannot  be  properly  defended  from  land  or 
sea.  Because  of  this  disadvantage,  our 
premier  Asiatic  base  was  removed  from 
here  to  Manila  some  years  ago. 

Next  in  importance  comes  Agra,  Guam. 
This  is  a  coral-bound  harbor,  with  but  a 
poor  fleet  anchorage.  There  are  no  de- 
fenses except  for  two  old,  comic  opera, 
Spanish  masonry  forts  armed  with  some 
old  British  6-inch  guns,  taken  from  the 
cruisers  Albany  and  New  Orleans  when 
they  were  purchased  from  their  English 
builders,  shortly  before  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War.  The  only  maintenance  facilities 
at  Agra  are  a  coal  pile  and  a  near-by  leper 
hospital. 

Tutuila,  Samoa,  is  another  "  location  " 
for  a  naval  base.  Land  was  purchased 
here  for  a  navy  yard  in  1900,  but  Con- 
gress has  since  refused  all  appropriations 
for  development,  despite  the  warnings  of 
the  Navy  Department. 

The  British,  on  the  other  hand,  retain 
one  fine  base  at  Hongkong  in  the  restricted 
area.  The  place  is  well  protected  with 
heavy  guns  and  mines,  making  it  prac- 
tically impregnable  to  any  enemy.  There 
are  docks  from  570  to  750  feet  long,  capa- 
ble of  accommodating  the  largest  ships. 
However,  this  base  could  not  maintain  a 
force  of  great  enough  size  to  cope  with 
any  powerful  enemy  fleet.  Though  Singa- 
pore controls  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  it 
exercises  too  little  effect  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Asia  to  be  considered  as  menacing 
Japan's  position  in  that  sphere.  Both 
Singapore  and  Hongkong,  however,  would 
seriously  menace  the  Philippines  in  the 
event  of  trouble  between  America  and 
England. 

The  Japanese,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
an  excellently  fitted  and  fortified  destroy- 
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The  Negato  is  the  flagship  of  Japan's 
iFirst  Fleet  and  also  carries  the  com- 
naandcr  of  the  first  division.  She  is  a 
sister  ship  to  the  Mutsu,  and  these  ships 
are  the  world's  largest  and  most  power- 
ful battleships.  They  displace  about  35,- 
000  tons,  have  a  speed  of  2.3  knots  and 
carry  eight  16-inch  guns 


er  and  submarine  base  at  Bako  in  the  Peb- 
cadores.  Keelung,  a  fortified  port  in 
Northern  Formosa,  is  another  potential 
naval  base,  for  the  same  docks  and  facil- 
ities which  repair  a  merchant  ship  will  re- 
pair a  warship,  and  the  same  guns  that  de- 
fend merchant  basing  facilities  will  defend 
military  bases.  Throughout  the  Mandate 
Islands,  the  Loochoos,  Amami-Oshima  and 
the  Kuriles,  there  is  a  strong  chain  of 
wireless,  and  in  the  Kuriles  and  Bonins 
there  are  protected  fleet  anchorages.  All 
these  effective  facilities  in  the  restricted 
area  may  be  retained  and  maintained  by 
Japan,  in  contrast  to  the  weak  ones  for  the 
United  States.  But  the  real  essence  of  the 
situation  is  contained  in  the  fact  that 
Japan's  unrestricted  and  ample  "  home  " 
bases  are  just  on  the  edge  of  the  restricted 
territory. 

It  is  but  1,350  miles  from  Yokosuka,  the 
headquarters  of  the  great  Japanese  First 
Fleet,  to  Guam,  while  it  is  3,330  miles 
from  our  nearest  base.  Pearl  Harbor,  to 
the  same  place.  Then,  again,  it  is  but 
about  800  miles  from  Bako,  in  the  Pesca- 
dores, to  Manila,  while  this  city  is  4,800 
miles  from  our  base  at  Pearl  Harbor,  and 
7,500  miles  from  San  Francisco!  Also, 
between  Pearl  Harbor  and  San  Francisco, 
and  Guam   and  Manila,   lie  the   Japanese 


outposts  in  the  Mandate  Islands — Jaluit, 
Ponape,  Truk,  the  Bonins  and  other  is- 
lands— from  which  a  fleet  might  block  the 
progress  of  any  relief  to  our  possessions. 
As  had  been  said,  the  Philippines,  Guam, 
Samoa  and  other  Pacific  possessions  of  the 
United  States  are  absolutely  at  Japan's 
mercy  in  time  of  war.  Should  the  Japa- 
nese wish  to  take  these  places  at  any  time, 
we  would  be  unable  to  object,  except  ver- 
bally. It  is  impossible  to  send  a  fleet  to  sea 
to  fight  without  providing  it  with  advance 
basing  facilities  at  which  to  repair  and  re- 
fuel. Voyages  work  damage  to  ships  as 
well  as  battles. 

Regarding  the  equity  forced  upon  the 
United  States  by  Article  19  of  the  naval 
treaty.  Vice  Admiral  Harry  S.  Knapp 
took  issue  with  Mr.  Elihu  Root  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Society  of 
International  Law  at  Washington.  When 
Mr.  Root  attempted  to  extol  the  treaty,  he 
was  brought  sharply  to  earth  by  the  Ad- 
miral, who  ended  his  speech  with:  "  There 
is  no  trace  of  equity  for  the  United  States 
ir  Article  19;  we  are  the  losers  in  respect 
to  position  and  resources.  The  naval  treaty 
marks  the  decreased  influence  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Far  East,  and  greatly 
impairs  her  international  prestige." 

The  Japanese  Navy 

The  purpose  of  this  writing,  however,  is 
not  to  discuss  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the 
naval  treaty,  but  to  show  Japan's  new  posi- 
tion in  the  Orient  and  to  explain  the  dis- 
position and  composition  of  the  forces  with 
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which  she  is  to  maintain  it.  To  this  end 
it  will  be  useful  to  explain  by  facts  never 
before  presented  the  tactical  organization 
of  the  Japanese  Navy. 

Like  all  other  nations,  Japan's  greatest 
naval  power  is  concentrated  in  a  single 
force,  which  is  called  the  First  Fleet.  This 
fleet  has  its  headquarters  at  the  naval  dock- 
yard at  Yokosuka,  on  the  Island  of  Honshu, 
near  Tokio.  It  is  commanded  by  Admiral 
Tochinai,  flying  his  flag  on  the  great  bat- 
tleship Negato.  This  vessel  displaces  35,- 
000  tons,  as  we  measure  normal  displace- 
ment, has  a  speed  of  23  knots  and  carries 
a  main  battery  of  eight  16-inch  guns.  She 
is  a  sister-ship  of  the  famous  Mutsu,  and 
these  two  vessels  are  the  world's  most  pow- 
erful battleships. 

Admiral  Tochinai  commands  the  first  di- 
vision of  his  fleet,  besides  directing  the 
whole.  The  Negato  and  Mutsu  and  the 
battleship  Ise  are  its  units.  The  Ise  is 
larger  than  any  ship  in  our  navy,  as  she 
displaces  32,750  tons,  according  to  our 
measure  of  normal  displacement,  has  a 
speed  of  23  knots,  and  carries  a  main  bat- 
tery of  twelve  14-inch  guns,  as  do  our  latest 
ships  of  the  California  class. 

The  second  division  of  this  fleet  is  com- 
posed of  three  battle  cruisers  of  the  Kongo 
type  of  28,500  tons  displacement,  possess- 
ing 27.5  knots  speed  and  carrying  a  main 
battery  of  eight  14-inch  guns.  The  ships 
are  the  Kongo,  Kirishima  and  Hi-yei,  from 
which  Vice  Admiral  Nakano  commands 
the  division. 

Four  new  cruisers  make  up  the  third  di- 
vision, which  is  commanded  by  Vice  Ad- 
miral Hyakutake,  flying  his  flag  on  the 
Tama.  The  other  ships  are  the  Kuma, 
Kiso  and  0-hi.  They  are  all  of  a  similar 
design,  having  a  normal  displacement  of 
5,600  tons,  a  speed  of  33  knots  and  a  bat- 
tery of  seven  5.5-inch  guns.  At  present 
there  is  not  a  single  cruiser  in  our  navy 
comparable  to  these  vessels.  The  best  we 
have  at  present  are  the  three  Chesters  of 
2,750  tons,  24  knots,  carrying  four  5-inch 
guns.  While  we  have  ten  fine  ships  under 
construction,  Japan  has  nine  other  vessels 
complete,  and  fifteen  additional  vessels  in 
the  various  stages  of  construction  or  pro- 
jected. 

A  division  of  destroyers  under  the  com- 
mand of  Rear  Admiral  Otaru  is  attached  to 
this  fleet.      The  flagship  or  fleet  flotilla 


leader  is  the  cruiser  Tenryu  of  3,500  tons, 
33  knots  and  carrying  four  5.5-inch  guns. 
The  division  is  divided  into  four  flotillas 
of  four  boats  each.  The  destroyers  com- 
prising this  division  are  of  the  850-ton, 
32-knot  type.  The  flotillas  attached  are 
the  Fifteenth — Hagi,  Fugi,  Susuki  and 
Tsuta;  the  Sixteenth,  Kaya,  Nashi,  Take 
and  Momi;  the  Twenty-sixth,  Kuri,  Nire, 
Kaki  and  Tsuga,  and  the  Twenty-seventh, 
Ashi,  Warabi,  Sumire  and  Hishi.  The  in- 
clusion of  the  names  of  these  ships  is  for 
the  purpose  ^f  showing  just  how  far  the 
Japanese  have  proceeded  with  the  de- 
stroyer programs  of  the  "  eight-eight " 
plan.  The  Sumire  and  Hishi  were  not  yet 
assigned  to  the  Twenty-seventh  Flotilla 
when  the  information  was  received,  nor  is 
it  certain  that  they  have  been.  However, 
it  was  known  that  two  new  boats  were  to 
be  assigned  to  round  out  the  division.  The 
Sumire  and  Hishi  have  been  completed, 
and  hence  the  assignment  has  been  as- 
sumed as  the  most  probable. 

Japan's  Submarine  Strength 

Three  flotillas  of  large  submarines  are 
assigned  to  the  First  Fleet.  These  sub- 
marines are  larger  than  any  of  the  vessels 
in  our  navy  at  present,  except  the  three 
rather  unsuccessful  fleet  type  boats.  They 
are  commanded  by  Rear  Admiral  Imai- 
zumi,  flying  his  flag  on  board  the  cruiser 
Yahagi  of  5,000  tons,  26  knots,  eight  6- 
inch  guns.  The  flotillas  assigned  are  the 
Fourth,  consisting  of  the  submarines  28,  29 
and  30 ;  the  Fifth,  consisting  of  the  subma- 
rines 38,  39,  40,  and  the  Sixteenth,  consist- 
ing of  the  submarines  34,  35  and  36.  The 
last  report  available  on  the  new  Japanese 
submarines  does  not  list  many  of  these 
vessels  as  complete.  But  their  actual  ap- 
pearance with  the  First  Fleet  refutes  the 
report. 

In  so  far  as  fleet  supply  forces  are  con- 
cerned, the  existence  of  any  such  train  is 
to  be  doubted.  The  Japanese  Navy,  how- 
ever, possesses  a  number  of  oil  tankers 
which  ply  between  the  various  naval  bases 
and  the  Dutch  East  Indies — the  Djamba 
Oil  Fields — with  unfailing  regularity. 
Great  steel  tanks  have  been  erected  at  all 
the  bases  for  the  storage  of  oil.  Oil  is. a 
tactical  necessity  today.  The  capital  ships 
of  the  Japanese  Navy  are  fitted  to  burri: 
both  coal  and  oil,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
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Japanese  battle  cruiser  Kongo,  a  unit  of 
the  second  division  of  the  First  Fleet. 
She  is  faster  than  anything  in  our  ser- 
vice at  present,  except  destroyers.  Her 
main  battery  consists  of  eight  14-inch 
guns.  In  power  she  rates  second  only  to 
the  British  battle  cruiser  Hood 


the  cruisers  are  fitted  in  the  same  way. 
But  some  of  the  cruisers,  all  the  destroy- 
ers and  the  submarines  use  oil  exclusively. 
There  is  not  much  oil  in  Japan,  and  hence 
it  is  necessary  to  get  it  elsewhere,  trans- 
port it,  and  store  it  for  the  use  of  the 
fleet. 

During  manoeuvres  a  squadron  of  the 
Naval  Flying  Corps  is  attached  to  the 
fleet,  but  at.  present  there  are  not  more 
than  a  few  planes  attached  to  the  indi- 
vidual capital  ships,  as  in  our  own  serv- 
ice. However,  the  aircraft  depot  ship 
Wakamiya  is  under  the  command  of  the 
cemmander-in-chief,  and  the  aircraft  car- 
rier Hosho  should  be  completed  shortly. 
It  is  then  expected  that  a  full  squadron 
will  be  attached. 

\l  present  four  capital  ships  are  re- 
ported as  reconditioning  or  on  temporary 
duty.  The  battleship  Hiuga  is  with  the 
Third  Fleet,  and  the  Fuso  and  Yamashiro 
are  supposed  to  be  refitting.  When  this  has 
been  accomplished,  it  is  probable  that  an- 
other division  of  capital  ships  will  be 
added  to  the  First  Fleet,  under  the  com- 


mand of  Vice  Admiral  Yamaya  with  his 
flag  on  the  Yamashiro.  These  ships  are 
32,000-ton  battleships,  having  speeds  of 
22  knots  or  better,  and  carrying  twelve 
14-inch  guns.  The  battle  cruiser  Haruna 
is  also  reported  as  refitting.  When  the 
work  has  been  completed  it  is  probable 
that  she  will  join  her  sister  ships  in  the 
second  division  under  Admiral  Nakano  or, 
as  it  has  been  rumored,  become  the  flag- 
ship for  the  entire  fleet. 

The  formation  of  a  second  fast  cruiser 
division  is  also  probable,  as  four  new  ves- 
sels have  just  beer^  completed.  They  are 
the  Niagara,  completed  Jan.  18,  1922,  the 
Isudzu,  completed  in  May,  1922,  the  Na- 
tori,  completed  in  June,  1922,  and  the 
Kitagami,  completed  some  time  ago.  The 
flagship  will  probably  be  the  Kitagami 
and  Vice  Admiral  Mototake,  the  com- 
mander. All  these  ships  are  of  the  5,600- 
ton  class. 

The  old  second  fleet,  which  had  its  head- 
quarters at  Kure  and  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  Vice  Admiral  Suzuki,  has  been 
abolished  as  an  economy  measure.  Ad- 
miral Suzuki  now  commands  the  Third 
Fleet,  which  is  based  on  Sasebo  and  con- 
sists of  the  armored  cruisers  Nisshin,  flag- 
ship, and  Kasuga,  together  with  the  tem- 
porarily attached  battleship  Hiuga. 

In    Chinese    waters    the    fleet    is    com- 
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manded  by  Vice  Admiral  Yoshida,  who  is 
now  proposed  as  the  interallied  commander 
on  the  Yangtze.  His  flagship  is  the  old 
cruiser  Tsushima.  The  other  vessels  are 
the  old  cruiser  Akashi,  and  the  gunboats 
Uji,  Saga,  Fushima  and  Sumida,  all  small 
vessels,  especially  designed  for  river  fight- 
ing. The  cadet  training  squadron  for  the 
coming  year  will  be  under  the  command  of 
Vice  Admiral  N.  Taniguchi,  with  the  ar- 
mored cruiser  Idzumo  as  a  flagship.  The 
armored  cruisers  Iwate  and  Asama  com- 
plete the  squadron.  It  will  cruise  around 
th«  world,  making  Honolulu,  Hawaii;  San 
Pedro,  Cal.;  Panama;  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil,  and  returning  to  Japan  prob- 
ably by  way  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Suez.  The  training  ship  for  conscripts  will 
probably  be  the  old  coast-defense  ship 
Hashidate.  Last  year  the  training  ship  for 
seamen  and  stokers  was  the  Fugi,  and  for 
gunnery  and  torpedoes  the  Ikoma.  As 
both  these  ships  must  be  scrapped  under 
the  terms  of  the  naval  treaty,  new  ships 
will  be  assigned  to  take  their  places,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  say  at  present  just  what 
those  ships  will  be. 

All  the  modern  vessels,  the  ships  of  the 
First  Fleet  and  the  first-class  destroyers,  of 
1,350  tons,  34  knots,  are  maintained  in  full 
commission,  in  great  contrast  to  our  own 
approximate  forces,  which  have  only  70 
per  cent,  of  their  full  complements,  due  to 
the  lack  of  men.  The  older  vessels  are 
maintained  in  a  very  high  state  of  efficien- 
cy with  half  their  complements,  and  a  re- 
serve is  ready  to  fill  them  up  in  the  event 
of  war.  Because  of  the  lack  of  men  in  our 
service,  we  have  been  unable  to  man  any 
of  the  older  ships,  or  any  large  number  of 
the  more  modern  ones,  and  so  it  is  that 
some  of  the  finest  American  destroyers  are 
rapidly  deteriorating. 

Ships  to  Be  Scrapped 

Of  the  ships  to  be  scrapped,  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  the  Suwo,  a  captured  Russian 
battleship,  will  be  disarmed  but  retained  as 
a  depot  ship  for  submarines.  The  battle- 
ship Mikasa,  Admiral  Togo's  flagship  at 
the  Battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan,  may  be  re- 
tained as  a  memorial  to  the  naval  actions 
of  the  Russo-Japanese  War. 

Of  the  six  Japanese  ships  building, 
which  are  to  be  scrapped,  work  on  at  least 
five  was  stopped, as  early  as  February;  the 


other  two,  building  in  naval  dockyards, 
may  be  proceeding  slowly,  awaiting  the 
ratification  of  the  treaties  by  the  Diet.  This 
cannot  be  construed  as  a  violation  of  any 
of  the  treaties.  None  of  them  exists  for 
Japan  until  the  Diet  has  ratified.*  In  some 
quarters  it  has  been  said  that  our  politi- 
cians were  too  eager  to  have  the  scrapping 
proposals  passed,  with  their  appearance  of 
great  monetary  savings,  inasmuch  as,  with 
the  single  exception  of  China,  no  other  na- 
tion has  made  any  attempt  to  ratify  the 
agreements.  Italy  and  England  are  watch- 
the  moves  of  France.  France  and  Japan 
are  none  too  eager  to  lose  line-of-battle 
power,  and  so  their  efforts  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  agreements  are  not  rapid. 

Construction  of  cruisers,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  accelerated.  Three  such 
vessels  have  been  completed  since  the  first 
of  the  year,  others  have  been  launched,  and 
a  few  actually  laid  down.  It  is  apparent 
that  Japan  intends  to  maintain  her  maxi- 
mum treaty  strength  at  all  events,  and  she 
cannot  be  reproved  for  desiring  to  hold 
the  fruits  of  her  excellent  diplomacy  intact. 

At  present  there  are  fifty-three  modern 
fast  cruisers,  built  and  building,  in  the 
British  Navy,  while  in  the  Japanese  there 
are  but  twenty-eight.  True,  the  treaty  does 
not  specify  how  many  vessels  of  this  type 
may  be  built,  and  some  of  its  critics  de- 
clare in  consequence  that  naval  competi- 
tion will  continue  as  before,  only  not  in 
capital  ships,  but  in  cruisers  and  torpedo 
craft.  The  treaty,  however,  very  clearly 
states  a  naval  construction  and  mainte- 
nance policy  for  the  nations,  to  insure 
equity  in  power  on  the  seas.  This  policy 
is  stated  in  the  ratio  terms  of  5-5-3.  If 
England  has  fifty-three  cruisers,  then 
Japan  should  be  entitled  to  60  per  cent,  of 
this  number,  or  thirty,  but  no  more,  if  the 
treaty  is  to  be  adhered  to  in  spirit  as  well 
as  in  fact. 

The  United  States,  then,  must  build 
cruisers,  for  she  has  no  vessels  of  modern 
types  except  the  ten  vessels  now  under 
construction.  To  maintain  her  parity  with 
England  and  her  numerical  superiority  of 
40  per  cent,  over  Japan,  the  United  States 
should  construct  no  less  than  forty  vessels 
of  this  type.     Certainly,  it  would  seem  that 

*Japan    ratified    the    Washington    treaty    after 
this   was   in  type.    See   article   that  follows  this 
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Because  this  battleship,  the  Mikasa,  was 
Admiral  Togo's  flagship  in  the  Battle  of 
the  Sea  of  Japan,  the  Japanese  wish  to 
retain  her  as  a  memorial  to  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  even  though  she  is  con- 
demned to  the  scrap  heap  by  the  naval 
treaty.  They  may  possibly  be  allowed 
to  retain  her  in  place  of  the  Shikishima 
or  Asahi.  However,  she  is  an  old  vessel 
of  doubtful  value.  She  displaces  l."j,0()O 
tons,  has  a  speed  of  IS  knots  and  carries 
four  12-inch  and  smaller  guns 


the  Pacific  situation  justifies  such  action. 
However,  Congress  does  not  see  fit  to  sup- 
ply the  navy  with  even  enough  men  to 
commission  fully  all  the  ships  we  have. 

So  many  misleading  reports  have  been 
published  in  regard  to  the  new  Japanese 
cruisers  that  it  is  well  to  enumerate  them 
her%  the  information  coming  from  a 
source  which  cannot  be  doubted.  Of  the 
5,700-ton  class,  the  Abukuma  was  laid 
down  during  the  period  of  the  Arms  Con- 
ference, on  Dec.  8,  1921,  by  the  Uraga 
Dock  Company.  The  cruiser  Yura,  build- 
ing at  the  Sasebo  naval  dockyard,  was 
launched  on  Feb.  15.  The  Kinu,  built  at 
Kobe  by  the  Kawasaki  Company,  is  also 
reported  to  have  been  launched  since  the 
first  of  the  year.  Two  small  cruisers,  one 
named  Yubari  or  Yuhari  (the  translation 
is  not  certain),  and  the  other  Ayase,  are 
building  at  the  Sasebo  naval  dockyard. 
The  Minase.  another  small  cruiser,  is 
building  at  the  Uraga  yard,  and  the  Oto- 


nase,  another  vessel  of  the  same  class,  is 
building  at  the  Mitsubishi  yard,  where  a 
new  type  of  large  cruiser,  displacing  more 
than  7,000  tons,  was  laid  down  only  a  few 
days  after  the  signing  of  the  treaties,  on 
Feb.  16.  She  has  been  named  Sendai. 
During  the  month  of  July  a  second  ship 
of  this  class,  named  the  Kako,  will  be  laid 
down  at  the  Sasebo  yard,  and  a  third  ship, 
the  Naka,  will  be  laid  down  in  October  at 
the  Uraga  yard.  The  fourth  ship,  the 
Jintsuu,  will  be  laid  down  in  January, 
1923;  the  contract  is  understood  to  have 
been  awarded  to  the  Kawasaki  Company 
of  Kobe.  From  four  to  eight  further 
vessels  are  projected. 

From  this  survey,  it  is  only  too  evident 
that  the  Japanese  fleet  is  being  rounded 
out  rapidly  to  its  largest  extent,  new  cruis- 
ers taking  the  place  of  the  old  ships  to  be 
scrapped. 

Japan's  Fleet  vs.  America's 

Comparisons  are  obviously  necessary  to 
bring  out  the  power  of  the  Japanese  fleet, 
and  hence  Japan's  position  in  the  Far  East. 
Our  present  Pacific  fleet  consists  of  ten 
battleships,  displacing  from  27,500  tons  to 
32,300  tons,  all  having  speeds  of  21  knots 
and  carrying  14-inch  guns.  The  Japanese 
fleet  consists  of  ten  capital  ships,  of 
which  six  are  battleships  and  four  battle 
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cruisers.  In  these  four  battle  cruisers, 
which  are  second  in  power  only  to  the 
great  Hood,  Japan  possesses  a  tactical  and 
strategical  advantage  over  us — the  advan- 
tage of  speed.  The  Japanese  vessels  range 
from  28,500  tons  to  35,000  tons,  giving 
them  the  advantage  of  size.  The  battle- 
ships have  speeds  of  from  22  to  24  knots, 
giving  added  speed  advantage.  Eight  of 
the  Japanese  ships  carry  14-inch  guns, 
four  carry  eight  and  four  carry  twelve, 
while  the  great  Negato  and  Mutsu  carry 
eight  16-inch  guns  each.  Thus  Japan  is 
superior  in  battery  power  and  in  all  of  the 
essentials  which  make  for  victory — size, 
speed,  gun  power  and  man  power. 

In  the  event  of  war,  therefore,  the  Jap- 
anese fleet  would  be  able  to  advance 
1,400  miles  to  Guam,  or  800  miles  to  the 
Philippines,  without  fear  of  our  inferior 
Pacific  fleet,  which  would  have  to  sail 
3,330  miles  to  Guam  or  4,800  miles  to 
Cavite,  if  it  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
fully  based  on  Pearl  Harbor  when  war 
was  declared,  instead  of  strung  out  all 
over  the  Pacific  Coast  and  being  main- 
tained at  various  naval  stations,  as  is  usu- 
ally the  case.  If  any  such  manoeuvre  were 
begun,  the  fleet  would  have  to  meet  a  su- 
perior enemy  when  thousands  of  miles 
from  fuel  and  repairs,  with  the  fuel  in  the 
tanks  running  very  low.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Japanese  fleet  would  be  only  a 
few  hundred  miles  from  full  basing  fa- 
cilities. 

If  our  fleet  happened  to  be  assembled 
at  San  Francisco,  it  would  have  to  sail 
6,000  miles  to  Guam  or  7,500  miles  to 
Manila  to  meet  a  superior  fleet.  And  in 
the  voyage  the  fleet  would  have  to  pass 
within  but  a  few  hundred  miles  of  the 
Japanese  coast.  The  conditions  in  respect 
to  fuel  and  bases  would  be  the  same  as 
outlined  above,  except  that  the  fleet's  fuel 
would  be  quite  exhausted  by  such  a  voy- 
age. It  would  mean  anihilation  to  meet 
any  enemy  of  Japan's  power  in  such  a 
condition. 

The  only  moves  possible  in  the  event  of 
war  are,  first,  the  mobilization  of  the  Pa- 
cific fleet  at  one  of  the  west  coast  bases, 
and  the  reconditioning  of  each  ship;  sec- 
ond, a  wait  to  enable  a  complete  rein- 
forcement by  all  the  capital  ships  of  the 
Atlantic  fleet  to  make  its  way  from  the 
east  coast.     This  would  add  a  16-inch-gun 


ship,  the  Maryland,  a  14-inch-gun  ship, 
the  Nevada,  and  six  12-inch  gun  ships  to 
the  Pacific  forces;  third,  another  wait 
would  be  necessary  while  the  ships  of  the 
Atlantic  forces  were  made  ready  for  a 
further  long  voyage.  Then  the  combined 
forces  would  advance  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

But  during  all  this  time  the  Japanese 
fleet  would  have  been  assembled  and  aug- 
mented by  ships  of  various  and  special 
classes  from  near-by  naval  stations.  The 
reserves  would  fill  up  the  older  ships. 
The  army  would  be  mobilized,  and  trans- 
ports drawn  from  Japan's  merchant 
fleets.  Then  an  operation  would  be  un- 
dertaken against  either  Guam  or  the  Phil- 
ippines. If  the  object  of  this  operation 
should  be  Manila,  the  troops  would  be 
taken  along  and  a  fleet  train  arranged  to 
supply  them.  A  landing  would  not  be  at- 
tempted through  the  entrance  to  Manila 
Bay,  as  accomplished  by  Dewey  in  1898; 
the  troops  would  be  put  ashore  further 
up  the  coast  and  the  city  taken  by  land. 
(We  maintain  only  a  small  force  of  troops 
in  the  Philippines.) 

Guam  could  easily  be  taken  from  the 
sea.  The  situation  is  analogous.  How 
could  old  types  of  6-inch  guns  and  the 
rifles  of  the  Marine  Guard  oppose  the 
16-inch  guns  of  the  Negato  and  Mutsu,  let 
alone  the  combined  power  of  the  entire 
First  Fleet?  The  other  islands  would  fall 
speedily,  and  when  the  American  fleet 
arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  nothing  could  be 
done.  No  attempt  could  reasonably  be 
made  against  already  captured  territory  in 
the  face  of  the  powerful  Japanese  fleet 
ready  to  impede  such  a  move. 

At  Pearl  Harbor  our  fleet  would  have  to 
wait  until  new  capital  ships  could  be  built. 
Strength  enough  would  have  to  be  ac- 
quired to  crush  through  the  enemy  by 
sheer  force  of  numbers.  And  the  outcome 
of  any  such  manoeuvre,  no  matter  how 
powerful  were  our  force,  would  be  open 
to  serious  question.  The  Japanese  Govern- 
ment would  certainly  make  the  captured 
territory  impregnable  with  fortifications 
and  troops,  even  though  our  Congress  has 
refused  the  funds  to  do  just  this  ever  since 
1900,  and  is  now  refusing  the  necessary 
funds  to  make  even  our  Pacific  Coast  bases 
thoroughly  capable  of  handling  such  a 
situation. 
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Japan  has  absolutely  a  free  hand  in  the 
Pacific  and  Asia  today.  We  have  given 
it  to  her  in  the  Arms  Conference  treaties. 
I  state  these  things  not  as  arguments  for 
or  against  the  treaties.  It  would  be  use- 
less to  do  so,  for  they  have  been  ratified 
by  our  Senate,  and  nothing  more  is  to  be 
said.  But  of  our  own  choosing,  perhaps 
blundering,  we  must  keep  our  hands  off 


Asia   in   the   future,    if   we    are    to    have 
peace  and  retain  our  possessions. 

It  is  exactly  as  Admiral  Baron  Kato  is 
telling  Japan  at  the  present  moment: 
Japan  cannot  afford  to  delay  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaties.  She  has  too  much  at 
stake  for  petty  quarrels  among  politicians 
to  rob  her  of  the  fruits  of  her  very  excel- 
lent diplomatic  victory. 


JAPAN   TO  EVACUATE   SIBERIA 


[Period  Ended  July   10,   1922] 


ADMIRAL  BARON  KATO  accepted  the  Pre- 
miership of  the  Japanese  Government  on 
June  11.  He  came  into  power  committed 
to  a  policy  of  economy,  reduction  of  the  army 
and  the  fiilfihnent  of  the  pledges  made  by  Japan 
at  the  Washington  Conference.  He  succeeded  in 
his  plan  of  forming  a  non-party  Cabinet,  the 
personnel  of  which,  as  announced  on  June  12, 
was  as  follows: 

ToMOSABURO  Kato,  Premier  and  Minister  of 
the  Navy. 

Viscount  Yasuya  Uchida,  Foreign  Affairs. 

Rentaro  Mizuno.  Home  Affairs. 

Otchiko  Ichiki,  Finance. 

Hanzo  Yamanashi,  Army. 

EiKiCHi   Kamada,   Education. 

Keijiro  Okano,  Justice. 

Rentaro  Arai,  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 

Viscount  Toshisada  Maeda,  Communications. 

Enkichi  Oki,  Railways. 

Admi.-l  Kato  himself,  Viscount  Uchida,  Gen- 
eral Yamanashi  and  Count  Ohki  were  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  of  ex-Premier  Takahashi, 
which  resigned  on  June  6.  The  accession  to 
power  of  Admiral  Kato  was  generally  regarded 
as  a  triumph  for  the  policy  of  disarmament,  the 
ratification  of  the  Washington  treaties  and  a  new 
era  of  peace  and  conciliation  in  respect,  not  only 
to  China,  but  to  the  whole  civilized  world.  That 
this  view  was  -^ell  grounded  was  swiftly  demon- 
strated by  the  trend  of  events  following  the  in- 
auguration of  the  new  Cabinet.  A  series  of 
governmental  decisions  of  the  most  momentous 
nature  was  announced  between  June  21  and  July 
4;  all  the  still  unratified  Washington  treaties 
were  approved  by  the  Privy  Council,  including 
the  Yap  Treaty;  Japan  began  negotiations  with 
China  to  fulfill  the  separate  treaty  regarding 
Shantung;  plans  for  a  drastic  reduction  of  the 
army  were  announced;  the  tentative  naval  plans 
were  made  public;  and  last — and  most  note- 
worthy of  all — the  evacuation  of  Siberia  was 
decided  upon  and  the  cate  for  withdrawal  actual- 
ly fixed  for  this  coming  Autumn.  The  cronology 
of  these  events  is  as  follows: 

June  21 — The  Japanese-American  treaty  regard- 
ing Yap  finally  ratified. 


June  23 — The  Japanese  Cabinet  decided  that 
Japan  would  withdraw  her  military  forces  from 
the  Maritime  Province  in  Siberia. 

June  24 — The  Imperial  Advisory  Council  fixed 
Oct.  30  as  the  final  date  for  the  completion  of 
this  evacuation. 

June  26 — The  United  States  was  notified  of  this 
decision. 

June  29 — Fori  1  negotiations  were  begun  at 
Peking  to  fulfill  the  provisions  of  the  Shantung 
Treaty. 

July  1 — The  Japanese  Privy  Council  approved 
the  last  outstanding  treaties  negotiated  at  Wash- 
ington. Final  ratification  by  the  Crown  Prince 
as  Acting  Regent  was  expected  shortly. 

July  3 — The  Japane^^  Admiralty  announced 
that  Port  Arthur,  taken  from  the  Russians  in 
the  Russo-Japanese  War,  would  be  abandoned  as 
a  naval  base.  The  Admiralty  officially  denied 
all  reports  that  Japan  was  increasing  construc- 
tion ol  auxiliary  vessel  and  published  the  ten- 
tative auxiliary  program,  viz:  four  cruisers  of 
10,000  tons  each,  four  of  7,000,  twenty-four  first- 
class  destroyers  of  a  total  tonnage  of  33,000  and 
twenty-four  sub  arines  of  a  total  tonnage  of 
28,166.  Total  reduction  over  old  program,  13,935 
tons;  reduction  in  ships,  one  cruiser,  thirteen 
destroyers     nd  twenty-four  submarines. 

July  4 — Plans  to  reduce  the  Japanese  Army  by 
56,000  men  approved  by  the  Cabinet,  represent- 
ing a  cut  of  more  than  20  per  cent.,  and  an 
estimated  saving  of  250,000,000  yen  in  twelve 
years,  and  23,000,000  yen  annually  thereafter. 

The  enumeration  of  decisions  given  is  impos- 
ing, and  the  aggregate  impression  made  on  world 
opinion  was  very  favorable.  Good  auguries  for 
future  peaceful  and  friendly  relations  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States  were  exchanged  on^ 
the  occasion  of  the  visit  to  Japan  of  Mr.  Denby, 
American  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  members  of 
the  Annapolis  class  of  1891  early  in  July.  The 
party  was  received  by  the  Regent  in  Tokio  on 
July  5. 

.  Imprisonment  for  an  indefinite  period  was  the 
sentence  passed  on  Ryichi  Nakaoka,  the  assassin 
of  Premier  Hara,  on  June  12.  The  death  sen- 
tence was  not  given  on  the  ground  that  the 
assassin  was  not  in  his  right  mind. 
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THE  evolution  of  the  labor  movement 
during  the  last  thirty  years  has  been 
conditioned  by  many  causes,  one  of 
the  chief  of  which  is  ethical.  Before  this 
period,  throughout  the  civilized  world, 
there  had  been  a  quickening  of  the  Chris- 
tian spirit  of  consideration  for  the  needs 
and  sufferings  of  others.  Macaulay,  in 
the  famous  third  chapter  of  his  History  of 
England,  describes  in  graphic  language 
the  great  change  in  public  sentiment  in 
England  from  the  hardness  and  cruelty 
prevalent  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  to  the  humanity  of  the  Victorian 
era. 

Contemporaneously  with  this  quickening 
of  religious  and  philanthrophic  sentiment, 
there  came  a  change  in  the  economic  world 
and  in  the  conception  of  economic  prin- 
ciples. Before  the  invention  of  the  steam 
engine,  of  the  dynamo  and  of  the  myriad 
types  of  machinery  which  these  inventions 
made  possible,  the  business  of  manufac- 
turing was  conducted  on  a  small  scale. 
One  mechanic  did  almost  as  many  kinds 
of  work  as  a  farmer  does.  It  was  quite 
possible,  as  Abram  S.  Hewitt  said  in  his 
lifetime  (referring  to  a  period  as  recent  as 
1860)  for  a  manufacturer  to  know,  per- 
sonally, every  person  in  his  employ.  All 
this  made  the  labor  of  each  workman  more 
interesting,  and  introduced  more  friendly 
relations  between  employer  and  employed. 
Years  passed;  inventions  multiplied.  The 
cost  of  living  and  the  cost  of  production 
were  reduced.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
standard  of  living  rose  not  only  for  the 
rich,  but  for  the  plain  people.  Their 
houses  became  more  comfortable,  their 
clothing  more  varied.  The  comfort  of  liv- 
ing of  the  average  man  and  woman  greatly 
increased  during  the  last  century. 

While  this  increase  proceeded,   the  ex- 


perience of  manufacturers  showed  that 
there  were  many  advantages  in  combina- 
tion, and  that  manufacturing  on  a  large 
scale  could  be  done  more  advantageously. 
One  disadvantage  of  the  change  was  the 
separation  between  the  heads  of  the  great 
companies  and  their  employes.  > 

Attempts  have  been  made  by  legislation 
to  prevent  the  extension  of  these  gregt 
combinations.  Monopolies  were  illegal 
by  the  common  law  of  England,  whi«h 
became  the  common  law  of  this  country. 
In  1890  this  law  was  made  more  compre- 
hensive and  was  put  into  the  form  of  a 
statute  by  the  act  of  Congress  known  ^s 
the  Sherman  act.  Penalties  were  provided 
for  its  enforcement. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  same  spirit  .of 
combination  developed  among  the  work- 
men. Their  trade  unions  became  more 
numerous  and  powerful,  both  in  England 
and  America.  In  the  beginning  the  en- 
deavor of  each  of  these  unions  was  to  in- 
crease wages  and  diminish  the  hours  of 
labor  in  its  own  particular  sphere.  But 
the  separate  unions  also  discovered  the  ad- 
vantage of  combination,  and  some  of  them 
became  national. 

The  spirit  which  has  thus  developed  in 
the  various  activities  of  employers  and 
employed  has  naturally  found  expression 
in  statutes.  The  labor  legislation  which 
has  been  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Legislatures  of  the 
forty-eight  States  is  too  varied  and  exten- 
sive to  be  stated  in  full  within  the  compass 
of  this  article.  I  can  give  only  a  few 
characteristic  examples.  In  this  brief 
summary,  let  it  be  remembered  that  "  when 
a  statute  has  been  settled  by  judicial  con- 
struction, the  construction  becomes  as 
much  a  part  of  the  statute  as  the  text 
itself."        (Douglass  vs.   County  of   Pine. 
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101   U.   S.  667).     That  is  the  American 
constitutional  system. 

Federal  Labor  Legislation 

I  will  deal  first  with  Federal  legislation 
affecting  the  responsibility  of  railroad 
operators  for  injuries  sustained  by  their 
employes  in  the  performance  of  duty. 
The  act  of  March  2,  1893  (27  Stat.  531), 
contains  an  elaborate  scheme  of  regula- 
tions for  safety  appliances  upon  railroads. 
Driving  wheel  brakes,  train  brakes,  auto- 
matic couplers,  grab  irons  and  draw  bars 
are  all  prescribed.  Section  8  of  the  code 
provides  that  employes  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  have  assumed  the  risk  of  in- 
jury by  "  continuance  in  the  employment 
of  such  carrier  after  the  unlawful  use  of 
such  locomotive,  car  or  train  had  been 
brought  to  his  knowledge  "  (27  Stat.  532). 
This  act  was  extended  March  2,  1903  (32 
Stat.  943),  to  apply  to  all  railroads  in  the 
Territories  and  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Safety  ash  pans  were  required  by  the 
act  of  May  30,  1908.  Other  safety  ap- 
pliances were  required  by  the  act  of  April 
14,  1910  (36  Stat.  298),  and  by  that  of 
Feb.  17,  1911  (36  Stat.  1913). 

The  courts  hold  that  these  requirements 
must  be  strictly  complied  with,  and  that  if 
injury  is  caused  by,  the  absence  of  the  re- 
quired device  the  company  cannot  avoid 
responsibility  by  claiming  that  it  pro- 
vided a  substantial  equivalent.  (Hodg- 
man  vs.  Railroad.  107  Atl.  Rep.  30, 
Maine,   1919) 

The  courts  also  hold  that  these  Federal 
statutes  are  applicable  to  locomotives  and 
cars  generally  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce, even  though,  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
jury, the  injured  person  was  engaged  in 
intrastate  work.  (Ross  vs.  Schooly,  C.  C. 
A..  257  Fed.  Rep.  290). 

The  right  of  action  for  injuries  caused 
by  negligence  was  extended  by  the  act  of 
April  22,  1908,  to  injuries  causing  the 
death  of  an  employe  (35  Stat.  65).  The 
same  act  provided  that  the  employe  "  shall 
not  be  held  to  have  assumed  the  risks  of 
his  employment  in  any  case  of  the  viola- 
tion by  such  common  carrier  of  any  statute 
enacted  for  the  safety  of  sucfi  employe." 
Any  attempt  by  the  carrier  to  exempt  itself 
from  liability  incurred  by  the  ate  is  de- 
clared void. 


The  act  of  Feb.  17,  1911,  provides  a 
system  of  inspection  of  railroads  and  their 
equipment.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  is  authorized  to  investigate  all 
accidents  resulting  "  in  serious  injury  to 
persons  or  to  the  property  of  a  railroad 
occurring  on  the  line  of  any  common  car- 
rier engaged  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce by  railroad"  (36  Stat.  914). 

The  hours  of  labor  of  employes  of  com- 
mon carriers  were  limited  by  the  act  of 
March  4,  1907  (34  Stat.  1416).  The 
longest  period  of  continuous  strain  for 
some  was  to  be  sixteen  hours,  for  others 
nine  hours. 

The  four  railroad  brotherhoods  of 
engineers,  of  firemen,  of  conductors  and 
of  trainmen  in  1916  decided  on  a  differ- 
ent method.  They  did  not  ask  that  the 
hours  of  labor  should  be  limited,  but  that 
eight  hours  should  constitute  a  day's  work 
and  be  paid  for  as  such.  To  enforce  this 
demand,  they  ordered  a  strike  which  would 
have  tied  up  all  railway  systems  in  the 
United  States.  By  this  threat  they  suc- 
ceeded, Sept.  3,  1916,  in  obtaining  the 
passage  of  an  act  of  Congress  (39  Stat. 
721)  to  the  effect  "  that  eight  hours  shall, 
in  contracts  for  labor  and  service,  be 
deemed  a  day's  work  "  for  all  persons  in 
the  service  of  railroads. 

There  are  undoubtedly  certain  kinds  of 
railroad  employment  in  which  eight  hours 
of  active  service  would  be  excessive.  The 
engineer  of  an  express  train  running  at  the 
rate  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles  an  hour  ought 
not  to  be  on  duty  even  for  eight  consecu- 
tive hours;  in  fact,  he  never  is.  The  engi- 
neers established  rules  by  which  a  certain 
distance  run  by  the  engineer  of  an  express 
train  should  be  considered  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  eight  hours. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  kinds 
of  railroad  employment,  such  as  service 
in  stations,  or  in  the  handling  of  freight 
trains,  when  there  are  many  waits  and  sid- 
ings, where  the  strain  is  not  continuous 
and  is  never  severe.  In  these,  therefore, 
ten  hours'  service  would  not  be  excessive. 
The  act  in  question,  however,  like  many 
American  statutes,  does  not  discriminate 
between  the  different  kinds  of  service. 
Whatever  discrimination  there  is,  in  fact, 
has  been  made  by  what  is  known  as  col- 
lective bargaining,  that  is  to  say,  the  union 
to  which  the  man  belongs  makes  an  agree- 
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ment  with  the  railroad  managers  which 
defines  the  character  of  the  work  and  the 
compensation  to  be   paid  for  it. 

State  Legislation 

We  now  turn  to  State  legislation. 

The  construction  of  factories  and  other 
buildings  used  for  manufacture  and  com- 
merce has  been  regulated.  In  New  York 
this  is  subject  to  many  minute  rules,  both 
as  to  the  stability  of  the  structure  and  as 
to  precautions  against  fire.  These  laws 
prescribe  penalties  for  their  violation.  But 
unfortunately  the  statutory  regulations  are 
so  often  disregarded  that  it  has  been  diffi- 
cult (as  in  the  case  of  the  disastrous 
Triangle  fire)  to  secure  convictions  upon 
indictments  for  their  violation.  Kipling's 
description  of  the  American  is  hardly  ex- 
aggerated : 

The  cynic  devil  in  his  Mood, 

That  makes  him  make^  the  law  he  flouts. 

That  makes  him  flout  ihe  law  he  makes. 

America  needs  the  enforcement  of  laws 
or  their  repeal,  if  obnoxious,  much  more 
than  new  legislation. 

In  many  States  there  are  requirements 
for  providing  fire  escapes,  and  the  owners 
of  buildings  who  fail  to  provide  such  fire 
escapes  are  liable  for  damages  caused 
thereby. 

In  Illinois  (Laws  of  1913,  p.  359)  the 
owner  or  proprietor  of  a  coal  mine,  steel 
mill,  foundry,  machine  shop  or  other  like 
business  is  required  "  to  provide  and 
maintain  a  suitable  and  sanitary  wash- 
room at  a  convenient  place  in,  or  adjacent 
to,  such  mine,  mill,  foundry  or  shop." 

In  Indiana  there  is  a  statute  requiring 
employers,  in  coal  mines,  to  furnish  wash- 
ing facilities.  The  validity  of  this  statute 
was  sustained  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.  (Booth  vs.  Indiana,  237 
U.  S.  391.) 

In  Missouri  the  statute  (Sec.  7843)  re- 
quires that  a  scaffold  "  shall  be  well  and 
safely  supported,  and  so  guarded  as  to  in- 
sure the  safety  of  all  persons  working 
thereon."  At  common  law  it  was  the 
duty  of  builders  to  furnish  such  a  scaffold. 
In  this  case  the  statute  makes  it  explicit. 

Many  and  varied  regulations  have  been 
made  by  Legislatures  in  regard  to  safety 
appliances.  In  Iowa,  for  example  (Code 
Supp.  Sec.  4999-a-2),  the  owners  or  man- 


agers in  manufacturing  or  other  establish- 
ments where  machinery  is  used,  are  re- 
quired to  see  that  it  "  shall  be  properly 
covered." 

The  subject  of  occupational  diseases  has 
attracted  legislative  attention.  The  Con- 
stitution of  Ohio,  as  amended  Sept.  2, 
1912  (Art.  2),  authorizes  the  Legislature 
to  provide  for  the  compensation  of  "  work- 
men and  their  dependents,  for  death,  in- 
juries or  occupational  diseases  occasioned 
in  the  course  of  such  workmen's  employ- 
ment." In  pursuance  of  this  amendment, 
an  act  was  passed  by  the  Ohio  Legislature, 
May  6,  1913,  which  provided:  "Every 
employer  shall,  without  cost  to  the  em- 
ploye, provide  reasonably  effective  de- 
vices, means  and  methods  to  prevent  the 
contraction  by  his  employes  of  illness  or 
disease  incident  to  the  work  or  process  in 
which  such  employes  are  engaged."  At 
the  same  time  the  Legislature  of  Ohio 
passed  an  act  for  the  appointment  of  aii 
Industrial  Commission.  (103  Ohio  Laws, 
95,  110.)  This  has  extensive  jurisdiction 
over  the  regulation  of  factories  and  ma- 
chinery. 

The  duty  to  make  suitable  provision  for 
the  special  needs  of  women  has  been  rec- 
ognized in  many  States.  In  Texas,  for 
example,  the  law  requires  the  proprietor 
of  a  restaurant  to  provide  seats  for  His 
female  employes  when  not  engaged  in 
active  duty.  In  several  States  the  ques- 
tion has  been  raised  whether  the  Legisla- 
ture has  power  to  make  such  requirements. 
The  courts  have  held  that  the  police  power 
of  the  Legislature  is  sufficiently  extensive 
to  enable  the  Legislature  to  pass  laws  to 
safeguard  the  health  of  women  employes. 
(Ruling  Case  Law,  Vol.  16,  p.  480,  Muller 
vs.  Oregon,  208,  U.  S.,  412.)  Under  this 
rule  it  is  well  settled  that  the  Legislature 
has  power  to  require  hours  of  labor  for 
women  different  from  those  required  of 
men. 

Besides  the  general  requirements  as  to 
hours  of  labor,  the  laws  of  many  States 
contain  regulations  in  regard  to  the  em- 
ployment of  women  during  a  certain  pe- 
riod before  and  after  the  birth  of  children. 
The  regulations  vary,  but  the  principle  of 
all  is  the  same — to  prevent  the  imposition 
upon  women  of  burdensome  tasks  during 
the  period  of  rhild-bearing. 
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Workmen's  Compensation 

Another  respect  in  which  legislation  has 
changed  the  common  law  of  England  and 
America  is  that  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion. At  common  law,  an  employer 
was  not  liable  for  any  injury  to  which  the 
negligence  of  the  employe  had  contributed. 
Neither  was  the  employer  responsible  for 
injuries  occurring  from  a  risk  which  was 
obvious.  It  was  deemed  that  the  workman 
assumed  this  risk.  It  was  also  held  that 
the  employer  was  not  liable  to  one  work- 
man for  injuries  caused  by  the  negligence 
of  a  fellow-workman. 

To  correct  these  evils  laws  have  been 
passed  by  the  United  States  and  by  many 
of  the  States  of  the  Union  which  are 
based  upon  the  theory  that  the  injury  to 
workmen  in  the  course  of  their  employ- 
ment, not  caused  by  their  willful  miscon- 
duct, is  a  risk  incident  to  the  business,  and 
ought  to  be  borne  by  the  business,  irre- 
spective of  any  question  of  fault  of  the 
employe.  Compensation  shall  be  made 
in  proportion  to  the  wages  which  have 
been  paid  to  the  injured  party. 

Under  the  United  States  law  of  Sept.  7, 
1916  (39  Stat.  742),  a  commission  is  ap- 
pointed to  determine  the  questions  arising 
under  the  act.  If  the  disability  is  total, 
the  United  States  shall  pay  to  the  disabled 
employe  during  such  disability  a  month- 
ly compensation  equal  to  "  two-thirds  of 
his  monthly  pay."  In  case  of  partial  dis- 
ability, the  monthly  compensation  for  the 
total  disability  shall  not  be  more  than 
$66.67  nor  less  than  S33.33.  Compen- 
sation is  also  to  be  made  if  death  results 
from  the  injury  within  six  years.  In  such 
case,  burial  expenses  may  be  paid,  not  to 
exceed  $100.  Compensation  may  be 
made  in  a  lump  sum  "  if  the  commission 
determines  that  it  is  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  beneficiary."  The  beneficiary  may 
be  required  to  assign  to  the  United  States 
a  cause  of  the  action  in  his  favor  against 
some  other  person  for  damages  arising 
out  of  the  injury.  Legislation  in  the 
States  varies  in  detail,  but  in  its  main 
features  is  similar  to  that  of  the  United 
States. 

Wage  Controversies 

Various  methods  have  been  adopted  for 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  controversies 
between   employer   and   employed.     Many 


attempts  have  been  made  by  voluntary 
action  to  provide  friendly  methods  of 
settling  such  differences.  One  of  the  most 
successful  is  the  agreement  between  the 
Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  Association  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  the  union 
of  the  men  engaged  in  that  industry.  This 
agreement  in  its  main  features  has  been  in 
force  for  about  twenty  years.  A  friendly 
relation  between  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ploye has  prevailed,  and  there  has  been 
no  strike.  The  Vice  President  of  the 
union,  James  Maloney,  has  just  expressed 
the  principle  underlying  this  agreement  in 
a  happy  phrase — "  The  rights  of  one  citi- 
zen end  where  those  of  another  begin." 

Under  the  agreement  the  workers  at 
their  annual  convention  select  ten  repre- 
sentatives to  serve  on  an  Arbitration 
Board.  A  similar  number  of  representa- 
tives is  appointed  .by  the  Chairman  of  the 
manufacturers'  association.  Each  district 
also  has  its  own  committee,  appointed  by 
the  men,  to  deal  with  the  management. 
This  local  shop  committee  takes  up  alleged 
grievances  with  the  management.  If  they 
fail  to  agree,  the  international  President  of 
the  union  is  called  in.  If  he  cannot  effect 
an  agreement,  the  matter  is  referred  to  the 
Arbitration  Board.  The  authority  of  the 
walking  delegate  of  the  union  under  this 
agreement  is  greatly  restricted.  He  can- 
not call  men  out;  he  is  not  the  sole  arbi- 
trator between  the  men  and  the  manage- 
ment. The  committee  of  the  workmen 
themselves  is  heard  in  regard  to  the  mat- 
ters in  difference.  The  result  of  this 
frank  and  friendly  conference  is  that  loose 
talk  is  eliminated.  To  use  the  words  of 
John  A.  Voll.  the  President  of  the  associa- 
tion: "We  have  had  harmony  in  our  in- 
dustry because  we  have  established  a  re- 
lationship that  engenders  both  confidence 
and  respect  and  compels  conservative  de- 
liberation." 

One  important  factor  in  the  relation 
thus  created  is  the  publication  of  the  min- 
utes of  the  meetings  of  the  arbitrators* 
conference  and  their  distribution  among 
the  members  of  the  union.  They  are  thus 
informed  of  the  actual  facts,  and  are  not 
deceived  by  any  representations  that  the 
employer  is  profiteering.  The  result  has 
just  been  stated  in  the  Outlook  by  that 
careful  and  impartial  observer,  Sherman 
Rogers :       "  There  is  no  body  of  workmen 
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in  America  where  the  efficiency  is  greater 
than  in  the  glass  bottle  industry.  Men 
work  because  they  know  why  they  must 
work;  they  know  the  amount  of  work  they 
must  do  to  give  themselves  a  decent  wage." 

Colorado   Industrial  Plan 

Another  voluntary  agreement  is  called 
"  the  Colorado  Industrial  Plan."  A  strike 
by  the  miners  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company  in  1915  caused  great  suf- 
fering to  the  miners  and  their  families, 
interrupted  the  work  of  mining  for  a  long 
period,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
public  throughout  the  country.  John  D. 
Rockefeller  and  his  son  were  known  to 
be  large  stockholders  in  the  company. 
This  fact  occasioned  many  violent  attacks. 
John  D.  Rockefeller  Jr.  went  himself  to 
the  mines,  examined  the  works  and  all  the 
conditions  of  the  miners'  lives,  slept  in  their 
houses  and,  the  newspapers  said,  wore  the 
men's  nightshirts.  This  latter  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller disclaims.  He  was  able  to  say  that 
for  fourteen  years,  since  the  incorporation, 
no  dividend  had  been  paid  on  the  common 
stock  and  only  one  on  the  preferred  stock. 
He  called  the  miners  together  and  nego- 
tiated with  them  and  their  representatives 
two  agreements;  one  respecting  employ- 
ment, living  and  working  conditions,  and 
the  other  a  plan  for  representation  of  em- 
ployes. The  first  provided:  "Eight 
hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for  all 
employes  working  under  ground  and  on 
coke  ovens.  *  *  *  Nine  hours  shall 
constitute  a  day's  work  for  all  other  out- 
side labor,  except  firemen  and  engineers." 
It  was  agreed  that  this  schedule  of  wages 
should  continue  without  reduction  until 
Jan.  1,  1918,  and  that  if  before  that  date 
a  general  increase  should  be  granted  in 
competitive  district  "  a  proportionate  in- 
crease should  be  made." 

The  other  agreement  provided  for  the 
election  of  representatives  of  the  employes 
on  the  basis  of  one  representative  to  every 
150  wage  earners.  The  choice  was  to  be 
by  secret  ballot.  At  the  meeting  for  elec- 
tion' '*  employes  may  consider  and  make 
recommendations  concerning  any  questions 
pertaining  to  their  employment,  working 
or  living  conditions,  or  arising  out  of  ex- 
isting industrial  relations."  At  intervals 
during  the  year  a  conference  was  to  be 
had    between    operating    officers    of    the 


company    and   the   representatives   of   the 
employes  in  each  district. 

Committees  on  industrial  co-operation 
and  conciliation,  on  safety  and  accidents, 
on  sanitation,  living  and  housing,  and  on 
recreation  and  education  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed. It  was  the  business  of  these  com- 
mittees to  meet  from  time  to  time  and  to 
discuss  the  subjects  assigned  to  each  com- 
mittee. An  industrial  representative  was 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
company,  whose  business  it  was  to  confer 
from  time  to  time  with  the  employes  and 
their  superintendents.  All  alleged  griev- 
ances were  first  to  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  mine  superintendent.  If  the 
miners'  committee  and  he  should  fail  to 
agree,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent's representative  to  look  into  and  seek 
to  adjust  the  dispute.  If  no  agreement 
with  him  was  reached,  the  employes  could 
appeal  to  the  higher  officers  of  the  co^n- 
pany,  and  should  that  fail,  an  appeal 
could  be  made  to  the  President  of  the 
company,  and  ultimately  to  the  Colorado 
Industrial  Commission.  The  expense  Jof 
all  these  proceedings  was  to  be  borne  iby 
the  company.  The  agreement  reads ,;  in 
part  as  follows:  "The  promotion  of  hjar- 
mony  and  good-will  between  the  company 
and  its  employes,  and  the  furtherance ,  of 
the  well-being  of  employes  and  their,  fam- 
ilies and  the  communities  in  which  tjiey 
reside  being  essential  to  the  successful 
operation  of  the  company's  industries  in 
an      enlightened      and      profitable     man- 


ner 


Finally,  as  in  the  Glass  Blowers'  Asso- 
ciation, a  periodical  was  to  be  published 
and  distributed,  giving  information  in  re- 
gard to  social  and  industrial  activities  and 
other  matters  of  mutual  interest. 

The  plan  worked  well.  It  carried  out 
the  policy  expressed  by  Mr.  Rockefeller 
Jr.  in  an  address  at  the  conference  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  De- 
cember, 1918 :  "  Is  it  not  true  that  any 
industry,  to  be  permanently  successful, 
must  insure  to  labor  adequately  remunera- 
tive employment  under  proper  working 
and  living  conditions,  to  capital  a  fair  re- 
turn upon  the  money  invested,  and  to  the 
community  a  useful  service?  It  is  fre- 
quently maintained  that  the  parties  to  in- 
dustry must  necessarily  be  hostile  and 
antagonistic.  I  am  convinced  that  the  op- 
posite is  true;   that  they  are  not  enemies 
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but  partners,  and  that  they  have  a  com- 
mon interest.  Moreover,  success  cannot 
be  brought  about  through  the  assumption 
by  any  one  party  of  a  position  of  domi- 
nance and  arbitrary  control;  rather  it  is 
dependent  upon  the  co-operation  of  all 
four.  Partnership,  not  enmity,  is  the 
watchword." 

A  plan  quite  similar  to  these  has  been 
adopted  for  the  management  of  the 
Dutchess  County  Bleachery  at  Wappingers 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  after  full  discussion  between 
Harold  A.  Hatch,  the  President  of  the  com- 
pany, and  the  employes  themselves, 
through  their  chosen  committees.  This 
plan  includes  one  feature  which  does  not 
exist  in  the  other  two.  Under  the  Dutchess 
County  plan,  a  system  of  profit  sharing 
has  been  introduced.  The  company  peri- 
odically makes  up  its  accounts  and  divides 
a  percentage  of  the  profits  among  the 
Workmen  in  proportion  to  their  wages. 

All  these  plans  grant  to  the  employes  a 
Ikrgc  share  in  the  consideration  of  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  business  in  which  they 
are  engaged.  To  use  the  language  of  an 
English  report:  "  Problems  of  industry 
will  find  their  solution  in  a  frank  part- 
nership of  knowledge,  expression  and 
good-will." 

Other  Arbitration  Plans 

Mr.  Leitch  in  his  book,  "  Man  to  Man," 
has  described  other  plans  for  the  organ- 
ization of  industry  which  are,  in  their 
main  features,  similar  to  those  just  out- 
lined. 

The  protocol  in  the  clothing  industry 
in  New  York  City,  for  which  we  were 
mainly  indebted  to  Judge  Brandeis  and 
Julius  Henry  Cohen,  was  agreed  upon  in 
September,  1910,  after  a  bitter  struggle 
which  involved  60,000  people.  It  adopted 
successfully  a  method  of  organization 
similar  in  many  respects  to  those  already 
detailed,  and  has  been  continued,  with 
some  changes,  to  the  present  time.  Intel- 
ligent and  public-spirited  employers  in 
this  country  for  thirty  years  have  been 
endeavoring  in  good  faith  to  provide  plans 
for  administration  which  would  increase 
the  interest  of  the  men  in  their  work,  pro- 
tect them  from  unjust  treatment,  and  pro- 
duce harmonious  relations  between  em- 
ployer and  employed.  Undoubtedly  there 
are  other  employers,  greedy  and  selfish, 


whose  chief  desire  is  to  get  all  they  can! 

for  themselves.  This  fact  makes  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  impartial  tribunal  all 
the  more  important. 

An  instance  of  the  success  of  a  method 
of  friendly  co-operation  in  municipal  gov- 
ernment may  be  cited.  In  1896,  when 
Colonel  Waring  was  head  of  the  Street 
Cleaning  Department  in  New  York,  under 
Mayor  Strong's  Administration,  he  pro- 
vided a  tribunal  of  arbitration  in  his  de- 
partment. A  general  committee  was  com- 
posed of  ten  members;  five  selected  hy 
the  men  and  five  by  the  Commissioner. 
All  complaints  were  referred  to  them. 
This  plan,  at  first  received  with  suspicion, 
worked  well,  and  after  eight  months'  trial 
there  were  emphatic  expressions  by  the 
men  of  satisfaction  with  the  plan  of  arbi- 
tration. 

The  Canadian  act  of  1907,  amended  in 
1910,  provides  for  industrial  tribunals. 
In  1916  President  Eliot  styled  the  act 
"  the  best  piece  of  legislation  ever  adopted 
to  promote  industrial  peace."  To  use  the 
language  of  Mr.  King,  former  Canadian 
Minister  of  Labor:  "The  act  provides 
that  where  a  strike  or  lockout  is  threat- 
ened in  any  one  of  these  industries  (rail- 
roads, steamships,  telegraph  and  telephone 
lines,  and  mines),  before  such  lockout  or 
strike  can  legally  take  place  the  parties 
must  refer  their  differences  to  a  board  of 
arbitration  for  settlement." 

Each  party  to  the  dispute  appoints  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration.  If 
these  two  can  agree  upon  a  Chairman, 
they  appoint  him.  If  not,  he  is  appointed 
by  the  Minister  of  Labor. 

During  the  first  nine  years  the  Canadian 
act  was  in  force  there  were  212  applica- 
tions for  a  board  of  conciliation  and  in- 
vestigation, and  in  182  of  these  cases  ap- 
plications were  granted.  The  others  were 
settled  out  of  court.  In  the  182  cases 
there  were  only  two  where  a  strike  was 
not  averted  nor  ended. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  United  States, 
where  no  such  law  was  in  force,  321 
strikes  were  reported  during  October, 
1916,  alone.  The  Labor  Review  for  June, 
1919,  says  that  during  1918  there  were 
3,181  strikes  in  the  United  States  and  104 
lockouts.  In  New  York  alone  there  were 
622  strikes  and  21  lockouts.  From 
January  to  March,  1921,  there  were  in' 
all  587  strikes  and  8  lockouts.     The  con> 
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trast  is  certainly  in  favor  of  the  Canadian 
system. 

Another  grievance  that  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject 
is  the  constant  fear  of  arbitrary  discharge. 
It  is  often  suspected  that  men  who  are 
active  in  the  management  and  direction  of 
unions  are  "  spotted,"  as  the  phrase  is, 
and  that  sooner  or  later  some  pretext  is 
found  for  their  discharge.  To  guard 
against  this  it  should  be  provided  that  no 
man  should  be  summarily  discharged.  If 
any  complaint  is  made  by  a  superior,  it 
should  be  referred  to  a  committee  which 
can  hear  forthwith  the  complaint  and  the 
explanation  to  be  given,  and  approve  or 
disapprove  the  penalty  which  the  superior 
declares  should  be  inflicted.  Such  a  sys- 
tem has  been  found  successful  in  public 
offices  and  in  great  private  establish- 
ments. It  exists  in  the  municipal  service 
of  the  City  of  Chicago.  It  existed  during 
Mr.  McAneny's  administration  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  Borough  President  (of  what 
was  formerly  the  City  of  New  York,  and 
is  now  the  Borough  of  Manhattan),  which 
included  2,300  employes.  It  exists  in  the 
works  under  the  general  management  of 
Edison  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  in  the  department 
store  of  Filene  in  Boston,  employing  7,000 
persons,  and  in  other  places.  Its  opera- 
tion is  satisfactory.  It  keeps  up  the  tone 
of  the  service ;  protects  the  men  from  arbi- 
trary action  and  from  the  fear  of  it,  which 
is  as  serious  as  the  action  itself.  In  New 
York  City,  Mr.  McAneny  found  it  desira- 
ble to  have  this  committee  composed  in 
part  of  employes.  He  had  many  hearings 
during  his  term  of  office,  and  informs  us 
that  in  every  case  the  decision  was  unani- 
mous. We  can  trust  the  men  who  are  in 
the  service  of  the  public  in  connection 
with  our  great  public  utilities  corpora- 
tions, and,  if  we  do  trust  them,  they  will 
deal  fairly  with  the  public  and  with  one 
another.  If  the  public  is  to  trust  them, 
however,  they  in  turn  should  be  willing  to 
trust  the  public.  "  Protection  and  al- 
legiance are  reciprocal."  Confidence  cer- 
tainly must  be  reciprocal,  or  it  does  not 
exist. 

Fear  has  been  expressed  that  impartial 
and  competent  tribunals  could  not  be 
found.  Miss  Josephine  Goldmark  puts  the 
case  well  in  a  brief  in  which  she  and  Mr. 
Rodenstein  presented  in  April,  1916,  ori 
behalf  of  the  National  Consumers'  League: 


"  If  strikes  are  to  be  avoided,  the  State 
should  provide  a  method  of  adjudication 
which  can  give  to  employes  the  relief  now 
secured,  if  at  all,  by  strikes,  and  at  the 
cost  of  inconvenience  or  danger  to  society. 
The  remedy  afforded  by  the  State  must 
be  broad  enough  to  enable  the  workers  to 
get  all  the  rights  and  concessions  which 
they  could  obtain  by  strikes."  She  would 
agree  with  us  in  inserting  the  word  "  just- 
ly "  before  "  obtain." 

The  essential  point  is  to  secure  a  board 
composed,  not  of  advocates  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  but  of  impartial  men.  It  should 
be  a  real  industrial  court  that  will  com- 
mand confidence.  Confidence  will  sefcure 
obedience. 

The  Right  to  Strike 

Another  point  made  in  the  discussion  of 
arbitration  in  industrial  disputes  is  that  ia 
plan  limiting  strikes  infringes  the  right  "to 
strike,  which  the  Federation  of  Labor 
claims  is  absolute.  We  reply  that  thfe 
plans  under  consideration  contemplate"  a 
contract  freely  made  between  the  employi^ 
and  the  employe.  Nobody  is  obliged  ^ 
become  a  motorman  or  a  conductor,  or  to 
engage  in  making  or  distributing  foofl, 
clothing  or  fuel.  When  he  enters  the  ser- 
vice he  becomes  a  public  employe  volun- 
tarily. This  is  why  he  is  not  a  slave.  Tfie 
slave  did  not  enter  the  service  voluntarily. 
"  The  freeman  owns  himself,"  says '  Mr. 
Gompers.  Yes,  but  he  owes  a  duty  to  God 
and  to  the  State.  It  is  a  part  of  his  duty 
to  keep  his  contract.  There  is  no  real 
freedom  on  any  other  terms. 

A  law  compelling  men  to  keep  their 
contract  does  not  reduce  them  to  invol- 
untary servitude.  If  irreparable  injury 
should  be  caused  by  its  violation,  the  court 
can  enjoin  such  violation.  In  the  case  of 
seamen,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
held  that  an  act  compelling  a  seaman  who 
has  deserted  to  return  to  his  ship  does  not 
reduce  him  to  involuntary  servitude.  This 
is  put  on  the  ground  that  he  voluntarily 
entered  the  service.  The  court  said  (Rob- 
ertson vs.  Baldwin,  165  U.  S.,  281):  "A 
service  which  was  knowingly  and  willing- 
ly entered  into  could  not  be  called  invol- 
untary." 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  when 
workmen  quit  their  employment  they  do  it 
in  obedience  to  "  orders."^  These  orders 
are  peremptory.     Any  restraint  exercised 
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hy  statute  would  be  a  restraint  upon  the 
leaders,  prohibiting  them  from  giving  or- 
ders to  the  men  to  strike.  These  leaders 
are  not  workmen.  They  draw  their  sal- 
aries from  the  union  treasury.  It  is  not 
involuntary  servitude  to  prevent  them 
from  interfering  with  the  public  service. 
It  is  also  important  to  notice  that  the 
leaders  give  orders,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  men  from  their  jobs,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  coercing  employers  to  submit 
to  their  "  demands." 

Mr.  Gompers,  the  President  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  made  this 
statement  on  March  12,  1920: 

"  One  right  that  ought  to  be  inalienable 
is  the  right  of  workers  to  stop  work  for 
any  purpose,  at  any  time  they  wish,  or 
think  they  ought  to  stop.  That  right  is  an 
inherent  constitutional  right  *  *  * 
To  require  a  worker  by  law  to  work  when 
he  does  not  want  to  work  is  to  put  the 
Government  in  the  position  of  supporting 
a  slaveowner." 


He  has  just  repeated  this  statement  be- 
fore the  convention  of  the  federation.  He 
forgets  that  every  industrial  arbitration 
bill  gives  to  corporations,  to  which  it  ap- 
plies, and  their  men,  full  liberty  to  make 
voluntary  agreements.  The  men  retain 
their  rights  to  organize  and  make  collec- 
tive bargains. 

The  plan  proposed  for  preventing 
strikes  is  based  upon  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  American  government.  Every 
citizen  has  equal  civil  rights.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  protect  him  in 
the  reasonable  exercise  of  these  rights, 
and  to  prevent  him  from  infringing  the 
rights  of  others.  The  strike  is  a  com- 
bination by  members  of  a  secret  order  to 
prevent  citizens  from  exercising  their  law- 
ful rights.  The  right  of  a  citizen  to  travel 
on  the  public  highway  and  to  buy  food, 
fuel  and  clothing  is  absolute.  A  com- 
bination to  prevent  him  from  doing  this 
is  unlawful. 

[To   be  concluded  in  the  September  issue.] 


BELGIUM  MENDING  HER  FENCES 

[Period  Endkd  Julv   10,    1922] 


BELGIUM  has  been  continuing  her  policy  of 
"  mending  her  fences  "  against  attack,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  opening  her  gates  to  com- 
merce with  contiguous  territory. 

The  terms  of  the  economic  convention  be- 
tween Belgium  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg, which  became  effective  last  May,  were 
given  in  the  April  number  of  Current  History. 
page  170,  and  in  the  May  number,  page  345.  The 
Belcian  Government  has  now  commenced  nego- 
tiations with  France  for  an  economic  agreement 
between  those  two  countries.  Conversations  have 
been  held  at  Brussels  between  the  Belgian  Minis- 
ter for  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  French  Ambassa- 
dor, and  a  Franco-Belgian  Commission  has  been 
appointed  to  work  out  the  details  of  an  agreement 
with  a  view  to  facilitating  economic  intercourse 
between  Belgium  and  France. 

In  the  matter  of  mending  her  fences  against 
military  invasion,  Belgium  has  made  considerable 
progress.  The  treaty  guaranteeing  the  neutrality 
of  Belgium — the  "  scrap  of  paper "  which  Ger- 
many tore  up — is  no  longer  in  effect.  It  is  felt, 
as  the  Belgian  Prime  Minister,  M.  Theunis,  said 
in  an  address  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  that 
"  Belgium  is  too  weak  to  withstand  a  new  attack 
from  the  East."  The  Belgian  Army  is  now  only 
113,500  men,  and  it  is  desired  to  reduce  this 
military  force  to  the  minimum  that  safety  will 
permit,  in  order  to  save  expense  and  also  to  re- 
lease as  much  manpower  as  possible  for  indus- 
trial purposes.  For  these  reasons  Belgium  has 
sought  mutual  defensive  military  agreements  with 
some   of   her  neighbors.     A   military  convention 


has  already  been  concluded  with  France.  At 
Cannes,  M.  Jaspar,  Belgian  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  began  conversations  with  the  British  Gov- 
ernment looking  to  a  similar  understanding  with 
Great  Britain;  the  final  conditions  of  the  Anglo- 
Belgian  defensive  pact  have  not  yet  been  worked 
out.  It  is  understood  that  these  military  conven- 
tions do  not  in  any  way  place  Belgium  under 
the  suzerainty  of  either  England  or  France,  but 
they  are  "  mutually  defensive "  agreements  be- 
tween independent  powers,  providing  for  mutual 
assistance  in  the  event  of  "  unprovoked  attack  '* 
on  either  of  the  contracting  parties. 

Belgium  has  now  begun  negotiations  with 
Holland  for  a  revision  of  the  treaty  of  1839.  A 
military  convention  is  not  in  contemplation,  but 
the  negotiations  involve  a  number  of  ^questions 
touching  the  strategic  position  of  Belgium.  Both 
sides  of  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  River — the 
gateway  to  the  great  Belgian  port  of  Antwerp — 
are  held  by  Holland.  This  prevented  the  Allies 
from  giving  more  effective  aid  in  the  defense  of 
Antwerp,  and  compelled  the  British  marines  to 
come  by  the  overland  route  through  Ostend. 
Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  Dutch  Province 
of  Limbourg — a  very  narrow  strip  of  land  lying 
between  Belgium  and  Germany.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Holland  was  a  neutral  power,  a  large 
number  of  German  troops  escaped  through  Dutch 
Limbourg  during  the  great  retreat  of  1918.  It  is 
felt  in  Belgium  that  if  Germany  could  force  an 
exit  through  this  door,  she  might  some  day  force 
an  entrance  through  the  same. 


THE  I.  W.  W.  MENACE 
SELF-REVEALED 

By  Harry  Hibschman,  LL.D. 

Definite  facts  about  an  organization  whose  avowed  purpose  is  to 
destroy  the  wage  system  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
— Its  program  of  violence  described  by  its  authorized  spokesmen 


Dr.  Hibschman  is  a  native  of  Kansas  and  was 
for  fourteen  years  a  practicing  attorney  in  Wash- 
ington and  other  Northwestern  States.  He  was 
appointed  to  investigate  the  killing  of  four  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Legion  at  Centralia,  Wash., 
in  1919,  a  task  which  led  him  to  make  an  ex- 
tended study  of  the  I.  W.  W.  and  other  radical 
movements.  For  the  last  two  years  he  has  been 
a  lecturer  for  the  Radcliffe  Chautauqua  System. — 
Editor. 

RECENTLY  an  audience  of  Chicago 
business  men  was  polled  to  find  out 
hovsr  many  of  them  had  ever  read 
the  "  I.  W.  W.  Preamble,"  that  is,  the  in- 
troduction to  the  I.  W.  W.  constitution, 
and  there  was  not  one.  Yet  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Industrial  Workers  of 
the  World  was  born  in  that  city,  its  na- 
tional headquarters  have  always  been 
there,  its  leaders  have  been  before  the 
courts  of  that  city  in  the  most  noted  of 
trials,  and  its  acts  have  been  front-page 
news  in  the  great  dailies  scores  of  times. 

Every  100  per  cent.  American,  of  course, 
has  heard  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  but  he  does  not 
know  the  L  W.  W.  "  What's  the  differ- 
ence? "  he  is  apt  to  say.  "  All  this  talk 
of  the  I.  W.  W.  and  of  Bolshevism  in 
America  is  only  moonshine." 

If  you  are  one  of  those  who  think  so, 
turn  back  to  the  newspapers  printed  in  the 
Dakotas  and  Nebraska  during  the  harvest 
season  of  1921,  and  read  where  at  least  two 
men,  ex-service  men,  were  killed  because 
they  defied  the  I.  W.  W.,  who  tried  to  con- 
trol the  wheat  fields.  Or  read  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Congressional  Record  how 
the  President  of  the  International  Seamen's 
Union  testified  that  I.  W.  W.  members 
in  increasing  numbers  are  joining  the 
crews  of  American  vessels.  Or  read  of 
the  activities  of  the  reds  in  the  coal 
regions.    Or  go  back  to  the  most  execrable 


I.  W.  W.  deed  of  recent  years,  the  shoot- 
ing at  Centralia,  Wash. 

It  was  the  first  anniversary  of  Armi- 
stice Day.  Thousands  had  gathered  in 
the  little  city  to  view  the  parade  or  to 
join  in  the  exercises.  They  crowded  the 
sidewalks  as  the  various  organizations 
paraded  down  the  street.  They  cheered 
and  they  applauded.  But  without  warn- 
ing their  holiday  became  a  ghastly  day 
of  death.  As  the  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  passed  the  I.  W.  W.  Hall,  sud- 
denly shots  rang  out  from  a  hotel  diago- 
nally across  the  street,  from  an  old  lodging 
house  down  in  the  next  block,  from  the 
hall  itself,  and  from  a  hillside  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  away,  where  men  with  high- 
powered  hunting  rifles  were  hidden  behind 
stumps  and  in  the  brush;  and,  ambushed, 
unsuspecting,  unarmed,  and  unafraid, 
three  of  the  ex-service  men,  wearing  the 
very  uniforms  in  which  they  returned  from 
Siberia  and  France,  were  shot  down  there 
on  the  street  like  dogs.  Three  others  were 
wounded;  and  another  was  killed  a  few 
minutes  later  while  pursuing  a  fleeing 
L  W.  W. 

With  the  approval  of  the  American  Le- 
gion I  made  a  personal  investigation  of 
the  events  of  that  tragic  day.  It  was  ob- 
vious that  the  shooting  was  carefully 
planned  beforehand,  and  that  men  were 
hidden,  armed,  in  advantageous  spots  be- 
fore the  parade  began.  Who  these  men 
were  has  become  a  matter  of  record,  for 
eight  of  them  have  been  convicted  of 
murder  and  one  adjudged  insane.  They 
were  all  militant  I.  W.  W. 

Of  course,  decent  men  cannot  conceive 
how  any  one  can  be  so  utterly  depraved  as 
to  commit  such  a  dastardly  deed  deliber- 
ately, defiantly,  and  in  cold  blood.     What 
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motive  can  there  be,  what  answer  to  one's 
conscience?  The  apparent  mystery  be- 
comes no  mystery  at  all  when  one  becomes 
acquainted  with  syndicalistic  teachings  of 
the  I.  W.  W. 

The  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World 
were  organized  in  Chicago  in  1905,  follow- 
ing several  previous  conferences  of  radi- 
cals. The  constitution  then  adopted  was 
inharmonious  and  contradictory,  as  it  was 
a  compromise  intended  to  hold  in  line  men 
of  vitally  different  views.  Consequently, 
for  three  years  there  was  internal  strife, 
with  the  result  that  the  convention  of  1908, 
controlled  by  the  radical  element — the  red- 
dest of  red — amended  the  Preamble  in  a 
vital  matter,  and  the  organization  was  split 
in  two.  Thereafter  for  a  number  of  years 
there  was  one  I.  W.  W.  in  Detroit  and 
another  in  Chicago.  It  is  the  latter  that 
has  survived. 

Its  most  enthusiastic  leaders  have 
claimed  a  membership  of  three  or  four 
hundred  thousand.  It  has  in  fact  prob- 
ably less  than  one  hundred  thousand  dues- 
paying  members.  But,  even  so,  it  has  be- 
come the  most  persistent,  the  most  perni- 
cious, the  most  warlike  and  the  most  un- 
compromising revolutionary  organization 
in  this  country.  More  ominous  still,  mil- 
lions— many  of  whom  would  look  on  a 
professing  I.  W.  W.  with  disdain — have  ac- 
cepted the  organization's  teachings  and 
practice  its  tactics.  Of  this  there  was  evi- 
dence in  the  threatened  railroad  strike  of 
1921,  in  the  crimes  committed  in  Chicago 
after  the  Landis  award,  and  in  the  recent 
massacres  in  the  Illinois  coal   region. 

Purpose  Plainly  Stated 

The  Preamble  of  the  I.  W.  W.  constitu- 
tion as  it  now  reads  contains  the  following 
pregnant  statements: 

The  working  class  and  the  employing  class 
have  nothing  in  common.  There  can  be  no  peace 
so  long  as  hunger  and  want  are  found  among 
millions  of  working  people,  and  the  few  who 
make  up  the  employing  class  have  all  the  good 
things  of  life. 

Between  these  two  classes  a  struggle  must  go 
on  until  the  workers  of  the  world  organize  as 
a  class,  take  possession  of  the  earth  and  the 
machinery  of  production,  and  abolish  the  wage 
•system. 

We  find  that  the  centering  of  management  of 
the  industries  into  fewer  and  fewer  hands  makes 
the  trade  unions  unable  to  cope  with  the  ever- 
growing power  of  the  employing  eh  ss.     *     *     * 

Instead    of    the    conservative    moJo,    "  A    fair 


day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  wage/'  we  must  in- 
scribe on  our  banner  the  revolutionary  watch- 
word, "  Abolition  of  the  wage  system." 

It  is  the  historic  mission  of  the  working  class 
to  do  away  with  capitalism.  *  *  *  By  or- 
ganizing industrially  we  are  forming  the  struc- 
ture of  the  new  society  within  the  shell  of  the 
old. 

The  opening  sentence  and  the  second 
paragraph  reveal  the  starting  point  of 
h  W.  W.  reasoning — the  doctrine  of  class 
v/arfare.  It  is  accepted  as  a  fact  that  the 
wage  worker  and  his  employer  must  each 
have  a  heart  filled  with  hatred  for  the 
other,  and  that  those  who  work  for  wages 
and  those  who  pay  the  wages  must  be 
lined  up  against  one  another  like  two  con- 
tending armies  and  engage  in  war  to  the 
death  until  the  employing  class  is  wiped 
off  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  is  an  utterly 
false  premise,  but,  if  it  be  granted,  the 
second  doctrine,  that  of  class  solidarity — 
"  the  workers  of  the  world  must  organize 
as  a  class  " — is  logical  enough.  Accept- 
ing it,  the  I.  W.W. condemn  the  trade  union 
and  advocate  an  organization  based  on  in- 
dustrial rather  than  on  craft  lines.  They 
want  to  bring  about  the  formation  of  one 
union  for  each  industry,  regardless  of  the 
occupations  followed  by  the  individual 
workers.  Thus,  theoretically,  the  miners' 
branch  will  contain  carpenters,  black- 
smiths, drillers,  engineers,  muckers  and  all 
others  engaged  in  mining.  The  agricul- 
tural workers'  union  will  have  in  its  mem- 
bership migratory  farm  hands,  hired  men, 
milkers  and  all  others  who  hire  out  to 
work  on  the  land.  The  railway  workers 
will  have  a  union  to  which  will  belong  the 
section  man  as  well  as  the  engineer,  and 
all  in  between.  On  this  plan  all  the  work- 
ers are  to  be  organized  and  then  brought 
together  in  one  big  union,  the  name  of 
which  is  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World. 

In  radical  publications  the  letters  0.  B. 
U.  are  almost  as  common  as  I.  W.  W. 
They  represent  a  challenge  to  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  and  to  trade 
unionism  in  general,  as  well  as  to  the 
present  order  of  society.  Eventually  this 
one  big  union  is  to  embrace  within  its 
ranks  all  the  workers  of  the  country. 
Then  the  revolution  is  to  change  this  in- 
hospitable earth  into  a  workers'  paradise. 

As  to  membership,  the  I.  W.  W.  consti- 
tution distinctly  provides  that  it  shall  be 
limited  to  wage  earners;   in  the  words  of 
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Abner  E.  Woodruff,  one  of  the  organiza- 
tion's official  writers,  "  The  proletariat 
makes  no  appeal  to  any  but  the  wage-earn- 
ing class."  The  same  writer  thus  defines 
the  word  "  proletariat,"  so  constantly  used 
in  radical  literature: 

Unskilled  laborers  and  non-specialized  ma- 
chine operatives  are  now  usually  denominated 
"  proletarians,"  and  by  "  proletariat "  we  mean 
a  class  of  laborers  possessing  neither  property 
nor  specialized  skill,  who  sell  their  labor  power 
in  the  open  market  to  the  highest  bidder,  and 
are  able  to  sell  that  power  only  so  long  as  it 
will  produce  a  profit  for  the  purchaser. 

The  thing  to  be  accomplished  has  been 
plainly  stated  in  the  Preamble;  but  it  is 
even  more  frankly  expressed  in  a  little 
pamphlet  written  by  Grover  H.  Perry  and 
published  by  the  I.  W.  W.  Publishing 
Bureau,  in  Chicago.       Perry  says: 

We  are  going  to  do  away  with  capitalism  by 
taking  possession  of  the  land  and  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  production.  We  don't  intend  to  buy 
them,    either. 

We  are  plainly  notified  that  at  the  time 
of  the  revolution  the  destruction  of  capital- 
ism will  be  accomplished  by  the  violent 
seizure  of  the  property  we  now  own.  The 
members  of  the  agricultural  workers' 
union  are  to  seize  the  farms,  the  ranches 
and  the  plantations — all  the  land.  The 
miners  ar&  to  take  possession  of  the  mines, 
the  railroad  "workers  of  the  railroads,  the 
timber  workers  of  the  timber  and  the  mills 
and  the  other  workers  of  the  respective  in- 
dustries in  which  they  are  engaged,  kick- 
ing out  the  present  owners  and  managers 
without  ceremony.  Thus  is  capitalism  to 
be  destroyed  and  the  wage  system  abol- 
ished. 

"  Industrial  Communism  " 

Capitalism  is  to  be  succeeded  by  a  sys- 
tem under  which  the  workers  in  the  various 
industries  will  operate  them  for  their  own 
benefit  through  their  I.  W.  W.  unions. 
They  alone  will  own,  manage,  control  and 
enjoy  the  land,  the  mines,  the  mills,  the 
factories  and  the  other  industries  and  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  country;  and  thus 
will  be  inaugurated  what  a  writer  in  the 
One  Big  Union  Monthly  calls  "  Industrial 
Communism." 

Communism  is  nothing  new  or  untried. 
It  was  in  operation  among  savages  ten 
thousand  years  ago;  and  more  recently 
it  has  again  been  demonstrated  a  failure 


and  a  blight  in  Russia.  But  that  is  what 
our  neighbor,  Mr.  I.  W.  W.,  would  give 
us  in  exchange  for  our  present  industrial 
system. 

A  favorite  pronouncement  of  the  I.  W. 
W.  agitator  is,  "  We  are  working  to  put 
the  workingman  on  top  and  to  put  the 
boss  to  work."  One  of  them  expressed 
it  thus  concretely  in  the  days  when  J.  J. 
Hill  was  still  living: 

Some  fine  morning  [he  said],  Jim  Hill  will 
come  down  to  his  office  and  find  the  I.  W.  W. 
Executive  Committee  in  possession  with  their  feet 
on  his  mahogany  desk.  "  What  are  you  bums 
doing  here  ?  "  he  will  ask ;  and  they  will  answer 
hinj,  "  We've  taken  over  the  Great  Northern 
Railroad.  From  now  on  we  are  going  to  run  it." 
They'll  argue  back  and  forth  a  lot,  and  there'll 
be  some  cussing,  but  finally  Jim  will  ask, 
"Where  do  I  come  in?  What  am  I  supposed  to 
do?"  And  they'll  answer  him,  "We've  just 
been  talking  about  that.  We  know  you're  a 
pretty  good  man,  even  if  you  are  old  and  crooked 
as  a  dog's  hind  leg.  But  we  don't  want  you  to 
starve.  So  we've  decided  to  ^ive  you  a  job — 
you  shall  work  on  the  section  between  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis." 

That  was  the  last  word  the  speaker 
was  able  to  say  for  some  minutes,  for  his 
hearers  were  on  their  feet,  cheering,  whist- 
ling and  shouting.  They  believed  in  "  put- 
ting the  boss  to  work." 

Political  Revolution 

The  death-knell  of  the  present  industrial 
system  would  also  toll  the  end  of  the 
present  State,  and  a  new  Government 
would  arise.  Perry  again  is  very  frank 
and  clear  on  this  phase  of  the  subject. 
He  says: 

The  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  are  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  a  new  Government.  This 
Government  will  have  for  its  legislative  halls  the 
mills,  the  workshops  and  the  factories.  Its  legis- 
lators will  be  the  men  in  the  mills,  the  "work- 
shops and  the  factories.  Its  legislative  enact- 
ments will  be  those  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of 
the  workers. 

The  One  Big  Union  Monthly,  an  official 
I.  W.  W.  publication,  contained  an  article 
a  few  years  ago  stating  the  position  as 
follows: 

The  I.  W.  W.  has  given  up  all  thought  of 
using  the  machinery  of  the  present  State  for  its 
purposes.  It  proposes  to  create  entirely  new 
machinery  of  administration  in  which  not  even 
a  particle  of  the  old  shall  enter  as  a  constituent 
part.  We  propose  to  regroup  all  mankind  on 
industrial  lines  in  industrial  organizations  which 
we  hope  will  make  superfluous  and  crowd  out 
the  political  groupings  which  constitute  the 
State.     We  propose  to  make  the  unit  of  Indus- 
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tFy — the  place  of  work,  the  shop,  the  mill,  the 
field,  the  ship — the  basis  of  our  new  social  or- 
tianization. 

Abner  E.  Woodruff's  "  Advancing  Pro- 
letariat "  is  also  worth  quoting  in  this 
connection : 

It  (the  proletariat)  realizes  that  the  modern 
Government  is  but  a  shadow  and  not  a  sub- 
stance, that  it  is  merely  a  committee  acting  for 
the  economically  powerful — and  that  it  will  dis- 
solve of  its  own  motion  whenever  its  economic 
support  is  withdrawn.  Representation  in  such  a 
Government  has  no  value  to  the  proletariat,  since 
it  does  not  care  to  trade  or  traffic  with  the  other 
classes,  for  whom  it  possesses  only  hatred  and 
contempt.     *     *     * 

It  proposes  that  the  ballot  box  shall  repose 
first  in  the  union  hall  and  then  in  the  shop; 
and  one  needs  only  to  function  in  industry  to  be 
a  voter  there.  The  recently  landed  immigrant 
who  has  a  job  is  equal  to  the  descendent  of  the 
Pilgrim  fathers,  who  also  works  for  bread. 

In  other  words,  the  I.  W.  W.  propose  to 
bring  to  an  end  this  Government  so  aptly 
described  by  Lincoln  as  "  a  Government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people,"  and  to  set  up  in  its  place  a  Gov- 
ernment of  a  class,  by  a  class  and  for  a 
class. 

"  Direct  Action  " 

Our  bitterest  quarrel  with  the  I.  W.  W. 
arises,  however,  not  over  the  things  they 
seek  to  do.  It  is  not  the  end  sought  nearly 
as  much  as  the  means  to  be  used  that 
arouses  our  relentless  opposition  and  an- 
tagonism. 

Originally  the  Preamble  contained  a 
provision  recognizing  the  need  of  political 
action  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  the 
ends  already  described.  It  was  because  of 
the  original  acceptance  of  this  doctrine  of 
political  action  that  the  split  occurred  in 
1908,  for  the  radicals  always  contended 
that  political  action  was  futile.  When 
they  were  able,  then,  to  control  the  annual 
convention  they  caused  the  Preamble  to  be 
amended  so  as  to  eliminate  all  reference 
to  political  action;  and  since  that  time  it 
has  read  as  quoted  above.  The  effect  of 
the  amendment  was  to  reject  the  ballot  and 
the  machinery  of  the  State  as  means  by 
which  to  attain  industrial  and  social 
changes.  In  fact,  the  I.  W.  W.  look  upon 
these  with  contempt. 

Their  faith  in  this  regard  has  been  ably 
stated  by  many  writers,  but  by  none  more 


frankly    and   boldly    than    by    Woodruff. 
He  says: 

All  the  activities  of  the  proletariat  furthering 
its  program  for  a  new  society  must  necessarily 
be  revolutionary  and  beyond  the  "law."  There- 
fore, the  Socialist  poHtician's  "legal  revolution" 
idea  is  regarded  as  absurd  by  the  proletariat ; 
and  since  the  proletariat  realizes  that  all  its 
forces  must  be  closely  co-ordinated  and  drilled  in 
production  and  co-operation  in  order  to  function 
in  the  new  society,  the  idea  that  the  whole  eco- 
nomic structure  of  this  present  society  can  be 
changed  by  going  to  the  polls  once  every  two 
or  four  years  is  especially  absurd. 

*  *  *  To  teach  this  class  that  its  way  to 
freedom  lies  primarily  through  the  ballot  box  is 
a  miserable  miseducation.  *  *  *  i^  the  field 
of  politics  the  program  of  the  proletariat  should 
be  "  Pressure  rather  than   participation." 

What  the  I.  W.  W.  advocate  is  most 
succinctly  stated  by  Vincent  St.  John,  who 
was  for  many  years  Secretary  of  the  or- 
ganization, and  who,  because  of  his  ac- 
tivities during  the  war,  is  now  the  guest 
of  Uncle  Sam  at  Leavenworth,  Kan.  In 
his  book,  "The  I.  W.  W.:  Its  History, 
Structure  and  Methods,"  he  says: 

In  short,  the  I.  W.  W.  advocates  the  use  of 
militant  direct  action  tactics  to  the  full  extent 
of  our  power  to  make  good. 

"  Direct  action  "  implies  anything  the  in- 
genuity of  man  can  suggest  except  only 
political  or  parliamentary  action.  The 
particular  means  employed  may  be  unlaw- 
ful, criminal,  mean,  cruel,  inhuman  or  vio- 
lent. That  is  no  objection.  The  only  test 
applied  is,  does  it  get  results?  Any  action 
by  the  workers  themselves  without  the  use 
of  the  ballot,  the  law,  or  the  machinery 
of  the  State  is  "  direct  action." 

One  type  of  "  direct  action  "  is  known 
as  sabotage.  The  word  comes  from  the 
French  ''  sabot,"  or  wooden  shoe,  and  is 
said  to  have  come  into  use  after  some 
French  workingmen  in  a  time  of  industrial 
strife  took  off  their  wooden  shoes  and 
stuck  them  into  the  silk  looms.  Similar 
acts  had,  of  course,  been  perpetrated  be- 
fore; but  the  word  "sabotage"  came  to 
be  applied  after  that  to  a  comprehensive 
system  involving  practices  of  like  nature. 
So  extensive  has  it  become  that  specialists 
have  been  developed  who  are  known  as 
"  sab  cats."  Today  it  means  slackening 
on  the  job,  doing  poor  work,  damaging 
property,  &c.  One  I.  W.  W.  writer  defines 
it  as  "  The  conscious  withdrawal  of  the 
workers'  efficiency." 
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Examples  of  sabotage  are  plentiful. 
During  the  war,  for  instance,  it  was  not 
an  uncommon  thing  in  the  spruce  districts 
of  the  Northwest  to  have  logs  reach  the  saw 
with  spikes  driven  into  them  so  cleverly 
that  they  could  not  be  discovered  until  the 
saw  reached  them.  Then  again  vital  parts 
were  removed  from  machinery  used  in  log- 
ging and  thrown  into  the  brush  or  streams 
so  that  the  work  was  tied  up  until  repairs 
could  be  brought  in  from  the  outside,  in- 
volving sometimes  serious  and  expensive 
delays.  Putting  emery  dust  into  the  bear- 
ings of  expensive  machinery  was  one  of 
the  favorite  ways  of  practicing .  sabotage 
in  the  mining  camps  of  the  West  in  war 
time;  and  in  the  harvest  fields  I.  W.  W. 
teachings  meant  the  blowing  up  of  ma- 
chines and  burning  of  crops. 

Songs  of  Sabotage 

Printed  cards  suggesting  ways  of  practic- 
ing sabotage  have  been  distributed  by  the 
I.  W.  W.  from  time  to  time;  and  some  of 
their  songs  are  fruitful  in  suggestions  of 
the  same  kind.  For  example,  this  dog- 
gerel appears  in  the  official  song  book: 

It's  a  long  way,  now  understand  me ;   it's  a  long 

way  to  town; 
It's  a  long  way  across   the  prairie,   and   to   hell 

with  Farmer  John. 
Up  goes  machine  or  wages,  and  the  hours  must 

come  down; 
For  we're  out  for  a  Winter's  stake  this  Summer, 

and  we  want  no  scabs  around. 

And  this: 

I  had  a  job   once  threshing  wheat,   worked   six- 
teen hours  with  hands  and  feet; 
And   when  the   moon   was    shining    bright,    they 

kept  me  working  all  the  night. 
One  moonhght  night,  I  hate  to  tell,  I  "  accident- 

ly"  sHpped  and  fell; 
My  pitchfork  went   right   in   between   some   cog- 
wheels of  that  thresh  machine. 
Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay ! 
It  made  a  noise  that  way, 
And  wheels  and  bolts  and  hay, 
Went  flying  every  way. 
That  stingy  rube  said,  "  Well, 
A  thousand  gone  to  hell." 
But  I  did  sleep  that  night, 
I  needed  it  all  right. 

Next  day  that  stingy  rube  did  say,  "I'll  bring 
my  eggs  to  town  today; 

You  grease  my  wagon  up,  you  mutt,  and  don't 
forget  to  screw  the  nut." 

I  greased  his  wagon  up  all  right,  but  plumb  for- 
got to  screw  the  nut. 

And  when  he  started  on  that  trip,  the  wheel 
slipped  off  and  broke  his  hip. 


One  I.  W.  W.  writer  on  "  Sabotage," 
Walker  C.  Smith,  says: 

Sabotage  is  the  destruction  of  profits  to  gain 
a  definite  revolutionary  end.  *  *  *  jj  jjjj^y 
mean  the  damaging  of  raw  materials  destined  for 
a  scab  factory  or  shop.  It  may  mean  the  spoil- 
ing of  a  finished  product.  It  may  mean  the 
displacement  of  parts  of  machinery  or  the  dis- 
arrangement of  a  whole  machine  where  that  ma- 
chine is  the  one  on  which  the  other  machines 
are  dependent  for  material.  It  may  mean  work- 
ing slow.  It  may  mean  poor  work.  It  may  mean 
missending  packages,  giving  overweight  to  cus- 
tomers, pointing  out  defects  in  goods,  using  the 
best  of  materials  where  the  employer  desires 
adulteration  and  also  the  telling  of  trade  secrets. 
In*  fact  it  has  as  many  variations  as  there  are 
different   lines  of  work. 

Scrapping  All  Moral  Standards 

The  best-known  example  of  the  use  of 
direct  action  tactics,  of  course,  is  the 
strike;  but  the  I.  W.  W.  looks  upon  each 
strike  as  something  more  than  a  struggle 
for  the  particular  demand  ostensibly  in^ 
volved.  Thus  Big  Bill  Haywood,  for 
years  the  leader  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  but  now 
an  associate  of  Lenin  and  Trotzky,  a  fugi- 
tive from  justice  and  a  renegade,  said  be- 
fore an  audience  in  New  York: 

A  strike  is  an  incipient  revolution.  *  *  * 
If  I  didn't  think  that  the  general  strike  was 
leading  on  to  the  great  revolution  which  will 
emancipate  the  working  class,  I  wouldn't  be 
here. 

Turning  again  to  Perry's  pamphlet, 
"  The  Revolutionary  I.  W.  W.,"  we  find 
this: 

We  will  demand  more  and  more  wages  from 
our  employers.  We  will  demand  and  enforce 
shorter  and  shorter  hours.  As  we  gain  these 
demands  we  are  diminishing  the  profits  of  the 
boss.  We  are  taking  away  his  power.  We  are 
gaining  that  power  for  ourselves.  All  the  time 
we  become  more  disciplined.  We  become  more 
self-confident.  We  realize  that  without  our  labor 
power  no  wealth  can  be  produced.  We  fold  our 
arms.  The  mills  close.  Industry  is  at  a  stand- 
still. We  then  make  our  proposition  to  our 
former  masters. 

In  other  words,  the  general  strike  is  to 
be  the  beginning  of  the  revolution.  On  a 
given  day  all  the  workers  organized  in  this 
One  Big  Union  will  throw  down  their 
tools.  Not  a  train  will  move,  not  a  ship 
sail,  riot  a  mine  bring  up  a  pound  of  ore 
or  coal,  not  a  factory  turn  a  wheel,  riot  a 
morsel  of  food  be  produced  or  moved,  but 
"  all  industry  will  be  at  a  standstill." 
And  that  strike  will  be  used  to  starve  and 
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coerce  society  into  submission  to  the  new 
communistic  regime.  "  The  general  strike 
is  the  social  revolution." 

But  perhaps  the  reader  still  fails  to  see 
any  key  to  the  Centralia  outrage.  It  is  to 
be  found  in  the  unmoral  I.  W.  W.  phi- 
losophy. Speaking  of  sabotage,  for  in- 
stance, Elizabeth  Gurley  Flynn  says: 

I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  justify  sabotage 
on  any  moral  ground.  If  the  workers  consider 
♦hat  sabotage  is  necessary,  that  in  itself  makes 
*^abotage  moral.  Its  necessity  is  its  excuse  for 
existence. 

Joseph  J.  Ettor  wrote  the  following 
while  in  jail  in  Lawrence,  Mass.: 

New  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong  must 
generate  and  permeate  the  workers.  We  must 
look  on  conduct  and  actions  that  advance  the 
economic  position  of  the  working  class  as  right, 
ethically,  legally,  religiously,  socially  and  by 
every  other  measurement. 

And  St.  John  bluntly  clinches  the  con- 
fession thus: 

As  a  revolutionary  organization  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World  aims  to  use  any  and  all 
tactics  that  will  get  the  results  sought  with  the 
least  expenditure  of  time  and  energy.  The  tactics 
used  are  determined  solely  by  the  power  of  the 
organization  to  make  good  in  their  use.  The 
question  of  right  or  wrong  does  not  concern  us. 

Almost  defiantly  he  says  there  is  no 
moral  standard  that  governs  the  acts  of  his 
organization.  Injury  and  destruction  of 
property  and  the  cheating  and  defrauding 
of  the  employer  and  society  are  brazenly 
taught  and  defended.  The  I.  W.  W.  is 
something  more  than  a  labor  problem;  it 
is  a  moral  issue  that  conscripts  us  to  fight 
for  the  preservation  of  the  moral  sense,  to 
save  honor  and  virtue  from  being  de- 
stroyed in  the  hearts  of  American  working- 
men. 

The  Ceintralia  Outrage 

And  Centralia?  That  was  a  deliberate, 
unprovoked,  unjustifiable  murder.  I.  W. 
W.  witnesses  confessed  both  off  and  on  the 
witness  stand  that  before  the  parade  began 
they  hid  themselves  in  the  places  already 
described,  armed,  ready  and  determined, 
because  they  feared  a  raid  on  their  hall. 

In  April,  1918,  another  building  then 
occupied  by  them  had  been  raided:  and 
their  excuse  for  the  preparations  made  on 
Armistice  Day,  1919,  was  that  they  be- 
lieved another  raid  had  been  planned  for 
that  time.  They  testified,  of  course,  that 
the  raid  took  place  and  that  they  shot  to 


defend  the  hall.  The  Legionnaires  were, 
in  fact,  marking  time,  halted  in  platoon 
formation  at  a  considerable  distance  be- 
yond the  hall,  and  did  not  break  ranks 
until  after  the  shooting  began.  So  testi- 
fied even  one  of  the  I.  W.  W.  who  was 
present  inside  the  hall  on  that  day.  Not 
a  member  of  the  Legion  was  armed,  not 
one  had  heard  of  any  proposed  raid,  many 
of  them  did  not  even  know  the  I.  W.  W. 
hall  was  there,  and  not  one  was  guilty  of 
a  provocative  act  before  the  bullets  began 
to  fly.  Those  who  were  killed  were  slain 
at  points  distant  from  the  hall  and  by 
bullets  fired  from  places  outside  the  hall. 

Warren  Grimm,  Commander  of  the  Le- 
gion, was  at  the  head  ot  the  ex-service  men 
more  than  two  hundred  feet  south  of  the 
hall,  laughing  light-heartedly,  with  his  face 
turned  away  from  the  hall,  when  he  was 
so  cruelly  shot  down  without  warning  and 
without  cause.  One  of  the  others,  Ben 
Casagrande,  a  bootblack,  born  across  the 
sea,  fell,  an  offering  for  his  adopted  coun- 
try, down  a  side  street,  far  out  of  sight  of 
the  hall. 

'*  I  exonerate,  now  and  forever  after," 
said  the  I.  W.  W.  attorney  in  his  opening 
statement  at  the  trial,  "  the  American  Le- 
gion as  an  organization  from  any  responsi- 
bility." Perhaps  he  spoke  for  effect  only, 
but  the  facts  do  absolutely  exonerate  the 
Legion  and  its  members.  Indeed,  their 
self-restraint  and  their  loyalty  to  American 
ideals  of  law  and  order  in  the  face  of  such 
horrible  provocation  and  such  striking 
temptation  to  give  the  I.  W.  W.  a  dose  of 
their  own  "  direct  action  "  medicine,  will 
aways  remain  a  conspicuous  part  of  the 
record  of  that  fateful  Armistice  Day. 

No  Country  and  No  God 

Given  the  vicious  doctrine  of  class  con- 
flict, the  perverted  view  that  the  present 
social  order  must  be  overthrown,  the  ac- 
ceptance of  direct  action  and  sabotage  as 
the  weapons,  the  rejection  of  all  moral 
restraints  and  the  heroics  of  judicial 
martyrdom,  is  it  any  wonder  that  Indus- 
trial Workers  of  the  World  volunteer  in 
a  spirit  of  fanaticism  for  the  destruction  of 
property  or  for  the  killing  of  men?  Cen- 
tralia was  I.  W.  W.  doctrine  in  deed, 
I.  W.  W.  passion  in  play,  I.  W.  W.  logic 
pointing  the  way. 

From  what  has  already  been  said  it  is 
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easy  to  infer  that  an  I.  W.  W.  can  never 
be  a  patriot;  but  to  complete  his  introduc- 
tion it  may  be  well  to  quote  from  his 
literature.  Turning  again  to  Perry,  we 
find  this  statement: 

The  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  is  an 
international  movement.  We  are  patriotic  for 
our  class,  the  working  class.  We  realize  that 
as  workers  we  have  no  country.  The  flags  and 
symbols  that  once  meant  great  things  to  us  have 
been  seized  by  our  employers.  Today  they  mean 
naught  to  us  but  oppression  and  tyranny. 

It  is  well  known,  of  course,  that  during 
the  years  1917  and  1918  the  I.  W.  W.  did 
everything  in  its  power  both  as  an 
organization  and  as  individuals  to  hinder 
the  prosecution  and  the  winning  of  the 
war.  Their  real  attitude  toward  the  con- 
flict and  those  engaged  in  it — in  fact  their 
open  contempt  and  disrespect  for  all  things 
sacred — was  shown  hundreds  of  times 'in 
tlieir  halls  and  other  meeting  places  by  the 
use  of  one  of  the  songs  in  the  red  song 
book  already  mentioned.  This  particular 
song  is  a  parody  on  the  well-known  hymn, 
"Onward,  Christian  Soldiers,"  and  was 
sung  by  the  I.  W.  W.  in  a  spirit  of  levity 
for  the  purpose  of  heaping  scorn  and  de- 
rision on  every  man  who  wore  the  Amer- 
ican uniform.  With  sneers  on  their  lips 
they  sang: 

Onward,  Christian  soldiers!  Duty's  way  is  plain; 
Slay   your    Christian    neighbors,    or   by   them    be 

slain. 
Pulpiteers  are  spouting  effervescent  swill, 
God  above  is  calling  you  to  rob  and  rape  and 

kill; 
All  your  acts  are  sanctified  by  the  Lamb  on  high ; 
If  you  love  the  Holy  Ghost,  go  murder,  pray  and 

die. 

The  other  four  stanzas  are  too  vile  and 
too  sacrilegious  to  be  reproduced  here;  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  I.  W.  W.-ism 
means,  "  No  master,  no  country  and  no 
God." 

t  The  Doctrine  of  Syndicalism 

The  members  of  this  organization  call, 
themselves  syndicalists.  The  word  syn- 
dicalism has  a  double  meaning.  It  comes 
from  a  French  word  meaning  union,  and 
may  be  defined,  first,  as  a  labor  movement 
that  has  for  its  object  the  destruction  of 
the  capitalistic  system  of  production,  and, 
second,  as  the  doctrine  that  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  changes  and  reforms 
are  to  be  accomplished,   not  through  the 


ballot  and  the  machinery  of  the  State,  but 
through  economic  pressure  and  by  the  use 
of  direct  action  tactics.  Ten  years  ago  the 
word  had  hardly  been  heard  in  the  United 
States.  At  the  present  time  at  least  twenty 
States  have  statutes  defining  syndicalism 
and  making  it  unlawful  to  advocate  syndi- 
calist doctrines  or  to  practice  syndicalist 
methods. 

One  of  the  official  I.  W.  W.  papers, 
dated  Oct.  29,  1921,  reported  the  attempt 
made  to  bomb  the  residence  of  the  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  in  Paris  and,  after  refer- 
ring to  what  it  called  "  the  impending 
judicial  murder  of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti," 
said: 

A  sublime  triumph  of  international  solidarity 
has  been  achieved  on  behalf  of  two  obscure  and 
hitherto  unknown  workers;  there  has  thundered 
from  across  the  Atlantic  the  imperious  mandate 
of  class-conscious  labor,  "  Sacco  and  Vanzetti 
shall  not  die." 

In  order  to  influence  the  Judge  before 
whom  the  case  of  these  two  men  was  pend- 
ing on  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  American 
representatives  in  France,  in  Italy  and  in 
other  foreign  countries  were  threatened 
and  attacked,  strikes  were  to  be  called  here 
at  home,  and  "  vigorous  resolutions  "  were 
sent  to  the  Judge.  Suppose  you  were  on 
trial  and  men  threatened  the  Court  if  he 
failed  to  send  you  to  the  electric  chair! 
It  is  just  as  reasonable  to  bring  pressure 
for  conviction  as  it  is  for  acquittal.  In 
either  case  it  is  an  attempt  to  substitute 
force  for  an  orderly  procedure  under  the 
Constitution. 

But  that  is  syndicalism  running  rampant. 
A  milder  and  more  familiar  illustration  of 
syndicalist  tactics  is  found  in  the  use  of 
strikes  to  intimidate  the  Government.  In 
the  Fall  of  1916  the  railroad  men  threat- 
ened to  strike  unless  an  eight-hour  law  was 
passed.  Intimidated  by  the  threats  of  the 
men  and  their  organizations,  Congress 
passed  the  Adamson  law.  Later  the  roads 
passed  under  Government  control,  but 
were  returned  to  the  companies  under  the 
Esch-Cummins  act.  This  act  provided  fot 
the  appointment  of  a  labor  board  of  nine 
members  to  have  jurisdiction  over  the  re- 
lations of  the  roads  and  their  employes. 
Three  of  the  members  are  nominated  by 
labor,  three  by  the  roads,  and  three  repre- 
sent the  public;  and  it  is  notable  that  the 
employes  opposed  with  all  their  might  the 
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provision  in  the  law  for  these  three  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  at  large.  They 
wanted  the  board  to  be  a  dickering  body 
only.  The  idea  of  having  three  men 
whose  concern  should  be  the  general  wel- 
fare was  not  welcome  at  all. 

This  board  rendered  one  decision  for  an 
increase  of  wages  that  became  effective  in 
1920.  Then  in  1921  it  ordered  a  decrease. 
The  order  was  followed  by  threats  of  a 
strike.  Whether  the  board's  decision  had 
been  just  or  unjust  concerns  us  not  at  all. 
The  fact  that  cannot  be  overemphasized  is 
that,  .regardless  of  the  merits  of  the  conten- 
tions of  the  men,  such  a  strike  would  have 
been  a  syndicalistic  strike — one  that  had 
for  its  object  the  forcing  of  favorable 
governmental  action,  quasi- judicial  action 
at  that,  by  the  use  of  economic  pressure 
against  the  people  of  the  land. 

What,  then,  of  the  Adamson  law? 

The  same  answer.  It  was  syndicalist 
tactics  that  procured  the  passage  of  that 
law. 

It  is  not  intended,  of  course,  to  charge 
that  the  railroad  workers  who  voted  for  a 
strike  on  either  occasion  were  conscious 
syndicalists.  On  the  contrary,  probably 
very  few  of  them  have  any  acquaintance 
with  the  word  or  the  doctrine  for  which  it 
stands.  But,  as  the  courts  frequently  hold, 
a  man's  intent  must  be  determined  by  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  the  forces 
which  he  puts  into  operation;  or,  to  put  it 
differently,  a  man  is  presumed  to  intend 
the  natural  results  of  his  acts.  And  so, 
whether  they  realized  it  or  not,  the  rail- 
road   workers    invited    judgment    of   their 


threatened  strike  according  to  its  surround- 
ing conditions  and  its  inevitable  conse- 
quences. That  judgment  would  necessarily 
have  been  that  they  had  headed  out  into 
the  stream,  perhaps  without  recognizing  it, 
and  were  bound  for  the  land  of  the  syndi- 
calists. 

If  the  railroad  workers  are  ignorant  of 
these  things,  it  is  different  with  the  I.  W. 
W.,  for  they  say  in  one  of  their  papers: 

Perhaps  the  most  inspiring  demonstration  ever 
seen  in  this  country  of  the  omnipotence  of  labor 
when  it  is  united  and  determined  was  staged  by 
the  railroad  workers  in  1916.  *  *  *  Con- 
gress came  down  like  Davy  Crockett's  coon,  and 
the  railway  men  got  their  Adamson  law  within 
the  time  limit  they  had  set.  That  was  a  revolu- 
tionary event.  The  spirit  of  the  workers  was 
revolutionary. 

The  menace  lies  not  in  the  organization 
known  as  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World;  it  lies  in  the  possible  acceptance  of 
its  teachings,  more  or  less  unconsciously, 
by  other  workers  and  other  organizations 
who  fail  to  understand  the  real  scope  and 
purport  of  these  doctrines.  Fully  realiz- 
ing this,  the  I.  W.  W.  are  now  "  boring 
from  the  inside  "  and  working  under  some 
other  guise  than  their  own.  They  are 
more  dangerous  thus  than  when  they  bold- 
ly proclaim  themselves. 

Viewed  from  any  sane  standpoint,  I. 
W.  W.ism  is  a  virulent  thing,  with  which 
every  American  ought  to  be  familiar.  To 
meet  it  we  must  understand  it.  To  con- 
tend with  it  we  must  be  armed  with  knowl- 
edge. For  indifference  never  preserved  an 
ideal  and  ignorance  never  gave  birth  to 
progress. 


AFFAIRS  IN  SIBERIA 


IN  Vladivostok,  the  Government  headed  by 
Spiridon  Merkulov  successfully  weathered  a 
serious  crisis,  the  outcome  of  which  was  wholly 
uncertain  at  the  beginning  of  June.  Advices  re- 
ceived by  the  Chita  Government  representatives 
at  Washington  on  June  4  indicated  that  a  coup 
against  the  Merkulov  Government  had  been  at- 
tempted, following  the  President's  attempt  to  dis- 
solve the  Constituent  Assembly.  Later  informa- 
tion threw  light  on  the  situation.  The  Assem- 
bly refused  to  dissolve,  repudiated  Merkulov  and 
his  Government  and  attempted  to  form  a  new 
Government.  The  arrest  of  Merkulov  was  or- 
dered, but  the  latter  fortified  himself  within  his 
home,  the  navy  and  a  considerable  number  of 
Kappel  troops  rallied  to  his  defense,  and  he 
finally  managed  to  regain  power,  after  General 
Diedrichs,  who  had  the  support  of  the  rebellious 


Parliament,  refused  the  Presidency  and  swung 
his  influence  to  the  aid  of  Merkulov.  The  final 
result  was  announced  by  the  following  dispatch 
received  in  Washington  on  June  13:  "The  revolt 
against  the  Priamur  Government  did  not  meet 
the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  population 
,  or  the  army,  and  the  entire  forces  of  the  navy 
remained  with  the  Government,  On  Sunday, 
June  11,  the  revolt  ended,  and  on  Monday  all 
the  Government  departments  and  offices  renewed 
their  work."  How  great  a  part  the  benevolent 
neutrality  of  the  Japanese  military  command  at 
Vladivostok  played  in  this  result  was  not  revealed. 
Just  before  this  latest  crisis  began,  Japan  had 
accepted  proposals  from  the  Merkulov  Govern- 
ment to  negotiate  regarding  the  status  of  the 
fisheries  question,  which  has  been  a  sore  point  to 
the  Russians  of  the  Maritime  Province. 
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THE  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Coronado  Coal  case,  announced 
by  Chief  Justice  Taft  on  June  5, 
1922,  is  even  more  significant  than  that  of 
the  now  famous  Danbury  Hatters'  case. 
The  Coronado  case  had  its  beginning  in  the 
fight  for  the  open  shop,  and  it  involved  the 
question  of  the  extent  to  which  labor 
unions  may  be  held  liable  under  the  Sher- 
man Anti-Trust  act.  The  Supreme  Court 
decision  confirmed  an  earlier  decision  in 
the  same  case  made  on  Nov.  22,  1917,  by 
the  United  States  District  Court  sitting  at 
Forth  Smith,  Ark.,  seeking  to  establish  this 
principle  of  blanket  liability.  Thus  the 
circle  begun  by  the  application  of  the 
blanket  injunction,  first  used  by  our  courts 
in  the  Pullman  Car  strike  of  1894,  was 
completed,  and  labor  unions  as  a  whole 
have  thereby  been  placed  in  a  serious  posi- 
tion of  responsibility  for  all  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  damages  done  by  their  individ- 
ual members. 

To  understand  the  Coronado  case  it  is 
necessary  to  fill  in  the  historic  background. 
The  scene  was  the  Hartford  Valley  of 
Arkansas.  The  time  was  in  1914,  when 
similar  disorders  were  being  enacted  in 
Colorado  on  a  larger  stage.  The  chief 
actors  in  the  Arkansas  Valley  drama  were 
the  Bache-Denman  Coal  Company  and  its 
former  employes,  then  locked  out,  who 
were  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America. 

The  Bache-Denman  Company  was  or- 
ganized in  1903  to  mine  coal  in  Arkansas. 
It  acquired  valuable  properties  not  far 
from  Fort  Smith  and  opened  several  mines. 
One  of  these,  Mine  No.  4,  was  located  at 
Prairie  Creek.  Another,  the  Coronado, 
was  near  by.  Mr.  Bache,  chief  owner  of 
the  company,  was  absent  most  of  the  time; 
the  bu&iness  was  managed  by  a   superin- 


tendent. Until  1914  the  mines  were  oper- 
ated with  union  labor.  After  numerous 
troubles  with  the  unions  Mr.  Bache  de- 
cided in  1914  to  run  an  open  shop,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  be  less  expensive, 
even  if  he  paid  union  wages,  because  of  the 
many  vexatious  demands  of  the  unions. 
This  decision  was  reached  in  March,  1914. 

Immediate  preparations  were  made  to 
protect  the  mines  with  armed  guards. 
Rifles  and  ammunition  were  bought, 
searchlights  were  put  on  the  shaft  and 
tipple,  and  a  contract  was  made  with  the 
Burns  Detective  Agency  to  send  "  four  or 
five  reliable  watchmen."  On  April  4  an 
attempt  was  made  to  open  the  mines  on 
the  open-shop  basis,  and  Mr.  Bache  left 
Prairie  Creek  for  Fort  Smith,  where  he 
remained  until  the  tragedy  occurred  a  few 
days  later. 

On  April  6  a  committee  from  about  a 
thousand  miners  and  citizens  of  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Hartford  waited  on  Super- 
intendent Cameron  and  asked  him  to  "  pull 
the  fires "  and  close  the  mines.  About 
the  same  time  a  fight  occurred  with  Barnes, 
one  of  the  armed  guards.  A  little  later 
another  committee  from  the  miners  and 
citizens,  now  gathered  at  a  school  house 
near  by,  waited  on  the  superintendent,  and 
he  agreed  to  pull  the  fires  and  close  the 
mines.  Scarcely  had  the  work  of  pulling 
the  fires  begun,  however,  when  a  riot  was 
started,  in  which  several  men  were  beaten, 
the  guards  being  the  worst  sufferers.  The 
tipple  was  fired  in  the  course  of  the  riot, 
but  a  rain  put  it  out. 

Court  Injunction  Defied 

An  injunction  from  the  Federal  Judge 
at  Fort  Smith  was  now  secured  against  the 
miners,  armed  guards  were  put  on  the 
property,  deputy  marshals  were  sent  to  see 
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that  the  injunction  was  obeyed,  and  an- 
other attempt  was  made  to  run. the  mines. 
From  that  time  until  July  17,  when  a 
battle  with  a  few  fatalities  occurred,  the 
feeling  was  intense.  In  a  suit  to  be  men- 
tioned later  the  operators  charged  that 
Peter  Stewart,  President  of  District  No.  21, 
said:  "  Damn  that  injunction!  The  Govern- 
ment is  against  us,  but  the  people  are  for 
us,  and  we  won't  let  that  mine  run."  It 
was  clearly  proved  that  Holt,  Secretary  of 
the  union,  bought  rifles  and  shipped  them 
in,  though  it  was  also  proved  that  this 
action  was  not  approved  by  some  of  the 
higher  officials,  and  that  at  least  one  con- 
signment of  arms  was  shipped  out  of  Hart- 
ford.* On  the  other  hand  the  defense 
charged  that  the  guards,  one  of  whom  wa^ 
an  ex-convict  and  the  others  of  bad  char- 
acter, insulted  schoolgirls  and  terrorized 
the  comnmnity.  On  July  12,  the  Sundav 
night  preceding  the  big  battle  of  Julv  17. 
somebody  "  shot  up  "  Frogtown,  a  miners' 
camp  half  a  mile  from  No.  4.  The  plain- 
tiffs charged  that  this  was  a  "  faked " 
shooting,  gotten  up  by  the  union  miners, 
who  told  the  people  that  it  was  done  by 
the  guards  and  "'  scabs "  in  the  hope  of 
arousing  public  feeling  against  them.  The 
defense  charged  that  it  was  done  by  the 
guards  because  a  bootlegger  refused  to 
sell  them  whisky.  Three  days  later  the 
three  deputy  United  States  marshals  who 
had  been  stationed  there  were  withdrawn. 

The  so-called  battle  of  July  17  began 
early  in  the  morning  at  Prairie  Creek  witli 
an  attack  upon  Mine  No.  4.  The  guards 
and  non-union  employes  resisted  for  a 
while,  but  were  outflanked  and  fled.  In 
the  course  of  the  battle  the  tipple  was 
fired  and  the  mine  dynamited.  Two  days 
later  two  non-union  miners  were  killed  by 
an  unknown  person.  July  20  the  Coro- 
nado  mine  was  attacked,  and  partly  de- 
stroyed. While  these  disorders  were  in 
progress  a  board  member  of  the  union 
appealed  to  the  Federal  Court,  but  Judge 
Frank  Youmans  said  that  it  was  a  local 
affair  and  referred  him  to  the  Sheriff. 
The  Sheriff  said  that  the  injunction  issued 

*The  testimony  introduced  in  connection  with 
tlio^e  transactions  throws  a  curious  light  on 
business  morality.  A  letter  was  read  from  the 
agrent  of  the  concern  supplying:  the  war  mate- 
rial which  showed  that  the  company  was  "  neu- 
tral, supplying-  both  sides.  The  agent  cau- 
tioned his  superiors  to  keep  this  a  secret,  so 
that  they  might  continue  to  stand  well  with 
both    sides    in    business    matters. 


by  the  Federal  Court  had  taken  it  out  of 
his  hands,  and  he  did  nothing. 

Later,  the  Federal  Court  began  prosecu- 
tions for  violations  of  the  injunction 
against  interfering  with  the  company,  and 
ten  of  the  accused  men,  including  Peter 
Stewart  and  several  officials  and  members 
of  the  union,  pleaded  guilty,  or  were  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  jail  (Sept.  1). 
The  fines  ranged  from  $500  to  $1,000,  and 
the  jail  sentences  from  three  months  to 
two  years.  But  the  troubles  did  not  stop 
here.  On  Oct.  28  an  attack  was  made  on 
two  United  States  marshals,  and  the  house 
occupied  by  them  was  burned  after  they 
had  fled.  Three  days  later  four  men  held 
up  a  deputy  marshal  and  released  three 
prisoners  whom  he  had  arrested  on  a 
bench  warrant.  Federal  troops  were  now 
brought  in  and  remained  until  January, 
1915,  when  they  were  sent  off  to  the  Mexi- 
can border.  A  few  non-union  miners  were 
imported  while  the  troops  were  there.  The 
convicted  miners  appealed  to  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  at  St.  Louis,  but  the  ac- 
tion of  the  lower  court  was  sustained.  The 
United  Mine  Workers  now  appealed  for 
clemency,  and  by  March,  1917,  all  were 
free,  either  having  paid  the  penalty,  been 
paroled,  or  pardoned  (including  Peter 
Stewart)    by   President  Wilson. 

Practically  no  mining  was  done  at  any 
of  the  mines  after  the  trouble  began.  They 
remained  idle  until  March  and  September, 
1915,  when  the  leases  of  the  company  were 
canceled. 

The  Fight  for  Damages 

Labor  unions  have  steadily  refused  to 
incorporate,  largely  to  escape  joint  and 
corporate  liability.  In  the  celebrated  Dan- 
bury  Hatters'  case  (Loewe  vs.  Lawler)  the 
plaintiff  brought  suit,  not  against  the 
union  which  had  declared  the  boycott,  but 
against  certain  members  of  the  union  as  in- 
dividuals. In  Arkansas  the  same  lawyers 
who  had  conducted  the  Danbury  Hatters' 
case  brought  suit  for  their  clients  against 
the  L^nited  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
against  District  No.  21  of  this  order  and 
the  officers  thereof,  against  twenty-seven 
local  unions  and  their  officers,  and  sixty- 
five  individuals,  some  of  whom  were  mem- 
bers of  the  union  while  some  were  not. 
The  suit  was  first  filed  September,  1914, 
and    the    plaintiff    asked    for    $1,250,000 
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damages  under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
act.  Judge  Youmans  sustained  the  demur- 
rer of  the  defendants  that  the  acts  com- 
plained of  did  not  constitute  interference 
with  interstate  commerce,  and  dismissed 
the  case.  On  appeal  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  at  St.  Louis  reversed  the  decision 
of  the  lower  court  and  remanded  the  case 
for  trial  (July,  1916).  Judge  Youmans 
then  asked  to  be  excused,  and  Judge  James 
D.  Elliott  of  South  Dakota  took  his  place. 
The  plaintiffs  now  amended  their  case, 
and  it  was  finally  brought  to  trial  Oct. 
23,  1917,  and  concluded  Nov,  22. 

In  the  last  trial  the  damages  sought 
amounted  to  $2,222,000.  The  chief  items 
were:  Physical  property  destroyed,  $250,- 
000;  cancellation  of  leases,  $500,000; 
losses  in  profits  from  Oct.  1,  1916,  to  Nov. 
1,  1917,  on  the  basis  of  $1.10  profit  per 
ton,  $600,000.  The  last  item  was  not  added 
to  those  for  which  triple  damages  were 
asked  under  the  Sherman  law.  As  in  the 
original  case,  the  suit  was  directed  against 
John  P.  White  and  other  officials  of  the 
unions  and  against  the  unions  and  indi- 
viduals as  mentioned  above.  The  specific 
charge  against  these  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals was  that  they  had  conspired  with 
union  coal  operators  and  "  certain  other 
persons "  to  destroy  the  property  of  all 
non-union  coal  operators  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  competition  of  non-union  mines 
with  union  mines  and  so  interfere  with  in- 
terstate- commerce.  In  pursuance  of  this 
policy,  said  the  plaintiffs,  "  they  have  de- 
stroyed our  property,  rendered  us  bank- 
rupt, blown  up  our  tipples,  and  dynamited 
our  slopes." 

The  plaintiffs  charged  that  a  conspiracy 
to  destroy  non-union  competition  had  ex- 
isted since  1898.  In  support  of  this  charge 
they  offered  stacks  of  documentary  evi- 
dence, consisting  of  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  of  the  union,  files  of  the  Miners' 
Journal,  1892-1916,  records  of  the  miners' 
conventions  and  wage  conferences,  1898- 
1916,  district  and  local  records,  and  con- 
tracts with  operators.  The  wage  confer- 
ences, wage  agreements  and  the  like,  since 
1898,  the  plaintiffs  held,  were  acts  of  con- 
spiracy, and  the  way  they  were  carried  out 
was  offered  to  show  the  purpose  for  which 
they  existed.  For  example,  there  were  agree- 
ments to  unionize  the  West  Virginia  fields 


and    the     operators    complained     of     the 
failure  to  do  this. 

In  the  first  trial  the  defense  had  ob- 
jected to  the  production  of  such  evidence 
on  the  ground  that  the  miners'  union  was 
not  a  legal  entity,  that  it  was  a  private  or- 
ganization, and  could  not  be  compelled  to 
produce  its  private  records,  which  might 
incriminate  it  and  render  it  liable  for  dam- 
ages. This  contention  was  upheld  by 
Judge  Youmans,  but  his  ruling  was  re- 
versed in  the  Court  of  Appeals.  Evidence 
was  now  produced  from  the  records  and 
the  Miners'  Journal.  The  Treasurer's 
books  were  used  to  show  that  the  union 
was  financially  a  powerful  organization — 
it  had  $2,674,134  in  the  treasury.  Presi- 
dent White's  speech,  made  in  1916,  was 
quoted  to  show  that  it  controlled  500,000 
men.  The  use  of  funds  to  pay  the 
fines  of  the  men  convicted  after  the 
troubles  in  1914  was  cited  to  show  that 
the  union  approved  of  violence.  Further 
proof  of  complicity  was  offered  in  ex- 
tracts from  the  Journal,  which  sympa- 
thized with  the  men,  though  nothing  was 
read  directly  approving  of  violence,  and 
in  the  alleged  fact  that  the  officers  of  the 
union  never  exercised  disciplinary  powers 
against  members  who  had  violated  the  law. 
The  evidence  that  members  of  the  union 
were  responsible  for  the  violence  in  the 
Hartford  Valley  trouble  of  1914  con- 
sisted of  sworn  statements  of  eyewit- 
nesses. About  sixteen  days  of  the  trial 
were  consumed  by  the  plaintiff. 

How  Liability  Was  Established 

The  defense  entered  a  blanket  denial  of 
all  the  charges.  The  acts  of  violence  in 
the  Hartford  Valley,  they  said,  were  not 
the  acts  of  the  union,  but  the  acts  of  an 
outraged  community,  which  sought  to  rid 
itself  of  armed  guards  and  "  scabs  "  who 
were  insulting  women  and  terrorizing  the 
community.  Nobody  knew  who  had  de- 
stroyed Mine  No.  4.  Evidence  was  offered 
to  show  that  the  Coronado  mine  was  de- 
stroyed by  employes  of  the  company.  On 
the  matter  of  the  alleged  conspiracy  to  de- 
stroy competition  by  unionizing  the  mines, 
they  declared  that,  if  there  were  any  guilt 
in  this,  then  the  plaintiffs  were  partners 
in  the  guilt,  for  they  had  attended  wage 
conferences  and  signed  wage  agreements. 
However,   the  great  mass  of  the  evidence 
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offered  by  the  plaintiff  on  this  point  had 
already  been  ruled  out  as  having  no  bear- 
ing on  this  particular  case.  Yet  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  a  few  days  after  the 
jury  rendered  their  verdict  in  this  case  the 
Supreme  Court  held  (Hitchman  Coal  and 
Coke  Company  vs.  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America)  that  the  effort  to  get  the 
employes  to  violate  their  agreement  with 
their  employers  in  joining  the  union  was 
"  a  common-law  conspiracy  in  unreason- 
able restraint  of  trade  "  and  sustained  an 
injunction  against  it.  The  defense  finished 
its  case  in  three  days. 

In  his  charge  to  the  jury  Judge  Elliott 
made  several  important  rulings  and  inter- 
pretations of  law.  If  the  jury  found,  he 
said,  that  the  property  had  been  destroyed 
by  an  outraged  community,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  interfering  with  interstate  com- 
merce, but  to  rid  itself  of  armed  guards 
because  of  conduct  making  their  presence 
intolerable,  then  the  verdict  should  be  for 
the  defense.  But  if  it  appeared  that  the 
community  had  been  aroused  to  action 
against  the  guards  by  acts  of  the  union 
miners  done  in  furtherance  of  the  alleged 
conspiracy,  then  the  miners  should  be  held 
liable  for  the  acts  which  they  had  incited. 
He  further  ruled  that  if  the  property  of 
the  Bache-Denman  Company  was  destroyed 
as  a  result  of  the  conspiracy  between  two 
members  of  the  union  or  between  two 
members  of  the  union  and  others,  then  the 
organization,  international,  district  and 
local,  and  individual  members  should  be 
held  responsible.  In  other  words,  the 
miners'  union,  a  sort  of  federal  organiza- 
tion, was  an  entity  and  was  responsible  in 
all  its  parts  for  the  acts  of  any  two  mem- 
bers of  any  part  of  this  entity.  To  estab- 
lish guilt  it  was  not  necessary  to  prove  a 
conspiracy  by  direct  statements,  but  it 
could  be  proved  by  a  series  of  circum- 
stances or  a  concert  of  action  toward  an 
unlawful  purpose.  In  his  opinion  the  evi- 
dence proved  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  but 
he  gave  no  instructions  for  a  verdict  of 
guilty.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for 
$200,000  actual  damages,  which,  when 
trebled  under  the  Sherman  act.  became 
$600,000.  A  few  days  later  the  plaintiffs 
brought  suit  for  $120,600  interest  on  the 
award.  The  Pennsylvania  Mining  Com- 
pany, which  had  been  waiting  to  see  the 
result,  now   brought  suit  for  $600,000  to 


recoup  it  for  similar  damages  suffered,  and 
secured  judgment. 

The  most  startling,  not  to  say  revolu- 
tionary, thing  m  Judge  Elliott's  instruc- 
tions was  that  a  union  may  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  concerted  acts  of  any 
two  of  its  members.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  go  further  than  this  in  establishing  the 
principle  of  blanket  liability.  It  simply 
meant  that  a  great  national  organization, 
such  as  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, might  be  held  liable  for  the  act  of 
two  individuals  in  some  remote  comer  of 
the  country,  whether  really  approving  of 
such  acts  or  not. 

On  appeal,  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
at  St.  Louis  sustained  the  decision  of  the 
lower  court,  but  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
versed the  decision  and  remanded  the  case 
for  a  new  trial.  In  some  respects  the  de- 
cision in  this  case  is  like  that  in  the  famous 
Dred  Scott  case.  After  having  announced 
the  decision  of  the  court  that  it  had  no 
jurisdiction  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  Chief 
Justice  Taney  delivered  himself  at  great 
length  on  the  inferior  position  of  the  negro 
and  on  the  lack  of  power  in  Congress  to 
govern  territories.  In  the  same  way,  after 
he  had  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court 
that  there  had  been  no  conspiracy  to  inter- 
fere with  interstate  commerce,  which  might 
have  been  stated  in  a  few  lines,  Chief  Jus- 
tice Taft  proceeded  to  describe  how  the 
miners  "  assaulted  the  union  guards,  took 
the  guns  away,  and  so  injured  several  of 
the  employes  that  four  or  five  had  to  be 
sent  to  a  hospital,"  and  how  they  had 
finally  captured  the  tipple  and  planted  a 
flag  there  with  the  inscription,  *'  This  is  a 
union  man's  country."  Further  than  this, 
they  had  assaulted  officers,  taken  prisoners 
from  them,  and  put  the  prisoners  to  death. 

CO.NFIRMED    BY   SuPREME    CoURT 

Having  disposed  of  this  side  of  the  case,' 
the  Chief  Justice  then  turned  to  the  legal 
liability  of  union  organizations.  This  he 
found  first  in  Sections  7  and  8  of  the  Sher- 
man act.  which  makes  "  corporations  and 
associations  existing  under  or  authorized  " 
by  law  liable  for  damages.  Not  satisfied 
with  this,  he  turned  to  "  equitable  proced- 
ure," and  declared: 

It  would  be  unfortunate  if  an  organization 
with  as  great  power  as  this  international  union 
has  in  the  raising  of  large  funds  and  directing' 
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the  conduct  of  400,000  members  in  carrying  on, 
in  a  wide  territory,  industrial  controversies  and 
strikes,  out  of  which  so  much  unlawful  injury 
to  private  rights  is  possible,  could  assemble  its 
assets  to  be  used  therein  free  from  liability  for 
injuries  by  torts  committed  in  course  of  such 
strikes.  To  remand  persons  injured  to  a  suit 
against  each  of  the  400,000  members  to  recover 
damages  and  to  levy  on  his  share  of  the  strike 
fund    would  be  to  leave  them  remediless. 

He  then  speaks  of  the  "  primary  impor 
tance,  in  the  working  out  of  justice,"  of 
"  protecting  individuals  and  society  from 
possibility  of  oppression  and  injury  in 
their  lawful  rights  from  the  existence  of 
such  powerful  entities  as  trade  unions " 
and  concludes  that  the  unions  must  be 
suable. 

Though  the  court  regretted  that  it  could 
not  find  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  liable  under  the  Sherman  act,  it 
declared  that  District  No.  21  was  liable, 
and  remanded  the  case  for  a  new  trial. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  unanimous 
verdict  of  so  august  a  body,  the  layman 
must  be  pardoned  for  making  a  few  re- 
marks, not  to  say  criticisms,  on  the  de- 
cision. The  statement  in  regard  to  vio- 
lence on  the  part  of  the  miners  does  not 
seem  to  be  much,  if  any,  overdrawn.  But, 
while  we  hear  much  of  the  culpability  of 
Stewart,  Slankard  and  others,  we  hear 
nothing  about  the  violation  of  a  contract 
by  the  coal  company  to  use  only  union 
men,  and  little  about  the  Burns  detectives 
and  the  "  reliable  "  guards  whom  the  com- 
pany had  brought  there. 

In  turning  to  "  equitable  procedure " 
as  the  legal  basis  for  the  suability  of  a 
union,  the  Chief  Justice  did  not  tell  the 
public  that  this  was  taken  over  from  the 
Taff-Vale  decision  rendered  by  an  English 
court  in  1901,  and  that  Parliament  at  once 
changed  the  common  law  so  as  to  make 
another  such  decision  impossible.  Neither 
did  the  Chief  Justice,  while  telling  the 
public  of  the  sinister  power  possible  in 
such  large  and  wealthy  organizations  as 
trade  unions,  tell  it  of  other  sinister  powers 
which  have  long  been  more  than  a  possi- 
bility. He  did  not  tell  the  public  that 
the  common  law  still  allows  the  operators 
to  rob  it  by  arbitrarily  advancing  the  price 
of  coal  at  any  time. 

The  court  is  given  to  citing  precedents. 
On  this  the  Chief  Justice  might  have  cited 
the  advance  of  $1  a  ton  on  coal  after  the 
great  strike  of  1902,  by  which  the  opera- 


tors are  said  to  have  netted  a  profit  of 
$300,000,000  in  ten  years,  while  giving 
the  miners  only  32  cents  of  the  $1  advance; 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  ten  years,  they  made 
another  advance  of  25  cents,  of  which  the 
miners  got  only  10  cents.  Another  prece- 
dent which  the  Chief  Justice  might  have 
cited  was  the  act  of  "  generous  patriotism  " 
by  which  the  operators  agreed  to  reduce 
the  price  in  1917,  when  the  war  began,  and 
thus  surrender  profits  of  $150,000,000  a 
year,  and  he  might  have  added  that  Secre- ' 
tary  Baker  denounced  the  new  price  as 
"*  exorbitant,  unjust  and  oppressive."  Still 
another  precedent  he  might  have  cited  is 
the  charge  of  Senator  Calder  that  the  coal 
men,  including  middlemen  and  lessors, 
mulcted  the  American  people  of  $1,500,- 
000,000  in  1920,  and  that  a  prominent 
operator,  in  denying  this,  admitted  that  the 
excess  profits  may  have  amounted  to 
$600,000,000.  A  particularly  striking 
precedent  he  might  have  cited  is  the  ad- 
vance made  by  the  operators  after  a  strike 
some  twelve  years  ago  lasting  all  Summer 
in  the  very  district  of  Arkansas  where  the 
Coronado  case  originated.  My  own  recol- 
lection of  this  is  very  vivid,  for  my  part 
of  the  new  tax  was  $18,  enough  to  buy 
a  decent  overcoat  in  those  days.  Also, 
he  might  have  reminded  the  public  that 
the  Bache-Denman  Company  based  its 
claims  for  damages  in  part  upon  losses 
in  profits  amounting  to  $1.10  per  ton. 

Just  one  other  thing  the  Chief  Justice 
might  have  told  the  public:  that,  while  the 
law  shields  it  from  any  "  oppressive  "  ac- 
tion by  the  miners  who  began  the  great 
coal  strike  of  1922,  it  does  not  relieve  it 
of  a  blanket  liability  to  be  taxed  by  the 
operators  for  the  recovery  of  all  losses 
plus  some  extra  profits. 

It  is  true  that  the  court  has  not  gone 
quite  as  far  as  Judge  Elliott  went  in  trying 
to  establish  the  doctrine  of  the  blanket  lia- 
bility of  the  unions,  but  the  railroad 
brotherhoods  must  be  wondering  if  it  does 
not  apply  to  them.  The  public  also  knows 
that  long  before  this  doctrine  of  blanket 
liability  was  brought  out  the  Government 
took  hold  of  the  railroads  and  protected 
ii  against  oppressive  action  by  the  unions. 
Still  one  other  thing  the  public  knows, 
that,  while  the  trade  unions  may  some  time 
have  been  guilty  of  oppressive  acts  against 
which   the    law    is    henceforth   to    restrain 
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them,  the  operators  and  dealers  are  still  a 
law  unto  themselves,  as  the  facts  recited 
above  show.  What  it  wants  to  know  is 
why  the  sauce  which  is  good  for  the  goose 
is  not  also  good  for  the  gander.  Also,  it 
would  like  to  know  when  this  system  of 
brigandage  is  going  to  be  ended. 

Editorial  Note 

In  direct  action  to  the  Supreme  Court  decision, 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  convention 
at  Cincinnatti,  on  June  14  voted  to  appoint  a 
p  committee  to  frame  a  policy  looking  toward  the 
vetoing  by  Congress  of  Supreme  Court  decrees 
of  this  kind,  which  overrule  Federal  legislation 
on  the  ground  of  lack  of  constitutionality.  This 
action  was  taken  after  the  convention  had  heard 
and  enthusiastically  applauded  an  impassioned 
speech  by  Senator  La  Follette  denouncing  the 
Supreme  Court  in  general,  and  Chief  Justice 
Taft  in  particular,  upon  this  ground. 

On  the  other  hand,  Henry  S.  Drinker  Jr.  of 
Philadelphia,  counsel  for  the  Coronado  Coal  Com- 
pany, on  June  18  declared  that  the  decision 
should  take  from  Samuel  Gompers,  President  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  from 
the  unions  generally,  one  of  their  main  grounds 
of  complaint  against  the  court  for  what  Mr. 
Gompers  has  characterized  as  their  unfair  attitude 
to  labor,  in  special  regard  to  the  application  of 
anti-strike  injunctions.  Speaking  as  the  official 
representative  of  the  Coronado  Company,  Mr. 
Drinker  said: 

"  Now  that  labor  unions  are  legally  liable  for 
damages  which  they  cause,  it  would  seem  that 
the  courts  would  be  much  less  likely  to  grant 
injunctions,  since  after  the  commission  of  the 
act  there  is  a  ready  and  adequate  remedy.  A 
considerable  part  of  Mr.  Gompers's  public  utter- 
ances in  recent  years  has  been  devoted  to  berat- 
ing the  courts  for  what  he  contends  is  their 
unfair  attitude  toward  labor,  his  most  prevalent 
charge  being  relative  to  the  issuance  of  injunc- 
tions, which  he  contends  would  not  have  been 
issued  if  the  defendants  had  been  capitalists. 

"  While  contending  that  labor  unions  were 
totally  immune  from  suits  for  damages  and  their 
funds  exempt  from  liability  for  injuries  caused 
by  their  members,  Mr.  Gompers  at  the  same  time 
has  maintained  that  there   should   be  applied  to 


the  unions  the  same  rule  as  would  be  applicable 
if  they  were  in  fact  legally  responsible. 

"  Labor  unions  have  become  responsible  under 
the  law.  Now  when  an  employer  comes  into  a 
Federal  court  applying  for  an  injunction  he  can 
no  longer  contend  that  the  defendants  are 
legally  irresponsible,  since  they  can  answer  that 
they  are  a  responsible  body  with  adequate  funds 
which,  if  the  threatened  damage  occur,  may  be 
made  to  answer  for  it. 

"In  the  case,  therefore,  of,  labor  unions  which 
are  managed  by  officers  who  really  intend  to  be 
law-abiding,  this  decision  should  be  a  benefit 
rather  than  a  burden." 

Ihe  unions  also  showed  an  inclination  to  look 
at  both  sides  of  the  Coronado  decision  and  to 
see  some  advantages  on  either  side.  The  United 
Mine  Workers'  Journal,  the  official  organ  of 
the  union  coal  miners,  declared  editorially  on 
June  20: 

"  If  a  labor  union  can  be  sued,  as  was  decided 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Coronado  case,  then  it  can  also  sue.  If  a  labor 
union  can  sue,  then  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
it  should  not  utilize  the  law  and  the  courts  for 
the  protection  of  itself  and  its  members  and  its 
welfare  against  oppression,  damage,  or  outrage. 
If  the  law  and  the  courts  afford  a  means  by 
which  union-busting  employers  may  harass,  tor- 
ment and  oppress  unions  and  working  people, 
then  unions  and  working  people  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  use  the  same  weapons  against  that  class 
of  employers. 

"  Coal  operators  secure  injunctions  to  prevent 
strikes.  Labor  unions  could  secure  injunctions 
to  prevent  lockouts.  Numerous  coal  companies 
have  sued  the  union  for  heavy  damages  for 
things  that  happened  during  strikes.  Unions 
could  sue  such  employers  for  damages  for  things 
they  do  to  their  employes.  Without  any  legal 
right  whatever,  some  employers  evict  families  of 
workingmen  from  their  homes  and  set  them  and 
their  household  goods  out  upon  the  roadside  to 
be  destroyed  by  rain  and  weather.  Who  will  say 
that  damage  suits  could  not  be  filed  against  such 
employers  under  such  circumstances?  " 

The  union  organ  urged  all  its  members  to  read 
the  decision  from  start  to  finish,  referring  to  it 
as  "  perhaps  the  most  important  and  far-reaching 
decision  ever  rendered  in  a  labor  case  by  a  court 
in  this  country." 


THE  LAST  OF  THE 
URAL  COSSACKS 

By  Rheta  Childe  Dorr 

Author    of    "  Inside    the    Russian    Revolution,"     "  The 
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The  dramatic  story  of  the  exodus  of  the  Ural  Cossacks  from  their 
homes  and  of  their  flight  from  Bolshevist  oppression — A  nation  of 
many  thousands  reduced  to  a  few  hundreds  by  incredible  hardships 


IN  the  little  Slovak  town  of  Komarno, 
not  far  from  where  the  Danube 
makes  a  sharp  turn  southward  to 
Budapest,  there  is  a  group  of  strange  and 
silent  men  who  are  earning  a  meagre  liv- 
ing in  the  fisheries.  They  are  not  at  all 
like  the  Slovaks  or  the  Hungarians  who 
make  up  the  bulk  of  the  population,  and 
they  are  still  less  like  the  blue-eyed 
German-Austrians  of  the  neighborhood. 
Swarthy  of  complexion,  dark  haired,  they 
have  still  features  and  keen,  observant 
eyes.  They  are  rather  short  of  stature,  but 
their  bodies  are  compact  and  muscled  like 
leopards,  and  when  they  walk  it  is  with 
the  military  stride  of  born  soldiers. 

If  you  could  see  them  ride  you  would 
know  them  for  absolute  masters  of  horse, 
for  these  men  are  Cossacks,  almost  the  last 
survivors  of  a  large  community  which  be- 
fore the  war  comprised  the  freest,  happi- 
est and  most  contented  people  in  all 
Russia.  The  last  census  taken  gave  the 
Ural  Cossacks  about  275,000  population, 
but  the  number  was  seriously  lessened  dur- 
ing the  World  War.  The  Bolsheviki  ac- 
counted for  a  good  many  more,  so  it  is 
impossible  to  know  defintely  how  many 
they  were  when  their  complete  eclipse  be- 
gan; perhaps  150,000. 

In  January,  1919,  the  most  courageous 
and  determined  of  the  Ural  Cossacks  de- 
cided that  exile  was  better  than  slow  ex- 
tinction under  the  Soviet  and  the  Che-ka, 
and  started  a  march  out  of  their  fertile 
plain  for  the  safety  of  a  fortress  town  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  But 
the  fortress,  when  they  reached  it,  proved 
no  permanent  refuge  and  they  moved  on, 
through  incredible  adventures,  to  Persia, 
from  ther€>  to  India,  to  Mesopotamia,  and 
from    there,    some    to    Vladivostok,    and 


some,  a  small  group  of  about  fifteen,  to 
the  fishing  village  in  Slovakia.  They 
started  nearly  15,000  strong.  They  finished 
with  170  survivors.  To  find  a  parallel  to 
that  Odyssey  you  will  have  to  turn  to  De 
Quincy's  "  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe,"  and 
even  then  the  Cossack  narrative  gains 
rather  than  loses  in  its  fearful  fascination. 
Ivan  Ivanovitch  Klimov,  late  a  Colonel 
in  the  Czar's  Cossack  army,  now  a  fisher- 
man on  the  Danube,  told  me  the  story 
through  a  long  afternoon  in  a  Prague 
coffee  house.  Maria  Stepanovna  inter- 
preted. Maria  Stepanovna  is  the  daughter 
of  a  distinguished  General  who  during  the 
war  commanded  three  divisions  on  the 
eastern  front.  Now  he  keeps  accounts  in 
a  restaurant,  and  his  daughter  has  a  job 
in  a  bank.  They  would  be  quite  happy  if 
Maria  Stepanovna's  mother  could  have 
lived  long  enough  to  escape  with  them  out 
of  Russia,  but  she  died  of  heart  disease 
and  horror  in  the  Autumn  of  1917. 

Under  the  Czar 

Colonel  Klimov  prefaced  his  story  with 
a  brief  account  of  the  Ural  Cossacks  and 
their  life  in  happy  days.  The  various 
tribes  of  Cossacks,  true  Russians  all,  are 
designated  by  location.  Thus  the  Don  Cos- 
sacks live  in  the  vast  region  watered  by 
the  River  Don  which  empties  into  the  Sea 
of  Azov,  while  the  Dnieper  Cossacks  are 
found  farther  west  and  south,  where  the 
Dnieper  River  winds  to  the  Black  Sea.  The 
Ural  Cossacks  inhabited  a  great  plain  in 
Western  Siberia  immediately  west  of  the 
Khirgiz  Steppe.  South  of  their  plain  lie 
the  sullen  waters  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

For  centuries  the  Ural  Cossacks  fought 
the  nomad  Khirgiz,  fought  them  so  suc- 
cessfully that  their  raids  into  Russia  were 
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halted  at  the  Ural  River,  and  for  these 
great  services  to  the  struggling  empire 
the  early'  Romanoffs  gave  the  Cossacks  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  freedom  and 
preference.  They  had  vast  lands  which 
they  owned  in  common,  together  with  fine 
forests,  mines  and  fisheries.  They  had 
valuable  private  property  in  cattle,  sheep, 
and  splendid  horses.  They  had  few  towns 
of  size,  almost  no  shops  or  bazaars,  and 
no  factories  at  all;  and  yet  they  were 
wealthy,  for,  being  good  farmers,  they  ex- 
ported a  great  deal  of  grain,  many  cattle, 
horses,  hides  and  wool  fleeces.  The 
caviar  from  the  Ural  was  of  superior 
quality,  and  was  a  source  of  large  revenue. 
There  was  no  poverty  among  the  Ural  Cos- 
sacks, for  all  except  movable  property 
was  shared  in  common. 

These  Cossacks  were  self-governing. 
They  had  their  own  laws,  their  own  penal 
code,  their  own  officials,  their  own 
schools,  their  own  system  of  taxation,  in 
a  word,  complete  autonomy.  There  was 
an  Ataman  appointed  from  Petersburg,  but 
his  rule  was  nominal,  the  real  power  re- 
siding in  a  commission  of  elders  elected 
by  universal  man  suffrage.  In  return  for 
this  autonomy  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ural 
had  to  send  every  able-bodied  male  to  the 
Czar's  military  service.  Other  Cossacks 
claimed  certain  exemptions;  the  Ural 
(Cossack  none.  Every  man  was  born  a 
soldier;  this  was  the  first  fact  of  his  life, 
and  he  began  to  prepare  for  duty  as  soon 
a.s  he  could  bestride  a  horse.  When  he 
was  twenty-one  years  old  he  rode  away 
v*ith  the  men  of  his  class  for  the  required 
three  years  and  eight  months  of  service. 
After  that,  if  the  empire  was  at  peace,  he 
was  free  to  return  to  the  steppe  to  farm, 
laise  cattle  or  follow  a  trade. 

The  Ural  Cossack  youths  who  reached 
twenty-one  in  1911  did  not  go  back  to  Si- 
beria in  1914.  Instead,  the  towns  and  the 
villages  and  the  windy  plains  poured  out 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  cavalrymen 
until  the  peace-time  quota  of  three  Ural 
Coss^k  regiments  —  each  numbering  12.- 
000  men — was  increased  to  nine.  There 
was  no  time  lost  in  mounting  and  equio- 
ping  these  regiments,  for  the  Cossacks 
mount,  equip,  arm  and  officer  themselves. 

The  Ural  Cossacks  began  to  fight  the 
day  after  war  was  declared  and  they 
fought  all  through  the  war.  until  the  revo- 


lution and  its  succeeding  chaos  wiped  the 
Russian  Army  out  of  history.  Then  they 
stopped,  reluctantly,  for  the  Bolshevist 
madness  did  not  corrupt  any  Cossack 
brain. 

"  We  accepted  the  revolution,"  said 
Colonel  Klimov,  "  but  without  enthusiasm^ 
because  to  us  the  Czar  was  more  than  our 
commander;  he  was  like  a  kind  father. 
However,  since  the  thing  was  willed  by 
the  Russian  people,  or  appeared  to  be,  we 
were  prepared  to  serve  loyally  under  the 
Provisional  Government.  But  soon  a  lot 
of  strange  officials  appeared  on  the  front, 
and  the  first  thing  they  did  was  to  try  to 
break  up  the  Cossack  regiments  and  to 
distribute  the  men  all  through  the  army. 
This,  of  course,  we  would  not  suffer,  for 
we  lived  and  fought  together  like  a  tribe, 
a  family.  When  the  Bolsheviki  came  into 
power  they  tried  to  press  us  into  the  Red 
Army,  but  this  we  resisted.  We  held  coun- 
cils and  voted  not  to  support  the  Bolshe- 
viki at  all,  but  to  return  to  the  Urals, 
traveling  eastward  with  the  Don  Cossacks, 
who  also  voted  to  return  home. 

The  Flight  From  Bolshevism 

"The  Bolshevist  leaders  refused  to  al- 
low us  to  join  our  kinsmen  of  the  Don, 
and  they  ordered  us  to  abandon  our  arms 
before  entraining.  A  Cossack  abandon  his 
arms!  In  the  history  of  the  world  such 
a  thing  was  never  heard  of.  Two  whole 
regiments  got  away  with  all  their  equip- 
ment, and  the  rest  were  very  successful  in 
concealing  their  arms.  The  arms  were 
tied  to  the  rods  under  the  railway  car- 
riages, hidden  under  hay  and  blankets, 
worn  under  long  coats,  hidden  everywhere. 
It  is  a  good  thing  that  we  did  this,  for 
when  our  first  trains  reached  the  town 
of  Voronezh  we  were  stopped  by  armed 
Bolsheviki.  So  we  left  the  train  and  took 
the  town,  and  after  it  w  as  quite  all  over 
we  went  forward  on  foot." 

This  was  in  December.  1917.  Through 
the  deep  snow,  against  the  bitter  Winter 
weather,  the  regiments  struggled  until  they 
appoached  the  considerable  town  of  Sara- 
tov on  the  Volga.  There  they  had  ex- 
pected to  rest  and  refresh  themselves,  and 
perhaps  to  get  horses  to  replace  those 
taken  from  them  by  the  Bolsheviki.  But 
they  found  the  place  in  the  possession  of 
Red  artillery,  which,  of  course,  being  sim- 
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pie  cavalry,  they  could  not  oppose.  So 
they  hastily  requisitioned  all  the  carts  in 
the  neighborhood,  loaded  them  with  their 
equipment,  and  with  those  men  whose  feet 
were  badly  frost  bitten,  made  a  detour 
around  the  town,  crossed  the  frozen  Volga, 
and  got  safely  away. 

In  their  home  villages  and  communes 
the  Cossacks  took  council  and  voted  never 
t(»  recognize  the  Communist  Government 
which  had  been  set  up  by  armed  force. 
They  elected  a  Provisional  Government  of 
their  own  to  serve  until  a  properly  elected 
constitutional  assembly  for  all  the  Russias 
could  convene.  On  this  basis  the  tribe 
rested  quietly  through  the  Winter,  expect- 
ing in  the  Spring  to  resume  their  farming. 
Many  deputations  of  Bolsheviki  visited 
them,  urging  the  men  to  join  the  Red 
Army,  demanding  that  they  establish 
Soviets,  offering  to  trade  with  them  on 
advantageous  terms.  Consistently  these 
offers  and  demands  were  refused.  The 
Ural  Cossacks  had  always  governed  them- 
selves, and  they  always  would.  The  only 
other  Communists  they  wished  to  join 
forces  with  were  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don, 
now  separated  from  them  by  Bolshevist 
territory.  The  Ural  Cossacks  had  no  wish 
or  desire  to  fight  the  Bolsheviki.  All  they 
asked  was  to  be  left  in  peace. 

War  With  the  Reds 

But  Bolsheviki  never  leave  anybody  in 
peace  if  they  can  help  it,  and  when  they 
began  to  be  actually  threatening,  the  Cos- 
sacks mobilized  two  regiments  and  dis- 
posed them  in  the  south  and  west  against 
the  three  strongest  enemy  positions  in 
Astrakhan,  Samara  and  Saratov.  They 
had  only  two  big  guns  and  not  very  much 
heavy  ammunition,  and  if  the  Red  Army 
had  attacked  in  force  it  might  have  gone 
hard  with  the  Cossacks.  But  the  Reds  did 
not  attack  from  the  expected  direction. 
Instead  they  came,  a  small  force,  from 
the  north,  into  an  undefended  town,  where 
they  set  up  a  soviet  and  began  the  usual 
routine  of  terror,  pillage  and  arrest.  The 
men. of  the  town  organized  themselves,  and 
one  night,  at  the  ringing  of  the  church 
bell,  they  rose  up  and  fell  upon  the  in- 
truders. They  had  no  firearms  of  any 
kind,  but  with  clubs  and  stones  and  knives 
they  killed  every  single  Bolshevik. 

The  war  was  now   on.     From  Saratov, 


some  450  versts  westward,  a  great  army 
of  Red  mercenaries,  infantry,  cavalry  and 
artillery,  advanced  with  speed.  Retiring 
toward  their  largest  town,  Uralsk,  the  two 
Cossack  regiments  sent  out  a  call  for  more 
men.  Within  a  few  days  all  the  men  up 
to  the  age  of  60  were  mobilized  and  gal- 
loping toward  Uralsk.  Some  had  no  sad- 
dles, many  were  armed  only  with  pikes, 
but  all  were  fiercely  resolved  that  the  Bol- 
sheviki should  not  get  possesion  of  their 
little  motherland. 

"  Faith  sustained  us,"  said  Colonel  Kli- 
mov  simply,  "  and  as  for  those  others  they 
had  no  faith  either  to  loose  or  bind  them. 
So  when  they  crossed  our  frontier,  and 
saw  those  waves  on  waves  of  mounted  Cos- 
sacks riding  toward  them  from  all  the 
horizons,  ready  not  for  a  defensive,  but 
an  offensive  battle,  a  sort  of  a  general 
panic  seized  them.  They  threw  away  their 
guns  and  fled  like  hares."  He  smiled  a 
little. 

"And  when  that  was  quite  all  over?" 
I  asked. 

"'  Well,  we  were  very  grateful  to  them 
for  the  rifles,"  was  the  reply.  "  But  they 
didn't  leave  us  any  of  their  big  guns,  so 
we  decided  to  go  and  get  some.  We  were 
not  far  from  the  great  Syzran  ammunition 
works,  and  although  they  were  surrounded 
by  Bolshevist  troops  we  thought  the 
chances  fairly  good.  Anyhow,  good  or 
bad,  we  had  to  have  big  guns." 

With  the  help  of  a  detachment  of  Czech 
Legionaries'  who  joined  them  for  a  time, 
the  Cossacks,  in  the  next  few  months,  took 
some  miscellaneous  towns  away  from  the 
Bolsheviki,  and  killed  and  captured  a  good 
many  thousand  men.  In  fact,  they  cleared 
their  entire  territory  of  Reds.  But  the 
Czechs  could  not  remain  indefinitely,  for 
they  were  on  their  way  across  Siberia  to 
go  to  France  to  fight.  Moreover,  the  cap 
tured  Reds  brought  into  the  Cossack  coun- 
try the  scourge  of  typhus,  which  made  the 
most  appalling  inroads  on  their  numbers. 
Still  they  held  out  through  1918  and  most 
of  1919,  the  men  fighting,  the  women 
farming  and  tending  the  sick  and 
wounded. 

"  The  women  did  everything  except 
fight,"  said  the  Cossack.  "  They  even  car- 
ried food  and  ammunition  up  to  the  front 
lines." 

Under  an  x\taman   of  their  own  choos- 
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ing,  General  Tolstov,  they  kept  on  fight- 
ing, always  hoping  to  make  a  liaison  with 
the  Kolchak  or  the  Denikin  armies,  but 
this  they  were  never  able  to  do.  Finally 
typhus  and  hunger  forced  what  Bolshevist 
arms  were  powerless  to  force — surrender. 
The  Ural  Cossacks  decided  to  yield,  not 
themselves,  but  their  territory.  Taking 
their  horses,  their  arms  and  their  house- 
hold goods,  they  loaded  their  rude  farm 
carts  with  necessities  for  the  journey,  and 
started  southward  for  the  Caspian.  Not 
all  could  go.  In  every  house  was  typhus, 
and  these  poor  sick  and  dying  begged  to 
be  left  behind.  The  oldest  men  and  women 
also  stayed.  "  Go,"  they  said.  "  You- 
cannot  save  us,  but  you  can  save  the  tribe. 
h  is  your  duty."  So  children  left  par- 
ents, wives  left  husbands,  mothers  left 
babes,  in  awful  anguish  of  soul,  to  save 
the  tribe. 

The  Exodus 

They  started  in  January,  1920.  Had  it 
been  Summer  they  could  have  crossed  the 
sea  in  ships,  which  they  did  not  entirely 
lack,  but  in  Winter  the  northern  Caspian 
freezes  fast.  So  they  had  to  march.  A 
more  inhospitable  country  than  that  over 
which  they  marched  hardly  exists.  It  con- 
sists of  vast  wastes  of  salt  marshes,  into 
which,  even  in  Winter,  the  cartwheels  sank 
deep,  and  from  which  the  horses  could 
hardly  drag  their  mired  feet.  There  was 
nothing  to  eat  for  man  or  beast,  not  a 
wild  bird,  not  a  spear  of  marsh  grass,  not 
a  living  thing.  There  was  nothing  to  burn 
save  the  wood  they  brought  with  them. 
1  here  was  not  even  any  water  except  from 
the  ice  they  carried  with  them  and  melted 
for  their  tea.  Soon  the  food  and  the 
wood  threatened  to  give  out,  and  they 
began  to  burn  their  carts  and  eat  their 
horses. 

"  But  how  could  you  spare  carts  and 
horses?  "  I  asked. 

The  Cossack  gave  me  a  glance  of  sur- 
prise. "  But,  of  course,  there  were  fewer 
of  us  every  day." 

The  objective  of  the  caravan  was  Alex- 
androvsk,  a  fortress  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Caspian,  opposite  the  city  of  Pet- 
rovsk  on  the  western  shore.  Denikin  had 
been  in  Alexandrovsk  and  had  left  a  few 
men,  and  there  were  besides  a  few  Ural 
Cossacks  who  had  crossed  the  Caspian  in 


the  previous  Summer.  To  get  there  over- 
land proved  an  extremely  diffcult  matter. 
P^merging  from  the  salt  marshes  the  trav- 
elers found  themselves  in  a  country  in- 
fested with  Khirgiz,  from  whom  they  were 
obliged  to  buy  camels  and  supplies.  This 
they  did  with  difficulty,  and  moved  on 
over  rather  better  ground.  It  was  still  a 
bad  country,  sand  and  salt  springs,  and 
a  range  of  high,  barren  mountains  which 
they  must  cross.  To  add  to  their  troubles, 
the  Khirigiz  began  to  follow  and  harass 
them.  Fighting  became  an  almost  con- 
tinuous performance,  especially  after  they 
reached  the  mountains. 

Nevertheless,  they  made  the  summit.  "  I 
don't  know  much  about  this  period,"  said 
the  Cossack  Colonel,  "  because  I  was 
stricken  with  typhus  then,  and  for  a  week 
or  more  I  was  conscious  only  occasionally. 
But  I  knew  that  we  were  in  the  midst  of 
frightful  weather,  snow  and  storm,  and 
that  the  drifts  were  so  high  that  the  cam- 
els could  not  march,  so  we  had  to  camp 
in  the  full  blast  for  three  days.  Every 
night  women  and  children  and  the  sick 
died  of  the  cold.  This  was  one  of  the 
worst  moments.  Still,  the  snow  gave  us 
water,  without  which  we  should  all  have 
died." 

This  was  truly  Russian,  a  universal  habit 
of  weighing  blessings  against  evils,  as  if 
to  absolve  God  from  malice  and  unchari- 
tableness. 

All  during  the  storm,  when  hundreds 
were  perishing,  the  fierce  Khirgiz  hung 
on  the  edge  of  the  camp,  killing  and 
plundering.  There  were  not  enough  fight- 
ing men  on  their  feet  to  guard  the  entire 
line,  so  the  tribesmen  had  pretty  much 
their  will  of  the  weaker  Cossacks.  They 
stripped  the  dead  and  dying  and  left  their 
mutilated  corpses  in  the  snow,  for  when  a 
Khirgiz  wanted  a  man's  boots  or  a  woman's 
rings,  he  got  them  by  the  simple  process 
of  hacking  off  their  legs  and  arms. 

As  soon  as  the  storm  abated  the  sadly 
diminished  band  hurried  down  the  moun- 
tain passes  toward  Alexandrovsk.  They 
might  never  have  reached  there  had  not 
the  garrison  received  a  radio  message  that 
they  were  on  their  way,  and  the  soldiers 
went  out  with  food  and  medical  supplies 
to  meet  them.  When  they  reached  the 
fortress  they  were  6,000  fewer  than  when 
they  left  home.     Of  those  who  were  left, 
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nearly  all  had  frozen  feet  or  hands,  and 
riany  amputations  were  immediately  nec- 
essary. 

Every  hospital  bed  was  filled,  and 
after  that  scores  lay  on  the  floor  on  straw. 
The  help  of  the  Denikin  forces  in  Petrovsk 
was  invoked,  and  as  the  Caspian  was  now 
open,  two  ships  were  sent  over  to  relieve 
the  hospital  of  invalids  who  had  no  beds. 
The  Cossack  soldiers  sent  word  to  the 
Denikin  commander  that  if  their  families 
and  their  sick  could  be  succored,  they 
would  join  his  army  and  fight  their  best 
to  free  Russia  from  the  Bolsheviki.  But 
this  was  in  the  Spring  of  1920,  and  the 
Denikin  army  was  already  on  the  verge 
of  dissolution.    Nothing  was  done. 

The  Start  for  Persia 

The  army  of  the  Ural  Cossacks  was  now 
reduced  to  two  ragged  and  ill-equipped 
regiments.  Powerless  by  themselves,  and 
despairing  of  any  co-operation  from  Deni- 
kin, the  Cossacks  decided  that  the  only 
thing  for  them  to  do  was  to  leave  Russia 
altogether.  There  were  not  many  places 
they  could  go,  but  the  nearest  and  safest 
seemed  to  be  Enseli,  a  seaport  of  Persia. 
There  were  two  small  Denikin  ships  in  the 
harbor,  and  these  the  Cossacks  loaded  with 
their  household  goods,  their  women  and 
children  and  what  small  treasure  they  still 
clung  to,  and  sent  them  out  as  the  first 
consignment.  But  scarcely  had  they 
cleared  when  Bolshevist  war  vessels  ap- 
peared on  the  horizon.  Beating  hastily 
back,  the  Denikin  ships  disembarked  their 
passengers.  Then,  although  armed  only 
with  a  few  small  guns,  the  Denikin  ships 
fought  their  way  past  the  war  vessels  and 
got  safely  away.  They  never  returned,  nor 
do  the  Cossacks  know  to  this  day  what  be- 
came of  their  household  goods  and  trea- 
sure. 

Thus  on  an  April  day  in  1920,  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Ural  Cossack  Russians,  per- 
haps a  thousand  men  and  women  and  a 
few  children,  stood  on  the  desolate  Cas- 
pian shores  denuded  of  practically  every- 
thing they  had  ever  possessed.  Their 
country  was  gone,  their  flocks  and  herds 
and  their  magnificent  horses  were  gone, 
most  of  their  people  were  dead  or  muti- 
lated or  invalids,  their  movable  goods  were 
gone,  and  almost  all  their  food.  They  had 
firearms  and  a  few  camels — that  was  all. 


With  the  Bolsheviki  so  near  at  hand, 
they  knew  they  could  not  remain  where 
they  were.  Alexandrovsk  is  a  strong  for- 
tress, but  they  were  in  no  condition  to  de- 
fend it  or  to  endure  a  siege.  They  had  to 
move  on,  but  where  ?  Look  at  the  map  and 
see.  Before  them  was  the  sea,  behind  them 
was  a  blazing,  infertile  desert  swarming 
with  hostile  nomads.  If  they  succeeded 
in  crossing  this  infernal  region,  if  they 
lived  to  reach  the  Persian  frontier,  they 
were  safe.  Bokhara  was  nearer,  but  Bok- 
hara was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Bolshe- 
viki.   It  was  Persia  or  nothing. 

"  All  of  us  could  not  go,"  the  narrative 
went  on.  "'  In  the  first  place  the  majority 
were  too  exhausted  to  endure  more  than 
a  few  days  of  that  terrible  desert.  Besides, 
we  had  almost  no  provisions.  The  weak 
and  tired  ones  had  to  stay  behind,  taking 
their  chances  on  raising  enough  food  to 
see  them  through  until  death  or  rescue 
came.  Three  hundred  and  fourteen  of  us 
resolved  to  make  the  venture,  with  our  Ata- 
man himself  in  command.  In  the  next 
dawn  we  left." 

At  this  point  the  head  of  Ivan  Ivanovitch 
Klimov  sank  slowly  to  his  breast,  and  for 
a  few  minutes  he  could  not  speak.  I  knew 
he  was  thinking  of  that  dawn,  of  the  de- 
parture of  that  camel  train,  watched  in 
despair  by  their  women  and  their  kindred 
whom  they  would  never  see  again.  Each 
group  knew  that  the  other  was  in  all  hu- 
man probability  doomed  to  death.  What 
held  any  of  them  to  life?  Why  did  they 
not  all  choose  merciful  extinction  at  the 
points  of  their  own  guns?  Only  blind  in- 
stinct, the  instinct  to  save  the  tribe. 

Into  the  scorching  desert  rode  the  three 
hundred  and  fourteen  Cossacks,  twenty- 
four  of  their  number  being  women  and 
children.  They  were  well  armed,  with 
plenty  of  cartridges.  They  had  some  food, 
but  they  were  under  almost  immediate 
necessity  of  getting  more.  They  needed 
more  camels  also  and  some  carts.  With 
what  money  they  had  they  sought  to  buy 
what  they  needed  in  the  first  Khirgiz 
camps,  but  money  is  of  small  use  to  no- 
mads, and  these  Khirgiz  refused  to  sell. 

"  When  that  happens  in  war,"  explained 
the  Colonel,  "  one  is  obliged  to  requisition. 
We  knew  that  meant  renewed  fighting,  and 
we  had  jnly  about  eighty  men  in  fighting 
trim;     Flowever,  there  was  nothing  else  to 
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do,  so  we  took  what  we  needed  most,  forc- 
ing our  money  on  the  Khirgiz.  They  left 
it  on  the  sands,  and  flew  for  their  guns. 
We  now  had  one  camel  to  a  man,  some 
sheep,  and  a  few  carts,  and  we  got  them 
all  away  with  few  losses. 

Sufferings  on  the  Steppe 

"  The  steppe,  which  at  first  was  not  of 
the  worst,  soon  became  an  almost  water- 
less desert.  Only  occasionally  did  we 
strike  a  well,  and  then  the  water  was  warm 
and  brackish.  Still,  it  was  better  than  the 
water  we  encountered  later  on.  This  con- 
tained some  kind  of  salts,  which  made  us 
fear  that  we  had  contracted  cholera.  How- 
ever, it  may  be  that  it  did  us  more  good 
than  harm."  The  Russian  was  again  ab- 
solving the  God  of  Wrath. 

"  The  heat  was  so  terrific  that  we  ceased 
trying  to  travel  by  day.  Besides,  the  night 
was  safer,  for  naturally  the  Khirgiz  pur- 
sued us  ceaselessly.  They  were  ill-armed, 
and  were  not  very  good  marksmen,  but 
tl*ere  were  so  many  of  them — thousands, 
beside  them  we  were  but  a  handful.  But 
we  withstood  them  and  continued  to  ad- 
vance. Traveling  was  difficult,  especially 
as  our  wounded  increased  in  number.  We 
even  carried  with  us  for  decent  burial  our 
dead,  for  we  could  not  endure  the  thought 
of  what  otherwise  would  happen  to  their 
poor  corpses. 

"Things  became  almost  too  dreadful. 
The  wounded  on  the  swaying  camels  suf- 
fered cruel  tortures.  We  had  no  medi- 
cines, no  surgical  gauze,  no  sanitary  ap- 
pliances of  any  kind.  Swarms  of  flies  and 
gnats  hung  over  us,  and  added  to  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  wounded.  The  food  was 
almost  gone,  and  we  had  no  opportunity 
to  make  bread.  All  we  could  do  was  to 
stir  up  flour  and  water  into  a  kind  of 
soup,  cooking  it  over  grass  fires  and  eat- 
ing it,  ashes  and  all  as  it  was.  I  forgot 
to  say  that  we  made  this  flour  by  grinding 
up  native  grains  between  flat  stones.  It 
was  ghastly  stuff,  but  after  all  it  was 
food." 

There  had  been  a  question  on  my  lips 
for  some  time  and  now  it  was  forced  from 
me.  "  But  why  didn't  you  all  go  mad  and 
shoot  each  other?  " 

"  We  did  not  wish  to  die,  and  if  you 
ask  me  why,  I  think  it  was  our  Ataman. 
He  w^as  a  wonderful  commander.     He  or- 


dered us  to  keep  our  wits,  to  be  of  strong 
courage  and  to  live  it  through.  And  we 
did.  We  knew  that  we  had  passed  the 
worst  dangers.  We  were  coming  to  a  sort 
of  an  uninhabited  no-man's  land,  into 
which  the  Khirgiz  dared  not  follow.  On 
the  other  side  of  this  neutral  ground  dwelt 
the  Turkomenes,  the  deadly  enemies  of  the 
Khirgiz,  and  with  these  tribesmen  we  had 
resolved  to  be  on  friendly  terms.  We 
would  not  requisition  anything  from  them, 
but  would  pay  for  food  and  supplies  with 
our  camels.  The  last  of  the  journey  could 
be  finished  by  the  strong  on  foot,  only  the 
invalids   using  camels." 

But  before  the  Cossacks  crossed  this 
stretch  of  neutral  ground  they  came  near 
dying  of  thirst.  For  a  whole  week  they 
were  practically  without  water,  and  the 
camels  had  literally  not  a  drop  to  drink. 
Then  came  a  heaven-sent  rain,  copious  for 
the  desert,  and  they  were  saved.  The 
first  Turkomenes  they  encountered  were 
friendly,  too,  and  they  bartered  a  camel 
or  two  for  supplies.  Their  troubles 
seemed  over,  especially  as  the  friendly 
tribesmen  showed  them  the  shortest  way 
to  the  Persian  frontier,  and  warned  them 
of  a  stretch  of  railway  they  would  have 
to  cross,  and  which  was  occupied  bv  Bol- 
sheviki.  They  crossed  the  railway  in  the 
dead  of  night,  and  by  morning  came  with- 
in easy  reach  of  the  frontier.  Here,  just 
within  sight  of  safety,  they  were  once 
more  attacked  by  hostile  tribesmen,  this 
time  well  armed,  and  in  overwhelming 
numbers. 

"  From  three  directions  on  that  level 
plain  their  camels  came  on  a  run,  the 
tribesmen  yelling  and  firing.  We  could 
have  wept,  not  because  we  were  afraid — 
we  were  beyond  that — but  because  we  were 
so  sick  of  blood  and  fighting.  We  didn't 
want  to  kill  anybody  again.  But  we  had 
to  fight,  so  fight  we  did,  taking  the  offen- 
sive as  usual.  We  knew  that  a  few  versts 
ahead  was  a  little  river  beyond  which  was 
Persian  ground.  If  we  could  reach  the 
river,  and  get  over  it  alive,  we  were  all 
right.  That  put  heart  in  us,  and  we  fought 
as  we  never  could  have  otherwise.  We 
had  losses,  of  course.  Two  of  our  women 
were  wounded,  one  fatally.  But  still  we 
pushed  on  toward  that  blessed  river.  And 
when  we  got  there  we  found,  not  the 
shallow  stream  we  expected,  but  a  torrent 
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swollen  by  floods  and  quite  unsafe  to 
ford. 

"The  camels,  always  afraid  of  water, 
absolutely  refused  even  to  approach  the 
water's  edge,  and  we  knew  we  could  never 
force  them  to  swim  across.  So  some  of  us 
swam  the  river,  requisitioned  ropes,  swam 
back,  tied  the  ropes  around  the  camels' 
necks,  kicked  and  beat  them  into  the  wa- 
ter, and  dragged  them  over. 

"  We  hadn't  trusted  the  lives  of  our 
women  and  our  invalids  to  these  terrified 
animals.  We  tied  our  water  barrels  to- 
gether for  a  raft,  put  the  helpless  ones  on 
that  and  towed  it  to  the  other  side.  It 
took  us  all  day  to  do  these  things,  because 
we  had  to  stop  every  so  often  and  fight 
the  Turkomenes  off.  When  they  saw  that 
we  had  actually  got  across,  they  went  mad 
with  rage.  We  could  hear  them  yelling 
and  cursing  on  the  other  side,  we  could 
even  look  back  and  see  them  in  the  moon- 
light dancing  and  waving  their  long  guns 
in  the  air.  Some  of  them  rushed  upstream 
looking  for  safer  crossings.  A  few  of  them 
succeeded  in  getting  across,  and  at  mid- 
night we  turned  on  them  for  one  last 
battle.  It  really  wasn't  much,  a  mere 
skirmish  by  comparison. 

Safe!     - 

"  Well,"  said  the  Cossack,  "  that's  about 
all.  In  the  early  morning  we  reached  the 
first  Persian  village  and  were  safe.  We 
had  lost  all  track  of  time,  and  were 
astonished  to  learn  that  seventy-four  days 
had  elapsed  since  we  left  Alexandrovsk. 
We  had  lost  forty-four,  including  half  a 
dozen  women.  The  survivors  were  in  a 
desperate  condition,  unwashed,  unshaven, 
feet  a  mass  of  bloody  sores;  ragged  and 
filthy  shreds  of  clothing  made  out  of  desert 
cloth  tied  on  with  cords.  We  looked  more 
savage  than  the  tribesmen. 

"  The  Persian  peasants  were  kind,  and 
in  four  days  a  detachment  of  troops  came 
and  took  us  on  to  a  larger  town  where 
we    were    met   by    some    British    officers. 


They  and  a  Russian  officer  who  was  with 
them  gave  us  clothing,  and  within  a  few 
days  took  us  to  Teheran,  where,  for  the 
first  time  in  nearly  eight  months,  we  ate 
good  food  and  slept  in  soft  beds." 

"  It  must  have  seemed  like  heaven,  Ivan 
Ivanovitch." 

"  No,  it  didnt,  for  curiously  we  all  fell 
ill,  collapsed  utterly,  like  men  stricken 
with  malaria. 

"  The  question  was  what  to  do  next. 
There  was  some  talk  that  the  British  were 
going  to  join  a  drive  against  the  Bolshe- 
viki,  and  if  they  had,  we  should  have  en- 
rolled with  them.  That  would  have  been 
duty.  But,  instead,  the  British  were  or- 
dered to  Mesopotamia  and  they  took  us 
along.  From  there  they  were  ordered  to 
India,  and  we  went,  too,  because  there  was 
nothing  else  to  do.  From  India  the  Brit- 
ish saw  us  through  to  Trieste,  and  from 
there  most  were  sent  to  Vladivostok, 
though  nobody  wanted  to  go.  But — 
nitchevo!  "  [Literally  "nothing!" — the 
universal  Russian  expression  of  resigna- 
tion to  the  inevitable.]  "  Europe  was  al- 
ready overcrowded  with  homeless  ref- 
ugees." 

"  What  happened  to  them  after  they 
reached  Vladivostok?  " 

"  We  heard  only  that  they  were  safe." 
I  hesitated  before  asking  the  next  ques- 
tion.    "  And  those  left  behind  on  the  Cas- 
pian? " 

Ivan  Ivanovitch  slowly  shook  his  head. 
"  No  news." 

"  Nor  of  those  left  in  the  Ural?  " 

"  Of  them,"  said  the  Colonel  softly, 
"  can  we  ever  expect  to  have  news  ?  " 

The  last  of  the  Ural  Cossacks  stood  up, 
clicked  his  military  heels  together,  kissed 
our  hands  and  walked  away  erect  and  self- 
controlled.  We  looked  after  him,  and  I 
quoted:  "Liberty!  What  crimes — in  thy 
name!  " 

"  Nitchevo "  murmured  Maria  Stepa- 
novna. 


UKRAINIA'S  RELATION 
TO  RUSSIA 

By  Colonel  A.  M.  Nikolaieff 

The  historical,  linguistic  and  cultural  arguments  of  the  Nationalist 
Ukrainians  favoring  separation  of  the  Ukraine  from  Russia 
attacked  by  a  native  Russian — His  conclusion  that  Little  Russia 
constitutes  an  integral  part  of  his  courdry 


DOES  Ukrainia  (now  ruled  as  a 
Soviet  Ukrainian  republic  under  the 
control  of  Moscow),  as  her  sepa- 
ratist leaders  contend  today,  form,  histori- 
cally and  otherwise,  a  separate  national 
unity  in  relation  to  Great  Russia,  or  is  it, 
as  other  Ukrainian  patriots  and  the  Great 
Russians  contend,  an  integral  part  of 
Russia — the  status  which  it  occupied,  save 
for  a  comparatively  short  period,  from  the 
beginning  of  Russian  history  up  to  the  out- 
break of  the  Russian  revolution  Z  The 
question  is  an  interesting  one,  in  view  of 
the  general  disintegration  of  the  former 
Russian  Empire,  and  especially  in  view  of 
what,  after  reconstruction,  the  future  Rus-- 
sia  is  destined  to  be.  Let  me  first  con- 
sider the  historical  argument. 

In  the  early  period  of  Russian  history, 
from  the  ninth  to  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  name  "  Ukraine  "  (from  "  U  "  and 
"  Krai  "  meaning  "  at  the  border  " — viz., 
the  borderland)  cannot  be  found  in  the 
annals.  The  first  appearance  of  the  name 
occurs  much  later.  The  reason  is  clear: 
The  Ukraine  in  that  early  period  was  not 
a  borderland,  but  was  the  very  centre  of 
the  Russian  State,  with  its  capital  in  Kiev, 
"  the  mother  of  Russian  cities."  Unity  of 
race,  language,  religion  and  culture  of  all 
parts  of  Russia  during  this  period  is  an 
established  fact. 

Up  to  the  thirteenth  century  the  Rus- 
sians, as  all  the  people  of  Eastern  Slavdom 
were  then  called  (in  alternation  with 
"  Ruthenians  "),  were  successful  in  beat- 
ing back  the  tribes  of  savage  nomads  who 
poured  from  Asia  into  the  South  Russian 
steppes.  But  in  that  century  (1224-1241) 
the  decisive  Tartar  invasion  under  Khan 
Batyi  took  place,  and  Russia  was  laid 
waste.     The   south   of   Russia,   the   future 


Ukraine,  suffered  most.  Kiev,  Russia's 
centre  of  culture  and  richest  city,  was 
taken  and  burned.  Soon  after  the  in- 
vasion Kiev  became  a  desert,  and  it  re- 
mained in  that  state  for  two  centuries. 

One  hundred  years  after  the  invasion 
the  devastated  territory  became  part  of  the 
powerful  Lithuanian  principality,  which 
had  pushed  its  boundaries  into  South 
Russia  since  its  foundation  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  In  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries  Russian  emigrants  to  the 
west  commenced  to  come  back,  and  the 
repopulation  of  Kiev  began.  Moscow 
had  arisen,  and  it  was  expected  that  Rus- 
sia, under  that  city,  would  unite  with  the 
Lithuanian  State.  Instead  of  this,  Lith- 
uania fell  under  Polish  sway  through  a 
dynastic  marriage. 

The  real  Ukraine  at  this  time,  which 
thus  came  under  Polish  control,  was 
formed  by  the  territory  of  the  middle 
Dnieper,  some  60,000  square  miles  in  ex- 
tent, with  the  City  of  Kiev  in  its  north- 
western part.  It  was  divided  by  the 
Dnieper,  however,  into  two  parts:  The 
Ukraine  of  the  left,  and  the  Ukraine  of  the 
right  bank  of  that  river.  The  first  broke 
away  from  Poland  after  a  long  and  bloody 
struggle  and  united  with  Moscow  (1654). 
The  second  part  went  from  Poland  to  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  was  then  divided  be- 
tween Poland  and  Turkey,  and  finally,  in 
1793,  after  the  second  partition  of  Poland, 
was  united  with  its  sister  province  under 
Moscow.  Thus  the  Ukraine  became  again 
an  organic  part  of  Russia. 

From  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
till  the  Russian  revolution  the  Ukraine 
lived  a  common  life  with  Russia.  No 
boundaries  separated  them.  Ukrainia,  or, 
as  it  was  also  called,  Little  Russia,  was  as 
much  Russia  as  Northern,  or  Great  Russia. 
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Throughout  that  period  of  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  certain  provinces  in  the 
south  of  Russia  lying  in  the  so-called  zone 
of  "  black  earth  "  to  the  north  of  the  Black 
Sea  steppes  were  known  as  the  Ukraine, 
much  the  same  as  certain  States  in  the 
United  States  are  known  as  New  England. 
The  area  of  these  provinces  was  larger 
than  the  territory  of  the  historic  Ukraine, 
comprising  such  provinces  as  Volhynia 
and  Podolia,  which  had  previously  stood 
apart. 

If  one  looks  at  the  map  of  Russia,  as  it 
is  generally  published  today,  however,  one 
will  see  that  the  whole  of  South  Russia 
from  the  Polish-Rumanian  frontier  in  the 
west  to  the  Don  district  in  the  east,  and 
to  the  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Azov  in  the 
south,  with  the  exception  of  Crimea,  is 
grouped  under  the  name  "  Ukrainia."  One 
would  be  led  to  presume  that  the  Black 
Sea  coast  either  formed  part  of  Ukraine, 
or  was  conquered  by  her.  Such  a  pre- 
sumption, however,  would  be  a  grave  error, 
inasmuch  as  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Sea  of  Azov  were  conquered  from 
Turkey  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  the 
efforts  of  the  united  Russian  people  (dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great  and  Cath- 
erine II.),  and  the  conquered  land,  giving 
Russia  access  to  the  sea,  for  which  the 
country  had  been  struggling  from  the  be- 
ginning of  her  written  history,  has  formed 
a  new  part  of  the  Russian  Empire  called 
New  Russia. 

The  "  Free  Ukraine  "  Movement 

Maps  showing  Ukraine  as  a  separate 
State  of  fantastic  dimensions,  including 
New  Russia  and  other  parts  of  the  former 
empire,  were  published  first  during  the 
World  War  and  broadly  circulated  after 
the  Russian  revolution.  It  is  known  that 
during  the  war  a  strong  propaganda  for  a 
**  free "  Ukraine  was  going  on.  That 
propaganda  was  part  of  the  Central  Em- 
pires' plan  to  win  the  war,  and  was  started 
by  them  a  long  time  before  its  outbreak — 
as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Their  object  was  to  split  Russia 
in  two,  cutting  off  her  southern  part  in 
such  a  way  as  to  weaken  her  power  of 
resistance  from  a  strategic  point  of  view, 
and  to  make  easy  her  economic  exploita- 
tion. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  World  War 


this  propaganda  continued  with  the  utmost 
energy  and  new  inventiveness.  Most 
favorable  conditions  were  created  for  it  by 
the  Russian  revolution.  Soon  after  the 
revolution  an  autonomous  Ukraine  was  pro- 
claimed, but  that  autonomy,  after  the  Bol- 
shevist coup  and  during  the  German  occu- 
pation, was  changed  into  complete  inde- 
pendence. 

The  proclamation  was  made  by  the 
Central  Rada,  a  group  of  some  hun- 
dates  from  no  one,  and  who  voted  as  they 
were  urged  to  vote  by  a  dozen  leaders. 
With  regard  to  the  latter,  much  material 
was  gathered  during  the  war  by  the  Intelli- 
gence Service  of  the  Stavka  (Russian 
Armies'  General  Headquarters),  pointing 
to  their  secret  relations  with  the  enemy — 
the  German  General  Staff.  The  Central 
Rada  did  not  reflect  the  wish  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Ukraine,  because  the  idea  of 
the  creation  of  an  independent  Ukrainian 
State  was  shared  only  by  a  minority  of  the 
Ukrainians.  The  nucleus  of  this  group 
was,  and  still  is,  composed  of  a  handful  of 
"  intellectuals,"  small  merchants,  manu- 
facturers, and  officials,  to  whom  the  pros- 
pect of  transformation  of  the  Ukraine  into 
an  independent  State  holds  out  advantages 
of  power. 

The  majority  of  the  Ukrainian  people, 
the  peasantry,  have  not  even  once  ex- 
pressed their  wish  for  a  separation  from 
the  Russian  State.  The  peasant  class  in 
Ukraine  and  the  peasants  in  the  rest  of 
Russia  are  united  by  economic  ties,  reli- 
gion, similar  civilization  and  historic  com- 
munity of  interest.  At  certain  moments 
during  the  civil  war  the  Ukrainian  peas- 
ants, it  is  true,  joined  the  Separatists,  but 
they  did  it  because  the  Separatists  were 
hiding  their  real  intentions  under  a  mask 
of  demands  for  agrarian  reform,  and 
promised  every  peasant  who  would  take  a 
rifle  and  fight  fifteen  dessiatins  of  land. 
[One  dessiatina  equals  2.7  acres.]  After- 
ward, when  the  land  was  taken  by  the 
peasants  and  was  in  their  possession,  they  . 
were  assured  by  the  Separatists  that  should 
Ukraine's  independent  existence  end,  and 
Russia's  unity  be  re-established,  the  land- 
holders would  return  and  claim  their  land 
back. 

Till  the  proclamation  of  Ukrainian  inde- 
pendence the  peasant  little  suspected  that 
he  was  a   Ukrainian,   and   were   he  asked 
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wliat  he  was  he  would  answer  "  I  am  a 
Russian."  He  also  knew  that  by  the  Great 
Russian  he  was  called  a  "  Khokhol  "*  as 
he  himself  used  to  call  his  countryman 
from  North  Russia  a  "  Katsap,"t  much 
the  same  as  in  the  United  States  a  South- 
erner calls  a  New  England  man  ''  Yankee." 
But  neither  the  "  Khokhol  "  nor  the  "  Kat- 
sap  "  had  any  doubt  as  to  their  belonging 
to  one  race — the  Russian.  To  cite  a  few 
instances:  Gogol,  the  pride  of  Russian 
literature;  Korolenko,  the  well-known  Lit- 
tle Russian  writer;  Rodzianko,  President 
of  the  former  Russian  Duma,  were  all 
"  Khokhols." 

The  Linguistic  Argument 

The  language  spoken  by  the  peasant 
population  of  the  Ukraine  differs  some- 
what, it  is  true,  from  that  spoken  by  the 

♦Literally  "  top-knot,"  in  reference  to  an  old 
South  Russian  custom  of  shaving  the  head 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  tuft. 

tPerhaps  fro-m  "  Tsapat,"  to  snap,  grasp,  in 
a,]lusion  to  the  quickness  of  the  Greek  Russian, 
in  contrast  to  the  slow  ways  and  movements  of 
the   Little  Russians. 


peasants  in  other  parts  of  Russia.  The 
chief  difference  between  the  Ukrainian  or 
Little  Russian,  and  the  Great  Russian,  con- 
sists in  the  pronunciation  and  in  a  certain 
number  of  assimilated  Polish  words.  The 
difference  is  easily  explained  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Poland,  where  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  during  the  Tartar  invasion,  the 
Russian  population  from  the  Dnieper  took 
refuge  and  where  they  remained  for  two 
centuries.  The  Little  Russian  language 
has  existed  for  four  or  five  centuries;  dur- 
ing all  that  time  science  has  considered  it 
a  dialect,  and  as  such  it  was  recognized 
by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  the  '80s 
of  the  last  century. 

On  Feb.  20,  1906,  however,  the  section 
of  Russian  Language  and  Literature  of  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Science  acknowl- 
edged the  Little  Russian  dialect  to  be  a 
language.  This  decision  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  only  1  vote  out  of  5. 
Considering  that  this  decision  was  taken  in 
the  days  of  the  first  Russian  revolution,  it 
is  more  likely  that  it  reflected  the  political 
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protest  against  the  illiberal  attitude  of  the 
Imperial  Government  toward  the  rights  of 
the  local  dialects  more  than  from  any 
scientific  reasons. 

No  one  can  deny  that  this  language  has 
all  the  characteristics  of  a  dialect;  it  is 
spoken  only  by  peasants,  its  literature  con- 
sists only  of  comedies,  fairy  tales  and 
poetry,  all  inspired  and  colored  by  the 
peasant  life  of  the  region;  it  has  no  terms 
for  expressing  the  ideas  of  modern  life, 
and  has  not  developed  a  scientific  termi- 
nology. With  the  object  of  having  a  lan- 
guage as  different  as  possible  from  Rus- 
sian, the  Separatists  sought  to  create  an 
artificial  language,  spoken  by  nobody, 
founded  on  the  basis  of  the  Little  Russian 
dialect;  phonetic  orthography  was  intro- 
duced, some  lettets  of  the  Russian  alpha- 
bet were  abolished,  two  were  added;  ser- 
viceable Russian  words  were  cast  out,  new 
words  were  invented,  and  as  many  foreign 
words  as  possible — notably  Polish  and 
German — were  adopted.  The  new  lan- 
guage was  called  "the  Ukrainian  lan- 
guage." The  adoption  of  that  language 
for  official  correspondence  in  Ukrainia 
has  produced  extreme  discontent,  because 
by  the  cultured  people  it  can  be  under- 
stood only  with  difficulty,  and  by  the 
peasants  it  cannot  be  understood  at  all. 

More  than  four  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  proclamation  of  an  independent 
Ukraine.       The   Ukraine,   however,   under 


the  name  of  the  Soviet  Ukrainian  Re- 
public, is  living  a  common  life  with  the 
Soviet  Russian  Republic,  and  if  not  in 
name  yet  in  fact  forms  an  integral  part 
of  the  latter.  It  would  not  be  right  to 
explain  this  as  the  re.«5ult  of  Bolshevist  con- 
quest, because  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  a  country  with  a  population  of  40,- 
000,000  (according  to  the  figures  given  by 
the  Separatists  themselves)  could  have 
been  deprived  of  its  independence  with 
such  ease.  On  the  other  hand,  w^  see  that 
countries  like  the  Baltic  States,  which 
formerly  were  parts  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire, and  which  are  much  smaller  than 
the  Ukraine,  were  not  conquered  by  the 
Bolsheviki  and  continue  to  exist  indepen- 
dently from  Soviet  Russia.  It  cannot  also 
be  said  that  Ukrainia  did  not  part  with 
Great  Russia  on  account  of  her  sympathy 
to  the  latter's  government,  toward  which, 
according  to  Lloyd  Geoi'ge,  who  called  the 
representatives  of  that  Government  "  men 
of  extreme  ability,"  95  per  cent,  of  the 
population  are  indifferent  or  hostile.  Such 
being  the  fact,  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
Ukraine  lives  a  common  life,  full  of  misery 
though  it  is,  with  the  rest  of  Russia,  in  spite 
of  the  misrule  and  terrible  experiments 
of  their  common  Soviet  Government,  be- 
cause ^he  people  of  the  two  countries  real- 
ize that  they  are  one  people,  and  because 
the  idea  of  separation  could  neither  be  con- 
ceived nor  approved  by  them. 


HARVARD  SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  ARGENTINA  AND  MEXICO 


T^HE  associated  Harvard  Clubs  have 
"*•  founded  two  scholarships  on  the  plan 
of  the  Rhodes  scholarships  at  Oxford,  one 
for  the  Argentine  Republic  and  the  other 
for  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  A  special  in- 
terest attaches  to  the  Mexican  scholarship. 
The  project  originated  in  the  Harvard 
Club  of  Mexico  City,  and  was  carried 
through  largely  by  the  initiative  of  one  of 
its  members  associated  with  the  mission  of 
Finance  Minister  de  la  Huerta  in  the  United 
States. 

It  was  at  first  intended  to  limit  the 
Mexican  scholarship  to  young  Mexicans  of 
pure  Indian  descent,  among  whom,  pre- 
sumably, the  intelligence  and  artistic  sen- 
sibility that  created  Aztec  civilization  still 


persists;  but  the  wiser  plan  prevailed  of 
requiring  only  that  the  candidates  for 
scholarship  be  native  Mexicans,  born  of 
native  parents,  whether  of  pure  Indian  or 
of  the  composite  Spanish-Indian  stock 
which  predominates  in  Mexico  today.  Such 
intellectual  contacts  made  for  understand- 
ing and  mutual  sympathy  between  nations, 
in  the  case  of  the  Foundation  Universitaire 
and  its  sister  organization,  both  organized 
from  the  Hoover  relief  fund  in  Belgium, 
under  which  Belgian  and  American  stu- 
dents reciprocally  drink  from  the  source 
of  the  other  nation's  culture.  A  happy  fea- 
ture of  the  Harvard  plan  is  its  possibility 
of  indefinite  extension  until  it  embraces  all 
Latin  America. 


POLAND'S  RULE  IN 
EAST  GALIGIA 


By  The  Polish  Bureau  of  Information 


To  the  Editor  of  Current  History: 

IN  the  June  issue  of  Current  History 
there  appeared  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Michael  Bakowski  entitled  "  The 
Ukraine's  Grievance  in  East  Galicia."  In 
that  letter  was  embodied  a  petition  ema- 
natingfromthe  "  Ukrainian  Citizens' Club  " 
and  sent  "  To  the  General  Secretariat,  In- 
ternational Economic  Conference,  Genoa, 
Italy."  This  petition  contained  a  categori- 
cal list  of  grievances  arrayed  by  this  group 
against  Poland  on  th-e  ground  of  her  ad- 
ministration of  Eastern  Galicia,  the  former 
Austrian  territory  which  has  been  incorpo- 
rated with  Poland  since  the  conclusion  of 
the  World  War. 

The  publication  of  this  petition  was 
noted  by  us  with  satisfaction.  The  true 
character  of  the  agitation  of  a  certain  po- 
lotical  group  in  the  United  States,  claim- 
ing to  speak  in  the  name  of  a  Ukrainian 
nation,  and  aimed  against  Poland,  could 
hardly  be  more  convincingly  shown  than 
by  such  a  collection  of  ungrounded 
charges,  concluding  with  a  plea  for  the 
return  to  office  of  a  certain  Eastern  Ga- 
lician  politician.  If  this  group  confined 
its  activities  to  parades,  picketing  and 
threats  against  legations  and  consulates  its 
case  would  be  stronger,  for  the  issue  would 
still  be  left  confused  in  the  public  mind. 
We  feel  therefore  that  Mr.  Bakowski  and 
his  fellow  members  of  the  Ukrainian  Citi- 
zens' Club  did  Poland  an  involuntary  ser- 
vice when  they  drafted  and  published  the 
so  called  petition  above  referred  to. 

For  the  sake  of  clarity  in  our  reply  we 
quote  the  specific  charge  made  by  the  pe- 
tition, and  then  follow  it  by  our  official  ex. 
position  of  the  facts: 

Petition  —  The  international  conference  in 
Genoa,  which  has  been  convoked  for  the  pur- 
pose of  planning  the  economic  readjustment  of 
Europe,  will,  no  doubt,  include  the  economic 
rehabilitation  of  East  Galicia  in  its  delibera- 
tions, because  this  country  is  unquestionably  one 
of  the  most   devastated   regions   in   Europe. 

Answer—  The  worst  part  of  the  devas- 
tation occurred  durine;  the  reign  of  terror 


between  November,  1918,  when  the  Aus- 
trian and  German  military  leaders  handed 
over  the  administration,  together  with 
arms,  and  so  forth,  to  the  Ukrainians,  and 
midsummer,  1919,  when  the  world  realized 
that  something  had  to  be  done  to  deliver 
that  country  from  the  horrors  of  Ukranian 
"  administration." 

Petition — East  Galicia  was  the  scene  of  unin- 
terrupted warfare  throughout  the  entire  period 
of  the  World  War,  from  1914  to  1918,  and  then 
again  from  1918  to  1919,  during  ttie  Ukrainian- 
Polish  war,  when  Poland  invaded  the  Galician 
Republic,  which  had  arisen  after  the  collapse  of 
Austria-Hungary. 

Answer  —  Not  many  days  after  the 
''  rise  "  of  the  "  Galician  Republic,"  which 
was  mentioned  above,  the  City  of  Lwow. 
[Lemberg]  revolted  spontaneously  against 
the  Ukrainian  tyrants.  The  revolt  began 
with  small  boys  and  spread  to  the  entire 
population*  The  fighting  which  resulted 
in  driving  out  the  armed  Ukrainians  by 
the  population  which  had  had  no  arms, 
but  which  took  them  from  the  Ukrainians, 
was  described  fully  at  that  period  by 
The  London  Times  and  The  New  York. 
Times,  which  praised  the  heroism  of 
the  Polish  population  of  Lwow.  The. 
Ukrainians  then  proceeded  to  besiege 
Lwow  in  the  most  barbarous  fashion,  but 
did  not  succeed.  Their  reign  of  terror  in 
the  whole  country  was  characterized  in 
The  Outlook,  May  28,  1919,  by  Professor 
Vernon  Kellogg,  an  eyewitness,  in  part  as 
follows: 

*  *  *  Lemberg  is  in  its  especially  terrible 
condition  because  it  has  been  besieged  by  the 
Ruthenian  bands,  officered  by  Germans  and 
Austrians,  for  two  months.  Shells  were  falling 
ill  the  city  when  the  food  train  arrived.  *  *  * 
The  wounded  among  the  soldiers,  university  stu- 
dents  and  women  who  composed  the  defending 
forces  of  the  city  crowd  the  hospitals,  where  their 
needs  of  medicines  and  special  food  cannot  be 
met.     *      *      * 

It  (the  Polish  Coalition  Government)^  has 
gained  the  formal  recognition  of  the  Allies,  and 
this  means  help,  in  some  measure,  as  regards 
money,  food  and  munitions  and  clothes  for  the 
little  Polish  army  fighting  on  the  eastern 
frontier    against    Russian    Bolshevist    murderer* 
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and  Ruthenian  pillagers,  and  on  the  western 
frontier  against  Germans,  who  can  pillage  as  ef- 
fectively as  Ruthenians  and  murder  as  terribly 
as  Bolsheviki. 

Petition— Ihis  occupation  not  only  has  not 
ameliorated  the  economic  condition  of  East  Ga- 
licia,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  driven  the  coun- 
try to   utter  economic  ruin. 

Answer  —  As  soon  as  Eastern  Galicia 
was  freed  from  the  Ukrainian  hordes  the 
reconstruction  of  the  country  began,  only 
to  be  interrupted  by  another  invasion  (Bol- 
shevik) in  the  Summer  of  1920,  which  was 
very  strongly  felt  by  the  entire  population, 
but  to  which,  characteristically  enough,  the 
Ukrainian  petition  contains  no  reference 
whatever.  It  must  be  admitted,  indeed, 
that  the  horrors  of  the  Bolshevist  invasion 
of  1920  were  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  horrors  of  the  Ukrainian  invasion,  No- 
vember, 1918,  to  midsummer,  1919.  How- 
ever, a  few  figures  will  show  what  Poland 
has  done: 

Of  the  1,040,000  acres  of  tillable  land 
in  Eastern  Galicia,  over  40  per  cent.,  or 
435,000  acres,  was  idle  in  1919,  when 
the  Polish  Administration  of  the  region 
was  undertaken.  Toward  the  end  of  Win- 
ter, 1922,  On  the  other  hand,  only  72,000 
acres  remained  uncultivated.  In  1910  there 
were  in  Eastern  Galicia  697,015  horses;  in 
1919,  425,701  horses,  and  in  December, 
192i,  520,162  horses.  In  other  words, 
whereas  there  had  been  a  38  per  cent,  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  horses  during 
the  war,  the  number  has  increased  by  22 
per  cent,  since  1919. 

In  1910  there  were  1,610,282  cattle;  in 
1919,  1,031,142  cattle,  and  in  December, 
1921,  1,238,173  cattle.  This  represents  a 
36  per  cent,  drop  during  the  war,  and  a 
10  per  cent,  increase  since  1919. 

In  1910  there  were  1,352,292  swine;  in 
1919,  312,823,  and  in  December,  1921, 
415,830.  This  represents  a  77  per  cent, 
decrease  during  the  war,  and  a  34  per 
cent,  increase  since  1919. 

The  destruction  of  farm  buildings  from 
1914  to  1919  amounted  to  428,203,  which 
number  was  still  further  increased  during 
the  Bolshevist  invasion  of  1920,  when 
2,411  buildings  were  destroyed.  Up  to  De- 
cember, 1921,  there  had  been  rebuilt  a 
total  of  163,490  farm  and  village  build- 
ings. 

The  magnificent  success  of  the  Eastern 
Fair  in  Lwow  in  1921,  reported  at  length 


in  various  British  and  American  papers, 
and  the  reports  of  eyewitnesses  who  have 
recently  returned,  give  the  lie  to  the  alle- 
gation that  the  eastern  part  of  Galicia  has 
been  driven  "to  utter  economic  ruin." 

Petition — In  East  Galicia  extraordinary  mar- 
tial laws  are  still  in  force  whereby  Polish  domi- 
nation is  preserved  and  the  country  ruined,  be- 
cause, for  political  reasons,  the  local  Ukrainian 
population  and  Ukrainian  economic  organizations 
are  barred  from  participation  in  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  are  hindered  in  every  conceivable  way 
in  the  work  of  restoring  the  country.  The 
economic  institutions  of  East  Galicia,  as  well  as 
the  political  and  educational,  have  been  sup- 
pressed by  the  Polish  authorities,  and  individual 
prominent  co-operators,  tradesmen  and  engineers 
are  in  jails  or  other  places  of  confinement,  and 
are  removed  from  all  fields  of  activity.  In  order 
to  coerce  the  population  to  recognize  East  Ga- 
licia as  an  integral  part  of  Poland,  heavy  fines 
are  placed  upon  the  Ukrainian  Nationalists,  and 
cattle  and  grain  are  taken  from  the  Ukrainian 
peasants  without  any  remuneration.  These  extor- 
tionate measures  are  enforced  even  against  peas- 
ants who  merely  dared  to  state  in  the  census 
form  that,  in  accordance  with  Article  91  of  the 
Treaty  of  Saint  Germain,  the  sovereign  of  East 
Galicia  is  the  Entente  and  did  not  write 
"  Poland." 

Answer — The  Ukrainian  petition  con- 
fuses the  economic  development  of  East- 
ern Galicia  generally  with  the  progress  of 
Ukrainian  economic  organizations.  Ever 
since  the  fourteenth  century  the  Poles  have 
been  leaders  in  the  development  of  the 
economic  life  of  Eastern  Galicia,  and  even 
before  then  the  native  Ruthenian  popula- 
tion, as  distinguished  from  Poles,  played 
no  real  part  in  this  development.  The 
Ruthenian  population  has  consisted,  until 
very  recently,  of  peasants,  and  it  is  only 
within  the  last  few  decades  that  attempts 
have  been  made  to  develop  Ruthenian 
trade  and  commerce.  This  development 
not  only  does  not  meet  with  any  objec- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  Poles,  but  has  been 
stimulated  since  Poland  took  over  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  country,  although  the 
Ukrainians  who  form  one  part  of  the 
Ruthenian  population  had  done  much  to 
destroy  the  economic  resources  of  the 
country.  There  are  no  exceptional  meas- 
ures except  in  such  districts  as  are  sub- 
jected to  the  radical  propaganda  of  in- 
coming Bolshevist  and  Ukrainian  agita- 
tors. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  total  number  of 
commercial  firms  in  Eastern  Galicia  has 
increased  by  one-third,  as    compared  with 
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conditions  before  the  war.  The  Ruthe- 
nians  themselves  have  some  812  co-opera- 
tives, as  compared  with  a  total  of  3,463 
for  the  whole  of  Eastern  Galicia,  and 
many  other  economic  organizations,  the 
total  number  of  which  is  about  four  times 
larger  than  before  the  war.  There  has 
]y€en  no  suppression  whatever  of  law-abid- 
ing political  and  educational  institutions. 

Out  of  a  total  of  3,910  elementary 
schools  maintained  by  the  Polish  State, 
2,510  have  Ruthenian  as  the  language 
of  instruction.  Out  of  a  total  of  89,  there 
are  14  State  secondary  schools  with  Ruthe- 
nian as  the  language  of  instruction,  which 
number  is  greater  by  four  than  it  was 
before  the  war.  The  Polish  Government 
places  no  limit  to  private  schools  with 
Ruthenian  as  the  language  of  instruction. 
The  Polish  State  has  in  principle  agreed  to 
the  creation  of  a  Ukrainian  university  to 
be  maintained  by  the  Polish  State,  and  the 
only  difficulty  is  that  as  yet  no  city  has 
agreed  to  harbor  such  a  university.  In 
particular,  the  city  of  Lwow,  which  the 
Ukrainians  want  to  be  the  seat,  has  gone 
on  record  repeatedly  and  most  emphatical- 
ly as  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  such 
a  university  in  Lwow. 

In  most  cases,  Ruthenian  officials  have 
been  retained  or  reinstated.  There  are 
now  288  Ruthenian  Judges  and  404 
Ruthenian  administrative  officials.  Judges 
are  appointed  and  maintained  entirely  by 
the  State.  Only  nine  Ruthenian  Judges 
and  28  other  Ruthenian  officials  have 
been  refused  reinstatement  after  the  Poles 
took  over  the  Government,  owing  to  their 
having  committed  crimes  or  violated  the 
ethics  and  dignity  of  their  office.  In 
many  cases  such  reinstatement  took  place, 
although  objected  to  even  by  the  local 
Ruthenian  population  on  the  ground  that 
the  officials  in  question  had  exerted  them- 
selves too  energetically  during  the  Ukrain- 
ian Republic's  regime  to  the  detriment  of 
the  local  population.  When  Poland  re- 
cently conducted  a  detailed  survey  of  war 
damages,  limiting  it  to  damages  suffered 
by  Polish  citizens,  practically  the  whole 
Ruthenian  population,  including  impor- 
tant leaders,  did  not  hesitate  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  survey,  which  shows  that 
they  did  not  consider  themselves  alien  to 
Polish  rule. 


Petition — The  Polish  Diet  in  Warsaw  on  Dec. 
16,  1921,  levied  an  extraordinary  contribution  of 
20,000,000,000  Pohsh  marks  on  the  ruined  coun- 
try of  East  Galicia.  This  heavy  tax  Poland  is 
now  mercilessly  collecting  with  the  aid  of  her 
military  forces.  She  is  despoiling  the  population, 
which  is  unable  to  pay  this  huge  sum,  of  the 
last  remnants  of  its  material  possessions. 

Having  no  right  at  all  to  levy  a  contribution 
on  East  Galicia,  which  remains  under  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Entente  Powers,  Poland  is  doing 
this  deliberately  and  with  the  sole  purpose  of 
bringing  the  country  to  complete  economic  ruin. 

Answer — The  Polish  Diet  has  not  levied 
any  special  extraordinary  contribution  on 
East  Galicia,  neither  has  the  Polish  Diet 
determined  the  sum  of  such  a  levy.  The 
contribution  voted  in  Warsaw  on  Dec.  16 
related  to  the  whole  of  Poland,  and  was 
to  be  paid  by  farmers,  industrialists,  com- 
mercial men,  and  so  forth,  in  ratio  to  the 
financial  standing  of  each  individual.  The 
same  law  relates  to  the  whole  of  Poland. 
Its  main  purpose  is  to  collect  what  will 
practically  offset  the  arrears  of  taxes.  For 
several  years  no  taxes  had  been  paid  by 
a  large  part  of  the  population  of  Poland, 
including  Eastern  Galicia.  The  extraor-: 
dinary  contribution,  which  was  one  of  the 
first  steps  of  Finance  Minister  Michalski, 
himself  Director  of  an  important  bank  in 
Lwow  (Eastern  Galicia),  has  met  with  ap- 
proval on  the  part  of  financial  authorities 
of  the  world.  There  would  be  no  reason 
for  not  levying  taxes  in  Eastern  Galicia, 
where,  after  all,  the  Polish  State  has  to 
pay  for  the  upkeep  of  railroads,  schools, 
courts  and  other  offices. 

Petition — The  work  of  recoHiJtruction  in  East 
Galicia  can  start  only  when  the  Polish  military 
occupation  of  the  country  has  been  terminated 
and  when  the  rule  of  the  country  has  been  re- 
turned to  the  lawful  Government  of  the  Indepen- 
dent Galician  Republic  under  the  head  of  Dr. 
Eugene  Petrushevitch.  Only  then  will  there  be 
peace  and  order  in  East  Galicia  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  and  exploit  the  immense  natural 
resources  of  the  country  for  the  economic  re- 
construction of  East  Galicia  and  neighboring 
countries. 

Answer — The  Polish  Government  fias, 
as  explained  above,  spent  vast  sums  in 
aiding  agriculture  and  industry.  Since 
taking  over  the  administration  of  Eastern 
Galicia's  railroads  the  Polish  Government 
has  expended  large  sums  of  money.  Many 
of  these  expenditures  have  been  necessary 
in  order  to  restore  bridges,  buildings,  &c., 
wantonly  destroyed  by  the  hordes  which 
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serve  as  the  army  of  the  Government  head- 
ed by  Dr.  Petrushevitch. 

That  the  petition  referred  to  was  pre- 
sented in  the  interests  of  a  small  group 
of  individuals,  or  clique,  is  further  borne 
out  in  the  final  sentence  of  the  document, 
which  again  brings  in  the  name  of  an  in- 
dividual, the  petitioners  requesting  "  that 
the  conference  (Genoa)  take  all  possible 
steps  to  have  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
Peace  Conference  expedite  the  termination 
of  the  provisional  military  occupation  of 
Eastern  Galicia,  and  to  have  the  rule  of 
the  country  returned  to  the  constituted 
Government  under  the  head  of  Petrushe- 
vitch." 

In  view  of  the  stress  laid  upon  the 
*'  constituted  Government "  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  review  briefly  the  history  of 
Eastern  Galicia  and  trace  the  source  of 
this  "  Ukrainian  Government." 

The  country  now  known  as  Eastern 
Galicia  is  a  slice  of  a  part  of  Poland 
detached  in  an  arbitrary  fashion  for  the 
benefit  of  Austria  in  the  partitions  of 
Poland  of  1772  and  1795.  Austria  gave 
the  name  of  Galicia  to  the  whole  territory 
stretching  from  Cracow  and  Lublin  to  the 
river  Zbrucz  in  order  to  give  color  to  her 
claims  that  the  Hapsburgs  were  entitled 
to  rule  the  country  as  kings  of  Hungar)% 
because  in  the  thirteenth  century  a  Hun- 
garian ruler  had  for  a  few  years  been  in 
possession  of  the  principality  of  Halicz 
(Galicia),  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  terri- 
tory. At  the  time  of  the  partitions,  and 
later  during  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  1815, 
it  was  generally  recognized  that  the  whole 
country  was  absolutely  Polish,  even  though 
some  of  its  natives  spoke  a  dialect  which 
represented  a  mixture  of  Polish  and  of 
the  South  Russian  dialect. 

The  Austrians,  about  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  afraid  of  Polish  at-' 
tempts  to  regain  independence,  tried  to 
stir  up  the  population  in  a  way  that  would 
bring  about  fratricidal  struggles.  Another 
purpose  of  this  "  discovering  of  Ruthe- 
nians "  was  to  detach  further  territories 
from  Russia.  Russia  retaliated  by  trying 
to  create  a  Russophile  movement  in  East- 
ern   Galicia.    Part    of    the    population    in 


the  eastern  part  began  to  look  toward 
Russia,  considering  themselves  Ruthenians, 
in  contrast  with  Poles.  Then  the  Austrians, 
about  1880,  afraid  of  losing  the  territory 
to  Russia,  tried  to  divert  this  new  Ruthe- 
nian  movement  into  other  channels  by 
fostering  a  new  national  feeling  which,  for 
want  of  a  better  name,  and  in  order  to 
make  the  distinction  from  Russia,  was 
christened  the  Ukrainian  movement. 

The  Austrians,  by  favoring  the  Ukrain- 
ian Party,  by  putting  in  prison  its  oppo- 
nents and  subsidizing  the  pro-Austrian  and 
pro-German  leaders,  succeeded  in  working 
up  a  certain  amount  of  political  turmoil. 
Shortly  before  the  war  documents  were 
published  proving  German  subsidies  for 
the  movement.  During  the  war  the  Ger- 
mans helped  the  Ukrainians,  with  a  view 
to  establishing  a  German-ruled  Russian 
State. 

At  the  head  of  the  movement  was,  at 
the  end  of  the  war,  one  of  the  Austrian 
Archdukes,  who  still  maintains  his  connec- 
tion with  it.  At  the  downfall  of  the  Aus- 
trian Empire  the  Austrians  delivered  the 
Government  of  Eastern  Galicia  to  the 
Ukrainians,  whose  army  they  officered. 
The  few  months  of  Ukrainian  rule  in 
Eastern  Galicia  are  recalled  by  the  popu- 
lation with  bitterest  feelings.     ^ 

In  fact.  Eastern  Galicia  was  in  SL  state 
of  anarchy  when  Poland  took  over  its  ad- 
ministration. The  region  was  epicfemic-* 
vidden,  bandits  flourished  everywhere,  and 
there  remained  little  respect  for  authority. 
The  "  Ukrainian  Government  "  of  Petrush- 
evitch, which  on  the  day  of  Austna's 
downfall  had  been  established  with  the 
aid  of  German  and  Austrian  officials,  pur- 
posely indulged  in  and  incited  lawless- 
ness, murder  and  plunder,  especially  when 
directed  against  the  Poles.  Such  a  state 
of  terror  existed  during  this  "  Govern- 
ment's "  existence  from  November,  1918,  to 
July,  1919,  that  it  was  with  evident  relief 
that  the  bulk  of  the  terrified  population, 
Polish,  Ruthenian  and  Jewish,  hailed 
the  incoming  Polish  Army  as  symbolizing 
law  and  order. 

Polish    Bureau    of   Information,    C.    A.    Randau, 
New  York,  Tune  25,  1922. 


Some  of  the  men  who  have  helped  to  shape  the 
destinies  of  the  Turkish  Government  at  Angora. 
Left  to  right:  (1)  Rauf  Bey,  late  Minister  of 
Public  Works.  (2)  Hassan  Tahsin  Bev,  Min- 
ister of  Finance.  (3)  P'ethy  Bey,  Minister  of 
the   Interior 
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Scene  in  Angora 
early  on  a  Friday 
morning  in  the 
Street  of  the  Black 
Boy.  the  main  thor- 
oughfare of  the  Na- 
tionalist capital 


This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  four  articles 
on  the  Tuikish  Nationalist  Government  at  Angora, 
written  by  an  American  who  spent  two  months 
in  the  interior  and  had  unprecedented  facilities 
for  observing  what  the  rebel  rulers  of  Turkey, 
are  doing.  Both  his  materials  and  his  illustra- 
tions are  entirely  new. — Editor. 

4  NGORA  lies  tilted  up  on  its  hill,  a 
/\  snowy  blanket  of  flat  roofs  pierced 
with  minarets  and  green  cypresses 
and  scarred  across  its  middle  with  the 
ruins  of  1915.  At  its  foot  lie  its  requisi- 
tioned Government  buildings  and  its  .rail- 
road station.  Everywhere  in  its  streets, 
from  the  latticed  labyrinth  at  the  top  of 
the  town  to  the  great  icy  marsh  at  its  foot, 
lie  its  dogs.  Once  they  were  sheep  dogs 
on  the  hills  along  the  Sakaria,  so  fierce 
that  no  stranger  dared  approach  them. 
Their  flocks  disappeared  with  the  Greeks 
last  September,  their  shepherds  have  been 
taken  by  the  army,  and  the  dogs,  wolfish- 
gray  brutes  with  black  noses,  are  left  to 
haunt  the  streets  of  Angora. 

Three  miles  away  on  a  neighboring  hill, 
secure  above  the  Summer  malaria  of  the 
marshes,  is  the  villa  of  Mustapha  Kemal, 
whose  brain  has   lifted  this   obscure   pro- 


(4)  Dr.  Adnan  Bey,  Speaker  of  National  Assem- 
bly and  husband  of  Lance-Corporal  Halide  Edib 
Hanum,  the  Turkish  novelist.  (Photo  by  Vakit, 
Constantinople.)  (5)  Fevzi  Pasha,  Chief  of  the 
General  Staff.  (6)  Ismet  Pasha,  Commander  in 
Chief    on    the    Smyrna    front 
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vincial  capital,  this  mud  town  of  muezzins 
and  machine  guns,  into  world  importance. 
The  time  has  passed  when  his  "  govern- 
ment"  at  Angora  must  drop  its  archives 
into  its  kalpak  (Astrakhan  cap)  and  flee 
on  horseback.  Mustapha  Kemal  no 
longer  lives  in  an  upstairs  room  at  the 
Angora  railroad  station,  with  a  Decauville 
train  waiting  in  the  yards  to  hurry  him 
eastward  on  an  instant's  warning.  He  was 
the  first  to  see  the  fate  which  loomed 
above  Asia  Minor  three  years  ago,  and  he 
has  bludgeoned  and  beaten  Asia  Minor 
into  readiness  to  resist  it.  Some  day,  when 
the  peace  with  England  has  been  signed  and 
the  war  is  ended,  there  will  doubtless  be 
plenty  of  time  for  him  to  consider  whether 
the  end  justifies  the  means,  but  thus  far 
he  has  been  occupied  with  considerations 
of  a  less  academic  nature. 

What  cards  does  Kemal  hold  in  his 
hand  today?  In  the  first  place,  he  holds 
Asia  Minor,  from  the  great  tableland  of 
Transcaucasia  to  the  Eski-Shehr-Afiun- 
Karahissar  line,  where,  at  the  time  this 
article  was  written,  the  Greeks  were  still 
dug' in.     It  was  easy  enough  for  Mustapha 


By  Clair  Price 

How  the  Turkish  Nationalist  leader 
drove  the  forces  of  the  Sultan's  Grand 
Vizier  out  of  Asia  Minor,  established 
the  Angora  Government,  defied  the 
Allies,  and  waged  war  on  the  Greeks 
— Personnel  of  insurgent  Government 


Kemal,  under  the  spur  of  the  Greek  occupa- 
tion of  Smyrna,  to  oust  the  officials  of 
Damad  Ferid  Pasha,  the  Sultan's  Grand 
Vizier,  from  one  province  after  another  of 
Asia  Minor.  To  hold  the  area  against  Ferid 
and  his  Liberal  Entente  Party  in  Constan- 
tinople, the  Nationalist  leader  stippled  the 
country  with  so-called  "  military  courts  of 
independence,"  which  stamped  out  every 
possibility  of  counter-revolution  by 
promptly  hanging  all  Ottoman  subjects, 
whether  Turkish,  Greek  or  Armenian,  who 
were  convicted  of  anti-Nationalism.  He 
defeated  Ferid's  "  Caliphate  army  "  in  the 
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Summer  of  1920  by  convincing  the  peas- 
antry of  Asia  Minor  that  the  Caliphate 
army  was  composed  of  Greeks  and  Ar- 
menians. Ferid  then  turned  his  attention 
to  Konia,  whose  dervish  centres  had  always 
been  a  Liberal  Entente  stronghold,  and 
which  had  an  especial  attachment  to  the 
Caliphate  through  ancient  custom — it  was 
the  Tchelebi  ot  the  Mevlevi  dervishes  who 
girded  each  Caliph  with  the  Sword  of  Mo- 
hammed forty  days  after  his  accession  to 
the  Ottoman  throne.  Proud  Konia,  which 
lay  dreaming  of  its  once  powerful  Sel- 
jukian  Empire,  was  recovered  by  Ferid  in 
the  Delibash  revolution  of  October,  1920, 
but  the  Delibash  regime  was  a  short-lived 
one.  Kemal's  War  Minister,  Rafet  Pasha, 
a  little  bundle  of  nerves  with  black  eyes 
and  a  quick,  charming  smile,  hurried  2,000 
men  to  Ala-ed-Din  hill,  in  the  outskirts  of 
Konia,  drove  out  Delibash's  men  in  three 
days  of  fighting  and  reinstated  the  Nation- 
alist administration.  Ferid's  agents  con- 
tinued, however,  to  move  back  and  forth 
along  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  with  their 
eyes  on  Konia,  but  Nationalist  officers 
boarded  the  British  steamer  Palatina  at 
Adalia  last  Summer,  discovered  Topal 
Osman  and  four  confederates  hidden  in  a 
cargo  hold,  and  shot  them  down.  That 
incident  ended  the  Liberal  Entente  Party's 
effort  to  return  to  Asia  Minor.  Ghalib 
Pasha,  an  old,  white-haired  Albanian,  who 
was  Turkish  military  commander  in  the 
Hedjaz  during  the  World  War,  is  now  the 
Nationalist  Military  Governor  of  Konia. 
and  the  Tchelebi  of  the  Mevlevi  dervishes 
is  one  of  Konia's  eight  Deputies  in  the 
Grand  National  Assembly  at  Angora.  To- 
day a  small  framed  motto,  done  in  Arabic 
characters  of  white  on  a  blue  ground, 
hangs  on  the  wall  above  the  Speaker's  desk 
in  the  Assembly  Chamber — a  quotation 
from  the  Koran  such  as  may  be  found  in 
thousands  of  devout  Moslem  homes — "  Let 
us  meet  together  in  council  and  discuss," 
a  symbol  of  Kemal's  success  in  carrying 
the  conservative  Turkish  peasantry  back 
of  the  Sultan-Caliph  in  Constantinople  to 
the  Koran  itself,  and  in  wrenching  Asia 
Minor  away  from  the  Sultan's  Grand 
Vizier,  while  refraining  from  any  violation 
of  its  allegiance  to  the  Ottoman  dynasty 
and  the  Ottoman  Caliphate. 

In  the   second  place,   Kemal   holds  the 
still  incomplete  but  slowly  maturing  Pan- 


Turanian  project.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  when  the  British  captured  Bagdad  in 
1917,  Germany's  eastern  highway  swung  to 
the  north,  the  old  Berlin-to-Bagdad  scheme 
gave  way  to  the  new  Berlin-Baku-Bokhara 
scheme,  and  Transcaucasia  was  made  over 
from  Russia  to  Turkey  amid  the  rattling 
sabres  of  Brest-Li  to  vsk.  The  collapse  of 
the  Central  Powers  followed  in  1918. 
Enver  Pasha  fled  from  Constantinople  to 
Daghestan  in  Northern  Transcaucasia,  and 
the  British  rolled  across  the  Constanti- 
nople-Baku-Bokhara line.  It  was  then  that 
Mustapha  Kemal  rose  up  in  Asia  Minor 
to  announce  that  the  East  would  settle  its 
own  destinies  in  future  without  the  assist- 
ance of  either  the  Germans  or  the  British. 
This  seemed  a  rather  futile  announcement 
at  the  time,  for  Kemal  himself  was  stand- 
ing inside  a  ring  of  British  and  allied 
bayonets.  The  British  in  Kurdistan  were 
reaching  for  Diarbekr  the  key  to  Mosul 
and  the  rich  Hasheeta  valley,  the  source 
of  Mosul's  oil.  The  French  in  Cilicia 
were  reaching  after  the  great  Arghana 
copper  mines.  The  Greeks  in  Smyrna 
were  driving  into  the  hinterland,  and  in 
Kemal's  rear  the  Pontus  Greeks  were 
clamoring  for  a  Pontus  Republic  and  the 
Erivan  Armenians  were  clamoring  for 
their  Wilson  Frontier,  either  of 
which  would  have  isolated  Kemal  from 
the  Moslem  East.  The  Ottoman  Empire 
was  lost;  its  army  largely  demobilized  and 
disarmed  and  its  navy  interned;  Asia 
Minor  was  blockaded  on  the  north,  south, 
east  and  west,  and  a  number  of  secret 
treaties,  which  had  been  drawn  up  durinj< 
the  great  war  to  partition  this  area  among 
the  allied  powers,  were  awaiting  applica- 
tion. 

In  time,  however,  the  blockade  began  to 
crumble  of  its  own  weight,  and,  while  con- 
tinuing to  hold  the  Pontus  with  such  ir- 
regulars as  he  had,  Kemal  succeeded  in  the 
Turco-Armenian  War  of  November,  1920, 
in  opening  a  back  door  past  Erivan  to  the 
east  in  case  retreat  became  necessary.  Al- 
ready he  had  concluded  treaties  with  the 
Moslem  States  of  Azerbaijan  and  Afghanis- 
tan. The  black  and  white  flag  still  floats 
over  the  Afghan  "  Embassy  "  in  the  street 
of  the  Hajji  Bairam  at  Angora,  and  out 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  town  the  Crescent 
and  Star  with  the  crossed  hammer  and 
scythe  of  Communism  inside  the  star  still 
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Angora's  diplomatic  corps  at  the  raising  of  the  Azerbaijan  flag-  over  the  Azerbaijan  "  Embassy  '* 
on  Nov.  24,  1921.  Left  to  right:  (front  row)  Comrade  Mihailoff,  Russian  Chargg  d' Affaires; 
(second  row)  Rafik  Shevket  Bey,  Minister  of  Justice  ;  (front  row)  Signor  Tuozzi,  Italian  delegate 
at  Angora;  (third  row,  with  dark  glasses),  Djelal  Bey,  former  Minister  of  Economics,  now  in 
charge  of  Economics  Section  of  Foreign  Office ;  (front  row)  Yussuf  Kemal  Bey,  Foreign  Min- 
ister; (second  row)  Hassan  Tahsin  Bey,  Minister  of  Finance;  (front  row)  Ibrahim  Abiloff  Bey, 
Azerbaijan  "  Ambassador  "  ;  (second  row)  Hamdullah  Soubhy  Bey,  former  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion ;  (front  row)  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha,  President  of  the  Government  of  the  Grand  National 
Assembly;  (front  row)  Fevzi  Pasha,  Chief  of  General  Staff;  (front  row)  Sultan  Ahmad,  Afghan 
"  Ambassador  "  ;   (front  row)    Fethy   Bey,   Minister  of  the   Interior 


floats  over  the  Azer- 
baijan "  Embassy." 
They  are  reminders 
today  of  Baku  and 
Kabul,  the  line  of  re- 
treat which  Kemal 
had  provided  for  him- 
self in  case  of  need. 
They  are  more  than 
that.  Today  Kemal 
has  laid  aside  the 
Turkish  fez  for  the 
Transcaspian  kalpak, 
Enver  Pasha  is  still 
far  away  in  the  back 
country  between 
Tashkent  and  Kabul, 
and  Pan-Turanianism 
is  maturing  toward 
the  day  when  Turkey 
will  be  able  to  con- 
front Russia  with  the 
old  British  alliance 
which  Abdul  Hamid 
lost  in  1907.  The 
Ottoman  Empire  is 
dead.  Turkey  is  be- 
cominof     the     western 


YUSSUF  KEMAL  BEY 
Foreign  Minister  of  the  Angora  Government 


flank  of  a  closely 
bound  group  of  States 
which  stretches  from 
Constantinople  to  Ka- 
bul, a  group  of  grave 
and  elderly  Moslem 
States  fired  by  the 
heady  wine  of  nation- 
alism. And  below 
Kabul  lies  the  Khy- 
ber  Pass. 

In  the  third  place, 
Kemal  holds  the 
Franco-Turkish  peace 
treaty  of  Oct.  20, 
1921.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the 
secret  Sykes-Picot 

agreement  of  1916 
awarded  the  Mosul 
province  of  Mesopo- 
tamia to  France  and 
not  to  the  British,  who 
now  hold  it;  that 
French  Syria  extends 
to  the  Mosul  frontier, 
and  that  the  Bagdad 
Railway    is    operated 
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from  Mersina  east  by  the  French.  At 
the  same  time,  a  Turkish  Deputy 
for  Mosul  is  sitting  in  the  Grand 
National  Assembly  at  Angora.  Djevdat 
Pasha  was  dispatched  from  Angora  last 
January  to  Diarbekr,  a  powerful  military 
position  which  dominates  the  Mosul  prov- 
ince, as  Governor  and  military  commander 
of  the  "  southeast  front."  The  Sheik  of 
the  Senussi,  the  most  powerful  order  in 
Islam,  has  been  at  Diarbekr  for  the  last 
year,  and  is  presumably  not  disinterested 
in  the  affairs  of  Mosul  and  the  remainder 
of  Mesopotamia.  Should  the  British  in 
Mesopotamia  ultimately  withdraw  to  the 
Basra  province  before  this  Franco-Turkish 
claim  on  Mosul,  there  will  remain  no  such 
bulwark  in  front  of  India  as  was  afforded 
up  to  1918  by  the  British  sphere  of  influ- 
ence in  Southern  Persia.  And  the  Orient 
Express  no  longer  runs  to  Constantinople 
from  Berlin,  but  from  Paris. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  French 
agreement  of  last  October  is  intended  as  a 
tactical  measure  to  recover  the  understand- 
ing with  England  which  Abdul  Hamid  lost 
with  such  disastrous  effect  in  1907,  and 
that  once  the  old  alliance  with  England  is 
recovered,  the  future  Turkey  will  be  ready 
to  discuss  Pan-Turanianism  with  the  future 
Russia.  The  treaty  which  Kemal's  mission 
signed  at  Moscow  on  March  16,  1920,  has 
already  given  complete  and  explicit  recog- 
nition to  the  Turkish  National  Pact. 

Men,  Money  and  Munitions 

All  this,  however,  has  to  do  with  matters 
of  external  policy.  What  is  Kemal  doing 
in  Asia  Minor?  He  is  holding  it  under  a 
rigorous  military  dictatorship,  and  squeez- 
ing out  of  its  impoverished  and  decimated 
villages  a  little  more  of  that  stubborn 
strength  of  which  it  seems  to  have  an  in- 
exhaustible supply.  In  this  task,  he  has 
had  neither  the  men,  the  money  nor  the 
munitions  he  needs. 

Some  of  his  y^i^sl  men,  of  whom  he  stood 
in  dire  need,  had  been  interned  by  the  Brit- 
ish on  Malta.  Turkish  Army  officers,  on 
leave  with  pay  from  the  Ottoman  War  Of- 
fice in  Constantinople,  have  filtered  into 
Angora  in  abundance,  but  of  civilian  brains 
there  has  been  and  still  is  a  desperate  scar- 
city. A  handful  of  men  have  been  kid- 
napped from  peace  missions  sent  out  by 


the  official  Ottoman  Government  in  Con- 
stantinople; Yussuf  Kemal  Bey,  the  pres- 
ent Foreign  Minister,  is  one  of  these.  But 
even  today,  when  Kemal  feels  increasingly 
his  lack  of  experienced  civilian  adminis- 
trators, there  are  thousands  of  Turks  who 
prefer  the  fleshpots  of  Constantinople  to 
the  rigors  of  Asia  Minor. 

Kemal  has  had  to  contend  with  similar 
scarcity  in  money.  Freed  of  the  capitula- 
tions, he  has  levied  fresh  taxation  on  Otto- 
man subjects  and  on  some  foreigners,  he 
has  increased  his  customs  tariff  five  times 
over,  he  has  added  a  40  per  cent,  requisi- 
tion tax,  but  he  still  falls  far  short  of 
realizing  his  budget  estimates.  The  Depu- 
ties in  the  Assembly  are  being  paid  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  Evkaf,  or  Moslem  re- 
ligious endowments,  in  their  constituen- 
cies, but  Kemal's  soldiers  are  getting  noth- 
ing, and  many  of  his  minor  officials  rarely 
see  a  pay  day.  Still  he  has  not  resorted 
to  the  issuance  of  new  paper  money,  con- 
fining himself  to  the  use  of  the  paper  is- 
sued at  Constantinople  during  the  war;  as 
rapidly  as  this  is  worn  out  it  is  sent  to  the 
Ottoman  Public  Debt  offices  in  Constan- 
tinople to  be  exchanged  for  clean  paper. 
He  has  floated  no  internal  loan,  and  if  any 
external  loan  has  been  secured  in  return 
for  concessions  or  otherwise,  it  has  not 
been  secured  under  any  treaty  annex  which 
has  been  made  public.  Kemal's  security 
for  such  a  loan,  if  any  has  been  secured, 
is  a  gold  reserve  which,  according  to  Has- 
san Tahsin  Bey,  Minister  of  Finance,  con- 
sists of  about  £T.1,000,000  in  Turkish 
"  and  other "  gold  coins,  and  about  200 
kilos  of  bar  gold.  Hard  hit  by  taxation 
and  already  impoverished  by  twelve  years 
of  war,  the  docile  peasant  of  Asia  Minor 
has  been  faced  by  an  increase  in  cost  of 
living,  which,  however,  has  not  been  as 
severe  as  in  Western  countries;  a  camel 
which  in  1914  would  sell  for  £T.25  gold 
now  sells  for  £T.100  paper.  Incidentally, 
the  Assembly  has  voted  for  prohibition  in 
Asia  Minor,  thus  putting  an  end  to  a  rev- 
enue which  was  said  to  amount  to  £T.4,- 
000.000  a  year. 

The  Munitions  Miracle 

Kemal  had  no  munitions  problem  until 
the  Greek  occupation  of  Smyrna.  Up  to 
that  time,  according  to  the  report  of  Gen- 
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eral  Milne,  former  British  commander  in 
Constantinople,  upon  events  in  Turkey  be- 
tween the  signatures  of  the  Mudros  armi- 
stice and  the  Sevres  treaty,  the  Turks  had 
made  an  honest  effort  to  obey  the  disarma- 
ment clauses  of  the  armistice.  But  with 
the  Greek  occupation  of  Smyrna,  Mustapha 
Kemal  tore  up  the  armistice,  and  there- 
after not  another  cartridge  was  surrendered 
to  the  Allies.  Some  ammunition  had  not 
yet  been  surrendered. '  More  was  smuggled 
across  the  Black  Sea  from  Russia.  Still 
more  came  from  the  Italians  at  Adalia. 
Still  more  came  from  raids  on  allied  depots 
along  the  Straits,  raids  conducted  with  or 
without  the  connivance  of  allied  officers. 
Still  more  has  come  lately  from  the  French, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  American 
uniforms  in  which  some  of  the  Turkish  Na- 
tionalist soldiers  are  clad  may  have  origi- 
nally been  left  as  American  surplus  stocks 
in  France.  Early  last  December  a  British 
military  mission  in  mufti  went  from  Con- 
stantinople "  to  secure  an  option  on  the 
apple  crop  "  at  Ineboli.  Rafet  Pasha  met 
them  there,  and  arranged  for  the  purchase 
of  a  large  amount  of  British  munitions  for 
use  against  the  Greeks;  for  the  British 
Commander-in-Chief  and  the  British  High 
Commissioner  in  Constantinople  have  been 
in  as  happy  accord  on  the  subject  of  the 
Greeks  as  the  War  Office  and  the  Foreign 
Office  have  been  on  a  number  of  other 
Eastern  subjects. 

In  the  main,  however,  Kemal's  military 
strength  is  due  to  the  native  resourceful- 
ness of  the  Turkish  soldier,  as  personi- 
fied in  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  Fevzi 
Pasha,  a  great  towering  Anatolian  Turk 
with  drooping  mustaches,  who  works  from 
noon  to  dawn  and  never  shows  himself  out- 
side his  office  at  Angora  unless  the  Assem- 
bly summons  him  or  unless  he  goes  to  the 
konak  to  preside  over  a  Cabinet  meeting. 
Machinery  has  had  to  be  devised  for  chang- 
ing the  calibre  of  most  of  the  foreign  am- 
munition the  General  Staff  has  secured 
before  it  would  fit  its  guns.  Left  by  the 
disarmament  clauses  of  the  armistice  with 
a  large  amount  of  dismantled  artillery,  the 
staff  had  even  to  fit  its  guns  with  new 
breech-blocks  and  range-finders  before 
they  could  be  used.  There  is  hardly  a 
more  remarkable  story  in  modern  military 
history  than  the  story  of  how  Fevzi  Pasha's 


army  on  the  western  (Smyrna)  front  under 
Ismet  Pasha's  command  has  been  equipped 
out  of  a  left-over  supply  of  dismantled  ar^- 
tillery  and  misfit  ammunition.  The  cost 
of  that  army  to  Asia  Minor  in  its  present 
impoverished  condition  has  been  appal- 
ling, but  its  creation  by  Fevzi  Pasha  under 
the  desperate  conditions  which  prevailed 
has  been  no  less  than  miraculous.  Con- 
cerning the  present  effectiveness  of  that 
army,  naturally  one  can  say  but  little  until 
after  the  peace.  I  may  cite  the  fact,  however, 
that,  although  there  were  not  more  than 
2,500  bayonets  in  the  Nationalist  army 
when  the  Greeks  were  thrown  back  from 
the  Sakaria  last  September,  today  every 
Turkish  infantryman  has  his  bayonet. 

The  War  Office 

The  Grand  National  Assembly  easily 
adapted  itself  to  this  situation  on  April  23, 
1920.  Under  the  Ottoman  Constitution,; 
the  powers  of  declaring  war  and  peace, 
of  dissolving  Parliament,  of  receiving 
diplomatic  representatives  of  foreign 
States,  and  of  appointing  the  Cabinet  and 
the  Senate,  are  vested  in  the  Sultan.  The 
Assembly  now  took  to  itself  the  powers 
of  declaring  war  and  peace.  The  power 
of  dissolving  Parliament  has  not  yet  been 
allocated;  when  the  Cabinet  at  Angora 
tried  itself  to  take  it  last  November,  Mus- 
tapha Kemal  defeated  it  in  a  noteworthy, 
speech  of  four  hours'  duration.  The  power 
of  receiving  diplomatic  representatives 
was  temporarily  delegated  to  Kemal,  who 
became  President  of  the  Assembly.  The 
Deputies  took  to  themselves  the  right  of 
naming  by  election  their  "  mandatory- 
Ministers,"  thus  retaining  for  themselves 
both  the  legislative  and  executive  functions 
of  government.  The  Senate  disappeared, 
and  with  these  rapid  adjustments  the  As- 
sembly acquiesced  in  the  rigorous  War 
Office  dictatorship  which  it  found  at  An- 
gora. The  War  Office  (the  Ministry  of 
National  Defense  is  its  official  title)  had 
taken  over  the  beautiful  compound  of  the 
Sultana  College,  from  whose  cypress- 
scented  buildings  it  was  holding  not  only 
its  frontiers  but  its  provinces  as  well. 
There  were  two  heads  here — Rafet  Pasha, 
Minister  of  War,  whose  authority  was  car- 
ried down  into  the  provinces  by  Military 
Governors  whom  he  had  stationed  in  every 
provincial  capital  of  importance,  and  his 
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colleague,  Fevzi  Pasha,  Chief  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff.  Under  Mustapha  Kemal,  these 
two  ruled  Asia  Minor.  In  the  Assembly's 
budget  they  were  provided  for  with  an  es- 
timated credit  of  £1.40,000,000  out  of  a 
total  of  £1.77,000,000,  but  it  is  to  be 
doubted  whether  they  troubled  themselves 
much  with  the  Finance  Ministry.  What 
money  could  be  raised  went  to  the  War 
Office  and  the  General  Staff,  nor  did  the 
Assembly  ask  any  questions  as  long  as  the 
military  situation  remained  necessarily 
dominant. 

The  Foreign  Office 

But  with  the  victory  on  the  Sakaria  last 
September,  the  military  situation  turned 
the  corner  and  a  sudden  importance  was 
lent  to  the  Foreign  Office  at  Angora.  The 
War  Office  having  defended  the  clauses 
of  the  national  pact  successfully  in  the 
court  of  arms,  which  is  the  world's  su- 
preme court,  the  Foreign  Office  now 
found  itself  in  a  position  to  settle  much 
of  the  rest  of  it  out  of  court.  Angora's 
Foreign  Minister  is  Yussuf  Kemal  Bey,  a 
short,  tired  Anatolian  Turk  with  a  dimple 
in  his  chin  and  a  crumpled  right  hand, 
the   result   of   a   hunting   accident    on   the 


Bosporus  years  ago;  his  is  hot  the  prac- 
ticed diplomatic  finesse  of  Bekir  Sami 
Bey,  the  huge,  sloping  Circassian  who  pre- 
ceded him  at  the  Foreign  Office,  but  rather 
the  lawyer's  skill  in  negotiating  the  set- 
tlement of  a  case  without  long  and  ex- 
pensive litigation.  For  two  years  Bekir 
Sami  and  Yussuf  Kemal  had  been  en- 
deavoring to  win  over  a  friendly  power 
with  whom  to  confront  England  at  the 
Peace  Conference,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
War  Office  had  first  met  success  in  the 
supreme  test  of  the  Sakaria  that  success 
came  to  the  Foreign  Office.  On  Oct.  20 
last,  less  than  a  month  after  the  Greek 
retreat  began,  Yussuf  Kemal  and  M.  Henry 
Franklin-Bouillon  signed  the  Franco-Turk- 
ish peace  treaty,  by  which  France  agreed 
to  evacuate  the  rich  plain  of  Cilicia.  The 
immediate  meaning  of  this  famous  agree- 
ment became  apparent  at  the  Near  East 
conference  in  Paris  last  March,  when  Lord 
Curzon  made  wide  concessions  to  Angora. 
For  three  years  Kemal's  only  communi- 


A  military   blacksmith   school,    in   which 

Turkish    soldiers    are    being    taught    the 

gentle    art    of    shoeing    the    up-to-date 

Arab  steed 
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cation  with  the  West  had  been  via  the 
Italian  cable  from  Adalia  to  Rome,  but 
the  French  agreement  now  restored  Mer- 
sina  to  the  Turks,  and,  in  the  general 
British  climb-down  which  followed,  tele- 
graphic communication  was  restored  last 
December  from  the  Ottoman  General  Post 
Office  in  Constantinople  to  "  the  interior," 
and  the  Anatolian  Railway  began  operat- 
ing trains  from  its  Constantinople  ter- 
minus to  Adabazar,  whence  carriage 
transport  was  available  past  the  Greek  left 
to  Angora.  American  business  men  now 
began  filtering  into  Angora,  and  Djelal 
Bey  was  transferred  from  the  Ministry  of 
Economics  to  the  Foreign  Office,  to  which 
he  brought  a  vast  scheme  of  railroad  con- 
struction in  Asia  Minor  in  which  Angora 
desired  the  participation  of  foreign  cap- 
ital. Both  Yussuf  Kemal  and  Djelal  have 
told  me  frequently  that  the  French  agree- 
ment of  last  October  does  not  establish 
a  French  economic  ascendency  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  that  the  country  is  still  open 
to  the  investment  of  American  capital. 


A   Turkish    horse    transport   behind    the 

fighting  front  in  Asia  Minor.    The  Turks 

also     have    a    motor    transport— mostly 

captured  from  the  Greeks 


New  Interior  Ministry 

Meanwhile  the  Grand  National  Assem- 
bly was  becoming  assertive.  With  the  mili- 
tary situation  definitely  improved  by  the 
Battle  of  the  Sakaria,  the  War  Office  was 
at  last  made  responsible  to  the  Ministry  of 
Finance.  With  the  Turkish  deportees  on 
Malta  released  and  now  available  for  use 
at  Angora  (a  number  of  them  were 
handed  their  appointments  as  Cabinet 
Ministers  at  Angora  even  before  the  British 
disembarked  them  at  Ineboli),  the  internal 
administration  of  Asia  Minor,  including 
the  gendarmerie  and  posts  and  telegraphs, 
was  taken  from  the  War  Office  and  made 
over  to  a  new  Ministry  of  the  Interior  to 
which  Fethy  Bey  was  appointed.  A  Malta 
deportee,  a  former  staff  officer  and  a  life- 
long friend  of  Mustapha  Kemal's,  Fethy 
Bey  is  a  mild  Macedonian  Turk,  whose 
quiet,  almost  shy,  demeanor  gives  no  hint 
of  the  strength  he  has  contributed  to  An- 
gora; the  fact  that  it  was  he,  as  Turkish 
Minister  to  Bulgaria,  who  brought  Bul- 
garia into  the  great  war,  may  indicate  his 
calibre.  Despite  the  fact  that  he  is  con- 
fronted with  the  usual  shortage  of  men  and 
of  money,  and  despite  his  initial  ignorance 
of  Asia  Minor,  much  is  expected  of  him. 
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At  the  same  time,  Raouf  Bey,  another 
Malta  deportee,  a  former  naval  officer  of 
that  high-spirited,  thoroughbred  type 
which  the  world's  navies  seem  peculiarly 
successful  in  producing,  a  man  of  Circas- 
sian and  Albanian  parentage,  who  headed 
the  Turkish  mission  which  signed  the  mid- 
night armistice  at  Mudros,  was  appointed 
Minister  of  Public  Works.  This  appoint- 
ment indicates  the  scarcity  of  good  civilian 
timber  at  Angora,  for  few  officers  in  any 
navy  have  had  as  distinguished  a  career  as 
Raouf  Bey's,  but  he  had  come  back  from 
two  years  of  barbed  wire  on  Malta  to  find 
that  his  country's  navy  was  interned  at 
Constantinople  and  that  there  was  no 
naval  work  to  be  done  around  Angora  ex- 
cept to  get  out  the  sextant  once  a  day  and 
shoot  the  noon  gun.  Thus  began,  only  a 
few  months  ago,  the  work  of  creating  a 
civilian  administration  in  Asia  Minor.  It 
began  with  the  utmost  caution,  however, 
for  the  Greeks  were  still  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  war  was  still  on. 

But  the  mere  beginning  which  has  thus 
been  made  toward  setting  up  a  civilian 
administration  at  Angora  has  already  had 
its  effect  on  those  Americans  in  Asia  Minor 
who  have  become  accustomed,  through  long 
residence  in  the  country,  to  entertain  to- 
ward the  officials  of  the  country  an  atti- 
tude which  in  any  Western  country  would 
be  regarded  as  rather  irregular.  Before 
the  Sakaria  victory,  when  Rafet  Pasha's 
authority  was  complete,  it  was  possible  for 
American  relief  workers  to  take  their  re- 
quests to  him  casually,  as  if  they  were 
purely  personal  matters.  But  when  the 
Assembly  began  asserting  its  authority, 
when  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  was  taken 
from  Rafet  Pasha  and  given  to  Fethy  Bey, 
Americans  were  suddenly  confronted  with 
the  necessity  of  discussing  relief  matters 
with  a  stranger.  And  when  the  Ministry 
of  Finance  was  lifted  into  an  actual  and 
not  a  figurehead  authority,  Americans  who 
desired  to  apply  for  the  exemption  of  their 
relief  supplies  from  the  payment  of  cus- 
toms duties  were  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  talking  to  Hassan  Tahsin  Bey, 
another  stranger.  A  certain  type  of  Amer- 
ican in  Turkey,  whose  civic  honesty  in  the 
United  States  would  be  above  the  remotest 
suspicion,  has  found  the  old  regime  of 
absolutism  in  the  East,  with  its  capitula- 
tory regime  for  foreigners,  its  tea-for-two 


relationship  with  the  native  authorities, 
and  its  resultant  reign  of  baksheesh  and 
corruption,  not  wholly  unpleasant.  But 
Eastern  absolutism  has  not  contributed  to 
the  world's  peace.  Nationalism  and  the 
seeds  of  parliamentary  government  have 
come  to  stay,  and  not  in  Turkey  alone.  As 
a  result,  some  of  these  Americans  are  find- 
ing themselves  for  the  first  time  in  the 
strange  predicament  of  being  compelled  to 
treat  a  Government  official  in  Asia  Minor 
as  if  he  were  a  Government  official. 

Plans  for  a  New  Turkey 

Throughout  his  career,  Mustapha 
Kemal's  platform  has  been  the  holding  of 
such  frontiers  as  remained  to  his  country, 
pending  such  an  overhauling  of  its  medie- 
val internal  administration  as  would  ulti- 
mately admit  it  into  the  family  of  the 
world's  civilized  nations.  It  was  with 
these  views  that  he  participated  in  the 
Young  Turkish  revolution  of  1908,  and 
later  withdrew  from  politics  in  bitter  dis- 
illusionment with  the  Committee  of  Union 
and  Progress.  It  was  with  these  views  that 
he  himself  accomplished  the  Nationalist 
revolution  of  1920.  The  Young  Turkish 
revolution  of  1908  turned  out  to  be  a  mere 
local  coup  d'etat  in  Constantinople.  What 
the  Nationalist  revolution  of  1920  will 
turn  out  to  be  remains  to  be  seen.  What- 
ever it  may  turn  out  to  be,  it  will  have 
all  of  Asia  Minor  for  its  scene.  Although 
what  may  happen  tomorrow  is  uncertain, 
today  there  is  no  possibility  of  counter- 
revolution. 

Thus  far,  Kemal  is  still  engaged  in  hold- 
ing his  frontiers,  and  has  had  no  adequate 
opportunity  to  develop  his  internal  pro- 
gram. "  Give  us  two  years  after  the  peace, 
and  we  will  show  you  results,"  he  says. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  I  may  point 
out  one  important  advantage,  bearing  on 
the  possibility  of  "  results,"  which  the 
Young  Turkish  revolution  of  1908  did  not 
enjoy.  Article  VI.  of  the  National  Pact 
reads :  "  With  a  view  to  giving  the  country 
a  regular  and  more  modern  administration, 
the  signatories  of  the  present  pact  consider 
the  possession  of  complete  independence 
and  liberty  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  our  na- 
tional existence.  In  consequence,  we  op- 
pose all  juridical  or  financial  restrictions 
of  any  nature  which  would  arrest  our  na- 
tional development."     This  is  a  reference 
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to  the  capitulations,  which  were  abrogated 
by  the  Ottoman  Government  on  Sept.  28, 
1914,  an  abrogation  which  Kemal  has  con- 
firmed in  the  National  Pact. 

The  capitulations  date  back  to  the  golden 
days  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  when  certain 
specific  rights  to  be  governed  under  their 
own  laws  were  granted  to  foreigners  by 
the  powerful  Sultans  of  the  day.  In  time 
a  large  body  of  these  rights  accumulated, 
and,  as  Ottoman  prestige  decreased,  an  in- 
creasing number  of  capitulatory  rights 
grew  up  outside  the  specific  rights  origi- 
nally stipulated  in  the  imperial  firmans. 
In  general,  it  may  be  said  of  them  that 
they  conferred  a  diplomatic  status  on  all 
foreigners  in  the  empire,  attaching  them 
to  their  own  consulates  instead  of  to  the 
Ottoman  Government  under  which  they 
chose  to  live.  The  result  has  been  the 
same  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  as  it  has 
been  in  all  other  Eastern  countries  enjoy- 
ing a  capitulatory  regime.  Such  a  regime 
prevails  in  China,  and  must  bear  its  share 
of  responsibility  for  the  chaos  in  China 
today.  The  same  regime  prevails  in 
Persia  and  played  its  part  in  making  pos- 
sible the  Anglo-Russian  treaty  of  1907  and 
the  Anglo-Persian  agreement  of  1919.  The 
same  may  be  said  for  Egypt  and  the  ''  in- 
dependent "  kingdom  of  Fuad  I.  Indeed, 
it  is  impossible  to  compare  the  rising 
Japan  and  the  sinking  Ottoman  Empire  of 


1914  without  being  reminded  of  the  fact, 
that  Japan  abrogated  its  capitulations 
in  1890. 

The  framed  motto  from  the  Koran,  al- 
ready referred  to,  hangs  high  on  the 
wooden  wall  of  the  Grand  National  Assem- 
bly's chamber.  Below  it  is  the  Speaker's 
desk,  occupied  by  Dr.  Adnan  Bey,  a  lank, 
weak-looking  man  with  a  persistent  cough, 
who  would  prefer  to  devote  the  rest  of  his 
life  to  the  Red  Crescent,  but  who  is  wear- 
ing himself  away  in  political  duties  which 
he  cordially  dislikes.  Below  the  Speaker's 
desk  is  the  small  wooden  rostrum  occupied 
by  Deputies  in  addressing  the  Assembly, 
and  below  the  rostrum  on  the  floor  of  the 
chamber  are  the  342  Deputies  of  the  As- 
sembly, sitting,  standing  or  walking  about 
among  their  crowded  rows  of  desks.  They 
vary  in  personal  appearance  from  the 
ample  and  immaculate  figure  of  Djella- 
ladin  Arif  Bey,  Deputy  for  Erzerum,  to 
three  Kurdish  chiefs  who  can  neither  read 
nor  write.  The  din  of  their  conversation, 
both  within  the  chamber  and  in  the  corri- 
dor without,  is  continual,  and  the  inter- 
mittent tinkle  of  the  Speaker's  hand-bell 
does  little  to  abate  it,  for  the  Assembly 
at  Angora  is  as  noisy  as  all  other  Parlia- 
ments are. 

All  the  Deputies  belong  to  the  Moslem 
community.  They  have  made  Friday  the 
compulsory  holy  day  in  Asia  Minor,  arid 
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A    Turkish     woman    threshing-    wheat    by    the    primitive 

method   of   two    thousand    years   ago.    With   their  men   in 

the  army,  the  women  of  Asia  Minor  now  have  to  do  even 

more  of  the  farm  work  than  usual 
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the  calls  to  prayer  sound  every  day  through 
the  Assembly  building  and  the  konak, 
where  most  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers  have 
their  offices.  Yet  the  National  Pact,  the 
execution  of  which  is  the  sole  reason  for 
the  Assembly's  existence,  is  a  nationalist, 
and  not  a  Moslem,  document.  Hassan 
Fehmi  Effendi,  an  amiable  little  gentleman 
of  63,  still  sits  in  the  Cabinet  as  Minister 
for  Sacred  Law,  a  new  post  which  com- 
bines the  old  Sheik-ul-Islamate  and  the 
Ministry  of  Evkaf.  But  his  courts  and 
his  schools  have  been  taken  from  him,  and 


it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  he  and  his  of- 
fice force  of  one  assistant  wield  much 
actual  influence  in  the  Government.  The 
Government  of  the  Grand  National  Assem- 
bly is  literally  a  Nationalist  Government, 
and  its  leaders  have  not  forgotten  that  In- 
dian and  Algerian  Moslems  fought  against 
them  in  the  great  war.  This  is  the  Govern- 
ment which  proposes  to  introduce  Turkey, 
as  an  equal  among  equals,  into  the  comity 
of  progressive  nations. 

{Next  month:   Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha   and  the 
Christians. ) 


THE  QUEST  FOR  "COLD  LIGHT' 


T^HE  world  was  recently  startled  by  an 
announcement  from  Princeton  Uni- 
versity that  the  mysterious  light  of  the 
glowworm,  which  shines  and  yet  does  not 
burn,  and  the  origin  of  which  has  puzzled 
the  minds  of  men  since  the  days  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  had  been  isolated  and  im- 
prisoned in  bottles  by  Professor  E.  Newton 
Harvey.  The  substance  producing  it,  now 
called  "  luciferin,"  was  discovered  by  Pro- 
fessor Harvey  in  the  Sea  of  Japan,  which 
he  found  to  be  filled  with  minute  crusta- 
ceans possessing  the  light-giving  power. 
Isolated  in  a  glass  jar,  it  is  so  luminous 
as  to  make  reading  possible  within  a  few 
feet  in  a  darkened  room.  The  discoverer, 
however,  admits  that  he  can  see  no  way  to 
obtain  the  substance  in  sufficiently  large 
quantities  to  make  it  important  in  science 
and  industry. 

In  The  Los  Angeles  Examiner  of  May 
28,  1922,  a  different  kind  of  "  cold  light  " 
was  recorded  by  Patrick  De  Lacy-Mulhall. 
Its  inventor  is  Max  J.  Ritterrath  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  it  has  already  been  placed  on 
the  market  by  a  large  engineering  com- 
pany.    Starting  with  the  consuming  light 


of  ampere  lamps,  concentrating  a  beam  of 
30,000  candle  power,  Ritterrath  devised  an 
apparatus  the  main  principle  of  which 
was  the  dissolution  of  the  infrarred  or 
burning  element  of  light  through  a  spiral 
stream  of  water  kept  constantly  flowing 
through  the  apparatus.  In  a  demonstra- 
tion on  March  15  in  the  laboratories  of 
the  Goldwyn  Motion  Picture  Production 
Company,  Ritterrath  concentrated  into  one 
beam  the  light  from  a  battery  of  six  seven- 
ty-ampere arc  lamps  with  a  temperature  of 
6,200  degrees  Fahrenheit.  At  the  "  gate  " 
of  the  projecting  machine  each  beam  stilF 
registered  the  terrific  temperature  of  1,200 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  enough  to  explode  a 
picture  film  in  three  and  one-half  seconds. 
The  concentrated  beam  of  30,000  candle 
power,  after  passing  through  the  Ritterrath 
apparatus,  left  an  exposed  film  intact. 
Subsequent  experiments  with  TNT  were 
even  more  decisive.  The  filtered  light  was 
heatless.  Apart  from  the  power  of  the 
new  invention  to  prevent  film  fires,  of 
which  there  were  upward  of  3,800  in  the 
United  States  in  1921,  the  possibilities  of 
its  application  to  science  and  industry  are 
incalculable. 


HOW  EGYPT  ARRIVED 
AT   INDEPENDENCE 

By  Louise  Ahl  Jessop 

Resident    of    Egypt,     1913-1921,     in    close    association 
with    Government    Officials 

A  vivid  and  brilliant  summary  cover- 
ing the  whole  period  of  British 
occupation  of  Egypt,  the  growth 
of  the  Nationalist  agitation, 
and  the  events  leading  up 
to  the  seating  of  Ahmed 
Fuad   Pasha   on    the 
ancient  throne    of 
the   Pharaohs 


THE  declaration  by 
Great  Britain  that 
Egypt  is  a  "sove- 
reign   independent    State," 
and     the     proclamation     on 
March  16,  1922,  of  the  Sultan,  "=== 

Ahmed  Fuad  Pasha,  as  King  of 
Egypt,  constituted  an  event  of  the 
greatest   historical    importance   in 
the    life    of   Egypt,    the    exact    import   of 
which  may   be   weighed  by   the   fact  that 
not  since  the  year  500  B.  C,  when  Egypt 
was  conquered  by  the  Persians,  had  a  na- 
tive   prince    sat   upon    the    throne   of    the 
Pharaohs. 

Since  that  first,  now  far-off,  conquest  by 
the  Persians  the  fate  of  Egypt  has  gone 
through  strange  vicissitudes.  When  the 
Persian  power  declined  the  country  was 
taken  in  turn  by  the  Greeks,  Romans,  By- 
zantines, Arabs  and  Mamelukes.  The  date 
1517  may  be  inscribed  in  red  letters,  for  it 
was  in  that  year  that  the  Turks  invaded  and 
conquered  Egypt,  and  turned  it  into  a 
Turkish  "  Pashalic."  Soon  afterward, 
however,  Turkish  authority  began  to  de- 
cline, and,  though  the  Turks  still  ruled  in 
name,  the  Mamelukes  exercised  the  real 
power. 

The  modern  era  of  Egyptian  history  may 
be  said  to  date  from  1798,  when  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  arrived  in  Egypt  and  took  over 
the  country  in  the  name  of  France.  During 
this  period  Mohammed  Ali,  an  Albanian, 
was  sent  to  the  country  as  Captain  of  a 
military  unit  from  Kavala,  and  found  a 
great  opportunity,  which  he  was  not  slow 


to    seize.      In    a    short 
time    he    became    Pasha 
of    Egypt,    with    the    ap- 
proval of  the  Porte;  seized 

the    citadel    of    Cairo,    and 

soon  rid  himself  of  the  Mame- 
lukes by  a  wholesale  massacre 
of   those   who   had   survived   the 
Battle  of  the  Pyramids.     The  spot 
is   shown  today  where  the   only  one   said 
to  have  escaped  leaped  over  the  high  wall 
and  made  his  way  out  of  the  city. 

Mohammed  Ali  made  himself  master  of 
the  country  and  would  have  rendered  it  in- 
dependent of  Turkey  had  the  European 
powers,  principally  England,  not  inter- 
vened. With  him,  however,  the  history  of 
modern  Egypt  began,  and  the  renaissance 
which  he  brought  about  "  created  in  the 
rising  generations  of  Egyptians  a  sense 
of  pride  in  their  country  which  became 
the  germ  of  Egyptian  nationalism,"  says 
Sir  Valentine  Chirol.*  "  The  Nationalists 
forget  today,"  he  adds,  "  that  the  auton- 
omy he  wrung  from  the  Sublime  Porte 
never  meant  freedom  for  their  forefathers, 
but  only  freedom  for  himself  to  rule  them 
according  to  his  own  will."  Mohammed 
Ali  was  really  an  alien  in  race,  feeling  and 
language,  and  cared  nothing  for  the  people 
whom  he  ruled.  He  was  a  great  man  in 
many  ways,  and  his  ambition  was  to  raise 
Egypt  as  much  as  possible  to  the  status  of 
a  European  power.     In  this  endeavor  he 

♦Former  Foreig^n  Director  of  The  Londoji 
Times  and  a  British  officer  on  the  Royal  Com- 
mission for  Indian   Public   Services. 
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instituted  some  lasting  reforms,  and  spent 
a  great  deal  in  public  works  which  have 
endured.  But  it  was  the  country  in  which 
he  took  such  a  pride,  not  the  people.  They 
were  ground  down  under  ruinous  taxes, 
and  held  practically  in  slavery  by  the  mil- 
itary system  and  the  oppressive  workings 
of  the  "  corvee  "  [gratuitous  labor  exacted 
by  the  Government]. 

Mohammed's  immediate  successor,  Ibra- 
him, was  a  strong  man,  but  lived  too  short 
a  time  to  accomplish  anything.  The  two 
following  him  left  no  impress  on  the  coun- 
try except  that  Said  granted  the  original 
concession  for  the  Suez  Canal. 

In  1863  Ismail,  the  son  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  became  the  ruler.  He  had  been  ed- 
ucated in  France,  and  strongly  favored 
everything  European.  He  was  weak,  vain 
and  colossally  extravagant,  and  was  the 
cause  of  foreign  intervention  in  the  affairs 
of  Egypt  because  of  the  huge  debt  he  piled 
up.  When  he  became  ruler  the  public  debt 
was  only  about  £4.000,000;  when  he  was 
deposed  it  had  risen  to  almost  £100,000.- 
000,  a  large  part  of  which  had  been  se- 
cured through  European  loans.  It  was 
during  his  reign  that  the  Suez  Canal  was 
opened  amid  great  splendor.  Empress 
Eugenie  of  France  was  the  central  figure 
of  that  gay  throng,  and  for  her  comfort 
and  pleasure  were  built  the  Opera  House 
and  Gezira  Palace.  Ismail  is  said  to  have 
presented  to  Eugenie  the  great  pyramid, 
which,  luckily  for  Egypt,  she  could  not 
carry  away. 

This  extravagance  meant  misery  for  the 
fellaheen  [Egyptian  peasant  class],  who 
were  taxed  excessively,  and  often  deprived 
of  water  for  the  cultivation  of  their  land 
that  it  might  be  diverted  to  the  immense 
estates  of  the  Khedive.  Many  of  the  peas- 
ants were  liable  to  do  corvee  work,  that  is. 
forced  labor)  without  pay,  on  public  works 
and  on  the  Khedive's  private  estates,  and 
it  caused  tremendous  hardships.  These 
men  had  to  feed  themselves,  sleep  where 
and  how  they  could,  and  often  neglect  their 
little  patches  of  ground.  Young  men  were 
impressed  into  military  service,  and  in  or- 
der to  escape  it  did  not  hesitate  to  maim 
themselves.  An  old  man  who  scrubbed  the 
floors  in  the  building  in  Cairo  in  which  we 
lived  had  pulled  his  teeth  for  this  reason. 
Many  blinded  themselves  in  one  eye.     Na- 


tionalists often  refer  to  the  freedom  and 
prosperity  which  Egypt  enjoyed  before  the 
British  occupation.  The  present  generation 
are  too  young  to  have  experienced  the  cor- 
vee, the  courbash  (whip),  the  press  gang — 
in  short,  the  virtual  slavery  in  which  their 
fathers  lived. 

Ismail's  son  Tewfik  succeeded  him,  and 
it  was  in  Tewfik's  reign  that  foreign  con- 
trol began  in  the  shape  of  two  Controllers 
General  and  an  International  Commission 
of  Liquidation  to  deal  with  the  financial 
situation  which  Ismail  had  created. 

The  British  Occupation 

In  Tewfik's  reign  occurred  also  the  first 
Nationalist  uprising.  It  was  semi-military 
in  character,  and  was  in  the  first  instance 
a  mutiny  of  Egyptian-born  officers  against 
those  of  non-Egyptian  stock.  Its  leader 
was  Arabi,  a  man  of  fellah  origin.  The  de- 
mands of  the  party  steadily  increased,  until 
Arabi  became  practically  the  dictator  of 
Egypt.  The  movement  assumed  an  anti- 
European  character,  and  confusion  reigned. 
At  the  end  of  May,  1882,  a  British  and 
French  fleet  arrived  before  Alexandria. 
In  June  an  anti-European  outbreak  oc- 
curred and  a  number  of  foreigners  were 
killed.  In  July  the  French  fleet  refused  to 
co-operate,  owing  to  a  change  of  Ministry 
in  France,  and  sailed  away,  and  the  British, 
fleet  bombarded  Alexandria.  In  Septem- 
ber Arabi's  camp  at  Tel-el-Khebir  was 
taken,  and  the  Egyptian  leader  sent  to  Cey- 
lon. 

Thus  began  the  British  occupation  in 
1882.  It  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts, 
the  first  corresponding  to  the  time  Lord 
Cromer  was  British  Consul  General  and 
Diplomatic  Agent,  beginning  in  1883,  and 
ending  when  he  left  Egypt  in  1907;  and 
the  second  from  the  latter  year  until  the 
present  time.  During  Lord  Cromer's  ad- 
ministration, many  drastic  and  far-reach- 
ing reforms  were  brought  about  which 
raised  the  great  mass  of  the  people  from 
virtual  slavery  into  material  prosperity, 
and  with  the  intellectual  and  moral  ad- 
vancement incident  to  this,  aroused  a  na- 
tional consciousness.  The  courbash 
(whip)  and  corvee  (forced  labor)  were 
abolished,  and  corruption  in  Government 
greatly  lessened — a  reform  of  the  three 
Cs,  as  Lord  Cromer  aptly  puts  it.  Taxes 
were  equalized,   water  distributed  to  rich 
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and  poor  alike,  military  and  judicial  re- 
forms instituted,  and  more  acreage  was 
brought  under  cultivation — in  short,  the 
count/ry  was  largely  redeemed  from  the 
curse  of  oppression. 

Before  the  occupation,  the  fellah  was 
largely  ruled  by  the  courbash.  Taxes 
were  wrung  from  him  by  flogging  if  neces- 
sary; not  once  a  year,  but  as  often  as  his 
superiors  pleased;  he  was  flogged  to  the 
corvee;  he  was  flogged  for  crime.  Lord 
Cromer  cites  a  most  interesting  instance  of 
the  new  spirit  which  the  edict  against  the 
use  of  the  whip  evoked.  A  peasant  ac- 
cused of  some  crime  was  brought  before 
the  Moudir  (or  Provincial  Governor).  A 
British  officer  was  present.  The  man  de- 
clined to  answer  the  questions  put  to  him. 
The  Moudir  directed  that  he  be  flogged, 
and  all  the  usual  steps  preliminary  to  such 
a  proceeding  were  taken.  The  peasant 
was  not  impressed.  "  The  English  are 
here,"  he  said  to  the  Moudir,  "  you  know 
that  you  cannot  flog  me  " — and  he  was  not 
flogged.  This  spirit  of  confidence  in  the 
English  was  strong  in  the  fellaheen  until 
the  Spring  of  1919. 

Lord  Cromer's  Accomplishment 

A  better  idea  of  what  was  accomplished 
during  this  period  cannot  be  given  than  by 
quoting  Lord  Cromer's  speech  on  the  eve 
of  his  departure  from  Egypt,  in  answer  to 
criticism  that  his  work  had  been  too  much 
along  material  lines,  and  that  not  enough 
attention  had  been  given  to  moral  and  in- 
tellectual advancement.  Lord  Cromer  said 
in  part: 

I  hear  it  frequently  stated  that,  although  the 
material  prosperity  of  Egypt  has  increased  mar- 
velously  of  late  years,  nothing  has  heen  done  to- 
ward the  moral  and  intellectual  advancement  of 
the  people.  What,  gentlemen,  has  there  been  no 
moral  advancement?  Is  the  country  any  longer 
governed,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  exclusively 
by  the  use  of  the  whip?  Is  not  forced  labor  a 
thing  of  the  past?  Has  not  the  accursed  institu- 
tion of  slavery  pra:ctically  ceased  to  exist?  Is 
it  not  a  fact  that  every  individual  in  the  country, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  is  now  equal  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law;  that  thrift  has  been  en- 
couraged, and  that  the  most  humble  member  of 
society  can  reap  the  fruits  of  his  own  labor  and 
industry;  that  justice  is  no  longer  bought  and 
sold,  that  every  one  is  free,  perhaps  some  would 
think  too  free,  to  express  his  opinions;  that  King 
Baksheesh  has  been  dethroned  from  high  places 
and  now  only  lingers  in  the  purlieus  and  byways 
of  the  Administration;  that  the  fertilizing  water 
of  the  Nile   is  distributed   impartially  to  prince 


and  peasant  alike;  that  the  sick  man  can  be 
tended  in  a  well-equipped  hospital;  that  the 
criminal  and  the  lunatic  are  no  loneer  treated 
as  wild  beasts;  that  even  the  lot  of  the  brute 
creation  has  not  escaped  the  eyes  of  the  reformer ; 
that  the  solidarity  of  interests  between  the  gov- 
ernors and  the  governed  has  been  recognized  in 
theory  and  in  practice;  that  every  act  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, even  if  at  times  mistaken — for  no 
one  is  infallible — bears  the  mark  of  honesty  of 
purpose  and  an  earnest  desire  to  secure  the  well- 
being  of  the  population;  and  further,  that  the 
funds,  very  much  reduced  in  amount,  which  are 
now  taken  from  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers, 
instead  of  being,  for  the  most  part,  spent  on 
useless  palaces  and  other  objects  in  which  they 
were  in  no  degree  interested,  are  devoted  to  pur- 
poses which  are  of  real  benefit  to  the  country?  If 
all  these,  and  many  other  points  to  which  I  could 
allude,  do  not  constitute  some  moral  advance- 
ment, then,  of  a  truth,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
word  morality  implies. 

And  yet  those  halcyon  days  before  1882, 
when  courbash,  corvee  and  corruption 
ruled  supreme,  are  referred  to  by  the  Na- 
tionalists of  the  present  time  as  "  the  free- 
dom and  prosperity  which  Egypt  enjoyed 
before  the  British  occupation!  " 

Much  more  could  have  been  done  for 
the  country  had  conditions  not  been  so 
complex.  The  ruling  class,  made  up  of 
Turco-Egyptians  before  the  British  came, 
greatly  disliked  to  see  their  powers  dimin- 
ished, depriving  them  of  their  former  op- 
portunities for  bribery  and  enrichment. 
The  jealousy  of  the  French  also  had  to  be 
reckoned  with.  Ever  since  Napoleon's  in- 
vasion of  Egypt  they  had  exerted  a  power- 
ful influence  on  the  country,  not  as  a 
ruling  power,  but  as  a  model  for  govern- 
ment and  social  convention.  Later,  France 
repented  of  her  refusal  to  co-operate  with 
the  British  at  the  time  of  the  Arabi  rebel- 
lion and  played  the  dog  in  the  manger, 
but  the  Anglo-French  convention  of  1904 
changed  that  attitude,  and  she  no  longer 
obstructed  England's  policy. 

The  capitulations,  especially,  were  a 
fruitful  source  of  trouble.  Originally 
they  were  "  letters  of  privilege  delivered 
by  the  Sultans  of  Turkey  to  Europeans  who 
wished  to  reside  and  acquire  real  prop- 
erty in  their  dominions."  The  reason  for 
them  was  the  Turkish  theory  that  Moslems 
could  not  make  treaties  with  Christians, 
but  that  the  "  Commander  of  the  Faithful 
might  of  his  grace  condescend  to  grant 
'  privileges.'  "  These  privileges  later  be- 
came rights.  Sir  Valentine  Chirol  suin- 
marizes   as   follows  the   most   serious   re- 
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straints  to  which  Egypt  is  subjected  by  the 
capitulations. 

1.  No  direct  tax  can  be  imposed  on  foreigners 
resident  in  Egypt  without  the  consent  of  all  the 
capitulation  powers. 

2.  All  civil  and  commercial  cases,  and  all  cases 
relating  to  land  between  foreigners  and  Egyptians, 
or  between  foreigners  of  the  same  or  different 
nationalities,  are  tried  by  the  Mixed  Courts,  which 
consist  largely  of  foreign  Judges. 

3.  All  criminal  charges  against  foreigners,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  which  come  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Mixed  Tribunals,  are  tried  in  the 
Consular  Court  of  the  defendant's  own  nation- 
ality. 

4.  No  domiciliary  visit  can  take  place  in  the 
premises  of  a  foreigner  without  the  previous  con- 
sent of  his  own  Consular  authority,  and  the  Egyp- 
tian police  cannot  without  such  authority  enter 
any  foreigner's  house,  except  in  case  of  fire  or 
of  an  unmistakable  cry  for  help  against  violence. 

The  fourth  provision  in  practice  worked 
out  badly,  and  often  seriously  obstructed 
justice.  Let  us  suppose  some  serious 
breach  of  the  law  were  being  committed — 
in  the  house  of  a  Greek,  for  instance;  be- 
fore that  house  could  be  entered  consent 
had  to  be  obtained  from  the  Consul  of  that 
country.  He  could  delay  if  he  so  desired 
until  an  alarm  was  given,  in  which  case 
by  the  time  the  police  arrived  the  birds 
would  have  flown. 

Infinite  patience  and  tact  were  required 
on  the  part  of  Lord  Cromer  to  secure 
many  of  the  reforms  instituted  in  the  face 
of  all  obstructions.  In  the  later  years  of 
his  administration,  fortunately,  the  Eng- 
lish Government  relied  largely  on  his 
judgment,  and  interfered  very  little  with 
his  work. 

The  Growth  of  Rebellion 

A  short  time  before  the  end  of  Lord 
Cromer's  regime,  he  realized  that  there 
were  fresh  stirrings  among  the  Nationalist 
Party  which  had  been  born  during  A'rabi's 
rebellion.  He  realized  that  there  were 
only  two  alternative  courses  for  Egypt — 
autonomy,  or  incorporation  into  the  British 
Empire.  The  former  was  his  choice,  but 
he  believed  that  one  or  more  generations 
must  pass  away  before  the  question  could 
even  be  usefully  discussed.  The  party  was 
split  into  two  sections — the  radicals  and 
moderates — the  former  being  Pan-Islamic 
and  bitterly  anti-British;  the  latter  believ- 
ing that  the  Egyptians  should  have  more 
responsibility  in  the  Government,  that 
young    Egyptians    should    be    trained    for 


this,  but  that  the  country  was  not  ready  for 
self-government.  In  this  moderate  party 
was  Saad  Zaghlul  Pasha,  and  Lord  Cromer 
chose  him  as  Minister  of  Education.  In 
his  farewell  speech  Lord  Cromer  referred 
to  him  in  terms  of  high  commendation: 

Lastly,  gentlemen,  I  should  like  to  mentioii 
the  name  of  one  with  whom  I  have  only  recently 
co-operated,  but  for  whom  in  that  short  time  I 
have  learned  to  entertain  a  high  regard.  Unless 
I  am  much  mistaken  a  career  of  great  public 
usefulness  lies  before  the  present  Minister  of 
Education,  Saad  Zaghlul  Pasha.  He  possesses 
all  the  qualities  to  serve  his  country.  He  is 
honest;  he  is  capable;  he  has  the  courage  of  his 
convictions;  he  has  been  abused  by  many  of  hiis 
less  worthy  countrymen.  These  are  high  quali- 
fications.    He  should  go  far. 

Saad  Zaghlul,  whom  Lord  Cromer  so 
praised,  is  the  man  who  has  since  beconie 
the  leader  of  the  radical  party.  He  is  bit- 
terly anti-English  and  demands  "  complete 
independence.''  ' 

Sir  Eldon  Gorst,  who  had  been  trained 
under  Lord  Cromer,  succeeded  his  chief, 
and,  according  to  the  British  Government's 
intention,  began  to  arrange  for  local  self- 
government  as  a  beginning.  His  efforts 
were  not  successful,  and  anti-British  feel- 
ing ran  high.  Such  petty  demonstrations 
of  hostility  as  jostling  Englishmen  on  the 
sidewalks  occurred.  Nationalists  were  very 
active.  The  situation  called  for  a  strong 
hand,  which  was  found  in  Lord  Kitchener. 
His  prestige  was  great.  The  conqueror  of 
the  Sudan  was  well  known  and  both  feared 
and  admired  in  Egypt.  As  some  one  re- 
marked to  us  in  1913,  just  after  we  ar- 
rived in  the  country:  "  His  presence  was 
enough  to  quiet  things  before  he  had  time 
to  act."  Soon  after  his  arrival  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  became  apparently 
normal.  The  Khedive,  Abbas  Hilma  II., 
who  plotted  against  the  English  whenever 
there  was  an  occasion,  soon  learned  that 
he  had  a  master  to  deal  with.  Lord  Kitch- 
ener was  particularly  interested  in  the  fel- 
laheen, for  of  them  he  had  created  the  army 
with  which  he  conquered  the  Sudan.  He 
it  was  who  enacted  the  five-feddan  law 
for  their  protection.  This  simply  meant 
that  the  last  five  feddans  of  land — roughly 
five  acres — which  a  peasant  owned  could 
not  be  sold  for  a  debt.  About  1,000,000  - 
men  were  benefited  by  this  enactment. 
Lord  Kitchener  was  always  accessible  to 
the  fellaheen  and  patiently  settled  their 
differences. 
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The  Average  Egyptian  Takes  Life  Calmly,  Smoking  His  Narghileh  and  Not  Worrying  Much 

Over  Political  Matters. 


At  this  time — just  before  the  war — the 
country  was  still  nominally  a  part  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  Since  the  occupation  the 
Ottoman  power  had  steadily  declined.  The 
only  vestige  of  vassalage  was  an  annual 
tribute  of  over  £300,000  paid  to  the  Sul- 
tan, or  rather  to  his  creditors.  Egypt  was 
governed  by  Khedive  Abbas  Hilma  II.,  as- 
sisted by  a  Cabinet  of  largely  Turco- 
Egyptian  Ministers.  The  Khedive's  Gov- 
ernment was  also  nominal,  his  indepen- 
dence of  action  being  controlled  by  the 
British  Diplomatic  Agent,  at  this  time 
Lord  Kitchener.  Each  portfolio  was  held, 
again  in  name,  by  an  Egyptian  (generally 
a  Turco-Egyptian),  but  second  to  him  was 
an  Englishman,  called  an  adviser,  who 
really  did  the  work. 

Kitchener's  Strong  Hand 

This  state  of  affairs  lasted  until  Decem- 
ber, 1914,  just  after  Turkey  entered  the 
war  on  the  side  of  the  Central  Powers. 
When  the  war  began  Lord  Kitchener  was 
in  England,  and,  as  every  one  knows,  re- 
mained there  to  organize  the  army  which 


was  called  by  his  name.  The  Khedive, 
who  was  in  Constantinople,  plotting 
against  Britain,  was  never  allowed  to  re- 
turn, but  quietly  deposed,  and  a  British 
protectorate  was  openly  proclaimed.  The 
uncle  of  Abbas  II.,  a  British  sympathizer, 
was  appointed  ruler  and  given  a  new  title, 
that  of  Sultan.  The  British  Diplomatic 
Agent  became  a  High  Commissioner,  with 
powers  not  greater  but  more  openly  exer- 
cised. Sir  Henry  MacMahon,  the  first  High 
Commissioner,  arrived  in  December,  1914. 
To  confuse  matters  more,  Egypt  was  under 
martial  law,  and  so  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  army  was  also  military  dic- 
tator. Just  where  the  power  of  the  military 
ruler  ended  and  that  of  the  civilian  ruler 
began  was  never  clearly  defined.  This  did 
not  always  make  for  the  smooth  running  of 
affairs. 

During  the  entire  progress  of  the  war 
Egypt  was  quiet  and  prosperous.  At  the 
very  beginning  a  few  attempts  were  made 
by  the  Nationalist  Party  to  stir  up  rebel- 
lion against  British  authority,  but  the  plats 
were  always  discovered   in  time  and   the 
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leaders  quietly  imprisoned  or  deported. 
No  chances  of  trouble  could  be  taken  in 
this  land  which  was  the  connecting  link 
between  England  and  her  empire  in  the 
east — Australia,  New  Zealand  and  India. 
The  mass  of  the  people  had  neither  part 
nor  interest  in  these  attempts,  but  were 
satisfied  with  British  rule,  for  under  it 
their  cotton  brought  good  prices,  and  they 
were  not  ground  down  by  oppression  or 
overtaxation.  The  Fellaheen  then  cared 
little  who  ruled  so  long  as  they  prospered. 
During  the  war  Turkey  and  Germany 
made  two  attempts  in  the  east  to  take 
Egypt,  and  stirred  up  trouble  among  the 
Senussi,  a  fanatical  Moslem  tribe  in  the 
west,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  Darfur, 
under  Ali  Denar,  in  the  Sudan,  but,  as  I 
said  before,  there  was  no  revolt  from 
within. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  war  ended, 
early  in  March  of  1919,  that  serious 
trouble  began  in  Egypt.  There  were  a 
number  of  contributing  causes  to  this  lit- 
tle "  revolution."  President  Wilson's  dec- 
laration concerning  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination of  small  nations  was  taken  very 
seriously.  After  the  armistice  a  mob  col- 
lected in  the  streets  of  Alexandria  and 
raised  the  American  flag  in  the  belief  that 
America  would  come  to  their  aid. 

The  Nationalist  Party,  headed  by  Zagh- 
lul  Pasha,  who  by  this  time  were  demand- 
ing "  complete  independence,"  claimed  to 
represent  the  nation  and  asked  that  a  Na- 
tionalist delegation  be  allowed  to  go  to 
Paris.  This  request  was  refused.  Later 
a  proposal  that  two  of  the  Egyptian  Min- 
isters should  proceed  to  England  to  confer 
with  the  British  Government  was  also  re- 
fused by  those  in  power  in  London.  The 
Nationalists  felt  that  as  a  part  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  even  though  unwillingly  so. 
Egypt  had  as  much  right  to  be  represented 
at  the  Peace  Conference  as  the  newly- 
formed  kingdom  of  the  Hedjaz.  Excite- 
ment grew  intense.  Until  1917  the  fellaheen 
had  been  firm  friends  of  the  British,  be- 
cause they  realized  that  to  them  thev  were 
indebted  for  emancipation  from  Turkish 
oppression.  In  former  disturbances  the 
discontent  had  been  restricted  to  hie:h  re- 
ligious dignitaries,  sheiks  and  the  o:overn- 
inq:  classes,  but  in  March  of  1919  the  fel- 
laheen joined,  combined  against  the  British 


and  the  uprising  may  be  called  a  national 
one. 

Why  the  Fellaheen  Turned 

This  was  due  to  the  exigencies  of  war. 
The  labor  corps  for  the  armies  in  GaJ- 
lipoli,  Sinai,  Palestine  and  Mesopotamia 
were  recruited  from  the  Egyptian  peasants. 
Some  also  were  sent  to  France.  As  animajs 
were  needed,  they,  too,  were  secured  from 
the  villages.  This  conscription  of  me&i 
and  animals  was  permitted  to  drift  intjo 
a  means  of  oppression  of  the  poor  anH 
helpless.  This  was  not  the  old  forcejd 
labor  system,  in  which  no  payment  wjfs 
made  to  those  who  worked;  the  labcfr 
corps  was  paid  high  wages,  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  of  the  country,  by  thje 
military  authorities.  They  were  norii- 
combatants,  used  for  road  building  dr 
trench  making  and  released  valuable  fight- 
ing material.  The  trouble  was  mostly  in 
the  means  used  to  obtain  labor.  At  first 
they  volunteered  willingly,  but  later,  under 
increasing  war  pressure,  it  was  not  so  easy 
to  get  the  required  numbers,  and  the 
Moudirs  (provincial  Governors),  Ma- 
mours  (district  Governors),  and  Omdehs 
(heads  of  villages)  used  their  own  particu- 
lar methods  to  secure  the  enrollment.  La- 
borers were  an  absolute  necessity,  and  the 
British  asked  no  questions. 

Corn  and  fodder  were  also  needed  to 
feed  large  numbers  of  animals  used  in  the 
army.  At  first  the  rich  were  principally 
drawn  upon,  as  they  could  best  afford  it. 
They  naturally  complained  and  obtained  a 
hearing.  Gradually,  as  the  war  was  pro- 
longed, the  collection  of  corn  and  fodder 
for  the  army  became  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  native  officials  for  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  poor  and  for  extortion.  The 
more  the  stores  of  these  supplies  dimin- 
ished, the  more  the  feelings  of  the  fellaheen 
were  outraged  by  seeing,  for  the  first  time 
in  forty  years  of  British  intervention,  such 
oppression  countenanced.  The  proclama- 
tion of  the  British  protectorate  became  in 
their  eyes  synonymous  with  oppression  un- 
der a  new  master.  If  injustice  were  to  ex- 
ist, they  felt,  it  was  better  to  have  it  under 
the  old  Mohammedan  rule  than  under  the 
hated  Christian. 

This  abuse  would  probably  never  have 
occurred  had  so  many  British  officials  not 
left  their  posts  for  army  work.     Without 
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them  normal  supervision  could  not  go  on, 
and  these  unscrupulous  native  officials  had 
it  all  their  own  way,  rejoicing  in  the  oppor- 
tunity of  going  back  to  Turkish  methods. 
"  King  Backsheesh "  again  reigned  su- 
preme. The  chance  of  enriching  themselves 
was  too  good  for  these  native  officials  to 
let  slip  by,  and  what  they  did  was  under 
shelter  of  "  orders  from  the  British  Gov- 
ernment." The  fellaheen  believed  thta  the 
abuses  were  due  to  the  direct  commands  of 
the  ruling  power.  No  wonder  the  British 
lost  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  the 
fellaheen.  Sir  Valentine  Chirol  believes 
that  after  the  armistice  "  had  a  proclama- 
tion been  issued  re6ognizing  the  great  value 
of  all  the  contributions  made  by  the  fel- 
laheen for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war,  acknowledging  that  under  pressure  of 
military  necessity  real  hardships  had  been, 
however  unwillingly,  inflicted  upon  them, 
owing  to  lack  of  British  supervision,  and 
promising  prompt  inquiry  and  redress,  the 
harm  done  to  our  reputation  for  kindliness 
and  justice  might  have  been  to  some  extent 
repaired." 

During  March,  1919,  active  reHelTion 
occurred  generally  throughout  Egypt.  Mar- 
tial   law   was   proclaimed,   British  troops 


called  out  and  by  the  first  of  April  the  sit- 
uation was  in  hand.  But  many,  both  Euro- 
peans (including  some  British)  and  Egyp- 
tians, had  been  killed  and  wounded.  This 
phase  was  followed  by  passive  rebellion, 
including  strikes  ranging  from  Ministers 
of  Government  down  to  school  children. 

The  Milner  Mission 

At  last  the  British  Government  decided 
to  send  the  Milner  Commission  out  to  in- 
vestigate conditions  and  "  to  draw  up  rec- 
ommendations which  would  assist  the  Brit- 
ish Government  in  meeting  the  claims  of 
the  Egyptian  people  to  a  due  and  increas- 
ing share  in  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  Egypt."  The  delay  of  eight  months  had 
not  helped  matters.  Zaghlul  Pasha,  who 
had  been  deported  to  Malta  and  allowed 
to  return,  had  left  the  country,  and  made 
Paris  his  headquarters.  From  there  he  is- 
sued his  proclamations  and  orders  to  his 
party  in  Egypt,  and  they  were  obediently 
carried  out  by  the  party  so  far  as  in  their 
power  lay.  The  decision  of  the  National- 
ists was  to  boycott  the  commission— really 
a  policy  of  non-co-operation — arid  to  balk 
its  efforts  to  arrive  at  the  true  state  of  af- 
fairs.    Current  rumor  in  Cairo  at  the  time 
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was  that  there  was  much  backdoor  visita- 
tion by  the  Egyptians  of  the  members  of 
the  commission,  in  spite  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  leaders  not  to  help.  During  this 
period  the  country  was  quiet  except  for 
periodic  strikes  among  the  students.  As  I 
came  out  of  the  Ezbekieh  Gardens  one 
morning,  I  saw  several  trainloads  of 
young  men  going  by,  wildly  gesticulating 
and  shrieking  "  Complete  independence!" 
in  Arabic. 

The  ideas  of  some  were  rather  hazy  as 
to  the  exact  meaning  of  "  complete  inde- 
pendence," or,  at  any  rate,  as  to  how  it 
should  be  effected.  Their  notion  was  that 
the  Egyptians  should  have  full  liberty,  but 
that  Great  Britain  should  protect  them  in 
their  independence.  Others,  of  course,  felt 
that  Egypt  was  quite  capable  of  standing 
alone,  and  wanted  nothing  of  England. 

The  findings  of  the  Milner  Commission 
recommended  a  large  measure  of  self-gov- 
ernment for  the  Egyptians.  A  treaty  was 
to  be  entered  into  between  the  two  coun- 
tries under  which  "  Great  Britain  would 
recognize  the  independence  of  Egypt  as  a 
constitutional  monarchy  with  representa- 
tive institutions,  and  Egypt  would  confer 
on  Great  Britain  such  rights  as  would  safe- 
guard her  special  interests  and  enable  her 
to  furnish  the  guarantee  to  foreign  powers 
to  secure  their  relinquishment  of  their  spe- 
cial rights  under  the  capitulations."  Egypt 
was  also  to  enjoy  the  right  of  representa- 
tion in  foreign  countries.  But,  according 
to  the  old  adage,  the  more  people  get  the 
more  they  want,  and  the  extremists,  headed 
by  Zaghlul,  considered  these  proposals  in 
certain  parts  not  strongly  enough  in  favor 
of  Egyptian  aspirations.  Their  real  desire 
was  to  break  away  entirely  from  Great 
Britain. 

Meantime,  Adley  Pasha  had  become 
Premier.  He  was  more  of  a  conservative 
than  Zaghlul,  and  had  been  a  member  of 
the  delegation  sent  by  the  Nationalists  to 
the  Peace  Conference.  A  personal  quarrel 
arose  between  the  leaders,  which  resulted 
in  a  split  in  the  party.  Zaghlul  manifested 
his  jealousy  of  Adley  in  many  ways.  The 
quarrel  went  on,  causing  some  serious  dem- 
onstrations which  finally  culminated  in 
disgraceful  riots  and  a  massacre  of  Euro- 
peans in  Alexandria,  in  May,  1921.  In  ac- 
cordance  with  her    policy,    Great   Britain 


did  not  interfere  until  the  Governor  of 
Alexandria  acknowledged  that  he  could 
not  handle  the  situation,  and  called  for 
British  troops  to  quell  the  riot.  One  of 
the  demands  of  the  Nationalist  Party  had 
been  the  removal  of  British  troops  from 
the  country,  a  demand  coupled  with  the 
boastful  assertion  that  the  Nationalists 
could  take  care  of  foreigners. 

After  this  a  deputation  with  Adley  Pasha 
as  leader  went  to  London  to  negotiate  with 
the  Government.  There  Zaghlul,  whose 
wish  to  head  this  party  had  been  rejected, 
showed  his  jealousy  by  doing  all  possible 
to  frustrate  its  work.  (He  had  been  of- 
fered a  place  on  the  deputation,  but  the 
Egyptian  Government  had  felt  that  the 
Prime  Minister  should  be  at  its  head.) 

How  Independence  Came 

Early  in  December,  1921,  Adley  Pasha 
returned  to  Egypt.  Complete  indepen- 
dence was  denied  the  Egyptians,  and  the 
terms  offered  were  not  so  generous  as  they 
would  have  been  had  the  Alexandria  riots 
not  occurred.  Certain  members  of  the 
British  Government  were  skeptical  as  to 
the  ability  of  the  Egyptians  to  maintain 
law  and  order  after  those  disgraceful 
scenes,  and  strong  representations  against 
England's  leaving  Egypt  were  made  by 
other  European  powers  which  had  interests 
in  that  country.  The  real  rock  on  which 
the  negotiations  broke  was  the  question  of 
keeping  British  troops  at  certain  places 
in  Egypt,  not  merely  on  the  Suez  Canal, 
although  Adley  took  exception  to  several 
other  provisions.  He  said  concerning  the 
military  clause  that  it  "  destroys  every  idea 
of  independence  and  suppresses  even  in- 
ternal sovereignty." 

A  letter  received  from  Egypt  said  that 
his  return  without  having  accomplished 
anything  was  the  signaj  for  demonstrations, 
strikes  and  a  renewal  of  bitter  feeling.  The 
Egyptians  boycotted  all  Britishers  and 
British  goods,  and  British  enterprise  was 
stopped  pending  future  eventualities. 
Street  lamps  all  over  Cairo  were  broken 
by  boys  and  many  stores  were  minus  plate 
glass  windows.  Trees  were  broken  down, 
autos  smashed,  a  few  Europeans  stoned, 
and  occasionally  one  was  assassinated. 

Zaghlul  and  four  others  were  deported 
to  Ceylon.   The  Egyptians  are  said  to  have 
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threatened  to  kill   one  Englishman  a   day 
until  Zaghlul  is  allowed  to  return. 

Lord  Allenby,  High  Commissioner  of 
Egypt,  became  convinced  that  only  two 
courses  were  open  to  Great  Britain  at  this 
time — either  to  give  Egypt  her  indepen- 
dence or,  at  a  future  time,  to  annex  her 
forcibly  to  the  empire.  The  latter 
course  would  be  against  Britain's  real 
policy  in  the  British  commonwealth  of 
nations,  and  would  be  costly  in  lives  and 
money,  besides  upholding  might  against 
right.  After  letters  setting  forth  his  views 
to  the  Government,  Lord  Allenby  was  in- 
vited home  to  consult.  The  result  was  the. 
declaration  that  Egypt  is  a  "  sovereign  in- 
dependent State"  and  the  proclamation  on 
March  16,  1922,  of  the  Sultan  Ahmed 
Fuad  Pasha  as  King  of  Egypt.  The  ques- 
tions of  Britain's  communications,  the  de- 
fense of  Egypt  against  foreign  aggression 
and  the  protection  of  foreigners  and  for- 
eign interests  were  reserved  for  future 
settlement.  The  official  communication 
says:  "  In  all  these  matters  the  status  quo 
is  maintained,  but  we  declare  our  willing- 
ness to  negotiate  specific  agreements  upon 
them  with  the  Egyptian  Government  at 
some  later  date,  when  they  desire  it,  and 
circumstances  promise  success.  In  the 
meantime  the  Egyptians  will  be  free  to  de- 
velop national  institutions  in  accordance 
with  their  aspirations." 

There  is  still  fruitful  cause  for  trouble 
in  "  these  questions  reserved  for  future 
settlement."  The  British  civil  administra- 
tion has  largely  ceased  to  operate,  and 
though  the  British  troops  remain,  their  fu- 
ture numbers,  stations  and  powers  are 
still  matters  of  complete  uncertainty.  The 
main  and  dominating  issue  for  the  moment 
is  the  future  protection  of  European  resi- 
dents and  their  immense  interests.  Under 
the  plan  recommended  in  the  report  of 
the  Milner  Mission,  all  the  Capitulations 
are  to  be  exchanged  for  British  guarantees 
or  safeguards  covering  all  foreign  subjects. 
The  question  is  whether  the  non-British 
nations  interested — France,  Italy  and  the 
United  States — will  accept  this  security. 
A  serious  problem  is  concerned  with  the 
future  disposition  of  the  Sudan,  which 
Great  Britain  recently  intimated  officially 
would  be  retained  by  the  British.  Early 
in  May  the  Cairo  press  was  fulminating 
against  this  announcement  on  the  ground 


that  the  Sudan  was  reserved  for  discussion 
after  the  appointment  of  Egyptian  pleni- 
potentiaries and  was  calling  on  the  Cab- 
inet to  file  an  injunction  on  the  British 
program,  setting  forth  Egypt's  claims.  The 
Zaghlulists  have  since  been  doing  what 
they  could  to  make  capital  out  of  this 
agitation. 

These  and  other  problems  make  the  ef- 
fecting of  a  conciliation  difficult.  The 
storm  centre  in  June  and  July  was  the  new 
Constitution,  which  was  being  drafted;  but 
both  England  and  Egypt  showed  a  concil- 
iatory spirit,  inspiring  the  hope  that  a 
friendly  alliance  would  eventually 
strengthen  both  the  great  empire  and  the 
new  kingdom. 


An  Egyptian  Sha- 
duf,  the  Oldest  of 
Well  Sweeps,  Lift- 
ing the  Nile  Waters 
by  Man  Power  to 
the  Thirsty  Fields 
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THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  CONSTANTINE 
AiND  VENIZELOS 


By  J.  Gennadius 

Former   Greek   Ambassador  to    London 


To  the  Editor  of  Current  History: 

MR.  TSAMADOS,  who  acted  for  a 
couple  of  years  as  Greek  charge 
d' Affaires  in  Washington,  and 
who,  on  the  defeat  of  the  Venizelist  party 
at  the  election  of  November,  1920,  aban- 
doned his  post  of  trust,  has  now  under- 
taken, in  his  "  Venizelos  Vindicated " 
(your  issue  of  June),  to  reply  to  an  article 
of  mine  which  appeared  as  far  back  as 
January  last. 

Certain  assertions  of  his  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  pass  as  history.  In  the  first 
place,  there  never  was  any  "  mystery " 
about  my  mission  to  this  country.  Rs 
purpose  was  made  known  in  the  usual 
way,  to  the  proper  quarters,  and  I  had  oc- 
casion to  state  it  myself  in  a  newspaper 
interview.  In  spite  of  the  "  cloak  of 
mystery "  which  concealed  my  mission, 
Mr.  Tsamados  has  discovered  that  I  have 
"  come  to  the  United  States  to  plead  the 
cause  of  King  Constantine,"  whom  he 
charges  with  treachery  and  other  "  simian 
antics  of  this  Balkan  Kaiserling."  It  is 
here  that  our  ways  part.  The  Venizelists 
have  rent  the  country  in  twain  as  it  has 
never  been  divided  before,  "  tragically  di- 
vided into  two  sections,"  as  Mr.  Tsamados 
himself  admits;  and  they  consider  that 
there  is  no  Greece  but  the  faction  which 
wishes  them  back  in  power.  Yet  Mr. 
Venizelos  has  formally  declared  that  he 
accepts  the  results  of  the  elections  and  of 
the  plebiscite  of  November,  1920,  which 
established  the  present  order  of  things  in 
Greece.  His  avowed  supporters,  however, 
those  especially  who  are  disappointed 
place  hunters,  refuse  to  abide  by  the  ver- 
dict of  the  Greek  people,  notwithstanding 
their  theoretical  adoption  of  "  democratic 
ideals." 

I,  on  the  contrary,  having  never  har- 
nessed myself  to  any  party,  but  having  in- 
variably and  consistently  served  the  inter- 
est of  my  country  alone,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  accept  loyally  the  regime  now  es- 
tablished in    Greece.     More  than    half   a 


century's  experience  and  close  study  of 
public  affairs  have  convinced  me  that  to 
seek  a  fresh  upset  in  Greece,  especially  in 
present  circumstances,  such  as  the  Venizel- 
ists are  meditating  and  working  for,  would 
be  a  suicidal  policy  and  a  foul  crime.  This 
is  the  attitude  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Greeks.  What  have  the  Venizel- 
ists proposed  as  an  alternative?  They 
dilate  here  in  the  United  States  on  the 
blessings  of  a  republic.  If  they  believe 
that  they  have  a  ghost  of  a  chance,  why  do 
they  not  preach  their  new  faith  in  Greece, 
for  which  country  they  offer  their  nos- 
trum? Simply  because  they  know  that 
they  would  be  laughed  to  scorn  and  re- 
ceived with  eggs  of  truly  classic  antiquity. 
The  people  of  Greece,  the  most  democratic 
in  Europe,  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  liber- 
ties more  extensive  than  those  of  the 
Americans  themselves,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  possessing  far  greater 
power  than  the  Constitutional  Sovereign  of 
Greece.* 

The  Greeks  are  devoted  to  King  Con- 
stantine; they  have  proved  their  devo- 
tion in  an  unmistakable  manner;  they 
adore  him — I  repeat  it — as  the  first  born 
Greek  Prince  awaited  and  prayed  for  for 
five  centuries,  as  the  brilliant  strategist, 
victorious  in  two  wars.  Mr.  Tsamados 
himself  has  the  frankness  to  admit  all  this 
when  he  says  "  there  were  many  whom, 
naturally,  a  feeling  of  conservative  loyal- 
ty, and  even  affection,  attached  to  the  per- 
son of  the  King."     And  again  he  speaks  of 


*The  following  is  from  "  an  unpublished  state- 
ment "  made  by  Mr.  Venizelos  in  December, 
1915,  as  given  by  Paxton  Hibben  in  his  "  Con- 
stantine I.  and  the  Greek  People,"  page  579: 
"  Greece  is  not  ready  for  a  republic,  and  may 
not  be  ready  for  centuries.  I  have  never  be- 
lieved a  republic  suitable  as -a  Government  for 
Greece  at  this  epoch  of  her  history.  I  have  fre- 
quently told  the  King  that  Greece  will  need  his 
family  a  hundred,  perhaps  two  hundred,  years 
longer.  *  *  *  If  there  were  to  be  a  republic  I 
should  be  chosen  President ;  but  there  would  be 
no  one  in  the  Liberal  Party  to  succeed  me. 
Greece  would  be  in  the  position  of  Mexico  under 
Porfirio  Diaz.  That  was  bad  for  Mexico,  and  it 
would  be  even  worse  for  Greece." 
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a  "  noble  sentiment  of  personal  attachment 
and  loyalty  to  the  King,  who  was  once  de- 
servedly popular."  But  I  challenge  him 
to  substantiate  by  a  single  well-authenti- 
cated citation  his  assertion  that  King  Con- 
stantine  claimed  to  be  the  "  elect  of  God." 
He  also  ventures  upon  the  statement  that 
those  who  shot  and  wounded  Mr.  Venizeloss 
at  the  Gare  de  Lyon  in  Paris  were  "  the 
hired  agents  of  Constantine."  He  must 
have  known  that  at  their  trial  it  was  estab- 
lished beyond  dispute  that  the  attempt  was 
the  result  of  the  attackers'  own  grievances 
arising  from  the  prosecution  of  their  rela- 
tives under  the  Venizelist  regime.  The 
only  allusion  to  King  Constantine  during 
the  trial  was  that  of  Mr.  Venizelos  him- 
self, who  as  a  witness  made  a  regrettable 
use  of  the  occasion  to  repeat  his  attacks 
against  the  Greek  sovereign.  Has  Mr. 
1  samados  had  the  curiosity  to  read  Paxton 
Hibben's  recent  work,  "Constantine  I.  and 
the  Greek  People  "  ?  As  he  protests  that 
his  purpose  is  to  serve  the  truth,  I  would 
urge  him  to  consider  carefully  what  this 
distinguished  American  publicist  has  to 
say  in  respect  to  events  of  which  he  was 
an  eyewitness. 

Mr.  Tsamados  is  good  enough  to  inquire 
after  the  state  of  my  conscience,  which,  he 
thinks,  ''  pricks  "  me.  I  am  afraid  he  has 
addressed  his  inquiries  to  the  wrong  quar- 
ter. My  conscience  is  always  concerned, 
first  and  foremost,  about  my  country,  not 
about  parties;  and  relying  on  the  verdict 
of  my  countrymen  rather  than  on  any  self- 
consciousness,  I  think  I  need  not  fear  that 
any  serious  reproach  will  be  atttached  to 
my  public  career.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
I  expressed  admiration  for  Mr.  Venizelos's 
achievements  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy. 
I  do  so  again  now,  and  even  at  the  risk 
of  trespassing  on  the  preserves  of  Mr. 
Tsamados,  who  evidently  considers 
loyalty  to  the  established  constitutional 
order  of  things  on  the  part  of  a  diplomatic 
servant  as  incompatible  with  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  the  merits  of  a  statesman  out  of 
power. 

What  I  deprecated  and  still  deplore  is 
what  all  true  friends  of  Mr.  Venizelos  told 
him,  and  what  should  have  warned  him  of 
the  coming  catastrophe — namely,  that  he 
had  made  a  disastrous  choice  of  the  men 
to  whom  he  entrusted  the  administration 


and,  in  certain  instances,  the  most  precious 
interests  of  the  country;  and  that  in  spite 
of  his  extraordinary  merits  and  his  bril- 
liant parts,  he  seemed  by  nature  averse 
to  co-operation  with  men  both  honest  and 
able;  so  that  he  alienated  every  single 
outstanding  personality  in  Greece  and  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  surrounded,  and  his 
fame  to  be  overcast,  by  a  cloud  of  shady 
characters  and  undesirable  associates. 
This  is  but  moderately  stated. 

It  was  with  equal  moderation  that  I  re- 
ferred in  my  article  (now  criticised  by  Mr. 
Tsamados)  to  certain  members  of  Mr. 
Venizelos's  last  and  longest  Cabinet.  I 
said  that  one  of  them  was  twice  a  bank- 
rupt and  that  another  was  notorious  as 
the  champion  jobber  in  Greece — he 
actually  transacted  business  by  the  rule  of 
a  tariff  of  his  own.  I  had  refrained  from 
speaking  of  the  peculiar  proclivities  of 
a  third,  who  was  thus  a  person  to  be 
avoided;  and  of  a  fourth,  who,  in  order 
to  provide  a  dowry  (according  to  the  ad- 
mirable family  traditions  in  Greece)  for  a 
poor  niece,  smuggled  through  a  shipment 
of  salt  fish  at  a  time  when  food  was 
strictly  rationed. 

In  defense  of  the  deplorable  malad- 
ministration by  these  men,  Mr.  Tsamados 
has  nothing  to  say.  On  the  contrary,  he 
admits  that  "  it  is  indeed  true  "  that  sev- 
eral illegal  and  arbitrary  things  took  place 
— they  were  "  untoward  things."  But  the 
excuse  advanced  is  the  classic  one  of  all 
arbitrary  administrations — "  raison  d'etat." 
So  also  of  the  cruel  assassination  of  my 
brilliant  and  regretted  young  friend,  Ion 
Dragonnus,  who  "  happened  to  make  him- 
self conspicuous  "  and  was  "  unfortunately 
killed."  Now  it  has  been  proved  to  the 
hilt  that  he  had  given  no  provocation 
whatever,  and  that  he  was  foully  butchered 
in  cold  blood.  As  regards  that  common 
criminal  Gyparis,  who  had  been  made 
chief  of  the  "  Surete  "  (secret  service),  and 
who  befouled  by  his  presence  Mr.  Veni- 
zelos's departure  party  from  Athens,  Mr. 
Tsamados  remains  prudently  silent 

I  will  spare  him  the  recital  of  certain 
other  incidents  as  numerous  as  they  were 
tragic.  But  when  he  falls  back  upon  the 
well-worn  and  now  transparently  deceptive 
excuse  that  Mr.  Venizelos  was  defeated 
at  the  elections  because  he  had  "  wearied 
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the  people  of  Greece,  and  the  strain  of  ten 
years  of  continual  mobilization  was  too 
great  for  them  " — when  his  last  line  of  de- 
fense is  this  untenable  argument — he 
virtually  gives  up  his  case.  In  November, 
1920,  the  people  of  Greece  had  been  under 
arms  for  eight,  not  ten,  years,  as  they  are 
now.  Yet  there  was  then,  and  there  is  now, 
no  protest  or  outcry  to  speak  of,  no 
weariness  more  manifest  than  in  other  Eu- 


ropean countries  engaged  in  war  for  much 
shorter  periods  than  the  Greeks.  And  it 
will  be  recorded  in  history,  to  the  last- 
ing glory  of  this  wonderful  people,  that 
after  ten  consecutive  years  of  struggle  and 
untold  sacrifice,  they  are  still  ready  to 
continue  the  struggle  and  to  make  the 
sacrifices  necessary  for  the  liberation  of 
Hellenism. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  14,  1922. 


ANTIQUATED    FINANCE   IN    FRANCE 

By  Ethel  Boogher 


TO  the  American  visitor  in  France  it 
would  seem  that  before  she  can  hope 
for  recognition  by  the  great  commercial 
nations  as  an  equal  partner  in  interna- 
tional business  France  must  look  to  the 
ways  and  means  of  her  own  every-day  af- 
fairs. 

At  his  very  entry  into  the  country  the 
traveler  is  irritated  and  handicapped  by 
the  lack  of  a  unified  coinage.  If  he  lands 
at  Havre,  for  example,  and  goes  straight 
on  to  Paris,  as  the  great  majority  of  Amer- 
icans do,  he  finds  that  his  Paris  cabby 
refuses  to  accept  the  francs  he  was  at  such 
pains  to  buy  from  the  purser  of  the  French 
Jaoat  on  which  he  crossed.  The  money  is 
of  no  value  in  Paris,  he  is  told;  it  is  used 
only  at  Havre  and  in  the  Department  to 
which  Havre  belongs,  Calvados.  The 
francs  have  been  issued  by  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce  of  Caen,  Havre  and  Hon- 
fleur,  and  the  traveler  must  get  them  ex- 
changed at  his  bank  for  Paris  currency, 
which  is  the  only  money  accepted  every- 
where in  France.  Each  Department  is  a 
different  "  pays,"  and  the  various  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  in  these  little  "  coun- 
tries "  coin  money  for  local  use. 

In  spite  of  the  intense  devotion  to  France 
against  a  common  enemy,  the  sense  there 
is  in  most  Frenchmen  of  belonging  first 
of  all  to  one's  own  little  corner  of  France 
probably  explains  in  part  how  so  medieval 
a  usage  as  the  customs  that  circle  Paris 
has  managed  to  survive  the  Revolution. 
If  one  goes  into  Paris  from  Neuilly-sur- 
Seine,  a  rich  and  important  suburb  with 
some  55,000  inhabitants,  at  the  very  gates 


of  Paris  and  connected  with  Parisian  life 
every  minute  of  the  day,  one  must  pay 
two  francs  toll  for  his  taxi  to  go  and 
return,  three  francs  if  there  is  luggage,  and 
must  be  ready  to  open  his  trunk  for  in- 
spection. In  the  old  fortifications  that 
surround  Paris  there  are  three  important 
gates  that  lead  to  the  west,  to  Neuilly. 
They  are  the  Porte  de  Neuilly,  Porte  des 
Ternes  and  Porte  Champerret.  At  each 
one  of  these  gates  from  five  to  eight  men 
are  seen  constantly  on  duty  during  the 
day,  and  a  smaller  number  at  night.  In 
addition  to  the  time  and  pay  for  all  the 
customs  guards  that  surround  Paris,  the 
loss  in  time  to  the  community  is  enor- 
mous, as  every  vehicle  except  the  street 
cars  must  stop  for  at  least  a  casual  in- 
spection and  the  purchase  or  showing  of 
toll  tickets. 

The  shortage  of  small  money  in  France, 
caused  in  part  by  the  high  price  of  silver 
and  other  metal,  has  put  the  postage  stamp 
into  circulation  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 
At  the  large  stores  the  purchaser  when 
given  change  receives  stamps  in  a  small 
waxed,  transparant  envelope  bearing  the 
name  of  the  store,  or  framed  in  round 
aluminum  disks,  glazed,  and  advertising 
''  Spidoline,"  an  oil  for  automobiles.  In 
the  small  shops  five,  ten  and  twenty-five 
centime  stamps,  naked,  dirty  and  un- 
ashamed, are  tendered  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

In  the  large  shops  the  system  that  makes 
a  bundle  wrapper  of  the  salesman  or  wo- 
man, with  the  attendant  loss  of  time  to 
buyer  and  seller,  is  amazing  to  the  Ameri- 
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can.  When  an  article  is  bought,  the  sales- 
man requests  the  purchaser  to  accompany 
him  to  the  desk  where  payment  is  made, 
and  which  may  be  some  little  distance 
from  his  counter.  Here  the  bookkeeper 
enters  in  his  book  the  details  of  the  trans- 
action, and  makes  change.  Meanwhile  the 
salesman  leaves  his  counter  unattended 
while  wrapping  the  parcel.  Often  four  or 
five  salesmen,  each  with  his  customer,  will 
wait  their  turns  at  the  desk  of  the  same 
bookkeeper. 

The  bookkeeping  habit  is  very  prevalent 
in  Paris.  At  the  theatre,  at  the  cinema, 
there  is  not  only  the  seller  of  tickets  but, 
close  by.  is  the  bookkeeper  who  enters 
their  details  in  his  ledger.  One  might  al- 
most say  that  it  takes  two  men  in  Paris 
to  a  job — one  to  do  the  work  and  one  to 
keep  account  of  the  doing. 

The  banking  system  and  the  lack  of  it 
appear  to  the  American  traveler  to  be  a 
very  serious  handicap  to  .French  com- 
merce. If  one  has  an  account  at  the  Credit 
Lyonnais,  to  give  an  example  of  the  loss 
of  time  involved  in  the  simple  matter  of 
drawing  against  one's  own  account,  he  is 
given  a  specific  number  of  blank  checks, 
though  he  may  have  any  number  he  re- 
quests, each  bearing  his  name  printed  in 
full.  When  drawing  money  he  not  only 
makes  the  check  out  to  himself,  but  he 
must  endorse  it  according  to  a  set  formula 
which  includes  the  date  and  his  address. 
This  check  is  then  presented  at  a  certain 
desk  and  a  numbered  slip  is  given  in  re- 
turn, to  be  turned  in  at  another  desk  when 
that  number  is  called.  It  is  usually  neces-* 
sary  to  wait  from  twenty  minutes  to  half 
an  hour  before  the  number  is  called  and 
the  money  counted  out,  and  then  it  is 
usually  tendered  in  bills  of  the  largest 
possible  denomination,  which  are  changed 
under  protest.  Across  the  street  at  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Company,  and  at  other 
American,  English  and  Canadian  banks, 
one  presents  his  check  and  receives  his 
money  without  loss  of  time,  as  he  would 
in  America. 

Outside    the    larger    towns    of    France, 

however,  one  finds  many  flourishing  com 


munities  with  no  banks  at  all.  Villers- 
sur-Mer,  a  fishing  village  on  the  Nor- 
mandy coast  that  has  grown  into  a  Sum- 
mer resort  with  many  handsome  villas,  a 
number  of  hotels,  shops  of  all  kinds,  and 
surrounded  by  a  rich  farming  country, 
carries  on  its  affairs  with  ready  money! 
Hotel  keepers,  shopkeepers,  farmers  and 
fishermen  all  trade  with  dirty,  worn-out 
francs,  a  few  copper  or  nickel  centimes 
and  postage  stamps! 

At  Villers,  American  Express  checks 
could  not  be  cashed  and  it  was  necessary 
to  go  to  Trouville  or  Dauville,  some  miles 
away,  to  find  a  bank.  One  learns  that' 
the  French  traveler  either  carries  on  his 
person  ready  money  enough  to  finance  his 
holiday,  or  has  it  sent  to  him  in  cash  from 
time  to  time  by  registered  mail.  If  he 
wishes  to  cash*  a  check  on  one  of  the 
French  banks,  he  must  often  wait  several 
weeks,  one  is  told,  before  the  amount  is 
verified  and  the  money  secured.  And  this 
although  he  may  be  no  further  from  Paris 
than  the  Normandy  coast,  four  hours  by 
train.  Anything  corresponding  to  New 
York  Exchange  or  American  Express 
checks  is  unknown  to  the  French  holiday 
seeker.  The  reason  given  for  the  diffi- . 
culty  in  cashing  checks  is  that  there  is 
much  fraud  perpetrated,  and  that  French 
law  affords  little  protection. 

At  the  root  of  this  matter  of  money,  of 
endless  surveillance,  of  internal  customss . 
the  foreigner  senses  among  the  French  a . 
keen  suspicion  of  one  another;  of  jeal- 
ously guarded  individual,  town  and  de- 
partmental rights,  as  against  national,  in- 
terests. The  man  who  puts  a  circle  of, 
guards  around  his  city  and  walls  it  in 
against  the  neighbor  who  speaks  his  own 
tongue,  exacting  toll  for  the  products 
brought  from  across  the  road,  who  wilt 
not  trust  his  money  to  his  neighbor's  bank, 
who,  when  he  puts  one  man  to  work  em- 
ploys another  to  watch  him,  is  not  apt  to 
be  blessed  with  a  broad  vision  in  interna- 
tional business;  nor  is  a  nation  which 
perpetuates  internal  customs  and  lacks  a 
unified  coinage  apt  to  be  very  alert  to 
the  commercial  needs  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
-tury. 


A  GREEK  DEFENSE  OF  FRANCE 


By  N.  J.  Cassavetes 


Vice    Fresident    of    the   League    of    Friends   of    Greece 
in     America 


To  the  Editor  of  Current  History: 

THE  letter  from  Mr.  Soterios  Nicholson 
in  the  June  Current  History  has 
caused  considerable  disappoint- 
ment to  all  thoughtful  Greeks,  who  fail  to 
attribute  such  a  value  to  the  Treaty  of 
Rapallo  as  he  does.  Mr.  Nicholson  thinks 
that  the  Russo-German  Treaty  "  is  the 
most  valuable  gift  of  the  World  War  to 
humanity."  From  the  context  it  is  made 
clear  that  he  thinks  so  because  that  treaty 
was  aimed  primarily  at  France. 

In  the  estimation  of  all  thoughtful  men, 
a  craving  for  the  chastisement  of  France 
by  Germany  and  Bolshevist  Russia  con- 
stitutes a  blasphemy  a^inst  the  highest 
ideals  of  huipanity.  French  policy  in  the 
Near  East  may  have  blundered^i^it  cer- 
tainly has  erred  grievously.  But  is  it  just, 
is  it  correct,  to  condemn  France  to  Russo- 
German  revenge  on  account  of  one  error, 
forgetting  the  incomparable  services  the 
French  Nation  has  rendered  to  the  world? 

Would  there  have  been  democracy  to- 
day in  Europe  without  the  French  Revo- 
lution? Would  there  have  been  today  a 
free  Greece  without  the  noble  help  France 
gave  to  the  plighted  Greeks  at  Navarino? 
Does  Mr.  Nicholson  know  of  the  voices  of 
Victor  Hugo,  Lamartine  and  Cheateau- 
briand  for  Greek  independence?  Does  he 
ignore  General  Maison's  expedition  in  the 
Peloponnesus  to  drive  out  Ibrahim  Pasha's 
barbarous  butchers  of  Greeks?  Did  not 
France  stand  by  Greece  at  London  and  at 
Bucharest  in  1913?  Was  it  not  Mr. 
Poincare  himself  who  instructed  Mr.  Jules 
Cambon  to  insist  upon  the  union  of 
Northern  Epirus  with  Greece,  when  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  in  order  to  please  Italy, 
delivered  that  Greek  province  to  Albania? 
At  the  Peace  Conference  did  not  M. 
Clemenceau  and  M.  Tardieu  fight  des- 
perately for  the  union  of  Northern  Epirus 
and  Thrace  with  Greece?  Did  not  the 
French  help  the  Greeks  until  November, 
1920?  All  these  services  to  Greece  and  to 
humanity  Mr.  Nicholson  desires  to  have  us 
ignore  in  his  passion  against  the  mis- 
taken policy  in  Asia  Minor. 


Surely,  the  French  diplomats  have  erred 
in  choosing  to  champion  Turkey's  am- 
bitions in  Asia  Minor.  But  the  Greeks  are 
in  no  small  degree  responsible  for  the  un- 
fortunate displeasure  of  French  opinion 
with  the  Greek  people.  Since  1920  a 
foolish  campaign  of  vilification  of  France 
has  been  going  on  in  certain  Greek  quar- 
ters. The  sensitive  nature  of  the  French 
has  been  wounded.  Only  one  portion  of 
the  Greek  Nation  is  still  speaking  and 
writing  with  sympathy  and  friendliness  of 
the  French  people.  Had  responsible  quar- 
ters in  Greece  sought  to  enlighten  French 
diplomacy,  instead  of  vilifying  it;  to  con- 
vince the  French  people  that  ths  Greeks 
were  grateful  to  France  and  loyal  to  her, 
instead  of  strengthening  the  unfounded 
suspicions  that  they  were  ever  friends  of 
the  Germans,  French  diplomacy  and 
French  public  opinion  would  have  long 
ago  retraceH  their  paths  to  the  traditional 
friendship  which  had  made  France  a 
veritable  protector  of  Greece  and  Greece 
a  loyal  supporter  of  French  ideals  and 
commerce  in  the  Near  East. 

No  thoughtful  Greek  can  permit  himself 
to  attack  France  or  to  wish  for  an  abate- 
ment of  French  power  and  prestige  and 
the  aggrandizement  of  Russo-German 
power.  We  may  criticise  certain  policies  of 
France  which  we  believe  to  be  unworthy 
of  the  spirit  and  of  the  very  interests 
of  France.  We  may  expose  the  incorrect- 
ness of  French  policy  in  the  Near  East. 
But  we  must  not  forget  the  debt  that  the 
entire  civilized  world  owes  to  valiant  and 
democratic  France. 

We  must  appeal  to  the  intelligence  and 
the  humanity  of  the  liberty-loving  French 
people  for  the  correction  of  the  wrong 
French  policy  in  Asia  Minor.  I  am  sure 
the  French  Nation  will  soon  correct  that 
policy.  But  it  is  an  immoral  thing  for  any 
liberty-loving  person,  especially  one  of 
Greek  extraction,  to  wish  ill  to  France,  to 
declare  that  the  Rapallo  Treaty  "is  the 
most  valuable  gift  of  the  World  War  to 
humanity."     For  shame! 

713    Walnut   Street,    Philadelphia,   Pa.,   June   12, 
1922. 


THE   IDES   OF   MARCH 
IN   INDIA 

By  Ben  Misra* 

A  disciple  of  Gandhi  tells  what  caused  the  weaponless  revolt  in 
India,  and  how  the  movement  reached  a  climax  in  the  imprison- 
ment of  its  leader— Popular  feeling  too  deep  to  be  suppressed. 


When  I  am  deported  or  even  executed,  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  world  will  be  opened  to  the  enormity 
of  the  wrong,  but  not  till  then. — Mahatma  Gandhi. 

THE  Government  of  Lord  Reading 
enacted  the  Ides  of  March  in  India 
when,  on  March  10,  1922,  it  arrested 
Mahatma  Gandhi,  the  leader  of  the  non- 
co-operation  movement,  and  on  March 
18  sentenced  him  to  six  years'  imprison- 
ment. 

Gandhi's  arrest  could  surprise  no  one 
who  had  watched  the  progress  of  events 
in  India.  At  the  inception  of  the  non- 
co-operation  movement  Lord  Chelmsford, 
the  Viceroy  of  India  at  the  time,  issued 
a  communique,  solemnly  declaring  that  so 
long  as  the  movement  remained  non-vio- 
lent it  would  be  immune  from  repression 
on  the  part  of  the  Government.  His 
Lordship,  in  issuing  this  communique,  was 
under  the  impression  that  the  necessity  of 
repression  would  never  arise,  as  the  move- 
ment was  bound  to  die  a  natural  death 
for  want  of  adequate  support.  Nor  did 
his  Lordship  stand  alone  in  this  belief. 
The  majority  of  the  people,  Indians  and 
Anglo-Indians  alike,  held  the  same  view, 
and  ridiculed  or  shrugged  their  shoulders 
according  to  their  individual  tempera- 
ments. .    "  Gandhi   is  a   crazy,   unbalanced 


idealist,  whose  airy-fairy  theories  and  dog- 
mas can  never  amount  to  much,"  they 
argued. 

But  Gandhi  was  no  "  child  in  politics," 
as  his  critics  had  held.  "  He  can  mold 
heroes  out  of  clay,"  the  Honorable  Mr. 
Gokhle  said  of  him  once,  and  Gandhi's 
record  in  South  Africa  and  India  proves 
this  to  be  true.  Mahatma  Gandhi,  judged 
in  the  light  of  popular  acclaim,  is  the 
most  successful  statesman  India  has  pro- 
duced since  the  days  of  Lord  Krishna. 
The  movement  initiated  by  this  man  of 
pure  and  godly  life  made  steady  head- 
way against  both  the  indifference  of 
friends  and  the  ridicule  of  foes,  and  soon 
became  a  vital  issue  before  the  country, 
as  the  sole  means  whereby  India  could 
protect  her  honor  and  make  her  voice 
heard  in  the  council  chamber  of  nations. 
The  special  session  of  the  Indian  National 
Congress,  held  in  Calcutta  on  Sept.  8, 
1920,  under  the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Lajpat 
Rai,  adopted  Gandhi's  "  non-co-operative  " 
program     as     a    national     policy.       Title 

*Ben  Misra  is  a  member  of  a  distinguished 
Brahman  family  prominent  in  the  public  life  of 
India.  His  uncle,  Pandit  Gokaran  Nath  Misra. 
was  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Indian  National 
Cong-ress.  While  in  India  Ben  Misra  came  into 
contact  with  all  the  prominent  Nationalist  lead- 
ers, and  had  ample  opportunity  to  gain  the  full- 
est knowledge  of  what  the  movement  of  non-co- 
operation portends. 
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E;  WHAT    IS    GANDHI?         A    MERE    PHENOMENON.  '       B 

Z.  Personalities  pass:  ideas  remain.  Men  of  genius  are  born,  make  a  whirlwind  -= 
z:  revolution  in  their  field  of  activity,  and  pass  away.  But  their  ideas,  that  for  t 
=;  which  they  lived  and  died,  are  left  behind,  a  heritage  to  humanity,  to  mold  5 
=,  the  minds  of  the  generations  unborn.  Jesus  and  Buddha  and  Krishna;  Socrates  fE 
=]  and  Bruno  and  Lincoln  passed,  but  their  ideas  permeated  the  world,  and  registered  )^ 
Zj  the  advance  of  human  thought,  the  progress  of  world  civilization.  ^ 
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holders  were  to  give  up  their  titles,  stu- 
dents their  studies  in  Government  institu- 
tions and  lawyers  their  practice  in  British 
courts.  The  Montagu  reforms  were  to  be 
summarily  rejected  as  falling  far  below 
the  demands  of  the  country;  merchants 
and  traders  were  to  carry  out  a  gradual 
boycott  of  foreign  trade  relations,  and 
everybody  was  to  take  to  home-spinning 
and  hand-weaving,  looking  to  himself  for 
the  salvation  of  his  country,  instead  of 
pinning  faith  in  the  professions  of  the 
politician,  which  invariably  crystallized 
into  a  policy  of  small  concession  and 
strong  repression. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  National 
Congress  gave  authority  to  the  infant 
movement,  and  it  spread  so  swiftly  that 
it  surprised  the  skeptics  and  converted 
them  into  stanch  supporters.  New  and  in- 
fluential friends  daily  flocked  to  its 
standard.  Those  who  began  with  ridicule 
ended  with  joining  the  ranks.  The  Cal- 
cutta resolutions  were  carried  out  with 
zeal,  until  the  time  came  for  the  an- 
nual session  of  the  Congress  to  be  held 
in  Nagpur  in  the  last  week  of  Decem- 
ber, 1920.  Here  Mahatma  Gandhi's 
amendment  to  the  Congress's  Constitution 
declaring  its  object  to  be  the  attainment 
of  swaraj  [self-determination]  by  the  peo- 
ple of  India  by  all  legitimate  and  peace- 
ful means,  and  eliminating  the  former 
proviso,  "  within  the  British  Empire,"  was 
passed  by  acclamation,  only  two  persons 
out  of  30,000  dissenting.  A  resolution 
was  also  adopted  to  boycott  the  forth- 
coming visit  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught  to 
inaugurate  the  new  reforms  at  Delhi. 

Hindu -Moslem   Unity 

The  process  of  Hindu-Moslem  unity, 
indispensable  for  national  unity,  had 
found  its  beginning  at  the  Delhi  Congress 
in  1918,  when  Pandit  Malaviya  declared 
from  the  Presidential  chair  that  however 
much  it  might  pain  him  as  a  Hindu  to 
witness  cow-killing,  as  an  Indian  he  would 
not  fight  with  the  Moslems  on  that  ac- 
count, but  would  embrace  them  in  broth- 
erly love.  This  process  was  now  carried 
to  the  point  of  fusion.  Hindus  and  Mos- 
lems both  saw  clearly  that  they  had  been 
tricked  and  manipulated  like  children  over 
the  question  of  cow -killing.  "  Truce  to 
this  tomfoolery,"  they  said  to  each  other, 


and  resolved  to  "  hang  together  "  if  they 
were  not  to  hang  separately. 

Redress  of  the  Punjab  wrongs,*  settle- 
ment of  the  Caliphate  question!  and 
swaraj  within  a  year  became  the  national 
war  cry.  Students  left  their  studies  to  an 
extent  that  caused  grave  concern  to  the 
Chancellors  of  Government  universities. 
Lawyers  gave  up  their  practice,  and  ad- 
vocates who  hesitated  were  abandoned  by 
their  clients.  More  and  more  merchants 
signed  the  contract  not  to  deal  in  foreign 
cloth;  to  appear  in  homespun  became  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  and  the  country  was 
humming  with  the  music  of  the  spinning 
wheel.  Hindus  repented  of  their  aristo- 
cratic caste  exclusiveness  and  reached  out 
the  hand  of  fellowship  to  the  "  untouch- 
ables." National  volunteers  carried  on  a 
vigorous  picketing  crusade  against  Gov- 
ernment schools  and  against  the  liquor 
and  opium  traffic,  and  huge  bonfires  of 
discarded  foreign  clothing  lit  the  cross- 
roads on  important  occasions.}  In  less 
than  a  year  the  country  was  pulsating 
with  new  life,  new  vision,  new  hope  and, 
panoplied  in  the  armor  of  non-violence 
"  in  thought,  word  and  deed,"  prepared 
itself  calmly  to  receive  the  bureaucratic 
onslaught. 

The  visit  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught  to 
open  the  "  Advisory  Assembly  "  at  Delhi 
on  Feb.  8,  1921,  was  the  first  test  of  the 

♦This  refers  to  the  "  massacre  "  of  some  300 
natives  in  1919  at  Amritsar,  in  the  Punjab  Prov- 
ince, by  forces  under  the  command  of  General 
Dyer.  Local  trouble  interpreted  as  a  beginning 
of  a  serious  uprising-  led  Grcneral  Dyer  to  open 
fire  on  a  large  body  of  Indians  assembled  at 
Amritsar  to  debate  the  issue.  After  an  investi- 
gation, General  Dyer  was  retired  from  service 
with  a  severe  reproof,  but  the  praises  showered 
on  him  in  the  British  Parliament  and  in  the 
British  press,  and  the  purse  raised  for  him  by 
public  subscription,  combined  with  the  fact  that 
his  superior,  Sir  Michael  O'Dwyer,  Governor  of 
the  Punjab,  received  no  punishment,  have  long 
rankled  in  the  mind  of  the  Indian  people,  who 
have  never  ceased  to  resent,  particularly,  the 
famous  order  of  General  Dyer  forcing  all  na- 
tives who  passed  by  the  scene  of  the  "  up- 
rising "  to  crawl  by  on  their  hands  and  knees. 

tindia  entered  the  World  War  on  the  allied 
side  after  receiving  express  pledges  that  the 
Turkish  Empire  would  not  be  dismembered  after 
the  war,  and  that  the  position  of  the  Sultan  as 
Caliph,  or  religious  leader  of  all  Mohammedans, 
would  not  be  impaired.  Both  promises  have 
been  broken,  and  the  occupation  of  Constanti- 
nople by  an  interallied  force,  reducing  the  Sul- 
tan's power  to  a  mere  shadow,  has  reacted 
strongly  on  Mohammedans  the  world  over,  and 
nowhere  more  strongly  than  in  India.  Lord 
Reading's  telegram  to  the  India  Office  in  Lon- 
don showed  how  dangerous  Mohammedan  dis- 
content, under  the  guidance  of  Gandhi,  had.  be- 
come to  the  British  Indian  Government. 

tThe  first  bonfire  of  foreign  clothing  was  made 
in  Bombay  by  Mahatma  Gandhi  on  July  31,  1921. 
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solidarity  of  the  Congress  program.  The 
country  as  a  whole  remained  true  to  its 
policy  of  boycotting  the  visit,  and  his 
Royal  Highness  was  deeply  impressed  by 
the  thoroughness  of  organization  and  by 
the  fact  that  he  had  to  pass  through 
empty  streets.  To  avoid  misunderstand- 
ing, Mahatma  Gandhi  addressed  an  open 
letter  to  the  Duke,  the  following  excerpts 
from  which  are  of  special  import  today: 

We  are  not  at  war  with  individual  Englishmen. 
We  seek  not  to  destroy  English  life.  fTe  do  de- 
sire to  destroy  the  system  that  has  emasculated 
our  country  in  body,  mind  and  soul.  We  are 
determined  to  battle  with  all  our  might  against 
that  element  in  English  nature  which  has  made 
O'Dwyerism  and  Dyerism  possible  in  the  Punjab, 
ind  has  resulted  in  wanton  affront  upon  Islam,  a 
faith  professed  by  70,000,000  of  our  countrymen. 
*  *  *  ITe  are  at  war  with  nothing  that  is 
good  in  the  world.  In  protecting  Islam  as  we  do, 
we  are  protecting  all  religions;  in  protecting  the 
honor  of  India  we  are  protecting  the  honor  of 
humanity,  for  our  means  are  hurtful  to  none. 

Lord  Reading's  Efforts  Vain 

A  superabundance  of  militant  spirit  had 
marred  the  reign  of  Lord  Chelmsford  and 
Bunk  the  fair  fame  of  Britain  into  those 
bloody  bogs  from  which  none  but  the 
perpetrators  themselves  thought  it  could 
be  picked  up  unsullied.  There  had  been 
several  instances  of  gross  travesty  of  jus- 
tice, which  even  the  apologists  found  it 
hard  to  defend.  Lord  Chelmsford  as 
Viceroy  was  recalled,  and  his  successor. 
Lord  Reading,  arrived  in  Bombay  on 
April  2,  1921.  Lord  Reading  was  de- 
termined to  redeem  the  Administration  as 
far  as  was  possible  and  assuage  the  ruffled 
Indian  spirit  by  the  adoption  of  a  mild 
and  conciliatory  policy.  His  pledges  to 
this  effect,  and  his  assurance  that  he  would 
give  justice  to  India,  were  at  first  accepted 
at  their  face  value  and  made  a  distinct 
impression. 
.  Matters  had  already  come  to  such  a 
pass,  however,  that  the  situation  was  well- 
nigh  beyond  control.  Hindu-Moslem  unity 
had  left  little  room  for  the  further  appli- 
cation of  the  maxim,  "  Divide  and  rule." 
Mahatma  Gandhi's  repeated  pronounce- 
ments, all  to  the  same  effect,  "  This  god- 
less Satanic  bureaucracy,  we  will  end  it, 
if  we  cannot  mend  it,"  were  undermining 
the  foundations  of  the  empire.  The  magic 
of  imperial  prestige  had  vanished;  sedi- 
tion had  become  the  avowed  creed  of  the 
National   Congress,   and  the  country  was 


steadily  and  firmly  treading  the  path   of 
"'  non-violent  non-co-operation." 

Lord  Reading  could  not,  of  course, 
stand  by  and  watch  India  slip  out  of  the 
empire.  Nor  was  it  politic  to  revert 
openly  to  the  desperate  measures  of  the 
last  Administration  in  utter  defiance  of 
world  opinion.  His  Lordship  played  his 
cards  with  tact  and  judgment,  consider- 
ately and  with  scrupulous  discrimination. 
He  once  more  resorted  to  the  time-honored 
policy  of  "  divide  ana  rule  " — but  with  a 
difference.  He  left  the  leaders  untouched 
to  keep  up  a  show  of  mildness,  but  for 
the  rank  and  file  there  was  hardly  any 
escape.  They  had  to  bear  the  full  brunt 
of  the  battle.  This  was  undoubtedly 
meant  to  create  a  breach  between  the 
leaders  and  the  masses  and  render  the 
former  powerless  by  depriving  them  of 
their  following.  But  the  policy  did  not 
work.  The  public  welcomed  assault  and 
arrest,  and  the  road  to  prison  became 
synonymous  with  the  road  to  liberty. 

The  next  logical  step  was,  therefore,  to 
arrest  the  leaders  and  to  bring  the  loyalist 
forces  of  the  country  into  prominent  relief 
against  the  ominous  waves  of  sedition  and 
disloyalty  engulfing  the  land.  The  Ali 
brothers,  the  foremost  Moslem  leaders, 
were  consequently  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
tampering  with  the  loyalty  of  his  Majes- 
try's  Indian  troops,  and  his  Royal  High- 
ness, the  Prince  of  Wales,  whose  customary 
visit  had  been  twice  postponed,  was 
brought  into  the  country  in  the  hope  that 
the  magic  lure  of  royalty  would  yet  save 
the  day  and  prove  instrumental  in  restor- 
ing the  waning  imperial  prestige. 

Prince's  Visit  a  Challenge 

Did^it  settle  the  problem?  On  the  con- 
trary, it  complicated  it.  This  was  again 
the  traditional  policy  of  "  divide  and 
rule,"  in  principle  as  well  as  in  practice, 
backed  as  usual  by  the  mailed  fist.  The 
visit  of  the  Prince  was  a  rallying  cry  to 
the  loyalist  elements  of  the  country  on  the 
one  hand  and  a  direct  and  defying  chal- 
lenge to  Gandhism  to  do  its  worst  on  the 
other.  The  non-co-operators  took  up  the 
challenge  with  delight.  Through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  National  Volunteers'  Corps 
the  landing  of  the  Prince  was  observed 
as  a  day  of  "  hartal  "  [day  of  mourning]. 
The    Calcutta    Volunteers    in    particular 
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made  themselves  so  conspicuous  by  their 
efficiency  of  organization,  and  the  resent- 
ment against  the  royal  visit  was  so  pro- 
nounced throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  country,  that  the  volunteer  asso- 
ciation was  promptly  declared  illegal. 
Wholesale  arrests  of  volunteers  and  lead- 
ers were  effected  in  the  hope  of  securing  a 
calm  atmosphere.  Calcutta  alone  had 
5,209  arrests  to  its  credit.  The  Seditious 
Meetings  act  and  the  Criminal  Law 
Amendment  act  came  upon  the  country 
in  full  force.  The  Indian  National  Con- 
gress, with  a  record  of  thirty-six  years 
behind  it,  was  declared  an  unlawful  as- 
sembly, and  leading  Congressmen  all  over 
the  country,  including  Mr.  C.  R.  Das,  the 
President-elect,  and  Messrs.  M.  L.  Nehru 
and  Lajpat  Rai.  former  Presidents,  were 
clapped  in  jail. 

Nothing  daunted,  the  volunteer  organi- 
zation grew  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The 
Congress  met  in  Ahmedabad  at  the  usual 
time,  despite  the  Government  orders.  A 
small  section  of  the  country  was  clamor- 
ing for  the  immediate  declaration  of  an 
independent  republic,  but  Mahatma  Gan- 
dhi carried  the  day  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  In  view  of  the  impending  ar- 
rest of  a  large  number  of  workers,  the 
Congress  appointed  Gandhi  as  the  sole 
executive  authority,  with  the  important 
reservations  that  neither  he  nor  his  suc- 
cessors, in  case  of  emergency,  could  con- 
clude any  terms  of  peace  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, nor  could  they  in  any  case  alter 
the  present  creed,  except  with  the  explicit 
consent  of  the  Congress. 

The  main  resolution  of  the  Congress 
confirmed  the  resolution  adopted  at  the 
Calcutta  session  and  reaffirmed  at  Nag- 
pur,  and  placed  on  record  "  its  firm  de- 
termination to  continue  the  program  of 
non-violent  non-co-operation  with  greater 
vigor  than  before  "  *  *  till  the 
Punjab  and  Khilafat  (Caliphate)  wrongs 
are  righted  *  *  *.  swaraj  estab- 
lished and  the  control  of  the  Government 
of  India  passes  from  the  hands  of  an 
irresponsible  corporation  into  those  of  the 
Indian  people."  The  Congress  also  ap- 
pealed "  to  all  quietly  and  without  any 
demonstration  to  offer  themselves  for  ar- 
rest by  belonging  to  the  volunteer  organi- 
zations "    and    by    signing    the    pledge    to 


observe    the    Congress    creed    in    all    its 
phases. 

The  civil  disobedience  resolution,  desig- 
nating civil  disobedience  as  "  the  only 
civilized  and  effective  substitute  for  an 
armed  rebellion  whenever  every  other 
remedy  for  preventing  arbitrary,  tyran- 
nical and  emasculating  use  of  authority 
by  individuals  or  corporations  has  becH 
tried,"  was  moved  by  Mahatma  Gandhi 
himself,  who  said  in  part: 

This  resolution  is  not  an  arrogant  challenge 
to  anybody,  but  is  a  challenge  to  the  authority 
which  is  enthroned  on  arrogance,  and  which  dis- 
regards the  considered  opinion  of  millions  of 
thinking  human  beings.  It  is  a  humble  yet  irre- 
vocable challenge  to  the  authority  which,  in  order 
to  save  itself,  seeks  to  crush  freedom  of  opinion 
and  freedom  of  association,  the  two  lungs  that 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  a  man  to 
breathe  the  oxygen  of  liberty.  And  if  there  is 
any  authority  in  this  country  that  wants  to  curb 
freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  association, 
I  wish  to  be  able  to  say  in  your  name  from  this 
platform  that  that  authority  will  fall,  and  will 
have  to  repent  before  an  India  that  is  steeledi  with 
high  courage  and  noble  purpose,  and  determined 
to  carry  on  the  battle,  if  need  be,  until  every  man 
and  woman  who  choose  to  call  themselves  Indian 
are  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  That  is  our 
resolve.  It  combines  firmness,  strength  and 
humanity. 

Conciliation  Effort  Fails 

This  was  the  situation  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1921.  The  Moderates  now  thought  it 
high  time  to  intervene.  They  felt  anxious 
to  bring  about  a  round-table  conference 
between  all  parties  and  the  Government, 
so  that  a  compromise  might  be  reached 
and  all  hostilities  stopped.  With  this  end 
in  view,  they  held  a  conference  in  Bom- 
bay on  Jan.  14  and  15.  Mahatma  Gandhi 
attended  in  his  individual  capacity  and 
agreed  to  suspend  all  picketing,  including 
that  of  liquor  shops;  to  advise  the  Work- 
ing Committee  to  postpone  mass  civil  dis- 
obedience, and  further  to  advise  the  com- 
mittee in  the  event  of  the  conference 
coming  off,  to  suspend  all  hartals  pending 
the  conference.  Moreover,  in  order  that 
all  might  approach  the  conference  with 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  Congress  de- 
mands, he  laid  all  the  cards  on  the  table 
and  reiterated  all  the  Nationalist  claims 
regarding  the  Khilafat,  the  Punjab  and 
swaraj.  These  claims,  as  explained  by 
him,  were  as  follows: 

1'  Full  restoration  to  the  Turks  of  Con- 
stantinople,  Adrianople  and  Anatolia,  in- 
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eluding  Smyrna  and  Thrace.  Complete 
withdrawal  of  non-Moslem  influence  from 
Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  Palestine  and  Syria, 
and  therefore  withdrawal  of  British  troops, 
whether  English  or  Indian,  from  all 
Moslem  territories. 

2.  Full  enforcement  of  the  report  of  the 
Congress's  sub-committee  and,  therefore, 
stoppage  of  the  pensions  of  Sir  Michael 
O'Dwyer,  General  Dyer  and  other  officers 
named  in  the  report  for  dismissal. 

3.  Swaraj  means,  in  the  event  that  the 
foregoing  demands  are  granted,  full  do- 
minion status.  The  scheme  of  such  swaraj 
shall  be  framed  by  duly-elected  represen- 
tatives in  the  terms  of  the  Congress  Con- 
stitution. That  means  "four-anna"  fran- 
chise. Every  Indian  adult,  male  or  fe- 
male, paying  four  annas  and  signing  the 
Congress  creed,  will  be  entitled  to  be 
placed  on  the  electoral  list.  These  elec- 
tors shall  elect  delegates  who  will  frame 
a  swaraj  Constitution.  This  Constitution 
shall  then  become  effective  without  change 
by  the  British  Parliament. 

With  regard  to  the  Caliphate  question, 
Gandhi  wrote :  "  I  have  heard  it  urged 
that  on  the  Caliphate  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment is  powerless.  I  should  like  to 
be  convinced  of  this.  In  that  case,  and 
if  the  Imperial  Government  makes  com- 
mon cause  with  the  Mussulmans  of  India, 
I  should  be  quite  satisfied,  and,  with  the 
Imperial  Government's  genuine  assistance, 
would  take  the  chance  of  convincing  the 
other  powers  of  the  justice  of  the  Caliph- 
ate claim." 

The  Government  of  India,  however, 
"summarily  rejected"  the  conference  pro- 
posal, in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Moderates,  and  continued  its  policy  of 
"  virulent  repression  "  unmodified.  Per- 
haps Mahatma  Gandhi  himself  appreciated 
the  difficulties  of  the  Government  in 
agreeing  to  a  conference  when  he  wrote 
to  the  Moderates:  "He  (Lord  Reading) 
need  not  call  a  round-table  conference. 
The  more  I  think  of  it  the  clearer  it  be- 
comes to  me  that  he  cannot  call  the  con- 
ference; but  he  can  easily  adopt  my  sug- 
gestions, if  he  wishes  to." 

These  suggestions  were  embodied  in  a 
letter  he  wrote  to  Lord  Reading  on  Feb. 
1 :  "  What  I  now  ask  against  the  total 
suspension  of  civil  disobedience  of  an 
aggressive   character   is   merely    the   stop- 


page of  ruthless  repression,  the  release  of 
prisoners  convicted  under  this  method  and 
a  clear  declaration  of  policy."  Unfor- 
tunately for  both  the  country  and  the 
Government,  the  matter  never  progressed 
beyond  the  exchange  of  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence between  Mahatma  Gandhi  and 
the  Government. 

Arrest  of  Gandhi 

Though  Lord  Reading  found  himself 
unable  either  to  accept  the  Moderates' 
proposal  of  the  round-table  conference,  or 
to  accede  to  the  suggestions  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi,  he  did,  as  is  now  well  known, 
send  a  dispatch  to  England  urging  the 
adoption  of  that  part  of  the  National  de- 
mands which  dealt  with  the  Caliphate 
question.  But  here  again  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  this  move  was  only  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  policy  of  "  divide  and  rule." 
What  the  Government  of  India  really  in- 
tended was  to  detach  the  Mohammedans 
from  the  Hindus,  and  thereby  deal  a 
deathblow  to  the  irrepressible  demand 
for  swaraj.  But  the  powers  that  be  or- 
dained otherwise. 

The  publication  of  the  fateful  dispatch 
only  hastened  the  Ides  of  March.  "  It 
came  as  a  bolt  from  the  blue,"  we  are 
told,  "  on  the  eve  of  the  Near  East  Con- 
ference in  Paris,  and  has  had  its  effect 
on  the  position  of  Lord  Reading  as  Vice- 
roy of  India,  of  Lord  Curzon  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs^  and  even 
on  the  Premiership  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George." 
It  also  led  directly  to  the  forced  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Montagu,  the  Indian  Secre- 
tary. 

Lord  Reading,  however,  proved  himself 
a  shrewd  politician.  He  saw  which  way 
the  wind  was  blowing,  and  steered  his 
-course  accordingly.  The  dispatch  was 
published  on  March  8.  Mr.  Montagu  was 
forced  to  resign  on  March  9,  and  on 
March  10  the  Government  of  Lord  Read- 
ing arrested  Mahatma  Gandhi,  who  had 
been  the  root  of  the  whole  affair,  and 
after  a  week's  deliberation  sentenced  him 
to  six  years'  imprisonment.  Thus  ended 
the  Ides  of  March  in  India. 

A  wondering  world  is  asking  today: 
"What  next  in  India?  Now  that  the  one 
man  that  had  kept  violence  in  check,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  challenged  bureaucratic 
supremacy  on  the  other,  has  been  clapped 
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into  jail,  which  way  will  India  drift?  " 
In  politics,  more  than  in  any  other  domain, 
things  are  not  what  they  seem,  and  none 
may  venture  to  speak  of  futurity  with 
definiteness.  But  students  of  the  Indian 
situation  are  one  at  least  in  the  belief 
that  the  movement  will  not  come  to  a 
dead  stop. 

India's  Unyielding  Spirit 

One  or  two  instances  will  suffice  to 
reveal  the  intensity  of  the  Indian  feeling 
and  its  unconquerable  nature.  Mr.  S.  E. 
Stokes,  American  by  birth,  but  Ii.dian  by 
naturalization,  was  imprisoned  for  espous- 
ing the  cause  of  the  country  of  his  adop- 
tion and  kept  in  the  European  ward  by 
virtue  of  his  birth  and  color.  Against 
this  he  solemnly  protested,  saying  he  felt 
most  uncomfortable  in  the  midst  of  or- 
dinary felons  who  were  hostile  to  Indian 
aspirations,  and  expressed  a  strong  desire 
to  have  Indian  jail  food  and  sleep  on  the 
ground  and  do  other  things  which  Indians 
in  similar  circumstances  were  made  to  do. 
He  did  not  care  for  the  physical  comforts 
available  in  the  European  ward  and  de- 
clared he  wanted  an  Indian  atmosphere 
for  his  soul. 

Another  gentleman,  Mr.  Bhagwan  Das. 
an  Indian  philosopher  of  distinction,  was 
sentenced  to  one  year's  imprisonment,  but 
later,  perhaps  owing  to  the  good  offices 
of  his  loyalist  friends,  was  uncondition- 
ally released.  Did  he  welcome  the  re- 
lease? He  looked  extremely  distressed 
and  refused  to  go  home.  In  a  letter  to 
the  press  he  said  the  Government  had 
hurt  him  much  more  painfully  by  send- 
ing him  out  of  jail  that  way  than  by  put- 
ting him  into  it.  Substantially  his  offense 
was  exactly  as  bad  as  that  of  thousands 
of  his  companions  confined  in  jails.  In 
some  cases  theirs  was  less  serious  than 
his.  He  expressed  his  resolve  to  stay 
away  from  home  for  the  full  period  of 
the  year  to  which  he  had  been  sentenced, 
observing  as  far  as  possible  the  jail  re- 
gime, doing  peaceful  Congress  work  and 
prepared  to  go  to  prison  again  without 
notice  and  without  feeling,  as  if  he  had 
not  been  out  of  it. 

What  can  you  do  with  a  determination 
so  intense  and  universal,  so  strong  and 
unflinching,  so  heroic,  so  uncompromis- 
ing?     Call    it   fanaticism   or   madness,    if 


you  will.  Mock  it  as  the  child's  cry  for 
the  moon.  But  it  is  futile  to  expect  that 
a  resolve  so  grim,  a  zeal  so  unflagging,  a 
martyrdom  so  absolute,  will  vanish  into 
nothingness  at  the  magic  touch  of  the  iron 
hand.  "  Coercion,"  as  Mr.  Barnard  Hough- 
ton says  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  London 
Nation,  "  welds  the  whole  people  into  one 
man,  and  that  a  foeman."  Thus,  if  any 
one  thing  is  certain,  it  is  that  this  move- 
ment will  go  on  unabated. 

Whether  the  country  will  remain  non- 
violent or  drift  away  from  its  moorings 
into  the  channels  of  anarchy  and  blood- 
shed is  indeed  problematic.  There  are 
still  non-co-operation  leaders  of  unques- 
tioned ability  and  foresight,  like  Mrs. 
Sarojini  Naidu,  N.  C.  Kelkar  and  Moti  Lae 
Ghosh,  for  instance,  who  will  prevent  a 
collapse.  A  village  here  and  a  community 
there  freed  from  the  restraining  influence 
of  Mahatma  Gandhi  may  get  out  of  their 
hands  and  indulge  in  mob  violence,  or  the 
very  thought  of  the  sufferings  and  sacri- 
fices entailed  on  the  great  leader  may  de- 
termine all  never  again  to  lapse  from  the 
path  laid  down  by  him.  Both  eventuali- 
ties are  possible,  though  the  odds  are  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  non-violence.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  the 
Indian  National  Congress,  as  its  resolu- 
tions affirm,  can  in  no  case  be  expected 
to  discard  their  creed  of  non-violent  non- 
co-operation. 

What  is  Gandhi?  A  mere  phenomenon. 
Personalities  pass;  ideas  remain.  Men  of 
genius  are  born,  make  a  whirlwind  revo- 
lution in  their  field  of  activity  and  pass 
away.  But  their  ideas,  that  for  which 
they  lived  and  died,  are  left  behind,  a 
heritage  to  humanity,  to  mold  the  minds 
of  the  generations  unborn.  Jesus  and 
Buddha  and  Krishna,  Socrates  and  Bruno 
and  Lincoln  passed,  but  their  ideas  per- 
meated the  world,  and  registered  the  ad- 
vance of  human  thought,  the  progress  of 
world  civilization.  What  if  Gandhi  is 
clapped  into  jail?  What  if,  in  days  to 
come,  he  is  even  nailed  to  the  cross  or 
burned  at  the  stake,  in  the  traditional  way 
of  prophets  and  saints?  His  ideas  and 
ideals  will  still  guide,  control,  uplift, 
broaden  and  humanize  humanity  itself  til! 
untruth  is  conquered  by  truth,  hatred  by 
love,  tyranny  and  oppression  by  suffering 
and  sacrifice. 


FENGTIEN   PROVINCE 


Shaded  area  indi- 
cates the  scene  of 
Wu  Pei-fu's  V  i  c  - 
tory  in  China.  The 
defeated  troops  of 
Chang-  Tso-lin  fled 
through  Tientsin 
back  to  their 
homes  in  Fengtien 
and  Manchuria. 


WHAT  WAR  IS  LIKE  IN  CHINA 

By  Bert  L.  Kuhn 

An  American  eyewitness  describes  the  first  real  battle  fought  in 
China  since  the  ris^  of  the  republic — Frenzied  flight  of  the 
Manchurian  forces  before  Wu  Pei-fu — Incidents  of  the  retreat 


IT  could  happen  only  in  China,  a  land 
where  all  the  usual  order  of  things 
seems  to  have  been  reversed  at  the  very 
beginning  of  time,  and  to  have  continued 
much  in  the  same  fashion,  despite  the 
considerably  over-advertised  inroads  of 
Western  civilization.  The  time  was  Spring, 
1922,  and  the  springtime  had  brought  with 
it  a  perennial  drama  known  to  China  ever 
since  the  overthrow  of  the  dragon  em- 
pire— civil  war.  Two  great  armies — each 
was  really  great  at  the  outset — opposed 
each  other  in  what  loomed  as  an  epic 
struggle.  In  eight  days'  time  the  war, 
or  at  least  that  part  of  it  which  would 
count  for  real  warfare,  judged  by  Occi- 
dental standards,  was  won  and  lost.  Those 
eight  days  form  a  jumble  of  incongruities, 
a  record  of  heroic  foolhardiness  on  the 
part  of  individuals  and  organizations,  and 
of  pitiful  mismanagement  and  misdirec- 
tion of  supplies  and  forces,  which,  in 
niany  respects,  is  of  truly  Homeric  flavor. 
The  situation  was  briefly  as  follows: 
General  Chang  Tso-lin,  Military  Governor 
of  the  three  rich  northeastern  provinces 
of  Manchuria,  with  headquarters  at  Muk- 
den, had  decided  to  open  war  on  General 
Wu  Pei-fu,  Inspector  General  and  Tuchun 
of  the  provinces  of  Hunan  and  Hupeh.  Wu 
was  the  leader  of  the  faction  of  Chihii 
Province,   in  which  Peking   itself  is   situ- 


ated, a  super-patriot  out  for  reform  of  the 
Peking  Government,  and  the  out-and-out 
enemy  of  Chang,  as  the  opposer  of  reform 
and  reunification  of  the  country.  Chang, 
after  allying  himself  with  Sun  Yat-sen, 
President  of  the  Southern  Government  at 
Canton,  prepared  for  a  test  of  strength 
with  Wu  Pei-fu  by  moving  his  troops  in- 
side the  great  wall  from  Mukden  and  on 
into  Chihii  and  toward  Peking.  The  forces 
of  Wu  moved  forward  to  oppose  the  Man- 
churian troops,  and  a  decisive  battle  was 
fought  at  Changsintien,  a  few  miles  from 
Peking. 

When  hostilities  became  imminent,  the 
average  foreigner  in  China  looked  on  with 
humorous  scorn.  "  Just  another  '  Chinese 
war,'  "  was  the  comment  heard  upon  all 
sides;  "  Chinese  soldiers  never  really 
fight."  This  attitude  was  partly  justified 
by  the  behavior  of  the  Chinese  soldiery 
in  the  previous  succession  of  petty  civil 
wars  which  had  kept  China  in  turmoil 
almost  constantly  since  1912.  The  usual 
procedure  had  been  to  exchange  highly 
vituperative  notes  and  fire  a  few  shots  in 
the  air,  after  which  one  army — or  both — 
would  retreat  a  few  miles,  arrange  for  a 
respite  of  an  hour  or  so,  inasmuch  as  tea- 
time  was  nearing,  and,  finally,  after  an 
exchange  of  apologies  and  regrets,  call  it 
a  day.     Sometimes  there  was  another  such 
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battle  the  following  day;  sometimes  there 
was  not. 

The  most  recent  war,  however,  was  dif- 
ferent. Foreign  military  observers,  men 
who  had  witnessed  a  score  of  internal  dis- 
turbances in  China,  were  unanimous  in 
their  opinion  that  the  eight  days'  conflict 
was  by  far  the  most  bitterly  waged  of  all 
of  which  they  had  personal  knowledge. 

"  They're  really  playing  marbles  for 
keeps  now."  This  typically  American  re- 
mark, made  by  one  of  the  members  of 
our  party  as  we  first  looked  on  at  the 
opening  day's  engagement  at  Changsin- 
tien,  seventeen  miles  from  Peking,  summed 
up  the  situation  exactly.  Eight  of  us  had 
gone  down  to  Changsintien.  On  starting. 
we  were  of  the  same  mind.  In  Peking  we 
had  heard  the  sounds  of  guns  echoing 
from  the  western  hills.  American  mili- 
tary observers  had  reported  severe  fight- 
ing all  up  and  down  the  100-mile  line 
which  followed  the  valley  of  the  Hun 
River.  But  with  a  cynicism  born  of  an 
endless  series  of  disproved  rumors  and 
Reports  we  had  insisted  on  taking  the  full 
discount  usual  on  all  reports  in  China. 

For  a  period  of  a  little  more  than  an 
hour  after  we  left  Peking,  during  which 
time  our  column  of  Fords  bounced  over 
roads  which  never  were  roads,  we  be- 
lieved we  were  right.  We  heard  no  sound 
of  guns.  Men,  women  and  children 
worked  peacefully  in  the  fields.  In  the 
villages  half-clad  groups  stared  at  us  quite 
as  complacently  as  Chinese  always  do.  We 
saw,  in  all,  five  soldiers,  and  these  seemed 
in  no  particular  hurry  to  get  anywhere. 

At  Liukuchao,  four  miles  from  the  ac- 
tual battlefront  of  the  day,  we  came  upon 
the  first  hint  of  anything  at  all  martial 
in  its  nature.  The  village  itself  was  as 
somnolent  and  peaceful  as  any  of  those 
through  which  we  had  previously  passed. 
The  open-front  stores  were  apparently 
conducting  business  as  usual.  But  over 
the  high  road  in  the  centre  of  a  cluster 
of  shops  and  dwellings  swung  two  bal- 
loon-like Chinese  lanterns,  their  surfaces 
decorated  with  huge  red  crosses.  This 
was  the  outermost  Fengtien  field  hospital 
station.  Two  or  three  wounded  had  al- 
ready been  brought  back.  Still  there  was 
no  booming  of  guns,  no  madly  fleeing 
civilian  populace,  no  excited,  dashing  and 
careening  of  troops  and  supply  carts.  Ap- 


parently we  were  right.     This  was  to  be 
just  another  typically  Chinese  war. 

Scenes  of  Real  War 

At  the  edge  of  the  village  is  the  Marco 
Polo  bridge.  Conditions  here  seemed 
quite  as  serene  as  elsewhere.  Suddenly, 
from  what  seemed  to  be  far  to  the  south- 
west, came  the  low  booming  of  a  gun. 
A  second  later  the  dull  haze  hanging 
over  the  western  hills  was  parted  by  a 
thick,  white  vapor  which  curled  lazily 
skyward.     There  was  a  war,  after  all. 

We  pushed  on  through  the  village  of 
Changsintien.  There  we  found  the  most 
varied  assortment  of  pack  trains  ever  as- 
sembled by  any  army.  On  a  dust  road 
paralleling  the  railroad  track  were  supply 
carts  by  the  thousand.  Each  was  drawn 
by  a  mule,  an  ox  and  a  horse  hitched  tan- 
dem with  roughly  constructed  rope  har- 
ness. Beside  the  track,  on  which  giant 
American-made  locomotives  chugged  for- 
ward with  long  trains  of  heavily  laden 
freight  cars,  caravans  of  hundreds  of  cam- 
els ambled  over  the  sands,  their  humped 
backs  heavily  laden  with  baskets  filled 
with  "  foreign-style  "  bread.  In  the  road 
and  scattered  all  over  the  wayside  were 
thousands  of  troops,  infantry,  cavalry, 
light  artillery,  supply  and  hospital  units. 
Practically  every  dwelling  and  store  in 
the  town,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ameri- 
can mission  station,  which  remained  open 
for  the  care  of  refugees,  had  been  taken 
over  for  military  purposes  of  one  sort  or 
another. 

A  mile  further  down  the  road  we  had 
our  first  sight  of  the  actual  battle.  The 
crack  of  rifles  and  rattle  of  machine  guns 
were  plainly  audible  now,  a  steady  ac- 
companiment to  the  solo  shrieking  of 
shells  and  bass  rumbling  of  cannon.  The 
Fengtien  position  was  on  the  top  of  a 
high  sloping  ridge.  All  over  the  hillside 
we  could  see  thousands  of  gray-clad  men, 
spotted  about  in  various  places.  Thay 
were  being  held  in  reserve  and  were 
shortly  to  take  their  positions  in  the  line 
for  the  night.  None  were  in  ranks. 
They  were  sprawled  about,  lazily,  almost 
apathetically,  as  though  this  were  merely 
some  innocent  bit  of  fun  in  which  they 
were  to  be  quite  willing  but  not  over- 
enthusiastic  actors. 

It    all    seeined    quite    unwarlike.      Men 
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Trains  of  open 
freight  cars  crowd- 
ed with  Chang  Tso- 
lin's  hungry  and 
fleeing  soldiery- 
poured  through 
Tientsin  in  an  al- 
m  o  s  t  continuous 
stream  for  two 
days. 


Flight  of  the  Feng- 

tien   troops  by  rail 

through  Tientsin. 
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loped  up  and  down  the  hill  without  any 
apparent  thought  of  the  miniature  dust 
clouds  which  kept  kicking  up  from  the 
sand  all  about  them.  Stretcher-bearers 
every  now  and  then  filed  past  carrying 
bloody  shells  of  men — men  with  ghastly 
holes  torn  in  them  by  steel-nosed  bullets 
and  shrapnel.  Their  appearance  seemed 
to  evoke  not  even  a  show  of  curiosity 
in  their  comrades. 

At  the  brow  of  the  hill,  which  we 
reached  not  without  a  considerable  degree 
of  trepidation,  for  we  soon  learned  that 
the  entire  hillside  was  under  a  heavy  fire 
of  all  sorts,  we  saw  batteries  of  6-inch  guns 
stretched  in  double  row  across  a  mile-wide 
plain.     There  was  no  attempt  at  camou- 


flage, no  protection  for  the  gunners.  Even 
the  usual  steel  guards  were  missing  from 
the  guns.  It  was  direct  fire,  for  the  Chi- 
nese artillerymen  are  not  adept  at  range 
finding.  The  opposing  Chihli  artillery 
could  not  have  been  more  than  a  mile 
away.  Machine-gun  and  rifle  fire  raked 
the  plain.  Shells  shrieked,  shrapnel  burst. 
But  the  gunners  stood  by  unconcerned, 
even  when  one  of  their  number  dropped, 
as  happened  several  times  before  our  eyes. 
Infantry  and  machine-gun  outfits  carried 
on  just  as  calmly.    This  was  war. 

The  Retreat  of  Chang 

It  was  exactly  five  days  later  that  I  saw 
some  of  these  same  men  on  their  retreat 
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through  Tientsin,  100  miles  to  the  east. 
Chang  Tso-lin,  their  Generalissimo,  had 
been  down  to  the  lines  for  the  first  time 
that  day.  He  had  taken  one  look.  The 
general  retreat  followed  within  two  hours. 

The  trains,  as  they  came  through  Tien- 
tsin during  two  whole  days  and  nights, 
were  a  revelation  in  the  possibilities  of 
overloading.  Car  after  car  passed  through 
with  two  hundred  or  more  men  in  each. 
These  men  had  been  standing  all  night; 
there  was  no  possible  way  in  which  they 
could  sit  down.  Horses — I  counted  twen- 
ty-six in  one  car — came  by,  saddled  and 
equipped,  their  caretakers  in  many  in- 
stances riding  in  the  saddles  for  want  of 
room  to  stand  or  sit  elsewhere.  Guns 
and  supplies  of  all  sorts  were  cluttered 
about  indiscriminately  in  the  mess.  Men, 
scores  of  them,  hung  on  the  pilots  and 
cowcatchers,  between  cars,  over  the  sides 
of  cars,  wherever  they  could  get  a  foot 
or  hand  hold.  These  were  the  very  troops 
which  had  gone  down  to  the  lines,  twenty 
or  thirty  to  a  car,  and  these  were  the  self- 
same cars. 

I  was  at  Tientsin  Central  Railroad  sta- 
tion on  the  first  morning  of  the  retreat. 
As  far  down  the  track  as  one  could  see 
long  lines  of  such  cars  extended,  unable 
to  move  because  of  the  congestion  which 
had  already  asserted  itself  on  the  single 


track  below  Tientsin.  One  of  the  trains 
pulled  up  to  the  station  platform.  Before 
it  stopped  men  were  tumbling  out  of  the 
cars.  They  carried  their  rifles  slung  across 
their  backs,  their  bayonets  still  fixed. 
There  was  a  grand  rush  up  the  incline 
to  the  bridge  over  the  tracks.  Five  rail- 
way guards,  unarmed,  stepped  out  to 
check  it. 

"We  want  food!"  the  men  howled  and 
screamed.  "  For  three  days  and  three 
nights  we  have  fought.  For  three  whole 
days  we  have  had  no  food  at  all.  We 
want  food  and  we  want  water." 

These  men  had  been  at  Langfang,  which 
under  normal  conditions  is  but  one  hour 
and  a  half  from  Tientsin  by  rail.  There 
were  food  supplies  of  all  sorts  at  Tien- 
tsin, yet  these  men  fought  for  three  days 
with  nothing  to  eat. 

For  a  time  it  looked  as  though  the  riot 
had  broken.  One  or  two  stray  shots  were 
fired.  They  were  probably  accidental.  No 
one  was  hit.  The  chief  of  the  railway 
guards  by  bellowing  and  bulldozing  man- 
aged to  quiet  the  men.  Then  big  baskets 
of  bread  were  brought  up  and  thrown  to 
them.  Like  starved  beasts  they  plunged 
upon  them  in  a  mass.  Bayonets  ripped 
the  baskets  apart,  and  a  thousand  clutch- 
ing fingers  tore  the  loaves  into  bits. 
Finally   the   men    returned   to    their   cars. 


How  General   Wu  trained,  his  young  Chihli 
give   Uiem   strength   and   endurance. 


-oldiers  to 
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One   of  General  Wu   Pei-fu's  field   camps,    in  which   his 
victorious    troops    were    sheltered 


Later,  provision  was  made  to  pass  out  tea 
and  hot  and  cold  water  as  the  trains  halted 
at  the  stations.  And  there  was  no  repeti- 
tion of  the  scene,  although  many  strag- 
glers attempted  to  leave  the  stations,  and 
some  succeeded. 

For  hours  on  end  the  steady  stream 
kept  up.  Foreign  railroad  officials  had 
given  up  all  thought  of  trying  to  run  any- 
thing in  the  opposite  direction.  The  road 
had  been  turned  over  entirely  to  the 
troops.  All  ordinary  safety  precautions 
were  forgotten.  By  late  afternoon  the  tur- 
bulent flow  had  calmed.  Trains  were 
coming  through  from  the  sector  just  south 
of  Tientsin,  and,  illustrative  of  the  gen- 
eral disorganization,  one  train  of  sixty 
cars  and  two  locomotives,  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  overcrowded  conditions  of  the 
mornijig,   carried   less   than   one   hundred 


men. 


Frenzied  Flight 


Constantly  frantic  calls  for  "  empties  " 
came  from  all  points  along  the  lines.  "  By 
order  of  Marshal  Chang  Tso-lin,  send 
three  trains  of  thirty  cars  each,"  the  first 
of  the  series  said.  "  Please  send  all  avail- 
able equipment  as  quickly  as  possible," 
read  the  last,  and  when  even  this  failed, 
because  there  were  neither  cars  nor  en- 
gines available,  the  forces  began  moving 
overland.  On  foot,  on  horse,  in  carts 
which  had  been  commandeered  every- 
where, they  came  through  and  past  Tien- 
tsin.    Other  detachments  of  thousands  of 


men,  cut  off  in  their  retreat,  started  north 
through  the  desert  sands  in  the  hope  of 
reaching  Kalgan.  As  the  enemy  pressed 
closer  and  closer  terror  spread  through 
the   Fengtien   ranks. 

"  I  am  student.  Please,  we  must  have 
locomotive.  I  speak  English.  Wu  Pei-fu, 
he  come.  We  have  wounded,  many 
wounded.  Let  us  go  Mukden.  Thank 
you.  God  help  you.  Shall  we  see  you 
again?  " 

The  speaker  was  a  Fengtien  officer  of 
lower  rank,  a  member  of  one  of  the  last 
bodies  of  fleeing  troops  to  come  through 
Tientsin.  There  were  about  fifty  in  the 
party,  all  huddled  together  in  one  car. 
Twenty  or  more  were  wounded,  some  of 
them  so  badly  that  they  would  soon  be 
in  need  of  no  further  transportation  than 
that  which  would  take  them  to  their 
graves.  An  hour  before  they  had  heard 
Wu  Pei-fu's  guns  roaring  at  Peitsang,  six 
miles  away.  They  were  scared;  they 
showed  it,  and  admitted  it.  Their  one 
desire  was  to  ^ct  away,  anywhere.  Army 
life  had  lost  its  charm  completely. 

Their  car,  devoid  of  an  engine,  was 
lying  alongside  the  station  platform, 
where  it  had  been  cut  loose  by  a  switch 
engine.  A  moment  before  our  arrival 
they  had  shown  signs  of  using  force 
through  sheer  animal  fright.  A  locomo- 
tive happened  to  back  in  on  the  same 
track.  With  hands  on  their  holsters  five 
of  the  party  went  up  to  the  cab  just  as 
the    crew    was    getting    out.      A    highly 
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pitched  argument  in  Chinese  ensued.  When 
the  train  crew  balked  at  getting  back  into 
the  cab,  there  was  a  bit  of  rough  han- 
dling. But  we  were  foreigners,  and  our 
arrival  halted  that.  Nervously  fidgeting 
about,  in  Chinese  and  some  broken  Eng- 
lish they  tried  to  explain  to  us  their  pedic- 
ament.  They  took  us  to  their  lone  flat 
car.  They  showed  us  their  wounded.  They 
must,  they  said,  get  through  without  delay. 
The  foreign  traffic  master  is  a  big-hearted 
individual.  He  got  them  an  engine.  He 
said  it  would  take  them  as  far  as  Chun- 
liangcheng,  fifteen  miles  east. 

"  More  far,  more  far,  must  go  more 
far,"  they  pleaded,  almost  sobbing  in  their 
despair.  Two  hours  later  the  first  trains 
of  the  pursuing  Chihli  army  were  in  Tien- 
tsin Central  station,  three  miles  down  the 
railroad. 

The  retreating  Fengtien  forces,  how- 
ever, were  not  all  frightened  to  this  point 
of  frenzy.  Some  of  them,  particularly 
those  who  came  from  the  Machang  sector, 
where  only  a  holding  attack  had  been 
made  by  Wu  Pei-fu's  forces,  believed  even 
after  their  return  to  Tientsin  that  the 
flight  was  but  a  "  strategical  move,"  a 
clever  trap  on  the  part  of  their  leader. 
Marshal  Chang,  to  draw  Wu's  men  far 
from  their  home  base  at  Loyang. 

I  recall  especially  one  Fengtien  staff 
officer — he  was  a  Captain,  I  believe,  al- 
though uniform  markings  were  so  many 
and  varied  as  to  baffle  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  average  foreigner  to  distin- 
guish rank.  I  met  him  that  last  night  in 
Tientsin.  He  was  at  Central  station, 
aboard  a  long  supply  train.  He  sat  with 
his  men  on  the  floor  of  a  flat  car,  quietly 
munching  on  a  Chinese  sort  of  soggy  pan- 
cake. Neither  he  nor  his  men  were  in 
jubilant  mood.  Yet  none  had  seen  the 
worst  at  Machang  or  elsewhere,  and  there 
was  still  somewhat  of  an  air  of  confidence 
about  them.  We  joined  them  in  their  car 
and  rode  to  Tientsin  East  station  with 
them. 

"  What  now?  "  we  asked.     "  Are  you  all 
through  fighting?  " 
The  Captain  stiffened. 
"  We    shall    fight    until    our    last    man 
dies,"  he  answered.     But  his  troops  were 
not  overjoyed  at  the  pronouncement. 

Within  a  half  hour  the  Chihli  troops 
were    in    Tientsin.      Their    outposts   were 


already  rounding  up  Fengtien  stragglers. 
And  when  Wu,  General  Wu,  arrived  in 
his  private  car,  200  Fengtien  prisoners, 
disarmed  and  helpless,  were  lined  up  be- 
fore his  car  for  his  inspection.  Among 
them  I  saw,  not  the  Captain,  but  some  of 
his  soldiers.  Terror — stark  terror — was 
evident  in  the  demeanor  of  all.  Obviously, 
they  did  not  know  what  was  going  to  hap- 
pen, and  in  the  absence  of  exact  knowledge 
they  feared  the  worst.  Some  even  dropped 
to  their  knees  and  kowtowed  the  regula- 
tion three  times,  their  heads  bumping  the 
station  platform  as  though  it  were  some 
temple  altar. 

A  Youthful  Conqueror 

The  Chihli  troops  looked  on  in  vast 
amusement.  One  ragged  youngster — he 
could  not  have  been  over  fifteen — 
chuckled  out  loud  as  he  moved  about  with 
a  rifle  and  fixed  bayonet  taller  than  him- 
self. 

''  Look !  Look !  Look !  "  he  shouted  ex- 
citedly in  Chinese.  "  I  caught  'em  alive; 
I  caught  'em  all  alive."  Then  he  danced 
about  the  platform  in  full  enjoyment  of 
the  situation. 

General  Wu  could  be  seen  through  the 
unshaded  windows  of  his  private  car.  He 
took  one  look  at  the  prisoners.  Then 
they  were  led  away,  to  be  given  new  cloth- 
ing from  the  stocks  captured  from  the 
enemy,  five  silver  dollars,  garnered  by 
levying  on  the  enemy's  banks  in  Peking, 
and  transportation  home.  They  suffered 
nothing  beyond  a  few  anxious  moments, 
for  Wu  Pei-fu  realized  that  some  day  he 
might  need  the  assistance  of  these  very 
men. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  foreigner  to  un- 
derstand the  psychology  of  Chinese  sol- 
diery. These  men,  terror-stricken  prison- 
ers, were  of  the  same  calibre  as  those  we 
had  seen  going  into  battle.  Then  they 
had  seemed  heroic,  with  a  tempered  sort 
of  heroism.  There  had  been  neither  the 
wild  shouting  which  would  indicate  actual 
lust  for  blood  nor  the  fixed  gaze  indica- 
tive of  a  determination  to  see  the  thing 
through,  despite  personal  inclinations  to 
the  contrary.  They  had  gone  in — some 
silent  and  a  bit  weary  in  appearance,  oth- 
ers, more  by  far,  with  a  coarse  jest  on 
their  lips.  They  had  been  completely  un- 
concerned   with    the    bullets    splattering 
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about  them  and  the  shrapnel  whizzing 
overhead.  Their  attitude  showed  the  re- 
sults of  centuries  of  fatalistic  belief.  Cer- 
tain it  was  that  there  was  no  physical  fear 
of  death  in  them. 

Coffin  Psychology 

On  the  very  edge  of  the  battlefield  they 
had  passed  piles  of 
heavy  coffins,  new, 
unvarnished,  appar- 
ently untenanted  cof- 
fins. To  us  these  had 
been  grim  symbols  of 
what  might  happen  to 
any  of  the  soon-to-be 
combatants.  But  they 
had  passed  them  by 
without  a  quiver. 
Many  had  even 
seemed  to  register  a 
curious  satisfaction 
as  they  viewed  them. 

At  the  time  I  asked 
a  Chinese  in  our 
party  about  this. 
*'  Any  army  in  China 
must  have  them,"  he 
said.  "  It  is  the  first 
demand  of  all  troops, 
paramount  even  to 
food.  For  unless  the 
men  know  that  they 
are  to  be  given  a  pro- 
per burial,  that  their 
remains  will  be  sent 
back  to  their  home 
provinces  and  in- 
terred in  accord  with  their  own 
ideas,  Chinese  soldiers  will  not  fight. 
It  is  only  a  natural  attitude  when  one  con- 
siders the  Chinese  philosophy  of  an  after 
life  and  the  care  which  should  be  ac- 
corded the  dead."  Some  of  the  coffins, 
no  longer  untenanted,  were  sent  back  to 
Mukden.  Others,  their  occupants  uniden- 
tified and  uncared  for,  still  lie  in  the 
fields  of  Chihli. 

Who  are  these  men  who  silently  risk 
death,  yet  flee  panic-stricken  after  one 
general  reverse?  They  are  mercenaries. 
Therein  lies  the  key  to  the  paradox.  They 
come  from  the  fields  and  from  the  cities' 
riff-raff,  for  soldiering  in  China  is  by  no 
means  a  noble  occupation.  They  fight 
because   they   are    paid    to    fight,    for   no 
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A  Snapshot  of  Him  in  Fighting  Garb 

Taken  at  Paotingfu. 


other  reason.  With  defeat,  and  the  prob- 
ability that  there  may  be  no  next  pay-day, 
all  incentive  is  gone.  They  soon  become 
terror-stricken,  and  are  only  too  willing  to 
desert  to  the  winning  side. 

With  an  army  such  as  this,  efficiency 
behind  the  lines  becomes  more  imperative 
than  ever.  Food  and  supplies  must  come 
regularly  and  in  un- 
stinted measure. 
Chang  Tso-lin's  high 
command  was  woe- 
fully inefficient.  He 
had  placed  his  entire 
dependence  on  the 
Tientsin-Peking  Rail- 
way. It  was  his  only 
means  of  communica- 
tion with  his  lines. 
Yet  in  all  his  army 
there  was  no  central 
transportation  d  e- 
partment,  no  one  per- 
son to  whom  the  au- 
thorities of  that  rail- 
road could  apply  for 
orders.  Instead,  or- 
ders came  direct  from 
the  divisional  com- 
manders. Frequently 
fio  orders  came  at  all. 
Trains  were  comman- 
deered, used  for  non- 
essential purposes, 
and  then  abandoned 
where  they  were  not 
only  useless  but, 
worse  still,  blocked 
the  single-track  line  for  others. 

Chinese  Disorganization 

In  several  instances  long  trains  of 
empty  cars  were  abandoned  on  tracks  be- 
neath water  tanks.  Other  trains,  loaded 
with  supplies  and  troops,  would  be  forced 
through  until  their  engines  had  run  out 
of  water  completely.  When  the  new  ar- 
rivals attempted  to  get  water  they  found 
the  track  blocked.  Frequently  it  became 
necessary  to  send  fifty  miles  for  an  engine 
to  clear  out  the  empties,  so  that  the  en- 
gine on  the  troop  train  could  obtain  water. 
This  was  a  process  which  might  involve 
four  hours.  In  the  meantime  the  entire 
line  was  blocked. 

Illustrative  of  the  general   disorganiza- 
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tion  prevalent  higher  up  in  the  Fengtien 
command  is  the  story  told  by  the  lone 
British  Army  Lieutenant  who  was  sta- 
tioned at  Laofa,  on  the  Peking-Tientsin 
Railroad,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that 
the  road  was  kept  open  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  laid  down  by  the  allied 
powers  in  the  Boxer  Protocol  of  1901. 

When  trouble  broke  out  the  Lieutenant 
was  sent  down  from  Peking.  At  Laofa 
Chang  Tso-lin  had  been  detraining  large 
forces  of  troops  for  use  on  the  middle 
front,  which  he  had  established  some 
thirty  miles  to  the  south  along  the  Hunho. 
At  Laofa,  too,  is  a  training  camp  for  the 
Indian  Sikhs  employed  by  the  British  as 
their  force  in  China.  But  aside  from  being 
quartered  there  the  Lieutenant  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  Sikh  detachment.  He  was 
the  leader  of  an  army  comprising  himself 
solely,  which  was  supposed,  if  necessary, 
to  adopt  any  advisable  measures  to  re- 
strain the  thousands  of  Fengtien  troops 
from  monopolizing  the  railway  to  the  en- 
tire exclusion  of  civilian  traffic. 

"  It's  a  bit  lonely  out  here  all  by  my- 
self," he  admitted,  "  but  as  for  the  work, 
there's  no  particular  difficulty  at  all.  I 
simply  go  up  to  the  troops  and  tell  them 
they  can't  do  it,  and  they  don't." 

Then  he  waxed  reminiscent.  "  I  did 
have  rather  an  odd  experience  the  other 
day,"  he  said.  "  One  of  the  Sikhs  came 
up  to  me  at  noon  and  told  me  that  the 
through  passenger  train  for  Tientsin  had 
been  held  up  for  half  an  hour.  I  went 
over  to  see  what  was  wrong.  Ordinarily 
this  train  doesn't  stop  here  at  all,  but 
there  is  only  one  track,  you  know,  and 
when  I  got  up  there  I  found  that  another 
train,  just  an  engine  and  a  private  car, 
was  standing  on  the  same  track,  head-on 
to  the  passenger  train.  The  private  car 
belonged  to  some  Fengtien  official,  a  Gen- 
eral or  something  of  that  sort.  I  went  in 
at  once  to  find  out  what  was  wrong.  I 
found  him  seated  at  a  table,  just  finishing 
a  letter. 

You  can't  do  this,'  I  told  him. 
'  You'll  have  to  move  your  train  off  to  a 
siding,  so  that  the  passenger  train  can 
get  through.  You've  held  it  up  half  an 
hour  already.' 

Just  a  minute,  just  a  minute.'  he  an- 
swered. '  I  shall  be  through  in  just  a 
minute.'     He  turned  to  his  letter  and  fin- 


ished it.  Then  he  explained  that  it  was 
a  very  important  letter,  and  that  he  wished 
to  mail  it  on  the  east-bound  passenger 
train.  In  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
train  would  wait  for  the  letter,  he  had 
ordered  his  own  train  to  block  the  track." 

The  Exploit  of  the  1,500 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  episodes 
of  the  whole  war,  however — an  episode 
for  the  truth  of  which  I  personally  vouch 
— still  remains  to  be  told.  This  story 
centres  about  a  band  of  1,500  soldiers, 
former  Fengtien  men,  who,  but  for  sheer 
accident,  might  have  disarmed  the  whole 
of  Chang  Tso-lin's  Fengtien  army  of  110,- 
000  men.  For  the  like  of  this  no  prece- 
dent can  be  found  in  the  annals  of  military 
history.  These  1,500  soldiers — a  light 
brigade  one  might  call  them — were  orig- 
inally enrolled  under  the  banner  of  Chang. 
This,  however,  was  months  before  Chang 
opened  hostilities  against  Wu  Pei-fu.  Dis- 
content with  the  Fengtien  cause  was  rife 
among  these  fifteen  hundred.  It  reached 
its  climax  with  the  untimely  death  of  their 
leader,  the  finger  of  suspicion  pointing  to 
the  powers  of  Mukden  (the  Manchurian 
capital  of  Chang),  and  the  little  band  was 
soon  in  open  revolt. 

When  Chang  Tso-lin's  forces  started 
their  march  into  Chihli  Province  and 
passed  through  Shanhaikwan,  where  the 
fifteen  hundred  had  stationed  themselves, 
they  fled  to  the  near-by  hills.  It  was 
known  that  they  had  established  an  en- 
tente with  the  Chihli  forces,  but  Chang, 
impressed  with  the  need  of  hasty  organi- 
zation of  his  forces  in  the  territory  which 
they  were  about  to  take  over,  had  no  time 
to  round  up  the  rebels.  Quietly  they 
awaited  their  opportunity  to  become  actors 
in  the  war  drama.  It  came  with  sharp 
suddenness  following  the  rout  of  the 
Fengtien  forces  near  Peking. 

As  the  great  retreat  started,  and  train- 
load  after  trainload  of  Fengtien  soldiers 
jogged  through  Tientsin  and  on  to  the 
east,  word  was  gotten  somehow  to  the  fif- 
teen hundred.  Down  from  the  hills  they 
came.  Unostentatiously  they  stationed 
themselves  on  both  sides  of  the  railroad. 
The  first  train  of  retreating  Fengtien  sol- 
diers drew  near.  Fifteen  hundred  rifles 
were  aimed  directly  at  them,  and  the  com- 
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mand  to  throw  down  their  arms  followed. 
The  command  was  obeyed.  All  arms  and 
supplies  were  taken.  And  then  the  train- 
load  of  Fengtien  men  was  sent  on  east 
toward  Mukden. 

A  second  train  came,  a  third,  a  fourth. 
In  each  instance  the  scheme  worked  to 
perfection,  for  both  telephone  and  tele- 
graph wires  had  been  cut,  and  the  dis- 
armed enemy  ahead  had  no  means  of  noti- 
fying their  comrades  in  the  rear. 

The     fifteen     hundred     were     jubilant. 


Without  further  reinforcements,  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  man,  they  were  in  a 
fair  way  to  disarm  the  entire  Fengtien 
army.  Then  it  was  that  chance  asserted 
itself.  Traffic  had  been  piling  up  along 
the  line  between  Tientsin  and  Shanhai- 
kwan.  Four  Fengtien  trains  approached, 
all  bunched  together.  The  fifteen  hundred 
found  themselves  suddenly  outnumbered 
six  to  one.  Wisely,  they  again  took  to  the 
hills,  and  their  part  in  the  disarmament 
of  Fengtien  had  ended. 


General  Wii's  Supply  Carts  on  tiie  Way  to  the  Front. 


CHINA  UNDER  A  NEW  GOVERNMENT 


t  Period  Ended   June  10,   19221 


npHE  political  situation  in  China  was 
slowly  clearing  at  the  end  of  June,  and 
the  figures  of  Li  Yuan-hung,  the  new  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic,  and  of  General  Wu 
Pei-fu  were  standing  out  in  ever  sharper 
relief  as  the  men  on  whose  efforts  recon- 
ciliation and  reconstruction  in  China  must 
depend.  Li  Yuan-hung's  assumption  of 
the  Presidency  at  Peking  on  June  10  was 
related  in  the  July  Current  History 
(Page  723).  It  was  there  stated  that  one 
of  Li's  first  official  acts  was  to  appoint 
Dr.  Wu  Ting-fang,  former  Chinese  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States  and  octogena- 
rian Foreign  Minister  of  the  Canton 
regime,  as  the  Premier  of  the  new  Central 
Government,  and  that  Dr.  Wu  had  ac- 
cepted, thereby  leaving  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen 
more  isolated  than  before.  Li,  however, 
rescinded  the  mandate  on  the  day  it  was 


issued  (June  11),  inasmuch  as  the  accept- 
ance of  Wu  was  far  from  certain.  Later 
developments  showed  that  Wu  had  re- 
mained faithful  to  Dr.  Sun.  Barely  two 
weeks  later  (June  23)  the  death  of  Wu 
Ting-fang,  broken-hearted  at  the  fall  of 
Sun,  the  overthrow  of  the  Canton  Govern- 
ment, and  the  attending  bloodshed,  was 
reported  from  Canton. 

The  Cabinet  finally   selected   by  Presi- 
dent Li  was  as  follows: 

Dr.  W.  W.  Yen,  Premier  and  Foreign  Minister. 

Tan  Yen-kai,  Interior. 

General  Wu  Pei-fu,  War. 

Chang  Kuo-kan,  Commerce. 

Huang  Yen-pei,  Education. 

Tung  Kang,  Finance. 

Kao  Eng-hung,  Communications. 

Wang  Chung-hui,  Justice. 

Admiral  Li  Ting-hsin,  Navy. 

Dr.   Yen  was  the   Acting  Premier  and 
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Foreign  Minister  under  the  former  Gov- 
ernment. The  four  last  named  also  held 
portfolios  under  the  preceding  regime. 
Wu  Pei-fu  declined  to  accept  office,  and 
the  Vice  Minister  of  War  took  charge  of 
the  War  Department  provisionally. 

General  Wu  continued  his  military  ef- 
fort against  General  Chang  Tso-lin,  and 
after  fierce  fighting  at  Shanhaikwan,  on 
the  Manchuria-Chihli  front,  made  progress 
in  driving  Chang's  forces  further  back 
toward  Manchuria.  Chang  sued  for  an 
armistice,  which  was  arranged  on  June  16. 
The  three  provinces  of  Manchuria  on  this 
date  proclaimed  their  autonomy,  naming 
General  Chang  as  Commander-in-Chief 
"  in  connection  with  a  new  plan  for  self- 
government."  A  telegram  to  Peking  on 
June  19  declared  that  these  provinces,  de- 
spite the  proclamation,  were  willing  to  join 
in  the  work  of  unification.  Hostilities  be- 
tween Wu  and  Chang  had  ceased  by  June 
20,  and  Chang  was  withdrawing  all  his 
forces  to  Manchuria  in  accordance  with  the 
armistice  agreement. 


In  the  south,  meantime,  a  new  drama  was 
being  enacted.  Dr.  Sun  pronounced 
against  Li  \uan-hung  on  June  13.  His 
army  was  advancing  north  into  Kiang-si 
Province  and  wealthy  residents  were  flee- 
ing. His  quarrel  with  General  Chen 
Chiung-ming,  Military  Governor  of  Can- 
ton Province,  however,  proved  fatal,  and 
on  June  17  Chen's  forces  captured  Canton. 
Sun  took  refuge  on  one  of  his  warships  off 
the  Canton  coast,  and  despite  the  plead- 
ings of  Dr.  Wu  Ting-fang  and  the  pro- 
tests of  the  American  Consul,  bombarded 
the  unprotected  city,  killing  at  least  1,000 
people  and  doing  considerable  damage  to 
buildings.  In  Kiang-si  Province,  mean- 
while, some  10,000  soldiers  of  General  Wu 
Pei-fu,  sent  against  Sun's  army,  ran  amuck 
and  killed  thousands  of  residents,  accord- 
ing to  Shanghai  advices  of  June  21.  Dr. 
Sun  was  said  to  be  regaining  political  and 
military  strength  early  in  July  and  was 
resolved  to  retake  Canton.  Thus  the  situ- 
ation stood  at  the  time  these  pages  went 
to  press. 


[Chinese  Cartoon] 
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—The    China    Review,   New    York 

"ONWARD,    CHRISTIAN    SOLDIERS!" 

[A   Cantonese   fling   at   the    Christian   General   in  Wa 

Pei-fu's    army] 


THE 
ROCKEFELLER  FOUNDATION'S 
WORK  IN  1921 


By  George  E.  Vincent 

President  of  the  Fourdation* 


DURING  the 
year  1921  the 
R  o  c  k  e  feller 
Foundation  (1)  con- 
tinued a  quarter  mil- 
lion annual  appro- 
priation to  the  School 
of  Hygiene  and  Pub- 
lic Health  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University; 
(2)  pledged  two  mil- 
lions to  Harvard  for 
a  school  of  health; 
j[3)  contributed  .to 
public  health  train- 
ing in  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Brazil  and  the 
United  States;  (4) 
aided  the  Pasteur  In- 
stitute of  Paris  to  re- 
cruit and  train  personnel;  (5)  promoted 
the  cause  of  nurse  training  in  America  and 
Europe;  (6)  underwrote  an  experimental 
pay  clinic  in  the  Cornell  Mexlical  School; 

(7)  formally  opened  a  complete  modern 
medical    school    and    hospital    in   Peking; 

(8)  assisted  25  other  medical  centres  in 
China;  (9)  promised  a  million  dollars  for 
the  medical  school  of  Columbia  University; 
(10)  contracted  to  appropriate  three  and 
one-half  millions  for  the  rebuilding  and 
reorganization  of  the  medical  school  arid 
hospital  of  the  Free  University  of  Brus- 
sels; (11)  made  surveys  of  medical  schools 
in  Japan,  China,  the  Philippines,  Indo- 
China,  Straits  Settlements,  Siam,  India, 
Syria  and  Turkey;  (12)  supplied  Amer- 
ican and  British  medical   journals  to   112 


DR.    GEORGE    E.    VINCENT 

World-wide  activities  of  greatest 
of  all  institutions  for  scientific 
research — The  campaign  against 
yellow  fever  in  Central  and  South 
America  and  against  malaria  and 
hookworm  in  the   United  States 


medical  libraries  on 
the  Continent;  (13) 
supplemented  the 
laboratory  equipment 
and  supplies  of  five 
medical  schools  in 
Central      Europe  ; 

(14)  defrayed  the  ex- 
penses of  commis- 
sions from  Great 
Britain,  Belgium, 
Serbia     and     Brazil ; 

(15)  provided  157 
fellowships  in  hy- 
giene, medicine, 
physics  and  chemis- 
try to  representatives 
of  18  countries;  (16) 
continued  a  cam- 
paign against  yellow 

fever  in  Mexico,  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica; (17)  prosecuted  demonstrations  in  the 
control  of  malaria  in  ten  States;  (18) 
co-operated  in  hookworm  work  in  19  gov- 
ernmental areas;  (19)  participated  in  rural 
health  demonstrations  in  77  American 
counties  and  in  Brazil;  (20)  neared  the 
goal  of  transferring  to  French  agencies  an 
anti-tuberculosis  organization  in  France; 
(21)  provided  experts  in  medical  educa- 
tion and  public  health  for  counsel  and  sur- 
veys in  ihany  parts  of  the  world,  and 
rendered  sundry  minor  services  to  Govern- 
ments and  voluntary  societies.  These 
things  were  done  in  part  by  the  Founda- 


*A  detailed  report  by  Dr.  Vincent  of  the 
Foundation  for  1921  has  been  issued  in 
pamphlet   form. 
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tion  directly,  but  chiefly  through  its  de- 
partmental agencies  —  the  International 
Health  Board,  the  China  Medical  Board, 
and  the  Division  of  Medical  Education. 

Yellow  Fever  in  Retreat 

The  salient  facts  about  yellow  fever  may 
be  summarized  as  follows:  Probably  preva- 
lent in  Aztec  times  in  Mexico  and  Central 
America;  for  last  two  centuries  a  dreaded 
scourge  in  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,  frequently  invad- 
ing North  American  ports  and  causing 
thousands  of  deaths  in  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi Valley;  fact  of  transmission  by  bite 
of  female  Stegomyia  mosquito  established 
by  American  Army  Medical  Commission 
under  Reed  in  Cuba,  1900-1901;  Havana 
and  Cuba  freed  from  fever  by  Gorgas, 
who  organized  anti-mosquito  measures, 
1901-1902;  example  followed  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Vera  Cruz,  1903-1909; 
Panama  Canal  Zone  successfully  protected 
by  same  methods,  1904-1906;  fear  that 
canal  traffic  might  carry  disease  to  Far 
East  and  the  confidence  of  Gorgas  that 
fever  could  be  eliminated  led  to  appoint- 
ment in  1916  by  International  Health 
Board  of  special  commission  to  survey 
seed-beds  of  infection;  Gorgas,  head  of 
commission,  recommended  a  campaign  of 
extermination;  during  delay  caused  by 
war,  Noguchi,  of  Rockefeller  Institute  for 
Medical  Research,  visited  Ecuador,  Peru 
and  Yucatan,  isolated  germ  believed  to  be 
inciting  cause  of  yellow  fever  and  pre- 
pared vaccine  and  serum,  1918-1920;  yel- 
low fever  commissions  organized  in  Cen- 
tral American  countries,  Colombia,  Vene- 
zuela, Ecuador  and  Peru;  intensive  cam- 
paign, 1918-1919,  under  Connor  elimi- 
nated disease  from  Guayaquil,  the  chief 
endemic  centre;  1920,  commission  sent  to 
West  Coast  of  Africa  to  investigate  sus- 
pected areas;  with  occasional  outbreaks, 
most  of  them  traceable  to  places  in 
Southern  Mexico,  the  fever  gradually  gave 
ground;  late  in  1920  Mexican  Government 
organized  commission  and  invited  co- 
operation of  International  Health  Board. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  1921  experience 
with  Noguchi's  vaccine  and  serum  indicated 
that  the  former  when  properly  adminis- 
tered affords  a  marked  protection  against 
attacks  of  yellow  fever,  and  that  the  latter, 


if  it  is  used  on  or  before  the  third  day  of 
the  onset  of  the  disease,  reduces  the  mor- 
tality in  a  striking  way.  Data  reported 
during  last  year  confirm  these  conclusions. 
In  Peru,  of  a  group  of  50  non-immune 
soldiers  who  were  being  sent  into  an  in- 
fected district,  25  were  vaccinated  and  25 
were  left  unvaccinated.  Twenty  of  the 
latter  group  contracted  yellow  fever,  while 
no  case  of  the  disease  occurred  among 
members  of  the  former.  Of  12  yellow 
fever  patients  in  Belize,  Honduras,  who 
were  treated  with  serum  on  or  before  the 
third  day  of  the  attack,  11  recovered. 
Until  yellow  fever  is  eradicated  at  its 
sources,  the  vaccine  and  serum  promise  to 
be  most  valuable  means  of  prevention  and 
cure. 

With  the  entrance  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment early  in  1921  into  the  yellow 
fever  campaign,  the  prospects  of  successful 
advance  brightened.  The  chief  remaining 
sources  of  infection  were  attacked.  Dur- 
ing 1921  Ecuador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua 
and  Costa  Rica  were  not  invaded  by  the 
disease.  Guatemala  reported  no  case  after 
Feb.  2;  Salvador's  last  case  was  reported 
Feb.  15;  by  July  16  Peru  was  free,  as  was 
British  Honduras  in  November.  From 
Northern  Brazil  cases  were  reported,  but 
the  situation  was  being  dealt  with  by  the 
Government.  It  was  gratifying  to  the 
Foundation  to  be  able  to  advance  money 
for  continuing  the  campaign  in  Peru  at  a 
time  when  Government  funds  were  not 
quickly  available.  The  advantages  of 
having  resources  which  could  be  imme- 
diately mobilized  in  an  emergency  were 
strikingly  demonstrated.  It  was  another 
example  of  the  efficiency  of  a  unified  plan 
of  co-operation.  The  outlook  is  encourag- 
ing; it  is  too  early  to  proclaim  a  complete 
victory,  but  the  purpose  to  push  the  fight 
against  yellow  fever  remains  steadfast. 

Dr.  Jesse  Lazear,  one  of  the  army  com- 
mission in  Cuba,  gave  his  life  for  science 
and  his  fellow-men  as  the  direct  result 
of  his  studies  of  yellow  fever.  The  list 
headed  by  Lazear,  of  brave  men  and  wo- 
men who  have  died  in  investigating  yellow 
fever  or  in  caring  for  its  victims,  is  a  long 
and  noble  roll  of  honor. 

To  this  roll  has  been  added  during 
recent  months  the  name  of  Howard  B. 
Cross  of  the  staff  of  the  Rockefeller  Insti- 
tute for  Medical   Research,   who   went  to 
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Mexico  under 
the  auspices  of 
the  Internation- 
al Health  Board 
to  assist  in  the 
diagnoses  o  f 
doubtful  and 
c  o  m  p  1  icated 
cases  of  genu- 
ine or  suspected 
yellow  fever. 
He  sailed  from 
New  York  Nov. 
23,  landed  at 
Vera  Cruz,  fell 
ill  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Tuxte- 
pec  Dec.  18, 
and  returned  to 
Vera  Cruz, 
where  he  died 
of  yellow  fever 
on  December 
26,  1921. 
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Reduction  in  Physicians'  Calls  for  Malaria 

In  the  two  towns  of  Groveton  and  South  Groveton, 
Texas,  with  a  combined  population  of  2,500,  control  opera- 
tions, beginning  on  April  1,  1920,  checked  the  develop- 
ment of  malaria  cases  during  the  remaining  months  of 
1920  in  a  striking  way  and  in  1921  kept  the  number  of 
cases  at  a  mere  fraction  of  the  number  in  1919,  which 
was  typical  of  the  conditions  in  pre-control  years.  Ex- 
perience in  these  and  many  other  towns  shows  that  such 
communities  can  free  themselves  of  malaria  for  less  than 
the  disease  is  costing  in  doctors'  bills  alone 


The  Control  of  Malaria' 

The  primary  object  of  the  International 
Health  Board  and  the  allied  Federal  and 
State  health  organizations  in  undertaking 
malaria  work  in  1916  was  to  prove  to 
small  towns,  villages  and  rural  commu- 
nities that  malaria  can  be  practically  eradi- 
cated at  per  capita  costs  which  make  elimi-" 
nation  cheaper  than  harboring  the  disease. 
The  campaigns  were  based  upon  two  scien- 
tific facts:  (a)  Malaria  can  be  communi- 
cated only  by  the  bite  of  the  Anopheles 
mosquito,  and  (b)  almost  all  sufferers 
from  malaria  can  be  cured  by  the  admin- 
istration of  quinine  in  proper  doses  over  a 
sufficient  period  of  time.  The  prevention 
of  mosquito  breeding  by  drainage,  by  sur- 
face oiling  of  standing  water,  by  the  use 
of  fish  which  eat  the  mosquito  larvae; 
the  protection  of  people  by  screening  beds 
and  houses,  by  removal  of  houses  from  the 
vicinity  of  breeding  places,  by  the  killing 
of  adult  mosquitos;  the  use  of  quinine 
when  mosquito  control  is  too  difficult, 
have  been  tried  in  various  combinations, 
most  of  them  with  a  success  that  has  been 
strikingly  convincing. 

For  the   last  two   years   demonstrations 
have  been  carried  on  in  conjunction  with 


local  authori- 
ties, State 
boards  of  health 
and  the  United 
States  Public 
Health  Service. 
During  1921  in 
nine  Southern 
States  new  dem- 
o  n  s  t  r  a  t  i  ons 
were  under- 
taken in  26  lo- 
calities, while 
supervision  of 
work  previous- 
ly inaugurated 
was  continued 
in  35  places  in 
ten  States.  Re- 
ports indicate 
that  substantial 
reductions  i  n 
the  prevalence 
of  the  disease 
were  effected  at 
an  average  per  capita  cost  of  $1.01.  Re- 
ductions secured  by  demonstrations  made 
in  1920  were  maintained  at  an  average 
cost  of  25  cents  per  capita. 

Investigations  as  to  the  adaptation  of 
anti-malaria  measures  to  tropical  condi- 
tions were  started  in  Porto  Rico  and  Nica- 
ragua. Preliminary  studies  were  also 
made  in  Argentina  and  elsewhere  to  dis- 
cover variations  in  conditions  to  be  dealt 
with.  Experiments  in  treatment  by  qui- 
nine were  concluded  in  Sunflower  County, 
Mississippi,  where  by  experimental 
methods  a  standard  dose  of  this  drug  cal- 
culated to  protect  individuals  had  pre- 
viously been  worked  out  and  has  now  been 
made  available  to  the  public  through  com- 
mercial channels  at  a  cost  of  $1.95. 

In  addition  to  continued  investigations 
in  various  methods  of  mosquito  control, 
including  the  use  of  fish,  surveys  were 
undertaken  in  two  regions  in  the  South  to 
determine  the  prevalence  •  of  malaria  and 
the  part  which  it  plays  in  impairing  the 
health  and  efficiency  of  a  given  popula- 
tion. One  report  for  an  area  in  Southeast 
Missouri  was  completed,  and  confirms  the 
belief  held  by  many-  that  this  disease,  al- 
though less  severe  than  in  former  years,  is 
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still  a  crippling  malady  which  not  only 
impairs  vitality,  increases  suffering,  de- 
presses the  community  spirit,  but  adds  di- 
rectly and  substantially  to  the  death  rate. 

Hookworm  in  One  County 

In  the  Spring  of  1910  a  hookworm  sur- 
vey was  made  of  the  school  children  of  a 
Virginia  county.  This  study  showed  that 
82.6  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  were  infected, 
and  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  a  high 
percentage  prevailed  in  the  population  as 
a  whole.  There  were  plenty  of  external 
evidences  of  the  malady.  Individuals  were 
pale,  listless  and  weak.  Many  were  bed- 
ridden. The  rich  soil,  ill-cultivated,  pro- 
duced a  bare  living.  School  attendance 
was  small  and  the  children  who  were  en- 
rolled made  little  progress.  Local  insti- 
tutions languished:  social  life  was  primi- 
tive, community  spirit  lacking,  moral 
standards  low.  The  people  were  carrying 
a  crippling  load.  Greedy  parasites  were 
robbing  their  blood.  A 
polluted  soil  was  maintain- 
ing the  vicious  circle  of  in- 
fection. 

The  Rockefeller  Sani- 
tary Commission,  later 
merged  in  the  International 
Health  Board,  began  at 
once  in  co-operation  with 
the  Virginia  State  Board  of 
Health  an  anti-hookworm 
campaign  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a  devoted  and  able 
local  physician  whom  the 
people  knew  and  trusted. 
Clinics  were  organized,  the 
cause,  cure  and  prevention 
of  hookworm  disease  were 
explained  to  the  public, 
curative  drugs  were  admin- 
istered, sanitary  conven- 
iences were  introduced. 
Fifteen  months  later  a  sec- 
ond school  survey  showed 
that  the  infection  had  been 
reduced  to  35.2  per  cent. 
The  changes  in  the  life  of 
the  community  were  unmis- 
takable. The  glow  of 
health  had  come  to  once 
pallid  faces,  chronic  in- 
valids had  returned  to  ac- 


The  Hookworm  Story  of 
One   County 

When  the  first  demonstration 
in  hookworm  control  in  the 
United  States  was  begun  in  a 
county  of  Virginia,  in  1910,  82.6 
per  cent,  of  the  school  children 
were  infected.  As  a  result  of 
intensive  treatment  the  infec- 
tion was  reduced  in  13  months 
to  35.2  per  cent.  Local  agencies 
set  in  motion  in  1910  have  kept 
up  the  work  until  now  hook- 
worm infection  in  that  county  is 
negligible 


tive  work,  farms  gave  larger  returns,  the 
school  enrolment  had  increased,  pupils 
were  alert,  new  energy  and  spirit  mani- 
fested themselves  in  neighborly  contacts 
and  co-operation.  But  the  work  was  not 
abandoned.  Vigilance  was  continued,  and 
to  good  purpose,  for  a  third  survey,  made 
in  1921,  showed  the  almost  negligible  in- 
fection of  2.2  per  cent.  In  a  little  more 
than  a  decade  a  radical  transformation 
had  occurred. 

Resurveys  of  many  other  counties  scat- 
tered through  the  Southern  States  were 
made  during  1921.  The  results  were  grati- 
fying and  encouraging.  They  showed 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  persistent 
attacks  upon  one  widely  prevalent  disease. 
They  will  spur  the  health  authorities  to  re- 
newed effort  on  a  broader  scale.  Aid  in 
the  control  of  hookworm  disease  was  given 
by  the  International  Health  Board  to  Gov- 
ernments in  eighteen  different  countries  in 
South  and  Central  America,  the  West  In- 
dies, India,  Ceylon,  Bor- 
neo, Siam  and  Australia. 
In  almost  every  case  the 
authorities  assumed  during 
the  year  a  larger  share  of 
the  cost.  Investigations 
were  also  continued  into 
the  nature  and  spread  of 
the  disease. 

The  process  of  widening 
hookworm  work  into  gen- 
eral county  health  services 
made  rapid  progress  dur- 
ing 1921.  The  Interna- 
tional Health  Board  in 
ending  its  specific  cam- 
paign participated  in  the 
broader  programs  which 
were  carried  out  in  eleven 
Southern  States.  Before 
the  end  of  the  year  ar- 
rangements had  been  made 
to  aid  similar  undertakings 
in  seven  other  States.  Last 
year  192  counties  in  the 
United  States  were  conduct- 
ing health  services  under 
full-time  health  officers. 
To  the  health  budgets  of 
seventy-seven  of  these  coun- 
ties the  board  contributed 
on  •  the  average   one-fourth 
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of  the  cost.  The  development  of  county 
health  work  in  Brazil  is  a  gratifying  out- 
growth of  the  hookworm  campaign  in 
which  the  International  Health  Board  had 
been  participating. 

County  health  measures  obviously  vary 
with  the  local  conditions.  Attacks  must 
be  made  upon  diseases  in  the  order  of  their 
importance.  Costs  must  be  kept  within  the 
limits  of  the  funds  available.  In  the  cir- 
cumstances the  plans  are  necessarily  fairly 
simple  and  inexpensive.  The  average 
campaign  includes:  Vaccination  against 
typhoid  and  smallpox;  diphtheria  preven- 
tion; the  building  of  sanitary  fly-proof 
latrines;  medical  inspection  of  school  chil- 
dren, with  dental  and  tonsil  clinics;  infant 
and  maternal  welfare  work;  control  of 
communicable  diseases  in  general,  includ- 
ing special  attention  to  tuberculosis,  and 
popular  education  in  public  and  personal 
hygiene. 

Tuberculosis  Campaign  in  France 

The  special  commission  which  in  1917 
was  sent  to  France  under  the  auspices  of 
the  International  Health  Board  to  aid  in 
the  creation  of  a  nation-wide  anti-tubercu- 
losis organization  was  formally  disbanded 
June  30,  1921.  Certain  special  representa- 
tives of  the  board  remained  in  France  to 
complete  arrangements  for  the  final  trans- 
fer to  French  agencies,  governmental  and 
private,  of  the  functions  which  the  com- 
mission had  been  performing.  These  ac- 
tivities were  of  four  kinds:  (1)  medical, 
including  demonstration  dispensaries  and 
graduate  courses  for  physicians,  (2)  train- 
ing of  public  health  visitors,  (3)  educa- 
tion of  the  public,  (4)  organization  of  de- 
partmental and  local  committees. 

Systems  of  tuberculosis  clinics  estab- 
lished by  the  commission  in  the  ninteenth 
arrondissement  of  Paris  and  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Eure-et-Loir  have  been  transferred, 
together  with  certain  sums  of  money,  to 
the  municipal  and  departmental  authori- 
ties. The  number  of  dispensaries  estab- 
lished throughout  France  since  July,  1917, 
and  modeled  upon  these  demonstration 
centres,  has  reached  a  total  of  372,  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  the  total  number  es- 
timated as  necessary  to  give  the  nation  an 
adequate  system  upon  which  to  base  an 
inclusive     program     of    early     diagnosis, 


health  visitors,  preventoria,  sanatoria,  spe- 
cial relief  and  individual  and  public  edu- 
cation. 

This  project  represents  the  only  effort 
of  the  International  Health  Board  in  the 
field  of  tuberculosis.  It  was  undertaken 
as  a  form  of  wartime  emergency  aid.  There 
is  no  intention  of  doing  similar  work  in 
other  countries.  The  board  had  no  thought 
of  providing  a  complete  system  for  com- 
bating the  white  plague.  It  did  not  assume 
responsibility  for  hospitals,  sanatoria,  or 
direct  relief.  The  American  Red  Cross 
during  the  war  made  generous  appropria- 
tions for  these  purposes.  The  aim  of  the 
International  Health  Board  was  to  demon- 
strate a  system  of  organization,  of  special 
training,  of  popular  education,  of  exten- 
sion methods.  It  hoped  to  stimulate  Gov- 
ernment and  voluntary  agencies  to  adopt 
this  system  on  a  national  scale  and  to  sup- 
port it  as  adequately  as  circumstances 
would  permit.  Everything  considered, 
the  response  of  the  French  people  has  been 
remarkably  gratifying.  Up  to  the  end  of 
1921  the  board  had  spent  upon  this  French 
campaign  about  two  million  dollars. 

During  the  year  1921  officers  and  spe- 
cial representatives  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  and  its  agencies  gave  counsel 
to  twelve  State  and  National  Governments 
about  health  laboratory  administration, 
made  recommendations  to  medical  school 
authorities  in  the  Far  East,  conferred  with 
officials  of  the  British  Government  con- 
cerning the  problem  of  training  health  of- 
ficers, lent  a  public  health  administrator, 
a  sanitary  engineer,  and  an  industrial 
hygienist  to  the  Australian  Ministry  of 
Health,  contributed  toward  the  salary  and 
supplies  of  a  pathologist  in  the  Sao  Paulo 
medical  school,  Brazil,  and  in  other  ways 
made  information  and  suggestions  avail- 
able for  public  authorities,  educational  in- 
stitutions and  voluntary  health  agencies. 

In  addition  to  the  scientific  investiga- 
tions of  hookworm  disease,  malaria  and 
yellow  fever  which  have  already  been  men- 
tioned, the  foundation  supported  studies 
of  premedical  education  in  China,  of 
nurse  training,  of  dispensary  develop- 
ment, of  hospital  administration,  and  the 
training  of  hospital  executives.  Surveys 
were  also  made  of  medical  schools  and 
hospitals  in  many  Asiatic  countries. 


AMERICAN  MARINES 
IN  HAITI  EXONERATED 

Report  of  the  special  Senate  committee,  headed  by  Mr,  McCormick, 
regarding  charges  of  maladministration  in  the  island — More 
praise  than  blame  for  the  Marine  Corps — Continued  occupation^ 
with  some  reduction,  recommended 


THE  select  committee  appointed  by  the 
United  States  Senate  to  investigate 
the  charges  of  maladministration  in 
Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo  presented  its 
formal  report  on  Haiti  to  the  Senate  on 
June  26,  1922.  It  was  signed  by  the  full 
committee,  which  consisted  of  Senator  Me- 
dill  McCormick,  Republican,  of  Illinois, 
Chairman,  and  Senators  Tasker  L.  Oddie, 
Republican,  of  Nevada;  Atlee  Pomerene, 
Democrat,  of  Ohio,  and  Andrieus  A.  Jones, 
Democrat,  of  New  Mexico,  all  of  whom  had 
taken  part  in  the  inquiry,  holding  pro- 
tracted hearings  and  sifting  all  charges  of 
abuses  on  the  spot.  The  report,  which  is 
unanimous,  is  made  up  of  ^ome  twenty-six 
pages,  exclusive  of  maps.  The  American 
occupation  is  justified.  On  this  subject  the 
committee  says: 

The  chronic  anarchy  into  which  Haiti  had 
fallen,  the  exhaustion  of  its  credit,  the  threat- 
ened intervention  of  the  German  Government, 
and  the  actual  landing  of  the  French  naval 
•forces,  all  imperiled  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
led  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
Jake  the  successive  steps  set  forth  *  *  *  ^^ 
establish  order  in  Haiti,  to  help  institute  a 
Government  as  nearly  representative  as  might 
be,  and  to  assure  the  collaboration  of  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  Haiti  for 
the  future  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  devel- 
opnient    of  the   Haitian   people. 

The  main  interest  centres  in  the  commit- 
tee's findings  with  regard  to  the  charges  of 
maladministration,  oppression,  killings  of 
Haitians  and  even  torture  and  mutilation. 
The  charges  of  cruelty  by  marines  and 
local  gendarmerie  are  given  at  length.  Only 
a  few  of  these  are  declared  to  have  been 
proved.  Many  charges  are  declared  to  be 
completely  false;  others  are  stated  to  have 
been  based  on  hearsay  testimony  by  illit- 
erate natives.    All  in  all,  the  report  gives 


high  praise  to  the  Marine  Corps  for  its 
work  in  Haiti.  The  committee  recommends 
indefinite  continuance  of  American  mili- 
tary occupation,  but  with  a  i  eduction  of  the 
marine  force.  It  is  stated  emphatically  to 
be  the  committee's  belief  that  early  with- 
drawal or  drastic  reduction  would  be  be- 
yond all  doubt  immediately  followed  by 
brigandage  and  revolution.  The  salient  pas- 
sages of  the  report  follow: 

ihe  accusations  of  cruelty  which  have  been 
made  against  members  of  the  Marine  Corps 
have  deeply  concerned  your  committee,  and 
required  its  full  consideration.  If  cruelty  toward 
the  inhabitants  has  been  countenanced  or  has 
escaped  the  punishment  which  vigilance  could 
impose,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  false  or  ground- 
less accusations  have  been  made,  if  facts  have 
been  distorted,  the  true  conditions  should  be 
levealed.  Your  committee  lias  realized  the 
gravity  of  the  charges  and  the  importance  of 
impartial  investigation,  and  it  has  allolted  a 
full  portion  of  its  time  to  the  investigation  of 
these  complaints  made  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  the 
Haitians.  Examination  has  been  made  of  the 
records  and  methods  of  investigations  conducted 
by  the  Navy  Department.  Many  witnesses  have 
I'cen  heard  in  this  country  and  in  Haiti,  and 
some  scores  of  affidavits  read  and  considered. 
So  fai  as  time  permitted,  no  one  was  refused 
a  hearing,  and  no  limit  has  so  far  been  placed 
on  the  number  of  written  complaints  in  affi- 
davit   form. 

Much  evidence  does  not  appear  in  the  record. 
This  consists  of  oral  statements  made  to 
the  committee  or  to  one  or  more  members 
in  the  course  of  confidential  conversations 
which  took  place  during  the  committee's  visit 
to  Haiti.  *  *  *  Tjie  committee  has  weighed 
this  undisclosed  evidence,  and  has  tried  to  give 
it  correct  weight,  but  the  committee  cannot  in 
justice   to   the    individuals   disclose   their  names. 

*  *  *  ji^g  report  of  Professor  Kelsey  to 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  Science, 
published  in  the  committee's  record,  shows  that 
ht,  had  an  experience  similar  to  that  of  the 
committee.      We     commend     Professor     Kelsev's 
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report  to  the  close   study  of  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  Haitian  problem.* 

During  the  five  and  one-half  years  of  the 
occupation,  8,000  individuals  have  served  in  an 
average  force  of  2,000  marines  maintained  in 
Haiti  since  the  occupation.  It  is  true  that  some 
few  of  these  individuals  have  committed  crimes 
affecting  the  Haitians,  the  offenses  depending 
in  no  way  on  the  military  character  of  the  guilty 
parties.  The  very  small  number  of  such  indi- 
vidual crimes  reflects  credit  on  the  discipline 
oi  the  Marine  Corps.  Proper  diligence  has  been 
exercised  by  our  military  authorities  in  prose- 
cuting and  punishing  the  criminals.  There  has, 
however,  been  a  different  class  of  accusations — 
charges  of  violence  committed  by  American 
marines  or  by  the  gendarmerie  (the  Haitian 
police  force  organized  under  the  direction  of 
the  Marine  Corps)  and  these  charges  contain 
elements  of  military  oppression  or  unnecessary 
severity  and  reckless  cruelty.  These  have  formed 
one  of  the  principal  fields  for  investigation  by 
your   committee. 

With  few  exceptions  there  are  no  complaints  of 
such  military  abuses  in  the  years  1915,  1916,  1917, 
and  the  earlier  part  of  1918.  Nor  are  there  many 
such  complaints  for  the  latter  part  of  1919  or  the 
early  part  of  1920.  All  the  charges  concern  times 
and  places  coincident  with  the  phase  of  organized 
banditry  or  "  caco  "  outbreak  which  became  seri- 
ous in  1918  and  was  practically  suppressed  by  the 
end  of  1919.  The  charges  of  military  abuses  are 
generally  limited  to  a  somewhat  restricted  region 
in  the  interior  of  Haiti,  namely,  the  central  plain 
of  St.  Michel,  in  which  are  the  communes  of 
Maissade  and  Hinche,  the  mountains  surrounding 
this  plain,  and  the  mountainous  region  surround- 
ing the  town  of  Mirebalais.  This  country  is 
broken  and  wooded,  thinly  settled,  and  very  dif- 
ficult of  access.  Both  areas  are  cut  up  by  tangled 
ravines  and  barricaded  by  a  confusion  of  small 
mountain  ranges.  Torrential  streams  add  to  the 
difficulties  of  travel.  For  years  this  has  been 
habitually  a  revolutionary  area  and  has  been  sub- 
jected for  a  generation  to  frequent  destructive 
operations  of  irregular  revolutionary  forces  or 
bandits.  The  male  inhabitants  oi  the  region,  if 
not  in  active  sympathy  with  any  of  these  revolu- 
tionary forces, '  were  frequently  forced  to  join 
them  through  fear.  Peaceful  agriculture  was 
next  to  impossible,  and  the  result  was  that  a 
great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  was  lawless  and 
in  sympathy  with  the  "cacos,"  as  the  revolution- 
ary bandits  were  called.  The  recruiting  ground 
for  revolutionary  expeditions  had  always  been  the 
central  plain  and  the  mountains  to  the  north, 
along  the  Dominican  border. 

The  "  Caco  "  Outbreak 

The  causes  of  the  outbreak  of  lawlessness  above 
referred  to  are  not  altogether  clear.  The  principal 
instigator  was  one  Charlemagne  Peralte.  He  had 
been  a  leader  or  chief  of  the  "cacos"  in  the 
mountains  of  the  north.  He  was  a  man  of  local 
prominence  and  had  held  absolute  sway  over  his 

*See  also  the  comments  of  John  E.  Vance  Jr. 
in  article  elsewhere  in  these  pages,  entitled,  "  A 
Good  Word  for  Santo  Domingo." 


followers.  His  career  had  been  "  revolutionary," 
but  he  caused  no  trouble  during  the  quiet  years 
after  the  occupation  until  in  the  Autumn  of  1917, 
when  he  and  some  of  his  followers  took  part  in 
an  armed  attempt  at  Hinche  to  rob  the  house  of 
Captain  Doxey  of  some  public  funds  which  had 
been  received  for  disbursement.  Peralte  was 
arrested  and  convicted  by  a  provost  court 
and  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment.  He 
was  made  to  labor  in  the  streets  of  Cape  Haitien 
ujider  guard  like  any  other  convict,  and  this 
aroused  his  intense  bitterness  against  the  Amer- 
icans. He  escaped  in  1918  and  began  the  out- 
break in  July,  1918,  with  a  few  of  his  old  fol- 
lowers. His  resentment  was  demonstrated  by  acts 
of  violence  alike  against  natives  and  Americans. 
He  rapidly  recruited  followers  from  the  former 
professional  and  habitual  revolutionists,  and  other 
chiefs,  following  his  example,  came  from  retire- 
ment and  recruited  bands  of  their  own.  The  out- 
break was  as  much  one  of  organized  banditry  as 
it  was  revolutionary,  although  there  remained 
much  resentment  against  the  Americans  among 
the  former  revolutionaries.  There  was  resentment 
also  against  the  continuance  of  the  corvee  [forced 
labor],  and  this  resentment  undoubtedly  made 
recruitment  more  easy  for  the  bandit  leaders. 
As  in  former  days,  also,  the  leaders  pressed  other 
inhabitants  into  their  service. 

The  guerrilla  outbreak  was  opposed  first  of  all 
by  the  gendarmerie,  which  was  recruited  princi- 
pally from  the  same  class  of  population  as  the 
bandits  and  officered  by  the  United  States  Ma- 
rines holding  commissions  in  the  gendarmerie,  but 
by  March,  1919,  it  became  clear  that  the  gen- 
darmerie could  not  suppress  the  outlawry  with- 
out assistance,  and  thereupon  the  Marine  Corps 
took  over  the  greater  part  of  the  border, 
although  the  gendarmerie  remained  in  active 
service.  *  *  *  The  problem  was  to  restore 
peace  and  order  in  the  central  and  northern 
mountainous  regions.  The  situation  did  not 
admit  of  effective  operations  carried  on  by 
larger  bodies  than  a  platoon  or  two.  The 
only  practicable  method  was  the  one  adopted — 
that  of  constant  patrolling  by  parties  ranging 
in  number  from  four  or  five  men  to  thirty  or 
forty  men.  These  small  patrols  were  almost  al- 
ways vastly  outnumbered.  They  endured  tre- 
mendous physical  hardships.  They  were  fre- 
quently beyond  the  reach  of  help,  and  were  even 
out  of  all  communication  with  other  friendly 
forces  for  two  or  three  weeks  at  a  time.  They 
ran  risks  and  faced  dangers  such  as  are  endured 
by  beleaguered  garrisons.  It  is  impossible  to 
judge  of  the  accusations  which  have  been  made 
or  of  the  conduct  of  the  marines  or  gendarmerie 
as  if  they  had  been  engaged  on  police  patrols  in 
a  settled  country  intersected  by  highways.  *   *   * 

As  the  campaign  progressed,  the  marines  won 
the  approval  of  the  humble  inhabitants,  but  they 
increased  the  dislike  and  resentment  of  those 
notables  who  were  cacos  or  were  allied  with  them. 
The  committee  has  found  that  most  of  the  accu- 
sations are  made  against  a  small  handful  of  ma- 
rines. Some  of  these  were  most  active  and  effec- 
tive against  the  bandits.  Some  of  the  accusations 
first  brought  against  them  have  been  entirely 
disproved,   and   yet   other   accusations   spring   up 
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against  them.  It  such  cases  it  is  at  least  possi- 
ble that  they  are  the  victims  of  slander  inspired 
by  the  intelligent  hatred  of  the  small  native  lead- 
ers whose  dominance  they  destroyed. 

The  campaign  continued  through  the  year  1919. 
The  enemy  bands  frequently  numbered  as  many 
as  three  or  four  hundred,  although  their  person- 
nel undoubtedly  was  constantly  changing.  By 
constant  pursuit  and  by  attacking  on  sight,  re- 
gardless of  the  disparity  of  numbers,  the  Amer- 
icans or  the  gendarmerie  under  the  American 
command  gradually  wore  these  bands  down  until 
they  disappeared.  *  *  *  It  is  impossible  to 
give  the  exact  number  of  engagements,  but  it  is 
accurate  to  say  that  in  one  place  or  another 
armed  encounters  occurred  daily.  Late  in  1919 
Charlemagne  was  killed  in  the  field.  This  broke 
the  back  of  the  uprising,  but  another  principal 
leader,  Benoit,  remained  in  bush  for  several 
months  until  he  also  was  killed,  in  May,  1920. 
After  his  death  the  last  of  the  disorder  was 
quickly  put  down. 

During  all  these  times  at  least  three-fourths  of 
the  territory  of  Haiti  and  four-fifths  of  the  inhabi- 
tants were  not  directly  affected.  The  remaining 
one-fourth  of  the  territory  to  which  this  discussion 
refers,  containing  the  lawless  population,  was  the 
theatre  of  practically  all  military  operations,  and 
was  the  only  source  of  complaints  of  military 
abuses. 

Peace   Established 

These  regions  are  now  peaceful.  There  are  no 
bandits  in  Haiti.  The  inhabitants  are  leaving  the 
mountain  forests  to  cultivate  the  central  plain — 
less  disturbed  than  they  have  been  within  the 
memory  of  living  man.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine in  exact  figures  the  number  of  Haitians 
killed  in  this  eighteen  months'  guerrilla  campaign. 
A  fair  estimate  is  about  1,500.  The  figure  includes 
many  reports  based  on  guesses  made  during 
combat  and  not  on  actual  count.  The  casualties, 
whatever  they  were,  imdoubtedly  included  some 
non-combatants.  The  bandits  were  found  resting 
in  settlements  where  they  were  surrounded  by 
their  women  and  children,  or  in  villages  where 
they  camped  and  were  tolerated  by  the  inhabitants 
through  fear  or  friendship.  When  encountered 
they  had  to  be  instantly  attacked.  These  con- 
ditions largely  account  for  the  deaths  of  the 
bystanders. 

Such  casualties  are  to  be  deplored.  They  were 
unhappy  consequences  of  the  irregular  operations. 
Your  committee  is  convinced  that  the  suppression 
of  the  bandits  by  patrols  was  the  only  method 
which  would  have  been  effective.  It  is  fair  to 
speculate  that  if  the  bandits  had  been  permitted 
to  continue  their  depredations  there  would  have 
been  a  greater  number  of  innocent  people  killed 
and  a  far  greater  sum  total  of  misery.  During  this 
outbreak  the  bandits  preyed  on  the  other  in- 
habitants, robbed  them,  maltreated  them,  and 
burned  their  houses  and  crops  as  they  had  been 
wont  to  do  in  the  many  revolutions  before  the 
occupation.  The  peasants  who  were  the  victims 
do  not  now  wish  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
marines.  Today  they  may  work  and  travel  with- 
out fear  of  robbery.  Of  this  the  committee  has 
been    convinced    by   opinions    expressed    at    first 


hand  by  intelligent  peasants.  These  are  jealous 
of  their  sovereignty,  and  have  every  reason  to  be, 
but  are  aware  of  the  benefits  of  peace  and  order, 
and  their  first  wish  is  that  peace  and  order  by 
some  means  may  be  assured. 

The  committee  is  convinced  that  cruelty  has 
never  been  countenanced  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
mnt  or  by  the  brigade  commanders  of  our  ma- 
rines in  Haiti,  or  the  commandants  of  the  gen- 
darmerie of  Haiti,  nor  has  this  been  alleged  to  the 
committee. 

It  is  evident  to  any  one  who  reads  the  testimony 
of  a  number  of  witnesses  that  some  false  and 
groundless  charges  have  been  made,  and  that 
in  many  cases  facts  have  been  distorted  and  ex- 
aggerated. Fairness  compels  the  further  explana- 
tion that  few,  if  any,  of  the  illiterate  and  ignorant 
peasants  making  such  charges  knew  the  differ- 
ence between  what  they  had  seen  and  what  they 
had  heard  said  at  second  or  third  hand,  or  on 
sheer  rumor.  Utterly  untaught  in  justice  or  evi- 
dence, they  have  probably  been  induced  in  some 
cases  to  bear  false  witness.  Whether  these 
charges  be  described  as  false  or  mistaken,  it 
would  be  wrong  to  judge  those  who  made  them 
by  American  standards.  Nevertheless,  the  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses  is  dangerous  unless  it 
is  carefully  sifted.     *     *     * 

Illegal  Executions 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  instances  of  un- 
authorized executions  of  captives  at  the  hands 
of  marines  or  at  their  command  are  beyond  much 
doubt  established.  The  number  is  small.  In 
fact,  after  full  inquiry  and  earnest  invitation  to 
complainants  to  come  forward  as  witnesses  or 
with  affidavits,  the  committee  is  to  this  day 
reasonably  satisfied  of  the  fact  of  ten  such  cases, 
of  which  two  have  been  established  in  the  course 
of  judicial  inquiries.  Those  who  were  killed  had 
been  caught  bearing  arms  and  had  been  im- 
prisoned. These  illegal  killings  all  took  place 
within  the  period  of  six  months  from  December, 
1918,  to  May,  1919,  and  all  happened  in  one  of 
the  two  areas  in  the  remote  interior.  Of  the 
three  Americans  who,  as  officers,  would  be  di- 
rectly responsible,  if  the  facts  were  judicially 
established,  one  was  insane,  one  is  dead,  and  the 
other,  commissioned  in  the  gendarmerie  from  the 
enlisted  personnel  of  the  marines,  has  been  dis- 
charged from  the  service.  [These  three  cases  are 
discussed  in   detail.] 

Charges  of  Torture 

Accusations  have  been  made  of  tortures  and 
cruel  beatings.  Many  of  these  accusations  have 
been  completely  refuted;  others  bear  a  resem- 
blance to  types  of  cruelty  well  known  in  Haiti 
for  many  years,  but  foreign  to  anything  known 
in  America.  Americans  are  not  given  to  mu- 
tilating their  dead  enemies.  A  charge  of  mutila- 
tion against  an  American  at  once  suggests  a 
very  close  scrutiny  of  everything  the  witness 
sa>s.  Mutilations  probably  did  occur.  They 
may  have  been  inflicted  by  the  bandits  or  by 
the  gendarmerie  in  the  absence  of  white  officers 
or  conceivably  by  white  officers,  but  the  char- 
acter of  the  testimony  leaves  a  grave  doubt  as 
to  tjie  identity  of  the  criminals.     The  committee 
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is  convinced  that  these  cruel  or  inhuman  acts 
were  probably  never  committed  by  Americans. 
The  committee  declined  to  pronounce  on  the 
grave  charges  made  against  Major  Clarke  H. 
\Vells  of  the  Marine  Corps,  who  was  a  Colonel 
in  the  gendarmerie  and  in  command  of  the 
Northern  Department  of  Haiti  in  the  last  months 
of  1918  and  until  March,  1919,  on  the  ground 
that  "  the  committee  is  not  a  judicial  body.  It 
J  eels  that  it  should  make  no  report  definitely 
accusing  any  individual  of  crime  unless  that 
individual  has  had  a  trial."  Though  deploring 
the  long  delay  attending  the  official  investigation 
ol  Major  Wells's  conduct,  the  committee  "  pro- 
poses to  print  all  accusations  of  a  serious  nature, 
liut  it  proposes  to  reserve  such  publication  until 
the  results  of  investigation  can  be  printed  at  the 
same  time.  In  this  way  it  feels  it  may  dem- 
onstrate to  the  Haitians  the  willingness  of 
America  to  receive  and  air  all  just  complaints, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  will  safeguard  innocent 
and  faithful  American  officers  from  revolting 
slander." 

A  Summary  of  the  Facts 

On  the  evidence  before  it  the  committee  can 
now  state: 

(1)  That  the  accusations  of  military  abuses 
are  limited  in  point  of  time  to  a  few  months 
and  in  location  to  restricted  area. 

(2)  Very  few  of  the  many  Americans  who 
have  served  in  Haiti  are  thus  accused.  The 
others  have  restored  order  and  tranquillity  under 
arduous  conditions  of  service,  and  generally  won 
the  confidence  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
with  whom  they  came  in  touch. 

(3)  That  certain  caco  prisoners  were  executed 
without  trial.  Two  such  cases  have  been  judi- 
cially determined.  The  evidence  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made  shows  eight  more  cases  with 
sufficient  clearness  to  allow  them  to  be  regarded 
without  much  doubt  as  having  occurred.  Lack  of 
communication  and  the  type  of  operations  con- 
ducted by  small  patrols  not  in  direct  contact  with 
superior  authority  in  some  cases  prevented  knowl- 
edge of  such  occurrences  on  the  part  of  higher 
authority  until  it  was  too  late  for  effective  in- 
vestigation. When  reported,  investigations  were 
held  with  no  apparent  desire  to  shield  any  guilty 
party.  Such  executions  were  unauthorized  ana 
directly  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  brigade 
commanders. 

(4)'  That  tortures  of  Haitians  by  Americans 
has  not  in  any  case  been  established,  but  that 
some  accusations  may  have  a  foundation  in  ex- 
cesses committed  by  hostile  natives  or  members 
of  the  gendarmerie  without  the  knowledge  by 
American  officers.  Mutilations  have  not  been 
practiced  by  Artiericans. 

(5)  That  in  the  course  of  the  campaign  cer- 
tain inhabitants  other  than  bandits  were  killed 
during  operations  against  the  outlaws,  but  that 
such  killings  were  unavoidable,  accidental,  and 
not  intentional. 

(6)'  That  there  was  a  period  of  about  six 
months  at  the^  beginning  of  the  outbreak  when 
the  gendarmerie  lost  control  of  the  situation  and 
was  not  itself  sufficiently  controlled  by  its  higher 
officers,  with  the  result  that  subordinate  officers  in 
the    field   were   left   too    much    discretion    as   t6 


methods  of  patrol  and  local  administration,  ana 
tiiat  this  state  of  affairs  was  not  investigated 
promptly  enough,  but  that  it  was  remedied  as 
soon  as  known  to  the  brigade  commander.  That 
the  type  of  operations  necessarily  required  the 
exercise  of  much  independent  discretion  by  de- 
tachment commanders. 

(7)  That  undue  severity  or  reckless  treatment 
of  natives  was  never  countenanced  by  the  brt- 
gade  or  gendarmerie  commanders,  and  that  the 
investigation  by  naval  authority  of  charges  against 
members  of  the  Marine  Corps  displays  no  desir^ 
to  shield  any  individual,  but,  on  the  contrary,  an 
intention  to  get  at  the  facts. 

(8)  That  the  testimony  of  most  native  wit- 
nesses is  highly  unreliable  and  must  be  closely 
scrutinized,  and  that  many  unfounded  accusations 
have  been  made.  It  is  also  felt  that  in  the  case 
of  accusations  of  abuses  committed  two  years  ago 
now  made  for  the  first  time  the  delay  has  not 
arisen  through  any  well-grounded  fear  of  oppres- 
sion by  military  authority,  but  that  many  of  those 
accusations  in  affidavit  form  now  forthcoming 
are  produced  at  this  late  date  because  it  is 
thought  by  those  who  are  agitating  for  the  imme- 
diate termination  of  the  occupation  that  such 
accusations  will  create  in  the  United  States  a 
sentiment  in  favor  of  such  termination.  In  such 
cases  the  delay  in  making  the  charges  and  in 
presenting  the  evidence  weighs  heavily  against 
the  truth  of  the  charge.  All  such  charges,  how- 
ever, require  full  investigation.  The  committee 
feels  certain  that  the  necessary  investigation  by 
the  Navy  Department  will  be  thoroughly  con- 
ducted, that  the  rights  of  those  accused  will  be 
respected,  and  that  there  will  be  no  suppression 
of  facts.  When  collected  the  facts  so  obtained 
may  be  weighed  with  the  facts  alleged  in  the 
accusation.  If,  when  all  such  evidence  is  in,  the 
committee  has  any  reason  to  change  any  of  its 
conclusions  it  will  submit  with  the  evidence  as 
printed  such  revision  of  this  report  on  the  alleged 
military  abuses  as  may  be  required. 

The  committee  believes  that  an  important  les- 
son may  be  learned  from  a  study  of  the  bandit 
campaign  and  the  subsequent  grave  charge  of  mis- 
conduct. The  lesson  is  the  extreme  importance 
in  a  campaign  of  this  kind  for  higher  command 
to  require  daily  operation  reports  to  be  prepared 
by  patrol  leaders.  In  the  early  days  of  the  out- 
break such  reports  were  not  systematically  re- 
quired. Small  patrols  would  be  out  of  touch  with 
the  rest  of  our  forces  for  days  or  weeks  under 
distressing  conditions  of  service.  There  is  no  com- 
plete record  of  the  places  they  visited  or  when 
the  visits  were  made  or  who  was  in  command.  If 
such  reports  or  records  were  in  existence,  inno- 
cent individuals  could  instantly  be  cleared  of 
unfounded  charges  and  guilty  individuals  could 
be  identified  with  certainty.  Such  reports  would 
have  been  a  safeguard  to  the  inhabitants  and  to 
the  reputation  of  the  Americans. 

In  concluding  this  portion  of  the  report  the 
committee  expresses  its  chagrin  at  the  improper 
or  criminal  conduct  of  some  few  members  of 
the  Marine  Corps,  and  at  the  same  time  feels 
it  to  be  its  duty  to  condemn  the  process  by 
which  biased  or  interested  individuals  and  com- 
mittees and  propagandists  have  seized  on"  isolated 
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instances,  or  have  adopted  as  true  any  rumor 
however  vile  or  baseless  m  an  effort  to  bring 
into  general  disrepute  the  whole  American  naval 
force  in  Haiti.  The  committee  wishes  to  express 
its  admiration  for  the  manner  in  which  our  men 
accomplished   their  dangerous   and   delicate  task. 

Patrolling  still  goes  on,  although  the  country 
is  peaceful.  For  the  last  two  years  or  more 
daily  reports  have  been  required.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  in  the  last  two  years  or  more  there 
have  arisen  no  serious  grounds  for  complaint. 

The  confidence  placed  in  the  Americans  by 
ihe  Haitian  peasants  and  the  approval  frequently 
communicated  to  the  commillee  by  those  who 
linow  and  sympathize  with  the  peasants  and 
who  are  engaged  in  philanthropic  or  educational 
M'ork  among  them  negative  the  idea  of  any 
campaign  of  terrorism  against  the  inhabitants 
^uch  as  agitators  and  professional  propagandists, 
Haitian  and  American,  would  have  appear. 

The  acceptance  of  the  status  quo,  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  present  peace  and  increasing  pros- 
perity of  the  country  by  the  mass  of  the  people 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  there  are  among 
2,500,000  people  only  2,500  gendarmes  and  less 
than  2.500  marines. 

Failure    and    AcHiEVEiNiENT 

It  has  been  necessary  to  interrupt  the  general 
consideration  of  the  American  occupation  in 
Haiti  in  order  to  review  at  length  the  incidents 
of  the  outbreak  of  1918  and  1919.  The  com 
mittee  is  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  rising 
of  caco  bands  in  the  section  of  the  country 
where  for  a  generation  revolution  habitually 
originated  was  encouraged  by  the  corvee.  But 
it  is  impossible  not  to  condemn  the  blunder 
committed  when,  under  the  corvee,  laborers  were 
carried  beyond  their  vicinage  to  work  under 
guard  in  strange  surroundings.  This  was  an 
error  of  commission  like  those  of  omission  arising 
from  failure  to  develop  a  definite  and  construc- 
tive policy  under  the  treaty  or  to  centralize  in 
some  degree  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
American  officers  and  officials  serving  in  Haiti 
under  the  Government  of  Haiti  or  that  of  the 
United  States.  The  blunder  arose,  too,  from 
the  failure  of  the  departments  in  Washington 
to  appreciate  the  importance  of  selecting  for 
service  in  Haiti,  whether  in  civil  or  military 
capacities,  men  who  weie  sympathetic  to  the 
Haitians  and  able  to  maintain  cordial  personal 
and  official  relations  with  them. 

It  may  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of  the  Ameri- 
can occupation  and  the  treaty  officials  that  the 
Haitian  cities,  once  foul  and  insanitary,  are  now 
clean,  with  well-kept  and  well-lighted  streets.  The 
greater  part  of  an  arterial  highway  system  open- 
ing up  the  heart  of  the  country  has  been  built. 
The  currency,  which  once  violently  fluctuated 
under  the  manipulations  of  European  merchants, 
has  been  stabilized,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
Haitian  peasant.  Arrears  of  amortization  as  well 
as  of  interest  on  the  public  debt  have  been  paid, 
as  also  are  regularly  paid  the  salaries  of  the 
smallest  officials.  The  steamship  communications 
between  Haiti  and  the  United  States  are  greatly 
improved.     Trade    and    revenues    are    increasing. 


The  revision  of  the  customs  and  internal 
taxes,  so  important  to  the  prosperity  of 
Haiti,  and  especially  of  its  poorest  classes,  awaits 
the  funding  of  the  debt  by  a  new  loan.  There 
is  peace  and  security  of  property  and  persoii 
throughout  the  republic.  The  peasant  in  his 
hovel  or  on  the  road  to  market  is  safe  from  mo- 
lestation by  brigand  or  official  authority.  A  force 
of  2,500  gendarmes,  insufficiently  trained  to  cope 
with  the  caco  outbreak  in  1918,  is  now  admirably 
disciplined.  As  its  morale  has  improved,  the 
force  has  become  at  once  more  considerate  and 
more  efficient  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  an  increasing  proportion  of 
the  commissioned  officers  are  native  Haitians, 
those  promoted  from  the  ranks  to  be  supple- 
mented by  others,  graduates  of  the  newly  estab- 
lished cadet  school.  In  brief,  under  the  treaty, 
the  peace  of  the  republic,  the  solvency  of  its 
Government  and  the  security  of  its  people  have 
been  established  for  the  first  time  in  many  years. 

What  Must  Be  Done 

Nevertheless  your  committee  submits  that  the 
American  people  will  not  consider  their  duty 
under  the  treaty  discharged  if,  in  addition  to 
what  has  been  accomplished,  there  are  not  placed 
within  the  reach  of  the  Haitian  masses  justice, 
schools  and  agricultural  instruction.  The  treaty 
itself  makes  no  provision  to  consummate  these 
things,  necessary  to  be  done  for  progress  in 
Haiti.  There  ought  to  be  appointed  a  legal  ad- 
viser to  the  High  Commissioner.  It  would  be  an 
act  of  statesmanship  and  of  comity  on  the  part 
of  our  Government  if  it  would  send  to  Haiti  a 
commission  comprising  a  commercial  adviser,  an 
expert  in  tropical  agriculture  and  an  educator 
of  the  standing  and  special  experience  of  Dr. 
Moton  of  Tuskegee.  Tliere  ought  to  be  a  survey 
of  the  need  and  opportunity  for  industrial  and 
especially  of  agricultural  instruction  and  develop- 
ment in  a  country  which  depends  upon  agricul- 
ture as  its  sole  source  of  wealth.  Cuba  is  as 
exclusively  an  agricultural  country  as  Haiti.  Like 
Haiti,  it  pays  for  its  imports  of  manufactures  by 
exports  of  tropical  agricultural  products.  The 
per  capita  foreign  trade  of  Cuba  is  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  times  that  of  Haiti,  and  the  per 
capita  revenue  greater  in  like  proportion.  Obvi- 
ously, with  continued  peace  and  order,  with  the 
further  building  of  highways  and  trails,  with 
instruction  in  agriculture,  the  wealth,  trade  and 
revenues  of  Haiti  will  increase  very  greatly. 
Your  committee  submits  that  such  an  increase 
in  wealth,  commerce  and  revenue  is  necessary 
to  the  social  and  political  progress  of  the  Haitian 
people.  Although  at  this  time  a  beginning  may 
be  made  in  the  establishment,  of  elementary 
schools  throughout  the  country,  primary  educa- 
tion cannot  be  made  accessible  to  a  majority  of 
the  children  unless  the  wealth  and  revenue  of 
the  republic  are  very  much  increased.  As  wealth 
and  revenues  increase,  schools,  trails  and  high- 
ways may  be  extended,  and  as  thev  are  extended, 
in  turn,  the  revenues  will  be  further  enhanced 
and  so  enable  the  further  development  of  the 
public  services.  At  the  same  time  the  buying 
power  and  the  well-being  of  the  people  will  in- 
crease   as    under    American    guidance   or    control 
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they  have  so  marvelously  increased  in  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  during  the  last  generation.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  your  committee  attaches  impor- 
tance to  the  dispatch  of  a  commission  such  as 
suggested. 

In  this  connection  your  committee  believes  it  to 
be  the  duty  of  the  American  Government  to  ad- 
vise the  Haitian  Government  against  permitting 
foreign  interests  to  acquire  great  land  holdings  in 
Haiti. 

Your  committee  would  point  out  further  that 
as  communications  are  opened  up  and  as  the  peas- 
ants are  secure  in  their  life  and  their  property, 
and  as  each  is  able  to  earn  something  regularly 
from  the  sale  of  his  little  crop,  the  danger  of 
I  evolution  and  banditry  will  diminish.  It  will  be 
possible  progressively  to  reduce  the  force  of  ma- 
rines in  the  territory  of  the  republic  and  ulti- 
mately to  intrust  the  maintenance  of  order  and 
peace  exclusively  to  the  gendarmes.  Your  com- 
mittee believes  that  a  beginning  in  this  direction 
may  be  made  without  further  delay,  and  that  a 
concentration  of  the  marine  force  may  be  begun 
and  that  the  aggregate  number  of  marines  in  the 
territory  of  the  republic  may  be  reduced.  It 
holds,  however,  that  drastic  reduction  of  the  ma- 
rine force,  or  its  early  withdrawal,  would  cer- 
tainly be  followed  by  a  recurrence  of  brigandage 
and  by  the  organization  of  revolutionary  bands. 
The  committee  urges  further  that  in  connection 
with  the  concentration  of 
the  marine  force  in  a 
limited  number  of  posts, 
steps  should  be  taken  to 
put  an  end  to  the  system 
of  militarv  law  under 
which  persons  are  tried 
in  provost  courts  for  of- 
fenses by  the  press 
against  public  order,  or 
for  attacks  upon  the  mili- 
tary and  peace  forces 
within  the  republic. 
These  provost  courts  to- 
day do  not  touch  the 
lives  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  was  doubtless 
necessary  to  establish 
such  courts,  but  it  is  not 
consonant  with  our  de- 
clared purposes  under 
the  treaty  to  continue 
them  indefinitely.  Their 
abolition  is  conditioned 
upon  certain  precedent 
Ftepp,  among  them  a  re- 
form of  the  courts  of 
first  instance.  This  last 
is  urgent  and  important. 

Along  the  lines  sug- 
gested there  can  be  a 
rapid      development 

po- 


Haiti,  moral,  social, 


litical  and  economic,  provided  American  policy 
be  marked  by  continuity  and  by  the  spirit  of 
service.  Not  only  have  certain  American  officers 
and  officials  been  chosen  for  service  in  Haiti  who 
were  unsuited  to  their  task,  but  men  have  been 
transferred  from  responsible  posts  before  they 
could  very  well  have  learned  the  duties  to  which 
they  had  been  appointed.  During  the  six  years 
of  the  American  occupation  in  Haiti  there  have 
been  half  a  dozen  chiefs  of  the  Latin  American 
Bureau,  half  a  dozen  commandants  of  the  forces 
of  occupation,  half  a  dozen  commanders  of  the 
Gendarmerie  d'Haiti.  The  committee  holds  that 
the  reforms  proposed  (and  heretofore  informally 
suggested  to  responsible  officials)  should  be  ener- 
getically carried  out. 

So  much  for  an  American  policy  of  constructive 
service  to  be  rendered  by  American  officials.  On 
the  part  of  the  Haitian  officials  and  the  literate 
element  of  the  Haitian  people  there  must  be  co- 
operation with  the  American  officials.  Haitians 
must  candidly  realize  the  meaning  of  the  unhappy 
events  of  the  last  twenty  years,  and  appreciate 
that  in  collaboration  with  America  under  the 
treaty  Haiti  can  develop  the  wealth  necessary  to 
progress,  provide  for  the  general  education  of  her 
people,  and  establish  a  more  truly  representative 
system  of  government  than  she  has  ever  known. 
There  are  certain  elements  in  Haiti  which  can 
balk  and  perhaps  delay  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  country.  They  can- 
not prevent  it.  They  can 
do  much  to  further  it. 
The  duty  of  patriotic 
Haitians  is  to  uphold 
their  own  Government  in 
effectively  co-operating 
with  that  of  the  United 
States  under  the  treaty, 
and  so  hasten  the  day 
when  Haiti  may  stand 
alone.  The  alternative  to 
the  course  herein  sug- 
gested is  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  American 
support  and  the  aban- 
donment of  the  Haitian 
people  to  chronic  revolu- 
tion, anarchy,  barbarism 
and  ruin. 

Y'^our  committee  deems 
it  wise  to  defer  the  re- 
port upon  the  Dominican 
Republic  in  view  of  the 
negotiations  happily  to 
begin  between  the  State 
Department  and  the 
Dominican  leaders  look- 
ing to  the  termination  of 
the  military  government 
in  Santo  Domingo. 
MEDILL  McCORMICK, 
TASKER  L.  ODDIE, 


Harris  <{•  Ewing) 

MEDILL    McCORMICK 
United     States    Senator    from    Illinois,     who 
headed  the  special  committee  sent  to  investi- 
gate  charges    ag-ainst   the    American    occupa- 
tion of  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo 
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CANADA'S  FOURTEENTH 
PARLIAMENT 

By  Madge  Macbeth 

The  advent  of  a  third  party,  the  Progressive,  in  Canada — Person- 
ality of  its  sponsor — Eleven  clergymen  and  one  woman  on  the 
floor  of  the  House — A  bachelor  Prime  Minister 


IT  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  fourteenth  Parliament  of 
Canada  has  contributed  anything  melo- 
dramatic to  the  history  of  nations.  There 
has  been  no  one  question  before  the  House 
which,  like  the  Manitoba  School  bill  or  the 
closure  on  the  naval  debate,  roused  the  en- 
tire country  to  such  a  pitch  of  excitement 
that  people  snatched  the  "  specials "  as 
they  came  off  the  press  and  then  shrieked 
approval  or  anathema  as  the  daily  news  re- 
acted upon  their  political  creeds.  The 
drama  has  been  rather  dull  in  the  new 
S12,000,000  theatre  of  the  people. 

There  are,  however,  several  striking  fea- 
tures that  make  this  Parliament  conspic- 
uous. First,  it  marks  the  advent  of  a  real 
third  party  into  Canadian  politics — the 
Progressive  Party.  In  1896,  it  is  true, 
there  was  a  sporadic  movement  (confined 
entirely  to  the  Province  of  Ontario), 
known  as  the  Patrons  of  Industry,  which 
managed  to  elect  some  thirteen  representa- 
tives to  the  House.  But  after  a  brief  term 
they  succumbed  to  the  inevitable  fate  that 
shadows  the  ill-starred  number,  and  are 
as  an  inaudible  tinkle  compared  with  the 
clarion  note  struck  by  the  Progressives. 
When  a  body  of  electors  can  come  to  the 
Legislature  with  a  numerical  strength  con- 
siderably greater  than  that  shown  by  the 
official  Opposition,  the  political  baptismal 
font  must  be  prepared  for  the  christening 
of  a  real  new  party. 

T.  A.  Crerar,  father  of  this  lusty 
infant,  is  two  years  the  junior  of  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  leader  of  the  Opi- 
position.  His  boyhood  was  spent  on  the 
parental  farm  in  Manitoba,  sixty-odd 
miles  from  a  railway,  and  at  nineteen 
he  abandoned  farming  for  school  teaching. 
The  farmers'  co-operative  movement  had 
in  him  a  staunch  supporter  from  its  in> 


ception,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  Mr. 
Crerar  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  Grain  Growers,  which  office  neces- 
sitated a  residence  in  town.  Although  op- 
posed to  the  Conservative  Party,  his  loy- 
alty to  the  empire  during  the  tense  days 
of  the  war  expressed  itself  in  his  joining 
the  Coalition  Government  in  1917  as  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  under  Sir  Robert  Bor- 
den, That  personal  advancement  and  ma- 
terial gain  have  little  attraction  for  him 
is  evidenced  by  his  rejection  of  the  tempt- 
ing post  of  Opposition  Leader  and  its  at- 
tached salary  of  a  Cabinet  Minister,  when 
the  Liberals  came  into  power  on  the  6th 
of  last  December. 

For  the  first  time  in  Canada's  history 
eleven  clergymen  sit  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  a  fact  that  encouraged  the  public 
to  expect  a  leavening  effect  upon  the  ses- 
sion's legislation.  Of  these  eleven,  two 
may  be  said  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
fourth  or  labor  party — the  Rev.  J.  S. 
Woodsworth  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Irvine.  Mr. 
Woodsworth  is  a  purely  Canadian  prod- 
uct. His  ally,  Mr.  Irvine,  is  an  old  coun- 
tryman. During  the  Winnipeg  labor  trou- 
bles of  1919-20,  Mr.  Woodsworth  was 
charged  with  criminal  libel  uttered 
through  the  columns  of  The  Strike  Bulle- 
tin and  arrested;  but  the  charge  was 
dropped.  His  experience  in  social  work 
is  so  wide  among  the  foreign  population, 
especially  in  North  Winnipeg,  where  it  is 
said  that  at  the  last  election  eighteen  lan- 
guages were  spoken,  that  he  was  engaged 
by  the  Governments  of  Manitoba,  Saskatch- 
ewan  and  Alberta  to  make  a  report  upon 
the  conditions  existing  among  them.  The 
result  of  his  investigations  was  presented 
in  so  fearlessly  accurate  a  form  that  his 
employers  had  not  the  courage  to  print 
the  full  report!     In  the  December  election 
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Mr.   Woodsworth  polled  almost  as  many 
votes  as  his  four  competitors  combined. 

Never  until  this  session  has  a  woman 
found  her  way  into  the  Federal  house,  and 
it  is  appropriate  that  Miss  Agnes  Mac- 
Phail  should  adorn  the  crown  of  the  Pro- 
gressives. Her  vision  is  not  quite  so  hroad 
as  that  of  many  older  parliamentarians, 
probably  because  her  early  environm"nt 
was  narrow.  A  village  "  school-marm  " 
in  a  typically  rural  hamlet,  she  came  to 
Ottawa  as  the  local  oracle  of  the  constit- 
uency, and  it  is  small  wonder  that  her 
non-sympathizers  saw  in  her  attitude  an 
effort  to  guide  the  minds  of  the  electors 
as  she  had  guided  those  of  her  country 
pupils.  Nevertheless,  she  is  deeply  sin- 
cere, and  outspoken  beyond  the  hopes  of 
popularity.  Her  maiden  speech  on  the 
enfranchisement  of  women  of  alien  birth 
was  the  precursor  of  a  series  of  speeches 
both  in  the  Commons  and  elsewhere,  and 
Miss  MacPhail  is  not  without  the  knack 
of  epigrammatic  utterance.  She  has  latelv 
said  that  "  the  Liberals  were  false  to  a 
true  policy,  and  the  Conservatives  true 
to  a  false  policy,"  thereby  implying  that 
the  Progressives  will  be  true  to  a  true 
policy! 

At  the  impressive  ceremony  which  every 
member  tries  conscientiously  to  attend — 
the  line-up  before  Colonel  Cameron,  House 
of  Commons  accountant,  who  doles  out  the 
year's  stipend  of  Dominion  officials — Miss 
MacPhail  created  a  sensation  by  refusing 
to  accept  more  than  the  $2,500  which  has, 
until  recently,  been  the  honorarium  of  Fed- 
eral politicians.  At  the  session  of  1921 
the  members  had  generously  voted  them- 
selves an  extra  $1,500,  and  this  sum  Miss 
MacPhail   declined. 

Another  noteworthy  feature  is  that  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Canada 
a  bachelor  is  Prime  Minister.  The  Right 
Hon.  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  King  was 
a  romantic  figure  even  before  the  last 
election  returned  his  party  to  power.  A 
grandson  of  the  illustrious  William  Lyon 
Mackenzie  who,  with  Louis  Papineau  and 
a  band  of  patriotic  zealots,  defied  the 
constituted  autocracy  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  in  1837  and  fled  from  the  country 
and  found  a  refuge  in  the  United  States, 
he  strode  through  the  gradations  of  var- 
sity student,  graduate  student,  cub  re- 
porter, editor.  Deputy  Minister  and  Min- 


ister (of  a  department  he  had  virtually 
created) — onward  and  eastward  to  China. 
At  Shanghai,  where  he  was  sent  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament  as  one  of  the  British 
Commissioners  on  the  Anti>Opium  Com- 
mission, he  began  a  long  and  successful 
career  as  Commissioner,  investigating 
problems  ranging  from  the  disputes  of  the 
Bell  Telephone  employes  to  the  causes  of 
the  anti-Asiatic  riots. 

He  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  with  which  he  was  as- 
sociated for  several  years,  and  on  one 
conspicuous  occasion  served  its  interests 
by  attending  a  miners'  ball  with  no  less 
a  person  than  young  John  D.  Rockefeller 
himself.  Today  he  is  never  seen  on  the 
ballroom  floor,  though  it  cannot  be  for 
the  reason  that  the  carking  cares  of  State 
deaden  Terpsichore's  call.  The  Right 
Hon.  Arthur  Meighen,  as  Premier,  never 
lost  an  opportunity  to  lend  his  wiry  form 
to  the  rhythm  of  the  jazz. 

There  is  one  branch  of  the  legislative 
machinery  that  has  shown,  in  this  first  ses- 
sion, unprecedented  activity.  That  ancient 
and  honorable  adjunct  of  the  Senate 
known  as  the  Divorce  Committee  has  been 
grieviously  overtaxed.  "  Acts  for  Relief  " 
have  been  so  numerous  that,  during  the 
dying  days  of  Parliament,  batches  of  third 
readings  have  been  glibly  run  through  at 
the  rate  of  one  per  minute! 

The  Senate  has  made  amendments  to 
the  Narcotics  and  Noxious  Drugs  act  and 
to  the  Canada  Temperance  act,  which  have 
an  important  international  effect  in  con- 
trolling the  traffic  in  drugs  and  liquor 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
In  the  Commons  two  of  the  most  conten- 
tious subjects  have  been  the  establishment 
of  a  Wheat  Board  and  the  question  of 
freight  rates  between  the  eastern  and 
western  provinces.  The  Wheat  Board  was 
enacted  in  a  compromise  form,  the  west- 
ern members  after  determined  opposition 
agreeing  to  accept  a  modified  board  which 
could  come  into  being  only  through  con- 
current legislation  on  the  part  of  various 
local  Governments  in  the  prairie  country. 

Fierce  dissension  arose  between  the  Pro- 
gressives, the  Government  and  the  Con- 
servatives over  the  freight  rates.  A  pact 
known  as  the  Crows'  Pass  Agreement  was 
entered  into  in  1897,  under  the  terms  of 
which  freight  rates  between  the  east  and 
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west  were  reduced  on  grain  and  a  large 
list  of  domestic  commodities.  With  the 
advent  of  the  war  the  agreement  was  sus- 
pended until  July  6,  1922.  The  Progres- 
sives desired  the  revival  of  the  pact  in  its 
entirety;  the  Government  wished  the  sus- 
pension continued  for  at  least  another 
year,  and  the  Conservatives  desired  the 
agreement  abrogated  and  the  question  of 
rates  left  to  the  Railway  Commission  of 


Canada.  The  committee  reported  in  favor 
of  the  suspension,  "  except  in  respect  of 
grain  and  flour,  for  one  year  from  July 
6,  1922,  with  power  to  the  Government  to 
suspend  for  a  further  period  of  one  year, 
if,  in  its  judgment,  the  then  existing  con- 
ditions justify  the  same."  This  recommen- 
dation was  adopted,  and  an  act  was  passed 
giving  legislative  effect  to  the  committee's 
report. 


CANADA'S  SELF-DEFENSIVE 
TARIFF  POLICY 


[Period   Ended   June   10,    1922] 


IN  concluding  a  four  weeks'  debate  on 
Canada's  new  fiscal  budget  in  Parlia- 
ment on  June  12,  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
W.  S.  Fielding,  maintained  that  the  policy 
of  the  Government  was  not  a  protectionist 
policy,  but  a  revision  of  the  tariff  down- 
ward in  such  a  way  that  business  would 
not  be  disturbed.  Mr.  Fielding  assured 
Parliament  that  the  Government  was 
strongly  in  favor  of  reciprocity  with  the 
United  States. 

He  feared  Canada  had  lost  a 
golden  opportunity  by  rejecting  the  com- 
pact of  1911,  but  added:  "  If  at  any  mo- 
ment our  American  neighbors  are  prepared 
to  meet  us  in  the  spirit  of  1911,  we  are 
ready  to  discuss  the  matter  with  them,  with 
a  willingness  to  make  a  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement so  long  as  we  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  Canada,  just  as  we  did  in  1911." 
Turning  to  his  visit  to  Washington,  the 
Finance  Minister  said  that  Canada  must 
perforce  look  to  Rritain  rather  than  the 
United  States  for  trade  at  the  present  time 
in  view  of  the  tariff  walls  erected  against 
her  by  her  neighbor  to  the  south:  hence 
increased  preference  in  customs  duties  on 
goods  from  Rritain.  Rut  this  attitude,  he 
said,  was  merely  one  of  self-defense  and 
in  no  wise  implied  the  lack  of  a  wish  to 


establish  friendly  and  better  trade  relations 
with  the  United  States. 

The  need  of  additional  farm  labor  in 
Saskatchewan,  owing  to  the  vast  acreage 
of  new  land  gone  under  the  plow  with  the 
influx  of  settlers  along  the  transcontinental 
lines  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways, 
prompted  the  Provincial  Government  in 
co-operation  with  the  Federal  Department 
of  Immigration  to  import  workers  from 
Holland.  The  men  are  not  picked  up  pro- 
miscuously, but  are  carefully  examined  as 
to  their  qualifications.  Only  those  fitted 
for  agricultural  pursuits  and  for  a  high 
type  of  citizenship  are  selected.  Farmers 
who  want  the  Holland  workers  and  who 
will  assume  proper  responsibility  in  con- 
nection with  their  future  are  provided 
with  comprehensive  application  forms  by 
the  Saskatchewan  Rureau  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustries. 

A  sharp  fall  in  Canadian  foreign  trade 
was  featured  in  returns  for  the  year  ended 
March  31,  but  the  United  States  remained 
Canada's  best  customer.  Thus,  exports  to 
the  United  States  were  valued  at  $288,- 
152,041,  as  compared  with  $525,198,321 
in  the  year  previous,  and  imports  from  the 
United  States  were  $503,776,863,  against 
$812,331,823  for  the  same  period. 


SHALL  CONSTITUTIONAL 
GOVERNMENT  ENDURE  ? 

By  Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  LL.D. 

General  Counsel  of  the  Anti-Saloon   League   of  America 

The  purposes  and  methods  of  the  main  Association  Opposed  to 
Prohibition — What  the  legalizing  of  light  beer  and  wine  would 
mean — A  challenge  of  lawless  elements  aimed  against  the  Con- 
stitution and  orderly  government 


WHEN  the  right  of  a  self-governing 
people  to  enforce  its  own  laws 
enacted  by  the  orderly  processes 
of  government  is  challenged,  the  conflict 
raust  be  without  quarter  until  the  law  and 
its  enforcement  are  masters  of  the  field. 
More  than  thirty  national  liquor  organiza- 
tions now  challenge  the  right  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  make  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment operative  and  the  laws  enacted  pur- 
suant thereto  effective.  In  the  primaries 
in  Pennsylvania  on  May  16  the  outlawed 
liquor  interests  had  the  eff'rontery  in  cer- 
tain Congressional  districts  to  send  out  a 
communication  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Liquor  Dealers'  Association."  Congress- 
inan  Clyde  Kelly  of  the  Thirty-third  Penn- 
sylvania District  described  it  as  follows: 

In  my  own  district  I  saw  the  power  of  the  out- 
laws and  the  power  of  the  people.  The  Allegheny 
County  Liquor  Dealers'  Association,  whose  very 
existence  is  an  insulting  challenge  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  of  this  country,  officially  endorsed 
my  opponent  and  supplied  him  with  large  sums 
of  money  levied  from  license-holders  and  boot- 
leggers. Seventy-five  thousand  dollars  was  ex- 
pended and  every  method  known  to  polecat 
fighters  was  brought   into   use. 

Mr.  Kelly  represents  the  greatest  indus- 
trial district  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  miners,  steel 
workers  and  other  laboring  people.  He 
was  renominated  on  the  Republican  ticket 
by  a  majority  of  11,900,  and  by  a  vote  of 
3  to  1  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  se- 
cured all  of  the  votes  for  Congress  on  the 
Prohibition  Party  ticket.  The  result  in 
this  great  labor  district  clearly  shows  that 
laboring  men  do  not  consider  beer  the 
dominant  issue  in  these  Congressional  pri- 
maries. 


The  leading  organization  in  this  fight 
against  the  national  prohibition  amend- 
ment and  the  national  prohibition  act  is 
the  ''  Association  Against  the  Prohibition 
Amendment"  or,  as  it  is  called  more  brief- 
ly, the  A.  A.  P.  A. 

Purpose  and  Meaning  of  the  A.  A.  P.  A. 

The  purpose  and  meaning  of  this  organ- 
ization leading  the  fight  against  prohibi- 
tion is  set  forth  in  all  its  communica- 
tions as  follows: 

1.  The  repeal  of  the  National  Prohibi- 
tion Enforcement  Code. 

2.  To  permit  each  State  to  place  its  own 
construction  upon  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment and  to  enact  whatever  measures  it 
may  desire  for  its  enforcement. 

3.  To  legalize  the  sale  of  beer  and  light 
wine. 

This  program,  if  put  in  operation,  would 
nullify  the  clear  purpose  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment.  This  amendment  to  the  Con* 
stitution  gave  Congress  the  authority  and 
placed  upon  it  the  responsibility  of  adopt- 
ing legislation  to  enforce  the  constitutional 
provision  relating  to  prohibition.  To  re- 
peal this  law  would  leave  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment without  any  authority  to  enforce  a 
plain  provision  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
said  concerning  this  amendment: 

The  first  section  of  the  amendment,  the  one 
embodying  prohibition,  is  operative  throughout 
the  entire  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States, 
binds  all  legislative  bodies,  courts,  public  of- 
ficers and  individuals  within  those  limits,  and  of 
its  own  force  invalidates  every  legislative  act, 
whether  by  Congress  or  by  a  State  Legislature 
or  by  a  territorial  Assembly,  which  authorizes 
or  sanctions  what  the  amendment  prohibits. 

The    second    section    of    the    amendment    does 
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not  enable  Congress  or  the  several  States  to  de- 
feat or  thwart  the  prohibition,  but  only  to  en- 
force it  by  appropriate  legislation. 

Chief  Justice  White,  in  his  opinion  [R. 
I.  vs.  Palmer,  253  U.  S.,  350],  said: 

As  the  prohibition  (amendment)  did  not  de- 
fine the  intoxicating  beverages  which  it  pro- 
hibited, in  the  absence  of  anything  to  the  con- 
trary it  clearly,  from  the  very  fact  of  its  adop- 
tion, cast  upon  Congress  the  duty  not  only  of 
defining  the  prohibited  beverages,  but  also  of 
enacting  such  regulations  and  sanctions  as  were 
essential  to   make  them   operative  when   defined. 

In  spite  of  the  plain  language  of  the 
Constituti(»n  and  the  declaration  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  this  anti-prohibition  or- 
ganization insists  upon  the  repeal  of  the 
law  to  enforce  it.  To  take  away  the  ma- 
chinery with  which  the  Constitution  is  en- 
forced is  as  reprehensible  as  the  violation 
of  the  law  itself. 

The  second  part  of  this  "  wet "  organi- 
zation's program  is  to  allow  each  State  to 
pass  its  own  code,  and  to  let  that  be  the 
law  of  the  land  in  that  Commonwealth. 
We  would  then  face  the  situation  where 
the  Constitution,  which  is  paramount  to 
all  State  laws,  would  be  non-enforceable 
because  a  *'  wet  "  State  would  pass  no  law, 
or  one  that  would  not  enforce  the  amend- 
ment. In  other  words,  this  nullification 
scheme  would  allow  the  wet  States  to  re- 
main wet  and  the  dry  States  dry.  We 
would  be  just  where  we  were  before  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  was  adopted.  No 
one  who  believes  in  supporting  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  having 
it  enforced  con  consistently  subscribe  to 
this  program  to  make  the  Eighteenth 
[Amendment  inoperative  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Light  Wine  and  Beer 

The  immediate  objective  of  the  liquor 
interests,  openly  declared,  is  to  legalize 
light  wine  and  beer,  which  would  make 
Federal  prohibition  non-enforceable.  This 
would  mean  the  return  of  breweries  and 
wineries,  with  a  complete  system  necessary 
for  distribution.  The  beer  traffic,  with  its 
attendant  political  corruption,  represented 
the  principal  part  of  the  outlawed  liquor 
traffic.  Its  reinstatement,  therefore,  would 
bring  back  most  of  the  evils  which  were 
prohibited  by  the  Eighteenth  Amendment. 


Congress  adopted  the  definition  of  one- 
half  of  1  per  cent,  in  the  Volstead  act 
because  the  experience  in  the  States  that 
had  adopted  prohibition  had  clearly  dem- 
onstrated that  a  higher  percentage  made 
efficient  prohibition  enforcement  impos- 
sible. Thirty-four  States  have  adopted  a 
definition  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent, 
or  less;  seven  States  have  adopted  the 
standard  in  the  Volstead  act  by  reference. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
in  an  opinion  delivered  by  Justice 
Brandeis,  recently  declared:  "  The  decision 
of  the  courts,  as  well  as  the  action  of  the 
Legislatures,  make  it  clear  *  *  *  that 
a  rigid  classification  of  beverages  is  an 
essential  for  *  *  *  effective  prohibi- 
lion  of  intoxicating  liquor.  A  test  often 
used  *  *  *  is  whether  it  contains  one- 
half  of  1  per  cent,  by  volume."  The 
court  then  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Government  would  have  the 
same  difficulties  in  enforcement  as  the 
States,  and  referred  to  the  definitions  of 
over  thirty  States  which  have  as  strong  or 
stronger  definitions  than  the  Volstead  act. 
The    court    then     said:  "It    is    therefore 


*  that  the   defini- 


tion provided  by  the  Volstead  act  was  not 
an  arbitrary  one." 

Beer  and  wine  proposals  have  been  re- 
pudiated by  State  Legislatures  and  by 
referendum  votes  in  every  State  in  which 
the  question  was  submitted,  including 
States  like  Ohio,  Michigan,  Washington 
and  Colorado.  Experience  proves  that 
honest  enforcement  is  impossible  when 
handicapped  by  such  amendments. 

The  courts  have  repeatedly  declared 
that  wine  is  intoxicating  liquor.  It  there- 
therefore  cannot  be  legalized  under  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment.  To  permit  a  2.75 
per  cent,  beer  under  the  Federal  law  would 
not  legalize  it  in  the  States  that  have  pro- 
hibited such  a  beer  by  State  law.  We 
would  have  in  other  States  a  variety  of 
standards  that  would  encourage  lawless- 
ness and  result  in  chaos. 

The  election  of  a  Congressman  com- 
mitted to  a  program  to  weaken  the  national 
enforcement  code  means  the  non-enforce- 
ment of  national  prohibition.  In  the  thret 
States  that  have  no  State  enforcement  code 
in  effect  it  means  nullification  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment.  In  the  States  that 
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have  State  prohibition  codes  it  will  en- 
courage lawlessness  by  encouraging  the 
wets  in  their  attack  on  State  prohibition 
laws.  Seventy-eight  United  States  Senators 
and  the  majority  of  Congressmen  come 
from  States  that  prohibit  even  1  per  cent, 
beer.  They  cannot  consistently  vote  against 
the  standard  of  enforcement  which  experi- 
ence proved  to  be  necessary  in  their  own 
States. 

The  Challenge 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
been  confronted  with  a  challenge  by  the 
foes  of  law  enforcement.  This  group  de- 
liberately plans  to  elect  members  of  Con- 
gress who  will  destroy  the  laws  necessary 
to  enforce  national  prohibition,  even 
though  they  must  take  an  oath  to  support 
the  Constitution  before  they  can  qualify  as 
Congressmen  and  United  States  Senators. 
Some  435  Congressmen  and  35  United 
States  Senators  will  face  the  attack  of  these 
organizations  pledged  to  make  law  en- 
forcement a  farce  in  the  United  States. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  Congress  have 
stood  loyal  to  their  oaths.  They  will  be 
the  objects  of  the  most  unpatriotic  attack 
ever  made  upon  public  officials. 

The  following  is  a  sample  of  the  vitriolic 
attack  of  the  A.  A.  P.  A.  upon  the  Vol- 
stead act: 

The  Volstead  law  is  visionary,  unnecessarily 
drastic,  ineffective,  and  blasphemous.  No  ap- 
propriations of  public  money  can  possibly  be 
large  enough  to  provide  for  even  a  semblance 
of  enforcement.  It  has  made  lawbreakers  of  a 
large  proportion  of  our  population,  and  is  help- 
ing to  create  a  nation  of  liars,  sneaks  and 
hypocrites.  The  illicit  liquor  traffic,  with  its 
.  new  types  of  crimes  and  criminals,  is  a  result 
of  it.  It  fosters  drugs  and  dope.  It  is  a  de- 
parture from  the  principles  of  liberty  laid  down 
by  our  fathers,  and  is  an  unwarranted  invasion 
of  personal  rights.  Its  failure  is  breeding  a 
disrespect  for  all  law  in  the  minds  of  our  people — 
a    serious   national    menace. 

The  Manufacturers'  Record,  one  of  the 
great  business  journals  of  the  United 
States,  said  recently  concerning  this  dec- 
laration : 

Either  that  is  an  outrageous  slander  upon  the 
American  people,  or  it  is  an  admission  that  the 
American  people  are  so  absolutely  lawless  that 
law  which  has  been  passed  cannot  be  enforced 
even  by  the  power  of  the  National  Government. 
That  teaches  anarchy — rank,  red  bolshevisitic 
anarchy — and  it  means  that  *  *  *  men, 
over  their  own  names,  say  that  this  country  has 


not  the  power  to  enforce  a  law  after  it  has 
brought  that  law  into  existence!  It  means  that 
this  Government  is  so  weak  and  powerless  that 
criminal  lawbreakers  are  superior  to  the  Govern- 
ment! It  means  that  these  gentlemen  who  have 
signed  the  statement  practically  are  giving  their 
approval  to  lawbreaking,  and  are  encouraging 
the  lawbreakers  by  saying  to  them  that  the 
Government  has  no  power  to  enforce  its  laws, 
and  must  on  that  account  repeal  them.  It  is  a 
cowardly  surrender  to  the  criminals. 

If  the  temperance  forces  could  drive  the 
liquor  traffic  from  the  field  when  it 
was  solidy  entrenched,  they  can  prevent 
it  from  retaking  the  trenches  by  the 
same  sustained,  organized  effort.  By 
sworn  testimony  it  was  proved  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  that  the  national 
liquor  organizations  boycotted  dry  busi- 
ness men,  blacklisted  dry  politicians,  sub- 
sidized the  press  as  far  as  possible,  sub- 
sidized individuals  to  speak  for  personal 
liberty  and  State  rights  in  defense  of 
liquor,  stole  millions  from  the  Government 
by  false  tax  returns  to  corrupt  politics,  and 
were  disloyal  to  the  Government  when  it 
was  facing  the  supreme  test  of  preparation 
for  war.  If  the  moral  forces  of  the  nation 
could  dislodge  that  kind  of  a  foe,  they  can 
hold  the  trenches  from  being  retaken  by 
the  same  sustained  organized  effort  that 
secured   prohibition. 

Each  State  primary  adds  new  evidence 
that  there  is  no  appreciable  demand  for  a 
beer  and  wine  or  other  weakening  amend- 
ment to  the  National  Prohibition  act. 
Nominations  have  been  made  in  Oregon, 
South  Dakota,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Pennsyl- 
vania, North  Carolina,  Iowa,  North  Dakota 
and  Minnesota.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
candidates  for  Congress  have  been  nomi- 
nated by  each  of  the  major  parties,  and 
United  States  Senators  also  in  Florida, 
Iowa,  Pennsylvania,  North  Dakota,  Minne- 
sota and  Indiana,  There  is  only  one  in- 
stance in  all  these  districts  where  a  dry 
Congressman  or  Senator  has  been  defeated 
by  a  wet  candidate,  and  that  is  in  the 
Peoria  district  in  Illinois.  There  will  be 
a  hard  fight  made  by  the  drys  to  defeat  the 
wet  Republican  candidate  and  elect  the 
Democratic  candidate  ori  a  platform  of 
loyalty  to  the  Constitution.  In  at  least 
four  Congressional  districts  wet  Congress- 
men have  been  replaced  by  dry  candidates 
in  the  primaries  of  the  dominant  party. 
In  Florida  and  North  Carolina  every  Con- 
gressman who  has  supported  national  pro- 
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hibition  was  renominated.  In  Oregon  the 
primary  election  was  held  on  May  19. 
There  was  only  one  contest,  and  that  in 
the  Portland  district.  Three  candidates 
were  openly  against  any  weakening  of  the 
Volstead  act.  One  candidate  made  his 
campaign  on  a  beer  and  wine  platform. 
Out  of  42,438  votes  cast,  the  beer  and  wine 
candidate  received  2,214. 

Seventy-eight  United  States  Senators  and 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  House 
come  from  States  where  the  State  law  pro- 
hibits even  1  per  cent  beer.  It  is  both 
futile  and  unfair  for  the  liquor  interests 
to  ask  Congress  to  repeal  or  amend  the 
National  Prohibition  act  as  long  as  the 
States  prohibit  what  they  are  trying  to 
legalize  by  national  law.  The  wets  know 
that  they  cannot  repeal  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  and  so  they  are  using  every 
camouflage  possible  to  prevent  its  enforce- 
ment. The  longer  the  American  people 
consider  this  indefensible  method  of  at- 
tack, the  greater  will  be  the  majority  for 
law  enforcement. 

Issue  Broader  than  Prohibition 

The  issue  which  faces  the  people  of  this 
nation  today  reaches  more  than  the  friends 
of  prohibition.  It  has  its  vital  appeal  to 
every  friend  of  orderly  government.  If 
the  outlawed  liquor  interests  can  defy  the 
Constitution,  it  means  that  the  Government 


itself  fails.  When  red-blooded  Americans 
must  choose  between  defiance  of  law  by  a 
lawless  minority,  and  law  and  order,  there 
will  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  outcome.  The 
whole  history  of  the  liquor  traffic  reveals 
it  as  a  foe  of  orderly  government  and  as 
a  breeder  of  lawlessness.  Patriotic  citi- 
zens have  no  choice  when  they  must  choose 
between  law  enforcement  and  law  defiance. 
Lawbreakers  shall  not  make  lawmakers, 
nor  dictate  who  shall  enforce  the  laws  of 
the  nation.  The  fight  won  for  prohibition 
enforcement  means  that  lawlessness  will  be 
checked  along  every  line,  and  orderly  gov- 
ernment strengthened.  As  Vice  President 
Calvin  A.  Coolidge  so  well  said  recently: 

Wherever  the  law  is  brought  into  contempt, 
wherever  there  is  a  failure  of  its  enforcement, 
wherever  the  constituted  authority  of  government 
fails  to  be  supreme,  wherever  courts  or  juries 
refuse  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  full  re- 
quirements of  their  oaths  of  office,  the  very 
foundation  on  which  all  commercial  relations 
must  rest  is  swept  away.  Those  who  want  to 
see  trade  flourish  must  be  forever  on  the  side  of 
law  and  order  and  justice.  In  the  end  profit- 
able commerce  depends  on  good  citizenship. 

Every  guarantee  of  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  depends  upon  law 
and  order.  Every  personal  and  property 
right  that  every  individual  citizen  has  is 
at  stake  in  this  conflict.  There  can  be  and 
will  be  but  one  outcome  when  American 
citizens  face  this  vital  issue. 


THE  GOLD  OF  CROESUS 


T^  HE  wealth  of  Croesus  has  been  pro- 
verbial  for  nearly  2,500  years.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  of  the 
modern  era  is  that  of  thirty  gold  "'  staters  " 
of  the  coinage  of  Croesus  recently  un- 
earthed by  American  archaeologists  among 
the  buried  ruins  of  Sardis,  the  ancient  cap- 
ital of  Lydia  in  Asia  Minor.  The  coins, 
which  belong  to  the  first  series  of  gold 
coins  ever  minted,  were  struck  off  some 
time  between  561  B.  C,  when  Croesus  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Lydia,  and  546,  when 
he  was  captured  by  Cyrus,  the  King  of 
V^srsia.    They  are  in  excellent   condition. 


showing  plainly  the  lion's  head  and  the 
bull's  head,  which  were  almost  effaced  in 
four  of  the  five  previously  known  speci- 
mens in  the  British  Museum.  The  coins  are 
still  in  the  possession  of  the  finders  at  Sar- 
dis, where,  according  ot  Dr.  Shear,  the 
archaeologist  of  Columbia  University,  they 
will  have  to  remain  pending  a  decision  as 
to  their  ownership.  The  ruins  lie  in  Ionia, 
the  territory  mandated  to  Greece  by  the 
Treaty  of  Sevres,  which  provided  that  in 
the  case  of  such  discoveries  half  should  go 
to  the  museum  in  Constantinople  and  half 
should  be  retained  by  the  finder. 


A  GOOD  WORD  FOR  SANTO  DOMINGO 


By  John  T.  Vance  Jr. 


Deputy  General   Receiver   of    Customs    in    Santo    Domingo,    1913-1920 


To  the  Editor  of  Current  History: 

kN  old  Frenchman  who  had  lived  in 
!\  Sanlo  Domingo  for  forty  years  once 
"^  said  that  the  longer  one  stayed  in 
that  country  the  less  one  knew  about  it. 
There  is  much  truth  in  this  paradox,  as  I 
myself  can  testify  after  having  lived  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  for  eight  years.  And 
yet  a  residence  of  many  years  justifies  one 
in  protesting  against  statements  which  one 
knows  to  be  incorrect  and  misleading. 

Many  things  are  said  about  Dominicans 
which  are  untrue.  On  behalf  of  this  gen- 
erous Creole  race,  who  were  so  hospitable 
to  me  during  my  residence  among  them 
as  an  official  of  the  customs  receivership, 
and  as  a  private  citizen,  I  bespeak  the  in- 
dulgence of  my  fellow- Americans  in  order 
to  correct  some  of  the  statements  of  Dr. 
Carl  Kelsey  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  has  recently  made  a  report  to 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  So- 
cial Science  on  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo. 

Dr.  Kelsey's  report  is  timely,  in  view  of 
the  investigation  that  is  being  made  by  our 
Senate  of  the  complaints  against  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  occupation  and  against 
the  American  Government  for  maintaining 
them  there.  Whether  one  agrees  with  Dr. 
Kelsey  or  not,  one  must  admit  that  he  has 
tried  on  the  whole  to  be  fair,  and  has  not 
hesitated  to  criticise  our  own  Government 
when  he  believed  it  to  be  in  the  wrong. 

He  has,  however,  made  the  mistake  that 
is  too  often  indulged  in  by  foreigners  in 
writing  of  Latin  America,  which  is  to  mag- 
nify unlikeness  to  one's  own  country,  peo- 
ple and  customs  in  too  much  a  spirit  of 
levity.  A  rather  cruel  story  he  tells,  cast- 
ing aspersion  on  the  pigmentation  of  the 
Dominicans,  is  typical  of  our  attitude  in 
general  with  the  Dominicans.  Although 
a  few  of  the  Marines  and  officers  of  the 
corps  have  cultivated  the  society  of  Domin- 
icans, to  a  large  extent  the  forces  of  the 
occupation  have  considered  them  as  re- 
bellious dependents,  and  ostracized  them 
socially.  The  propagation  of  such  stories 
as  the  one  referred  to  tends  to  widen  the 


gulf  that  is  rapidly  growing  between  our 
neighbors  and  ourselves,  even  though  they 
may  make  entertaining  reading  for  thought- 
less Americans. 

Another  error  into  which  Dr.  Kelsey 
falls,  is  in  comparing  the  Government  of 
the  republic  prior  to  American  intervention 
with  the  present  administration  by  the 
United  States.  Is  it  fair  to  the  native  Gov- 
ernments to  say  that,  no  matter  how  badly 
we  have  bungled  matters,  conditions  would 
have  been  worse  under  their  own  admin- 
istration? And  is  it  fair  to  our  own  coun- 
try to  compare  our  attempts  with  those  of 
a  poor,  backward,  strife-ridden  Latin- 
American  republic?  Why  not  compare 
our  record  in  Santo  Domingo  and  Haiti 
with  what  we  did  in  the  Philippines,  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico  in  the  same  length  of  time? 

Other  errors  concern  the  status  of  agri- 
culture, of  health  and  public  sanitation,  the 
institution  of  marriage  and  so  on.  Perhaps 
the  Dominion  farmers  are  not  as  "  up  to 
date  "  as  the  Cuban  or  Porto  Rican  in  cer- 
tain ways,  but  tobacco  is  certainly  planted 
and  cut  every  year;  and  as  to  the  cacao 
and  coffee  plantations,  it  is  well  known 
that  they  compare  favorably  with  planta- 
tions on  the  other  islands  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  It  is  true  that  the  machete  is  widely 
used  as  a  reaping  instrument  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo, but  why  should  the  machete  be  dis- 
paraged? No  tool  has  been  invented  that 
cuts  wood  so  well  in  a  tropical  country, 
and  where  farming  is  done  on  a  small 
scale,  and  where  time  is  cheap,  why  should 
the  Dominican  use  several  tools  to  perform 
especial  tasks?  As  to  health  and  sanitation, 
there  was  much  less  disease  and  poverty  in 
Santo  Domingo  before  the  American  occu- 
pation, the  people  were  far  cleaner,  and 
the  streets  of  their  towns  were  as  clean  as 
the  streets  of  the  average  American  towri 
of  the  same  size.  As  to  marriage,  it  is  mis- 
leading to  say  that  Dominicans  followed 
in  the  pre-occupatiori  days  the  custom  of 
a  double  marriage,  civil  and  religious. 
Marriage  was  not  only  expensive,  but  dif- 
ficult as  well,  owing  to  the  requirements 
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laid  down  by  the  Code  Napoleon,  which  is 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  so-called  com- 
mon-law marriage  and  concubinage,  com- 
bined with  a  high  illegitimate  birth  rate, 
have  prevailed  among  the  poorer  classes. 
These  conditions  have  been  improved  by 
the  Military  Government,  which  has  rec- 
ognized the  church  marriage  as  legal  and 
reduced  the  civil  fees;  many  illegitimate 
children  have  now  been  legally  recognized 
by  their  parents,  and  many  common-law 
spouses  have  been  married  legally  as  soon 
as  they  obtained  the  wherewithal.  The 
statement  that  there  was  no  legal  obligation 
for  parents  to  support  their  children  is 
contradicted  by  Article  203  of  the  Civil 
Code. 

A  more  important  error  lies  in  the  state- 
ment that  the  former  Secretary  of  War, 
Desiderio  Arias,  deposed  President  Jimenes 
and  that  the  American  marines  were  landed 
with  the  consent  of  Jimenes.  There  is  no 
authority  for  that  statement.  It  is  true  that 
there  was  a  disagreement  between  former 
President  Jimenes  and  his  Secretary  of 
War,  but  the  latter  did  not  depose  him. 
The  President  was  at  that  time  under  im- 
peachment by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  Arias  merely  defied  the  President  to 
remove  him  from  his  office  as  Secretary  of 
War.  maintaining  that  such  a  proceeding 
was  illegal  while  the  Chief  Magistrate  was 
on  trial.  It  happened,  then,  that  President 
Jimenes  tried  by  force  of  arms  to  bring 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  terms,  and  these 
hostilities  brought  on  the  landing  of  the 
American  forces.  The  official  words  of 
our  own  American  Minister,  W.  W.  Rus- 
sell, who  said  on  May  22,  1916,  that  the 
forces  had  landed  upon  the  spontaneous 
initiative  of  the  American  Legation  in  or- 
der to  guard  the  legation,  deny  the  alleged 
request  of  the  Dominican  President. 

My  experience  with  revolutions,  and  I 
witnessed  two  in  Santo  Domingo,  was  that 
they  were  generally  harmless  affairs  and 
greatly  exaggerated  in  the  American  press, 
although  business  was  often  interrupted 
and  an  atmosphere  of  uncertainty  per- 
vaded the  country.  Very  few  lives  were 
actually  lost,  however — certainly  not  the 
lives  of  foreigners — though,  to  be  sure, 
much  gunpowder  was  spent.  At  the  time 
of  the  American  intervention  I  was  in  Santo 
Domingo  City  and  living  in  a  rather  ex- 


posed section  during  the  fighting  between 
the  forces  of  the  Dominican  President  and 
his  Secretary  of  War,  and  I  do  not  recall 
seeing  more  than  one  person  who  was 
wounded  in  that  attempt  to  take  the  city 
from  the  Secretary  of  War,  although  I  wit- 
nessed the  assault  on  the  city  by  both 
land  and  sea.  A  great  quantity  of  ammu- 
nition was  expended,  and  some  few  deaths 
occurred,  though  very  few  in  comparison 
with  the  forces  that  were  in  action.  Revo- 
lutions in  Santo  Domingo  and  Mexico  are 
two  entirely  different  things. 

This  internal  strife  had  been  going  on 
intermittently  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
for  many  years,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  people  were  tired  of  it,  even  to  the 
extent,  in  many  instances,  of  welcoming 
the  forces  of  the  United  States  to  establish 
peace,  no  matter  how  sad  they  might  be 
at  the  idea  of  having  their  country  occu- 
pied by  foreign  troops. 

It  was  the  psychological  moment  to  in- 
tervene, if  one  could  ever  agree  with  such 
action.  Their  own  Government  had  not 
paid  salaries  for  several  months,  and  the 
clerks  and  merchants  were  desperate.  Then 
the  miracle  happened.  The  Americans  took 
over  the  finances  of  the  Dominican  Gov- 
ernment and  began  to  pay  salaries  at  once. 
We  gained  at  once  the  good-will  of  the 
people,  but  we  apparently  did  not  appre- 
ciate it,  for  the  next  thing  we  did  was  to 
refuse  to  recognize  the  new  President,  who 
had  been  the  unanimous  choice  of  their 
Congress,  because  he  would  not  execute  a 
treaty  with  the  United  States  whereby, 
among  other  conditions,  the  Dominican 
President  would  have  had  an  officer  of  the 
Marine  Corps  in  charge  of  the  Dominican 
Army,  answerable  only  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Then  our  great  Gov- 
ernment, one  hundred  times  as  large  and 
many  times  as  wealthy  as  little  Santo  Do- 
mingo, stopped  the  payment  of  all  salaries 
of  the  public  employes  and  officials,  with 
the  intention  thereby  of  forcing  the  Presi- 
dent to  accept  our  terms.  What  a  petty 
position  for  a  great  nation  to  assume! 
From  August  until  December,  1916,  the 
school  teachers  and  clerks  with  small  sal- 
aries either  went  hungry  or  discounted 
their  pay  with  the  usurers  by  reason  of  our 
Government's  ultimatum.  With  no  sem- 
blance of  legal  right  or  justice,  we  took 
their  Treasury  and  tried  to  buy  them  with 
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their  own  money.  The  treaty  has  not  been 
signed  to  this  date,  although  we  are  still 
insisting  on  substantially  the  same  pro- 
visions as  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
retirement  of  the  military  Government. 
How  can  we  square  this  action  with  our 
much-heralded  love  of  justice? 

The  illustration  given  is  one  of  many 
that  show  how  our  own  official  actions 
have  welded  the  Dominicans  more  and 
more  strongly  together  in  their  desire  for 
independence.  One  of  the  latest  examples 
was  on  the  occasion  of  a  manifestation  in 
the  capital  city  on  a  Sunday  of  last  July. 
In  this  small  town  of  not  over  27,000 
inhabitants  more  than  5,000  persons 
marched  in  parade  as  a  protest  against  the 
terms  of  the  proclamation  of  evacuation  of 
June  14,  1921,  and  speeches  were  made  by 
Dominican  orators  before  the  residence  of 
the  Military  Governor  and  on  the  plaza. 
It  was  a  most  orderly  demonstration,  and 
there  was  no  thought  of  violence  of  any 
kind  among  the  Dominicans.  The  capital 
is  the  main  headquarters  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  and  an  aviation  camp  is  near  by. 
As  the  parade  marched  up  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal streets  along  came  an  armored  auto- 
mobile manned  by  marines  and  attempted 
to  plow  its  way  through  the  procession. 
This  happened  several  times,  until  finally 
it  looked  as  if  the  marines  were  going  to 
precipitate  a  fight.  But  cooler  heads  pre- 
vailed among  the  paraders.  They  urged 
the  young  bloods  to  stand  any  indignity 
rather  than  to  give  the  forces  a  chance  to 
say  the  Dominicans  had  started  another 
revolution.  And  then  when  the  crowd  had 
finally  arrived  at  the  plaza  and  speeches 
began,  a  fleet  of  five  airplanes  flew  back 
and  forth  over  the  city.  Why,  no  one 
knows,  unless  to  intimidate  the  people. 

How  different  was  the  attitude  of  the 
Military  Governor,  Admiral  S.  S.  Robi- 
son,  on  that  afternoon!  He  replied 
courteously  to  the  Dominicans'  .pecch  of 
protest  delivered  in  front  of  his  residence 
and  very  cordially  invited  some  of  the 
venerable  Dominican  leaders  to  view  with 
him  on  his  piazza  the  parade  as  it  passed 
by.  One  can  only  speculate  on  the  reason 
for  such  a  lack  of  liaison  between  the 
Military  Governor  and  the  Marine  Corps. 

There  are  many  other  instances  of  this 
kind  that  show  the  military  system  in  our 
dealings   with   the   Dominicans   where  the 


case  merely  called  for  diplomacy.  They 
were  not  our  enemies;  we  did  not  covet 
their  country;  and  we  should  have  culti- 
vated their  friendship  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  if  for  no  other  reason.  With  our 
experience  in  Cuba,  it  should  have  been  a 
fairly  easy  matter  to  bring  about  a  rap- 
proachement  between  the  forces  of  occupa- 
tion and  the  people.  Many  of  our  rep- 
resentatives have  been  diplomats  as  well 
as  soldiers.  The  Dominicans  say  that  they 
have  had  very  little  to  complain  of  in  the 
case  of  the  higher  officers,  and  for  many 
of  them  they  have  had  a  real  affection. 
They  know  when  they  are  getting  a  square 
deal,  and  they  do  not  hesitate  to  voice  their 
appreciation.  They  understand  that  the 
private  Marine  has  not  been  at  fault,  but 
they,  as  well  as  the  Marine,  wonder  why 
his  Government  keeps  him  there.  The 
Marine's  viewpoint  is  shown  in  the  story 
that  was  told  during  the  Semafia  Patriotica, 
or  Patriotic  Week,  when  the  Dominicans 
were  collecting  funds  for  their  campaign 
for  independence.  A  Dominican  senorita 
came  up  to  a  Marine  as  he  was  loafing  in 
the  plaza  and  asked  him  to  buy  a  ticket 
to  the  benefit  performance  which  was  go- 
ing to  take  place  that  evening  in  the  Colon 
Theatre.  "  How  much,"  he  inquired, 
"and  what's  it  for?"  She  promptly 
answered  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting the  Americans  out  of  Santo  Domingo. 
"  Gimme  two,"  said  the  Marine,  "  and  I 
don't  care  how  much  they  cost." 

Having  given  our  word  to  withdraw  the 
American  forces  from  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, by  implication  in  the  proclamation 
of  occupation  and  expressly  in  the  proc- 
lamation issued  by  Admiral  Snowden  be- 
fore the  end  of  President  Wilson's  Admin- 
istration, we  should  keep  our  pledge,  and 
not  quibble  too  much  about  the  manner  of 
our  evacuation.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
Dominican  leaders  have  not  been  playing 
politics,  and  using  one  of  our  political 
parties  against  the  other  in  order  to  gain 
advantages,  but  who  can  blame  them  for 
that?  They  are  not  the  only  ones  who 
play  the  game.  Perhaps  they  only  pre- 
tended to  believe  in  the  campaign  utter- 
ances of  President  Harding  and  others,  and 
became  Republicans  for  the  moment,  as 
they  were  all  "  outs  "  trying  to  get  in  at 
the  same  time.  The  Republican  leaders, 
during   the    absence   of   their   party   from 
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power,  repeatedly  showed  great  sympathy 
for  the  Dominicans,  but  upon  regaining 
control  at  Washington  they  have  thus  far 
failed  to  prove  it. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  withdraw  the 
Marines  from  all  ordinary  police  activity 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  They  ought 
to  be  removed  as  far  away  as  possible  from 
contact  with  the  people,  for  their  presence 
among  a  civilian  population  is  the  cause 
of  more  trouble  and  more  anti-American 
sentiment  than  any  other  thing,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  Military  Government 
should  take  place  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  Siberian 
question  at  the  Washington  conference  we 
heard  Baron  Shidehara  assert  that  civil 
disorders  still  demanded  the  presence  of 
Japanese  troops  on  Siberian  soil,  but  Mr. 
Hughes  responded  most  emphatically  that 
foreign  troops  tended  to  increase  local  dis- 
orders rather  than  to  allay  them,  and  ex- 
pressed regret  that  Japan  should  have 
seized  Saghalin  in  reprisal  for  a  massacre. 

Let  us  put  our  own  sermon  into  practice. 
Our  Government  has  for  some  time  sin- 
cerely wished  to  abolish  the  Military  Gov- 


ernment and  to  withdraw  the  Marines  from 
Santo  Domingo.  Our  terms  of  with- 
drawal, however,  have  the  element  of 
duress  attached  to  them.  At  least  while 
the  negotiations  are  going  on  we  ought  to 
obviate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  presence  of 
our  Marines  among  a  civilian  population 
which  even  now  is  not  unfriendly  to  the 
United  States. 

Any  extension  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
in  the  sense  that  we  are  obligated  to 
Europe  to  guarantee  the  stability  of  the 
nation  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  inas- 
much as  we  will  not  let  her  intervene  there, 
is  rather  extreme  in  view  of  the  state  in 
which  Europe  finds  herself  at  this  time. 
If  there  was  ever  a  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world  when  Europe  was  not  thinking 
of  interfering  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
it  is  the  present.  Let  us  rather  stick  to  the 
good  old-fashioned  doctrine  as  interpreted 
by  Roosevelt,  Wilson  and  Harding.  A 
policy  of  intervention  and  internal  regula- 
tion would  lead  us  in  the  end  to  do  that 
which  we  refuse  to  allow  Europe  to  do. 

509    Union    Trust   Building,    Washington,   D.    C, 
June  16,  1922. 


THE  KEYSTONE  OF  AMERICAN  LIBERTY 


T  N  commemoration  of  the  signing  of 
-^  Magna  Charta  by  King  John  at  Runny- 
mede,  England,  June  15,  1215,  a  special 
service  was  held  on  Sunday,  June  18,  1922, 
in  New  York's  imposing  new  cathedral  of 
St.  John  the  Divine.  Three  stones  from  the 
High  Altar  of  the  ruined  Abbey  of  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  upon  which  the  great  charter 
was  said  to  have  been  laid — the  gift  of  the 
Marquis  of  Bristol  to  the  cathedral — were 
unveiled.  George  W.  Wickersham,  Attor- 
ney General  under  President  Taft,  and  the 
Rev.  Howard  C.  Robbins,  dean  of  the 
cathedral,  addressed  the  congregation, 
which  included  representatives  from  the 
English  -  Speaking  Union,  the  Canadian 
Club  of  New  York,  the  Sulgrave  Institu- 
tion and  the  British  Schools  and  Universi- 
ties Club.  The  English-speaking  peoples, 
said  Mr.  Wickersham,  had  enjoyed  greater 
liberties  than  other  peoples  since  the  thir- 


teenth century,  because  they  had  main- 
tained the  principles  of  this  great  thir- 
teenth century  pact.  In  obvious  allusion 
both  to  prohibition  and  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  whose  decisions 
have  been  attacked  recently  by  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  he  declared  that 
impatience  to  this  judicial  restraint, 
when  it  affects  a  popular  desire  or  a  mo- 
mentary interest  of  a  class,  must  not  blind 
the  people  to  the  fact  that  w^ithout  it  there 
could  be  no  security  for  the  rights  of  man 
or  of  any  body  of  men."  Dean  Robbins 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds stones  built  into  the  cathedral  would 
remain  the  symbol  of  "  the  bond  of  com- 
munity of  political  tradition,  the  bond  of 
participation  in  a  great  common  inheri- 
tance of  ordered  freedom,  which  today 
unites  the  free  English-speaking  Common- 
wealths throughout  the  world." 


PROGRESS  ON  GERMAN 
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An  account  of  the  difficulties  which  prevented  the  Bankers'  Com- 
mittee from  arranging  a  foreign  loan  for  Germany— Mr.  Morgan's 
explanation^— Text  of  the  committee's  final  report 


[Period  Ended   July  10,   1922] 


AFTER  the  crisis  of  May  31  was  re- 
f\^  lieved  by  the  German  Government's 
acceptance  of  the  Reparation  Commis- 
sion's demands  it  was  generally  conceded 
that  the  prospects  of  a  satisfactory  repara- 
tion settlement  were  brighter  than  they 
had  been  for  many  months.  (See  July  Cur- 
rent History,  page  658.)  The  commission 
had  found  the  German  reply  on  the  whole 
acceptable  and  had  so  notified  Berlin  on 
May  31 — with  certain  reservations.  Trans- 
lated into  concrete  facts,  the  commission's 
acceptance  of  the  German  reply  meant  that 
the  reparations  demanded  under  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty  and  otherwise  for  the  year 
1922  would  be  provisionally  scaled  down 
to  720,000,000  gold  marks,  payable  as  set 
forth  in  the  commission's  note  of  March 
21,  plus  the  payments  in  kind. 

Attempts  by  the  German  Nationalists 
in  the  Reichstag  to  nullify  the  Govern- 
ment's acceptance  of  the  allied  demands 
met  with  complete  failure,  and  the  Bank- 
ers' Committee  in  Paris,  which  had  been 
called  together  by  the  Reparation  Com- 
mission to  discuss  the  feasibility  of  float- 
ing a  foreign  loan  for  Germany  up  to  at 
least  $1,000,000,000,  and  which,  after  two 
days'  discussions,  had  adjourned  (May 
26)  until  after  Germany  had  replied  to 
the  allied  ultimatum,  was  now  notified 
that  all  was  smooth  sailing.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  committee's  discussions  was 
placed  beyond  dispute  by  the  fact  that 
the  German  Government  made  its  accept- 
ance of  the  Reparation  Commission's  de- 
mands rather  plainly  contingent  on  the 
obtaining  of  an  international  loan.  On 
the  renewed  discussions  of  the  Bankers' 
Committee,  not  only  German  eyes,  how- 
ever, but  French  eyes  were  turned  with 
considerable  anxiety,  though  for  different 
reasons.  The  Germans  based  all  their 
hopes  of  being  able  to  satisfy  their  obliga- 


tions in  the  immediate  future  on  the 
successful  outcome  of  these  discussions. 
The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  feared 
that  the  bankers  would  attempt  to  scale 
down  the  amount  of  reparation,  and  es- 
pecially the  annual  payments  scheduled 
as  due  from  Germany.  This  fear  was  so 
strong  in  Premier  Poincare's  mind  that  on 
June  2  he  sent  to  Louis  Dubois,  the  French 
official  representative  on  the  Reparation 
Commission,  formal  instruction  that  there 
must  be  no  reduction,  or  even  discus- 
sion of  reduction,  should  this  be  suggested 
by  the  Bankers'  Committee  as  necessary 
for  the  flotation  of  a  German  loan,  and 
the  Premier  strongly  defended  this  action 
in  person  in  the  French  Chamber.  The 
importance  of  this  step  was  shown  by  the 
later  developments. 

France's  attitude  placed  the  bank  ex- 
perts in  a  quandary,  and  when  they  ap- 
plied to  the  Reparation  Commission  for  a 
ruling  on  the  conflicting  British  and 
French  instructions,  the  subject  roused  a 
storm  within  the  commission  itself.  The 
issue  was  this:  Should  the  Bankers'  Com- 
mittee be  allowed  to  speak  out  boldly  as 
to  what  steps  it  considered  necessary  for 
a  loan,  or  should  it  be  refused  liberty  of 
discussion  in  all  questions  affecting  the 
uncompromising  French  demands  ?  A  hard- 
fought  battle  developed  in  the  commission 
on  June  6  and  continued  on  June  7.  The 
British  representative,  Sir  John  Bradbury, 
clashed  with  M.  Dubois,  the  French  dele- 
gate, over  the  scope  to  be  given  to  the 
bankers'  discussions,  the  British  view  being 
that  the  committee  should  not  be  limited. 
The  battle  ended  on  June  7  with  the  defeat 
of  the  French  delegate,  the  Belgian  dele- 
gate going  over  to  the  British  view,  under 
the  influence  of  arguments  presented  by 
Roland  W.  Boyden,  the  "unofficial" 
American  observer,  and  the  Italian  dele- 
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gate  falling  also  into  line.  The  French 
delegate  held  to  his  instructions  from  M. 
I'oincare,  but  the  commission  notified  the 
bankers  that  they  had  full  power  of  dis- 
cussion. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  answer  the  Bank- 
ers' Committee  resumed  its  sessions  (June 
7),  but  a  clash  similar  to  that  in  the  Rep- 
aration Commission  at  once  made  itself 
felt.  The  discussions  continued  until 
June  10,  when  the  committee  adjourned, 
after  reaching  regretfully  the  decision  that 
any  loan  was  impossible  in  the  circum- 
stances. When  the  committee  drew  up  a 
final  report  to  this  effect  M.  Sergent,  the 
French  member,  refused  to  sign  it. 

Mr.  Morgan's  Statement 

In  explanation  of  the  formal  report  J.  P. 
Morgan  issued  this  informal  statement: 

When  I  was  invited  by  the  Reparation  Conv 
mission  to  serve  on  the  Bankers'  Committee,  I 
had  some  hesitation  in  accepting,  as  it  appeared 
that  under  the  terms  of  the  reference  I  could 
accomplish  little  more  by  coming  to  Paris  than 
by  cable  advice  from  New  York.  Upon  further 
consideration,  however,  I  felt  that  the  matter 
was  of  such  enormous  importance  to  Europe,  and 
also  to  the  United  Slates  because  of  its  com- 
mercial relations  with  Europe,  that  I  could  not 
well  refuse.  Therefore,  in  the  hope  that  some- 
thing constructive  could  be  arrived  at,  I  came 
purely  as  a  private  citizen,  holding  no  authority 
from  my  Government  to  discuss  in  any  way 
matters  under  its  control,  but  as  a  banker  en- 
gaged in  the  distribution  of  securities  in  the  in- 
vestment markets  of  the  United  States  and  rep- 
resenting those  markets  only  in  so  far  ^.s  their 
condition  might  permit. 

I  explained  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee that  there  is  no  interest  in  the  United 
States  in  a  loan  to  Germany  per  se.  There  is, 
however,  in  my  opinion,  a  growing  appreciation 
in  the  United  States  of  the  fact  that  its  own 
prosperity  is  to  a  degree  dependent  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  allied  nations  and  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  latter  is,  in  a  large  degree,  de- 
pendent upon  the  rehabilitation  of  German  credit. 
I  consequently  believed  ttiat  the  American  banker 
and  investor  conld  be  interested  to  a  substantial 
degree  in  the  purchase  of  German  obligations  if 
two  fundamental  conditions  were  satisfactorily 
established: 

First — Such  a  loan  should  be  at  the  request  and 
would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  allied  nations. 
This  could  be  in  no  way  better  expressed  than 
by  the  active  co-operation  of  the  private  bankers 
of  the  allied  countries  in  the  distribution  of  the 
German  securities  to  their  own  nationals. 

Second — Through  the  technical  security  to  be 
given  by  Germany  and  the  rehabilitation  of  its 
internal  financial  situation,  Germany  should 
clearly  show  a  desire  to  meet  its  obligations,  in 
the  hope  that  by  the  fulfillment  of  these  obliga- 


tions it   could   re-establish   its   credit   as   one   of 
the  commercial  nations  of  the  world. 

Shortly  stated,  therefore,  the  two  fundamental 
conditions  of  American  participation  were,  in  my 
opinion,  unanimity  among  the  lenders  and  the 
establishment  of  the  credit  of  the  borrower. 

Early  in  the  discussions  of  the  committee  it 
became  apparent  that  there  was  a  difference  be- 
tween the  English  and  French  texts  of  the  refer- 
ence from  the  Reparation  Commission  to  the 
Bankers'  Committee.  This  difference  touched  the 
very  root  of  the  matter  in  that  the  French  reading 
definitely  prohibited  the  committee  from  giving 
consideration  to  the  schedule  of  payments  as  now 
determined,  thus  preventing  any  practical  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  basis  upon  which  a  loan 
to  a  potentially  solvent  Germany  could  be  devised. 
The  English  text,  on  the  other  hand,  was  sus- 
ceptible of  a  broader  interpretation. 

The  committee,  however,  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  the  subject  under  consideration, 
rather  than  report  immediately  that  no  loan  was 
possible  under  the  terms  of  the  reference,  asked 
the  Reparation  Commission  to  define  exactly  the 
terms  of  reference.  An  answer  was  received 
which  was  supported  only  by  three  of  the  four 
members  of  the  Reparation  Commission,  the 
French  member  dissenting,  to  the  effect  that  the 
committee  should  discuss  all  questions  which 
might  have  a  bearing  upon  the  general  re-estab- 
lishment of  Germany's  external  credit. 

In  the  meantime,  official  statements  had  been 
made  in  Paris  to  the  effect  that  the  Bankers' 
Committee  Avas  attempting  to  decrease  the  amount 
of  the  German  obligation  to  the  Reparation  Com- 
mission, and  that  this  could  not  be  tolerated  by 
the  French  Government.  The  committee  had 
never  thought,  and  in  this  I  agreed  completely, 
that  it  had  any  power  to  pass  upon  the  sums 
owing  by  the  German  Government,  but  merely 
that  it  had  been  requested  to  advise  the  Repara- 
tion Commission  as  to  a  basis  upon  which  Ger- 
many could  raise  a  loan.  There  had  been  no  dis- 
cussion of  the  capital  amounts  of  reparations, 
but  only  of  a  possible  arrangement  of  the  annual 
payments.  These  annual  payments,  either  in  cash 
or  in  kind,  are  the  only  method  whereby  Ger- 
many can  effect  payment  of  its  just  debts. 

Tn  view  of  the  foregoing,  T  was  forced  to  the 
reluctant  conclusion  that  neither  of  the  con- 
ditions stated  above,  which  I  believe  to  be  essen- 
tial to  a  loan  to  Germany,  could  be  complied 
with  and  that  no  loan  to  Germany  of  the  char- 
acter necessary  in  the  situation  could  be  offered 
to  and  purchased  by  the  American  investor.  As 
it  was  to  advise  on  this  point  alone  that  I  was 
invited  to  serve  on  the  committee  by  the  Repara- 
tion Commission,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  ex- 
plain this  fact  to  the  committee,  as  I  am  not 
competent  and  am  therefore  unwilling  to  advise 
on  matters  which  pertain  solely  to  the  European 
Governments. 

1  am  now  and  shall  continue  to  be  ready  to  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  assist  in  the  solution 
of  the  problems  which  confront  the  economic  life 
of  Europe,  but  I  believe  that  in  so  far  as  such 
problems  depend  for  their  solution  upon  an  in- 
ternational loan  to  Germany,  in  which  the  Amer- 
ican investor  would  take  part,  the  solution  is  not 
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possible  without  a  general  settlement  of  the 
reparations  question  and  only  as  a  part  of  such 
settlement.  Undoubtedly  a  settlement  of  this 
question  involves  the  consideration  and  arrange- 
ment of  many  other  questions  which  must  be 
settled  between  the  Governments  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  unanimity  required  for  the  first 
condition  of  a  loan. 

The  full  official  text  of  the  Bankers' 
Committee  report  will  be  found  at  the  end 
of  this  article.  It  left  the  situation  practi- 
cally the  same  as  when  the  committee  had 
assembled  on  May  24.  The  possibility  of 
a  new  crisis  between  Germany  and  the 
Allies  became  at  once  apparent.  Germany, 
having  based  her  acceptance  on  the  ob- 
taining of  an  international  loan,  now 
stood  in  the  position  of  not  having  accept- 
ed the  May  31  ultimatum.  One  favorable 
feature  was  that  the  German  Government 
was  completely  up  to  date  on  its  reduced 
schedule  of  payments.  The  May  instal- 
ment had  been  ^paid.  The  June  payment 
of  50,000,000  gold  marks  due  on  June  15 
was  also  duly  canceled,  and  it  was  said  at 
this  time  that  the  Germans  would  be  able 
also  to  meet  their  obligation  in  July  and 
August.  Just  what  attitude  France  would 
now  assume  depended  very  much  on  the 
temper  of  the  French  Chamber,  the  atti- 
tude of  Premier  Poincare  and  the  results 
attained  in  Berlin  by  the  Guarantee  Com- 
mittee of  the  Reparation  Commission, 
which  left  Paris  on  June  17  to  take  up  with 
the  German  Government  the  situation 
caused  by  the  failure  of  the  bankers  to 
arrange  a  loan,  and  also  to  organize  the 
control  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
and  of  the  illicit  export  of  capital. 

New  Note  to  Germany. 

The  Reparation  Commission  sent  an- 
other note  to  Berlin  on  June  14.  With 
regard  to  the  subject  of  a  forced  loan,  it 
said:  "The  commission  understands  that 
all  arrangements  will  be  made  in  due  time 
for  receipts  collected  in  this  respect  be- 
fore Jan.  1,  1923,  to  reach  the  minimum 
figure  of  40,000,000,000  marks."  The 
commission's  note  also  asked  for  de- 
tails as  to  the  ways  and  means  with  which 
the  Government  proposed  to  meet  the  def- 
icit on  extraordinary  expenditure  on  the 
railroads  of  nearly  17,000,000,000  and  on 
the  postal  service  of  2,500,000,000.  With 
regard  to  autonomy  of  the  Reichsbank  the 
commission  pointed  out  that  while  the  law 
of   May   25   withdrew   from   the    Govern- 


ment the  right  of  direct  intervention  in  the 
conduct  of  the  operations  of  the  bank,  the 
personnel  of  the  bank  must  also  have  full 
independence  and  that  appointments  and 
salaries  should  be  left  to  the  decision  of 
the  shareholders.  While  not  demanding 
that  a  new  law  be  framed  to  provide  for 
this  further  liberty  of  bank  directors  and 
employes,  the  commission  emphasized 
strongly  that  it  expected  to  see  the  law 
applied  in  accordance  with  its  wishes.  The 
note  then  continued: 

The  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Ger- 
man Government  should  forthwith  take  in  hand 
the  preparation  of  measures  which  will  have  to  be 
introduced  at  a  later  stage  to  re-establish  reason- 
able limitations  of  the  right  of  issue  of  the  bank, 
and  that  it  should  set  itself  resolutely  to  the  task 
of  applying  them  progressively  as  soon  and  as 
quickly  as  circumstances  permit.  Failing  such 
action,  there  is  great  danger  that  the  sacrifices 
which  the  German  people  are  being  called  upon 
to  make  to  check  expansion  of  the  floating  debt 
will  fail  to  realize  the  end  in  view. 

Inflation  Not  Checked 

In  contrast  with  these  demands,  the 
German  press,  after  another  sharp  fall  in 
the  value  of  the  mark,  began  again  to  ad- 
vocate new  inflation  in  order  to  meet  the 
future  monthly  payments,  this  view  being 
expressed  even  by  papers  which  last  Au- 
tumn had  approved  Chancellor  Wirth's 
statement  that  such  inflation  must  cease. 
It  was  considered  doubtful  if  the  Reichs- 
bank would  have  accumulated  sufficient 
amounts  of  high  currency  foreign  bills  to 
meet  the  July  15  and  Aug.  15  payments. 
Herr  Erkelenz,  the  leader  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  declared  on  June  17  that,  if 
no  alternative  method  could  be  found,  in- 
flation must  continue;  that  being  better 
than  acceptance  of  the  Stinnes  plan  to  de- 
fault and  tolerate  occupation  of  the  Ruhr. 

Chancellor  Wirth  had  his  first  meeting 
with  the  Guarantee  Commission  on  June 
20.  Effective  measures,  he  said,  must  im- 
mediately be  taken  to  stem  the  further  de- 
cline of  the  mark,  unless  all  the  plans  for 
making  reparations  were  to  go  by  the 
board.  His  implication  that  the  Reichs- 
bank might  have  temporarily  to  suspend 
the  monthly  payments  in  order  to  check 
the  downward  course  of  the  mark  created  a 
flurry  on  the  stock  market  on  June  21,  fol- 
lowed by  a  further  fall  of  the  mark.  Dis- 
cussions of  the  Guarantee  Committee  with . 
the  Berlin  Government  continued  into  July. 
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The  additional  reparations  problem  of 
the  payments  in  kind  has,  in  the  last 
months,  undergone  considerable  vicissi- 
tudes. The  special  agreement  reached  by 
M.  Loucheur,  for  France,  with  Dr.  Rathe- 
nau  at  Wiesbaden  dragged  on  for  many 
months  without  ratification.  Meanwhile  a 
new  agreement,  based  on  direct  inter- 
change of  goods  between  German  dealers 
and  French  consumers,  to  apply  on  Ger- 
many's reparations  debt,  was  reached  by 
M.  Bemelmans.  representing  the  Repara- 
tion Commission,  with  representatives  of 
the  German  Government  in  February. 
This  agreement,  in  a  revised  form,  was 
confirmed  on  June  2,  and  approved  by 
the  commission  on  June  16.  It  was  so 
drawn  as  to  enable  the  German  exporter 
to  receive  compensation  direct  from  his 
Government,  such  payments  to  apply  on 
the  reparations  account,  and  was  hailed 
as  an  important  achievement  in  France. 
On  June  18.  however,  the  Minister  of  Lib- 
erated Regions  announced  that  France 
would  not  ratify  this  agreement,  and  had 
decided  to   revert  to   the  Wiesbaden   pact, 


subject  to  the  modifying  protocols  of 
March  15  and  June  8.  (The  right  to 
acceptr  or  reject  the  Bemelmans  agreement 
was  expressly  stipulated  in  Article  2.) 
The  French  Foreign  Affairs  Commission 
was  studying  the  Loucheur-Rathenau  com- 
pact at  the  end  of  June.  The  original 
agreement  was  admitted  to  be  cumber- 
some, but  it  was  stated  that  the  modifying 
protocols  remedied  this  disadvantage  and 
paved  the  way  to  direct  exchanges  as 
under  the  Bemelmans  arrangement. 

At  the  end  of  June,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  new  project  for  payments  in  kind  was 
brought  forward  by  the  French  Minister 
of  Public  Works,  Yves  Le  Trocquer,  who 
advocated  that  great  public  works  in 
France  be  constructed  by  German  labor 
and  material  on  behalf  of  reparations. 
There  was  much  public  approval  of  this 
scheme,  as  reflected  in  the  French  press. 
If  it  goes  through  it  will  have  to  have  the 
approval  of  the  Reparation  Commission, 
becoming  subject  to  the  usual  long  dis- 
cussions and  delays  which  have  marked 
the  \vhole  course  of  the  reparations  ful- 
fillment. 


REPORT  OF  THE   BANKERS'   COMMITTEE 


The  text  of  the  following  report  was  is- 
sued at  Paris  by  the  Bankers'  Committee, 
officially  known  as  the  International  Loan 
Committee,  on  June  10.  when  the  committee 
adjourned  after  deciding  that  an  interna- 
tional loan  for  Germany  was  impossible 
under  existing  circumstances.  The  personal 
statement  of  Mr.  Morgan  in  elucidation  of 
this  report  will  be  found  in  the  foregoing 
pages.  The  report  was  transmitted  to  the 
Reparation  Commission,  from  which  this 
committee  had  received  its  powers.  After 
reciting  the  commission's  original  instruc- 
tions and  citing  the  reply  which  had  given 
the  bankers  full  powers,  the  report  con- 
tinued: 

On  receipt  of  this  reply,  iiulicatinp  that  ihe 
chief  creditor  of  Germany  did  not  desire  'hat 
any  recommendation  shouhl  be  made  wlu'ch 
would  involve  the  possibility  of  new  limitations 
on  Germany's  oblifjations,  the  committee  decided 
that  they  could  not  usefully  for  the  time  being 
continue  their  inquiries  and  that  they  ought  there- 
fore to  confine  themselves  to  furnishing  a  reply 
to  the  question  originally  addressed  to  them, 
taken  in  its  more  restrictive  sense,  and  at  the 
same  time  give  their  reasons  for  this  decision. 


At  the  outset  the  committee  desire  to  make 
their  own  position  clear  beyond  the  possibility  of 
misconception.  The  members  of  the  committee 
were  invited  by  the  unanimous  decision  of  the 
Hepariition  Conunission  to  come  to  Paris  in  or- 
der that  they  might  give  tecbnical  advice  as 
bankers  on  the  conditions  on  which  an  external 
loan  c(.uld  be  raised  by  Germany.  At  no  time 
liave  they  had  the  wish  to  usurp  wider  functions. 

They  fully  realized  throughout  that  their  tech- 
nical advice  once  given  would  constitute  but  one 
factor  in  the  problem  which  was  to  be  solved  by 
the  Reparation  Commission  and  by  the  allied 
Governmenrs  alone.  As  soon  as  they  met,  the 
bankers  of  the  committee  were  unanimous  in 
their  opinion  that  for  various  reasons  they  could 
not  within  the  limits  of  their  terms  of  reference, 
understood  in  their  more  restrictive  sense,  offer 
£)ny  prospect  of  an  external  loan. 

Certain  members,  however,  were  of  the  opinion 
that,  if  the  commission  or  the  Governments  made 
a  more  definite  statement  than  at  present  exists 
regarding  annual  payments  which  they  intend  to 
exact  from  Germany,  such  a  loan  could  be  favor- 
ably considered.  Had  they  received  a  unanimous 
invitation  to  state  what  limitations  of  these  pay- 
ments were,  in  their  opinion,  a  necessary  condi- 
tion ol  external  credit,  these  members  would  have 
been  glad  to  do  so. 

Such  limitations  would,  however,  have  been 
recommended  only  as  conditions  of  a  loan,  if  a 
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]oan  were  desired.  They  would  have  implied  no 
view  as  to  the  amounts  which  the  commission 
could  or  should  enforce  if  the  Governments  were 
conteiit  to  wait  for  the  annual  payments,  without 
mobilizing  them  beforehand  by  a  loan. 

The  commission  or  Governments,  even  if  they 
had  considered  the  opinion  of  the  committee  to 
be  a  sound  one,  would  nevertheless  have  l»een 
perfectly  free  to  decide  that  they  preferred  to 
continue  to  consider  from  year  to  year  the  capac- 
ity of  Germany,  and  to  determine  the  payments 
accordingly. 

In  other  words,  any  figures  mentioned  would 
necessarily  have  represented  an  opinion  not  as  to 
the  probable  maximum  capacity  of  Germany,  but 
as  to  sums  which  the  lending  public  of  the  world, 
forming  its  judgment  amid  all  the  perplexities 
of  the  present  situation,  would  confidently  be- 
lieve would  be  well  within  Germany's  capacity. 

Payments  even  so  cautiously  estimated  would 
still  be  very  considerable.  The  committee  recog- 
nizes that  the  allied  Governments  might  never- 
theless desire,  even  at  the  cost  of  foregoing  the 
loan,  to  retain  full  liberty  to  exact  larger  annual 
sums,  which  Germany's  developing  capacity  might 
later  render  possible.  The  Governments  would 
not  only  have  been  at  full  liberty  to  take  such 
a  decision,  but,  if  taken,  it  would  have  been  in 
no  way  inconsistent  \/ith  the  technical  advice  of 
the  committee. 

If  this  advice  had  been  given,  however,  a  de- 
cision could  have  been  taken  in  the  light  of 
clearly  presented  alternatives.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  committee  were  left  to  consider 
whether  they  could  usefully  continue  their  studies 
in  response  to  the  majority  invitation  of  the  com- 
mission. They  decided  that  for  the  time  being 
they  could  not  do  so,  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  France  is  Germany's  chief  creditor.  In  any 
reparations  problems  her  interests  are  the  most 
important  factor.  The  members  of  the  committee 
had  hoped  that  the  chief  benefit  of  any  advice 
thev  could  have  given  would  have  been  derived 
by  France.  They  are  all  extremely  anxious  that 
no  action  of  theirs  should  injure  her  interests. 
If,  therefore,  France  does  not  now  desire  any  in- 
quiry into  the  more  general  conditions  necessary 
for  the  re-establishment  of  Germany's  external 
credit,  the  committee  do  not  feel  justified  in  un- 
dertaking such  inquiry.  They  are  confirmed  in 
this  view  by  the  consideration  that  in  the  exist- 
ing circumstances  they  could  not  have  profited 
by  the  assistance  of  their  French  colleague. 

2.  As  explained  below,  the  committee  consider 
that  a  favorable  atmosphere  is  essential  to  suc- 
cessful flotation  of  a  loan.  The  known  differ- 
ence of  view  among  the  members  of  the  commis- 
sion as  to  the  limit  of  the  committee's  mandate 
have  for  the  time  being  created  an  atmosphere 
unfavorable  to  such  an  issue.  The  bankers  on 
the  committee  cannot  fail  to  take  into  account 
this  fact,  being  aware  that  if  they  advise  as  to 
the  conditions  of  a  loan  they  incur  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  the 
loan  successful. 

For  the  above  reasons  the  committee  decided 
that  they  must  suspend  their  work  for  the  pres- 
ent, feeling  that  they  were  thus  unable  to  take 
advantage  of  the  majority  invitation  of  the  com- 


mission to  extend  the  scope  of  their  deliberations. 
The  committee  considered  the  problem  presented 
under  the  original  mandate  as  it  was  understood 
in  its  more   restricted   sense. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  present  provisions 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  schedule  of 
payments  remain  unchanged,  is  an  external  loan 
possible,  and,  if  so,  under  what  conditions?  The 
committee  was  confronted  with  the  followin;; 
difficulties: 

(af  It  was  understood  that  the  re-establishment 
of  the  general  credit  of  Germany  is  impossible 
so  long  as  the  lending  public  feel  no  assurance 
that  the  obligations  of  Germany  as  they  are  at 
present  defined  and  as  they  may  be  enforced  are 
within  her  capacity  or  that  her  will  and  intention 
to  meet  them  will  be  maintained.  So  long  as 
this  is  the  position,  an  investor  is  bound  to  be 
influenced  by  the  possibility  that  a  collapse  of 
German  finance  resulting  from  present  uncer- 
tainty may  produce  a  social  upheaval.  It  is,  how- 
ever, difficult  to  find  securities  which  under  such 
conditions  would  be  regarded  as  a  satisfactory 
guarantee  for  a  loan  or,  at  least,  for  any  loan  of 
such  dimensions,  and  for  such  terms  as  to  give 
substantial  relief  to  the  situation. 

Even  first-class  security  like  the  customs,  which 
under  stable  conditions  would  provide  a  sound 
guarantee  for  a  considerable  loan,  might  fail  to 
retain  sufficient  gold  value  if  the  economic  po- 
sition of  Germany  or  her  social  conditions  were 
seriously  disorganized.  Such  possibilities  may  be 
remote,  but  the  investor  in  a  long  dated  note 
naturally  tends  to  envisage  the  worst  rather  than 
the  probable. 

(b)  It  was  stated  that  investors  in  some  of  the 
most  important  countries,  notably  the  United 
Statess  and  Great  Britain,  would  find  no  real  at- 
traction in  a  loan  to  Germany  which  was  not 
calculated  to  promote  the  permanent  settlement 
of  the  reparations  problem.  And  it  is  obvious 
that  even  if  a  loan  could  be  raised  on  the  basis 
of  assigned  securities,  rather  than  on  the  basis 
of  Germany's  general  credit,  it  could  at  best  do 
no  more  than  assure  a  short  respite,  and  there- 
after Germany  would  be  faced  with  her  un- 
diminished reparation  obligations,  with  the  fur- 
ther handicap  that  her  best  securities  would  have 
been  already  mortgaged  for  the  service  of  a  loan. 

In  the  meantime  both  Germany  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  would  have  been  suffering  from 
continued  uncertaintv,  which  in  every  country  is 
a  serious  obstacle  to  economic  recovery.  Thus, 
even  if  such  a  loan  were  possible,  it  would  repre- 
sent at  best  the  payment  of  a  heavy  price  merely 
in  order  to  wait  for  conditions  which  might  be 
more  favorable  for  a  general  settlement. 

(c)  It  was  also  stated  that  investors  in  coun- 
tries which  took  no  part  in  the  war  were  suffer- 
ing severely  from  the  depreciation  of  the  mark, 
partly  because  they  had  invested  heavily  in  marks 
and  partly  because  the  commercial  competition 
of  German  industry  derived  artificial  advantage 
from  this  continued  depreciation,  and  it  was 
stated  that  in  these  circumstances  they  also  would 
feel  no  interest  in  a  loan  which  offered  no  pros- 
pect of  establishing  Germany's  finances  on  a 
stable   foundation. 

(d)  Again    as    regards    France,    it    was    stated 
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that  a  limited  loan  would  encounter  great  dif- 
ficulties, since  only  a  small  proportion  of  it  could 
at  best  return  directly  to  France  as  reparations. 
Realizing  these  and  other  difficulties,  and  feeling 
that  they  ought  not  to  recommend  a  loan  of  which 
they  could  not  confidently  anticipate  a  successful 
issue  in  their  respective  markets,  the  members 
of  the  committee  have  with  great  regret  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  under  the  present  condi- 
tions they  cannot  advise  that  an  external  loan  is 
feasible. 

Having  regard,  however,  to  this  negative  con- 
clusion, the  committee,  while  feeling  unable  to 
accept  the  majority  invitation  of  the  commission 
to  examine  in  detail  the  wider  problem,  consider 
that  they  may  usefully  add  the  following  general 
observations  upon  it : 

(a)  An  essential  condition  of  an  external  loan 
at  any  time  is  that  the  public  should  feel  that 
Germany  is  herself  making  a  real  and  substantial 
effort  to  place  her  public  finances  upon  a  stable 
basis.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that, 
through  the  technical  security  to  be  given  by 
Germany  in  the  rehabilitation  of  her  financial 
situation,  she  should  clearly  show  a  desire  to  meet 
her  obligations,  in  the  hope  that  by  the  fulfillment 
of  these  obligations  she  will  re-establish  her 
credit. 

(b)  A  second  essential  condition  is  that  dealt 
with  in  detail  above,  viz.,  removal  of  the  present 
uncertainty  regarding  reparation  obligations. 

(c)  The  committee  had  before  them  the  state- 
ment that  American  bankers  and  investors  could 
in  these  circumstances  be  interested  in  a  sub- 
stantial degree  in  the  purchase  of  German  obli- 
gations, but  only  if  one  further  fundamental  con- 
dition was  satisfied,  namely,  that  such  a  loan 
should  be  at  the  unanimous  request  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  allied  nations.  This  unanimity 
could  be  in  no  way  better  expressed  than  bv  the 
active  co-operation  of  the  bankers  of  the  allied 
and  neutral  countries  in  the  distribution  of  se- 
curities to  their  own  nationals. 

Among  the  fundamental  conditions  of  Ameri- 
can participation,  therefore,  was  unanimity  among 
the  leaders  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  the 
credit  of  the  borrower. 

(d)  Most  of  the  members  of  the  committee  are 
well  aware  that  any  advice  of  theirs,  while  it 
might  have  assisted,  could  not  in  itself  have  se- 
cured these  conditions.  They  fully  realize,  for  ex- 
ample, that  if  they  recommend  as  an  essential 
condition  of  a  loan  a  limitation  of  Germany's  an- 
nual payments,  the  countries  concerned  in  con- 
sidering the  effect  on  their  financial  situation 
would  necessarily  have  in  mind  their  own  exter- 
nal indebtedness.  They  realize  that  a  solution, 
however  desirable  in  itself,  might,  in  fact,  prove 
to  be  impracticable  unless  it  were  preliminary  to 
other  financial  adjustments. 

The  element  of  uncertainty  which  accentuates 
the  burden  of  Germany's  obligation  is  also  a  se- 
rious factor  in  the  case  of  the  external  public 
debts  of  the  allied  countries.  In  this  connection 
ti»e  committee  desires  to  recall  that  in  consider- 
ing the  conditions  of  the  re-establishment  of  Ger- 
many's general  credit  they  regard  the  certainty 
as  essential;   mere  leniency  in  enforcement,  such 


as   the  commission   may   show   without  modifying 
the  total  obligation,  is  not  sufficient. 

Such  questions,  however,  as  interallied  indebt- 
edness are  outside  their  competence  and  cannot 
therefore  be  discussed  here.  But  the  committee 
cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  consider  any  adjustments  of  reparation  obli- 
gations they  are  bound  to  be  discussed,  and  that 
they  are  among  the  factors  in  the  problem  of  se- 
curing that  desirable  allied  agreement  which  they 
consider  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  a  loan 
to  Germany. 

In  this  connection  they  have  in  mind  the  con- 
sistent principle  contained  in  the  advice  of  econo- 
mists and  financial  experts  since  the  memoran- 
dum submitted  on  Jan.  15,  1920,  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  several  European  countries  and  the 
United  States,  principles  which  were  accepted  by 
the  Brussels  financial  conference  from  September 
to  October,  1920,  and  have  recently  been  endorsed 
by  the  Genoa  conference  of  1922. 

In  conclusion,  if  the  committee  felt  obliged  to 
be  discouraging  as  to  the  prospects  of  a  loan  in 
the  present  position  of  Germany's  credit,  they  de- 
sire to  be  no  less  emphatic  in  stating  their  con- 
viction that,  provided  necessary  conditions  for 
the  revival  of  her  credit  can  be  realized,  substan- 
tial loans  could  be  successfully  floated  in  all  the 
main  markets  of  the  world. 

Purely  financial  conditions  are  now  definitely 
favorable  to  the  issue  of  such  loans,  more  favor- 
able than  at  any  time  since  the  war.  The  com- 
mittee wish  to  assure  the  commission  that  it  is 
their  earnest  desire  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  assist  in  raising  such  loans  if  the  con- 
ditions to  which  they  have  referred  can  be  se- 
cured. They  are  deeply  conscious  of  the  immense 
assistance  to  the  economic  recovery  of  the  whole 
world  which  would  be  afforded  by  a  gradual  con- 
version of  Germany's  obligation  from  a  debt  to 
Governments  into  a  debt  to  private  investors, 
based,  like  other  public  debts,  not  upon  external 
sanctions,  but  upon  the  general  credit  of  the 
debtor  country.  They  believe,  indeed,  that  the 
resumption  of  normal  conditions  between  coun- 
tries and  the  stabilization  of  exchanges  are  im- 
possible without  a  definite  settlement  of  the  re- 
paration payments  as  of  other  external  public 
debts. 

If  at  any  time,  therefore,  the  commission  is  able 
to  repeat  the  unanimous  decision  the  invitation 
which  has  now  been  extended  by  the  majority, 
the  committee  will  be  glad  to  meet  again  and  re- 
sume the  inquiry  which  has  now  been  interrupted. 
They  cannot  conjecture  whether  the  allied  Gov- 
ernments would  be  able  to  accept  the  necessary 
conditions,  but,  if  so,  they  repeat  that  they  are 
hopeful  that  substantial  loans  could  be  raised. 

Finally,  the  committee  desire  to  point  out  that 
in  the  meantime,  and  even  during  the  interval 
between  such  renewed  invitation  and  the  conclu- 
sion ol  subsequent  negotiations,  Germany's  finan- 
cial position  may  obviously  be  threatened  with 
=erious  danger,  and  that  protracted  negotiations 
for  a  large  long-term  loan  might  mature  too  late, 
if  not  preceded  by  immediate  help.  But  if  the 
problem  were  considered  anew  in  the  improved 
circumstances  suggested  and  with  a  real  pros- 
pect   of    an    ultimate    settlement,    the   committee 
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feel  that  the  obstacles  which  at  present  confront 
an  interim  loan  would  probably  not  prove  to  be 
irisuperable. 

With  a  real  hope  of  a  definite  settlement 
within  a  reasonable  period  it  would  be  much 
easier  to  arrange  a  shorter  term  secured  loan  £uf- 
ficienl  to  save  German  credit  from  collapse  dur- 
ing the  period  of  negotiation.  The  committee 
need  scarcely  add  that  they  would  be  glad  under 
these  circumstances  to  give  any  assistance  in 
their  power  with  regard  to  such  a  limited  loan 
as  weil  as  in  regard  to  the  larger  and  more  im- 
portant problem. 

LKON  DELACROIX,  Chairman,  Belgium. 
M.  d'AMELIO,  Vice  Chairman,  Italy. 
J.  PIERPONT  MORGAN,  United  States. 
R    M.  KINDERSLEY,  Great  Britain. 
I.  VISSERING,  Holland. 
G.  BERGMANN,  Germany. 


The  Minority  Finding 

Monsieur  Sergent  is  unable  to  associate  him- 
self with  the  above  conclusions  and  with  some 
of  the  statements  or  suggestions  contained  in  the 
present  report  referring  to  numerous  remarks 
made  by  him  in  the  course  of  the  committee's 
deliberations. 

He  makes,  the  general  statement  that  he  can- 
not, ii:  order  to  promote  a  loan,  contemplate  new 
limitations  in  Germany's  liability  which  do  not 
appear  to  him  to  be  justifiable,  nor  any  diminu- 
tion whatsoever  of  the  rights  of  France  recognized 
by  the  treaty. 

In  agreement  with  the  French  delegate  on  the 
Reparation  Commission,  he  is  of  the  opinion  that 
it  is  not  within  the  competence  of  the  Committee 
of  Bankers  to  inquire  into  modifications  in  the 
obligation  of  the  German  Government  as  defined 
by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and,  in  particular,  in 
the  schedule  of  payments  of  May  5,  1921. 


THE  REVISION  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY 


'X'HE  present  tendency  in  the  United 
States  to  revise  American  history  as 
written  and  taught  in  the  public  schools 
has  recently  been  exemplified  along  totally 
different  lines  in  two  different  sections  of 
the  country.  Much  public  clamor  was 
aroused  in  New  York  by  charges  that  the 
textbooks  used  in  the  schools  were  partial 
to  Great  Britain  in  their  treatment  of  the 
causes  of  the  Revolution  and  depreciative 
of  stirring  events  and  great  colonial  per- 
sonalities. The  New  York  Board  of  Edu- 
cation appointed  an  investigating  com- 
mittee to  sift  these  charges,  and  the  com- 
mittee's report  sustained  the  charges  in 
full,  recommending  revision  of  all  histor- 
ical textbooks  now  used. 

If  the  North  has  been  disturbed  over  al- 
legedly false  accounts  of  the  Revolution, 
the  South,  on  its  part,  has  been  equally  dis- 
pleased by  the  viewpoint  set  forth  by  the 
Northern  textbooks  regarding  the  origins 
of  the  Civil  War.  This  displeasure  was 
strongly  expressed  by  a  report  of  the  His- 
torical Committee  of  Virginia,  submitted 
to  the  United  Confederate  Veterans'  Asso- 
ciation in  Richmond  on  June  21,  1922.  The 
report  made  a  vitriolic  attack  upon  Abra- 


ham, Lincoln,  whom  it  declared  to  be  the 
prime  mover  in  a  great  conspiracy  to  force 
civil  war  upon  the  South.  It  recommended 
that  a  history  book  written  by  Colonel 
Huger  W.  Jackson  of  Curryville,  Ga.,  and 
published  by  Miss  Mildred  Rutherford  of 
Athens,  Ga.,  be  used  in  all  the  schools  of 
the  South.  "  The  young  children  of  the 
South,"  the  report  added,  "  will  now  be 
taught  that  the  South  was  right,  eternally 
right  *  *  *  in  fighting  for  principles 
upon  which  our  glorious  country  was 
founded." 

The  charge  against  Lincoln  elicited  a 
strong  protest  from  many  Northern  histo- 
rians, and  especially  from  Henry  B. 
Rankin  of  Springfield,  111.,  an  octogena- 
rian, who  studied  law  in  Lincoln's  office, 
and  who  has  written  several  books  about 
this  great  and  gentle  personality.  "  Lin- 
coln was  most  essentially  a  man  of  peace," 
said  Mr.  Rankin.  "  He  detested  war.  Dur- 
ing the  war  he  went  with  Seward  and  met 
the  Confederate  Cabinet  and  challenged 
them  to  write  whatever  conditions  of  peace 
they  desired,  except  secession."  The 
charge  of  a  conspiracy  centering  about 
Lincoln  he  denounced  as  false  on  its  face. 
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By  Henry  D.  Thomason 

Colonel    LT.    S.   Army,  Retired 

Why  the  German  people  are  prosperous  commercially  and  in- 
dustrially under  an  apparently  bankrupt  Government — Explana- 
tion of  the  paradox  in  the  low  exchange  value  of  the  mark 


ON  Friday  (day  of  ill  omen),  Aug.  1, 
1914,  Germany  declared  war.  It 
was  a  sad  day  for  Germany.  More 
is  the  pity  that  the  German  people  did 
not  then  recognize  it,  and,  instead  of  fall- 
ing upon  one  another's  necks  and  weeping 
for  joy  on  that  fatal  day  at  the  act  of  an 
egotistical  and  weak-minded  Emperor  and 
his  coterie  of  military  and  other  fawning 
retainers,  did  not  then  and  there  assert 
themselves.  On  the  contrary,  it  required 
more  than  four  bloody  years  of  war  and 
the  cost  of  many  billions  of  treasure  and 
millions  of  lives  before  the  masses  of  the 
German  people  finally  took  the  reins  of 
government  into  their  own  hands  and  dis- 
placed the  leaders  who  had  so  recklessly 
plunged  the  nation  into  war. 

Despite  the  unity  and  enthusiasm  that 
followed  the  declaration  of  war,  it  is  an 
error  to  charge  the  great  mass  of  the  Ger- 
man people  with  the  responsibility.  They 
were  contented,  happy  and  prosperous. 
The  existence  of  such  conditions  gave  con- 
fidence and  rendered  the  people  enthusi- 
astically loyal  and  grateful  to  a  Govern- 
ment that  by  its  thorough  and  systematic 
methods,  combined  with  their  own  indom- 
itable work  and  industry,  had  brought 
about  this  happy  and  prosperous  state. 
They  had  been  accustomed  for  generations 
to  recognize  and  respect  their  leaders,  and 
under  war  hysteria  they  followed  those 
leaders  to  the  bitter  end,  until,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1918,  the  scales  fell  from  their  eyes, 
and  realization  came  to  them  in  the  ulti- 
mate defeat. 

One  thing  must  be  admitted — the  war 
left  them  more  united  as  a  people  than 
before.  That  the  Imperial  German  Gov- 
ernment in  1914  was  concerned  at  the 
rapid  increase  and  popularity  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Party  is  no  secret,  and  this 
had  more  than  a  little  to  do  in  influencing 
a  decision  for  war  in  order  to  unite  the 
people  and  to  inflict  a  crushing  blow  to 


growing  opposition  to  imperial  power  and 
government.  Social  Democracy,  relatively 
a  negligible  quantity  at  the  foundation  of 
khe  German  Empire  in  1871,  when  it 
polled  101,927  votes,  had  progressively  in- 
creased with  each  subsequent  decade,  as 
shown  by  election  returns,  until,  in  1912, 
the  last  election  held  in  the  empire,  this 
political  group  polled  no  less  than  4,250,- 
400  votes.  Not  in  numbers  only  was  So- 
cial Democracy  increasing,  but  alarmingly 
also  in  representation  in  the  Reichstag. 
Vvhere  in  1914  there  were  110  Social 
Democrats  to  58  Conservatives.  This  party 
representation  and  its  followers  were  op- 
posing more  and  more  boldly  the  estab- 
lished forms,  methods  and  policies  of  the 
imperial  Government — an  opposition  man- 
ifested in  no  uncertain  way  upon  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Reichstag  in  1914,  a  few 
weeks  before  the  declaration  of  war,  when 
the  Social  Democrats  ignored  the  time- 
honored  custom  of  rising  and  cheering  for 
the  Emperor  and  remained  seated  and 
silent,  while  the  Conservatives  alone  did 
the  cheering. 

How  different  the  world  would  be  today 
had  the  German  people  as  a  whole  had 
as  clear  a  vision  in  1914  as  in  1918,  and 
had  they  asserted  their  rights  at  the  time 
the  Government  insisted  on  declaring  war! 
Present  chaotic  conditions  throughout  the 
entire  war  confirm  the  truism  that  the  in- 
nocent must  suffer  for  the  guilty.  It  is 
true  that  the  masses  of  the  German  peo- 
ple, especially  the  commercial,  industrial 
and  laboring  classes,  are  suffering  less 
than  the  peoples  of  the  victorious  nations; 
but  the  old  aristocracy,  the  employes  and 
pensioners  of  the  Government,  the  learned 
professions,  and,  in  fact,  all  intellectual 
classes  are  in  actual  want  because  of  the 
serious  depreciation  of  currency  and  the 
excessive  rise  in  prices  caused  by  this  de- 
preciation. 

There  is  still  practically  ho  uneraploy- 
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ment.  The  industrial  plants  are  working 
at  full  pressure,  and  orders  in  many  in- 
stances exceed  capacity.  Apparently  there 
is  no  lack  of  capital  to  increase  output; 
new,  and  in  many  instances  elaborate, 
construction,  both  domestic  and  industrial, 
is  noticeable.  In  short,  go  where  you  will 
— I  speak  from  personal  observation  cov- 
ering a  sojourn  of  nine  months — Germany 
impresses  one  with  the  idea  that  she  is  in 
a  healthy  condition.  Certainly  she  is 
working  hard.  Her  Sunday  and  holiday 
crowds  could  not  be  gayer,  happier  or  ap- 
parently more  prosperous.  The  dance 
halls,  cafes,  restaurants,  theatres,  operas 
and  railroad  trains  are  well  filled — and 
not  by  foreigners,  but  by  Germans.  Not 
the  old  substantial  aristocrats  and  intel- 
lectuals, it  is  true,  for  these  as  a  class  are 
now  too  poor  to  engage  in  luxury  of  any 
sort.  Today  these  remain  apart,  living 
lives  of  extreme  self-denial,  nursing  their 
grievances.  When  necessity  compels  travel, 
it  is  by  fourth-class  railroad  carriage  that 
they  must  fare. 

Looking  at  Germany  from  a  surface 
viewpoint  and  as  a  composite  picture,  and 
comparing  this  picture  of  industrial  pros- 
perity with  present  commercial  and  labor 
situations  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  the  very  natural  query  arises,  after 
all  that  has  been  said  and  done,  who  really 
won  the  war?  Some  one  has  tersely  re- 
marked that  "  Germany  is  the  beaten  vic- 
torious nation." 

And  then  another  query  presents  itself: 
How  is  it  possible  for  such  apparently 
prosperous  conditions  to  exist  in  a  country 
where  money  seems  plentiful,  certainly 
enough  to  purchase  sufficient  raw  material 
in  foreign  markets  to  keep  industry  going 
despite  a  depreciated  currency  and  fluc- 
tuating exchange,  and  to  continue  to  exist 
under  a  Government  admittedly  tottering 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  and  loudly 
proclaiming  before  the  world  that  it  can- 
not meet  the  reparations  and  other  obliga- 
tions imposed  by  the  Versailles  Treaty! 

The  situation  is  certainly  paradoxical. 
TTiere  must  be  a  reason ;  let  us  see  if  it  can 
be  explained.  Also  let  us  see  if  the  con- 
tention of  the  German  Government  that  it 
cannot  meet  its  reparations  obligations  is 
a  sound  one. 

The  first  situation,  a  prosperous  people, 
but   a   poor   and   all  but   bankrupt   Gov- 


ernment, should  not  be  difficult  to  under- 
stand. First  and  most  important  of  all, 
one  must  consider  the  low  value  of  the 
mark.  This,  the  German  Government  main- 
tains, is  due  entirely  to  the  reparation  de- 
mands. This  low  mark  value,  however,  is 
probably  the  principal  factor  in  explaining 
present  industrial  prosperity.  German  in- 
dustry, owing  to  this  low  rate,  is  at  present 
better  employed  than  that  of  any  other 
country.  Because  of  this  low  value,  goods 
are  manufactured  and  marketed  for  foreign 
consumption  cheaper  than  in  any  other 
industrial  country  in  the  world,  and,  as 
every  one  knows,  the  world  buys  where  it 
can  buy  the  cheapest.  This  explains  Ger- 
many's present  prosperity. 

Whether  this  is  a  healthy  and  perma- 
nent prosperity  is  another  story.  The  Gov- 
ernment and  the  most  eminent  economic 
German  authorities  maintain  that  the 
present  industrial  prosperity  is  fictitious, 
and  at  best  but  temporary.  They  insist  that 
German  industry  is  continually  consuming 
its  own  substance,  and  argue  that  an  in- 
dustrial company  paying  a  dividend  of 
20  per  cent,  in  paper  marks  really  repre- 
sents but  one-quarter  of  1  per  cent,  of  its  in- 
vestments originally  made  in  gold  marks; 
or  that  a  dividend  of  100  per  cent,  would 
actually  represent  2  1-2  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  its  investments. 

Low  Currency  and  the  Budget 

Is  the  contention  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment that  it  cannot  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Versailles  Treaty  honest  and  sound? 
This  is  a  still  more  complicated  question. 
The  German  Government  contends  that  the 
fantastic  depreciation,  fluctuation  and  in- 
stability of  the  mark  make  it  impossible 
for  Germany  to  "  balance  her  budget.'' 
Failing  to  accomplish  this,  it  has  been 
severely  taken  to  task  by  the  Allied  Rep- 
aration Commission  and  roughly  criti- 
cised by  French  and  other  allied  powers, 
who,  anxious  to  place  their  own  houses 
in  order,  have  been  looking  for  com- 
pliance with  the  reparation  program. 

The  German  Government  maintains  that 
this  depreciation  of  the  mark  has  had 
catastrophic  effects  on  the  budget.  For 
example,  the  estimates  for  1922  are  placed 
at  265,000,000,000  paper  marks.  Chancel- 
lor Wirth  a  short  time  ago  declared  that 
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BUDGET     ESTIMATES     FOR     1922 

Requirements  of  the  Peace  Treaty 

General     Administration      

Marks. 

Percentages. 

188,000,000,000 
9,500,000,000 
2,300,000,000 
7,100,000,000 
4,700,000,000 
1,900,000,000 
9,200,000,000 

11,200,000,000 
2,000,000,000 

29,800,000,000 

70.7 
3.6 
0.9 
2.7 
1.8 
0.7 
3.5 
4.2 
0.2 

11.2 

100.00 

Economic  and  Cultural  Work 

Social     Burdens     

Army    and    Navy    

Police                    .    .             

Deficit  on  Hailroads  and  Post     

Disabled  Soldiers  and  Pensions   

Contributions   to    Municipalities    

Interest  on  State  Debt      

TotMl            

205,700,000,000 

because  of  the  radical  depreciation  of  the 
mark  since  compilation  of  the  above  esti- 
mate, 45,000,000,000  paper  marks  must 
be  added,  thus  raising  the  estimate  to  300,- 
700,000.000  paper  marks.  The  table  pre- 
sented gives  the  condensed  official  budget 
estimate  for  the  present  year. 

By  reference  to  the  above  table  it  will 
be  noted  that  of  the  sum  total  188,000,- 
000,000  paper  marks  are  estimated  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  leav- 
ing for  administration  and  domestic  needs 
over  77,000.000.000  paper  marks.  In  other 
words,  this  estimate  shows  that  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  the  total  estimates 
goes  for  reparations,  and  one-third  for  the 
necessities  of  government. 

To  return  to  the  unprecedented  situation 
of  an  apparent  prosperity  existing  under 
an  all  but  bankrupt  Government,  it  would 
seem  that  what  in  popular  parlance  is 
sauce  for  the  goose  may  not  be  palatable 
food  to  the  gander.  If  the  contention  of  the 
German  Government  is  correct,  that  the 
stability  and  an  increased  purchasing 
power  of  the  mark  must  be  established  by 
a  long-time  foreign  loan  or  by  a  long 
moratorium,  granted  for  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Peace  Treaty  in  order  to 
balance  the  budget  and  place  Government 
finances  in  order,  then  there  is  great 
danger  that  the  present  industrial  pros- 
perity bubble  may  burst  and  vanish  into 
thin  air. 


The  commercialists  and  industrialists 
actually  fear  this.  Representatives  from  the 
National  (monarchical)  political  party 
and  the  Industrial  political  party  appeared 
before  a  Cabinet  meeting  late  in  June  and 
protested  against  a  foreign  loan  or  an 
agreement  that  the  Allied  Reparation  Com- 
mission should  supervise  the  Government 
finances,  on  the  ground  that  either  situa- 
tion would  suddenly  stabilize  the  mark. 
They  argued  that  if  this  happened,  and 
the  mark  were  stabilized  say  at  250  to 
the  dollar,  the  manufacturers  would  lose 
a  quarter  of  their  foreign  marks.  Should 
it  rise  and  stabilize  at  200  or  150  to  the 
dollar,  big  industry  could  not  compete 
with  British  and  American  goods  in  the 
world  market,  and  distress  and  unemploy- 
ment must  result.  It  would  be  preferable, 
they  declared,  that  the  "  sanctions,"  in- 
volving the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr,  should 
be  accepted  if  it  came  to  this. 

Taxation  to  the  Utmost 

The  charge  is  frequently  made  that  the 
Germans  are  not  paying  the  proportion  of 
taxes  exacted  in  the  United  States,  England 
and  France;  that  the  impost  is  not  so 
heavy;  that  there  is  much  .evasion  of  taxa- 
tion, and  that  it  is  for  these  reasons  that 
the  reparation  obligations  are  not  being 
met.  I  have  been  at  infinite  pains  to  in- 
vestigate, in  so  far  as  my  opportunities 
offered,  the  truth  or  the  untruth  of  these 
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assertions,  and  the  data  and  conclusions 
which  I  present  must  be  taken  for  what 
they  are  worth. 

On  March  30,  last,  M.  de  Lasteyrie, 
the  French  Minister  of  Finance,  pub- 
licly asserted  that,  despite  prosperous 
business  conditions  aggregating  enormous 
profits,  German  industry  and  the  in- 
dividual taxpayer  are  but  lightly  affected 
in  comparison  with  the  burdens  of  French 
taxation.  The  accompanying  tabulation 
based  upon  a  gold  standard  and  taken 
from  German  information  believed  to  be 
reliable  is  presented  in  refutation. 

According  to  the  tax  laws,  on  paper, 
German  taxation  is  burdensome;  there 
need  be  no  question  about  this.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  voluminous  list  of  taxa- 
tion laws  now  ostensibly  in  force  must 
satisfy  any  doubting  Thomas  that  the  law 
intends  the  German  people  to  bear  the 
fullest  burden  of  taxation. 

The  list  begins  with  the  individual  in- 
come tax,  applying  to  all  Germans  in  resi- 
dence, to  foreigners  living  in  Germany 
longer  than  six  months  and  to  all  others 
receiving  incomes  from  German  property 
or  industry,  and  the  rate  varies  from  10 
per  cent,  on  all  small  incomes  to  55  per 
cent,  on  500,000  marks,  55  per  cent,  on 
1,000,000  marks  and  60  per  cent  above 
this  figure.  Then  there  is  the  capital 
profit  tax,  the  corporation  income  tax,  20 
per  cent,  of  the  income  plus  15  per  cent  of 
the  sum  of  the  dividends;  the  property  tax 
for  individuals,  the  first  100,000  marks 
free  from  tax.  250,000  marks  1  per  cent., 
increasing  to  10,000,000  marks  at  10  per 
cent.;  the  property  tax  for  corporations, 
IV2  P^r  cent.;  the  property  increase  tax 
for  individuals  and  corporations  depen- 
dent upon  amounts  varying  from  1  percent, 
to  10  per  cent.;  the  probate  tax  concerning 
inheritance,  legacies  and  donations,  from 
10  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent.;  the  exchange 
tax,  2  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent.;  the  capi- 
tal turnover  tax,  2  per  cent,  for  each  han- 
dler from  raw  material  to  final  consumer, 
which  brings  the  Government  from  7  per 
cent,  to  8  per  cent.  Besides  the  foregoing 
there  is  the  bond  tax,  the  money  market 
tax,  the  insurance  tax,  the  motor  car  tax, 
the  beer  tax,  the  wine  and  alcohol  tax,  the 
lottery  tax,  the  matches  and  tobacco  tax, 
and  so  on. 

In  fact,  if  there  is  anything  untaxed  in 


Germany  I  would  be  glad  to  learn  of  it.  I 
know  I  am  taxed  at  every  turn  in  the  road, 
for  everything  bought  or  consumed.  To 
the  regular  charge  for  a  room  in  a  hotel 
(the  prices  of  which  have  advanced  100 
per  cent,  in  the  last  six  months)  I  pay,  in 
addition,  a  30  per  cent.  "  steur "  (tax). 
In  Bavaria  this  tax  was  60  per  cent. 

By  way  of  digression,  Bavaria  seems  to 
be  operating  independently  of  the  German 
Reich  and  collects  taxes  right  and  left  for 
everything  and  from  everybody,  about  as  it 
likes  and  apparently  without  uniformity. 
This  applies  especially  to  "  Auslander  " 
(foreigners).  I  have  paid  as  many  as 
500  marks  for  the  privilege  of  visiting  a 
Bavarian  town  for  a  week,  exclusive  of  the 
60  per  cent,  room  tax,  and  I  have  known 
others  who  have  paid  higher  rates.  In 
Munich  stores  the  "  Auslander  "  is  frankly 
told  that  for  him  their  prices  are  advanced 
from  100  per  cent,  to  200  per  cent.,  and 
the  theatres,  operas  and  art  galleries 
charge  five  times  the  price  asked  from  the 
German. 

German  custom  duties  are  collected  in 
gold  marks,  and  these  rates  have  recently 
been  raised  on  all  luxuries.  The  beer  tax 
has  been  quadrupled.  The  tax  on  wines  is 
20  per  cent,  on  the  price  of  the  bottle.  In 
short,  the  State  income  from  all  alcohols 
has  increased  500  per  cent.  Another  im- 
portant tax  is  a  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on 
coal,  and  this  has  a  far-reaching  effect  by 
proportionately  increasing  the  cost  on  all 
goods  dependent  upon  coal  for  manufac- 
ture. 

Are  the  Taxes  Evaded? 

On  paper  and  in  accordance  to  law,  it 
would  seem  that  the  German  people  aie 
not  only  adequately  taxed  but  are  endtir- 
ing  all  the  taxation  that  they  can  stand,  but 
on  top  of  this  the  Allied  Reparation  Com- 
mission recently  demanded  of  the  German 
Government  that  an  additional  60,000,- 
000,000  paper  marks  be  levied  in  taxation. 
This  would  seem,  in  accordance  with  Ger- 
man contention,  an  impossible  task.  Severe 
as  are  the  tax  laws,  the  Chancellor  an- 
nounced a  short  time  ago  that  because  of 
the  heavy  reparation  demands  the  revenue 
from  taxation  would  fall  some  90,000,- 
000,000  marks  short  of  the  estimate  for 
the  current  year,  which  deficit  he  hoped 
could  be  covered  by  a  loan. 
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Now  comes  an  important  question:  Is 
the  tax  collected?  Is  the  revenue  accru- 
ing to  the  Government  therefrom  what  it 
should  be?  Or,  as  so  often  charged,  is 
evasion  so  extensive  as  seriously  to  nullify 
the  law  and  thus  defraud  Germany's  cred- 
itors? 

Reference  to  the  tax  law  shows  that 
there  are  numerous  exemptions  and  some 
qualifications;  so  it  is  safe  to  say  that  both 
the  individual  and  the  corporation  avail 
themselves  of  these  opportunities.  The 
possibilities  of  such  evasions  are  enhanced 
by  the  marked  and  radical  change,  ap- 
parent to  all,  that  has  developed  in  the 
German  character  as  a  whole  as  the  result 
of  war  and  post-war  demoralization.  Be- 
fore the  collapse  of  the  German  Empire 
the  citizen  was  most  honest  in  payment  of 
taxes  and  all  personal  obligations.  De- 
frauding was  rare,  and  few  took  oppor- 
tunity to  hide  capital  outside  the  country. 
But  after  the  war  many  far-sighted  Ger- 
mans, especially  "  Schieber  "  (war  profi- 
teers) invested  in  foreign  securities  in 
countries  in  whose  currency  there  had 
been  little  or  no  depreciation  in  order  to 
save  depreciation  of  their  interests  at 
home.  This  desertion  of  capital  was  es- 
pecially noted  after  the  passage  on  Dec. 
31,  1919,  of  a  special  levy  for  property  on 
hand,  amounting  to  65  per  cent. 

The  property  which  a  German  citizen 
owns  abroad  is,  under  German  law,  sub- 
ject to  taxation,  but  as  foreign  banks  are 
not  obliged  to  divulge  the  secrets  of  their 
clients  there  is  no  way  for  the  Reich  to 
know  what  amounts  or  interests  are  thus 
held;  so  that  in  these  cases  the  Govern- 
ment is  practically  at  the  mercy  of  the 
honesty  and  inclination  of  the  individual. 
There  are  new  laws  pending  that  provide 
heavy  penalties  for  hiding  capital  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  country,  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  endeavored  to  negotiate  reciproc- 
ity agreements  for  mutual  self-protection 
with  other  powers;  but  thus  far  Czecho- 
slovakia is  the  only  country  that  has  re- 
sponded. 

In  all  instances  where  it  is  at  all  prac- 
ticable, the  tax  levy  is  made  at  the  source 
of  income,  as  in  the  case  of  the  corpora- 
tion tax,  involving  deduction  from  wages 
and  salaries  by  the  employer.  In  Ger- 
many the  secrecy  of  banking  accounts  is 
not  recognized,  and  the  excise  authorities 


examine  books  and  accounts,  so  that  cou- 
pons can  be  paid  only  after  the  bank  has 
deducted  for  the  Government  the  turnover 
tax. 

It  is  impossible  to  venture  a  rational 
opinion  as  to  just  what  the  percentage  of 
tax  evasion  amounts  to.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  it  is  not  inconsiderable.  Selfish  hu- 
man nature  cannot  be  entirely  altered.  It 
is  safe,  also,  to  say  that  as  the  German 
people  become  more  and  more  settled  and 
accustomed  to  taxation,  and  as  tax  ma- 
chinery improves,  each  recurring  year  will 
show  less  and  less  evasion. 

There  is  good  ground  for  belief  that 
many  attempt  and  succeed  in  evading  the 
full  measure  of  taxation.  I  met  one  of 
this  sort  in  a  railroad  compartment  not 
long  ago — a  manufacturer.  He  explained 
numerous  and  most  ingenious  schemes  for 
evasion.  He  himself  had  tied  up  a  large 
amount  of  paper  marks  in  the  purchase 
of  automobiles  and  auto  trucks,  thereby 
escaping  on  surplus  cash  or  its  investment. 
All  these  autos  were  ostensibly  intended 
for  his  business,  but  the  number  was  far 
beyond  his  business  requirements.  Only 
the  minimum  number  were  placed  in  com- 
mission;  the  excess  were  allowed  to  re- 
main idle,  free  from  wear  and  tear  or 
from  much  depreciation.  The  law  pro- 
vides 20  per  cent,  for  yearly  depreciation, 
fixing  the  life  of  an  auto  at  five  years.  On 
this  manufacturer's  income  return  depre- 
ciation and  repairs  are  deducted  on  all 
his  autos,  used  or  unused.  Thus,  at  the 
end  of  five  years,  with  good  and  practi- 
cally new  autos,  officially  dead,  he  figures 
he  is  just  that  much  ahead. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  high  taxa- 
tion is  a  new  experience  to  the  German 
and  unquestionably  distasteful.  The  suc- 
cessful enforcement  of  law,  including  taxa- 
tion, in  the  case  of  all  democracies  rests 
largely  upon  inherent  honesty  and  popular 
will.  There  are  undoubtedly  evasion  and 
''  doctoring  "  of  income  and  other  tax  re- 
turns right  in  our  own  United  States,  just 
as  we  all  know  there  are  evasion  and  vio- 
lation of  prohibition. 

There  is,  however,  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  present  German  Government 
is  sincere  and  honest  and  doing  all  in  its 
power  to  correct  abuses  and  reduce  tax 
evasion  to  the  minimum.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  tax-enforcement  ma- 
chinery is  of  new  creation,  and  not  run- 
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ning  as  smoothly  or  as  effectively  as  it 
will  later.  This  new  tax  service  is  com- 
posed of  many  thousands  of  new  person- 
nel, who  must  be  given  time  and  training 
in  order  to  arrive  at  maximum  efficiency. 

Reparations  and  Stability 

Considering  the  many  difficulties,  those 
who  have  had  the  best  opportunities  to 
judge  believe  that  the  present  Wirth  Gov- 
ernment is  doing  all  in  its  power  to  meet 
the  reparation  problem.  The  Republic  is 
committed  to  the  "  fulfillment  policy," 
and  unless  pressed  beyond  all  point  of 
endurance  will  be  stable  and  eventually 
make  satisfactory  terms  with  its  creditors. 
But  in  order  to  insure  this  stability  it  must 
be  treated  with  consideration  and  given 
substantial  help.  The  best  interests  of  its 
creditors  can  be  served  only  through  sane 
methods,  similar  to  a  course  usually 
adopted  in  business  circles  toward  an  es- 
tablished firm  in  financial  difficulties,  the 
salvation  of  which  is  essential  to  business 
stability  and  equilibrium. 

Unless  pressed  too  hard  because  of  a 
temporary  lapse  in  the  fulfillment  of  de- 
mands, so  far  as  can  be  foreseen,  the  Ger- 
reparation     demands    will     eventually    in 


some  manner  be  satisfied  and  eventually 
paid.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  unreasonable 
coercive  methods  are  adopted,  there  is 
danger  that  something  will  "  blow  up." 
In  such  an  event  the  monarchists  may  be 
relied  upon  to  do  their  utmost  to  get  an 
inning,  but,  come  what  may,  the  best  in- 
formed believe  that  Germany  has  had  her 
fill  of  a  monarchical  government.  There 
are  some  centres,  such  as  Potsdam,  still 
seething  with  royalist  sympathizers:  like- 
wise spots  in  Bavaria  and  elsewhere,  but 
the  majority  are  on  the  other  side,  and  it 
is  evident  that  the  royalists  are  daily  los- 
ing ground.  They  cannot  put  up  a  solid 
front.  A  small  coterie  are  faithful  ad- 
herents to  the  deposed  Kaiser.  Another 
small,  though  probably  larger,  clique  favor 
the  ex-Crown  Prince.  A  much  larger  fol- 
lowing than  either  of  the  foregoing  favor 
seeing  the  eldest  son  of  the  ex-Crown 
Prince  (Prince  Wilhelm),  a  fine  looking 
youngster  of  16,  on  the  throne,  while  the 
vast  majority  of  royalists  are  opposed  to 
a  Hohenzollern  in  any  form,  and  the  Ba- 
varian royal  house  has  a  large  following. 
It  is  a  case  of  a  small  house  divided 
against  itself,  and  even  if  united,  consid- 
ering the   present  temper   of  the   German 
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people,  the  royalists  need  not  be  seriously 
considered. 

Germany's  Loss  in  Territory 

The  charge  that  Germany  has  paid  noth- 
ing, and  does  not  intend  to  pay  anything, 
cannot  be  substantiated.  That  already  she 
has  paid  dearly  for  her  mad  entrance  into 
war,  a  glance  at  the  loss  of  territory  and 
population  shown  in  the  accompanying 
table  will  demonstrate  convincingly. 

The  above  table  shows  an  approximate 
loss  of  13  per  cent,  of  acreage  and  10  per 
cent,  of  population.  To  this  must  be 
added  valuable  properties,  such  as  rail- 
roads, not  shown  therein.  Add  to  this  the 
surrender  of  Germany's  fleet,  the  loss  in 
shipping,  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
armament,  the  reparation  payments  already 
made  in  gold  marks  and  in  kind,  and  it 
can  then  be  estimated  that  the  war  has 
already  cost  Germany  something  like  100,- 
000,000,000  gold  marks,  and  still  there  is 
more,  much  more,  to  be  paid. 

These  lines  are  written  at  the  end  of 
the  tense  suspense  that  for  weeks  has  held 
all  Germany  in  its  grasp.  May  31  has 
just  passed;   the  sanctions  have  not  been 


applied,  and  there  is  at  least  the  respite 
of  the  Allied  Reparation  Commission's  no- 
tification to  Germany  that  her  promise  to 
pay  and  security  offered  are  for  the  mo- 
ment satisfactory.  The  effect  of  the  Rep- 
aration Commission's  reply  has  had  a 
happy  effect  on  the  German  people.  It  can 
be  felt  in  the  atmosphere.  Added  to  this  is 
the  present  International  Bankers'  Confer- 
ence in  Paris,  to  the  results  of  which  Ger- 
many looks  forward  with  hope  and  op- 
timism. [Since  this  was  written  the  Bank- 
ers' Conference  adjourned  after  deciding 
that  an  international  loan  to  Germany  was 
impossible  under  present  circumstances. — 
Ed.] 

This  article  began  with  the  statement 
that  Friday,  Aug.  1,  1914,  was  a  sad  day 
for  Germany.  The  punishments  for  her 
precipitate  folly  have  only  begun;  for, 
whether  there  be  moratorium  or  no  mora- 
torium, loan  or  no  loan,  modification  or 
no  modification  in  terms  of  the  Peace 
Treaty,  Germany  is  destined  for  years  to 
be  the  financial  slave  of  the  world,  and  in 
more  ways  than  one  must  pay  and  pay 
and  pay,  for,  verily,  "  the  sins  of  the  fath- 
ers shall  be  visited  upon  the  children  even 
unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation." 


BULGARIA'S  CONSCRIPT  LABOR  LAW 


THE  anniversary  of  Bulgaria's  Conscript  Labor 
law  was  celebrated  July  13.  Under  this  re- 
markable experiment,  to  make  up  for  lack  of  in- 
dustrial capital  reserves  with  an  intensive  use  of 
the  people's  labor,  the  State  has  employed  30,000 
conscript  laborers  during  the  year.  For  a  cer- 
tain period  each  year  all  men  from  20  to  50 
years  old  are  liable  to  take  part  in  public  work, 
and  women  from  16  to  50  years  of  age.  On  reach- 
ing the  age  for  work  conscription  they  are  en- 
rolled on  local  lists,  the  local  authorities  being 
empowered  to  call  out  a  proportion  not  exceed- 
ing 40  per  cent,  each  year.  Financial  and  other 
circumstances  restricted  the  first  year's  conscrip- 
tion to  30,000  workers,  but  so  far  as  tested  the 
system  has  operated  successfully.  The  budget, 
under  the  head  of  housing  and  clothing  the 
workers  and  paying  them  standard  wages  for  the 
class  of  work  done,  shows  a  profit  of  over  5,000,- 
000  Bulgarian  leva. 

The  plan  also  proves  of  great  educational  value. 
In  the  country  the  young  people  are  allowed  to 
remain  in  their  own  neighborhoods  and  serve  in 
the  study  of  scientific  farming,  gardening,  fruit- 
growing and  stock-breeding  in  extra  hours.  In 
the  immediate  future  girls  called  out  in  the  towns 
are  to  be  employed  in  Government  departments, 
postal  and  telegraph  offices,  hospitals,  public 
kitchens  and  schools.     The  eight-hour  day  is  the 


maximum,  Sundays  and  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day afternoons  being  free.  A  fortnight's  leave  is 
allowed  for  the  honeymoon  of  girls  who  marry 
during  their  conscription  period. 

The  Bulgarian  Press  Bureau  on  June  21  sent 
to  Le  Temps,  Paris,  an  official  denial  of  false 
reports  alleging  persecutions  of  General  Wran- 
gei's  army  and  of  other  Russian  refugees  in  Bul- 
garia. It  declared  that  all  the  Russian  refugees 
in  Bulgaria  enjoy  the  fullest  liberty,  and  that 
the  Government  looks  after  them  as  well  as  after 
the  Bulgarians.  The  invitation  to  leave  Bul- 
garian territory  addressed  to  some  of  the  higher 
officers  of  Wrangel's  army  was  dictated  only  by 
the  fact  that  a  public  investigation  of  their  activi- 
ties had  established  the  existence  of  an  organ- 
ization working  for  the  profit  of  a  foreign  power, 
thus  endangering  the  order  and  security  of  the 
country.  Considering  the  national  army  of  6,000 
men  insufficient  to  keep  order  and  tranquillity 
in  the  country,  the  Bulgarian  Government  could 
not  permit  such  mixing  in  domestic  politics  by 
the  chiefs  of  an  armed  force  of  over  20,000. 

The  demand  to  proceed  with  the  disarmament 
of  the  Wrangel  army  in  Bulgaria  emanating  from 
the  Council  of  Ambassadors  at  Paris,  was  met, 
but  the  Government  has  been  disinclined  to  expel 
the  disarmed  soldiers  and  thus  expose  them  to 
the  uncertainties  of   a  return  to   Russia. 


THE  HAGUE  CONFERENCE 

Europe^s  attempts  to  effect  a  settlement  with  Russia  again 
frustrated  by  the  Soviet's  refusal  to  pay  foreign  debts  and  return 
nationalized  foreign  property — All  concessions  on  these  points 
refused  unless  other  nations  first  grant  the  Soviet  Government 
large  credits — Failure  of  the  conference 


IHE  conference  called  at  The  Hague  in  Russia  before  the  war,  refused  all  com- 
by  the  five  main  allied  nations  for  promises.  In  this  she  was  supported  by 
the    purpose    of    effecting    a    settle-       France,  who    also    declined    to    sign    the 


ment,  if  possible, 
under  which  the 
Russian  Govern- 
ment would  recog- 
nize Russia's  pre- 
war debts  and  con- 
sent to  satisfactory 
arrangements  r  e  - 
garding  the  restitu- 
tion of  nationalized 
foreign-owned  prop- 
erty, opened  in  the 
Carnegie  Peace  Pal- 
ace on  June  15, 
1922.  Twenty-nine 
nations  were  repre- 
sented. Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  who  had 
fathered  the  confer- 
ence, was  not  pres- 
ent. Several  days 
were  spent  in  pre- 
liminaries. The  first 
joint  meeting  with 
the  Russian  delega- 
tion did  not  occur 
until  June  26. 

T  o  understand 
the  issues  involved, 
some  retrospect  is 
necessary.  The  eco- 
n  o  m  i  c  conference 
at  Genoa  broke  up 


[Scottish  Cartoon] 
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memorandum  trans- 
mitted to  the  Rus- 
sian delegation  as  a 
majority  offer.  The 
Russians  replied  in 
a  lengthy  memo- 
randum on  May  11, 
rejecting  all  the 
allied  conditions. 
Russia,  this  note  in- 
sisted, must  have  a 
large  international 
loan  before  there 
could  be  any  settle- 
ment. In  view  of 
the  unyielding  at- 
titude of  both 
France  and  Bel- 
gium, the  failure  of 
the  Genoa  confer- 
ence, so  far  as  Rus- 
sia was  concerned, 
was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. 

Before  the  Genoa 
conference  ad- 
journed, however, 
Lloyd  George  suc- 
ceeded in  persuad- 
ing both  the  allied 
and     Russian    dele- 


AFTER  THE  HAGUE,  WHAT— AND 
WHITHER? 
LLOYD  GEORGE  in  A.  D.  1940— "  Well, 
we've  exhausted  all  the  European  resorts, 
Raymond.  I've  a  fancy  to  see  Japan  or  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  Have  you  any  sugges- 
tions? " 

POINCARE  (peevishly)—"  It's  all  one  to 
me,  David.  But  what  about  making  Ger- 
many pay?  " 

gations      to      agree 
to  a  new  conference 

on  May  17,  resulting,  so  far  as  any  settle-  at  The  Hague,  to  complete  the  work  of 
ment  with  Russia  was  concerned,  in  com-  Genoa,  if  possible,  by  bringing  Russia  into 
plete  failure.  The  rock  on  which  it  was  the  fold  of  European  comity.  The  plan 
wrecked  was  Russia's  refusal  to  restore  proposed  by  him  of  setting  up  two  sepa- 
foreign-owned  property  in  toto,  on  the  rate  committees, one  including  all  the  allied 
ground  that  such  a  restitution  would  vio-  and  former  neutral  nations  and  the  other 
late  her  communistic  principles  and  in-  purely  Russian,  the  allied  committee  to 
fringe  her  sovereignty.  Belgium,  whose  hold  preliminary  meetings  between  June  IS 
nationals  owned  large  industrial  interests      and  June  26,   and  from  then   on  to  hold 
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joint  meetings  with  the  Russian  delegation, 
was  finally  accepted  after  some  demurring 
on  the  part  of  the  Russians.  So  the  stage 
was  set  for  a  last  attempt  to  liquidate  the 
dangerous  situation  arising  from  Russia's 
continued  isolation. 

Before  the  delegates  assembled  at  The 
Hague  a  small  storm  arose  over  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Russian  memorandum  to  the 
Allies  presented  at  Genoa  on  May  11.  M. 
Poincare,  the  French  Premier,  on  June  2 
sent  a  note  to  the  British  Foreign  Office 
demanding  that  this  memorandum  be  with- 
draw/j,  and  that  the  non-Russian  commis- 
sion chould  elaborate  a  complete  plan  for 
Pr.ssian  reconstruction  before  the  Russian 
relegation  arrived  and  present  it  as  a  vir- 
tual ultimatum.  The  British  reply,  pub- 
lished on  June  11,  rejected  these  demands 
on  the  ground  that  this  declaration  of 
Soviet  principles  had  already  been  super- 
seded by  later  statements.  To  this  France 
replied  on  June  12  that  M.  Poincare  ac- 
cepted the  British  assurance  that  the  May 
11  memorandum  would  go  into  the  dis- 
card, and  abandoned  his  demand  that  it 
be  withdrawn.  With  regard  to  restitution, 
M.  Poincare  saw  no  solution  except  full 
return  of  property,  as  Russia  had  no  means 
to  make  compensation.  France  wished  to 
impose  no  dictation,  but  reserved  the  right 
to  say  under  what  conditions  she  would 
do  business  with  any  country.  The  French 
note  then  cited  the  British  statement  that 
if  there  was  no  settlement  with  Russia  at 
The  Hague  there  would  be  a  rush  con- 
cession hunters,  "  that  is  to  say,  pillage, 
which  foreign  Governments  will  have  no 
power  to  prevent,"  and  added: 

If  the  British  Government  means  by  that  that 
legitimate  owners  can  be  dispossessed  by  others, 
such  spoliation  would  arouse  the  unanimous  con- 
demnation of  civilized  nations,  and  make  impos- 
sible the  resumption  of  normal  relations  with 
Russia.  To  avoid  such  deplorable  consequences, 
•the  nations  that  send  experts  to  The  Hague  ought 
surely  to  agree  on  some  directing  ideas.  If  they 
do  not,  it  is  to  be  feared  the  coming  meeting  will 
not  succeed  any  better  than  that  at  Genoa  did. 

This  exchange  of  notes  was  followed  up 
by  the  decision  of  the  French  Cabinet  on 
June  13  that  The  Hague  discussions  should 
be  removed  from  politics,  and  be  of  a 
purely  technical  character  and  only  ad 
referendum;  in  plain  words,  that  the  ex- 
perts to  be  sent  should  be  stripped  of  any 
power   to    make    decisions    without    refer- 


ence to  their  respective  Governments.  It 
was  made  clear  that  France's  only  motive 
in  sending  this  delegation  was  to  avoid 
isolation.  The  personnel  of  the  French 
delegation,  or  "  mission  d'etude  "  (mission 
of  inquiry),  as  the  French  preferred  to 
call  it,  was  decided  on  and  announced  at 
this  date.     Those  chosen  were: 

Charles  Benoist,  French  Ministei  at  The 
Hague. 

M.  Alphand,  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Property  and  Private  Interests. 

Count  Massigli,  Secretary  of  the  Ambassadors* 
Council. 

M.  Chasles,  Inspector  of  Finance. 

Francois  Poncet,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Study. 

A.  G.  DE  LA  Pradelle,  Profcssor  of  Law. 

The  two  experts  chosen  to  represent 
Great  Britain  had  already  been  announced. 
They  were: 

Edward  Hilton  Young,  Financial  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury. 

Sir  Philip  Lloyd-Graeme,  Director  of  Over- 
seas Trade. 

The    chief    Italian     delegates,     as    an- 
nounced in  Rome  on  June  12,  were: 
Baron  Romano  Avezzano. 
Professor  Francesco  Giannini. 
Count  Vannutelli. 
Count  di  Giura. 
Cavalier  Buti. 

Belgium  was  represented  by 

M.  Cattier, 
M.  Galopin. 

M.    WiTMEUR. 

In  addition  to  these  representatives  of 
the  main  allied  nations,  there  were  dele- 
gates from  the  following  countries:  Aus- 
tria, Bulgaria,  Denmark,  Spain,  Esthonia, 
Finland,  Greece,  Jlungary,  Japan,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Luxembourg,  Norway,  Holland, 
Poland,  Portugal,  Rumania,  Serbia, 
Sweden,  Switzerland  and  Czechoslovakia. 
Iceland  sent  her  declination,  on  the 
ground  that  she  had  no  vital  interests  in 
Russia.  Holland  was  represented  by  M. 
van  Karnebeek,  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

The  personnel  of  the  Russian  delega- 
tion was  as  follows: 

Maxim  Litvinov. 

M.  Krestinsky,  Minister  to  Berlin  and  Com- 
missioner of  Finance. 

M.  SoKOLNiKOv,  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Finance. 

Leonid  Krassin,  Commissioner  of  Trade. 
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The  Uni^  States  was  unofficially  rep- 
resented by  Louis  A.  Sussdorff,  Charge 
d' Affaires  of  the  American  delegation  at 
The  Hague. 

Opening  of  the  Conference 

The  conference,  exclusive  of  the  Rus- 
sians, opened  in  the  large  court  of  the 
Peace  Palace  in  the  afternoon  of  June  15. 
Jonkheer  van  Karne- 
beek  presided  and 
welcomed  the-  dele- 
gates on  behalf  of  the 
Netherlands  Govern- 
ment. Sir  Philip 
Lloyd-  Graeme  re- 
sponded, and  on  his 
motion,  supported  by 
all  the  delegations, 
van  Karnebeek  ac- 
cepted the  Provi- 
sional  Presidency. 


[American  Cartoon] 


The  second  session, 
held  on  June  16,  was 
marked    by    a    fairly 
unanimous      decision 
not  to  seek  a  common 
agreement     on     prin- 
ciples before  meeting 
the     Russians.       The 
British       attitude, 
strongly     backed     by 
the    Dutch     and    the 
Belgians,  was  voiced 
by     the     British     ex- 
pert,  Edward   Hilton 
Young,      and      was      substantially 
"  This     is     a     meeting     of     experts, 
of     statesmen.       We     are     to     deal 
facts,     and     not     with     principles, 
should    merely    prepare    to    discuss 
with  the  Russians." 

The  conferences  then  decided  forth- 
with to  appoint,  in  addition  to  the  gen- 
eral non-Russian  commission,  three  sub- 
commissions  to  deal  respectively  with  Rus- 
sian debts,  private  property  and  credits. 
The  task  of  naming  the  members  of  these 
subcommissions  was  entrusted  to  M.  van 
Karnebeek.  Virtually  all  the  twenty-nine 
nations  had  signified  their  intention  to 
join  the  main  commission.  It  was  M.  van 
Karnebeek's  aim  to  satisfy,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, all  the  smaller  powers,  including  the 
Baltic  nations,  in  the  formation  of  the  sub- 
committees. 


Before  the  conference  assembled  again. 
Premier  Poincare  met  Premier  Lloyd 
George  in  London  (June  19).  Both  Ger- 
man reparations  and  The  Hague  Confer- 
ence were  discussed.  Regarding  the  latter, 
it  was  agreed  between  them  that  the  ex- 
perts should  be  free  to  discuss  with  the 
Russians  all  practical  solutions  of  the 
three  main  problems  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  their 
respective  Govern- 
ments,  and  that  each 
Government  would 
then  be  free  to  take 
what  action  it  deemed 
best. 

Arrangements  for 
the  committees  had 
been  completed  by 
June  21.  M.  van 
Karnebeek  announced 
the  personnel   of  the 
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-Dallas  News 


A  HARD  CASE 


this: 
not 

with 
We 

facts 


non  -  Russian 
commission,  which 
was  headed  by  Dr. 
Patyn  (Netherlands) 
as  President,  and  by 
M.  Cattier  (Belgium) 
as  Vice  President. 
The  Chairmen  of  the 
sub-committees  were 
as  follows:  Private 
Property,  Sir  Philip 
Lloyd-Graeme  (Great 
Britain)  ;  Debts,  M. 
Alphand  (France)  ; 
Credits,  Baron  Avezzano   (Italy). 

The  Russians  arrived  on  schedule  time 
on  June  25,  headed  by  M.  Litvinov,  who, 
in  a  buoyant  mood,  received  the  corre- 
spondents and  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the 
policy  which  Russia  would  follow  in  the 
joint  discussion.  Credits,  he  declared, 
would  be  insisted  upon.  On  this  basis 
alone,  as  explained  at  Genoa,  would 
Russia  consent  to  forego  her  counter-claim 
of  50,000,000,000  gold  rubles  for  war 
damages.  The  question  of  credits  must 
first  be  settled;  then,  and  then  only,  would 
the  Russians  be  ready  to  take  up  the  other 
issues  involved. 

First  Joint  Meeting 

This  attitude  was  persisted  in  by  Lit- 
vinov at  the  first  joint  session,  held  on 
June  27.     He  refused  to  split  up  his  dele- 
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gation  into  subcommittees,  as  the  allied 
commission  desired;  thus  the  Russian  dele- 
gation met  as  a  whole  with  each  allied  sub- 
committee in  alternation. 

The  first  meeting  was  with  the  Subcom- 
mission  on  Credits.  Litvinov  began  with 
an  energetic  demand  that  Russia  be 
granted  credits.  Baron  Avezzano  formally 
asked  him  to  specify  what  money  was 
needed,  and  how  it 
would  be  expended. 
M.  Litvinov  insisted 
that  he  must  first  re- 
ceive assurance  that 
credits  would  be 
granted.  What  Rus- 
sia wanted  was  cred- 
its for  Russian  pur- 
chases abroad,  with 
each  country  guaran- 
teeing payment  to  its 
shippers.  Hilton 
Young,  the  British 
expert,  pointed  out 
that  capital  would  go 
only  where  it  had 
confidence,  and  any 
credits  which  the 
Russian  Government 
might  get  would  de- 
pend on  the  work  of 
the  other  two  com- 
missions ;  in  other 
words,  on  what  the 
Soviet  did  about 
debts  and  private 
property.     This  view 

was  supported  by  France,  whose  represen- 
tative declared  the  Russians  must  state 
(1)  the  purpose  for  which  the  credits 
were  desired;  (2)  the  sum  desired,  and 
(3)  the  guarantees  offered.  Baron  Avez- 
zano then  asked  M.  Litvinov  to  present 
proposals  for  Russia's  reconstruction  un- 
der the  heads  of  transport,  agriculture,  in- 
dustry and  commerce,  setting  forth  what 
was  regarded  as  most  urgent.  Litvinov's 
further  attempts  to  commit  the  conference 
to  a  promise  of  credits  were  again  coun- 
tered by  Hilton  Young,  who  expressed  the 
issue  of  lack  of  confidence  in  plain  and 
uncompromising  words.  Litvinov  gave  up 
the  struggle  temporarily,  and  asked  time 
to  prepare  the  information  asked. 

Litvinov's  meeting  with  the  Subcommit- 
tee  on   Debts   on   June   28   produced   new 


[Dutch  Cartoon] 


Be  Amsterdamme>',  Amsterdam 


A   HOPELESS   TASK 
THE    HAGUE   BIRD—"  How   can    I   hatch 
such  a  thingr?  "    [The  Russian  question] 


clashes.  The  Russian  leader  first  insisted 
that  before  Russia  recognized  her  debts 
she  must  be  assured  that  a  long  morato- 
rium would  be  granted.  Sokolnikov,  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Finance,  had 
declared  the  day  before  that  this  morato- 
rium must  extend  over  a  period  ranging 
from  twenty  to  fifty  years.  Litvinov  pro- 
fessed amazement  at  the  allied  demand  for 
a  detailed  statement 
of  the  Russian  bud- 
get, and  argued  that 
the  Russian  budget 
had  no  relation  to 
Russian  debts.  He 
was  told  that  no 
moratorium  could  be 
intelligently  d  i  s  - 
cussed  until  the  exact 
state  of  Russian  fi- 
nances was  known. 
Litvinov  finally 
yielded  also  in  this, 
and  demanded  time 
to  obtain  the  figures 
from  Moscow,  and 
also  to  supply  the  in- 
formation asked  by 
M.  Alphand  (France) 
as  to  what  Russia  was 
prepared  to  do  in  re- 
spect to  various  debt 
items.  The  subcom- 
mission  then  ad- 
journed to  wait  for 
the  desired  informa- 
tion from  Moscow. 
Litvinov  met  the  third  subcommission 
(that  on  private  property)  on  June  29.  Sir 
Philip  Lloyd-Graeme,  the  Chairman,  asked 
the  Russians  to  state  what  they  would  do 
in  respect  to  the  restitution  of  foreign- 
owned  and  now  nationalized  property.  He 
quoted  Leonid  Krassin,  the  Bolshevist  For- 
eign Trade  Commissioner  (who  had  not 
yet  arrived  at  The  Hague),  as  saying  that 
90  per  cent,  of  all  foreign-owned  property 
could  be  restored.  [This  statement  was 
later  denied  by  Krassin.]  He  asked  the 
Russians  not  to  inject  discussion  of  politi- 
cal principles,  but  to  confine  themselves 
to  facts.  Litvinov's  reply  aroused  a  small 
storm.  Russia,,  he  said,  welcomed  the 
prospect  of  any  fair  settlement  that  in- 
cluded extensive  credits.  He  wished,  how- 
ever, to  make  it  plain  that  the  Soviets  did 
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not  renounce  their  political  principles,  and 
that  any  concession  they  now  made  would 
be  made  for  expediency  only.  Lloyd- 
Greame  replied  sharply  that  such  declara- 
tions were  not  calculated  to  inspire  confi- 
dence. He  was  backed  strongly  by  the 
French,  Belgian  and  Italian  members,  and 
Litvinov  sought  to  palliate  the  effect  of  his 
statement,  declaring  that  it  had  been  taken 
more  seriously  than  he  intended.  The  sub- 
commission  asked  from  Litvinov  formal 
proposals  as  to  what  Russia  wouFd  do,  and 
asked  that  these  proposals  deal  with  two 
main  categories  of  private  property :  (  ' 
industrial  and  commercial  enterprises, 
such  as  engineering  work,  textile  factories, 
public  utility  work,  mines,  timber,  banks, 
etc.;  (2)  immovable  property,  such  as 
lands,  houses,  buildings,  forests,  trade  and 
private  debts.* 

Rt  ssia\s  Rfj'ly  On  Credits 

On  June  30  Litvinov  met  the  Credits 
Commission  again,  and  presented  the  for- 
mal statement  on  credits  which  it  had  re- 
quested. According  to  this  statement, 
Russia  wanted  credits  in  foreign  currencies 
and  loans  up  to  3,224,()0(),()00  gold  rubles 
—a  total  of  Sl,612,000.000— made  up  of 
the  following  items:  transport,  1,050,000,- 
000  gold  rubles;  agriculture,  924,000,000 
gold  rubles;  industries,  750,000,000  gold 
rubles;  miscellaneous  commercial  credits, 
.300,000,000  gold  rubles,  bank  credits, 
200,000,000  gold  rubles.  All  these  items, 
taken  together,  said  Litvinov,  represented 
Russia's  minimum  necessities.  She  did  not 
ask  for  the  whole  sum  at  once,  but  pro- 
posed that  it  be  spread  over  three  years, 

♦Declaring  tJiat  the  qu(\stion  of  the  return 
of  private  property  to  foreigners  would  be  the 
gieatest  obstacle  to  agreement  at  The  Hague, 
as  it  had  been  at  Genoa,  the  Moscow  Izvestia 
late  in  June  printed  tables  showing  the  total  of 
foreign  capital  invested  in  Russia  up  to  Janu- 
ary, 1917,  viz.,  2,242.974.000  gold  rubles.  Ex- 
cluding investments  in  Poland  and  Latvia,  the 
total  for  the  present  Russia  was  2,007,305,500 
gold  rubles.  Of  this  sum  78.5  per  cent,  was  held 
by  the  Allies,  including  the  United  States;  3G.1 
per  cent,  by  Germany  and  Austria,  and  5.4  per 
cent,  by  neutrals.  The  value  of  French  property 
was  (i84, 089,700  gold  rubles;  of  German  property, 
317,475,500  gold  rubles;  of  Belgian  property. 
311,812,400  gold  rubles;  of  United  States  prop- 
erty, 117,750,000  gold  rubles.  It  is  thus  made 
plam  that  the  French  and  Belgian  property 
combined  make  up  nearly  half  the  total  amount. 
More  than  half  the  total  is  invested  in  mining 
and  metal  industries.  The  Izvestia  declared 
that  if  restitution  were  made,  it  would  mean 
that  the  Russian  people  would  have  to  pay  out 
four  and  a  half  quintillions  of  rubles  in  paper 
inoney. 


[English   Cartoon] 


John  Bull,  London 

THE  REALITY  BEHIND  THE  HAGUE 
CONFERENCE 

THE  MONEY  CHANGERS—"  For  the  third 
and  last  time,  gentlemen,  this  magnificent 
Buzzofsky  Morgenstein  libebelt— is  there  any 
bid   for   it?  " 


[American  Cartoon] 


—Dallas  News 
HE  WON'T  BE  HAPPY  TILL  HE  GETS  IN 
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[Italian    Cartoon] 


—11    420,    Florence 

THE    GREATEST   RESULT   OF   GENOA 
ITALIAN  PUBLIC—"  I  have   paid   all   the 
expenses  of  the  show,  and  in  return  I  have 
had    the    satisfaction    of   hearing   Teh  itch  erin 
cry,    '  Long  Live   Italy  '  !  " 


although  more  than  one-third  would  be 
needed  in  the  first  year.  The  sum  asked 
for  was  to  be  granted  as  a  direct  credit  to 
the  Moscow  Government,  and  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  other  credits  requested, 
which  were  to  facilitate  private  trade  with 
Russia  under  Government  guarantee.  One 
of  the  items  given  was  for  $100,000,000 
cash  to  enable  Russia  to  establish  at  least 
a  partial  gold  standard  for  an  issue  of  new 
currency.  The  total  sum  demanded — $1,- 
612,000,000 — may  be  compared  with  the 
$1,000,000,000  demanded  by  the  Russians 
at  Genoa,  a  demand  which  broke  up  that 
conference. 

Both  the  French  and  Belgian  delegates 
characterized  this  new  demand  as  fantastic. 
Litvinov  and  Sokolnikov  retorted  that  if 
the  Russians  did  not  get  the  money  they 
needed,  there  would  be  small  probability 
that  the  allied  nations  would  collect  on 
what  they  claimed  was  due  to  them.  This 
remark  aroused  resentment,  and  Hilton 
Young  then  adjourned  the  session,  declar- 
ing that  future  discussions  must  be  con- 
fined to  facts. 


[German  Cartoon] 


—KladderadatscTi,  Berlin 

A  GERMAN  GIBE  AT  FRANCE 

How  can  one  cure  the  wounds  of  Europe  if 

one  leaves  the  sword  sticking  in?    [Poincar6 

standing  on  the  hilt] 


Enormous  Budget  Estimates 

Further  sessions  were  suspended  until 
July  4.  On  that  date  the  Russians 
again  met  with  the  Subcommission  on 
Debts,  and  presented  the  information  on 
the  Russian  budget  which  had  been  re- 
quested. The  estimates  ran  into  trillions 
of  rubles,  the  basis  of  one  gold  ruble  being 
figured  at  1,200,000  paper  rubles.  The 
total  expenses  of  the  budget  from  January 
to  September,  1922,  reach  1,132,000,000 
gold  rubles.  The  revenues  which  the 
Soviets  expect  to  receive  reach  a  total  of 
990,000,000  gold  rubles,  leaving  a  deficit 
of  142,000,000  gold  rubles.  Large  esti- 
mates are  made  on  a  new  income  tax  to  be 
put  into  effect  only  in  the  Fall  of  the  pres- 
ent year,  and  to  be  collected  largely  in  po- 
tatoes and  wheat.  The  following  facts  are 
given:  In  1921  the  Russians  expended 
16,700,000,000,000  paper  rubles,  and  is- 
sued 16,375,000,000,000  new  currency;  in 
other  words,  98  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of 
running  the  Government  was  met  by  the 
printing  press.  For  the  first  four  months 
in  this  year,  the  expenses  reached  130,- 
000,000,000,000  paper  rubles,  and  104, 
000,000,000,000    of    new    paper.      Some 
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250,000,000,000,000  new  paper  rubles 
have  been  issued  in  1922.  In  the  month 
of  June,  alone,  the  Soviets  issued  85,000,- 
000,000,000  rubles  —  20,000,000,000,000 
more  than  in  May,  and  seven  times  as 
many  as  in  January.  The  figures  showed 
that  there  now  exists  a  circulation  of  270,- 
000,000,000,000  paper  rubles,  eighteen 
times  as  many  as  in  January.  The  Rus- 
sians, in  their  covering  letter,  estimated 
only  a  20  per  cent,  deficit  to  be  met  by 
new  paper  issue,  but  the  actual  figures 
given  showed  that  the  expenditures  in 
June  were  130,000,000,000,000  rubles,  and 
the  money  issue  85,000,000,000,000,  or  53 
per  cent.  These  budget  figures,  which 
were  presented  by  Sokolnikov,  were  re- 
ceived with  amazement. 

Two  meetings  of  the  Russians  with  the 
Subcommission  on  Private  Property  were 
held  on  July  4,  at  both  of  which  an  ener- 
getic attempt  by  Litvinov  and  his  col- 
leagues to  obtain  permission  to  circulate  a 
searching  questionnaire  among  all  foreign 
claimants  was  combated  with  equal  energy 
by  the  other  delegates  as  a  propaganda 
scheme,  based  also  on  a  desire  to  differen- 
tiate between  those  who  represented  the 
proletariat  and  the  capitalistic  classes. 
The  total  result  of  the  joint  sessions  up  to 
this  date  was  that  the  allied  delegates  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  nothing  could  be 
done  with  Litvinov,  and  that  no  tr  'rible 
results  could  be  attained  until  the  .  ival 
of  Leonid  Krassin. 

"  No  Loans — No  Concessions  " 

Krassin  arrived  on  July  6,  but  the  hopes 
based  on  him  were  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. The  Subcommittees  on  Debts  and 
Private  Property  met  with  the  Russians 
on  July  7.  At  the  morning  session 
the  duel  between  the  opposing  factions 
was  typified  in  the  following  question  and 
demand : 

The  Powers'  Delegates — Are  you  going 
to  promise  to  pay  your  debts? 

The  Russian  Delegates — Are  you  going 
to  lend  us  money? 

M.  Alphand,  representing  France,  in- 
formed the  Russians  that  the  allied  ex- 
perts, after  studying  the  Russian  budget 
figures,  had  found  that  instead  of  80  per 
cent,  being  met  by  tax  revenue,  as  the 
Russians  had  declared,  in  reality  only  41/0 


per  cent,  was  being  so  covered,  and  that 
all  the  remainder  was  covered  by  the  is- 
sue of  paper  money.  Sokolnikov,  who  as 
Finance  Minister  was  sponsor  for  the  esti- 
mates, replied  that  the  correctness  of  the 
figures  could  not  be  determined  until  the 
end  of  the  year. 

At  the  afternoon  meeting  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Private  Property  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Chairman,  Lloyd-Graeme,  to 
commit  the  Russians  to  a  definite  state- 
ment regarding  the  return  of  foreign- 
owned  property  was  obvious  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  session.  He  first  asked 
Litvinov  to  explain  what  concessions  the 
Russians  had  to  offer  under  the  head  of 
engineering,  and  on  what  terms.  It  was 
impossible,  replied  Litvinov,  to  give  gen- 
eral terms,  because  conditions  were  dif- 
ferent in  various  industries.  The  Soviet, 
he  said,  preferred  to  form  a  mixed  com- 
pany by  which  foreign  capitalists  would 
go  into  partnership  with  the  Soviet,  di- 
viding profits  with  Moscow,  though  other 
forms  of  concessions  might  be  possible. 
He  made  it  plain  that  concessionaires 
would  be  free  to  hire  whatever  labor  they 
wished,  including  non-union  labor,  but 
that  they  would  be  held  to  employ  a  fixed 
percentage  of  Russians.  The  Moscow 
Government  would  share  losses  as  well  as 
profits.  Some  600  concessions,  divided 
into  twenty  branches,  were  mentioned,  in- 
cluding about  thirty  oil  concessions,  some 
for  production  and  others  for  refining. 
Other  concessions  included  gold,  iron,  as- 
bestos, timber  and  sugar;  the  last  men- 
tioned item  was  the  only  agricultural 
grant  in  the  list.  Neither  railroad  nor 
steamship  concessions  were  included. 

Among  the  concessions  named  M.  Cat- 
tier  of  Belgium  recognized  several  prop- 
erties belonging  to  Belgian  nationals,  and 
he  called  on  Litvinov  to  state  whether  any 
of  the  concessions  listed  had  been  formerly 
owned  by  foreign  investors.  Litvinov  in- 
sisted that  he  did  not  know,  and  persisted 
in  this  disclaimer  after  half  an  hour  of 
questioning.  M.  Cattier  then  strove  to 
commit  Litvinov  to  a  statement  that  the 
concessions  would  apply  only  to  non-na- 
tionalized property,  and  that  foreign- 
owned  property  would  be  returned  to  the 
former  owners.  The  Russian  leader  re- 
plied that  such  foreign  owners  would  be 
given  preference  in  the  matter  of  conces- 
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sions.  He  declared  himself  eventually  un- 
able to  assure  the  Chairman  that  the  owner 
of  a  factory  built  wholly  by  foreign  cap- 
ital would  have  any  better  treatment  than 
any  other  foreign  capitalist. 

Litvinov   then   took  the   aggressive   and 
demanded  to  know  what  the  allied  powers 
would   do   in   respect  to  credits.     Lloyd- 
Graeme   repeated  his 
previous      statements 
that  no  credits,  pub- 
lic or  private,  could 
be      obtained      until 
Russia  yielded  on  the 
return     of     national- 
ized    foreign  -  owned 
property  or  promised 
to    make    satisf acto  ry 
compensation. 

Russia's  Offers 


[German-Swiss   Cartoon] 


Sessions  of  the  Pri- 
vate Property  and 
Credits  Subcommit- 
tees, the  latter  exclu- 
sive of  the  Russians, 
on  July  10  brought 
the  Russians  and 
the  allied  group  no 
nearer  a  settlement. 
In  the  Credits  Sub- 
commission  the  Rus- 
sians presented  a 
long  list  of  questions 

asking  precise  information  as  to  which 
of  the  allied  and  neutral  nations  was 
prepared  to  give  them  credit  (if  a  settle- 
ment could  be  reached),  to  what  amounts 
and  on  what  time.  The  powers,  on  their 
part,  presented  questions  as  to  what 
the  Russians  planned  to  do  with  the 
3,000,000,000  gold  rubles  which  they  had 
asked  for.  A  long  discussion  brought  no 
practical  results,  though  Krassin's  evident 
familiarity  with  the  Russian  economic  sit- 
uation made  a  better  impression  than  the 
previous  expositions  of  Litvinov.  Kras- 
sin  weakened  the  Russian  case,  however, 
by  repeating  the  assertion  that  without 
large  credits  direct  to  the  Moscow  Gov- 
ernment no  agreement  could  be  reached. 
Baron  Avezzano  asked  how  the  credits 
would  be  used.  Krassin  said  they  would 
be  used  in  restoring  15,000  versts  of  rail- 
road trunk   lines,   thus  bringing  the   sys- 


-Nehelspalter,  Zurich 


LIBERTY'S   FOLK-SONG 
I  know  not  what  it  meaneth,   this  sadness 
that  I  feel." 


tem  up  to  whhin  50  per  cent,  of  pre-war 
capacity  (no  concessions  for  operating 
the  existing  lines  would  be  granted,  he 
explained  incidentally,  but  foreign  capital 
would  be  allowed  to  build  new  lines)  ;  in 
restoring  and  improving  river  transpor- 
tation (concessions  for  maritime  and  river 
transport  would  be  granted)  ;  and  in  de- 
veloping an  extensive 
agricultural  scheme, 
parallel  with  farming 
concessions  amount- 
ing to  4,000,000 
hectares  (9,880,000 
acres). 

On  the  subject  of 
trade  the  Russians 
said  that  free  trade 
would  not  be  allowed, 
and  that  the  Russian 
Government  would 
maintain  its  State 
monopoly.  The  mixed 
companies  proposed 
would  be  assisted  iri 
their  foreign  trade  by 
Moscow,  profits  up 
to  30  or  40  per  cent, 
to  be  divided  evenly, 
profits  up  to  100  per 
cent,  and  up  to  300 
per  cent,  to  yield  the 
Government  a  pro- 
portionately larger 
profit.  The  Subcommission  on  Private 
Property  met  in  the  afternoon  to  discuss 
the  situation.  The  consensus  of  opinion 
was  that  the  conference  had  failed. 

The  Final  Deadlock 

Adjournment  was  in  sight  July  12.  At 
the  morning's  session  of  the  Subcommis- 
sion on  Private  Property  Sir  Philip  Lloyd- 
Graeme  pointed  out  to  the  Russians  that 
their  list  of  concessions  contained  only  5 
per  cent,  of  foreign-owned  properties,  and 
demanded  to  know  what  Russia  would  do 
with  these  properties  as  a  whole.  These 
questions,  he  declared,  must  now  be  an- 
swered, once  for  all,  and  in  plain  lan- 
guage. Litvinov  was  defiant.  The  con- 
cessions listed,  he  said,  represented  all 
Russia  would  do,  and  it  would  not  do  that 
unless  it  received  the  credits  it  demanded. 
Baron   Cattier  for  the  allied   group   said 
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the  Russians  had  made  it  plain  that  neither 
restitution  nor  compensation  would  be 
granted,  and  he  did  not  see  any  progress 
possible. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Debts  Commission 
met.  M.  Alphand  for  France  called  on 
the  Russians  to  state  in  plain  language 
whether  or  not  they  would  recognize  the 
outstanding  foreign  debts.  Sokolnikov  de- 
clared this  was  impossible,  hedging  as 
usual  with  the  Soviet  demand  for  credits. 
A  similar  refusal  was  made  to  the  pro- 
posal of  a  mixed  tribunal  to  fix  the  terms 
of  a  moratorium  and  a  date  for  beginning 
payment.  Litvinov  then  proposed  that  a 
lump  sum  be  fixed.  Mr.  Young  (Eng- 
land) declared  this  was  useless,  as  the 
bondholders  had  precise  claims,  and  no 
reduction  was  possible.  When  Litvinov 
insisted,  M.  Alphand  adjourned  the  meet- 
ing. Litvinov  admitted  after  the  session 
that  the  end  of  the  discussions  was  in 
sight,  and  declared  that  Russia  would 
maintain  her  attitude  on  debts  and  private 
property  to  the  end. 

What  was  regarded  as  the  final  stage  tf 
the  conference  was  reached  at  the  session 
of  the  Credits  Commission  on  July  14,  when 
the  powers'  delegates  informed  the  Soviet 
delegates  that,  unless  they  had  new  pro- 
posals to  make,  no   recommendation  that 


credits  be  extended  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment could  be  made.  Litvinov  answered 
that  the  Russian  proposals  already  made 
and  rejected  represented  the  Soviets'  last 
word.  Baron  Avezzano  of  Italy,  the  Chair- 
man, then  informed  the  Russian  delegation 
that  the  Private  Property  and  Debts  Com- 
missions had  decided  the  day  before  that 
it  was  impossible  to  reach  any  agreement, 
and  that  it  was  useless  to  continue  the  dis- 
cussions. The  Russians  replied  that,  in 
view  of  the  powers'  attitude,  they  agreed 
that  the  conference  might  as  well  end.  The 
meeting  was  a  long  one,  and  was  devoted 
to  a  defense  by  both  sides  of  the  respec- 
tive positions  taken  regarding  debts,  the 
restitution  of  private  property,  and  the 
question  of  credits.  Mr.  Hilton  Young  of 
the  British  delegation  again  pointed  out 
that  no  capital  could  flow  into  Russia  un- 
til international  confidence  was  restored. 
He  repudiated  the  reiterated  Russian 
charge  that  the  allied  delegates  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  rupture,  and  declared 
that  the  powers  had  made  all  possible  con- 
cessions, and  were  still  ready  to  hear  new 
proposals,  if  the  Russians  had  any  to  offer. 
Though  Litvinov  declared  that  no  new  pro- 
posals would  be  made,  the  Russians  had 
begun  last-minute  overtures  at  the  time 
these  pages  went  to  press. 


[English    Caitoon] 


JONATHAN 
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—Cardiff  Evening  Express 

BROKE   AND   BANKRUPT 
GERMANY— "  I'm  broke!    I  can't  pay  you." 
FRANCE— "I   shall   go   bankrupt   if   you   don't." 
JOHN    BULL    (to    Uncle    Sam)—"  And    I'm    paying   too 
much  interest,   uncle  !    You've  had  a  good  picking  out  of 
us,  and  I  think  it's  about  time  you  took  other  interest  ia 
things  !" 


THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE 
CRUSHES  A  REVOLT 

Sweeping  victory  of  treaty  supporters  at  the  polls  is  followed  by 
civil  war — Rebels  in  Dublin  besieged  in  Free  Courts  Building, 
causing  its  destruction — Free  State  forces  steadily  gaining — 
Text  of  the  new  Constitution 

[Pkriod    Ended   July   15,    3922] 


SEVERAL  events  of  major  importance 
occurred  in  Ireland  in  June  and  July. 
The  series  of  conferences  on  the  new 
Irish  Constitution,  held  in  London,  were 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  on 
June  13.  Previous  to  the  announcement 
of  this  result  Arthur  Griffith,  Mr.  O'Hig- 
gins  and  Mr.  Kennedy,  for  the  Free  State, 
had  a  significant  meeting  at  the  Colonial 
Office,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  with  Lord  Midleton,  Lord  Don- 
oughmore,  Andrew  Jamieson  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Bernard,  Provost  of  Trinity  College, 
as  representatives  of  the  Southern  Union- 
ists. At  this  meeting  various  difficulties 
which  had  previously  seemed  formidable 
were  smoothed  over.  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  replying  to  questions  regard- 
ing the  oath  of  allegiance  and  its  applica- 
tion to  the  Provisional  Government  and  the 
Provisional  Parliament  summoned  to  meet 
on  July  1,  Secretary  Churchill  stated  that 
while  members  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment are  under  obligation  to  take  the  oath 
as  defined  in  the  treaty,  the  Provisional 
Parliament  may  dispense  with  it,  and  the 
South  Parlianient  need  not  observe  it  un- 
til after  the  Free  State  Constitution — with 
its  new  version  of  that  oath — has  been  rati- 
fied. 

Voting  for  members  of  the  Provisional 
Parliament  took  place  oil  June  16.  Public 
order  was  maintained  throughout  the 
twenty-six  counties,  barring  the  kidnapping 
of  the  agents  of  independent  candidates 
in  Sligo,  and  a  sensational  raid  on  the 
poll  at  the  National  University  by  Rory 
O'Connor,  the  rebel  leader  of  the  Four 
Courts.  The  returns  showed  a  sweeping 
victory  for  the  treaty  supporters,  disclosed 
unexpected  strength  in  the  Labor  Party, 
and  returned  to  private  life  many  of  De 


Valera's  supporters.  The  whole  of  the 
Dail  Cabinet  was  elected,  with  Michael 
Collins  heading  the  County  Cork  poll  with 
nearly  three  times  the  quota  required. 
Among  De  Valera's  leaders  General  Liam 
Mellowes  went  down  to  defeat  in  Galway, 
and  Erskine  Childers  met  a  similar  fate 
in  Wicklow.  Count  O'Byrne,  Sean  Nolan 
(Republican  Army  Commander)  and  John 
MacSwiney  also  lost  their  seats.  Cork 
City  provided  a  sensation  in  sending 
Robert  Day,  Labor  candidate  and  organ- 
izer of  the  Transport  Union,  to  the  head 
of  the  poll  and  placing  Lord  Mayor  O'Cal- 
laghan  at  the  botton.  Of  the  six  women' 
members  of  the  last  Dail,  the  Countess 
Markievicz,  Dr.  Ada  English  and  Mrs. 
Clarke  were  beaten  in  South  Dublin  City, 
the  National  University  and  mid-Dublin' 
respectively.  The  final  returns  gave: 
Treatyites,  58;  Antis,  36;  Labor,  17; 
Farmers,  7;  Trade  and  Commercial  Inde- 
pendents, 6;  Trinity  College,  4.  Total,  128 
members.  The '^Treatyites  have  an  even 
stronger  majority  than  the  figures  show, 
for  although  Labor  members  may  on  cer- 
tain questions  vote  with  the  Antis,  the 
minor  factions  all  favor  the  treaty  as  nec- 
essary to  Ireland's  political  salvation.  The 
meeting  of  the  Parliament  was  set  for  July 
1,  but  was  passed  over,  as  on  that  date  the 
country  was  in  the  throes  of  a  republicari 
revolt. 

The  civilized  world  was  shocked  on 
June  22  by  the  assassination  in  London  of 
Field  Marshal  Sir  Henry  Wilson,  former 
Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff.  Field 
Marshal  Wilson  was  a  native  of  Northern 
Ireland,  and  was  latterly  engaged  in  or- 
ganizing the  Ulster  defenses.  In  politics 
he  was  credited  with  being  an  Ulsterite 
extremist,  and  as  such  represented  North 
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Down  in  Parliament.  The  news  of  the 
murder  was  received  in  Ireland  with  con- 
siderable uneasiness  as  likely  to  compli- 
cate the  already  difficult  situation  between 
the  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland. 
Arthur  Griffith,  President  of  the  Dail 
Eireann,  said: 

Whether  the  assassination  of  Field  Marshal 
Wilson  was  an  act  of  private  vengeance  or  had 
a  pseudo-political  aspect,  I  do  not  know.  But  it 
is  a  fundamental  principle  of  civilized  govern- 
ment that  the  assassination  of  a  political  oppo- 
nent cannot  be  justified  or  condoned.  Field 
Marshal  Wilson's  political  views  were  opposed  to 
those  of  the  vast  majority  of  his  countrymen; 
nevertheless,  I  know  that  the  majority  is  unani- 
mous in  condemning  and  deploring  this  anarchic 
deed. 

On  the  same  day  Premier  Craig  declared 
in  the  Ulster  Parliament; 

This  event  places  beyond  argument  the  ex- 
istence of  a  wide  conspiracy  against  those  who 
are  fighting  the  battle  of  Ulster.  I  do  hope  there 
will  be  no  further  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any 
man  about  what  Ulster  is  up  against.  The  bat- 
tle is  not  for  us  alone,  but  for  the  empire,  and 
if  anything  is  needed  to  steel  the  nerve  and  heart 
of  Ulster  it  is  that  fact. 

Mr.  De  Valera  issued  a  statement  in 
which,  after  disavowing  any  knowledge  of 
the  assassins,  he  denounced  the  Irish  Set- 
tlement as  the  cause  of  the  tragedy, 
coupled  with  the  situation  in  Belfast,  which 
he  characterized  as  "  a  hell  for  the  Na- 
tionalist minority." 

Warfare  in  Dublin 

On  June  28  hostilities  commenced  in 
Dublin  between  the  Free  State  regular  and 
the  Four  Courts  rebel  forces,  the  latter 
being  commanded  by  Rory  O'Connor.  The 
causes  which  led  up  to  this  open  breach 
were  detailed  by  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment in  a  pronouncement  as  follows: 

The  events  immediately  leading  up  to  the  ac- 
tion now  being  taken  by  the  Government  to  pro- 
tect and  secure  the  people  of  Ireland  against 
further  molestation  and  interference  with  their 
liberties  are  these : 

On  Saturday  last  two  Dublin  firms  received 
demands  in  the  name  of  a  leader  of  the  irregular 
forces  in  illegal  occupation  of  the  Law  Courts  to 
pay  certain  sums  of  money  by  the  following  Tues- 
day- The  demands  were  put  forward  under  the 
pretext  of  a  Belfast  boycott,  which  has  no  author- 
ized existence.  The  Government,  on  receiving  in- 
formation of  the  attempted  extortion,  arranged 
to  have  any  person  attempting  it  arrested  if  and 
when  they  proceeded  to  enforce  their  demand. 
Forty-eight  hours  later  information  was  received 
by  the  Government  that  a  raid  was  being  carried 


out  by  similar  persons  on  the  motor  garage  of 
Messrs.  Ferguson,  Bagot  Street.  Orders  were  im- 
mediately issued  to  troops  to  protect  the  firm. 
This  order  was  carried  out  and  the  leader  of  the 
raiders  was  arrested  and  lodged  in  jail. 

This  warning  to  the  lawless  and  irresponsible 
that  the  Government,  having  received  an  em- 
phatic mandate  from  the  Irish  people,  would  no 
longer  tolerate  any  interference  with  their  liberty 
and  property,  was  not  only  unheeded  but  in- 
solently defied.  Some  hours  later  the  same  eve- 
ning Lieut.  Gen.  O'Connell,  Assistant  Chief  of 
Staff,  while  on  his  way  through  the  streets  alone 
and  unarmed,  was  seized  by  an  armed  party  of 
men  and  brought  a  prisoner  to  the  Law  Courts. 

Against  this  direct  challenge  to  its  authority  the 
Government  ordered  the  army  to  take  action.  This 
morning  troops  surrounded  the  Law  Courts  and 
demanded  evacuation  of  the  building  and  surren- 
der of  the  munitions  and  property  held  therein. 
A  time  limit  was  given,  but  the  demand  was  ig- 
nored. At  the  same  time  Fowler  Hall,  which  has 
been  used  as  a  centre  of  direction  for  the  seizure 
of   private   property,   was   invested. 

Statements  that  British  troops  are  co-operating 
with  the  I.  R.  A.  are  false  and  malicious.  None 
but  Irish  forces,  with  the  co-operation  of  citizens, 
who  are  loyally  and  enthusiastically  supporting 
the  Government,  are  engaged  in  putting  down  the 
disorderly  element  who  attempt  to  tyrannize  over 
the  people  and  defy  their  will. 

The  fighting  opened  at  dawn  with  an 
attack  of  the  Free  State  regulars  on  the 
Four  Courts  and  continued  throughout  the 
day.  The  whole  district  was  enclosed  by 
a  cordon  of  troops,  and  an  incessant  fire 
of  field  artillery,  machine  guns  and 
trench  mortars  was  kept  up  against  the 
buildings  occupied  by  the  rebels.  Mean- 
time rebel  parties  became  active  in  other 
parts  of  the  city,  and  a  stiff  fight  was  put 
up  at  Fowler  Hall  before  it  fell  to  the 
regulars.  At  midnight,  after  the  Four 
Courts  had  been  bombarded  for  eight  and 
a  half  hours  and  a  breach  made  in  the 
walls,  the  regulars  moved  to  the  assault. 
They  swept  in  through  the  ragged  gap  at 
a  dash  and  quickly  cleared  their  way 
through  the  rooms  and  corridors  beyond. 
In  this  manner  two  main  parts  of  the 
building  were  captured,  together  with 
thirty-three  prisoners,  including  Command- 
ant Thomas.  Following  this  rebel  reverse 
Rory  O'Connor,  Liam  Mellowes  and  about 
150  of  their  adherents  retired  to  a  position 
in  the  rear  of  the  building,  where  they 
kept  up  a  fight  for  several  hours.  Toward 
noon  a  series  of  terrific  explosions,  which 
shook  the  City  of  Dublin,  set  the  Four 
Courts  buildings  on  fire.  The  position  of 
the  rebels  then  becoming  untenable,  at  4 
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P.  M.  their  leaders  unconditionally  sur- 
rendered. At  the  same  time  thirty  dead 
and  wounded  were  taken  from  the  build- 
ing. Meanwhile  the  pest  of  sniping  had 
broken  out  in  several  spots.  During  these 
operations  Dublin  was  practically  severed 
from  communication  with  the  outside 
world,  the  rebels  having  cut  the  cable  be- 
tween Dublin  and  England.  For  the  forty 
hours  of  the  battle  of  the  Four  Courts  the 
city  wore  a  besieged  aspect,  with  means 
of  butward  transport  stopped  and  all 
places  of  public  entertainment  closed. 

The  sniping  area  increased  on  July  1, 
so  that  no  part  of  the  city  was  considered 
safe;  but  the  rebels  were  chiefly  engaged 
in  fortifying  the  buildings  they  had  seized 
in  SackviUe  Street.  Eamon  de  Valera  was 
said  to  have  taken  command  of  the  body 
of  irregulars  which  had  seized  the 
Gresham,  Hammam  and  Granville  hotels 
and  the  tramways  office.  Archbishop 
Byrne  and  Lord  Mayor  O'Neill  exerted 
every  effort  to  induce  the  irregulars  to 
evacuate  their  positions,  so  that  a  densely 
populated  neighborhood  might  be  spared 
the  dangers  of  a  bombardment;  but  the 
battle  was  resumed  at  5  P.  M.  on  July  2, 
with  the  Free  State  troops  gradually  nar- 
rowing the  circle  of  artillery  and  machine- 
gun  fire  with  which  they  had  enclosed  the 
O'Connell  Street,  Marlborough  Street  and 
Gardner  Street  area.  By  the  morning  of 
the  3d  several  positions  had  been  captured 
by  the  Free  State  forces  and  400  prisoners 
taken.  As  during  the  day  fighting  was 
confined  to  the  Sackville  Street  rebel  de- 
fenses, citizens  were  enabled  to  move  about 
again  in  other  parts  in  safety,  though  some 
of  the  larger  shops  still  remained  closed. 
At  nightfall  the  attack  was  being  pressed 
with  great  vigor,  "  the  forts  "  of  the  O'Con- 
nell  Street  zone  being  shelled  with  18- 
pounders.  The  blackness  of  the  early 
morning  was  rent  with  vivid  flashes  of 
light,  while  bomb  explosions  were  heard 
above  the  barrage  of  rifles  and  machine 
guns.  With  every  hour  thereafter  the  re- 
sponse of  the  rebels  slackened,  but  they 
stubbornly  held  out  until  a  last  group  of 
only  six,  headed  by  Charles  Burgess,  were 
compelled  to  surrender  the  Granville  Hotel 
at  8  P.  M.  on  July  5.  As  Burgess  would 
not  give  himself  up,  he  was  fired  on  and 
fatally  wounded.  Among  other  prisoners 
taken  were  Art  O'Brien,  R.  C.  Barton,  Sean 


O'Kelly  and  R.  J.  Little.  Mr.  De  Valera 
was  not  found.  Thus  ended  a  conflict  lik- 
ened, in  destructive  forces  loosed,  to  Easter 
week,  1916,  but  this  time  it  was  Irish 
troops  that  had  the  task  of  clearing  out 
Irish  irregulars.  The  total  of  known  cas- 
ualties was  56  dead  and  260  wounded. 
The  material  damage  was  estimated  at 
$15,000,000,  and  the  destruction  of  historic 
buildings  was  regarded  as  irreparable. 

The  Provisional  Government  on  July  6 
issued  a  call  to  arms  in  the  form  of  a 
proclamation.  The  appeal  declared  that 
"  the  valor  and  patriotism  of  our  National 
Army  has  broken  the  conspiracy  to  over- 
ride the  will  of  the  nation  and  subject  the 
people  to  a  despotism  based  on  brigandage 
and  ruthlessness,"  and  went  on  to  assert: 
'vYou  have  regained  for  the  first  time  in 
centuries  those  powers  of  Government 
from  which  a  nation  may  develop  and  cul- 
tivate in  peace,  order  and  prosperity  its 
own  national  genius."  On  the  same  date 
Eamon  de  Valera  issued  a  proclamation 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  which 
he  insisted  that  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment had  "  assumed  a  military  dictator- 
ship, supported  by  the  British  big  guns." 
Other  passages  indicated  his  intention  of 
carrying  on  the  fight. 

Bands  of  irregulars,  meanwhile,  were  ac- 
tive in  the  provinces;  but  in  most  cases 
they  were  routed  by  the  Free  State  forces. 
Thus  on  June  30  at  Letterkenny,  in  County 
Donegal,  the  irregulars  surrendered  after 
a  sharp  fight,  and  at  Buncrana  they  gave 
in  without  a  struggle.  Following  a  battle 
lasting  an  hour  and  a  half  the  Free  State 
forces  captured  from  the  irregulars  the 
large  camp  at  Ballyshannon,  formerly  held 
by  the  British.  On  July  3  all  the  insurgent 
leaders  in  Mullingar,  including  Brig.  Gen. 
Maguire,  Captain  Madden  and  Command- 
ants Kilevy  and  Fitzsimons,  were  captured 
by  Free  State  troops.  But  general  railway 
traffic  was  badly  interrupted,  with  the 
main  line  from  Cork  to  Dublin,  as  well 
as  the  Dublin-Belfast  line,  cut  in  several 
places.  On  July  4  the  Millmount  Barrack 
at  Drogheda,  County  Meath,  was  capturec, 
and  the  official  announcement  was  made 
that  all  important  Midland  centres  were 
held  for  the  Provisional  Government.  By 
the  end  of  the  first  week  in  July  the  whole 
north,  centre  and  west  of  the  Free  State 
was  quiet,  but  the  Republicans  still   held 
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vital  strategic  points  in  Cork  and  else- 
where in  the  south. 

The  funeral  of  Cathal  Brugha  (Charles 
Burgess),  the  uncompromising  anti-treaty 
leader,  who  fell  mortally  wounded  in  the 
O'Connell  Street  fighting  on  July  5,  was 
held  in  Dublin  on  July  10.  Thousands 
of  people  lined  the  streets  and  joined  in 
the  funeral  procession,  which  took  three 
hours  to  pass  from  the  church  to  the  ceme- 
tery. The  Republican  members  of  the 
Dail  Eireann  and  representatives  of  all  the 
Republican  organizations  attended,  and 
Republican  troops  fired  a  salute  over  the 
grave. 

Conditions  remained  practically  un- 
changed during  the  following  week.  The 
Free  State  Government  realized  that  its 
task  in  clearing  up  the  situation  would  be 
formidable,  but  was  resolved  to  carry  it 
through  to  the  end.  Michael  Collins  was 
made  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  military 
forces,  and  a  manifesto  was  issued  calling 
upon  the  army  to  continue  its  deeds  of 
valor  and  devotion  until  the  salvation  of 
the  nation  was  completed.  Eamon  de 
Valera  still  directed,  supposedly  near  Lim- 


erick, the  guerilla  operations  of  the  rebels, 
but  national  troops  were  steadily  gaining 
ground.  Inch  Fort,  in  Donegal — former- 
ly an  important  British  naval  station — 
capitulated  after  heavy  shelling  on  July 
16.  The  irregulars  still  held  a  line  ex- 
tending through  Waterford  and  Clonmel 
into  Kerry,  a  distance  of  70  or  80  miles, 
and  were  in  complete  control  south  of  this 
line.  It  was  expected,  however,  that  the 
crushing  of  the  whole  insurgent  movement 
would  merely  be  a  matter  of  time. 

The  destruction  of  proyerty  by  the  ir- 
regulars all  over  the  country  represented 
vast  losses,  and  the  cost  of  future  recon- 
struction was  viewed  with  solicitude. 

While  these  events  were  agitating  South- 
ern Ireland,  Ulster  was  disturbed  by  re- 
peated attacks  on  Catholics  in  Belfast. 
What  was  characterized  as  the  "  ulcerous 
state  of  Belfast  "  was  regarded  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland  as  "  a  pogrom  of  Cath- 
olics," with  no  protection  afforded  the 
minority  by  the  Northern  Government.  In 
apparent  confirmation  of  this  view,  thou- 
sands of  Catholic  refugees  were  streaming 
over  the  frontier. 


TEXT  OF  THE  IRISH  CONSTITUTION 


The  text  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Irish 
Free  State  was  published  by  the  Provision- 
al Government  June  16,  1922,  on  the  eve 
of  the  polling  for  the  Irish  Provisional 
Parliament  elections.  This  proposed  basic 
law  of  Ireland,  which  had  been  indirectly 
provided  for  in  the  Anglo-Irish  Peace 
Treaty,  was  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of 
Free  State  leaders  headed  by  Arthur  Grif- 
fith. They  came  from  Dublin  to  London 
early  in  June  with  a  first  draft  of  it.  which 
they  submitted,  but  the  British  negotiators 
found  it  unsatisfactory  on  four  main 
points,  viz.:  The  formula  of  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  King  was  not  sufficiently 
explicit;  the  authority  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernor General  was  not  recognized;  the  ap- 
peal to  the  Privy  Council  was  not  adopted, 
an  Irish  Court  of  Appeals  being  preferred, 
and  a  claim  was  put  forward  to  the  Free 
State's  right  to  manage  its  own  foreign  af- 
fairs. The  British  declared  that  this  first 
draft  was  not  in  accord  with  the  treaty, 
and  the  Government  put  to  the  Irish  lead- 
ers six  questions  to  ascertain  whether  the 


Provisional  Government  would  be  able  to 
bring  forward  a  Constitution  which  the 
Imperial  Parliament  could  ratify.  Mri 
Griffith,  President  of  the  Free  State  Gov- 
ernment, returned  with  his  colleagues  to 
London  on  June  6,  bearing  with  him  a 
revised  draft  framed  to  eliminate  the  ob- 
jections stated.  This  revised  draft,  how- 
ever, made  further  difficulties,  which  were 
finally  overcome  after  intensive  discus- 
sions and  the  Constitution  was  declared  by 
the  British  officials  to  be  in  accord  with 
the  treaty.  This  was  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Churchill  in  the  House  at  the  session  of 
June  15.  Before  leaving  London  again 
Mr.  Griffith  commented  on  the  final  result 
as  follows:  "The  Constitution  is  that  of  a 
free  and  democratic  State,  and  under  it 
Ireland,  for  the  first  time  in  centuries,  se- 
cures the  power  and  opportunity  to  control 
and  develop  her  own  resources  and  to  lead 
her  own  national  life." 

The  document  consists  of  a  preamble 
and  five  sections,  dealing,  respectively, 
with    fundamental    rights,    legislative   pro- 
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visions,  the  Executive,  the  judiciary  and 
transitory  provisions.  Several  of  these  last 
(Articles  72  to  76,  also  79)  were  not  at 
first  published  with  the  other  articles,  and 
were  issued  from  Downing  Street  on  June 
18.  The  preamble  declares  that  where  the 
treaty  and  the  Constitution  shall  clash  the 
treaty  shall  prevail.  Under  fundamental 
rights  it  is  laid  down  that  all  power  comes 
from  the  people,  that  liberty  of  person  and 
freedom  of  conscience,  freedom  of  speech, 
education,  and  so  forth,  shall  be  inviolable. 
The  Legislature  is  to  consist  of  the  King 
and  the  two  houses.  All  citizens  over  21, 
both  men  and  women,  are  eligible  to  vote 
for  the  House;  and  for  the  Senate,  those 
over  30.  All  members  of  both  houses 
must  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  The 
Chamber  will  have  exclusive  power  over 
money  bills.  The  Senate  will  have  power 
of  amendment,  but  not  of  rejection,  the 
Royal  veto  obtaining,  after  Canadian 
usage.  The  new  State  will  not  take  part 
in  any  war  without  the  assent  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament,  save  in  the  case  of  ac- 
tual invasion.  Twelve  Ministers  will  form 
the  Executive,  which  is  modeled  on  the 
Swiss  Federal  Council  plan.  The  South 
African  precedent  is  explicitly  followed 
for  the  appeal  to  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council. 

All.  in, all,  the  Irish  leaders  feel  that  this 
draft  Constitution,  Ireland's  first  essay  in 
statecraft,  holds  many  noteworthy  and 
democratic  features,  and,  above  all,  that 
it  is  distinctly  oriented  in  accordance  with 
Irish  national  aspirations.  Whatever  dis- 
putes arid  objections  it  may  still  give  rise 
to,  they  say,  the  mere  fact  that  such  a  Con- 
stitution has  been  preliminarily  agreed 
upon  is  bound  to  exert  a  powerful  influ- 
ence on  Irish  imagination.  They  regard  it 
as  the  charter  of  a  Celtic  civilization  rest- 
ing upon  the  imperial  system  as  upon  an 
indispensable  buttress  to  Irish  liberty. 

The  official  text  is  as  follows: 

PRELIMINARY— These  presents  shall  be  con- 
strued with  reference  to  the  Articles  of  Agree- 
ment for  a  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land set  forth  in  the  schedule  hereto  annexed 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Scheduled 
Treaty"),  which  are  hereby  given  the  force  of 
law,  and  if  any  provision  of  this  Constitution  or 
of  any  amendment  thereof  or  of  any  law  made 
thereunder  is  in  any  respect  repugnant  to  any  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Scheduled  Treaty,  it  shall, 
to  the  extent  only  of  such  repugnancy,  be  abso- 
lutely void   and  inoperative   and   the   Parliament 


and  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Irish  Free  State 
shall  respectively  pass  such  further  legislation 
and  do  all  such  other  things  as  may  be  necessary 
to  implement  the  Scheduled  Treaty. 

SECTION  I.— FUNDAMENTAL  RIGHTS 

ARTICLE  /—The  Irish  Free  State  (Saorstat- 
Eireann)  is  a  co-equal  member  of  the  Community 
of  Nations  forming  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations. 

ARTICLE  2 — All  powers  of  government  and  all 
authority,  legislative,  executive  and  judicial,  are 
derived  from  the  people  and  the  same  shall  be 
exercised  in  the  Irish  Free  State  (Saorstat 
Eireann)  through  the  organizations  established 
by  or  under,  and  in  accord  with,  this  Constitution. 

ARTICLE  3 — Every  person  domiciled  in  the 
Irish  Free  State  (Saorstat  Eireann)  at  the  time 
of  the  coming  into  operation  of  this  Constitution 
who  was  born  in  Ireland  or  either  of  whose 
parents  was  born  in  Ireland  or  who  has  been  so 
domiciled  in  the  area  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Irish  Free  State  (Saorstat  Eireann)  for  not  less 
than  seven  years  is  a  citizen  of  the  Irish  Free 
State  (Saorstat  Eireann)  and  shall  within  the 
limits  of  the  Irish  l-^ee  State  (Saorstat  Eireann)] 
enjoy  the  privileges  and  be  subject  to  the  obliga- 
tions of  such  citizenship,  provided  that  any  such 
person  being  a  citizen  of  another  State  may  elect 
not  to  accept  the  citizenship  hereby  conferred ; 
and  the  conditions  governing  the  future  acquisi- 
tion and  termination  of  citizenship  in  the  Irish 
Free  State  (Saorstat  Eireann)  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  law.  Men  and  women  have  equal 
rights  as  citizens. 

ARTICLE  4 — The  national  language  of  the 
Irish  Free  State  (Saorstat  Eireann)  is  the  Irish 
language,  but  the  English  language  shall  be 
equally  recognized  as  an  official  language. 
Nothing  in  this  article  shall  prevent  special 
provisions  being  made  by  the  Parliament 
(Oireachtas)  for  districts  or  areas  in  which 
only  one  language  is  in  use. 

ARTICLE  5 — No  title  of  honor  in  respect  of 
any  services  rendered  in  or  in  relation  to  the 
Irish  Free  State  (Saorstat  Eireann)  may  be  con- 
ferred on  any  citizen  of  the  Irish  Free  State 
(Saorstat  Eireann)  except  with  the  approval  or 
upon  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
State. 

ARTICLE  6 — The  liberty  of  the  person  is  in- 
violable and  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  his 
liberty  except  in  accordance  with  law.  Upon 
complaint  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  person 
that  he  is  being  unlawfully  detained,  the  High 
Court  (Ard  Chuirt)  and  any  and  every  Judge 
thereof  shall  forthwith  inquire  into  the  same  and 
may  make  an  order  requiring  the  person  in  whose 
custody  such  person  shall  be  detained  to  produce 
the  body  of  the  person  so  detained  before  such 
Court  or  Judge  without  delay  ancl  to  certify  in 
writing  as  to  the  cause  of  the  detention  and  such 
Court  or  Judge  shall  thereupon  order  the  release 
of  such  person  unless  satisfied  that  he  is  being 
detained  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

ARTICLE  7 — The  dwelling  of  each  citizen  is 
inviolable  and  shall  not  be  forcibly  entered  ex- 
cept in  accordance  with  law. 
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ARTICLE  S — Freedom  of  conscience  and  the 
free  professi'^  i  and  practice  of  religion  are  in- 
violable rights  of  every  citizen,  and  no  law  may 
be  made  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  endow 
any  religion,  or  prohibit  or  restrict  the  free  exer- 
cise thereof  or  give  any  preference,  or  impose 
any  disability  on  account  of  religious  belief  or 
religious  status,  or  affect  prejudicially  the  right 
of  any  child  to  attend  a  school  receiving  public 
money  without  attending  the  religious  instruction 
at  the  school,  or  make  any  discrimination  as  re- 
f^pects  State  aid  between  schools  under  the  man- 
agement of  different  religious  denominations,  or 
divert  from  any  religious  denomination  or  any 
educational  institution  any  of  its  property  except 
for  the  purpose  of  roads,  railways,  lighting,  water 
or  drainage  works,  or  other  works  of  public 
utility,  and  on  payment  of  compensation. 

ARTICLE  9 — The  right  of  free  expression  of 
opinion  as  well  as  the  right  to  assemble  peace- 
ably and  without  arms,  and  to  form  associations 
(•r  unions  is  guaranteed  for  purposes  not  opposed 
to  public  morality.  Laws  regulating  the  manner 
in  which  the  right  of  forming  associations  and 
the  right  of  free  assembly  may  be  exercised  shall 
contain  no  political,  religious  or  class  distinction. 

ARTICLE  70— All  citizens  of  the  Irish  Free 
State  (Saorstat  Eireann)  have  the  right  to  free 
elementary  education. 

ARTICLE  11— The  rights  of  the  State  in  and 
to  natural  resources,  the  use  of  which  is  of  na- 
tional importance,  shall  not  be  alienated.  Their 
exploitation  by  private  individuals  or  associations 
^hall  be  permitted  only  under  State  supervision 
and  in  accordance  with  conditions  and  regula- 
tions approved  by  legislation. 

SECTION  II.— LEGISLATIVE  PRO- 
VISIONS 

A — The  Legislature 

ARTICLE  12 — A  Legislature  is  hereby  created 
to  be  known  as  the  Parliament  of  the  Irish  Free 
State  (Oireachtas).  It  shall  consist  of  the  King 
and  two  houses — the  Chamber  of  Deputies  (Dail 
Eireann)  and  the  Senate  (Seanad  Eireann).  The 
power  of  making  laws  for  the  peace,  order  and 
good  government  of  the  Irish  Free  State  (Saorstat 
Eireann)  is  vested  in  the  Parliament  (Oireach- 
tas). 

ARTICLE  73— The  Parliament  (Oireachtas) 
Khali  sit  in  or  near  the  City  of  Dublin  or  in  such 
other  place  as  from  time  to  time  it  may  deter- 
mine. 

ARTICLE  74— All  citizens  of  the  Irish  Free 
State  (Saorstat  Eireann),  without  distinction 
<  f  sex,  who  have  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  and  who  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
]>revailing  electoral  laws  shall  have  the  right  to 
vote  for  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
(Dail  Eireann),  and  to  take  part  in  the  Referen- 
dum or  Initiative.  All  citizens  of  the  Irish  Free 
State  (Saorstat  Eireann),  without  distinction  of 
?ex,  who  have  reached  the  age  of  30  years  and 
who  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  prevailing 
electoral  laws  shall  have  the  right  to  vote  for 
members   of   the   Senate    (Seanad   Eireann).     No 


voter  may  exercise  more  than  one  vote  and  the 
voting  shall  be  by^ecret  ballot.  The  mode  and 
place  of  exercising  this  right  shall  be  determined 
by  law. 

ARTICLE  15 — Every  citizen  who  has  reached 
the  age  of  21  years  and  who  is  not  placed  under 
disability  or  incapacity  by  the  Constitution  or  by 
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law  shall  be  eligible  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies    (Dail  Eireann). 

ARTICLE  16 — No  person  may  be  at  the  same 
time  a  member  both  of  the  Chamber  (Dail 
Eireann)    and  of  the  Senate   (Seanad  Eireann). 

ARTICLE  17 — The  oath  to  be  taken  by  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  (Oireachtas)  shall  be  in  the 
following  form: 

I do  solemnly 

swear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Irish  Free  State  as  by  law  estab- 
lished,  and   that   I   will   be   faithful   to   H.   M. 
King  George   V.,   his   heirs   and   successors  by 
law    in    virtue    of    the    common    citizenship    of 
Ireland   with   Great   Britain   and   her  adherence 
to    and    membership    of    the    group    of    nations 
forming  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 
Such   oath   shall    be   taken   and   subscribed  by 
every    member    of    the    Parliament    (Oireachtas) 
before    taking    his    seat    therein    before    the    rep- 
resentative of  the  Crown  or  some  person  author- 
ized by  him. 

ARTICLE  18 — Every  member  of  the  Parliament 
(Oireachtas)  shall,  except  in  case  of  treason, 
felony  or  breach  of  tne  peace,  be  privileged  from 
arrest  in  going  to  and  returning  from  and  while 
within    the    precincts   of   either   house,    and    shall 
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not  be  amenable  to  any  action  or  proceeding  at 
law  in  respect  to  any  utterance  in  either  house. 
ARTICLE  19 — All  reports  and  publications  of 
the  Parliament  (Oireachtas)  or  of  either  house 
thereof  shall  be  privileged  and  utterances  made 
in  either  house  wherever  published  shall  be 
privileged. 


tAmerican   Cartoon] 
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ARTICLE  20 — Each  house  shall  make  its  own 
rules  and  Standing  Orders,  with  power  to  attach 
penalties  for  their  infringement,  and  shall  have 
power  to  insure  freedom  of  debate,  to  protect 
its  official  documents  and  the  private  papers  of 
its  members,  and  to  protect  itself  and  its  mem- 
bers against  any  person  or  persons  interfering 
with,  molesting  or  attempting  to  corrupt  its  mem- 
bers in  the  exercise  of  their  duties. 

ARTICLE  21 — Each  house  shall  elect  its  own 
Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairman,  and  shall  pre- 
scribe their  powers,  duties  and  terms  of  office. 

ARTICLE  22— AW  matters  in  each  house  shall, 
save  as  otherwise  provided  by  this  Constitution, 
be  determined  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the 
members  present  other  than  the  Chairman  or  pre- 
siding member,  who  shall  have  and  exercise  a 
casting  vote  in  the  case  of  an  equality  of  votes. 
The  number  of  members  necessary  to  constitute 
a  meeting  of  either  house  for  the  exercise  of  its 
powers  shall  be  determined  by  its  Standing 
Orders. 

ARTICLE  23— The  Parliament  (Oireachtas)' 
shall  make  provision  for  the  payment  of  its  mem- 
bers and  may,  in  addition,  provide  them  with  free 
traveling  facilities  in  any  part  of  Ireland. 

ARTICLE  24— The    Parliament     (Oireachtas)] 


shall  hold  at  least  one  session  each  year.  The 
Parliament  (Oireachtas)  shall  be  summoned  and 
dissolved  by  the  Representative  of  the  Crown  in 
the  name  of  the  King,  and  subject  as  aforesaid 
the  Chamber  (Dail  Eireann)  shall  fix  the  date 
of  reassembly  of  the  Parliament  (Oireachtas) 
and  the  date  of  the  conclusion  of  the  session  of 
each  house  provided  that  the  sessions  of  the 
Senate  (Seanad  Eireann)  shall  not  be  concluded 
without  its  own  consent. 

ARTICLE  25 — Sittings  of  each  house  of  the 
Parliament  (Oireachtas)  shall  be  public.  In 
cases  of  special  emergency  either  house  may 
hold  a  private  sitting  with  the  assent  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present. 

B — The  Chamber  of  Deputies 
{Dail  Eireann) 

ARTICLE  26— The  Chamber  (Dail  Eireann)' 
shall  be  composed  of  members  who  represent 
constituencies  determined  by  law.  The  number 
of  members  shall  be  fixed  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Parliament  (Oireachtas),  but  the  total  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  Chamber  (Dail  Eireann) 
shall  not  be  fixed  at  less  than  one  member  for 
each  thirty  thousand  of  the  population,  or  at 
more  than  one  member  for  each  twenty  thousand 
of  the  population:  Provided  that  the  proportion 
between  the  number  of  members  to  be  elected  at 
any  time  for  each  constituency  and  the  population 
of  each  constituency,  as  ascertained  at  the  last 
preceding  census,  shall,  so  far  as  possible,  be 
identical  throughout  the  country.  The  members 
shall  be  elected  upon  principles  of  proportional 
representation.  The  Parliament  (Oireachtas) 
shall  revise  the  constituencies  at  least  once  in 
every  ten  years,  with  due  regard  to  changes  in 
distribution  of  the  population,  but  any  alterations 
in  the  constituencies  shall  not  take  effect  during 
the  life  of  the  Chamber  (Dail  Eireann)  sitting 
when  such  revision  is  made. 

ARTICLE  27 — At  a  general  election  for  the 
Chamber  (Dail  Eireann)  the  polls  shall  be  held 
on  the  same  day  throughout  the  country  and  that 
day  shall  be  a  day  not  later  than  thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  the  dissolution  and  shall  be 
proclaimed  a  public  holiday.  The  Chamber  (Dail 
Eireann)  shall  meet  within  one  month  of  such 
day,  and  shall  unless  earlier  dissolved  continue 
for  four  years  from  the  date  of  its  first  meeting 
and  not  longer.  The  Chamber  (Dail  Eireann) 
may  not  at  any  time  be  dissolved  except  on  the 
advice  of  the  Executive   Council. 

ARTICLE  28 — In  case  of  death,  resignation  or 
disqualification  of  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
(Dail  Eireann),  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by 
election   in  manner  to  be   determined  by  law. 

C — The   Senate    (Seanad   Eireann) 

ARTICLE  29 — The  Senate  (Seanad  Eireann)' 
shall  be  composed  of  citizens  who  have  done 
honor  to  the  nation  by  reason  of  useful  public 
service  or  who,  because  of  special  iqualifications 
or  attainments,  represent  important  aspects  of 
the  nation's  life. 

ARTICLE  30 — Every  university  in  the  Irish 
Free  State    (Saor^tat  Eireann),  shall  be  entitled 
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to  elect  two  representatives  to  the  Senate  (Seanad 
Eireann).  The  number  of  Senators  exclusive  of 
university  members  shall  be  fifty-six.  A  citizen 
to  be  eligible  for  membership  of  the  Senate 
(Seanad)  must  be  a  person  eligible  to  become 
a  member  of  the  Chamber  (Dail  Eireann)  and 
must  have  reached  the  age  of  35  years.  Subject 
lo  any  provision  for  the  constitution  of  the  first 
.Senate  (Seanad)  the  term  of  office  of  a  member 
of  the  Senate   ( Seanad  X  shall  be  twelve  years. 

ARTICLE  31 — One-fourth  of  the  members  of 
the  Senate  (Seanad  Eireann)  exclusive  of  the 
university  members  shall  be  elected  every  three 
years  from  a  panel  constituted  as  hereinafter 
mentioned  at  an  election  at  which  the  Irish  Free 
State  (Saorstat  Eireann)  shall  form  one  electoral 
area,  and  the  elections  shall  be  held  on  principles 
of  proportional  representation.  One  member 
shall  be  elected  by  each  university  entitled  to 
representation  in  the  Senate  (Seanad)  every  six 
years. 

ARTICLE  32 — Before  each  election  of  members 
of  the  Senate  (Seanad  Eireann) — other  than 
university  members — a  panel  shall  be  formed  con- 
sisting  of — 

(a)  Three  time?  as  many  qualified  persons 
as  there  are  members  to  be  elected,  of  whom 
two-thirds  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Chamber 

(Dail    Eireann),    voting    according    to    principles 
of    proportional    representation,    and    one-third 
shall    be    nominated    by    the    Senate     (Seanad 
Eireann)   voting  according  to  principles  of  pro- 
portional representation ;   and 

(b)  Such  persons  who  have  at  any  time  been 
members  of  the  Senate  (Seanad) — including 
members  about  to  retire — as  signify  by  notice 
in  writing  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
Executive  Council  their  desire  to  he  included 
in  the  panel. 

The  method  of  proposal  and  selection  for 
nomination  shall  be  decided  by  the  Chamber 
(Dail  Eireann)  and  Senate  (Seanad),  respec- 
tively, with  special  reference  to  the  necessity  for 
arranging  for  the  representation  of  important  in- 
terests and  institutions  in  the  country;  provided 
that  each  proposal  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall 
state  the  qualifications -of  the  person  proposed. 
As  soon  as  the  panel  has  been  formed  a  list  of 
the  names  of  the  members  of  the  panel  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order  with  their  qualifications 
shall  be  published. 

ARTICLE  33— In  case  of  the  death,  resigna- 
tion, or  disqualification  of  a  member  of  the 
Senate  (Seanad  Eireann) — other  than  a  university 
member — his  place  shall  be  filled  by  a  vote  of 
the  Senate  (Seanad).  Any  Senator  so  chosen 
shall  retire  from  office  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
three-year  period  then  running  and  the  vacancy 
or  vacancies  thus  created  shall  be  additional  to 
ihe  places  to  be  filled  under  Article  31.  The 
term  of  office  of  the  members  chosen  at  the  elec- 
tion after  the  first  fourteen  elected  shall  con- 
clude at  the  end  of  the  period  or  periods  at  which 
the  Senator  or  Senators  by  whose  death  or  with- 
drawal the  vacancy  or  vacancies  was  or  were 
originally  created  would  be  due  to  retire;  pro- 
vided that  the  fifteenth  member  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  filled  the  vacancy  first  created  in  order 
of  time  and  so  on. 


In  case  of  the  death,  resignation  or  disquali- 
fication of  a  university  member  of  the  Senate 
(Seanad),  the  university  by  which  he  was  elected 
shall  elect  a  person  to  fill  his  place,  and  the 
member  so  elected  shall  hold  office  so  long  as 
the  member  in  whose  place  he  was  elected  would 
have  held   office. 

D — Legislation 

ARTICLE  34— The  Chamber  (Dail  Eireann)] 
shall  in  relation  to  the  subject  matter  of  money 
bills,  as  hereinafter  defined,  have  legislative  au- 
thority exclusive  of  the  Senate  (Seanad  Eireann). 

A  money  bill  means  a  bill  which  contains  only 
provisions  dealing  with  all  or  any  of  the  follow- 
ing subjects — namely,  the  imposition,  repeal,  re- 
mission, alteration  or  regulation  of  taxation;  the 
imposition  for  the  payment  of  debt  or  other  finan- 
cial purposes  of  charges  on  public  moneys,  or 
the  variation  or  repeal  of  any  such  charges: 
supply;  the  appropriation,  receipt,  custody,  issue 
or  audit  of  accounts  of  public  money;  the  raising 
or  guarantee  of  any  loan  or  the  repayment 
thereof;  subordinate  matters  incidental  to  those 
subjects  or  any  of  them.  In  this  definition  the 
expressions  "  taxation,"  "  public  money,"  and 
"  loan,"  respectively,  do  not  include  any  taxation, 
money  or  loan  raised  by  local  authorities  or  bodies 
for  local  purposes. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Chamber  (Dail)  shall 
certify  any  bill  which  in  his  opinion  is  a  money 
bill  to  be  a  money  bill,  but  if  within  three  days 
after  a  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  Chamber 
(Dail)  two-fifths  of  the  members  of  either  house 
by  notice  in  writing  addressed  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  house  of  which  they  are  members  so  re- 
quire, the  question  whether  the  bill  is  or  is  not 
a  money  bill  shall  be  referred  to  a  Committee 
of  Privileges  consisting  of  three  members  elected 
by  each  House  with  a  Chairman,  who  shall  be 
the  Senior  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  able  and 
willing  to  act,  and  who,  in  the  case  of  an  equality 
of  votes,  but  not  otherwise,  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote.  The  decision  of  the  committee  on  the  ques- 
tion shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

ARTICLE  35— The  Chamber  (Dail  Eireann)! 
shall  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  commencement 
of  each  financial  year  consider  the  budget  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenditure  of  the  Irish  Free  State 
(Saorstat  Eireann)  for  that  year,  and,  save  in  so 
far  as  may  be  provided  by  specific  enactment  in 
each  case,  the  legislation  required  to  give  effect 
to  the  budget  of  each  year  shall  be  enacted  within 
that  year. 

ARTICLE  36 — Money  shall  not  Le  appropriated 
by  vote,  resolution,  or  law,  unless  the  purpose 
of  the  appropriation  has  in  the  same  session  been 
recommended  by  a  message  from  the  Represen- 
tative of  the  Crown  acting  on  the  advice  of  the 
Executive  Council. 

ARTICLE  37— Every  bill  initiated  in  and 
passed  by  the  Chamber  (Dail  Eireann)  shall  be 
sent  to  the  Senate  (Seanad  Eireann),  and  may, 
unless  it  be  a  money  bill,  be  amended  in  the 
Senate  (Seanad  Eireann),  and  the  Chamber  (Dail 
Eireann)  shall  consider  any  such  amendment;  but 
a  bill  passed  by  the  Chamber  (Dail  Eireann)! 
and  considered  by  the  Senate   (Seanad  Eireann)] 
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ghall,  not  later  than  two  hundred  and  seventy 
days  after  it  shall  have  been  first  sent  to  the 
Senate  (Seanad),  or  such  longer  period  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  two  houses,  be  deemed 
to  be  passed  by  both  houses  in  its  form  as  last 
passed  by  the  Chamber  (Dail)  ;  provided  that 
any  money  bill  shall  be  sent  to  the  Senate 
(Seanad)  for  its  recommendations  and  at  a  period 
not  longer  than  fourteen  days  after  it  shall  have 
been  sent  to  the  Senate  (Seanad),  it  shall  be 
returned  to  the  Chamber  (Dail),  which  may  pass 
it,  accepting  or  rejecting  all  or  any  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Senate  (Seanad),  and  as  so 
passed  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  passed  by 
both  houses.  When  a  bill  other  than  a  money 
bill  has  been  sent  to  the  Senate  (Seanad)  a 
joint  sitting  of  the  members  of  both  houses 
may,  on  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Senate 
(Seanad),  he  convened  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
bating, but  not  of  voting  upon,  the  proposals  of 
the  bill  or  any  amendment  of  the  same. 

ARTICLE  38— A  bill  may  be  initiated  in  the 
Senate  (Seanad  Eireann)  and  if  passed  by  the 
Senate  (Seanad)  shall  be  introduced  into  the 
Chamber  (Dail  Eireann).  If  amended  by  the 
Chamber  (Dail)  the  bill  shall  be  considered  as 
a  bill  initiated  in  the  Chamber  (Dail).  If  re- 
jected by  the  Chamber  (Dail)  it  shall  not  be 
introduced  again  in  the  same  session,  but  the 
Chamber  (Dail)  may  reconsider  it  on  its  own 
motion. 

ARTICLE  39 — A  bill  passed  by  either  house 
and  accepted  by  the  other  house  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  passed  by  both  houses. 

ARTICLE  40— So  soon  as  any  bill  shall  have 
been  passed  or  deemed  to  have  been  passed  by 
both  houses,  the  Executive  Council  shall  present 
the  same  to  the  representative  of  the  Crown  for 
the  signification  by  him,  in  the  King's  name,  of 
the  King's  assent,  and  such  representative  may 
withhold  the  King's  assent  or  reserve  the  bill  for 
the  signification  of  the  King's  pleasure;  provided 
that  the  representative  of  the  Crown  shall  in  the 
withholding  of  such  assent  to  or  the  reservation 
of  any  bill,  act  in  accordance  with  the  law, 
practice  and  constitutional  usage  governing  the 
like  withholding  of  assent  or  reservation  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

A  bill  reserved  for  the  signification  of  the 
King's  pleasure  shall  not  have  any  force  unless 
and  until  within  one  year  from  the  day  on  which 
it  was  presented  to  the  representative  of  the 
Crown  for  the  King's  assent,  the  representative 
of  the  Crown  signifies  by  speech  or  message  to 
each  of  the  houses  of  the  Parliament  (Oireach- 
tas),  or  by  proclamation,  that  it  has  received 
the  assent  of  the  King  in  Council. 

An  entry  of  every  such  speech,  message  or 
proclamation  shall  be  made  in  the  Journal  of 
each  house  and  a  duplicate  thereof,  duly  at- 
tested, shall  be  delivered  to  the  proper  officer  to 
be  kept  among  the  records  of  the  Irish  Free  State 
(Saorstat   Eireann). 

ARTICLE  41 — As  soon  as  may  be  after  any 
law  has  received  the  King's  assent,  the  clerk,  or 
such  officer  as  the  Chamber  may  appoint  for  the 
purpose,  shall  cause  two  fair  copies  of  such  i  law 
to  be  made,  one  being  in  the  Irish  language  and 


the  other  in  the  English  language,  one  of  which 
copies  shall  be  signed  by  the  representative  of 
the  Crown  to  be  enrolled  for  record  in  the  office 
of  such  officer  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  the 
Chamber  (Dail  Eireann)  may  determine,  and 
such  copies  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  as  to 
the  provisions  of  every  such  law,  and  in  case  of 
conflict  between  the  two  copies  so  deposited, 
that  signed  by  the  representative  of  the  Crown 
shall  prevail. 

ARTICLE  42— The  Parliament  (Oireachtas)] 
shall  have  no  power  to  declare  acts  to  be  in- 
fringements of  the  law  which  were  not  so  at  the 
date  of  their  commission. 

ARTICLE  43— The  Parliament  (Oireachtas)] 
may  create  subordinate  legislatures,  but  it  shall 
not  confer  thereon  any  powers  in  respect  of  the 
navy,  army  or  air  force,  alienage  or  naturaliza- 
tion, coinage,  legal  tender,  trade  marks,  designs, 
merchandise  marks,  copyright,  patent  rights, 
weights  and  measures,  submarine  cables,  wireless 
telegraphy,  Post  Office,  railways,  aerial  naviga- 
tion, customs  and  excise. 

ARTICLE  44— The  Parliament  (Oireachtas)! 
may  provide  for  the  establishment  of  functional 
or  vocational  councils  representing  branches  of 
the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  nation.  A 
law  establishing  any  such  council  shall  determine 
its  powers,  rights  and  duties,  and  its  relation  to 
the  Government  of  the  Irish  Free  State  (Saorstat 
Eireann). 

ARTICLE  45— The  Parliament  (Oireachtas) 
has  the  exclusive  right  to  regulate  the  raising 
and  maintaining  of  such  armed  forces  as  are 
mentioned  in  the  Scheduled  Treaty  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Irish  Free  State  (Saorstat)  and  every 
such  force  shall  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Parliament    ( Oireachtas ) . 

E — Referendum  and  Initiative 

ARTICLE  46 — Any  bill  passed  or  deemed  to 
have  been  passed  by  both  houses  may  be  sus- 
pended for  a  period  of  ninety  days  on  the 
written  demand  of  two-fifths  of  the  members  «f 
the  Chamber  (Dail  Eireann )|  or  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Senate  (Seanad  Eireann)' 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  Executive 
Council  not  later  than  seven  days  from  the  day 
on  which  such  bill  shall  have  been  so  passed 
or  deemed  to  have  been  so  passed.  Such  a  bill 
shall  be  submitted  by  referendum  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  people  if  demanded  before  the 
expiration  of  the  ninety  days,  either  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Senate  (Seanad  Eireann)' 
assented  to  by  three-fifths  of  the  members  of 
the  Senate  (Seanad' Eireann)  or  by  a  petition 
signed  by  not  less  than  one-twentieth  of  the 
voters  then  on  the  register  of  voters,  and  the 
decision  of  the  people  on  such  referendum  shall 
be  conclusive.  These  provisions  shall  not  apply 
to  money  bills  or  to  such  bills  as  shall  be 
declared  by  both  houses  to  be  necessary  for 
the  in) mediate  preservation  of  the  public  peace, 
health  or  safety. 

ARTICLE  47— The  Parliament  (Oireachtas^ 
may  provide  for  the  initiation  by  the  people 
of   proposals   for   laws   or   constitutional    amend- 
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nients.  Sliould  the  Parliament  (Oireachtas)|  fail 
to  make  such  provision  within  two  years,  it  shall 
on  the  petition  of  not  less  than  100,000  voters 
on  the  register,  of  whom  not  more  than  20,000 
j^hall  be  voters  in  any  one  constituency,  either 
make  such  provisions  or  submit  the  question  to 
tiie  people  for  decision  in  accordance  with  the 
ordinary  regulations  governing  the  referendum. 
Any  legislation  passed  by  the  Parliament  (Oire- 
achtas)  providing  for  such  initiation  by  the 
people  shall  provide  (1)  that  such  proposals 
may  he  initiated  on  a  petition  of  50,000  voters 
on  the  register,  (2)  that  if  the  Parliament 
(Oireachta?)  rejects  a  proposal  so  initiated,  it 
sliall  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  decision 
in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  regulations 
governing  the  referendum;  and  (3)  that  if  the 
Parliament  (Oireachtas)^  enacts  a  proposal  so 
initiated,  such  enactment  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  respecting  ordinary  legislation  or 
amendments  of  the  Constitution  as  the  case 
may   be. 

4RT1CLE  48— Save  in  the  case  of  actual 
invasion,  the  Irish  Free  State  (Saorstat  Eireann); 
shall  not  be  committed  to  active  participation 
in  any  war  without  the  assent  of  the  Parliament 
(Oireachtas). 

ARTICLE  49— Amendments  of  this  Constitu- 
tion within  the  terms  of  the  Scheduled  Treaty 
jyiay  be  made  by  the  Parliament  (Oireachtas?, 
but  every  such  amendment  must  be  submitted 
to  a  referendum  of  the  people;  and  shall  not 
}«c  passed  unless  a  majority  of  the  voters  on 
the  register  record  their  votes  and  either  a 
majority  of  the  voters  on  the  register  or  two- 
ihirds  of  the  votes  recorded  are  in  favor  of 
the  an.endment. 

SECTION  III.— THE  EXECUTIVE 

E — Executive  Council  (Aireacht) 

ARTICLE  .50— The  Executive  Authority  of  the 
Irish  Free  State  (Saorstat  Eireann)  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  vested  in  the  King,  and  shall  be 
exercisable,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  practice 
and  constitutional  usage  governing  the  exercise 
of  the  executive  authority  in  the  case  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  by  the  Representative  of 
the  Crown.  Tliere  shall  be  a  Council  to  aid 
and  advise  in  the  government  of  the  Irish  Free 
Stale  (Saorstat  Eireann)  to  be  styled  the 
Executive  Council  (Aireacht).  The  Executive 
Council  shall  be  responsible  to  the  ChamT)cr 
'Dail  Eireann),  and  shall  consist  of  not  more 
than  twelve  Ministers  (Airi)  appointed  by  the 
Representative  of  the  Crown,  of  whom  four 
Ministers  shall  be  members  of  the  Chamber  (Dail 
Eireann)  and  a  number  not  exceeding  eight, 
chosen  from  all  citizens  eligible  for  election 
to  the  Chamber  (Dail  Eireann)',  who  shall  not 
be  members  of  Parliament  (Oireachtas)'  during 
their  term  of  office,  and  who,  if  at  the  time 
of  their  appointment  they  are  members  of  Par- 
liament (Oireachtas)',  shall  by  virtue  of  such 
appointment  vacate  their  seats ;  provided  that  the 


Chamber  (Dail  Eireann)  may  from  time  to  time 
on  the  motion  of  the  President  of  the  Executive 
Council  determine  that  a  particular  Minister  or 
-Ministers  not  exceeding  three  may  be  members 
of  Parliament  (Oireachtas)  in  addition  to  the 
four  members  of  the  Chamber  (Dail  Eireann)] 
above  mentioned. 

ARTICLE  51 — The  Ministers  who  are  required 
to  be  members  of  the  Chamber  (Dail  Eireann )J 
shall  include  the  President  of  the  Executive 
Council  (Uachtaran)  and  the  Vice  President  of 
the  Executive  Council  (Tanaist).  The  President 
of  the  Executive  Council  shall  be  the  chief  of 
the  Executive  Council  and  shall  be  appointed  on 
the  nomination  of  the  Chamber  (Dail),  and  the 
Vice  President  of  the  Executive  (Council  and  the 
other  Ministers  who  are  members  of  Parliament 
(Oireachtas)  shall  be  appointed  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  Executive  Council; 
and  he  and  the  Ministers  nominated  by  him  shall 
retire  from  office  should  he  fail  to  be  supported 
by  a  majority  in  the  Chamber  (Dail),  but  the 
President  of  the  Executive  Council  and  such 
Ministers  shall  continue  to  carry  on  their  duties 
until  their  successors  are  appointed. 

ARTICLE  52 — Ministers  who  are  not  members 
of  the  Parliament  (Oireachtas)  shall  be  nomi- 
nated by  a  committee  of  members  of  the  Chamber 
(Dail  Eireann)  chosen  by  a  method  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Chamber  (Dail)  so  as  to  be  im- 
partially representative  of  the  Chamber  (Dail). 
Such  Ministers  shall  be  chosen  with  due  regard 
to  their  suitability  for  office  and  should  as  far 
as  possible  be  generally  representative  of  the 
Irish  Free  State  (Saorstat  Eireann)  as  a  whole 
rather  than  of  groups  or  of  parties.  Should  a 
nomination  not  be  acceptable  to  the  Chamber 
(Dail),  the  committee  shall  continue  to  propose 
names  until  one  is  found  acceptable. 
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ARTICLE  53 — Each  Minister  not  a  member  of 
the  Parliament  (Oireachtas)  shall  be  the  re- 
sponsible head  of  the  Executive  Department  or 
Departments  as  head  of  which  he  has  been  ap- 
pointed as  aforesaid;  provided  that  should  ar- 
rangements for  functional  or  vocational  councils 
be  made  by  the  Parliament  (Oireachtas)  these 
Ministers  or  any  of  them  may,  should  the  Parlia- 
ment (Oireachtas)  so  decide,  be  members  of  and 
be  nominated  on  the  advice  of  such  councils. 
The  term  of  office  of  any  such  Minister  shall 
be  the  term  of  the  Chamber  (Dail  Eireann)  ex- 
isting at  the  time  of  his  appointment  or  such 
other  period  as  may  be  fixed  by  law,  but  he  shall 
continue  in  office  until  his  successor  shall  have 
been  appointed;  and  no  such  Minister  shall  be 
removed  from  office  during  his  term  unless  the 
proposal  to  remove  him  has  been  previously  sub- 
mitted to  a  committee  chosen  by  a  method  to 
be  determined  by  the  Chamber  (Dail)  so  as 
to  be  impartially  representative  of  the  Chamber 
(Dail)  and  then  only  if  the  committee  shall 
have  reported  that  such  Minister  has  been  guilty 
of  malfeasance  in  office  or  has  not  been  per- 
forming his  duties  in  a  competent  and  satisfac- 
tory manner,  or  has  failed  to  carry  out  the  law- 
fully expressed  will  of  Parliament  (Oireachtas). 

ARTICLE  54— The  Ministers  who  are  members 
of  the  Parliament  (Oireachtas)  shall  alone  be  re- 
sponsible for  all  matters  relating  to  external 
affairs,  whether  policy,  negotiations,  or  executive 
acts.      Subject    to    the    foregoing    provision,    the 
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Executive  Council  shall  meet  and  act  as  a  col- 
lective authority;  provided,  however,  that  each 
Minister  shall  be  individually  responsible  to  the 
Chamber  (Dail  Eireann)  for  the  administration 
of  the  department  or  departments  of  which  he  is 
head. 

ARTICLE  55 — Ministers  who  are  not  members 
of  the  Chamber  (Dail  Eireann)  shall  by  virtue 
of  their  office  possess  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  a  member  of  the  Chamber  (Dail),  except  the 
right  to  vote,  and  shall,  if  not  members  of  the 
Parliament  (Oireachtas),  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  17  as  if  they  were  members 
of  the  Chamber  (Dail)  and  may  be  required  by 
the  Chamber  (Dail)  to  attend  and  answer  ques- 
tions. 

ARTICLE  56— Should  the  President  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council  die,  resign,  or  be  permanently  in- 
capacitated, the  Vice  President  of  the  Executive 
Council  shall  act  in  his  place  until  a  President  of 
the  Executive  Council  shall  be  elected.  The  Vice 
President  of  the  Executive  Council  shall  also  act 
in  the  place  of  the  President  of  the  Executive 
Council  during  his  temporary  absence. 

ARTICLE  57— The  members  of  the  Executive 
Council  shall  receive  such  remuneration  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  by  law,  but  the 
remuneration  of  any  Minister  shall  not  be 
diminished  during  his  term  of  office. 

ARTICLE  58— The  Representative  of  the 
Crown,  who  shall  be  styled  the  Governor  General 
of  the  Irish  Free  State,  shall  be  appointed  in 
like  manner  as  the  Governor  General  of  Canada 
and  in  accordance  with  the  practice  observed 
in  the  making  of  such  appointments.  The  salary 
of  the  Governor  General  of  the  Irish  Free  State 
shall  be  of  the  like  amount  as  that  now  payable 
to  the  Governor  General  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia,  and  shall  be  charged  on  the  public 
funds  of  the  Irish  Free  State  (Saorstat  Eireann), 
and  suitable  provision  shall  be  made  out  of 
those  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  his  official 
residence  and  establishment. 

ARTICLE  59— The  Executive  Council  shall 
prepare  the  budget  of  receipts  and  expenditure 
of  the  Irish  Free  State  (Saorstat  Eireann),  for 
each  financial  year  and  shall  present  it  to  the 
Chamber  (Dail  Eireann)  before  the  close  of  the 
previous  financial  year. 

B — Financial  Control 

ARTICLE  60— All  revenues  of  the  Irish  Free 
State  (Saorstat  Eireann),  from  whatever  source 
arising,  shall,  subject  to  such  exceptions  as  may 
be  provided  by  law,  form  one  fund,  and  shall 
be  appropriated  for  ihe  purposes  of  the  Irish 
Free  State  (Saorstat  Eireann)  in  the  manner 
and  subject  to  the  charges  and  liabilities  imposed 
by  law. 

ARTICLE  6i— The  Chamber  (Dail  Eireann) 
shall  apoint  a  Comptroller  and  Auditor  General 
lo  act  oil  behalf  of  the  Irish  Free  State  (Saorstat 
Eireann).  He  shall  control  all  disbursements 
and  shall  audit  all  accounts  of  moneys  admin- 
istered by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  Parlia- 
ineiit     (Oireachtas)     and     shall    report     to     the 
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Chamber    (Dail)    at  stated   periods  to  be   deter- 
mined by  law. 

ARTICLE  62 — The  Comptroller  and  Auditor 
General  shall  not  be  removed  except  for  stated 
misbehavior  or  incapacity  on  resolutions  passed 
by  the  Chamber  (Dail  Eireann)  and  the  Senate 
(Seanad  Eireann).  Subject  to  this  provision 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  his  tenure  of  office 
fihdll  be  fixed  by  law.  He  shall  not  be  a  member, 
cf  the  Parliament  (Oireachtas)  nor  shall  he 
hold  any  other  office  or  position  of  emolument. 

SECTION   IV.— THE  JUDICIARY 

ARTICLE  63 — The  judicial  power  of  the  Irish 
Free  State  (Saorstat  Eireann)  shall  be  exercised 
;ind  justice  administered  in  the  public  courts 
establi-hed  by  Parliament  (Oireachtas)  by 
judfies  appointed  in  manner  hereinafter  provided, 
riiese  courts  shall  comprise  Courts  of  First 
Instance  and  a  Court  of  Final  Appeal  to  be 
called  the  Supreme  Court  (Cuirt  Uachtarach). 
The  Courts  of  First  Instance  shall  include  a 
High  Court  (Ard  Chuirt),  invested  with  full 
orip'!nal  iun'sdiclion  in  md  power  to  determine 
all  matters  and  questions  whether  cf  law  or 
fact,  civil  or  criminal,  and  also  courts  of  local 
and  limited  jurisdiction  with  a  right  of  appeal 
as  determined  by  law. 

ARTICLE  64 — The  judicial  power  of  the  High 
Court  shall  extend  to  the  question  of  the  validity 
of  any  law  having  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution.  In  all  cases  in  which  such 
matters  shall  come  into  question,  the  High  Court 
alone  shall  exercise  oiiginal  jurisdiction. 
^  ARTICLE  65 — The  Supreme  Court  of  the  Irish 
Free  State  (Saorstat  Eireann)  shall,  with  such 
exceptions  (not  including  cases  which  involve 
questions  as  to  the  validity  of  any  law),  and 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  law,  have  appellate  jurisdiction  from  all 
decisions  of  the  High  Court.  The  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  shall  in  all  cases  be  final 
xind  conclusive,  and  sha]l  not  be  reviewed  or 
capable  of  being  reviewed  by  any  other  court, 
tribunal   or  authority  whatsoever. 

Provided  that  r.othing  in  this  Constitution 
shall  impair  the  right  of  any  person  to  petition 
bis  Majesty  for  special  leave  to  appeal  from 
the  Snj»reme  Court  to  his  Majesty  in  Council 
or  the  right  of  his  Majesty  to  grant  such  leave. 

ARTICLE  66 — The  number  of  Judges,  the  con- 
stitution and  organization  of,  and  distribution  of 
business  and  jurisdiction  among  the  said  courts 
and  Judges,  and  all  matters  of  procedure  shall 
be  as  prescribed  by  the  laws  for  the  time  being 
in  force  and  the  regulations  made  thereunder. 

ARTICLE  67 — The  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  of  the  High  Court  and  of  all  other 
courts  established  in  pursuance  of  this  constitu- 
tion shall  be  appointed  by  the  Representative  of 
the  Crown  on  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council. 
The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  of  the 
High  Court  shall  not  be  removed  except  for 
stated  misbehavior  or  incapacity,  and  then  only 
by  resolutions  passed  by  both  the  Chamber  (Dail 


Eireann)  and  the  Senate  (Seanad  Eireann).  The 
age  of  retirement,  the  remuneration  and  the  pen- 
sion of  such  Judges  on  retirement,  and  the 
declarations  to  be  taken  by  them  on  appointment, 
shall  be  prescribed  by  law.  Such  remuneration 
may  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance 
in  office.  The  terms  of  appointment  of  the 
Judges  of  such  other  courts  as  may  be  created 
shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

ARTICLE  68— All  Judges  shall  be  independent 
in  the  exercise  of  their  functions  and  subject 
only  to  the  Constitution  and  the  law.  A  Judge 
shall  not  be  eligible  to  sit  in  Parliament  (Oireach- 
tas) and  shall  not  hold  any  other  office  or 
position  of  emolument. 

ARTICLE  69 — No  one  shall  be  tried  save  in 
due  course  of  law,  and  extraordinary  courts  shall 
not  be  established.  The  jurisdiction  of  courts- 
martial  shall  not  be  extended  to  or  exercised 
over  the  civil  population  save  in  time  of  war, 
and  for  acts  committed  in  time  of  war,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  law.  Such  jurisdiction  shall  not  be  exercised 
in  any  area  in  which  the  civil  courts  are  open 
or  capable  of  being  held,  and  no  person  shall 
be  removed  from  one  area  to  another  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  such  jurisdiction. 

ARTICLE  70 — A  member  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the  Irish  Free  State  (Saorstat  Eireann)  not 
on  active  service  shall  not  be  tried  by  any 
court-martial  for  an  offense  cognizable  by  the 
civil  courts. 

ARTICLE  71 — No  person  shall,  save  in  case 
of  summary  jurisdiction  prescribed  by  law  for 
minor  offences,  be  tried  without  a  jury  on  any 
criminal  charge. 

SECTION  v.— TRANSITORY   PROVI- 
SIONS 

ARTICLE  72 — Subjects  to  this  Constitution  and 
to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  not  inconsistent 
therewith,  the  laws  in  force  in  the  Irish  Free 
Stale  (Saorstat  Eireann)  at  the  date  of  the 
coming  into  operation  of  this  Constitution  shall 
continue  to  be  of  full  force  and  effect  until  the 
same  or  any  of  them  shall  have  been  repealed 
or  amended  by  enactment  of  the  Parliament 
(Oireachtas). 

ARTICLE  73 — Until  courts  have  been  estab- 
lished for  the  Irish  Free  State  (Saorstat 
Eireann)  in  accordance  \*ith  this  Constitution, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  County  Courts, 
Courts  of  Quarter  Session  and  Courts  of  Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction,  as  at  present  existing,  shall 
for  the  time  being  continue  to  exercise  the 
same  lurisdiction  as  heretofore,  and  any  Judge 
or  Justice,  being  a  member  of  any  such  court, 
holding  office  at  the  time  when  this  Constitu- 
tion comes  into  operation,  shall  for  the  time 
being  continue  to  be  a  member  thereof  and 
hold  olfice  by  the  like  tenure  and  upon  the 
like  terms  as  heretofore,  unless,  in  the  case  of 
a  Judge  of  the  said  Supreme  Court  or  of  a 
<'ounty  Court,  he  signifies  to  the  Representa- 
tive of  the  Crown  his  desire  to  resign.  Any 
vacancies    in    any    of    the    said    courts    so    con- 
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tinued  may  be  filled  by  appointment  made  in 
like  manner  as  appointments  to  Judgeships  in 
the  courts  established  under  this  Constitution. 

Provided  that  the  provisions  of  Article  65  as 
tc  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  estab- 
lished under  this  Constitution  shall  apply  to 
decisions  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  continued  by 
this   article. 

ARTICLE  74— If  any  Judge  of  the  said 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  or  of  any  of  the 
said  County  Courts  resigns  as  aforesaid,  or  if 
any  such  Judge,  on  the  establishment  of  courts 
under  this  Constitution,  is  not  with  his  consent 
appointed  to  be  a  Judge  of  any  such  court,  he 
sliail,  for  the  purpose  of  Article  10  of  the 
Scheduled  Treaty,  be  treated  as  if  he  had 
retired  in  consequence  of  the  change  of  govern- 
ment effected  in  pursuance  of  the  said  treaty, 
but  the  rights  so  conferred  shall  be  without 
prejudice  to  any  rights  or  claims  that  he  may 
have  against  the  British   Government. 

ARTICLE  75 — Every  existing  officer  of  the 
Provisional  Government  who  has  been  transferred 
lo  that  Government  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  every  existing  officer  of  the  British 
Government  who,  at  the  date  of  the  coming  into 
operation  of  this  Constitution,  is  engaged  or 
employed  in  the  administration  of  public  services 
which  on  that  date  become  public  services  of 
the  Irish  Free  State  (Saorstat  Eireann) — except 
those  whose  services  have  been  lent  by  the 
British  Government  to  the  Provisional  Govern- 
jiicnt— shall  on  that  date  be  transferred  to  and 
become  an  officer  of  the  Irish  Free  State 
(Saorstat  Eireann)'  and  shall  hold  office  by  a 
tenure,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
Article  10  of  the  Scheduled  Treaty. 

ARTICLE  76 — As  respects  departmental  prop^ 
erty,  assets,  rights  and  liabilities,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Irish  Free  State  (Saorstat  Eireann) 
shall  be  regarded  as  the  successors  of  the  Pro- 
•■nsionai  Government,  and,  to  the  extent  to  which 
functions  of  any  department  of  the  British 
(vovernment  become  functions  of  the  Government 
of  the  Irish  Free  State  (Saorstat  Eireann),  as 
the  successors  of  such  department  of  the  British 
Government. 

ARTICLE  77—AheT  the  date  on  which  this 
Constitution  comes  into  operation,  the  House  of 
Parliament  elected  in  pursuance  of  the  Irish  Free 
State  (Agreement)  act,  1922  (being  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  for  the  settlement  of  this  Con- 
stitution), may,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one 
year  from  that  date,  but  subiect  to  compliance 
by  the  members  thereof  with  the  provisions  of 
Article  17  of  this  Constitution,  exercise  all  the 
powers  and  authorities  conferred  on  the  Chamber 


(Dail  Eireann)  by  this  Constitution,  and  the  first 
election  for  the  Chamber  (Dail  Eireann)  under 
Articles  26  and  27  hereof  shall  take  place  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  expiration  of  such 
period. 

ARTICLE  78— The  first  Senate  (Seanad  Eire- 
ann) shall  be  constituted  immediately  after  the 
coming  into  operation  of  this  Constitution  in  the 
manner  following,  that  is  to  say: 

(a)  The  first  Senate  (Seanad)  shall  consist  of 
two  members  elected  by  each  of  the  universities 
in  the  Irish  Free  State  (Saorstat  Eireann)  and 
fifty-six  other  members,  of  whom  twenty-eight 
shall  be  elected  and  twenty-eight  shall  be  nomi- 
nated. 

(b)  The  twenty-eight  nominated  members  of 
the  Senate  (Seanad)  shall  be  nominated  by  the 
President  of  the  Executive  Council,  who  shall, 
in  making  such  nominations,  have  special  regard 
to  the  providing  of  representation  for  groups  or 
parties  not  then  adequately  represented  in  the 
Chamber  (Dail  Eireann). 

(c)  The  twenty-eight  elected  members  of  the 
Senate  ( Seanad  X  shall  be  elected  by  the  Chamber 
(Dail  Eireann)  voting  on  principles  of  propor- 
tional representation. 

(d)  Of  the  university  members,  one  member 
elected  by  each  university  to  be  selected  by  lot, 
shall  hold  office  for  six  years;  the  remaining 
university  members  shall  hold  office  for  the  full 
period  of  twelve  years. 

(e)  Of  the  twenty-eight  nominated  members, 
fourteen,  to  be  selected  by  lot,  shall  hold  office 
for  the  full  period  of  twelve  years;  the  remaining 
fourteen  shall  hold  office  for  the  period  of  six 
years. 

(f)  Of  the  twenty-eight  elected  members,  the 
first  fourteen  elected  shall  hold  office  for  the 
period  of  nine  years,  the  remaining  fourteen  shall 
hold  office  for  the  period  of  three  years, 

(g)  At  the  termination  of  the  period  of  office 
of  any  such  members,  members  shall  be  elected 
in  their  place  in  manner  provided  by  Article  31. 

(h)  Casual  vacancies  shall  be  filled  in  manner 
provided  by  Article  33. 

(i)  For  the  purpose  of  the  election  of  mem- 
bers for  any  university  under  this  article,  all 
persons  whose  names  appear  on  the  register  for 
the  university  in  force  at  the  date  of  the  coming 
into  operation  of  this  Constitution  shall,  notwith- 
standing anything  in  Article  14,  be  entitled  to 
vote. 

ARTICLE  79— The  passing  and  adoption  of  this 
Constitution  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  the 
British  Parliament  shall  be  announced  aS  soon 
as  may  be,  and  not  later  than  the  sixth  day  of 
December,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-two,  by 
Proclamation  of  the  Majesty,  and  this  Constitu- 
tion shall  come  into  operation  on  the  issue  of 
such   proclamation. 


FIELD   MARSHAL.  SIR  HENRY  H. 
WILSON 
Former  Chief  of  Imperial  General  Staff  and 
Member  of   Parliament   from   Ulster,   assassi- 
nated at  his  home  in  London,   June  22,   1922 


ENGLAND   STIRRED  BY  AN 

ASSASSINATION 


[Period    Ended   July   15,    1922] 


A  PARLIAMENTARY  crisis  followed  upon 
the  assassination  of  Field  Marshal  Sir  Henry 
Wilson,  M.  P.,  in  London  on  June  22.  The 
Field  Marshal  was  shot  down  by  two  men  out- 
side his  residence  in  Eaton  Place  and  died 
immediately.  After  a  running  fight  the  two  men 
w^ere  captured  and  subsequently  gave  their  names 
as  James  Connolly  and  James  O'Brien.  They 
were  formally  charged  with  willful  murder  by 
the  Coroner's  jury  at  Westminster  Court. 

The  murder  created  a  great  sensation,  which 
quickly  took  on  political  color  on  the  assumption 
that  it  had  been  inspired  by  Irish  republican 
extremists,  owing  to  the  Field  Marshal's  recent 
close  affiliation  with  the  Ulster  Government,  and 
the  widening  of  a  breach  between  himself  and 
the  British  Cabinet,  the  latter  particularly  notice- 
able considering  the  friendship  which  had  pre- 
viously attached  him  to  the  war  fortunes  of 
Premier  Lloyd  George.  The  "  die-hards "  in 
Parliament,  therefore,  seized  upon  the  occasion 
to  attack  the  Government's  whole  Irish  policy, 
with  the  hope  of  at  least  bringing  down  Home 
Secretary  Shortt,  for  some  time  under  the  fire  of 
criticism,  if  bigger  Cabinet  game  was  beyond 
their  reach. 

In  these  circumstances  the  Government  set 
aside  Monday,  June  26,  to  face  the  situation  in 
the  House  of  Commons.       Meantime  the   police 


authorities  made  a  general  raid  in  suspicious 
quarters  and  arrested  seventeen  men  and  one 
woman  as  being  possibly  connected  with  a  wide- 
spread murder  plot. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  the  late  Field  Mar- 
shal Wilson  was  accorded  a  public  funeral  and 
interment  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  in  which  all 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  both  religious  and 
military  ceremonial  were  impressively  observed. 
Among  allied  notables  attending  were  Marshal 
Foch  and  General  Nivelle.  United  States  Am- 
bassador Harvey  was  accompanied  by  Colonel 
S.  Albert,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Captain  Hussey,  U.  S.  N. 

In  the  afternoon  the  debate  on  the  Govern- 
ment's Irish  policy  was  opened  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Winston  Churchill,  with  all  the 
members  present  attired  in  mourning  Mr. 
Churchill  made  a  forcible  statement.  Since  a 
majority  of  the  Irish  people  had  clearly  shown 
their  support  of  the  treaty,  he  said,  the  British 
Government  intended  to  demand  of  the  Irish 
Provisional  Government  that  the  disorders  of  a 
rebellious  faction  be  stopped:  otherwise  the 
British  Government  would  be  free  to  denounce 
the  treaty  and  resume  a  free  hand  in  dealing 
with   Ireland. 

In  making  his  defense.  Home  Secretary  Shortt 
created  a  sensation  by  declaring  that  neither  of 
the  men  charged  with  the  murder  of  Sir  Henry 
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Wilson  had  anything  to  do  with  Ireland.  They 
were  both  Londoners,  both  ex-soldiers,  both  liv- 
ing at  home  with  their  parents,  and  there  was 
no  evidence  that  they  had  ever  been  in  Ireland 
in  their  lives.  This  went  to  absof^'Mr.  Shortt 
for  responsibility  in  not  detecting  an  Irish  plot, 
which  apparently  did  not  exist.  Lloyd  George 
spoke  at  length  in  a  deeply  sympathetic  vein  of 
the  late  Field  Marshal  and  concluded  with  a 
repetition  of  the  three  essential  factors  demanded 
of  Ireland  by  Great  Britain,  viz.,  Ireland  must 
remain  within  the  empire  and  accept  the  author- 
ity of  the  Crown,  and  Ulster  must  not  be  forced 
m  against  her  will.  After  other  members  had 
spoken  on  both  sides,  the  House  voted  approval 
of  the  Government's  Irish  policy  by  342  to  75. 

Sir  Joseph  A.  Robinson,  a  South  African  mag- 
nate, recently  refused  a  peerage,  and  his  act  was 
made  the  occasion  of  severe  criticism  of  the 
Government.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  June  30, 
speaking  on  the  subject  of  the  "  sale  pf  ^honors," 
the  Earl  of  Shelborne  described  the  pjesent  sys- 
tem of  conferring  honors  as  a  public  spandal  of 
the  first  magnitude,  and  charged  the  Goyjgrn- 
ment  with  what  amounted  to  selling  recommenda- 
tions for  the  grant  of  honors  for  a  definite  sum 
of  money  to  be  contributed  to  the  party  funds. 
Lord  Robert  Cecil  suggested  a  committee  of  inquiry 
to  investigate  the  whole  subject,  but  the  Prime 
Minister  refused  to  accede.  The  Morning  Post 
maintains  that  there  is  even  a  regular  tariff  price 
for  a  knighthood,  ranging  from  £10,000  to  £12,000, 
a  baronetcy  from  £30,000  to  £40,000  and  propor- 
tionately bigger  prices  for  higher  honors. 

An  exceptionally  cordial  welcome  was  extended 
by  all  classes  to  the  American  Chief  Justice, 
William  Howard  Taft,  and  to  Mrs.  Taft,  follow- 
ing their  arrival  on  June  18.  As  an  ex-President 
of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Taft  was  received  by 
King  George  at  Court  on  the  status  of  a  former 
ruler,  this  being  a  departure  in  British  official 
etiquette. 

The  return  to  England  on  June  20  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  from  his  tour  of  India  and  the  Orient 
was  marked  by  enthusiastic  popular  demonstra- 
tions at  Plymouth  and  subsequently  in  London. 

Repudiation  of  Communism  by  British  labor 
was  placed  in  evidence  at  Edinburgh  on  June  28, 
when  application  by  Communists  for  admission 
to  the  Labor  Party  in  annual  conference  was 
turned  down  by  a  card  vote  of  3,086,000  to 
261,000. 

After  a  debate  on  the  question  of  the  British 
mandate  for  Palestine  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  July  4,  the  vote  to  reduce  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary's salary  in  order  to  call  attention  to  the 
matter  was  rejected  by  292  to  35  votes. 

Australia 

Australia  is  to  cut  her  naval,  military  and  air 
services  by  £1,750,000;  junior  cadet  training  is 
to  be  abolished  and  two  quotas  of  militia  will  be 
raised  instead  of  seven.  The  Australia,  former 
flagship  of  the  Commonwealth  Navy,  is  about  to 
be  scrapped  in  pursuance  of  the  Washington 
conference  agreement,  it  was  announced  from 
Sydney  on  July  3.     ' 

Chinese  traders  and  artisans  with  their  families 
arc  settling  in  Neiw  Guinea,  according  to  a  Sydney 


dispatch  of  July  3,  raising  a  difficult  problem. 
The  Federal  Government  is  preparing  a  series 
of  ordinances  to  govern  land  settlement  and 
mining  operations  in  the  mandated  territory. 

,:;.«::rj>>2«©'.    NeW  ZEALAND 

A  Meat  Export  Board,  with  power  to  control 
shipments  and,  if  advisable  to  establish  a  na- 
tional compulsory  pool,  has  been  established  in 
New  Zealand.  Resolutions  affirming  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  compulsory  dairy  produce  pool  were 
•adopted  by  the  National  Dairy  Association  at 
Auckland  with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000. 

Partly  through  the  efforts  of  William  E.  John- 
son, the  American  prohibition  advocate.  New 
Zealand  will  vote  on  a  national  prohibition  law 
in  the  Autumn. 

British  West  Indies 

E.  F.  L.  Wood,  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
nies, on  June  12  submitted  to  Parliament  his 
report  in  printed  form  on  his  recent  visit  to  the 
British  West  Indies.  He  recommends  a  limited 
measure  of  representation  of  the  indigenous  ele- 
ment among  the  elected  members  in  the  different 
Legislatures,  placing  the  latter  in  the  case  of 
Jamaica  in  the  majority.  He  would  have  the 
question  of  federation  of  the  islands  further 
studied,  especially  a  proposal  for  the  association 
of  the  Windward  Islands  and  Trinidad.  The 
most  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  federation, 
he  says,  is  the  great  distances  that  separate  the 
colonies.  He  urges  a  minimum  preference  of 
£3  15s.  a  ton  on  West  Indian  sugar  to  prevent 
ruin  of  the  planters  caused  by  the  loss  of  the 
American    and   German    markets. 

The  Cajiadian  Pacific's  West  Indies  ship  ser- 
vice was  canceled  at  the  end  of  June  and  the 
vessels  withdrawn,  because  the  West  Indies  had 
made  only  a  partial  attempt  to  carry  out  the 
agreement  of  1920  for  preferential  tariffs  on 
Canadian  products  and  for  cash  subsidies. 

The  Jamaica  Legislature  has  asked  the  Govern- 
ment to  raise  the  tax  on  Chinese  and  rigidly  to 
enforce  the  literary  test  to  prevent  their  landing. 

Little  Tobago  Island  is  being  offered  for  sale 
in  Trinidad  for  £2,000.  It  is  only  a  few  acres 
in  extent,  but  has  become  known  for  its  colony 
of  birds  of  paradise.  The  birds  were  intro- 
duced about  twelve  years  ago  by  Sir  William 
Ingram,  to  whom  the  island  belonged.  A  few 
pairs  were  brought  from  their  native  home  in 
the  Malay  Archipelago  and  set  free.  They  now 
number  several  hundred.  The  Zoological  Society 
of  New  York  was  said  to  be  considering  the 
purchase  of  the  island. 

South  Africa 

The  biggest  rush  in  the  history  of  South 
Africa's  alluvial  diamond  diggings  occurred  at 
Mosesberg,  sixty  miles  from  Kimberley,  on  June 
10,  when  15,0(]i0  diggers  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union  and  Rhodesia  pegged  out  their  claims. 
The  line  of  start  extended  more  than  four  miles, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  proclamation  was  read,  each 
digger,  carrying  four  pegs,  started  for  the  loca- 
tion, the  rush  resembling  that  when  Oklahoma 
was  opened  to  settlement. 
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A  Lisbon  dispatch  of  July  5  said  that  the 
Portuguese  Socialist  Party  was  preparing  a  pro- 
test against  the  importation  of  workers  from  the 
Island  of  Mozambique  for  labor  in  the  Trans- 
vaal mines,  practically  amounting  to  slavery. 

Hottentots  in  the   Southwest   Protectorate,   al- 


though broken  into  small  bands,  were  reported 
in  June  as  raiding  lonely  farms  and  stealing 
cattle.  Nicholas  Christian,  the  principal  chief, 
still  defies  the  Government.  Airplanes  did 
more  to  quell  the  rebellion  than  all  the  volun- 
teer forces. 


FRANCE  AND  HER  WAR  DEBT 

PROBLEMS 


[Period    Ended   Julv   15,    1922] 


THE  adjournment  of  the  International 
Bankers'  Committee  on  June  10,  and  the 
tenor  of  its  reoprt,  setting  forth  the 
reasons  why  it  had  found  itself  unable 
to  recommend  any  foreign  loan  to  Germany  at 
that  time,  produced  a  very  unfavorable  reaction 
in  France.  Financial  experts  criticised  the  re- 
port (which  is  printed  on  page  856)  on  two  main 
grounds;  first,  because  it  plainly  implied  that 
France's  uncompromising  stand  'on  reparations 
was  to  blame  for  the  failure  of  the  committee's 
efforts;  and,  second,  because  the  committee  had 
failed  to  lay  down  the  precise  terms  witTi  which 
Germany  would  have  to  comply  before  she  would 
be  in  a  sound  position  to  float  an  international 
loan. 

One  reference  in  the  bankers'  report — that 
linking  the  whole  reparations  problem  with  the 
mutual  remission  of  war  debt  by  the  alHed 
powers  —was  favorably  received  by  French  public 
opinion.  The  French  Government  officials  had 
already  expressed  the  view  that  if  any  reduction 
was  at  all  possible,  it  would  depend  on  that  con- 
tingency. A  French  Financial  Commission, 
headed  by  Jean  V.  Parmentier,  Director  of  Cap- 
ital at  the  French  Ministry  of  Finance,  sailed 
from  Paris  on  July  1  for  the  United  States, 
charged  to  confer  with  the  War  Debt  Commis- 
sion in  Washington,  to  present  detailed  informa- 
tion regarding  France's  present  financial  re- 
sources, and,  it  was  understood,  to  show  the  War 
Debt  Commission  thai  France  was  quite  unable 
to  meet  her  obligations  for  some  time  to  come 
unless  Germany  paid  her.  The  sending  of  this 
mission  was  in  response  to  the  measure  passed 
by  Congress  in  February,  inviting  war  debtors 
to  repay  capital  and  interest  at  41/4  per  cent, 
within  twenty-five  years.  French  experts  declare, 
however,  that  even  if  Germany  were  to  pay  800,- 
000,000  gold  marks  yearly,  it  would  not  cover 
France's  annual  indebtedness  in  interest  to  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  on  the  25-year 
amortization  basis  proposed  by  the  United 
States.  France's  war  debt  to  the  United  States 
totals  $3,340,857,593,  of  which  only  $407,341,145 
represents  the  purchase  of  American  army  stocks. 
Interest  amounting  to  $20,000,000  on  this  last 
item  has  been  paid  regularly;  interest  on  the  bal- 
ance has  not  been  demanded.  If  Germany  were 
to  live  up  to  her  agreement,  said  a  high  official 
of  the  Finance  Ministry,  the  share  of  France 
would  be  only  350,000,000  gold  marks  yearly,  as 


100,000,000  marks  must  be  deducted  for  the 
costs  of  the  army  of  occupation.  If  both  the 
United  States  and  England  demand  interest  pay- 
ments and  amortization,  it  would  compel  France 
to  pay  $400,000,000  annually,  and  with  her  best 
efforts  she  would  have  to  default  by  at  least  $50,- 
000,000  annually.  France,  this  official  said,  is 
paying  50,000,000,000  francs  to  the  devastated  re- 
gions, to  meet  the  program'  of  50  per  cent,  re- 
construction listed  as  urgent;  the  nation's  re- 
sources taken  all  together,  he  added,  were  insuf- 
ficient to  meet  war  debt  interest  and  amortiza- 
tion under  present  conditions.  M.  Parmentier,  on 
his  arrival  in  New  York,  said  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  discuss  France's  war  debt  in  friendly  and 
frank  fashion,  and  to  ascertain  exactly  what  the 
United  States  would  do. 

Premier  Poincare  was  made  the  object  of 
Communist  attacks  in  the  French  Chamber  on 
July  5  and  6,  on  the  ground  of  his  alleged 
responsibility  for  the  war.  Reference  by  a  Com- 
munist Deputy  to  a  photograph  of  the  Premier 
in  a  French  military  cemetery  in  company  with 
the  American  Ambassador,  Myron  T.  Herrick, 
in  which  the  two  men  were  apparently  smiling, 
precipitated  a  heated  debate,  in  which  the 
Premier  vehemently  denied  the  allegation,  and 
declared  that  the  Communists,  in  order  to  fur- 
ther their  campaign  of  calumny,  had  circulated 
this  photograph  throughout  the  country.  M. 
Viviani,  former  Premier  under  the  Presidency 
of  M.  Poincare,  leaped  to  his  feet  at  the  session 
of  July  5  and  delivered  an  impassioned  im- 
promptu speech  defending  M.  Poincare,  declar- 
ing himself  solely  responsible,  as  Premier,  for 
France's  actions  on  the  eve  of  the  war,  and 
recapitulating  the  events  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  many.  M.  Poincare, 
with  streaming  eyes,  embraced  him  after  he  had 
finished,  and  other  Deputies  crowded  around  him, 
shaking  his  hand;  the  whole  Chamber  gave 
signs  of  being  moved  to  the  depths,  and  the 
Communist  Deputy,  when  he  sought  to  renew 
his  attack,  was  hissed  and  forced  to  leave  the 
Chamber.  On  the  following  day  the  Chamber, 
by  a  vote  of  532  votes  to  64,  approved  the 
Premier,  and  recorded  its  contempt  "  for  the 
campaign  of  calumny  organized  to  enable  Ger- 
many to  escape  the  responsibilities  for  the  war, 
in  spite  of  the  evidence  of  facts,  and  the 
avowals  contained  in  the  signed  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, and  confirmed  by  the  Reichstag." 

The    Premier    also    received    a    vote    of   confi- 
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dence  from  the  Chainber  on  June  16  on  the 
question  of  the  eighteen-month  service  army  bill, 
the  issue  on  which  M.  Poincare  demanded  con- 
fidence being  his  proposal  to  extend  the  exemp- 
tion to  the  eldest  son  of  a  family  of  four  father- 
less children,  instead  of  five,  as  the  Govern- 
ment had  previously  agreed.  The  measure  was 
passed  by  the  Chamber  on  June  22,  despite  the 
plea  of  M.  Andre  Lefevre,  former  Minister  of 
War,  for  the  •  maintenance  of  the  two-year  term 
of  service  until  the  recruiting  laws  had  brought 
the  enlisted  force  to  400,000  men.  Though  M. 
Lefevre's  portrayal  of  "  a  prosperous  Germany 
with  the  framework  of  a  big  army  ready  for 
a  call  at  any  time "  commanded  close  attention, 
his  amendment  received  only  nine  votes.  Meas- 
ures affecting  only  the  internal  organization  of 
the  army  were  passed  on  July  8. 

When  the  Parliament  adjourned  for  the  Sum- 
mer on  July  8,  certain  important  matters  were 
left  hanging  in  the  air,  notably  the  treaties  con- 
cluded at  Washington.  Despite  the  Premier's 
efforts  to  secure  ratification,  these  treaties  were 
not  acted  on.  The  ratification  of  the  Wiesbaden 
and  subsequent  agreements  with  Germany  for 
reparations  in  kind  were  also  to  have  been  de- 
ferred to  the  October  session,  but  M.  Loucheur, 
the  French  negotiator  of  the  Wiesbaden  com- 
pact, persuaded  the  Commission  on  Foreign 
Affairs  that  no  ratification  was  necessary,  and 
that  all  the  commission  needed  to  do  was  to 
approve  the  agreements,  and  to 
leave  it  to  the  Government 
to  sign  and  apply  them 
when     it     so     desired. 

The     Chamber     ap-  [American 

proved  this  pro- 
cedure later. 


Khai  Dinh,  Emperor  of  the  French  protec- 
torate of  Annam,  French  Indo-China,  arrived  in 
France  on  June  21  and  was  received  with  royal 
honors  by  Albert  Sarraut,  Minister  of  the  Col- 
onies, and  saluted  by  an  imposing  array  of 
troops.  The  Emperor  was  surrounded  by  man- 
darins, gorgeously  costumed  in  silken  gowns  and 
wearing  many  jewels. 

With  regard  to  France's  army  in  Syria,  the 
Chamber  on  June  23  accepted  the  Premier's  com- 
promise measure,  appropriating  107,000,000  francs 
for'  the  maintenance  of  35,000  troops  in  Syria 
for  a  period  of  nine  months.  The  first  estimate 
was  180,000,000  francs.  When  efforts  were 
made  to  reduce  the  Syrian  forces  to  12,000 
men,  the  Premier  threatened  to  demand  a  vote 
of  confidence. 

Tunis  is  about  to  have  a  new  political  charter. 
The  only  representative  body  in  this  French 
dependency  hitherto  has  been  an  Assembly  with- 
out any  real  power.  France  proposes  to  give 
the  members  a  deliberative  voice  in  financial 
affairs  and  to  introduce  restricted  suffrage. 
Local  councils  will  also  be  organized  to  give 
the  natives  a  voice  in  their  government. 

Sidi  Mohammed  Ben  Nasr,  the  Bey  of  the 
French  protectorate  of  Tunis,  died  in  the  City 
of  Tunis  on  July  10,  67  years  old.  He  had 
occupied  the  throne  since  1906,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded his  cousin,  Sidi  Mohammed  el  Hadi, 
under  control  of  a  French  Minister  Resident, 
who  is  also  Tunisian  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  under  a 
treaty  signed  June  8, 
1883,  after  the  French 
Cartoon]  had      invaded      and 

conquered  the 
country* 


—N.    E.   A.    Service 
THE  WANDERING   MINSTRELS 


SPAIN    AND 
PORTUGAL 

[Period   Ended  July   10,    1922] 

Spain 

IN  the  debate  on  Morocco  that  occurred  in 
the  Spanish  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  July  2, 
the  opinion  that  Spain  must  continue  to  hold 
her  territory  in  Morocco  at  every  cost  was  ex- 
pressed by  several  of  the  most  prominent  political 
leaders.  Count  Romanones,  who  favored  the 
establishment  of  a  civil  protectorate,  linked  the 
issue  with  that  of  Tangier;  if  Spain  gave  up 
Morocco,  it  would  also  have  to  abandon  its  rights 
in  Tangier,  he  declared.  Ex-Premier  Maura 
agreed  that  it  was  impossible  to  give  up  Morocco, 
and  said  that  military  action  must  continue,  but 
he  did  not  think  that  this  would  prevent  the 
introduction  of  a  civil  protectorate.  Premier 
Sanchez  Guerra  for  the  Government  declared 
there  was  no  intention  of  withdrawal,  but  pointed 
out  that  a  civil  protectorate  could  not  be  estab- 
lished overnight.  He  defended  the  Government's 
action  in  allowing  some  20,000  soldiers  to  return 
home.  As  for  Tangier,  he  stated  that  when  the 
international  conference  between  Spain,  France 
and  Great  Britain  was  finally  held,  Spain  would 
be  prepared  on  every  point  to  defend  the  nation's 
prestige  and  honor.  An  official  report  issued  on 
June  19  stated  that  all  objectives  in  Morocco  had 
been  attained  in  the  recent  fighting,  the  Spanish 
suffering  some  thirty  casualties. 

The  international  conference  on  Tangier  re- 
ferred to  above  was  the  subject  of  discussion 
between  Premier  Poincare  and  Premier  Lloyd 
George  at  their  meeting  in  London  in  June.  This 
Moroccan  city,  with  the  surrounding  area  of  some 
140  square  miles,  was  taken  over  by  the  Euro- 
pean powers  after  the  Algeciras  conference  in 
1906.  Since  the  World  War  it  has  remained 
nominally  under  an  international  regime,  but 
practically  it  has  been  chiefly  administered  by  the 
French,  who  are  now  actively  moving  to  extend 
their  Moroccan  domain  to  include  Tangier.  Great 
Britain  is  said  to  support  France  in  this  ambi- 
tion, but  Spain  is  strongly  opposed,  hence  the 
reference  by  Seiior  Sanchez  Guerra  to  the  "  na- 
tion's honor."  The  Spanish  Cabinet,  it  was  re- 
ported on  July  5,  was  endeavoring  to  have  the 
conference  postponed  for  two  months. 

Benjamin  Fernandez  y  Medina,  the  Uruguayan 
Minister  to  Madrid,  at  the  end  of  June  sent  to 
Montevideo  the  text  of  the  arbitration  treaty 
concluded  between  Uruguay  and  Spain  on  March 
23.  This  is  the  broadest  treaty  yet  signed  be- 
tween Spain  and  any  other  nation  in  its  pro- 
visions for  general  arbitration. 

Portugal 

The  Portugese  Government,  whose  destinies 
have  been  guided  by  Antonio  da  Silva  since 
February,  has  shown  no  sign  of  weakening  in  its 
aggressive  policy  toward  revolutionists.     The  very 


fact  that  a  Portuguese  Cabinet  has  endured  for 
nearly  six  months  is  a  good  index  to  Sefior  da 
Silva's  strength  and  ability.  The  successor  of 
Cunha  Leal  has  had  the  courage  to  war  on  the 
Republican  Guard  actively,  to  disperse  it  and  to 
prosecute  those  guilty  of  disturbing  the  public 
peace,  irrespective  of  rank  or  station.  An  evi- 
dence of  the  Government's  determination  was  seen 
late  in  June,  when  it  arrested  Colonel  Liberate 
Pinto,  commander  of  the  Republican  Guard,  and 
other  officers  of  high  rank,  and  deported  Colonel 
Pinto  a  few  days  later  to  the  Azores,  on  the 
proved  charge  of  sedition.  Colonel  Pinto,  former 
President  of  the  Council  from  November,  1920, 
to  February,  1921,  was  the  organizer  of  the  move- 
ment of  revolt  which  overthrew  the  Machado 
Ministry  in  May,  1921.  A  court-martial  had 
sentenced  him  to  one  year  of  imprisonment  for 
perjury.  The  deportation  was  in  accordance  with 
a  plan  announced  several  weeks  ago,  intended 
to  remove  active  enemies  of  public  order  from 
the  country.  The  Government  was  resolutely 
pursuing  its  aim  of  pacifying  the  nation,  while 
working  slowly,  but  steadily,  toward  reconstruc- 
tion. 

The  culmination  of  the  heroic  flight  of  Cap- 
tain Sacadura  and  Captain  Coutinho,  the  Portu- 
guese aviators  who  left  Portugal  by  the  air  route 
in  April,  to  fly  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  was  announced 
on  June  17,  when  the  aviators,  after  new  troubles, 
completed  the  final  lap  of  the  4,000-mile  trip 
by  flying  from  Ternambuco  to  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
The  Brazilian  capital  gave  them  a  tremendous 
welcome,  and  a  nurse  of  $50,000  was  raised  for 
them  by  public  subscription.  Lisbon,  on  hearing 
the  news,  went  wild  with  joy.  The  Portuguese 
President  declared  that  the  two  fliers  were  "  the 
greatest  Portuguese  since  the  sixteenth  century." 


[German  Cartoon] 
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Wahre    Jakob,    Stuttgart 

THE    GOLD    DOLLAR 
There  will  be  no  peace  in  the  world  until 
this  lubn'stea:'  is  in  the  abyss. 


ASSASSINATION   OF   GERMANY'S 
FOREIGN   MINISTER 

[Period    Ended   July   15,    1922] 

Dr.  Walter  Rathenaus  death  at  the  hands  of  Royalist  plotters  brings  strength 
rather  than  weakness  to  the  republic — Efforts  to  obtai^i  a  long  delay  on 
futbiive  reparation  payments  achieve  a  degree  of  success 

[German  Cartoon] 


—Kladderadatstih,   Berlin. 

GERMANY'S   LOSS    OF   SILESIA 

As   the    Germans    of   Germany   and  those    of 

Upper     SHesia     are     separated    by    the    new 

boundalry,    they    are    represented    as    saying 

"  au  revoir,  but  not  gotod-bye  " 


THE  German  Republic  has  jwst 
tkrough  one  of  the  most  critical  months  of 
its  existence.  When  Dr.  Walter  Rathenau, 
the  German  Foreign  Minister,  was  riding  in  an 
automobile  to  his  office  on  the  morning  of 
June  24,  he  was  suddenly  fired  upon  by  assas- 
sins in  another  automobile  and  was  instantly 
killed.  Six  shots  were  fired  and  one  hand  gre- 
nade was  thrown  as  the  murderers'  ear  passed 
Dr.  "Rathenau's. 

The  murdered  statesman  was  not  only  the 
foremost  member  of  Chancellor  Wirth's  govern- 
ment, but  was  the  most  forceful  personality 
working  in  Germany  for  the  fulfillment  of  treaty 
obligations  and  the  financial  rehabilitation  of  the 
lepublic.  Everything  indicated  that  his  assas- 
sins were  members  of  a  reactionary  group  of 
Royalists  and   anti-Semitists  banded  together  to 


fight  reparation  payments  and  foment  revolution. 
It  was  felt  throughout  Germany  that  the  blow 
had  been  aimed  not  only  at  Rathenau  but  at  the 
heart  of  the  republic  itself.  When  Chancellor 
Wirth  announced  the  murder  before  the  Reichs- 
tag he  was  visibly  moved,  for  Dr.  Rathenau 
had  been  a  close  personal  friend  as  well  as  the 
strongest  man  in  his  Cabinet.  He  recalled  Rath- 
enau's  work  at  Genoa  and  praised  him  for  having 
pointed  out  the  path  to  the  world's  cfconomic 
restoration.  "  Not  only  did  he  lay  down  his  life 
for  his  own  people,"  said  the  Chancellor,  "he 
died  for  the  cause  of  international  reconcilia- 
tion, and  from  his  death  all  true  friends  of  the 
German  Republic  will  draw  inspiration  and 
needed  strength  to  deal  with  the  foes  who  would 
throttle  it." 

Dr.  Rathenau  had  become  one  of  the  important 
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figures  in  the  German  Government  in  the  first 
week  of  the  World  War,  when  he  was  appointed 
head  of  the  War  Materials  Office  in  complete 
control  over  supplies  and  foodstuffs.  At  the 
end  of  the  war  he  became  Minister  of  Recon- 
struction. In  that  position  one  of  his  chief  tri- 
umphs was  the  negotiating  of  the  Wiesbaden 
Agreement,  by  which  Germany  undertook  to  de- 
liver to  France  7,000,000,000  marks'  worth  of 
building  materials  in  three  years,  so  that  the 
reconstruction  of  the  war-torn  area  could  be  car- 
ried on.  This  was  the  longest  step  thus  far 
made  toward  a  solution  of  the  reparation  ques- 
tion. At  the  Genoa  conference  Dr.  Rathenau 
negotiated  the  historic  treaty  between  Germany 
and  Soviet  Russia. 

The  funeral  was  held  in  the  Reichstag  Build- 
ing, the  first  State  funeral  in  the  legislative 
chamber  there  since  that  of  Bismarck.  The  air 
was  surcharged  with  emotions  of  the  sorrowing 
throng  that  filled  the  building.  As  the  murdered 
man's  aged  mother  looked  on,  President  Ebert 
delivered  a  simple  funeral  oration  in  which  he 
said: 

"  With  bitter  grief  the  German  Nation  sorrows 
for  this  man  who  worked  for  the  welfare  of  the 
German  people  as  few  others  are  able  to  do. 
Dr.  Rathenau  was  a  man  of  rare  qualities, 
equipped  with  great  and  varied  intellectual  gifts. 
He  was  created  to  be  a  real  statesman,  a  leader 
of  the  nation  out  of  the  labyrinth  of  the  times 
into  a  brighter  future.  The  accursed  murderers' 
bullets   struck   not   only   the   man   Rathenau,   but 


[American   Cartoon] 


—Dallas   News 

The  doctor  ought  to  have  no  trouble  in  diag- 
nosing the  case. 


all  Germany.  Let  us  thank  this  dead  man  whole- 
heartedly in  the  name  of  the  German  Republic 
for  all  which  in  self-sacrificing  love  he  did  for 
the  Fatherland." 

The  assassination  aroused  all  the  Liberal,  and 
even  the  Radical,  elements  in  Germany  to  rally 
to  the  support  of  the  republic.  Both  wings  of 
the  Socialist  Party  united  in  a  » great  rally  in 
Berlin  in  which  they  pledged  their  support  to 
the  Government  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  throng 
in  the  Lustgarten.  When  the  Ebert  Government 
presented  a  drastic  new  law  in  the  Reichstag  pro- 
viding for  the  punishment  of  any  one  found 
guilty  of  advocating  violence  against  public 
officials,  it  received  the  support  of  all  except 
the  reactionary  elements.  The  police,  in  their 
strenuous  efforts  to  capture  the  assassins,  ar- 
rested several  scores  of  suspects,  including  Ernst 
Techow,  a  young  ex-officer  and  active  member 
of  a  secret  organization  supposed  to  have  been 
at  the  root  of  the  plot. 

An  attempt  was  made  on  July  3  to  assassinate 
Maximilian  Harden,  the  noted  journalist.  His 
injuries,  while  severe,  proved  not  dangerous. 
The  two  youths  who  attempted  to  take  his  life 
were  later  captured.  The  popular  feeling  against 
the  reactionary  instigators  of  these  crimes  burst 
forth  on  July  4  in  a  great  republican  parade  in 
Berlin.  More  than  100,000  organized  workers, 
radicals.  Socialists  and  Communists  joined  in  a 
demonstration  "  against  the  reaction,"  and  *'  for 
the  republic."  The  monarchists  kept  out  of  sight 
during  this  demonstration.  Another  effect  of  the 
crimes  was  seen  in  the  action  of  the  German 
People's  Party — the  party  with  which  Hugo 
Stinnes  is  so  prominently  identified — in  passing 
a  resolution  embodying  the  clearest  pronounce- 
ment yet  made  in  favor  of  the  republic.  The  net 
result  of  the  events  just  narrated  seems  to  be 
a  marked  strengthening  of  Chancellor  Wirth's 
Government  and  of  the  republic  itself. 


Financially,  Germany  continued  during 
the  month  to  get  into  deeper  and  deeper 
water.  In  the  single  week  ended  July  7  the 
nation's  paper  money  was  increased  by  more 
than  3.500,000,000  marks.  Credits  contin- 
ued to  tighten  and  prices  to  soar.  The 
reduced  reparation  payment  of  32,000,000 
marks  due  on  July  15  seemed  to  be  sa 
impossible  to  raise  that  the  Government 
on  July  12  dispatched  Dr.  Fischer,  Chair- 
man of  the  German  War  Debt  Commission, 
to  Paris  to  request  a  moratorium  on  this 
and  succeeding  payments.  The  Reparation 
Commission  on  the  following  day  made  a 
more  or  less  sympathetic  reply  on  the 
general  proposition  of  a  moratorium,  but 
announced  that  the  July  instalment  woiild 
have  to  be  paid — and  it  was  paid. 


NATIONS  OF   NORTHERN   EUROPE 


[PePvIOD  Ended  July  10,   1022] 


Norway 

DR.  RAESTAD  resigned  the  office  of  Foreign 
Minister  early  in  June.  The  Conservative 
press  had  criticised  him  especially  for  his 
commercial  treaty-  with  Soviet  Russia  and  for  the 
long,  unsuccessful  negotiations  with  Spain  on 
the  question  of  alcoholic  importations.  The  Pro- 
hibitionist and  Socialist  papers,  on  the  other 
hand,  praised  his  work  and  threatened  the  Gov- 
ernment with  serious  (  position  in  the  Storthing 
because  of  his  resignation.  Dr.  Mowinckel  suc- 
ceeded him  as  Foreign  Minister,  and  M.  WoUe- 
back,  the  Norwegian  Minister  to  Sweden,  was 
recalled  to  become  Secretary  General  at  the 
Foreign  Office.  At  the  same  time  the  provi- 
sional trade  agreement  with  Spain  lapsed,  and  it 
was  expected  that  in  the  next  treaty  the  Norwe- 
gian Government  would  accede  to  Spain's  insis- 
tence on  the  obligatory  importation  of  500,000 
litres  of  strong  wines.  Dr.  Mowinckel  announced 
on  June  13  that  the  Norwegian  Hague  conference 
delegation  would  act  merely  as  observers. 

On  June  19  the  Government  submitted  to  the 
Storthing  a  bill  authorizing  the  governmental 
measures  necessary  to  support  the  Norwegian 
mining  companies  in  Spitzbergen  and  prevent 
sale  of  the  mines  to  foreigners.  Foreign  Minister 
Mowinckel  replied  to  Socialist  criticism  of  labor 
conditions  in  Spitzbergen  that  the  Storthing  had 
no  legal  right  to  enforce  the  Norwegian  labor 
laws  there  before  the  question  of  Norwegian 
sovereignty  over  those  Arctic  islands  was  defi- 
nitely settled.  Some  powers  had  opposed  such 
labor  law  enforcement  in  Spitzbergen  under  the 
Norwegian  mandate. 

Queen  Wilhelmina  of  the  Netherlands,  with  her 
family,  began  in  June  a  five  weeks'  tour  of  Nor- 
way, intending  to  make  sketches  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Dutch  landscape  master,  A.  M.  Goster, 
whom  she  invited  to  accompany  the  party.  Rail- 
road communications  with  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Finland  via  the  Continent  have  improved  con- 
siderably. Premier  Hjalmar  Branting  of  Sweden 
arrived  with  his  wife  in  Christiania  the  morning 
of  June  20,  and  delivered  his  Nobel  address  at 
the  university  to  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audi- 
ence, in  which  the  Government  was  strongly  rep- 
resented. Counselor  of  State  Lovland,  Chair- 
man of  the  Nobel  Committee,  made  the  speech 
of  welcome.  Premier  Branting  said  that  Alfred 
Nobel's  will  showed  his  motivation  toward  an 
epoch  of  world  peace;  that  we  are  only  at  the 
beginning  of  the  way  to  this  great  goal,  toward 
which  we  must  fraternally  toil  on  without  losing 
courage.  All  States  must  become  members  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  which  must  not  be  allowed 
to  sink  into  dependence  on  one  great  power.  By 
wholehearted  efforts  "  all  we  small  powers "  can 
get  a  hearing  in  the  world-determining  assem- 
blies. 

Shortly  after  Captain  Roald  Amundsen  reached 
Nome  from  Seattle,  early  in  June,  he  gave  out 
for  the  first  time  his  intention  to  make  an  air- 
plane flight  over  the  North  Pole,  instead  of  wait- 


ing to  drift  past  it  in  the  ice  pack.  He  sailed 
with  his  expedition  in  the  power  schooner  Maud 
from  Nome,  Alaska,  June  28,  for  Point  Barrow, 
Alaska.  Thence  he  was  to  hop  oflf  in  his  mono- 
plane under  the  pilotage  of  Elmer  G.  Fullerton, 
a  Canadian  member  of  the  British  Royal  Air 
Force,  and  attempt  to  fly  over  tne  North  Pole, 
and  afterward  fly  to  North  Cape,  Norway. 

Denmark 

King  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Queen  Helena,  the 
Italian  sovereigns,  accompanied  by  Foreign  Min- 
ister Schanzer,  arrived  in  Copenhagen  June  21, 
for  a  visit  to  King  Christian  X.  and  Queen 
Alexandrine.  The  next  day  the  four-  sovereigns 
and  the  Danish  Crown  Prince  assisted  at  the 
ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  a 
column  commemorating  the  sixth  centenary  of 
the  death  of  Dante,  presented  to  the  municipality 
of  Copenhagen  by  the  municipality  of  Rome..  It 
is  erected  in  the  newly-named  Dante  Square. 
There  was  a  representative  gathering  of  Minis- 
ters and  members  of  the  University  and  Fine  Arts 
associations.  In  the  procession  to  the  Glypto- 
theke  (Thorvaldsen  Museum),  the  Kings  march- 
ing together  presented  a  striking  contrast.  King 
Christian  looming  nearly  twice  as  tall  as  his  royal 
guest.  A  gala  soiree  performance  at  the  Royal 
Theatre  was  followed  by  a  reception  festival  at 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  in  testimony  of  the 
gratitude  felt  by  the  Danish  world  of  art  and 
letters  toward  Italy.  Graves  of  Italian  warriors 
were  visited  the  next  day,  among  other  cere- 
monies, and  the  royal  visitors  left  Copenhagen 
the  evening  of  June  24. 

Record  of  the  Knud  Rasmussen  Arctic  Expe- 
dition, from  its  start  from  Copenhagen  last  Sum- 
mer until  Jan.  15,  1922,  was  reported  in  Copen- 
hagen about  the  middle  of  June.  Great  possi- 
bilities for  archaeological  and  botanical  research 
were  found  during  the  Autumn  in  the  Lyon  Inlet 
country.  Next  Peter  Freuchen  undertook  to  chart 
the  imperfectly  mapped  coastline  of  Baffin  Land, 
while  Rasmussen  went  south  into  the  hinterland 
of  Chesterfield  Inlet  in  quest  of  two  Eskimo 
tribes  uniquely  dwelling  inland  instead  of  on  a 
coast.  The  plan  is  for  Mathiessen  and  Birket- 
Smith,  of  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  who 
have  been  making  scientific  observations  and  col- 
lections, to  return  home  next  Spring,  while  Ras- 
mussen and  Freuchen,  with  their  Eskimo  hunters, 
will  push  by  sledge  across  the  Barren  Grounds 
of  Canada  to  Bering  Sea. 

Sweden 

It  transpired  on  June  28  that,  ordinary  diplo- 
matic methods  having  failed  to  effect  a  settle- 
ment of  two  shipping  questions  between  Sweden 
and  the  United  States,  Sweden  intended  to  ask 
the  Washington  Government  to  submit  the  ques- 
tions to  the  World  Court  at  The  Hague.  One 
question  is  anent  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board's  claim  that,  because  its  vessels  are  Gov- 
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ernment-owned,  th'  y  are  eniitled  in  Swedish 
waters  to  the  sai.ie  extraterritoriality  as  men-of- 
war,  while  Sweden  holds  that  they  are  entitled 
to  no  greater  privileges  than  any  ^ther  non- 
Swedish  merchantmen.  The  second  question 
hinges  on  Sweden's  claim  for  indemnity  lor  the 
American  Government's  requisitioning,  as  a 
world-war  measure,  Swedish  ships  then  building 
in  the  United  States. 

European  powers  owing  debts  to  the  United 
States  had  brought  pressure  to  bear  upon  Sweden 
not  to  push  this  request,  lest  it  offend  the 
American  Administration ;  but  Sweden,  not  being 
America's  debtor,  showed  unwillingness  to  ac- 
cede. The  United  States  is  not  one  of  the  fifty- 
two  nations  agreeing  to  use  the  Court,  let  alone 
of  the  twenty  that  have  accepted  its  compulsory 
jurisdiction  in  all  international  disputes  in  which 
they  become  involved. 

The  Riksdag,  about  July  9,  defeated  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  measures  against  "exchange  dumping," 
thereby  showing  freedom  from  fear  of  competi- 
tion from  countric5  with  depreciated  currencies. 
The  bill  was  submitted  to  the  Riksdag  on  April 
29,  in  connection  with  a  report  by  jhe  Swedish 
Tariff  Commission  on  means  to  assist  Swedish 
industries,  which  now  seem  to  need  no  larfff 
protection. 

Holland 

Election  returns  in  Holland  on  July  7  showed 
a  great  increase  in  the  Catholic  Party  for  the 
Second  Chamber  of  the  States  General,  and  a 
majority  of  eight  for  the  Right  Party.  Seven 
women  were  elected.  A  majority  of  the  women, 
apparently,  voted  a  different  ticket  from  that 
supported  by  their  husbands  and  brothers.  The 
presence  of  Soviet  delegates  at  The  Hague  did 
not    help    the    cause    of    the    Communists    at    the 


polls.     There  are  only  two   Communist  members 
now,  instead  of  three. 

Bills  were  passed  by  the  First  and  Second 
Chambers  of  The  Netherlands  States  General 
in  May  that  ratified  the  draft  conventions 
adopted  at  the  International  Labor  Conference 
held  in  Washington  in  1919,  concerning  the 
employment  of  women  during  the  night,  fixing 
the  minimum  age  for  admission  of  children  to 
industrial  employment,  and  concerning  the  night 
work  of  young  persons  employed  in   industry. 

Finland 

Favorable  reception  was  given  to  the  Swedish 
proposals  looking  toward  a  defensive  alliance  be- 
tween Finland  and  Sweden.  While  both  sides 
hope  for  practical  results  from  these  discussions, 
the  Finnish  public  understands  that  Finland  must 
safeguard  her  own  frontiers  without  depending 
wholly  on  such  an  alliance. 

The  Finnish  Government  joined  Poland  and 
Latvia  in  replying  to  the  Soviet  Russian  pro- 
posal of  June  30  for  a  limitation  of  armaments. 
I'he  reply  was  to  the  effect  that  no  agreement 
to  reduce  arms  could  be  made  until  the  Soviets 
fulfilled  their  peace  treaty  obligations  contracted 
with  these  three  Baltic  countries.  Through  For- 
eign Minister  Enckels,  who  once  accepted  the 
help  of  the  German  General  von  der  Goltz  to 
suppress  the  Red  revolution,  Finland  declared 
the  time  not  ripe  for  a  discussion  of  disarma- 
ment. 

Little  progress  is  reported  regarding  the  labors 
of  the  Finnish-Russian  Mixed  Committee,  resumed 
June  20,  to  arrange  measures  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Dorpat  treaty.  The  Finnish 
Parliamentary  elections  were  in  progress  when 
these  pages  went  to  press. 


POLAND'S  NEW   CABINET   CRISIS 


[Pekiok    Endbd   July   ir>,    1922] 


THE    Cabinet   crisis   in    Poland,   following    the 
resignation   of   the   Ponikowski    Cabinet    on 
June  6,  was  not  ended  until  June  29,  when 
it   was  officially  announced   that   a   new   Cabinet 
had    been    formed    under    Arthur    Sliwinski,    as 
follows: 

Arthur  Sliwinski — Premier. 

AiNTtn.NE  Kamienski — Interior. 

Gabriel  Narutowicz — Foreign  Affairs. 

(]asimir   Sosnkowski — War. 

Casimir  Zaczik — Finance   (Provisional). 

Waclaw   Makowski— Justice. 

Joseph  Raczynski — Agriculture. 

Stei'HAn    Ossovvski — Commerce. 

Loiis  Z.  MaryjVOwski— Railways. 

Ladislas  ZiE.MiNiSKi — Public  Works. 

WiTOLD  Choszko — Hygiene. 
It  was  understood  that  this  new  Cabinet  was 
a  transition  body,  whose  life  would  not  extend 
beyond  the  elections  for  the  permanent  Parlia- 
ment an<l  the  inauguration  of  a  new  President. 
The  date  for  these  elections  was  definitely  set 
for   October,   when    140   Senators   and   400   mem- 


bers of  the  Diet  will  be  named,  they  in  their  turn 
to  elect  a  successor  to  Marshal  Pilsudski  as 
President,  to  hold  office  for  seven  years  under 
the  new  Constitution.  The  present  Diet,  formed 
in  1919  to  draw  up  the  Constitution  of  the  new 
rep  .blic,  completed  its  work  months  ago.  The 
complicated  international  situation,  combined 
with  the  fact  that  Poland  was  facing  new  elec- 
tions, explained  Marshal  Pilsudski's  acceptance 
of  Ponikowski's  resignation.  A  Cabinet  was  nec- 
essary, he  said,  which  was  strongly  supported  by 
Parliament,  in  order  to  cope  with  the  coming 
difficulties.  This  was  not  the  case  with  the 
Ponikowski  Government.  The  policy  of  the  for- 
mer Premier  in  respect  to  Poland's  Eastern  fron- 
tier was  also  disapproved  by  Pilsudski. 

Marshal  Pilsudski's  plans,  however,  were  badly 
upset  on  July  7,  when  the  whole  Sliwinski  Cabi- 
net resigned  on  being  confronted  by  a  Parlia- 
mentary bloc  formed  by  the  National  Democratic 
Right  and  other  groups  favorable  to  former  Pre- 
mier Ponikowski  and  former  Foreign  Minister 
Skirmunt.     Political  obsei-vers  asserted  that  this 
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bloc  intended  to  oppose  and  overthrow  any  new 
Cabinet  appointed  by  Pilsudski,  and  that  the 
deadlock  would  continue  until  the '  President 
yielded,  or  until  the  Fall  elections  changed  the 
membership  of  the  Diet.  The  Chief  of  Govern- 
ment was  nevertheless  endeavoring  to  form  a 
new  Cabinet  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  Par- 
liament. 

The  seriousness  which  Poland  attaches  to  the 
danger  of  Bolshevist  propaganda  and  invasion  on 
her  eastern  front  has  been  evidenced  more  than 
once  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  months.  It 
was  made  clearly  manifest  in  the  new  plan  for 
economic  and  administrative  protection  of  this 
region  elaborated  by  the  Council  of  Ministers  on 
June  2.  This  apprehension  was  the  main  motive 
of  Poland's  hesitation  in  accepting  Maxim  Lit- 
vinov's  invitation  on  behalf  of  Soviet  Russia,  sent 
to  Poland  and  the  other  Baltic  States,  proposing 
a  conference  between  Russia  and  those  States  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  mutual  disarmament. 
[See  Russia.] 

Proposals  sent  by  M.  Skirmunt,  the  Polish 
Foreign  Minister,  to  the  Lithuanian  Government 
for  a  joint  discussion  of  the  question  of  option 
of  citizenship  for  the  residents  of  the  Polish- 
Lithuanian  frontier,  also  showed  Poland's  strong 
desire  to  secure  and  settle  all  her  outstanding 
boundary  problems.  The  Lithuanians  had  not 
replied    when   these   pages   went   to    press.     The 


step  was  taken  in  accordance  with  the  decision 
of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  on  May 
13  that  this  matter  should  be  settled  by  direct 
negotiations  between  the  two  parties  concerned. 
*  *  *  Undeterred  by  Lithuanian  resentment 
at  Poland's  annexation  of  the  Vilna  area,  the 
Polish  Administration  was  proceeding  with  its 
economic  and  educational  plans.  Anti-Jewish 
demonstrations  were  reported  in  Vilna  on  July  7. 

The  American  Relief  Administration  officially 
withdrew  from  Poland  on  June  15,  after  three 
years  of  labor,  as  the  results  of  which  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  Polish  children  had  been  saved. 
The  Central  Government  had  agreed  to  continue 
the  financing  of  the  child-feeding  program,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Communal  Governments,  and 
under  the  direction  of  Ladislas  Grabski. 

Polish  troops  had  completed  their  occupation 
of  the  second  and  third  zones  of  Upper  Silesia 
by  June  24,  including  Beuthen  and  Gleiwitz. 
The  transfer  of  authority  had  been  effected  with- 
out disorders.  *  *  *  'pj^^  Polish  Government 
on  July  4  pledged  itself  to  return  to  the  United 
States  all  the  Polish-Americans  of  General  Hal- 
ler's  army  still  remaining  in  Poland.  These  men 
were  recruited  in  the  United  States,  took  part  in 
the  World  War,  and  later  fought  in  the  Polish 
campaigns  against  Russia.  Transportation  via 
Danzig  was  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
August. 


EGYPT'S  HARD  POLITICAL  ROAD 

r Period    Ended   July  15,    1922 J 


PROGRESS  has  been  made  during  the  month 
under  review  toward  completion  of  the 
Egyptian  Constitution  by  the  Government 
Commission  under  Rushdi  Pasha,  but  several 
unforeseen  difficulties  have  arisen.  The  politi- 
cal divisions  of  the  country  into  mouderiehs  or 
provinces  under  Governors,  and  markaz,  or 
smaller  districts,  are  retained.  The  Sudan  is 
incorporated  in  Egyptian  territory. 

All  Egyptian  subjects  are  equal  before  the 
law  and  have  equal  civil  and  political  rights. 
All  subjects  belonging  to  racial,  religious  or  poli- 
tical minorities  have  the  same  rights  as  any  other 
person  of  Egyptian  nationality.  But  this  does 
not  mean  that  they  shall  have  proportionate  rep- 
resentation in  Parliament.  The  refusal  of  the 
commission  to  provide  for  proportionate  represen- 
tation has  gravely  offended  the  Copts,  and  the 
Coptic  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  vice  ruler  of  the 
Church  and  a  member  of  the  commission,  resigned 
from  it  on  June  10,  because  he  did  not  desire 
to  take  part  in  a  discussion  that  was  becoming 
bitter.  The  Copts  fear  that  the  Moslems  will 
ultimately  control  the  Egyptian  Parliament  to  the 
detriment  of  Coptic  interests.  That  question, 
however,  as  well  as  the  sovereigntv  of  the  Sudan, 
is  reserved  for  future  settlement  between  Britain 
and    Egypt. 

Another  difficulty  has  arisen  from  the  dis- 
missal of  foreign  officials  in  the  Civil  Service, 
which  it  was  understood  the  Egyptian  Government 
would  not  enforce  before  the  assembling  of  Par- 
liament. Nineteen  foreign  engineers  were  dropped 


from  the  Irrigation  Service,  according  to  a  dis- 
patch from  Cairo  on  June  27,  of  whom  one  was 
an  Englishman  (he  was  immediately  appointed 
to  another  department),  and  the  other  18  were 
French,  Italian,  Swiss,  Greek  and  Dutch.  They 
are  urging  their  respective  Governments  to  inter- 
vene and  demand  compensation,  as  they  hold 
contracts  that  have  not  expired. 

Public  security  has  grown  less  dependable 
since  the  proclamation  of  independence.  Mur- 
ders, brigandage,  robberies,  kidnapping,  assaults 
and  destruction  of  crops  are  increasing.  Two 
high  Egyptian  officers  of  the  provincial  police 
were  reported  on  June  20  to  be  awaiting  trial 
on  charges  of  having  accepted  bribes. 

Another  dispute  between  Britain  and  Egypt 
was  brought  up  by  the  announcement  in  Cairo 
on  July  8  that  the  Egyptian  Quarantine  Board 
claimed  the  right  to  increase  the  tax  for  health 
examination  of  ships  and  passengers  through  the 
Suez  Canal.  The  Egyptian  Minister  of  Justice 
pronounced  the  claim  legal,  but  the  Canal  Com- 
pany repudiates  the  Quarantine  Board's  authority. 

Dr.  J.  Morton  Howell  of  Ohio,  American  Con- 
sul General,  was  nominated  on  June  19  to  be 
the  first  United  States  Minister  to  Egypt.  He 
is  a  practicing  physician  and  a  close  personal 
friend  of  Presdent  Harding,  by  whom  he  was 
action  has  been  taken  by  Spain,  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy  and  Persia,  who  have  raised  their 
diplomatic  agencies  and  consulates  general  in 
Cairo    to    legations. 


[German-^wiss  Oartoonl- 


NEW  SCENES 

IN  RUSSIA'S 

DRAMA 


Nikolai  Lenin,  ill  and  exhausted,  steps 
temporarily  off  the  Soviet  stage — The 
men  n^ho  will  take  his  place — A  new 
phase  of  the  religious  struggle — The 
Social  Renohiiionary  trial 

ll'ERioD    Ended    July    30,    3022] 


Nehelspalter,  Zurich 

RUSSIAN    BALLET 
The  optimist,   with   casual   glance, 
May   think    this   is   a   harmless   dance; 
But  if,  perforce,  he  looks  again. 
He  sees  a  dance  of  death   and  pain. 


0]\E  of  ilie  most  inomenlou:^  episode*  of  the 
great  drama  still  unrolling  in  Russia  was 
the  withdrawal  of  Nikolai  Lenin,  the  de 
facto  Premier,  from  all  active  participation  in 
the  Governnient  and  his  technical  replacement — 
for  all  the  i)est  Russian  leaders  were  unanimous 
in  agreeing  that  Lenin  could  not  really  be  re- 
placed— by  the  following  triumvirate:  Leo  Ka- 
menev  (L.  B.  Rosenfeld),  A.  L  Rykov  and  J.  V. 
Stalin  (Djugashvili).  Official  bulletins  given  out 
by  the  Gerjiian  medical  experts  who  attended  the 
Soviet  Premier  confirmed  previous  diagnoses  of 
r^erious  stomach  and  intestinal  trouble,  combined 
with  great  nervous  exhaustion,  due  to  constant 
and  protracted  overwork.  It  was  stated  on  June 
22  that  Lenin  was  in  a  sanatorium  at  Gorkii, 
about  two  hours'  distance  from  Moscow,  and  that 
he  had  been  earnestly  advised  to  abstain  from 
all  State  affairs  for  at  least  six  months.  Leave 
of  absence  until  Autumn  was  granted  him  by  the 
Council  of  Commissaries.  Provisionally,  Com- 
missar Tsurupa,  the  Second  Vice  President  of  the 
Council,  was  acting  in  his  stead. 

The  analogy  of  the  new  alignment  to  the  Di- 
rectorate of  French  Revolutionary  days  is  obvious, 
even  striking.  Executive  power  as  a  whole  is  to 
be  vested  in  the  Inner  Executive  Council,  com- 
posed of  seven  members. 

Another  high  Bolshevist  official  reported  to  be 
suffering  from  nervous  exhaustion  and  overwork 
was  George  Tchitcheriu,  the  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
ister, who,  following  his  strenuous  exertions  at 
Genoa  in  connection  with  the  Economic  Confer- 
ence, and  subsequently  in  the  making  of  an  eco- 


nomic agreement  with  Italy,  went  late  in  June  to 
Tyrol  to  recuperate.  His  place  was  filled  mean- 
while by  M.  Karachan,  a  Georgian. 

The  commercial  agreement  with  Italy  was  ac- 
tually carried  through  by  Tchitcherin  at  Genoa 
on  May  24,  only  to  be  repudiated  by  the  Soviet 
of  Peoples'  Commissaries  on  June  9.  The  Soviet 
notified  the  Italian  Government  on  that  date  that 
the  Italo-Russian  agreement  was  "  in  direct  con- 
tradiction "  to  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  last 
previous  session  of  the  All-Russian  Soviet  Execu- 
tive relative  to  the  ratification  of  foreign  treaties. 
At  the  same  time  the  Soviet  instructed  the  For- 
eign Commissariat  to  continue  negotiations  with 
Italy  to  draft  an  acceptable  agreement  and  sub- 
mit it  at  the  next  session  of  the  Soviet  Executive. 
The  real  reason  for  the  Russian  failure  to  ratify, 
as  explained  by  the  Soviet  Commissary  of  Fi- 
nance, N.  N.  Krestinsky  (subsequently  one  of  the 
Russian  negotiators  at  The  Hague),  was  that, 
though  Italy  received  various  privileges  apd  trade 
facilities,  she  still  declined  to  grant  the  Bolshe- 
vist Government  de  jure  recognition. 

Another  treaty  concluded  at  Genoa — the  Ger- 
man-Russian agreement  signed  at  Rapallo,  which 
almost  broke  up  the  Genoa  conference — was  en- 
countering difficulties  in  Berlin  in  the  course  of 
negotiations  begun  early  in  June  by  Maxim  Lit- 
vinov  and  M.  Rakowsky,  the  Ukrainian  Soviet 
Premier.  The  attempt  of  the  Soviet  representa- 
tives to  extend  the  terms  of  the  Rapallo  treaty 
to  the  Ukraine  and  the  minor  Soviet  republics — 
Georgia,  Azerbaijan,  Armenia  and  the  Far  East- 
ern regime  at  Chita,  Siberia — received  an  initial 
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check  in  the  case  of  the  Ukraine.  The  difficulty 
lay  in  the  German  demand  that  the' clause  for 
mutual  cancellation  of  all  debts  be  ^ade  to  in- 
clude the  Ukrainian  claim  for  400,000  marks  for 
grain  commandeered  by  the  Germans  from  the 
Skoropadsky  Government  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
This  Rakowsky  refused,  and  demanded  that  this 
sum  be  repaid  at  least  in  machinery  and  goods. 
Negotiations  were  temporarily  broken  off  on  June 
17,  but  it  was  believed  that  a  compromise  agree- 
ment would  eventually  be  made. 

As  an  earnest  of  Russia's  desire  for  disarma- 
ment, wherever  possible,  Maxim  Litvinov,  chief  . 
of  Soviet  legations  abroad,  toward  the  middle  of 
June  addressed  notes  to  the  four  main  Baltic 
States— Poland,  Latvia,  Esthonia  and  Finland — 
proposing  a  conference  to  fix  a  proportionate  re- 
duction in  armament  in  Russia  and  the  bordering 
States.  All  the  States  addressed  returned  dis- 
couraging replies,  but  on  July  9  it  was  stated 
that  they  were  planning  to  hold  a  joint  conference 
(exclusive  of  Russia)  to  consider  the  proposal. 
[See  Poland.!  Karl  Radek,  in  the  Moscow  Prav- 
da  of  June  30,  declared  that  all  the  Baltic  na- 
tions were  influenced  by  France's  view  of  the 
potential  military  danger  of  the  Rapallo  treaty. 
Until  France  abandoned  such  morbid  war  psy- 
chology, declared  Radek,  there  was  little  hope  of 
genuine  European  reunification  and  reconstruc- 
tion. 

Official  advices  in  June  and  July  indicated 
that  the  famine  situation  in  the  South  was  well 
in  hand.  The  150  Americans  directing  the  feed- 
ing of  10,000,000  people — over  an  area  of  nearly 
4,000,000  square  miles  and  twenty-four  districts- 
had  worked  so  effectively  that  the  back  of  the 
catastrophe  was  said  to  be  broken.  "We  have 
conquered  the  Volga  famine,"  said  Colonel  Has- 
kell, head  of  the  American  Relief  Administration 
in  Moscow,  on  June  10.  "  Speaking  generally,  I 
can  say  that  no  one  will  die  of  hunger  any  more 
in  the  whole  Volga  area."  Colonel  Haskell  added 
the  following  details: 

"  To  give  an  idea  of  how  thoroughly  ^e  are 
meeting  the  Volga  situation,  American  food  is 
being  distributed  in  every  village  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Samara,  which  was  one  of  the  worst 
affected.  Nor  is  that  all;  we  have  gone  far 
beyond  the  Volga  area,  which,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  all  we  originally  contracted  to  feed. 
Estimates  vary  as  to  the  figures  of  population  in 
the  Volga  Vallev  famine  area.  One  can  safely 
put  it  between  15,000,000  and  18,000,000.  In  ad- 
dition to  American  aid,  the  Soviets  claim  to  be 
feeding  3,000,000,  and  the  other  foreign  organiza- 
tions upward  of  1,000,000.  My  experience  in 
Armenia  convinces  me  that  this  was  a  big  enough 
proposition  to  prevent  any  one  from  dying  of 
hunger. 

"But  it  is  true  that,  though  the  American  Re- 
lief Administration  originally  contracted  to  help 
the  Volga  region,  the  famine  limits  were  subse- 
quently extended  far  beyond  the  river  valley. 
Today  we  are  distributing  American  food  to  Vot- 
skaya  in  the  north,  in  the  east  beyond  the  Sibe- 
rian border,  to  the  Kalmuck  tribes,  in  the  south 
to  Stavropol  in  the  Caucasus,  to  the  Don  Cos- 
sacks, to  many  affected  areas  in  the  Ukraine  and 


.'ho  Transcaucasia  and  the  Crimea.  So  that,  al- 
/ 1  though  the  back  of  the  Volga  famine  is  thor- 
oughly broken,  there  is  still  plenty  of  work  to  do." 
do." 

American  relief,  said  Colonel  Haskell,  would 
last  throughout  the  rest  of  1922.  Three  Relief 
Administration  officials,  Edgar  Rickard,  Walter 
Lyman  Brown  and  Christian  Herter,  who  com- 
pleted a  tour  of  inspection  on  July  3,  declared 
that  the  railway  transportation,  thanks  to  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  Dzerzinsky,  head  of  the 
Soviet  railroad  system,  under  American  urging 
had  greatly  improved  in  efficiency.  A  special 
agreement  was  concluded  by  these  representatives 
with  the  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee  at 
the  end  of  June,  under  which  this  committee  and 
the  American  Administration  mutually  pledged 
$750,000  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  400,000 
adults  in  the  Ukraine,  most  of  the  previous  re- 
lief work  of  both  organizations  having  been  con- 
centrated on  child  relief.  At  this  time  800,000 
children  were  being  fed,  irrespective  of  race  or 
religion. 

The  internal  struggle  between  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment and  the  religious  elements  in  Russia, 
due  to  the  sequestration  of  church  property  and 
the  prosecution  and  conviction  of  Orthodox 
priests  for  opposing  the  execution  of  the  decree, 
took  a  new  turn  after  the  ousting  from  office  of 
the  former  Patriarch  Tikhon,  manifesting  itself, 
according  to  admissions  in  the  Moscow  press,  in 
a  storm  of  verbal  and  written  attacks  upon 
Bishop  Antonin,  A.  Vedensky  and  S.  Kalinovsky, 
the  members  of  the  new  "  Temporary  Church 
Administration,"  which,  allegedly  at  the  Govern- 
ment's behest,  forced  Tikhon's  resignation.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Izvestia  (June  2),  Bishop  Antonin 
was  being  abused  and  insulted  not  only  in  the 
streets,  but  even  while  officiating  in  church. 
Some  of  the  epithets  hurled  at  him  during  church 
service  were :  "  Traitor !  "  "  Anti-Christ !  "  Ve- 
densky, on  leaving  the  Petrograd  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  where  he  appeared  as  witness  at  one 
of  the  trials  of  the  accused  priests,  was  set  upon 
by  a  mob  and  seriously  injured. 

Eleven  persons,  including  the  Petrograd  Metro- 
politan, Benjamin,  were  reported  on  July  6  to 
have  been  condemned  to  death  by  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal  (Moscow)  for  mterfering  with 
the  seizure  of  church  treasures,  and  fifty-three 
others  to  have  been  sentenced  to  various  terms 
of  imprisonment.  Twenty-two  were  acquitted. 
The  trial  lasted  more  than  three  weeks.  Among 
those  sentenced  to  death  were  Bishop  Benedict 
and  Archbishop  Sergius;  tl.c  Canons  of  Kazan, 
St.  Isaac's  and  Troitsky  Cathedrals,  Petrograd's 
largest  and  most  imposing  churches,  and  Profes- 
sors Ogniev  and  Novitsky.  The  tribunal  decided 
to  transfer  to  Petrograd  proceedings  against  ex- 
Patriarch  Tikhon.  Despite  Bolshevist  statements 
to  the  contrary.  Archbishop  John,  the  head  of 
the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  in  the  Baltic 
States,  declared  in  Riga  on  July  3  that  Tikhon 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Don  monastery,  where  other 
prominent  Russians  considered  dangerous  to  the 
regime  were  being  confined.  Tikhon,  he  said, 
had  refused  to  resign,  and  had  been  arrested  and 
forced  into  the  monastery,  where  he  was  confined 
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in  a  small  cell  and  forbidden  even  to  write  let- 
ters. Bishop  Antonin,  he  declared  further,  had 
prepared  for  the  coming  church  convention  at 
Moscow  by  appointing  hand-picked  delegates  who 
would  vote  against  Tikhon  and  give  the  control 
of  the  Church  to  the  Soviet. 

Intense  excitement  was  caused  in  Moscow  by 
the  trial  of  the  Social  Revolutionaries  accused  of 
counter-revolution  and  of  plots  to  assassinate 
Bolshevist  leaders.  The  beginning  of  this  trial 
on  June  8  was  recorded  in  the  July  Current 
History  (page  708).  Ihe  Internationalist  So- 
cialists, Emile  Vandervelde,  Belgian  Minister  of 
Justice:  Herr  Walters  of  Holland,  Kurt  Ro^en- 
feld  and  Theodore  Liebknecht,  brother  of  the 
late  Karl  Liebknecht,  who  journeyed  to  Russia 
to  defend  their  colleagues,  had  a  trying  experi- 
ence, and,  after  vain  endeavors  to  secure  a  fair 
healing,  gave  up  the  attonpt  in  despair  and  de- 
parted homeward  to  escape  the  constant  espion- 
age and  coercion  which  followed  them  in  Moscow 
wherever  they  went.  No  such  "  trial,"  they 
agreed,  had  ever  been  seen  since  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution.  The  great  hall,  formerly  the 
ballroom  of  the  most  aristocratic  club  in  Mos- 
cow, was  guarded  by  a  patrol  of  dismounted 
cavalry,  and  only  ticket-holders  allowed  to  enter. 
The  hall  was  packed  with  thousands  of  Soviet 
sympathizers.  Stormy  scenes  arose  throughout 
A'andervelde's  bitter  attacks  upon  the  Soviet's 
moral  and  legal  competency  to  try  the  thirty- 
four  accused  members  of  the  Social  Revolution- 
ary Party.  The  intrepid  Belgian's  charge  that 
the  Government's  hands  were  stained  with  blood 
and  his  demonstration  of  the  irregularities  which 
made  justice  impossible  were  greeted  with  hisses. 
The  tension  and  hostility  grew  with  each  session 
until  Vandervelde  and  his  associates  gave  up  all 
attempt  to  defend  the  prisoners  and  withdrew, 
declaring  the  conditions  to  be  impossible.    The 


Judge  declared  (June  15)  that  the  foreign  coun- 
sel had  withdrawn  "  because  the  political  situa- 
tion was  against  them,"  and  that  the  trial  would 
go  on  regardless.  At  this  time  the  trial  had  been 
brought  up  to  January,  1918,  when  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  was  dissolved. 

The  spirit  in  which  the  prisoners  were  being 
tried  was  demonstrated  in  Moscow  on  June  20, 
when  a  gigantic  demonstration  in  favor  of  the 
death  penalty  was  staged  in  the  Krasni  Plosh- 
chad  (Red  Square),  overlooked  by  the  frowning 
walls  of  the  Kremlin.  Blazing  red  banners  bore 
such  signs  as  "  Death  to  the  Counter-Revolution- 
ary  Plotters!"  "Down  With  the  Spies  of  the 
Entente !  "  "  No  Mercy  to  the  Social  Revolu- 
tionary Traitors,  Enemies  of  the  People!"  The 
next  day  representatives  of  thousands  of  the 
demonstrators  were  allowed  to  enter  the  court- 
room and  address  the  audience,  demanding  death 
for  the  prisoners.  Chairman  Piatakov  thanked 
the  speakers  and  assured  them  that  justice  would 
be  done.  M.  Muraviev,  one  of  the  Russian  coun- 
sel for  the  defense,  demanded  on  this  that  new 
Judges  and  a  new  prosecutor  be  appointed,  point- 
ing out  that  after  such  unprecedented  action  in 
the  case  of  prisoners  who  were  on  trial  for  their 
lives,  no  verdict  that  would  be  brought  in  could 
be  called  impartial.  His  petition  was  denied. 
The  first  group  of  Russian  counsel  for  the  de- 
fense withdrew  on  June  28.  Miss  P.  Orlov  took 
over  their  duties.  Vandervelde  and  his  colleagues 
on  their  return  issued  an  appeal  to  all  workmen 
to  rally  to  the  defense  of  the  accused  men,  whose 
lives,  they  declared,  were  in  the  utmost  danger. 
They  accused  the  Supreme  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal of  Moscow  of  having  broken  the  solemn 
compact  made  by  the  representatives  of  the  Third 
International  with  the  foreign  Internationalist 
leaders  at  Berlin  and  bitterly  excoriated  the  Rus- 
sians for  the  unfair  methods  they  had  pursued. 


GREEK  ARMY  T  NDER  A  NEW  COMMANDER 

rPERien  Ended  July  10,  1922] 


GENERAL  PAPOULAS,  commanding  the 
Greek  forces  on  the  Asia  Minor  front,  re- 
signed from  his  post  on  May  25,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  reached  the  age  limit.  King 
Constantine  gave  the  General  the  highest  decora- 
tion of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  Hellenic  National 
Assembly  voted  a  special  life  pension  for  the  man 
under  whose  command  the  Greek  Army  won  its 
greatest  victories  in  Asia  Minor.  General  Hadza- 
nestis  was  appointed  to  succeed  General  Papoulas. 
The  new  Generalissimo,  having  visited  the 
front  along  its  entire  length,  submitted  his  report 
to  the  Government  on  June  28,  advising  contin- 
uation of  the  war.  On  the  following  day  a  great 
council  was  held  in  the  Summer  Palace  at  Tatoi 
near  Otheni,  under  the  Presidency  of  King  Con- 
stantine. Those  who  took  part  included  Premier 
Pretopapadakis,  Mr.  Gounaris,  the  leader  of  the 
parliamentary  majority;  Mr.  Stratos,,  the  Minis- 
ter for  the  Interior;  Mr.  Baltadjis.  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs;  Mr.  A.  Sterghiades,  Greek 
High  Coimnissioner  at  Smyrna,  and   Mr.  Trian- 


tafyllakos,  Greek  High  Commissioner  in  Con- 
stantinople. Following  a  lengthy  discussion  of 
all  the  issues  connected  directly  or  indirectly 
with  the  war,  it  was  decided  that  the  Greek 
Army  would  not  evacuate  Asia  Minor,  and  that 
every  effort  would  be  made  to  force  a  decision 
on  the  Near  Eastern  question. 

The  Greek  naval  forces  in  the  Black  Sea  on 
June  10  bombarded  the  Turkish  fortified  cities 
of  Samsun  and  Trebizon  by  way  of  reprisal  for 
the  massacres  of  the  Christian  population  of  those 
cities  by  Mustapha  Kemal's  Turks. 

King  Constantine,  with  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  and  a  delegation  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly, visited  the  Island  of  Choi  on  June  19, 
where  he  took  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  burning  of  the 
Turkish  armada  by  the  national  hero,  Constan- 
tine Kanaris.  The  royal  party  also  visited  Psara, 
the  scene  of  a  terrible  massacre  of  the  Greeks  by 
the  Turks  during  the  great  revolution  of  1821. 


THE  MONTH'S  EVENTS   IN   ITALY 
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IN  an  important  speech  delivered  by  Foreign 
Minister  Schanzer  before  the  Italian  Senate 
on  June  16,  Italy's  need  for  continued  peace 
in  order  to  increase  production  and  achieve 
financial  reconstruction  was  strongly  emphasized. 
The  Foreign  Minister  defended  Italy's  policy 
toward  Russia,  both  generally  and  as  manifested 
at  the  Genoa  conference.  That  conference,  he 
fcavd,  had  beyond  all  question  increased  Italy's 
international  prestige.  The  admission  of  Russia 
into  the  circle  of  European  life  was  necessary  for 
the  economic  reconstruction  not  of  Russia  alone 
i)jt  of  all  Eastern  and  Central  Europe.  Signor 
Schanzer,  in  referring  to  the  news  that  the  Soviet 
Government  had  refused  to  ratify  the  Italo-Rus- 
sian  commercial  treaty  concluded  at  Genoa  after 
the  close  of  the  economic  conference,  attributed 
this  action  to  the  fact  that  Tchitcherin  and  Kras- 
sin  had  not  returned  to  Russia  to  defend  the 
result  of  their  negotiations,  and  especially  to  the 
fact  that  Italy  had  refused  to  incorporate  politi- 
cal clauses  recognizing  the  Soviet  Government  de 
jure. 

To  counterbalance  this  check,  the  Foreign 
Minister  enumerated  various  other  nations  with 
which  Italy  had  drawn  closer  bonds  of  friend- 
ship at  the  Genoa  conference.  He  drew  special 
attention  to  Jugoslavia,  and  declared  that  Italy 
had  entered  into  an  era  of  fruitful  economic  co- 
operation with  that  nation.  Friendship  with 
France,  he  stated,  would  remain  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Italian  foreign  policy. 

A  special  understanding  with  Great  Britain  re- 
garding Italy's  position  in  the  Mediterranean 
was  reported  to  be  in  progress  toward  the  middle 
of  June.  Such  an  agreement  had  been  concluded 
between  Great  Britain  and  Italy  in  1887,  providing 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Mediterranean  status 
quo,  under  which  Italy  upheld  the  British  posi- 
tion in  Egypt,  and  was  herself  enabled  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  occupation  of  Lybia.  The  first 
step  toward  a  new  compact  had  been  taken  by 
Lioyd  George  in  written  promises  to  see  that 
Italy  should  obtain  a  due  share  of  oil  and  raw 
materials  and  an  outlet  for  her  population.  Signor 
Schanzer  went  to  London  in  the  last  week  of 
June  to  discuss  a  new  compact  covering  a  wide 
field,  including  Italy's  part  in  the  general  ques- 
tion of  reparations  and  her  relation  to  Greece, 
Mesopotamia  and  Palestine,  also  the  status  of 
Italians  in  Egypt  and  the  participation  of  Italy 
in  the  proposed  conference  over  the  international 
status  of  Tangiers.  It  was  said  that  Italy  was 
especially  anxious  to  arrange  for  Italian  immi- 
f:ration  to  Australia  and  other  British  colonies, 
in  view  of  the  recently  applied  restrictions  on 
immigration  in  the  United  States.  Signor  Schan- 
zer left  for  Paris  on  July  8  to  take  up  other 
important  questions  with  Premier  Poincare.  Be- 
foie  his  departure  he  stated  that,  though  no  def- 
inite decision  had  been  reached  in  the  conversa- 
tions  he  had   had  with  Lloyd   George   and  Mr. 


Dalfour,  these  conversations  would  be  later  re- 
sumed and  carried  to  a  conclusion. 

Italy's  desire  to  get  all  outstanding  political 
and  economic  questions  settled  is  explainable  by 
the  fact  that  she  faces  a  large  budget  deficit 
and  heavy  financial  burdens  resulting  from  the 
war;  hence  her  anxiety  to  conclude  general  peace 
settlements  in  order  to  resume  commercial  activi- 
ties in  all  directions,  including  the  Near  East. 
On  July  6  the  Council  of  Ministers  listened  to  a 
report  on  the  financial  position  by  Signor  Peano, 
Minister  of  the  Treasury,  showing  that  the  deficit 
for  1921-22  would  be  at  least  6,500,000,000  lire, 
and  forecasting  a  deficit  of  4,000,000,000  lire  for 
1922-23.  The  Minister  believed  that  heavier  tax- 
ation was  impossible,  but  recommended  that  the 
present  tax  system  be  revised  to  prevent  tax 
evasion.  Drastic  cuts  in  Government  expenses 
were  also  recommended  in  order  to  reduce  the 
anticipated  deficit  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Official  statistics  showed  that  the  heavy  bur- 
den of  Government  pensions  had  been  increased 
Ly  10,000,000  lire  (approximately  $587,500),  the 
total  now  reaching  157,000,000  lire  (approxi- 
mately $9,250,000  at  present  exchange  rates). 
The  War  Ministry  is  paying  56,000,000  lire  an- 
nually, and  the  Ministry  of  the  Colonies  100,000 
lire.  Of  Garibaldi's  famous  Thousand  who  set 
out  from  Quarto,  near  Genoa,  for  Marfala,  459 
are  still  drawing  the  special  pension  that  was 
granted  them  in  token  of  the  nation's  gratitude. 
I'urther  burdens  were  imposed  by  the  necessity 
of  taking  care  of  the  half  million  men — mostly 
war  veterans — still  remaining  out  of  employment. 
The  Italian  Government  is  striving  to  deal  with 
this  last-named  problem  through  the  extension  of 
public  works,  entailing  enormous  additional  ex- 
pense, in  the  face  of  the  low  state  of  the  nation's 
finances.  The  agency  through  which*  it  is  work- 
inii  is  the  Opera  Nazionale  dei  Combattenti,  or- 
ganized in  December,  1917. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  July  8  elected 
former  Premiers  Nitti,  Giolitti,  Orlando  and  Bo- 
nomi  as  members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. Parliamentary  circles  interpreted  these  ap- 
pointments as  an  earnest  of  the  Chamber's  inten- 
tion to  exercise  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  activities 
of  the  Foreign  Ministry.  The  press  campaign 
against  Premier  Schanzer  in  connection  with  his 
discussions  at  London  continued  energetically. 
The  decision  of  the  Moderate  Socialists  on  June 
15  to  participate  in  the  Government,  contrary  to 
ihe  fixed  principle  of  the  Socialist  Party,  caused 
a  sensation  and  was  hailed  by  the  Conservatives 
as  a  sign  of  the  decreasing  influence  of  the 
proletariat. 

Sporadic  Fascisti  violence  occurred  through  the 
latter  part  of  June  and  the  first  week  in  July, 
with  Trieste  and  Milan  as  the  chief  centres  of 
trouble.  The  spread  •  of  these  demonstrations  be- 
came so  serious  toward  the  middle  of  July  as  te 
affect  the  prestige  of  the  Facta  Cabinet. 
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Hungary's  Government  mins  new  support  in  the  elections — Austria  hegin.^  to 
bee  light  ahead — Jxigo-slavia  plans  a  fifteen-year  treaty  with  Czechoslovakia 

[Pkriod   Ended   July  15,    1922] 


THE  elections  for  the  Hungarian  National 
Assembly,  held  on  May  28  and  June  1, 
hinged  on  the  struggle  between  the  "  free 
Monarchist"  Government  of  Count  Stefan  Beth- 
Jen  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Legitimists  under 
Count  Appooyi  and  Count  Andrassy  on  the 
other.  The  result,  made  public  on  July  9,  con- 
firmed the  Bethlen  Government — under  Admiral 
Horthy'p  regency — and  marked  a  signal  defeat 
for  the  liapsburg  supporters.  It  gave  the  Gov- 
ernment a  bloc  of  166  seats  in  the  National 
Assembly,  against  an  opposition  of  76,  with  two 
neutral  independents  and  one  "  wild "  Deputy. 
The  Go\ernment  bloc  comprises  140  regular 
Government  Party  men,  15  members  of  the  Er- 
neszt  group,  2  followers  of  Heinrich  and  9  inde- 
pendents. The  backbone  of  the  Government 
Party  is  the  former  Peasant  Party  (with  an 
anti-Hapsburg  program).  Of  the  parties  sup- 
porting it,  the  Alexander  Erneszt  group,  calling 
i?self  the  Party  of  Christian  National  Unity,  in- 
cludes the  outspoken  anti-Semites,  two  of  its 
leaders  being  Karl  Wolff  and  Karl  Huszar; 
while  the  Heinrich  group  takes  in  the  National 
Citizens'  Party.  Of  the  opposition,  the  Social- 
Democrats  caused  surprise  by  winning  25  seats, 
while  the  Friedrich-Andrassy  men  elected  12 
members,  the  Haller  following  8,  Karl  Rassay's 
supporters  8,  and  the  independents  17.  other 
seats  going  to  4  Vassonyi  men  and  2  Ratthany 
•  -'eputies. 

The  new  Cabinet  consists  of  the  following 
Deputies. 

Cor.NT  Stefan   Bethlen— Prime  Minister. 

De.<idoh  Banffy — Foreign. 

Ivan  vojm   Rakovsky — Interior. 

TiROR  VON  Kallay — Finance. 

LrnwiG  VON   Valko — Commerce. 

C<junt  Kuno  Klebelsberc  -Education, 

Geza  von  Daruvary — Justice. 

IStefan  Szabo-Nagyatai) — Agriculture. 

Alexander  Belitska — Defense. 

Josef  Vass — Public  Welfare. 

Bela  Terffy — Food  Supply. 

In  accounting  for  the  surprising  number  of 
Socialist-Democratic  mandates  in  the  National 
Assembly,  the  general  opinion  of  the  Liberal  and 
Socialist  press  in  Europe  is  that  Premier  Bethlen 
underestimated  his  control  of  the  Hungarian  elec- 
torate, and,  in  order  to  remove  the  curse  of  an 
absolutely  non-Socialist  Parliament,  opened  the 
gate  to  a  higher  Red  flood  than  he  expected.  In 
Budapest,  where  the  voting  was  secret,  the  So- 
cialists polled  39  per  cent,  of  all  the  votes  cast 
electing  thirteen  Deputies,  the  Bourgeois-Demo- 
cratic group  winning  seven  seats;  whereas,  the 
Government  Party  won  only  one  seat  in  the  capi- 
tal,   the    sympathetic    anti-Semites    electing    six 


Deputies.  In  the  country,  where  the  voting  was 
public,  the  Horthy  authorities  brought  all  sorts 
of  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  voters  to  defeat  the 
opposition  candidates,  but  lost  twelve  seats  to 
the  Socialists.  Besides  the  complaints  of  Gov- 
ernment pressure  on  the  Socialist  voters,  the  op- 
position bourgeois  press  complains  bitterly  of 
high-handed  acts  on  the  part  of  election  officials 
and  members  of  the  Awakening  Magyars,  the 
group  of  anti-Semites  and  anti-Socialists  that  has 
carried  on  a  campaign  of  terrorism  with  the 
tacit  consent  of  the  Government  for  about  two 
years. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  first  National  As- 
sembly, last  February,  Regent  Horthy  decreed, 
through  a  special  provision  of  the  election  law, 
that  no  person  living  outside  of  Hungary  could 
be  a  candidate,  nor  could  any  one  who  had  been 
punished  for  alleged  treason.  As  this  barred  out 
many  of  the  most  prominent  labor  leaders,  the 
new  Socialist  Deputies  are  comparatively  unknown 
to  the  non-Hungarian  public.  The  only  woman 
member  of  the  Assembly,  Miss  Anna  Kethly,  is 
a  Socialist  working  for  the  Office  Employes' 
Union.  Anothei  Socialist  Deputy,  Dr.  Eduard 
Hebelt,  who  is  a  retired  professor  of  jurispru- 
dence, defeated  Count  Andrassy  and  Count  Kle- 
belsberg,  then  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  the 
Sopron  district,  which  is  not  considered  a  work- 
ing-class constituency. 

The  Council  of  Ambassadors  on  June  27  ap- 
prised the  League  of  Nations  Council  of  the 
report  of  the  Commission  of  Delimitation,  which 
had  been  created  to  attend  to  moaifications  of 
frontiers  between  Hungary  and  Rumania  and  be- 
tween Hungary  and  Jugoslavia.  In  Hungary 
these  modifications  have  caused  great  dissatisfac- 
tion. The  Hungarians  say  that  as  their  country 
was  already  reduced  two-thirds  by  the  Treaty  of 
Trianon,  it  could  not  stand  new  amputations. 
The  covering  letter  of  the  Treaty  of  Trianon  con- 
tained passages  permitting  hope  of  notable  boun- 
♦^ary  rectifications  favorable  to  Hungary,  but  only 
on  the  Jugoslav  frontier,  thus  far,  have  the  Hun- 
garians benefited  by  the  work  of  the  commission. 
I'art  of  the  region  inhabited  by  Wends,  near  the 
Lendva  River,  has  been  reattached  to  Hungary, 
conformably  to  the  votes  of  the  population.  The 
territory  comprises  an  area  of  approximately 
37.000  acres,  with  a  population  of  about  17,000. 

On  the  Rumanian  frontier,  however,  important 
areas  have  been  awarded  to  Rumania,  notably  the 
railroad  line  from  Nagykaoly  to  Szalonta.  An- 
other important  award  is  the  sector  of  the  main 
line  from  Szegedin  to  Baja.  By  this  modification 
a  train  leaving  Hungarian  territory  crosses  ten 
kilometers  of  Jugoslav  territory  in  order  to  get 
back  into  Hungary.  Such  an  anomaly  does,  not 
suit  the  commercial  interests  of  the  region.     In 
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j^eneral,  wherever  the  Hungarian  frontier  makes 
a  salient  into  Rumanian  territory  the  commission 
proposed  a  rectification  in  favor  of  Rumania.  For 
this  reason  two  Government  delegates  from  Buda- 
pest resigned  from  the  commission.  The  com- 
mune of  Horgos  which  is  a  suburb  of  Szegedin, 
was  made  over  -o  Hungary  because  it  is  a  rail- 
road junction.  The  work  on  the  Czecho-Hun- 
garian  frontier  is  not  yet  finished. 

Austria 

Henry  Morgenthau,^  former  American  Ambas- 
sador to  Turkey,  announced  in  Paris  on  July  13 
that  he  was  forming  a  $50,000,000  corporation  to 
reorganize  the  industries  of  Austria  and  help  to 
set  that  practically  bankrupt  nation  again  on  its 
feet.  At  the  moment  when  he  made  this  state- 
ment Austrian  crowns  had  fallen  to  a  point  where 
it  took  21,000  of  them  to  equal  one  American  dol- 
lar, as  against  the  normal  live  to  the  dollar.  Mr. 
Morgenthau  says  it  is  part  of  his  purpose  to 
prove  to  the  world  that  it  is  possible  to  prevent 
the  bankruptcy  of  European  States.  France  has 
advanced  an  emergency  loan  of  55,000,000  francs 
lo  Austria  {June  13)  and  nearly  all  the  Gov- 
ernments with  claims  against  that  nation  have 
agreed  to  waive  the  indebtedness  for  twenty 
years.  A  new  international  bank  at  Vienna,  on 
a  gold  basis,  has  been  organized  by  Austrian 
bankers,  including  the  Messrs.  Rothschild  (June 
14).  It  is  hoped  that  all  these  stabilizing  in- 
fluences, acting  together,  will  ultimately  pull 
Austria  out  of  her  desperate  financial  situation. 

Since  early  Summer  the  country  had  become 
more  and  more  disorganized  and  embarrassed, 
because  of  the  appalling  depreciation  of  Austrian 
money,  the  enormous  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  (the  price  of  necessaries  being  twenty 
times  more  than  it  was  a  year  and  a  half  ago), 
and  the  railroad,  telephone,  telegraph  and  postal 
strikes.  The  newspaper  industry  was  on  the 
point  of  collapse,  the  publishers  declaring  that 
only  a  miracle  co.uld  prevent  foreign  control  of 
Austrian  publications. 

Mr.  Morgenthau  says  that  there  is  less  unem- 
ployment in  Austria  than  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  Austria  needs  to  be  treated  like  a  bank- 
rupt railway  by  putting  in  new  capital  and  going 
ahead.  The  concern  is  to  be  a  holding  corpora- 
tion for  the  principal  industries  of  Austria,  and 
will  not  be  tied  up  with  the  new  Austrian  bank 
in  any  sense.  One  condition  that  it  may  hinge 
upon  is  the  use  of  Austria's  monopolies  as  col- 
lateral, and  this  will  have  to  be  granted  by  the 
Reparation  Commission, 

The  plan  for  this  financing  was  launched  in 
Austrian  official  circles  at  a  dinner  in  Vienna, 
given  by  Albert  H.  Washburn,  the  American 
Minister.  During  his  visit  in  Vienna  Mr,  Mor- 
genthau called  on  numerous  bankers,  who  pointed 
out  to  him  that  much  of  their  wealth  was  in  safe 
places  outside  Austria,  but  with  an  international 
hank  on  a  gold  basis  in  Vienna  they  would  re- 
invest in  their  own  country. 

The  new  Austrian  Chancellor,  Mgr.  Ignatius 
Seipl,  who  has  given  three  of  his  Cabinet  port- 
folios— Interior,  Justice  and  Commerce — to  Pan- 
Germanists,  said  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Paris 
Temps  on  JiMie  20: 


"  As  for  Austria's  relations  with  her  neighbors, 
all  parties  are  as  one  in  desiring  closer  rela- 
tions with  them.  We  are  negotiating  with  Hun- 
gary and  Poland  for  treaties  to  facilitate  the  ex- 
change of  products;  we  are  preparing  for  similar 
pourparlers  with  Rumania,  and  our  negotiations 
with  Jugoslavia  will  be  resumed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Our  negotiations  with  Hungary  have  en- 
countered difficulties  by  reason  of  Budapest's 
recent  decree  forbidding  exportation  of  cattle, 
but  we  hope  that  our  amicable  intentions  in  the 
matter  will  be  reciprocated  by  Hungary,  We 
have  no  intention  of  disturbing  the  treaty  with 
Czechoslovakia  recently  signed  at  Prague.  Aus- 
tria desires  to  be  a  conciliatory  and  stabilizing 
influence  in   Central  Europe, 

Czechoslovakia 

Foreign  Minister  Benes  declared  to  the  Budget 
Commission  on  June  17  that  for  three  years 
Czechoslovakia  had  been  endeavoring  to  collab- 
orate economically  with  Austria  and  to  keep  both 
countries  on  the  same  level  of  exchange.  If  these 
efforts  had  not  succeeded,  he  said,  it  was  no 
fault  of  Czechoslovakia,  as  credits  had  been 
granted  to  Austria  despite  the  critical  situation 
of  Central  European  finances.  To  attain  positive 
results,  he  added,  all  the  European  States  ought 
to  establish  a  plan  of  economic  reconstruction 
and  financial  sanitation  without  keeping  account 
of  foreign  credits.  The  absence  of  any  such  gen- 
eral plan,  he  thought,  was  to  blame  for  the  slow 
economic  recovery. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  discussed  a  bill  on 
June  22  authorizing  the  Government^  to  grant 
credits  of  500,000,000  Czechoslovak  crowns  to 
Austria  and  permitting  Austria  to  use  these 
credits  for  paying  its  debts  to  Czechoslovakia. 
The  rates  of  interest  would  not  be  definitely  fixed 
until  Czechoslovakia  knew  the  conditions  under 
which  it,  too,  would  receive  foreign  credits.  Pro- 
visionally the  rate  was  fixed  at  6  per  cent.,  the 
loan  being  payable  in  twenty  years.  Austria 
gives  a  lien  on  local  railroads  to  guarantee  ulti- 
mate payment.  The  credit  was  voted  for  by  all 
parties  in  the  Chamber  except  the  Slovak  Popu- 
lists, the  Nationalists  and  the  German  National 
Socialists. 

The  Congress  of  the  Associations  for  the 
League  of  Nations  was  held  at  Prague  in  the 
latter  part  of  June.  Its  chief  result  was  to  re- 
inforce the  more  violent  elements  of  Czecho- 
slokavia's  German  minority  to  the  detriment  oi< 
the  moderates  desirous  of  loyal  co-operation  with 
the  Czechs.  German  Nationalists  in  the  Prague 
Parliament  declared  on  June  26  that  they  would 
expel  the  Czech  minorities  from  the  North  of 
Bohemia  with  scythes,  clubs  and  revolvers.  In 
order  to  defeat  the  bill  for  State  redemption  of 
the  Aussig-Teplitz  railroad  line,  the  German 
Nationalists  delegated  to  the  tribune  one  of  their 
most  violent  orators,  Herr  Jung.  After  using  up 
his  full  time  with  an  opposition  speech,  Jung 
camped  on  the  platform,  dined  there,  and,  four 
hours  later,  when  he  still  refused  to  leave  the 
tribune,  the  Parliament  guard  was  called.  The 
guard  had  a  furious  hand-to-hand  fight  with  forty 
German  and  Magyar  Deputies  who  surrounded 
the  tribune.     In  vain  the  German  Socialists  and 
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Czech  Deputies  tried  to  re-estalishb  order. 
Finally,  with  the  aid  of  Czech  Deputies,  the  guard 
succeeded  in  expelling  Jung  and  clearing  the 
tribune.  Thirteen  guards  were  wounded,  one 
seriously.  Then  the  German  and  Communist 
Deputies  refused  to  take  their  seats  and  the 
redemption  project  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  Czechoslovak  Deputies. 

Up  to  the  Autumn  of  1921,  the  American  Re- 
lief Administration,  with  Herbert  Hoover  at 
the  head,  collaborated  with  the  Czechoslovak 
Child  Relief  Society,  whose  head  is  Miss  Alice 
Masaryk.  Every  day  during  the  critical  period 
of  April,  1919,  to  April,  1920,  these  two  organi- 
zations fed  52  per  cent,  of  the  600,000  underfed 
children.  At  one  time  they  fed  85  per  cent.,  dis- 
tributing 496,470  daily  portions,  besides  distribut- 
ing 96,091  pairs  of  boots  and  choes,  93,000  pairs 
of  stockings,  and  113,632  overcoats.  In  two 
years  50,000  children  were  medically  examined, 
greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  child  health  of  the 
nation.  Dr.  Karel  Fahoun's  pamphlet,  "Hoover 
in  Europe,'*  published  in  English  and  Czech,  tells 
of  over  1,250,000,000  meals  distributed  to 
European  children,  and  of  the  distribution  of 
millions  of  yards  of  cloth,  hundreds  of  wagon- 
loads  of  codliver  oil,  and  thousands  of  wagon- 
loads  of  soap.  In  the  Spring  of  1921  hundreds 
of  American  and  local  doctors  spread  them- 
selves over  the  field  of  operations,  and  after  ex- 
amining the  children  found  that  the  generous 
gift  of  America  had  saved  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  European  children  from  deatH  or  stunted 
growth. 

Jugoslavia 

A  fifteen-year  renewal  of  the  Treaty  of  Alliance 
between  Jugoslavia  and  Czechoslovakia  is  planned 
by  the  Jugoslav  Ministry,  in  accordance  with  the  . 
suggestion  of  the  Czechoslovak  Premier,  Dr. 
Benes,  who  visited  Belgrade  at  the  time  of  the 
royal  wedding.  In  an  interview  Dr.  Benes  em- 
phasized the  greatly  enlarged  scope  of  the  pro- 
posed treaty  which  is  to  take  the  place  of  the 
present  agreement  for  the   defense  of  the  Treaty 


of  Trianon.  The  new  alliance  will  have  a  more 
general  character,  the  visiting  Premier  stated, 
and  will  be  a  guarantee  of  mutual  support  in 
foreign  relations  in  other  directions,  thus  helping 
to  consolidate  this  part  of  Europe.  "  We  wish 
to  show  that  we  have  the  will  and  the  power 
to  manage  our  own  affairs,"  he  remarked.  "  We 
have  agreed  to  make  a  new  treaty  on  a  firm 
basis  for  the  maintenance  of  the  present  political 
system  in  Southern  Central  Europe." 

Threatening  letters  were  received  by  King  Al- 
exander while  on  his  honeymoon,  and  also  by 
Premier  Pashitch  and  other  officials  at  Belgrade. 
The  letters  came  from  the  King's  brother,  Prince 
George,  who  is  somewhere  in  French  territory, 
and  who,  though  a  year  older  than  King  Alex- 
ander, was  forced  to  renounce  his  rights  as 
Crown  Prince  in  1909.  Belgrade  dispatches 
stated  that  the  French  authorities  would  be 
asked  to  take  steps  toward  placing  the  rebel- 
lious Prince  in  a  sanatorium. 

During  a  stormy  session  of  Parliament  on  June 
21,  which  lasted  until  1  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  whole  opposition,  consisting  of  Agrarians, 
Socialists,  Republicans  and  Clericals,  walked  out 
in  a  body  after  bitterly  denouncing  the  new  elec- 
toral law,  leaving  only  164  votes  to  be  cast  out  of 
the  total  of  400.  The  law  was  passed  by  a  majority 
of  159  to  5.  Even  the  Democratic  Party  was 
split  over  this  debate,  and  the  Coalivion  Govern- 
ment was  shown  to  be  in  a  precarious  situation. 
Realizing  that  the  present  Parliament  is  unable 
to  hold  together  any  longer,  the  Government  is 
trying  to  do  no  more  than  pass  the  budget  bill 
and  the  bill  for  raising  a  loan  in  America  be- 
fore the  inevitable  new  elections. 

Jugoslavia  accuses  Bulgaria  of  official  partici- 
pation in  the  organization  of  lawless  bands  which 
are  making  frequent  raids  into  Southern  Serbia. 
The  Jugoslav,  Rumanian  and  Greek  Governments 
are  reported  to  be  drafting  an  appeal  to  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  for  legal  sanc- 
tion to  pursue  and  arrest  the  marauders  by  force. 
The  Bulgarian  Minister  in  Belgrade  contends 
that  the  Serbs  and  Greeks  are  merely  seeking  an 
excuse*  to  occupy  Bulgaria. 


DUAL   GOVERNMENT   IN   TURKEY 


[Period    Endp:d   July  15,    1922] 


CONSTANTINOPLE,  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  Turk,  occupies  a  unique  position  in 
modern  history.  Calmly,  and  apparently 
-without  resentment,  the  Turks  go  about  their 
business,  viewing  with  indifference  the  interal- 
lied occupation  of  their  chief  city,  the  thr^e-fold 
military  rule  of  British,  French  and  Italian  sol- 
diers, and  the  supreme  control  of  the  interallied 
commission,  dominated  mainly  by  the  British 
High  Commissioner.' 

Meanwhile  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha,  entrenched 
with  his  Nationalists  at  Angora,  declares  that  the 
Sultan  is  a  prisoner  of  waf,  and  that  the  Nation- 
alists represent  the  real  Turkish  Government. 
Izzet  Pasha,  the  Sultan's  Foreign  Minister,  a 
mild,  elderly  man  with  a  gray  mustache  and  an 


inclination  toward  portliness,  is  denounced  bv 
the  insurgent  Government  as  a  traitor,  on  the 
ground  of  what  is  believed  to  be  overfriendli- 
ness  to  the  British.  This  is  the  situation  at 
Constantinople. 

Though  little  fighting  has  gone  on  in  recent 
weeks,  Mustapha's  army  still  stubbornly  faces  the 
Greek  forces,  and  to  every  appearance  represents 
a  nut  which  the  Greeks,  after  repeated  attempts, 
have  found  too  hard  to  crack.  The  Greek  forces 
include  110,000  rifles;  the  Turks  have  70,000. 
The  Turks,  however,  are  known  to  be  improving 
their  military  strength  from  unnamed  sources. 
Despite  their  numerical  superiority,  the  Greeks 
have  been  delaying  further  offensives,  mainly 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  the  terrain. 
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The  Greeks,  however,  have  shown  activity  in 
the  Black  Sea.  On  June  7  a  Greek  squadron 
bombarded  Sanisun,  on  the  ground  that  large 
munition  supplies  were  stored  there.  Though 
they  declared  that  these  munition  dumps  were 
their  sole  objective,  there  were  some  100  casual- 
lies.  The  Nationalists  subsequently  (June  9) 
lodged  a  formal  protest  against  the  bombardment 
of  this  allegedly  "open  town"  with  the  Allied 
High  Commissioners.  Some  light  may  be  gained 
from  the  fact  that  Samsun  has  long  been  used  by 
the  Kemalists  as  one  of  their  chief  liaison  ports 
with  the  Bolsheviki  for  military  supplies.  A 
well-known  correspondent  cabled  to  a  New  York 
paper  on  July  3  that  the  Kemalists  had  estab- 
lished no  fewer  than  four  naval  bases  on  the 
Black  Sea,  and  that  they  had  created  a  subma- 
rine base  near  Kerusunt,  where,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Commander  von  llochwetter,  former 
executive  officer  of  the  German  cruiser  Breslau, 
they  had  been  Bepairing  the  German  submarine 
U-11,  which  torpedoed  the  hospital  ship  Portugal 
in  1915;  the -important  parts  were  being  supplied 
from  a  Russian  factory.  When  this  is  completed, 
the  Kemalists  will  have  three  submarines,  with 
which  they  hope  to  paralyze  Greek  naval  activity 
in  the  Black  Sea,  to  keep  their  communications 
with  the  Russians  open,  and  to  prevent  further 
raids  and  bombardments. 

The  French  alliance  with  Kemal  is  standing 
firm.  On  June  16  the  Angora  Governrnent  ac- 
ceded to  the  French  demand  for  an  apology  and 
reparations  for  damage  and  desecration  of  French 
Moslem  cemeteries  in  Cilicia  after  the  with- 
drawal of  the  French  forces  from  that  province, 
in  violation  of  the  recent  Franco-Turkish  treaty. 
In  Aintab  Cemetery,  Cilicia,  on  this  date,  Kemal- 
ist  troops  saluted  the  French  flag,  while  a  Na- 
tionalist band  played  the  "Marseillaise." 

The  British  Government,  late  in  June,  inti- 
mated in  a  note  to  the  French  Government  that 
the  long  delay  in  effecting  peace  in  Anatolia 
must  come  to  an  end,  and  that  the  allied  pro- 
posals for  such  a  peace  sent  to  Angora  on  March 
26  must  have  a  decisive  answer,  or  else  the  Allies 
should  wash  their  hands  of  the  whole  problem 
and  publish  the  facts  of  their  failure.  The 
French  answer  expressed  disinclination  to  break 
off  negotiations,  and  suggested  a  renewal  of  tne 
allied  proposals.  It  was  agreed  that  the  holding 
of  a  new  Near  East  Conference  on  Turkey  was 
desirable. 

Meanwhile  on  June  13  there  came  new  charges 
of  atrocities  committed  by  the  Nationalists 
against  the  hapless  Greek  population  remaining 
in  their  power.  All  Athens  was  horrified  by  the 
reported  massacre  of  15,000  Greek  women  and 
children  in  the  district  of  Rhodopolis.  Dr.  Ward, 
the  American  relief  worker  who  was  deported 
last  March  by  the  Kemalist  authorities  from  Har- 
put,  on  June  25  presented  his  report  on  the 
Greek  atrocities  in  Turkey  to  the  State  Depart- 
went  at  Washington.  The  story  he  told  of  the 
Greek  deportation,  in  which  thousands  met  their 
♦Jeath,  was  a  harrowing  one.  Fully  20,000  driven 
toward  the  bleak  mountains  of  Turkish  Armenia 
perished  on  the  way.  "  Allah  killed  them,"  was 
the  defense  of  the  Turkish  authorities.     The  Ke- 


malist policy,  declared  Dr.  Ward,  was  extermina- 
tion of  all  the  Christian  minorities,  and  unless 
the  civilized  world  intervened,  some  300,000 
Greeks  and  100,000  Armenians  in  Asia  Minor 
were   doomed. 

The  interallied  project  of  sending  a  mission  of 
investigation  to  Turkey  has  thus  far  made  very 
little  progress.  Great  Britain,  France  and  the 
United  States  accepted  the  proposal  in  principle, 
but  on  July  14  it  was  stated  in  London  that  Mus- 
tapha  Kemal  was  reluctant  to  admit  such  a  com- 
mission of  inquiry,  even  though  its  investigations 
be  limited   to   last   year. 

Irak 

Bagdad  advices  of  July  14  stated.that  the  treaty 
between  England  and  Mesopotamia  was  practi- 
cally ready  for  signature.  Under  its  provisions, 
Irak  is  to  be  an  independent  constitutional  State. 
Negotiations  were  proceeding  for  an  English  loan 
of  $10,000,000  for  irrigation  and  the  agricultural 
development  of  the  country. 

On  June  23  it  was  reported  that  the  Sultan 
of  Nejd  had  repudiated  the  treaty  recently  re- 
ported concluded  with  Irak,  under  which  the  Sul- 
tan renounced  his  privilege  of  exacting  tribute 
from  certain  Irak  border  tribes. 

Palestine 

The  Palestine  mandate,  in  the  face  of  English 
Parliamentary  storms,  is  marching  on,  but  the 
Arab  opposition  to  Jewish  predominance  is  still 
formidable.  Sir  Herbert  Samuel,  the  British 
High  Commissioner,  defended  the  mandate  and 
the  Zionist  State  at  a  large  gathering  of  Par- 
liamentarians of  all  parties  assembled  in  London 
at  the  end  of  May. 

Papal  protests  against  the  British  mandate 
were  published  toward  the  middle  of  June.  The 
Pope  took  the  position  that  the  Jews  were  en- 
titled to  equal  civic  rights  in  Palestine,  but  not 
to  an  unfair  predominance  and  privilege  over 
other  races  and  other  religious  faiths,  and  that 
the  rights  of  Christianity  must  be  adequately 
guarded.  He  especially  objected  to  the  interests 
of  Roman  Catholics  being  referred  to  a  special 
commission,  as  proposed  in  Article  14  of  the 
proposed  mandate,  unless  Catholic  representatives 
be  elected,  and  further  urged  that  the  control 
of  churches  in  Palestine  be  administered  by  the 
representatives  of  the  religion  to  which  they  have 
long  been  assigned.  In  answer  to  this  protest, 
the  British  Government  early  in  July  sent  a  note 
to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  League  of  Na-- 
tions,  giving  details  of  a  plan  for  the  definition 
of  all  such  religious  rights,  and  their  safeguard- 
ing. Nothing  would  be  done  in  Palestine,  the 
note  declared,  that  might  be  construed  as  negli- 
gence or  indifference  to  Christian  sentiments. 
The  Pope  received  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  in  audi- 
ence at  the  Vatican  on  July  6. 

An  animated  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
June  21  resulted  in  the  rejection  of  the  British 
mandate,  as  formulated,  despite  all  the  eloquence 
of  the  aged  Earl  of  Balfour,  who  denied  that 
the  Zionists  would  usurp  political  power,  and 
ridiculed  all  the  fears  expressed  by  British  op- 
ponents that  any  injustice  to  the  minorities  would 
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be  done  under  British  supervision.  The  House 
of  Commons  on  July  4  upheld  the  mandate,  by 
a  vote  of  292  to  35,  after  a  strong  speech  by  Sir 
W.  Joyson-Hicks  against  the  mandate  had  been 
answered  by  Winston  Churchill,  the  Colonial  Sec- 


retary, in  clear  and  convincing  wise.  Mr. 
Churchill  especially  defended  the  Rutenberg  elec- 
trical concession,  despite  the  charges  published  in 
a  London  paper  exposing  Rutenberg's  revolution- 
ary activities  under  the  Czar. 


SOUTH   AMERICA'S  POLITICAL 
ADJUSTMENTS 

Reduction  of  land  armaments  proposed  by  Chile  as  a  subject  to  be  discussed 
at  the  Pan-Aynerican  Conference  of  1923 — Suppression  of  revolutionary  dis- 
turbances in  sundry  republics 

[Period    Ended   July   15,    1922] 


Argentina 

THE  President-elect  of  Argentina,  Dr.  Marcelo 
T.  de  Alvear,  who  has  been  Argentine  Minis- 
ter in  Paris  since  the  beginning  of  1917,  on 
his  way  back  to  Buenos  Aires  stopped  in  Spain 
to  confer  with  King  Alfonso,  with  whom  he  dis- 
cussed the  latter's  projected  visit  to  Argentina. 
Before  reaching  his  country  Dr.  Alvear  accepted 
a  Presidential  invitation  to  be  the  guest  of  Brazil 
in  Rio  Janeiro.  On  leaving  Paris  his  colleagues 
of  the  diplomatic  corps  entertained  him  at  lunch- 
eon. 

Great  rejoicing  is  experienced  in  the  adjoining 
provinces  of  Jujuy,  in  Argentina,  and  Santa 
Cruz,  in  Bolivia,  because  of  the  determination 
with  which  the  work  on  the  railway  from  Oran 
to  Yacuiva,  on  the  international  boundary,  is 
pushed  from  the  Argentine  side.  It  is  expected 
that  while  the  ground  is  being  cleared  from  the 
frontier  to  Santa  Cruz,  preparatory  to  laying  down 
the  tracks,  a  group  of  Argentine  capitalists  will 
establish  a  truck  service  for  both  passenger  and 
freight  traffic  between  this  point  and  the  rail- 
road terminal. 

The  physicians  of  Argentina,  associated  in  a 
syndicate  group,  have  published  the  results  of  a 
census  of  their  own,  according  to  which  there  are 
at  present  in  the  republic  about  5,000  men  and 
women  practicing  the  medical  profession,  or, 
roughly,  one  physician  for  every  2,000  inhabitants. 

Brazil 

The  close  contest  over  the  Presidencv  of  Brazil 
has  been  decided  by  Congress.  The  military  ele- 
ment, which  favored  the  candidacy  of  Dr.  Nilo 
Pecanha,  asked  that  a  court  of  honor  be  desig- 
nated to  decide  between  him  and  the  civil  party 
candidate,  Dr.  Arturo  Bernardes.  Congress  re- 
fused this  petition,  with  the  result  that  Dr.  Ber- 
nardes has  been  formally  recognized  as  the  Presi- 
dent-elect of  the  republic.  He  will  take  office 
on  Nov.  15.  It  has  been  decided  to  hold  a  new 
election  for  the  office  of  Vice  President,  owing 
to  the  recent  death  of  Sefior  Urbano  Santos, 
who  was  the  Government  candidate  at  the  recent 
elections,  the  Supreme  Court  having  denied  the 
petition  of  his  opponent.  Dr.  Seabra,  *hat  he  be 
allowed  to  take  the  place. 


The  decision  by  Congress  on  the  Presidential 
election  was  taken  on  June  6.  On  July  5  part 
of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Copacabana,  protecting 
the  bay  of  Rio  Janeiro,  rose  in  revolt,  under  the 
leadership  of  one  of  the  minor  officers,  a  son  of 
former  President  Admiral  Deodoro  da  Fonseca, 
the  principal  sustainer  of  the  candidacy  of  Pe- 
canha. The  revolt,  being  directed  by  severaF 
young  officers  of  the  navy  only,  and  failing  to 
spread  to  the  entire  garrison  of  the  capital,  was 
easily  suppressed  by  some  energetic  measures  on 
the  part  of  the  Government.  The  immediate 
cause  of  the  revolt  is  attributed  to  the  imprison- 
ment of  Mariscal  da  Fonssca,  which,  however, 
lasted  only  twentv-four  hours,  and  was  declared 
by  the  military  authorities  to  be  merely  a  discipli- 
nary measure  called  for  by  certain  strong  utter- 
ances of  the  former  President.  The  following 
day  all  was  reported  as  usual  in  the  entire  terri- 
tory of  the  republic. 

The  Presidential  message,  read  before  Con- 
ress  by  Dr.  Pessoa,  announced  that  the  national 
evenue  was  far  below  expectations,  but  expenses 
were  proportionately  reduced.  Treasury  receipts 
were  61,149  gold  contos  and  468,235  paper  contos, 
expenditures  being  53,034  gold  contos  and  547,- 
588  paper  contos.  The  foreign  debt  is  made  up 
as  follows:  £102,930,000,  .32,429,000  francs,  and 
$50,000,000.  The  internal  debt  reaches  1,343,947 
paper  contos.  Gold  reserves  amount  to  83,766 
contos. 

It  is  expected  that  25  countries  will  be  repre- 
sented at  the  Brazilian  Centennial  Exposition  to 
be  inaugurated  in  Rio  next  September.  Seven 
departments  of  the  United  States  Goverhment,  in- 
cluding Agriculture  and  the  Post  Office,  have 
sent  exhibits  to  be  displayed  in  the  great  stone 
building  now  under  construction  at  a  cost  of 
$1,000,000.  This  palace  is  to  remain  to  house  the 
American  Embassy  in  Rio.  Twenty-nine  States 
of  the  Union  have  agreed  to  present  their  staple 
products  at  the  fair.  An  American  squadron  is 
to  visit  Brazil  at  the  time  of  the  inauguration 
of  the  exposition,  and  it  is  expected  that  Sec- 
retary Hughes  will  head  the  mission  represent- 
ing the  United  States  at  the  celebrations.  The 
members  of  the  mission  have  received  the  follow- 
ine  message  from  President  Pessoa: 

"  The    ties    between    Brazil    and    the    United 
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States  originate  not  only  in  our  continental  unity 
and'  commercial  interests,  but  also  in  our  history. 
We  admire  the  Americans,  whose  institutions 
have  inspired  our  republican  spirit,  national  con- 
science and  form  of  Constitution,  Therefore  it 
will  be  gratifying  to  the  Government  of  Brazil 
for  Americans  to  visit  Brazil  in  order  better  to 
understand  and  participate  in  the  celebjrations  of 
the  centenary.     They  will  find  a  warm  welcome." 

In  connection  with  the  preparatory  work  of  the 
American  commission.  Director  General  Collier 
asked  the  President  that  Resident  Commissioner 
Frank  A.  Harrison  be  removed  on  several  charges 
involving  tlic  finances  and  policies  of  the  com- 
mission. The  request  was  temporarily  denied  by 
President  Harding  while  officials  of  the  State 
Department  investigate  the  charges. 

The  Brazilian  Government  has  invited  the 
neighboring  countries  to  send  delegates  to  the 
second  South  American  Railway  Conference,  to 
he  held  in  connection  with  the  centennial  fes- 
tivities. The  first  meeting  took  place  in  Buenos 
Aires  in  1910. 

Chile 

The  Chilean  Congress  has  raised  the  rank 
of  diplomatic  representation  in  Argentina  and 
Brazil  to  that  of  Ambassadorship.  Argentina 
has  reciprocated  by  like  action,  and  Brazil  is 
expected  shortly  to  do  the  same.  This  move- 
ment is  symptomatic  of  the  close  relations 
among  the  three  leading  republics  of  South 
America. 

Unanimous  applause  has  greeted  the  Chilean 
proposal  made  at  the  board  of  the  Pan-American 
Union  in  the  name  of  Chile  by  its  Ambassador 
in  Washington  that  the  subject  of  reduction  of 
land  armament  be  included  in  the  agenda  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Pan-American  Conference  in 
Santiago  de  Chile  next  March.  The  proposal 
is  at  present  under  consideration  by  the  Board 
Committee  on  Program,  whose  presiding  officer 
is  the   Secretary   of  State   of   the   United   States. 

Beginning  with  August,  1922,  Chilean  coastal 
trade  will  be  confined  to  ships  flying  the  national 
flag,  thus  excluding  from  this  profitable  busi- 
ness several  foreign  companies,  among  which  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Royal  Mail  is  the  greatest  ben- 
eficiary. While  the  English  press  admits  that 
the  measure  is  legitimate  from  the  point  of  in- 
ternational law,  British  shippers  still  trust  in  the 
working  out  of  economic  forces;  for,  as  they 
declare,  while  Chilean  trade  can  submit  to  such 
restrictions  now  while  things  are  slack,  it  will 
find  as  soon  as  business  revives  that  there  are 
not  enough  Chilean  vessels  to  serve  its  needs.  It 
is  said  that  Peru  contemplates  the  passing  of 
a  similar  law. 

Colombia 

A  debate  has  been  started  between  the  Liberal 
organ  El  Tiempo  and  El  Nuevo  Tiempo.  Conserv- 
ative, as  to  the  merits  and  drawbacks  of  the  law 
that  abolished  the  death  penalty  in  Colombia  in 
1910.  Conservative  members  of  Congress  point  to 
the  crime  wave  during  the  last  twelve  years,  and 
have  asked  the  Government  for  comparative  statis- 
tical data  for  the  periods  preceding  and  follow- 
ing the  abolition  of  capital  punishment. 


The  Japanese  Government  has  sent  a  complete 
exhibit  of  native  products  to  Bogota,  which  will 
be  thrown  open  to  the  public  at  the  capital  and 
other  cities  under  Government  patronage.  A 
corporation  has  been  formed  in  Japan  under  the 
name  of  Compania  Colombo-Nipona,  the  double 
aim  of  this  company  being  the  presentation  of 
Colombian  products  and  raw  material  in  Japan 
and  the  propaganda  of  Japanese  manufactures 
and  products  in  Colombia.  It  is  expected  in  this 
connection  that  in  a  short  time  diplomatic  rela- 
tions of  some  kind  will  be  established  with 
Japan. 

The  preliminary  studies  for  the  improvement 
works  along  the  course  of  the  Magdalena  River, 
which  are  in  the  hands  of  a  German  concern,  the 
Jules  Berger  Consortium,  are  well  under  way. 
The  engineers'  commission  has  been  divided  into 
two  groups,  one  in  charge  of  surveying  the  upper 
portion  of  the  river  and  the  other  operating  on 
the  lower  lands. 

Paraguay 

During  the  latter  part  of  June  and  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  troops  under  the  leadership  of 
Colonel  Chirife  marched  against  Asuncion,  the 
capital,  and  in  four  consecutive  attacks  tried  to 
drive  from  power  the  Government  under  Presi- 
dent Eusebio  Ayala.  The  decision  of  the  Senate, 
reversing  the  vote  of  Congress  for  the  holding  of 
Presidential  elections  at  once,  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  uprising.  For  a  month  the  faction 
of  the  Radical  Party  headed  by  former  Presi- 
dent Schaeffer  had  been  endeavoring  to  put  an 
end  to  the  temporary  Presidency  of  Dr.  Alaya, 
who  was  designated  for  the  post  after  the  resigna- 
tion of  President  Gondra.  As  stated  in  Current 
History  for  June,  the  Gondra  group  of  the  Radi- 
cal Party  held  that,  inasmuch  as  in  only  a  few 
months  the  legal  period  for  which  Dr.  Gondra 
was  elected  would  come  to  an  end,  the  best 
course  was  to  let  Provisional  President  Alaya  con- 
tinue untH  then,  thus  avoiding  unnecessary  po- 
litical disturbances  during  a  period  of  heavy 
financial  and  economic  embarrassment.  After 
five  unsuccessful  attempts,  the  rebel  forces  with- 
drew some  forty  miles  from  the  capital.  The 
President  himself  had  directed  the  defense,  sec- 
onded by  Seiior  Gondra  and  other  prominent 
civilians,  while  the  Government  gunboats  Ri- 
quelme  and  Triunfo  shelled  the  rebel  wiags. 
Some  time  later  the  Riquelme  bombarded  the 
revolutionary  position  at  Encarnacion,  the  railway 
head  of  the  line  communicating  with  Argentina. 
In  the  meantime  Government  land  forces  were 
sent  to  drive  Chirife  from  his  positions. 

The  attack  on  Asuncion  cost  the  rebels  many 
dead  and  wounded,  the  Government  losses  being 
relatively  small.  The  tower  of  the  cathedral 
was  damaged,  as  well  as  some  public  buildings. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  revolt  has  been  practi- 
cally checked. 

Uruguay 

While  celebrating  mass  in  the  cathedral  of 
Montevideo  on  June  18,  Archj)ishop  Juan  Fran- 
cisco Aragon  was  attacked  by  a  man  who  fired 
five  shots  from  a  revolver  and  then  pursued  the 
prelate  to  the  sacristy.    Two  bullets  hit  the  Arch- 
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bishop,  one  of  them  perforating  the  abdomen, 
thus  making  a  very  dangerous  wound.  The 
criminal  is  of  Spanish  nationality,  23  years  old. 
A  panic  among  the  worshippers  started  by  the 
attack  upon  the  prelate  caused  several  minor  ac- 
cidents. 

Don  Luis  Alberto  de  Herrera,  Presidential  can- 
didate of  the  Conservatives,  has  begun  his  politi- 
cal campaign  throughout  the  republic,  followed 
closely  by  the  leader  of  the  Colorado  Party,  ex- 
President  Battle-Ordonez. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  3,000  immigrants 
have  landed  in  Montevideo  and  several  steamers 
are  announced  with  equally  large  quotas. 


Venezuela 

On  July  5,  the  national  anniversary.  President 
Gomez  and  his  official  family  celebrated  the  day 
with  several  public  ceremonies.  The  American 
Minister  laid  a  wreath  on  the  tomb  of  Bolivar, 
the  Liberator.  The  day  before,  the  Venezuelan 
Chief  of  State  had  carried  a  wreath  to  the 
Washington  Monument,  as  a  tribute  to  the 
American  Independence  Day.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  national  holiday.  President  Gomez  issued  a 
decree  by  which  the  Central  University  is  re- 
opened in  conformity  with  the  Government's  plan 
of  reforms  in  public  instruction. 


TO  ARBITRATE  TACNA-ARIGA  CLAIMS 


THE  Chilean-Peruvian  conference  in  Wash- 
ington, after  two  months  of  discussion,  an- 
nounced on  July  14,  1922,  that  a  provisional 
protocol,  containing  an  agreement  for  the  arbi- 
tration of  the  unfulfilled  clauses  of  the  Ancon 
Treaty,  would  be  signed  in  a  few  days.  The  dead- 
lock which  the  conference  faced  at  the  beginning 
of  June  had  been  broken  with  the  Chilean  proposal 
that  the  United  States  be  invited  to  arbitrate  the 
conditions  under  which  the  Tacna-Arica  plebis- 
cite should  be  held.  The  Peruvian  Government 
answered  that,  the  plebiscite  having  been  post- 
poned for  so  many  years,  changed  conditions  had 
altered  the  terms  of  the  problem.  It  insisted, 
therefore,  that  all  three  demands  stipulated  in 
its  proposal  should  be  considered  as  interlocked. 
These  were:  (1)  To  submit  to  arbitration  whether 
in  the  present  circumstances  the  plebiscite  should 
be  held  or  not.  (2)  If  a  plebiscite  should  not 
be  held,  the  arbitrator  to  decide  to  which  country 
shall  be  given  the  final  dominion  over  Tacna  and 
Arica,  and  under  what  conditions.  (3)  If  a 
plebiscite  should  be  held,  the  arbitrator  to  de- 
cide on  the  conditions  to  the  plebiscite. 

After  several  days  of  consultation  with  the 
home  Governments,  the  delegates  appealed  to  Sec- 
retary Hughes  through  their  respective  Ambassa- 
dors, and  it  became  known  on  June  22  that  a 
proposal  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  striking  the 
middle  ground  between  the  two  opposite  points 
of  view,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  delegates.  Ac- 
cording to  this,  in  the  event  of  an  affirmative 
decision  by  the  arbitrator,  the  conditions  of  the 
plebiscite  will  be  fixed  by  him,  but  if  the  de- 
cision is  against  the  plebiscite  the  Chilean  and 
Peruvian  Governments  will  call  another  confer- 
ence for  the  purpose  of  deciding  how  Article  3 
of  the  Treaty  of  Ancon  shall  be  fulfilled. 

In  the  meantime,  other  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  a  settlement  have  been  disposed  of.  First 
of  all,  the  delegation  of  natives  of  Tarapaca, 
born  before  the  war,  who  came  to  Washington  to 
ask  that  the  devolution  of  the  province  to  Peru 
be  considered,  failed  utterly  through  the  lack  of 
support  of  the  Peruvian  Government.  About 
the  same  time  the  unofficial  Bolivian  delegates 
left  Washington,  all  their  hopes  gone  as  to  the 
-possibility  that  their  demands  might  be  consid- 
ered at  the  present  sitting. 


By  the  beginning  of  July  it  was  evident  that 
the  results  of  the  conference  depended  mainly 
on  the  skill  and  directness  of  Secretary  Hughes's 
action.  Minor  questions,  such  as  the  scope  of 
the  arbitration  in  the  fixation  of  the  conditions 
of  the  plebiscite,  were  discussed  in  the  mean- 
while. Also  a  rectification  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  province  of  Tacna,  with  reference  to  the 
disputed  districts  of  Tarata  on  the  north  and 
Chilcaya  on  the  south,  has  been  under  considera- 
tion and  probably  will  be  one  of  the  matters  for 
the  arbiter  to  decide. 

The  second  week  in  July  the  protocol  began 
to  be  drafted.  With  the  substitution  of  the  term 
"  good  offices "  for  the  arbitration  demanded  by 
Peru  in  case  the  plebiscite  were  declared  void 
by  the  United  States,  Chile  met  practically  every 
one  of  the  demands  presented  by  Peru.  During 
the  whole  course  of  the  negotiations  the  most 
frank  cordiality  prevailed  among  the  delegates, 
and  what  is  more  remarkable,  the  press  and 
public  opinion  in  Chile  and  Peru  have  shown 
perfect  control  of  popular  emotion.  Neither 
polemic  discussions  in  the  American  press  nor 
personal  or  official  incidents  among  the  represen- 
tatives of  Chile  and  Peru  have  disturbed  the 
meetings  of  the  spokesmen  for  two  countries 
so  bitterly  opposed  to  one  another  during  more 
than  a   quarter  of  a  century. 

The  signing  of  the  protocol  marked  the  end 
of  the  first  act  of  the  negotiations.  After  its 
ratification  by  both  Governments,  special  com- 
missions must  come  again  to  Washington  to 
present  the  case  for  each  country  and  plead  their 
claims  to  the  territory  of  Tacna  and  Arica.  This 
probably  will  take  several  months,  and  at  any 
rate  no  decision  can  be  made  until  Secretary 
Hughes's  return  from  the  Brazil  centenary. 

Thus,  at  last,  there  is  concrete  ground  to  ex- 
pect a  lasting  settlement  of  the  conflicting  claims 
which  sprang  out  of  the  faulty  wording  of  clause 
3  of  the  Ancon  Treaty  subscribed  between  Peru 
and  Chile  at  the  close  of  the  war  fought  by  Peru 
and  Bolivia  against  Chile  from  1879  to  1883.  The 
lack  of  a  definite  protocol  as  to  the  conditions 
of  the  plebiscite  affecting  the  nationality  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Tacna  and  Arica  had  prevented 
the  treaty's  fulfillment  in  1894  and  checked  many 
later  attempts  to  settle  the   dispute. 


MEXICO   QUALIFYING   FOR 
RECOGNITION 


[Pi'RiOD  EXDBP  July  10,  1922] 


4^jREEMENT  was  reached  on  the  Mexican 
r\  debt  question  on  June  16  at  the  conclusion 
of  conferences  held  in  New  York  between 
mternaiional  bankers  and  Adolfo  de  la  Huerta, 
Mexican  Finance  Minister.  The  plan  of  adjust- 
ment relates  to  all  external  Mexican  Govern- 
ment debt,  direct  or  guaranteed,  the  National 
Railways  debt  and  certain  internal  Government 
debts  largely  held  outside  of  Mexico.  Pay- 
ments on  current  interest  on  Mexican  bonds  are 
to  be  begun  after  Jan.  2,  1923.  For  such  part 
as  is  not  met  in  cash  scrip  will  be  issued.  A 
special  fund  for  the  payment  of  current  interest 
will  be  increased  each  year  until  Jan.  1,  1928, 
when  full  service  will  be  resumed.  The  oil 
export  taxes  and  a  surcharge  on  railway  receipts 
will  be  paid  into  this  fund.  The  National  Rail- 
ways are  to  be  operated  by  private  management 
as  before  the  Revolution,  the  Government  retain- 
ing its  56  per  cent,  of  the  stock. 

After  the  Finance  Minister  had  completed  his 
■work  with  the  bankers  he  launched  into  a  series 
of  conferences  with  the  officials  of  the  five 
largest  American  oil  companies  producing  in 
Mexico,  beginning  on  June  20.  The  companies 
were:  The  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey,  the 
Sinclair  Corporation,  Mexican  Petroleum,  the  At- 
lantic Refining  and  the  Texas  Company.  Senor 
dc  la  Huerta  proposed  that  the  oil  companies  and 
the  Mexican  Government  operate  jointly,  Mexico 
to  assure  the  sub-soil  rights  an  J  the  oil  men  to 
supply  the  money,  the  Mexican  Government  to 
participate  to  the  extent  of  30  per  cent,  in  the 
net  returns.  This  pla  was  rejected  by  the 
companies,  who  feared  heavy  taxes.  On  July  7 
negotiations  reached  a  conclusion,  not  to  be 
signed  by  either  party,  but  embodied  in  a 
memorandum  to  be  submitted  to  President 
Obregon.  It  is  applicable  not  only  to  the  five 
companies  in  the  conference  but  to  all  others 
who  may  elect  to  enter  into  similar  arrangements. 

American  oil  interests  are  safeguarded  against 
any  confiscatory  action  under  Article  27  of  the 
Mexican  Constitution  by  recent  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  according  to  assurances  received 
by  the  embassy  in  Washington  from  the  Mexican 
Foreign  Office  on  July  7,  The  statement  de- 
clares that  Article  27,  under  which  the  Carranza 
regime  took  action  against  the  oil  interests,  is 
not  retroactive  or  confiscatory. 

Arrangements  for  the  transfer  of  more  than 
6.000,000  acres  of  land  comprising  the  estate  of 
General  Luis  Terrazas  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua 
to  the  Mexican  Federal  Loan  Bank  for  13,000,000 
pesos  (nearly  $6,500,000)  were  announced  on 
July  4.  The  land  was  bought  by  A.  J.  Mc- 
Quatters,  head  of  a  New  York  syndicate.  Presi- 
dent Obregon  issued  an  expropriation  decree  to 
prevent  completion  of  the  sale.  After  some  liti- 
gation Terrazas  consented  and  the  transfer  was 
agreed    to. 

Elections  for  the  new  Congress  which  meets 
in  September  were  held  on  July  2  and  resulted  in 
a  great  increase  in  bclh  houses  of  the  Coalition 


parties  which  support  President  Obregon.  The 
Liberals  and  the  Nacionalistas — the  latter  the 
Catholic  party — were  overwhelmed.  The  Consti- 
tionalists,  the  leading  narty  when  Obregon  was 
elected,  has  been  split  since  then  and  the  groups 
which  have  gained  the  ascendency  include  the 
co-operationists,  the  labor  men.  the  Social  Demo- 
crats and  various  factions  of  Socialists. 

In  addition  to  twenty-seven  previous  recogni- 
tions President  Obregon's  Administration  has  re- 
ceived recognition  from  Poland,  Finland,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Georgia  and  the  Free  State  of  Fiume 
and  has  recognized  them  in  turn.  The  Mexican 
legation  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  been  raised  to  an 
embassy  and  Brazil  has  taken  similar  action  with 
regard   to   its  legation  in  Mexico   City. 

A.  Bruce  Bielaski,  former  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Investigation  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Justice,  was  kidnapped  on  June  24  near 
Cuernavaca  and  held  for  10,000  pesos  ransom. 
On  June  27,  before  daybreak,  Bielaski  wriggled 
on  his  stomach  out  of  a  cave  while  his  captors 
were  asleep  and  reached  safety.  The  ransom 
was  not  paid. 

Thirty  thousand  laborers  went  on  strike  in 
the  State  of  Puebla  on  July  10.  Employes  of 
the  traction  companies,  the  telephone  service  and 
the  bakeries  of  Mexico  City  and  the  Federal 
District  struck  on  June  14,  but  withdrew  their 
demands  and  returned  to  work  on  June  23.  The 
strike  at  Vera  Cruz  extended  to  stevedores  and 
longshoremen  in  June.  The  union  dockmen 
returned  to  work  on  June  17,  but  other  trades 
remained  out.  Radicals  were  reported  in  control 
of  the  city  and  a  proposal  that  the  State  of  Vera 
Cruz  secede  was  made  in  the  Legislature  on 
June  26.  In  a  battle  on  July  6,  between  soldiers 
and  the  tenants'  union  of  Vera  Cruz,  twenty  per- 
sons were  reported  killed  and  seventy-five 
wounded. 

A  central  bank  of  issue,  to  be  patterned  on 
the  Federal  Reserve  system  of  the  United  States, 
is  planned  by  President  Obregon,  Secretary  de 
la  Huerta  announced.  The  Mexican  Government 
will  take  51  per  cent,  of  the  stock  and  the  bank 
will  have  power  to  issue  paper  money.  Gold 
and  silver  are  now  the  only  currency.  A  report 
of  the  national  treasurer,  made  public  on  June 
28,  shows  a  surplus  at  the  end  of  1921  of  S,*- 
558,531  pesos. 

Mexico's  population  at  the  end  of  1921  was 
13,887,080,  according  to  figures  made  public  at 
the  Mexican  Embassy  in  Washington  on  June 
19.  In  1910  the  population  was  15,180,359.  The 
decrease  of  1,293,279  is  attributed  to  the  decade 
of  revolution. 

Guatemala 

President  Orellana  on  July  4  decreed  amnesty 
for  all  Guatemalan  prisoners  committed  for  mili- 
tary offenses,  as  part  of  the  observance  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  triumph  of  the  Liberals  in 
1871.  *  *  *  The  volcano  of  Santa  Maria  on 
July  2  was  reported  in  active  eruption,  cover- 
ing the  (Jiuva   and   Colombo  regions  with   ashes. 
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Honduras 

A  new  Cabinet  was  appointed  on  June  30  at 
Tegucigalpa  by  President  Gutierrez,  as  follows: 
General  Salvador  Cisneros — Minister  of  War. 
Francisco  Bueso — Foreign  Affairs. 
Jose  Maria  Guillen  Velez — Interior. 
Marcial  Lagos — Development. 
Frederico  C.  Canales — Education. 
Trinidad  E.  Rivera — Finance. 

Salvador 

More  than  300  persons  were  drowned  in  an 
abnormal  rise  of  the  Acelhuate  and  Arenal  Rivers, 
inundating  the  Candelaria  district  of  the  City  of 
San  Salvador,  a  dispatch  of  June  13  announced. 
The  flood  followed  a  two-day  torrential  rainfall 
and  many  houses  were  swept  away.  San  Sal- 
vador was  visited  by  another  heavy  storm  on 
June  19.  A  week  afterward  the  bodies  of  many 
men,  women  and  children  who  perished  were 
being  recovered  from  the  banks  of  the  receding 
rivers.  The  American  Red  Cross  on  June  21 
cabled  $7,500  to  meet  emergency  relief  needs. 

Costa    Rica 

Costa  Rica  was  linked  with  the  world  by 
cable  for  the  first  time  on  June  28,  when  the 
Ail-American  Cables  Company  completed  the 
work  of  laying  a  line  between  Colon,  Panama, 
and  Port  Limon.  President  Harding  exchanged 
greetings  with  President  Acosta  and  the  Diario 
de  Costa  Rica  sent  greetings  to  the  American 
press  from  San  Jose  on  July  2. 

Cuba 

General  Enoch  H.  Crowder,  after  having 
drafted  a  new  legislative  code  for  Cuba  and 
secured  the  adoption  of  an  election  law  on  the 
American  model,  turned  his  attention  to  cutting 
down  the  budget,  a  fruitful  source  of  wasteful 
expenditure.     President    Zayas    and    the    Cuban 


Congress,  fearing  American  intervention,  agreed 
to  reduce  expenses  to  the  minimum,  eliminate 
graft  and  reorganize  the  administration.  Ob- 
jecting to  American  *' dictation,"  Congress  had 
been  slow  in  cutting  down  the  budget  and  thei 
House  opposed  the  reduction  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. ^^  Party  feeling  ran  high,  the  Nacion  stating 
that  "  the  hatred  of  North  America  will  be  the 
religion  of  the  Cubans,"  and  advocating  the  mur- 
der of  Americans  in  the  streets.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  three  other  Cabinet  mem- 
bers resigned.  A  new  Cabinet  was  formed  on 
June   16,  as  follows: 

Carlos  Manuel  de  Cespedes— Secretary  of 
State. 

Colonel  Manuel  Despaigne — Treasurer. 

RiCARDO  Lancis — Interior. 

General  Armando  Monies — War  and  Navy. 

Erasmo  Reguciferos — Justice. 

Captain  Castillo  Pokorny— Public  Works. 

Francisco  Zayas — Instruction. 

Dr.  A.  Agramonte — Sanitation. 

Pedro  Betancourt — Agriculture. 

The  new  Cabinet  was  regarded  very  highly 
by  friends  of  Cuba.  It  was  believed  to  be  a 
tribute  to  the  tact  of  General  Crowder,  whose 
labors  since  he  was  sent  to  Cuba  by  President 
Wilson  have  been  pronounced  invaluable.  Dr. 
Cespedes,  the  new  Secretary  of  State,  is  fully 
acquainted  with  American  methods,  having  been 
Cuban  Minister  at  Washington.  Colonel  Des- 
paigne was  Administrator  of  Customs  under 
Palma  and  was  selected  by  President  Menocal  to 
relieve  harbor  congestion  at  Havana.  Dr.  Agra- 
monte was  formerly  in  the  New  York  Health  De- 
partment. Captain  Pokorny  is  a  West  Point 
graduate  and  had  been  aid  to  General  Crowder. 
Serior  Regueiferos  was  Minister  of  Justice  in  the 
former  Ministry,  and  Francisco  Zayas  is  a  brother 
of  the  President. 
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RALPH  MONTGOMERY  EASLEY,  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Council,  National  Civic 
Federation,  New  York  City,  writes: 

"  I  want  to  congratulate  the  editor  of  Current 
History  Magazine  for  producing  the  best  maga- 
zine on  international  events  published  in  this 
country.  It  has  been  only  the  last  two  numbers 
in  which  I  have  become  interested,  and  I  find 
them  full  of  '  meat '  and  not  propaganda." 

Nancy  Virginia  Austen,  New  York  City,  sends 
this  interesting  bit  of  personal  experience: 

"  Several  years  ago  three  companions  and  I 
were  following  a  guide  around  Rome.  We  were 
in  the  Vatican,  and  the  guide  whispered  to  me, 
*  But  the  King  is  excommunicated.'  I  was  born 
with  an  inquiring  mind,  so  I  wished  to  learn  all 
about  it  then  and  there.  And  I  was  ready  to  hurl 
innumerable  questions  at  the  guide;  but  he  said 
in  a  hushed  voice,  '  We  must  not  talk  of  such 
things  here.'  I  was  so  scared  that  I  did  not  ask 
another  question;  but  ever  since  I  have  kept  my 
eyes  open  for  anything  in  print  about  the  strange 
relation  between  the  Government  of  Italy  and  the 
Papacy.  Here  in  July,  1922,  comes  the  first  clear 
explanation  of  it  that  I  have  seen;  and  Current 
HiSTORv  Magazine,  in  which  I  find  the  article, 


is  so  full  of  interesting  matter  that  I  feel  impelled 
to  tell  of  my  pleasure  in  reading  it." 

Captain  Gordon  Gordon-Smith  of  the  Royal 
Serbian  Army,  in  an  address  on  "  War  Propa- 
ganda "  before  the  American  Peace  Society  at  its 
ninety-fourth  anniversary  dinner,  deprecated  the 
large  amount  of  intriguing  matter  in  portions  of 
the  American  press,  but  added: 

"  At  the  same  time  the  picture  has  its  bright 
side.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  since 
the  war  an  immense  number  of  people  in  the 
United  States  have  been  led  to  take  an  active  part 
or  interest  in  foreign  affairs  and  are  making  in- 
telligent and  diligent  efforts  to  inform  themselves. 
The  existence  of  such  an  admirable  publication 
as  the  Current  History  Magazine  and  the  for- 
eign departments  of  the  great  reviews  and  maga- 
zines bear  eloquent  testimony  to  the  immensely 
increased  interest  in  foreign  affairs." 

Mr.  E.  L,  C.  Morse,  Business  Manager  of  the 
Journal  of  the  National  Federation  of  Modern 
Language  Teachers,  Chicago,  writes: 

"  I  am  immensely  pleased  with  Current  His- 
tory Magazine  and  wonder  how  I  ever  got  on 
without   it  before  subscribing  to  it." 
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Is  Your  Business  Insured? 


These  Institutions 
Use  the  Americana 

IN    NEW    YORK 
American  Bank  Note  Co. 
American    International    Corp. 
American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 
Bankers  Trust  Co. 
Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
Empire   Trust   Co.        * 
Equitable    Life   Assur.    Society 
General  Electric  Co. 
Guaranty  Trust  Co. 
Metropolitan  Life  Insur.  Co. 
National  Aniline   &   Chem.   Co. 
New    York  Life  Insurance   Co. 
New  York  State  Banking  Dept. 
N.  Y.  State  Income  Tax  Bureau 
N.  Y.  State  Insurance  Dept. 
Rome  Wire  Co. 
Siynm,ons-Boardm,an   Co. 
Solvay   Process   Co. 
Western    Electric   Co. 
J.  G.  White  Engineering  Co. 

IN    PENNSYLVANIA 

Electric  Storage  Battery  Co. 
Gulf  Refining  Co. 
Pennsylvania   Railroad   Co. 
Philadelphia  Electric  Co. 
Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Co. 

IN    MICHIGAN 

Berkely  &  Gay  Furniture  Co. 
Bissell  Carpet  Sweeper  Co. 
Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co. 
Federal  Motor  Truck  Co. 
D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co. 
Ford  Motor  Co. 
General  Motors  Corp. 
Hudson  Motor  Car  Co. 
Maxwell  Motor  Car  Co. 
National  Twist  Drill  &  Tool  Co. 
PosPum,  Cereal  Co. 
Reo  Motor  Car  Co. 
Republic  Motor  Tru^ck  Co. 
Timken  Detroit  Axle  Co. 

IN    ILLINOIS 

Amalgamated  Machinery  Go. 
American  Steel  Foundries 
Chicago  Tribune 
Commonwealth   Edison   Co. 
Continental  &  Commercial  Bank 
Felt  ii  Tarrant  Mfg.  Co. 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicago 
General  Amer.    Tank  Car  Corp. 
Link  Belt  Co. 

Peoples  Gas,  Light  d  Coke  Co. 
Rand  McNally  Co. 
Swift  d  Co. 

IN    OHIO 

American  Rolling  Mill  Co. 
Brown  Hoisting  Machine  Co. 
Cleveland  Automobile  Co. 
Dayton    Wright    Airplane    Co. 
Firestone    Tire    &   Rubber    Co. 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
Lakewood   Engineering  Co. 
National  Cash  Register  Co. 
Ohio  Cities  Gas  Co. 
Peerless  Motor  Co. 
Standard  Parts  Co. 
Torbenson  Axle  Co. 
Willard  Storage  Battery  Co. 


Against  Losses  Caused  by  Failure 
to  Obtain  Accurate  Information  in 
Advance  of  Business  Commitments? 


The  nationally  known  institutions  listed  in  the 
column  at  the  left  have  placed  the  Encyclopedia 
AMERICANA  in  their  working  libraries  as  insurance 
against  misinformation. 

Losses  due  to  errors  of  judgment  can  sometimes 
be  excused.  But  losses  caused  by  a  failure  to  ascer- 
tain available  facts  are  inexcusable. 

Executives  of  large  business  institutions  are 
learning  that  an  adequately  organized  Intelligence  Section 
is  as  vital  to  the  general  staff  of  a  business  as  to 
that  of  an  army. 

It  is  a  pretty  small  business  these  days  that 
doesn't  directly  or  indirectly  touch  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe,  and  business  executives  find  that  they 
must  have  constantly  available  trustworthy  infor- 
mation on  a  thousand  and  one  subjects. 

An  up-to-date  (not  a  ten-year  old,  pre-war) 
authoritative  reference  work  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  world  is  indispensable  in  modern  business. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  the  AMERICANA. 
That  is  why  banks,  manufacturing  concerns,  trading 
companies  and  public  service  corporations  throughout 
the  country  are  ordering  it  for  their  executive  offices. 

Its  80,000  articles  by  more  than  2,000  eminent 
specialists  cover  the  knowledge  and  thought  of  the 
world  of  today — not  the  world  of  ten  years  ago, 
before  the  Great  War  revolutionized  thought  and 
progress   and  made  a  new  map   of  Europe. 

Commerce,  industry  and  finance  —  from  the 
American  point  of  view — are  thoroughly  and  accu- 
rately covered. 

The  AMERICANA  is  new  on  every  page  of  its 
thirty  well-printed   volumes. 

The  AMERICANA  is  as  useful  in  the  home 
as  in  the  office.  It  is  an  ideal  gift 
from  one  member  of  the  family  to  another. 

The  Encyclopedia 

AMERICANA 

Descriptive  literature  of  the  Encyclopedia  Americana  may 
be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Elncyclopedia  Americana  Cor- 
poration, at  27  William  St.,  New  York,  or  Peoples  Gas  Build- 
ing:,   Chicago,    lU. 
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**None  Genuine  Whtthout 
Trademark** 

Real 
Cleanliness 

YOU  constantly  wash  your  un- 
derwear, sheets  and  quilts, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  wash 
your  mattresses.  The  Excelsior 
Protector  will  keep  the  mattress 
fresh  and  clean.  They  are  made 
in  any  size  for  bed  or  crib,  and 
quilted  so  that  they  remain  soft 
and  fluffy  in  spite  of  washing 
and  continuous  use. 

We  have  been  making  Mattress 
Protectors  for  over  thirty  years 
and  guarantee  every  one.  The 
best  hotels  and  institutions 
throughout  the  country  use  Ex- 
celsior Protectors  on  their  mat- 
tresses. Prove  this  the  next  time 
you  are  at  a  hotel  by  turning 
back  the  bed  covers  and  look  at 
our  Protector  with  the  little  red 
trademark  sewed  in  one  corner. 
Because  of  their  many  features 
they  are  especially  suited  to  use 
on  baby's  crib.  They  protect  the 
child  as  well  as  the  mattress; 
save  time  and  labor. 

Endorsed  by  ph3rsicians  and 
used  by  the  best  families  who 
know. 

One  trial  will  convince  you 
beyond  any  doubt. 

EXCEUaOR   QUILTING    CO. 

15    Laisrht    Street 
NEW  YORK 


Clark's  3rd  CniMe.  January  23.  1923 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Superb  SS  "EMPRESS  of   FRANCE" 

18481  Gross  Tons.  Specially  Chartered 

4  MONTHS  CRUISE.  $1000  and  up 

including    Hotels,    Fees,     Drives.    Guides,   etc. 

Clark  Originated  Round  the  World  Cruises 

Clark's  19th  CruUe.  February  3. 1923 

?^E  MEDITERRANEAN 

Sumptuous  SS  "EMPRESS  of  SCOTLAND- 

25000  Gross  Tons,  Specially  Chartered 

65  DAYS  CRUISE.  $600  and  up 

Including   Hotels,    Fees.    Drives,    Guides,  etc. 

19  days  Egypt,  Palestine.  Spain.  Italy.  Greece.etc. 

Europe   stop-overs    allowed    on    both     cruises. 

Frank  C.  Clark.  Times  Building.  NewYork. 


CHARLES  CHRISDIE  &  CO. 

Theatrical  Costumers 

Costumes  Made  to  Order 
For  Sale  or  Hire 

We  supply  everything^  for  Amateur  The- 
atricals, School  Plays,  Historical  Pa- 
geants, Moving-Picture  Stock  Companies, 
Wigs,    Tights,   Bal  Masque  Make-Up,   etc. 

41  W.  47th  St..  bet.  5th  and  6th  Aves., 
New    York,  -.;,•. 

Telephones  Bryant   2449-0318  Bstablished  1872 


School   Information  F^E^- 

Catalogs  of  all  Boys'  or  Girls*  private  schools  (and 
camps)  in  U.  S.  Expert  advise  free.  Relative  standing 
from  personal  inspection.  State  fully  kind  wanted. 
Maintained  bv  American  Schools'  Assoc.  No  fees. 
Write  1100-C  Times  Blds^  New  York,  or  15.15-C 
Masonic  Temple,  Chicago. 

WARRENTON  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

i  For       Yowkgr       Giris. 

College  preparatory  and  special  courses.  French 
the  languag-e  of  the  hotise.  Teaches  girls  how  to 
study.  No  extras.  Mile.  Lea  M,  Bouligny,  Box  49, 
Warrenton,   Va. 


Research  Work:  Historical,  genealogical, 
departmental,  commercial,  scientific,  etc. 
Data  secured  from  accurate  sources.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.  NATIONAL  RE- 
SEARCH BUREAU,  DBPT.  A,  Box  No.  70, 
Pa.    Ave.     Sta.,     Washington,     I>.     C. 


"THIS  AWFUL  HEAT" 

If  you  find  Summer  heat  unbearable, 
it  is  probably  because  your  system  ia 
congested.  Let  us  get  you  into  such 
shape  that  you  will  find  it  only  mildly 
uncomfortable. 

SPECIAL  SUMMER   RATE. 

ARTHUK    A.    MeGOVERN 
(PhysJeal   Director) 

McGovem^s  Gymnasiaiii, 

5  West  66th  Street,  New  York 

Darland's    Ridin^p    Ar»demy 

Tels.:    ColiimbuH    2»?S.     1«134.    MOft. 

MEN,    WOMEN    &    CHILDREN 
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Learn  Public  Speaking 


10  Lessons  FREE 

Write — quick — for  particulars  of  this  extraordinary  offer; 
an  opportunity  you  will  never  forget  if  you  take  advantage  of  it^ 
Ten  lessons  in  effective  public  speaking  absolutely  FREE  to  those  who  ac| 
promptly;  to  introduce  our  course  in  localities  where  it  is  not  already  known  ^ 

We  Teach  You   by   Mail 


What  the  Course 
Teaches  You 

How  to  talk  before  your  club  or  lodge. 

How    to    address    board    meetings. 

How  to  propose  and  respond  to  toasts. 

How  to  make  a  political  speech. 

How  to  tell  entertaining  stories. 

How    to   make   after-dinner   speeches. 

How  to  converse  interestingly. 

How    to    write    better    letters. 

How  to  sell  more  goods. 

How    to    train    your    memory. 

How    to    enlarge    your    vocabulary. 

How  to  develop  self-confidence. 

How  to  acquire  a  winning  personality. 

How  to  strengthen  your  will  power 
and   ambition. 

How  to  become  a  clear,  accurate 
thinker. 

How  to  develop  your  power  of  con- 
centration. 

How  to  be  master  of  any  situation. 


We  teach  you  by  mail  to  become  a  powerful  and  convincing 
speaker — to  influence  and  dominate  the  decisions  of  one  man 
or  an  audience  of  a  thousand.  We  have  trained  hundreds  and 
helped  them  to  increase  their  earnings  and  their  popularity. 
Learn  in  your  spare  time  at  home  how  to  overcome  "stage 
fright"  and  conquer  fear  of  others;  how  to  enlarge  your  vo- 
cabulary; how  to  develop  self-confidence  and  the  qualities 
of  leadership;  how  to  RULE  others  by  the  power  of  your 
speech  alone;  how  to  train  your  memory.     Our 

NEW,  EASY  METHOD 

perfected  and  taught  only  by  Prof.  R.  E.  Pattison     ^^  ^  ^ 

Kline,  former  Dean  of  the  Public  Speaking  De.     ^^^  ^ 

partment  of  the  Columbia  College  of  Expression.    Cau      ^^         -^^'^^^ 


be  learned  in   15  minutes  a  day.    Prof.  Kline  is  one 
of  the  foremost  authorities  in  the  country  on  pub 
lie  speaking  and  mental  developmemt.     Do  not  let 
this  chance  escape  you. 

Mall  This  FREE  Coupon  S'^Nb'MONEY 

This  Special  Offer  of  TEN  LESSONS  FREE  is  made  strictly  for 
advertising  purposes  and  will  be  withdrawn  without  notice. 

Write  now  before  it  expires  and  receive  full  particulars  with  enrollment 

blank  by  return  mail.    No  obligation  of  any  kind.    Just  tear  off  and 

mail   this   free   coupon — a    postal    will    do.  ^^y^  ^J^^ ^i^   ' 

3601  Michigan  Ave.,  Dept.  1376  Cliicago,  lU.  ^>   '^^  5>t^S^$^^^  ^^"^ 


A^ 
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The  Boston  Book  Situation 


TOTAL  BOOK  ADVERTISING 
First  6  Months  1922 

Transcript    .  • 113492  lines 

Second  Paper 54,334  lines 

RETAIL  STORE  BOOK  ADVERTISING 
First  6  Months  1922 

Transcript 27,270  lines 

Second  Paper 5,293  lines 


TWO   LARGEST  BOSTON   PUBLISHERS 
First  6  Months  1922 

Transcript 16,450  lines 

Second  Paper 11,364  lines 

BOOK  NEWS  MATTER 
First  6  Months  1922 

Twice  as  mnch  as  any  other 
Boston  Paper 
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the  CentenniaiScposition 


Are  you  going?  Will  you  be  one  of  the 
thousands  who  will  join  in  the  gigantic 
world  celebration  of  Brazil's  100th  year 
as  a  Republic  ? 

Every  part  of  the  world  will  be  repre- 
sented ^ere,  France,'Great  Britain,  Italy, 
Belgium  and  oiirown  United  States.  They 
will  all  have  exhibits  there  and  will  join 
in  the  study  of  the  fast  developing  busi- 
ness opportunities  of  South  America. 

If  you  are  going,  write  now  and  let 
your  Government  tell  you  of  its  swift  new 
ships  which  have  brought  South  America 
5  to  7  days  nearer.  These  new  ships— 
21,000  ton  oil-burners — owned  by  the 
U.  S.  Government,  sail  from  New  York 


fortnightly.  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  now  only 
11  days  from  New  York.  Montevideo 
and  Buenos  Aires  are  but  a  few  days  be- 
yond. South  America's  treasure  chest 
of  pleasure  and  business  opportunities  is 
brought  almost  to  your  door. 

These  splendid  new  ships  are  operated 
for  the  U.  S.  Government  by  the  Munson 
Steamship  Lines  with  50  years  of  suc- 
cessful steamship  experience. 

They  are  among  the  finest  ships  afloat, 
with  spacious  staterooms  equipped  with 
beds,  not  berths,  electric  fans,  running 
water,  bed  reading  lamps.  Most  have 
private  baths. 


For  information  regarding  accommodations^  address 

The  Munson  Steamship  Lines 

67  Wall  Street,  Neiv  York  City 

Write  for  Booklet 

Your  Government  wishes  the  name  of  every  pros- 
pective traveler.  If  you  are  considering  an  ocean 
voyage  anywhere,  send  the  information  blank  now— 
no  matter  when  you  intend  to  go.  You  will  receive 
without  cost  the  Government's  booklet  of  authentic 
travel  information  and  description  of  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment  ships. 

U.   S.   SHIPPING    BOARD 

Information  Desk  1226  Washington.  D.  G. 


Next  Sailings  are: 

Western  World 
Sept.  2nd 

Southern  Cross 
Sept.  16th 

American  Legion 
Sept.  30th 

Pan  America 
Oct.  14th 

Fortnightly 
thereafter 


INFORMATION  BLANK 

To  U.  S.  Shipping  Board 
Information  Desk  Washington,  D.  C. 

M.1226 


Please  send  without  obligation  tlic  U.  S.  Government 
Booklet  giving  travel  facts  and  also  information  regarding  the 
U.  S.  Government  ships.  I  am  considering  a  trip  to  South 
America  D  to  Europe  D  to  The  Orient  D.  I  would  travel 
1st  class  D  2nd  D  3rd  D.  Going  alone  D  with  family  Q 
with  others  D.  I  have  definitely  decided  to  go  D  1  am 
merely  considering  the  trip  D. 

If  1  go  date  will  be  about 

My  Name ■ 

Business  or  Profession  — — 
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SHERWOOD  ANDERSOM 

Sheruood  Anderson  stands  today  as  the  most 
forceful  and  interesting  figure  in  American 
literature.  He  was  born  in  Ohio,  in  1876. 
When  sixteen,  Mr  Anderson  went  to 
Chicago,  and  the  next  twenty  years  were 
spent  as  a  manual  laborer,  soldier  in  the 
Spanish-American  War,  copywriter  in  an 
advertising  agency,  and  manufacturer. 
Meanwhile,  he  had  been  writing  fiction 
and  had  completed  four  books,  when  his 
first  novel.  Windy  MacPherson's  Son,  was 
published.  With  Winesburg,  Ohio,  Mr 
Anderson  won  wide  recognition  as  a  power- 
ful force  in  American  letters.  Poor  White, 
a  nbvel  of  the  Middle  West,  added  greatly 
to  his  reputation.  His  latest  work,  The 
Triumph  of  the  Egg,  a  collection  of  short 
stories,  has  probably  been  the  most  seriously 
discussed  book  of  the  past  season.  Mr 
Anderson  ii  as  selected  by  The  Dial  last  year 
as  the  first  recipient  of  its  award  of  $2,000 
— made  annually  to  an  American  tiriter  in 
recognition  of  service  to  American  letters. 


The  First  Installment 

of 

MANY  MARRIAGES 

A  complete  novel 
by 

Sherwood  Anderson 

America's  foremost  writer  of  fiction 

Many  Marriages,  both  in  theme  and 
treatment,  stands  far  apart  from  the 
run  of  novels  deaUng  with  the 
American  scene.  A  man  living 
in  a  small  town  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  is  the  central 
character  of  this  arresting 
work.  In  it  Mr  Anderson  tells 
the  story  of  the  love  and 
marriage  of  a  man,  and  tells  it 
as  the  man  understands  it  on 
the  decisive  night  when  the 
marriage  comes  to  an  end.  The 
intensity  of  emotion  and  the 
richness  of  imagination  are 
equally  remarkable.  It  is  the 
most  important  work  that  Mr 
Anderson  has  produced  so  far, 
and  is  certain  to  be  acclaimed 
by  the  discriminating  as  a 
permanent  contribution  to 
American  letters. 

Sherwood  Anderson's  latest  work, 
which  has  been  published  in  book 
form  is  "The  Triumph  of  the  Egg," 
a  collection  of  his  best  short  stories. 
When  first  published  last  year,  this 
book  was  hailed  as  an  indubitable 


Special  Offer 

The  Dial  for  a  year  and  a  copy  of 
THE  TRIUMPH  OF  THE  EGG* 

Both  for  $5*00 

the  price  o{  a  yeaT*s  subscription 
to  The  Dial  alone. 

*NoTE :  If  you  already  have  a  copy  of  THE 
TRIUMPH  OF  THE  EGG.  you  may  substitute  at\y 
book  published  in  the  past  year  which  does  not 
exceed  $2.00  m  price. 


masterpiece. 


Please  send  The  Dial  for  one  year 
and  a  copy  of  THE  TRIUMPH  OF 
THE  EGG,  or  The  Dial  for  a  year 
and  the  following  book  to: 


l^ame.... 
Address 


BOOK  

I     I  I  enclose  $5.00.     [^  1  will  remit 
$5.00  on  receipt  of  your  bill. 

THE  DIAL 
152  West  13th  Street,  New  York  City 
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From  Behind  the  Scenes  Comes  Th 
Frank,  Personal  Narrative 


IS 


From  HARRISON  to  HARDING 

By  Arthur  Wallace  Dunn 

The  Inside  story  of  eight  administrations — the  outstanding  political 
events  of  a  third-century  and  the  men  who  dominated  them — this 
is  the  dramatic  story  which  Mr.  Dunn  develops  out  of  many  years 
of  close  contact  with  national  affairs  and  intimate  association  with 
the  men  making  American  history.  His  work  turns  a  revealing 
searchlight  on  a  most  vital  period  of  our  nation's  history.  It  Is  both 
historically  accurate  and   refreshingly  human.     Two  volumes  8vo. 

37.50 


Volume  Three  Just  Published 
Volume  Four  Ready  in  October 

The  OUTLINE  of  SCIENCE 

Edited  by  J.  Arthur  Thomson 

With  the  fourth  volume,  published  in 
October,  this  fascinating  story  is  com- 
plete. If  you  are  not  one  of  the  many 
thousands  who  have  been  enjoying  Its 
thrilling  entertainment,  by  all  means 
go  today  to  your  bookstore  and  exam- 
ine this  remarkable  work.  Notice  the 
simple,  delightful  style  in  which  it  nar- 
rates the  miracles  of  science  since  the 
world  began — the  magnificent  illus- 
trations which  picture  the  wonders  you 
/read  about — then  order  your  complete 

set    of    four    volumes    now.       34.50    per  Bone  for  bone,  the  skeletons  of  horse 

volume.      Roval    8vo.      Nearly    1,000    «^^  ^^^  «^^  ^^^■^^'  ^^^"^^  ^^^  ^^  ^ 

•  11       .       .  •  '  biped  and  horse  is  a  quadruped. 

illustrations.  ^  ^ 


New  York 


G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS 


London 
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How  Would  YOU 

Answer  this  Question? 

The  business  world  asks  you  "What  do  you  know? — '*  and  your 
answer  determines  your  success. 

Society    wonders    "What    do    you    know" — and    your    influence 
among  your  friends  is  measured  by  your  response. 

In  every  circle  in  which  you  move  you  face  the  inevitable  ques* 
tion.    Your  happiness  and  success  depend  on  how  you  meet  it. 


Win  a 

Prize 

Every  Month 

The  question  bureau 
conducted  by  the  pub- 
lishers of  The  New  In- 
ternational Encyclo- 
paedia will  enable  you 
to  win  a  prize  every 
month.  Subscribers 
receive  a  monthly  list 
of  ten  questions,  all 
answered  in  The  New 
International  Encyclo- 
paedia. The  correct 
answers  to  these  ques- 
tions entitle  you  to  a 
liberal  credit  on  any 
Dodd,  Mead  book.  For 
full  details  of  these 
prize  questions  send 
the  attached   coupon. 


Special  Price 
Elasy  Terms 

You  will  want  to 
know  how  easily  you 
can  secure  and  pay  for 
this  great  work.  Let  us 
send  you  this  informa- 
tion without  obligation 
on  your  part 


If  You  Are 

determined  to  be  the  master  of 
every  problem  you  meet — the  kind 
of  man  or  woman  who  wins  full 
success  surely  by  the  power  of 
what  he  knows — you  must  draw 
constantly  on  a  source  of  infor- 
mation that  will  give  you  instantly 
whatever  facts  you  may  require. 

Put  The  New  International  Encyclo- 
paedia in  your  home  or  office  and  you 
need  never  be  at  a  loss  for  the  answer 
to  any  question.  This  great  work  puts 
the  facts  right  at  your  finger  tips. 

This  Free  Book 
Will  Show  You 

how  you  can  always  be  the  man  who  knows — how 
The  New  International  Encyclopaedia  will  be  of 
daily  help  to  you  and  to  every  member  of  your 
family  in  winning  real  success  in  life.  Simply 
send  the  attached  coupon  and  we  will  mail  a  copy 
of  this  80-page  book  without  cost  or  obligation. 


Every  Time 

You  Read  a 

Newspaper 

or  a  magazine,  or  book; 
every  time  you  attend 
a  theatre,  club  meet- 
ing, or  church;  every 
time  you  engage  in 
conversation  or  face  a 
problem  in  the  office — 
you  will  find  a  need  for 
clarifying  facts.  Don't 
guess-know.  Look 

things  up  in  The  New 
International  Encyclo- 
paedia. Once  you  ac- 
quire the  habit  of 
consulting  this  great 
question-answerer  sys- 
tematically; you  will 
find  your  fund  of  accu- 
rate knowledge  grow- 
ing steadily  greater- 
You  will  be  ac 
quiring  a  lib- 
eral —  and  y  • 
practical — X  ^(r  / 
educa 
tion. 


Dodd,  Mead  &  Company    ^' 
443  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Dodd.  Mead 

&  Cow,  Inc. 

<     >         Publishers 

Vp      ^  443  Fourth  A>fli., 

^     /     New    York    Cli>. 

<y  Please      send      ine 

^   ^    free  book   describing 

CO    /    The  New  International 
'  Encyclopaedia       (Second 

•^     •  Edition)     and     details    of 
^.^^  J   the  present  special  price  and 
^  ^      *^]Monthly    List    of    Priae    Queg- 
>>     •tlons.  C.  H.  9.22 

^    >.anie 

Occupation    


'  Business    Address, 

^    Residence     

^    Town 


State. 


9/^ 
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UTINAMERICAN  NATIONS 

By  Professor  William  Spence  Robertson 

A  powerful  epic  is  this  history  of  our  neighbors  to  the  south — telling  the  fas- 
cinating story  of  their  remarkable  development  from  their  colonial  days  down 
to  their  present  independence.  The  author  covers  with  fullness  and  authority 
the  early  colonial  history,  the  Spanish  background,  the  American  environment, 
the  struggles  for  independence,  the  great  leaders,  the  present  situation.       34.00 


A  JOURNEY  IN  IRELAND 

By  Wilfrid  Ewart 

With  perfect  fidelity  Mr.  Ewart  has 
painted  a  picture  of  Ireland  today — 
the  extraordinary  conditions  which 
exist  and  the  real  feeling  of  all  fac- 
tions and  classes.  His  journey  through 
this  distracted  land  brought  him  into 
contact  with  persons  of  all  shades  of 
opinion,  and  their  varying  viewpoints 
he  presents  vividly.  32.00 

IMMORTAL   ITALY 

By  Edgar  A.  Mowrer 

Italy's  development,  from  her  birth 
as  a  nation  in  1870  to  the  present  day, 
forms  a  remarkable  story.  It  is 
glowingly  narrated  in  this  book.  Mr. 
Mowrer  knows  Italy  intimately.  His 
interpretation  of  the  nation  is  an 
authentic  historical  contribution  and, 
as  well,  a  most  entertaining  story  of  a 


picturesque   people. 


?3.S0 


THE    TRANS-MISSISSIPPI 
WEST 

By  Cardinal  G  jodwin 

Fifty  years  of  vital  history  are  covered 
in  this  description  of  the  events  fol- 
lowing the  Louisiana  Purchase.  In* 
portraying  the  settling  and  develop- 
ment of  this  territory  the  author  pre- 
sents a  wealth  of  material  never  be- 
fore available  to  the  average  reader. 
A  number  of  valuable  maps  are 
included.  33.50 

THE  PRIVATE  DIARIES 

OF 

THE    EMPRESS    MARIE- 

LOUISE 

Three  diaries  of  the  wife  of  Napoleon 
I,  written  *'for  myself  alone,"  are  in- 
cluded in  this  unusual  volume.  They 
offer  an  unaffected  and  intimate 
picture  of  the  Napoleonic  Court  and 
a  remarkable  portrayal  of  Napoleon, 
the  man.  Illustrated.     33.00 


Every  History  Lover  Should  Read 

THE  COVERED  WAGON 

By  Emerson  Hough 

"Here  is  American  History  told  in  romantic 
moldy  with  a  delicate  love  interest  and  lots  of 
action.  Our  sons  and  daughters  will  find 
America's  early  days  intensely  romantic  if  they 
have  books  like  *The  Covered  Wagon'  to  turn 
to." — Harry  Hansen  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
Fifth  Large  Edition,  32.00 


Circulars  Descriptive  of  any  of  Our  Publications  Sent  Free, 

New  York        D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 


London 
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JUDGE  WILLIAM  B.   SWANEY 


WHAT   SHALL   WE   DO 
TO  STOP  GRIME? 


%  William  B.  Swaney 

Chairman    of    American    Bar    Association's    Committee    on    Law    Enforcement;     Former    Judge    of    the 
Tennessee    Supreme    Court;    Author    of    "Safeguards   of    Liberty  "    and    other    books. 

An  mterpretation  of  the  stai^tling  facts  regarding  crime  in  the  United 
States y  as  revealed  by  a  special  committee  of  the  Bar  Association — More 
crimes  of  violence  here  than  in  any  other  great  nation 


NO  subject  has  attracted  more  atten- 
tion and  caused  more  serious  dis- 
cussion than  that  of  criminal  con- 
ditions in  the  United  States  since  the 
World  War.  As  was  to  have  been  expected, 
ir.  has  been  made  the  theme  of  many 
speeches  and  papers  by  members  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  At  the  meet- 
ing held  in  Cincinnati  in  September.  1921, 
a  resolution  was  adopted  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  a  special  committee  of  five 
on  law  enforcement  to  investigate  and  re- 
port. The  writer  was  named  as  Chairman, 
with  the  following  associates:  Judge 
Marcus  Kavanagh  of  Chicago,  Ex-Gover- 
nor Charles  S.  Whitman  of  New  York. 
Wade  H.  Ellis  of  Washington,  D.  C.  and 
Charles  W.  Farnham  of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

After  holding  open  sessions  in  Washing- 
ton   City,   in   Chicago   and   in    New   York 


City,  and  after  visiting  the  Joliet  Peniten- 
tiary at  Joliet,  III.,  and  the  Minnesoia 
State  Prison  at  Stillwater,  and  devoting  a 
year  to  the  study  of  the  many  questions  in- 
volved, this  committee  presented  a  report 
to  the  association  at  its  meeting  in  San 
Francisco  on  Aug.  10,  1922.  That  report 
is  printed  in  full  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

I  desire  in  this  public  manner  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  my  associates  for  the 
cordial  support  given,  as  well  as  for  the 
able  and  thorough  consideration  bestowed 
by  each  of  them  upon  the  many  trouble- 
some questions  presented  for  consideration, 
without  compensation  and  without  com- 
plaint, and  the  extraordinary  time  given  to 
make  the  investigation  a  success. 

Attention  is  directed  to  their  qualifica- 
tions for  this  undertaking.  Judge  Kava- 
nagh has  been  a  member  of  the  Superior 
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Court  of  Cook  County,  Illinois,  for  over 
twenty  years,  during  which  time  he  has 
presided  with  ability  and  credit  in  the 
trial  of  many  celebrated  criminal  cases. 
He  is  an  expert  criminologist  and  penolo- 
gist, having  studied  conditions  extensively 
in  Europe,  in  Canada  and  in  the  United 
States.  Ex-Governor  Whitman  has  had 
more  experience  in  law  enforcement  than 
any  one  else  in  the  United  States,  first  on 
the  bench,  then  as  prosecuting  attorney, 
and  later  as  Governor  of  New  York.  His 
reputation  as  a  successful  prosecutor  and 
the  knowledge  acquired  from  actual  experi- 
ence entitle  his  opinions  to  the  greatest 
weight.  Mr.  Ellis  has  also  had  a  varied 
experience  as  corporation  counsel  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Attorney  General  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  and  special  counsel  for  va- 
rious commissions  dealing  with  Russia  and 
other  nations.  Mr.  Farnham  is  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  St.  Paul  bar,  a  ripe 
scholar  and  publicist,  and  a  student  of 
kindred  subjects. 

A  casual  reading  of  the  report  will  show 
that  much  time  and  thought  were  given 
to  the  many  matters  covered,  as  the  open 
meetings  attracted  wide  attention  in  the 
press,  and  its  comments  were  helpful  in 
many  ways.  It  was  deemed  wise  by  the 
committee  not  to  attempt  to  report  on  all 
the  problems  presented  and  to  forego  the 
privilege  of  theorizing  on  any  topic  em- 
braced in  the  report.  The  one  purpose  kept 
in  view  throughout  the  investigation  was 
that  every  statement  made  should  be  amply 
supported  by  facts.  Another  aim  was  to 
make  the  report  short  and  practical,  so  that 
it  might  cause  prompt  action. 

The  report  as  a  whole  is  notable  for 
what  it  omits  as  well  as  for  what  is  said. 
There  were  several  attempts  made  by  the 
Chairman  and  other  members  to  prepare 
separate  reports,  with  a  view  of  having 
them  consolidated,  but  this  was  found  im- 
practicable. After  holding  the  op«n  ses- 
sions of  the  committee  in  Washington,  Chi- 
cago and  New  York,  the  committee  held 
its  final  meeting  at  the  delightful  Summer 
home  of  our  associate,  Mr.  Farnham,  at  St. 
Mary's  Point,  on  Lake  St.  Croix,  where  two 
days  were  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the 
report.  On  this  occasion,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  many  of  the  beautiful  theories  as 
to  the  causes  and  cures  for  crime  and  other 


ills  of  the  body  politic,  presented  by  the 
Chairman  and  others,  were  mercilessly 
slaughtered  and  consigned  to  the  limbo  of 
oblivion.  It  can  be  truthfully  said  that 
the  report  is  the  work  of  the  committee 
as  a  whole,  and  is  not  what  any  one 
member  would  have  written. 

Astonishing  Lack  of  Data 

The  greatest  difficulty  encountered  by 
the  committee  was  that  of  obtaining  trust- 
worthy statistics.  The  absence  of  criminal 
statistics  in  this  country  since  1910  will 
doubtless  be  a  surprise  to  many  Ameri- 
can citizens,  as  it  was  to  the  committee. 
It  is  hardly  conceivable  how  a  great  nation 
like  ours,  which  boasts  that  it  is  the  busi- 
ness centre  of  the  world,  could  be  guilty 
of  the  folly  of  ignoring  —  even  from  a 
financial  point  of  view  —  the  necessity  of 
studying  criminal  conditions  which  have 
been  steadily  growing  worse  and  becoming 
more  alarming  for  at  least  thirty  years. 
Such  is  the  fact,  however,  and  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  remedying  the  omission, 
the  very  first  step  in  which  should  be  the 
establishing  of  a  Bureau  of  Criminal  Sta- 
tistics and  Records  for  the  use  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole.  Without  such  a  bureau 
and  the  data  so  to  be  accumulated  it  Avill 
be  impossible  to  study  our  problems  ex- 
haustively or  scientifically.  The  reasons 
for  such  a  bureau  are  so  many  and  cogent 
that  they  will  readily  present  themselves, 
more  especially,  to  one  who  has  examined 
the  annual  reports  printed  by  Canada  and 
England  and  Wales  and  contrasted  the  ef- 
ficiency of  Scotland  Yard  with  the  police 
methods  of  our  great  cities. 

It  was  the  endeavor  of  the  committee  to 
use  such  statistics  as  could  be  obtained  in 
this  country,  and  to  show  by  comparison 
the  lamentable  conditions  now  prevailing 
here.  Canada  was  chosen  for  evident  rea- 
sons. The  figures  given  are  authentic  and 
tell  their  own  story.  The  facts  stated  show 
the  complexity  of  our  problems,  which 
have  been  allowed  to  overtake  us  without 
any  intelligent  and  systematic  effort  to 
prevent  them  or  remedy  them.  It  should 
also  be  stated  that  Canada  has  followed 
the  lead  of  England  in  recent  years  in  sim- 
plifying her  criminal  laws  and  abolishing 
technicalities  in  criminal  procedure. 

Like  the  English  and  Welsh,  the  Cana- 
dians are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  of- 
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ficers  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  the 
law,  and  aid  them  in  enforcing  it.  Too 
hasty  conclusions  should  not  be  drawn 
from  the  facts  shown,  and  it  will  be  help- 
ful to  make  an  investigation  into  the  con- 
dition of  England  during  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  This  is  especial- 
ly true  as  to  any  rash  criticism  which  many 
thoughtless  persons  may  be  inclined  to  in- 
dulge in  in  regard  to  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. Lawlessness  is  a  problem  as  old 
as  civilization  itself,  and  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  perfect  Government.  The  condi- 
tions in  Chicago  are,  as  pointed  out,  quite 
different  from  those  in  Canada,  and  this 
is  true  also  as  to  London,  Paris  and  Ber- 
lin. It  is  especially  true  as  regards  foreign 
population.  London,  with  a  population 
of  over  7,000,000,  had  a  foreign  popula- 
tion of  3  per  cent,  in  1911;  Paris  had  a 
foreign  population  of  6  per  cent.;  and  Ber- 
lin had  a  foreign  population  of  2.9  per 
cent.;  while  Chicago,  with  a  population  of 
2,700,000,  had  a  foreign  element  of  36 
per  cent.,  and  New  York's  foreign  popu- 
lation was  41  per  cent. 

While  the  problem  of  law  enforcement 
is  more  complex  here  than  in  Canada,  the 
committee  was  of  opinion  that  the  greatest 
factors  in  favor  of  Canada  were  the  swift- 
ness and  certainty  of  punishment,  the  meth- 
ods of  applying  the  law,  the  practical  ab- 
sence of  interference  with  the  judgments  of 
the  courts  and  the  strong  public  sentiment 
in  favor  of  law  and  order.  The  commit- 
tee was  unanimous  in  the  conclusion  that 
the  abnormal  amount  of  crime  in  our  large 
cities  was  due  —  more  than  to  any  other 
single  cause  —  to  the  fact  that  criminals 
escape  punishment,  there  being  so  many 
avenues  of  such  escape  wide  open  to  them. 
Mollycoddling  prisoners  and  making 
them  the  subjects  of  misapplied  sympathy 
by  sentimentalists  have  aggravated  these 
conditions. 

These  conclusions  are  supported  by  Ed- 
win W.  Sims,  President  of  the  Chicago 
Crime  Commission,  who  has  devoted  three 
years  to  the  study  of  crime  in  tliat  city 
and  has  achieved  a  national  reputation 
by  his  efficient  services  in  that  position. 
Mr.  Sims  appeared  before  the  committee 
in  Chicago  and  gave  us  the  benefit  of  his 
experience,  making  many  helpful  sugges- 
tions. He  depicted  the  boldness  with  which 
the  professional  criminals  in  that  citv  had 


robbed  banks  and  business  institutions  in 
broad  daylight,  had  killed  bank  and  pay- 
roll messengers,  and  had  murdered  twenty- 
eight  policemen  in  cold  blood  while  they 
were  discharging  their  duties — all  in  the 
three  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Crime 
Commission.  In  some  instances  safeblow- 
ers  had  been  known  to  remove  the  safe 
by  backing  up  a  truck  and  taking  it  to 
some  secure  place  to  be  rifled  at  their 
leisure.  "  The  most  serious  phase  of  the 
situation,"  Mr.  Sims  said,  "  is  that  the  im- 
munity of  the  professional  criminal  en- 
courages other  potential  criminals  to  acts 
of  lawlessness  and  violence." 

Effects  of  Speedy  Punishment 

The  history  of  organized  Government 
demonstrates  conclusively  that  the  speedy 
trial  of  criminal  cases  and  the  swift  and 
certain  punishment  of  criminals  promptly 
effects  a  reduction  in  the  volume  of  crime. 
On  the  other  hand,  increased  crime  fol- 
lowed closely  on  the  heels  of  delayed 
trials  and  deferred  punishment.  In  short, 
crime  decreases  or  increases  in  the  pro- 
portion that  punishment  is  or  is  not  swift 
and  certain.  It  was  the  speedy  action  of 
the  vibilance  committee  in  the  frontier 
days  of  California  in  administering  swift 
and  certain  punishment  more  than  the 
severity  of  the  punishment  that  brought 
back  order  to  that  State. 

Chicago  offers  an  illustration  of  the  ef- 
fect which  the  speedy  trial  of  criminal 
cases  has  on  the  volume  of  crime.  Three 
years  ago,  when  the  Chicago  Crime  Com- 
mission came  into  existence,  the  average 
murder  rate  in  Chicago  was  about  330 
annually — almost  one  murder  per  day. 

On  April  1,  1920,  135  persons  previous- 
ly indicted  for  murder  were  awaiting  trial. 
In  104  cases  the  accused  were  at  liberty 
on  bond.  In  the  majority  of  these  cases 
so  much  time  had  elapsed  since  indictment 
that  witnesses  had  disappeared,  evidence 
had  been  lost,  and  successful  prosecution" 
made  most  difficult.  The  situation  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  courts  and 
officials  by  the  Crime  Commission,  with 
the  result  that  additional  Judges  volun- 
teered to  try  criminal  cases  until  the  mur- 
der docket  was  cleared.  Clearing  the 
docket  resulted  in  the  sentencing  of  twelve 
to  hang  and  twelve  to  the  penitentiary  for 
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from  one  year  to  life.  The  effect  of  this 
action  on  the  number  of  murders  and  other 
crimes  of  violence  in  Chicago  was  electri- 
cal. Immediately  following  the  speedy  dis- 
position of  these  cases  the  murder  rate  in 
Chicago  dropped  51  per  cent.,  where  it  has 
since  remained. 

The  question  of  foreign  population 
in  relation  to  crime  is  strikingly  presented 
by  the  report,  where  it  appears  from  the 
United  States  Census  of  1910  that  out  of 
every  100,000  native-born  white  citizens 
there  were  312.4  prisoners,  while  out 
of  100,000  of  the  foreign-born  732.6  were 
in  our  prisons.  These  facts  and  others  not 
recounted  by  the  committee  naturally 
called  for  a  remedy  which  is  found  in  the 
seventh  recommendation — that  more  strin- 
gent laws  limiting  and  controlling  immi- 
gration be  enacted  and  enforced. 

Loss  OF  Faith  in  Law 

One  of  the  most  significant  and  preg- 
nant sentences  in  the  report  is  this,  dealing 
with  the  contrast  between  Canada  and  the 
Lnited  States:  "  Finally,  there  prevails  an 
undefined  but  palpable  difference  in  the 
altitude  toward  the  law  of  the  two  men 
upon  the  street  —  the  Canadian  and  the 
American."  A  volume  might  be  written 
on  this  one  point.  The  writer  does  not 
believe  it  is  possible  to  overstate  the  evils 
which  are  traceable  to  the  pessimism  of 
the  average  American  in  the  street  today. 
This  attitude  of  mind  is  the  most  prolific 
cause  of  the  present  widespread  disrespect 
for  law.  It  is  largely  the  result  of  the 
failure  of  the  courts  to  enforce  laws  which 
were  designed  to  protect  the  life,  liberty 
and  property  of  the  citizen.  The  American 
is  rapidly  losing  respect  for  the  laws  of 
the  country,  and  for  his  Government,  be- 
cause he  sees  that  these  most  important 
of  all  laws  are  not  being  enforced;  in  his 
ignorance  of  history  and  of  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  our  Government  he  be- 
comes an  easy  victim  to  the  fads  whicli 
£ire  vociferously  proclaimed  on  every  street 
corner  as  the  ready  panacea  for  all  politi- 
cal ills. 

In  the  meantime  the  plain  American  citi- 
zen trusts  to  Providence  to  take  care  of 
the  country,  while  he  goes  on  his  way  try- 
ing to  accumulate  all  of  the  world's  goods 
hii  can  acquire.     As  shown  by  the  report. 


and  as  stated  before  the  committee  by 
many  of  the  best-informed  authorities  in 
the  country,  the  man  in  the  street  sees  and 
knows  that  the  machinery  of  our  criminal 
laws  in  many  States  has  almost  broken 
down,  and  he  becomes  impatient  and  is 
inclined  to  draw  rash  conclusions  as  to 
who  is  to  blame  for  it.  The  English  and 
Canadians  have  only  recently  achieved  suc- 
cess in  law  enforcement,  and  in  the  past 
they  admittedly  learned  many  lessons  in 
good  government  from  the  United  States. 

The  conclusions  of  the  committee  as  to 
the  so-called  "  crime  wave  "  in  the  United 
States  are  clearly  set  forth  from  all  avail- 
able sources  of  information  and  from  the 
matured  opinions  of  experts,  including  that 
of  ex-Justice  John  W.  Goff  of  New  York, 
who  made  a  remarkably  able  and  con- 
structive address  before  us.  The  "  crime 
wave  "  was  found  and  still  exists,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  but  it  is  con- 
fined chiefly  to  crimes  of  violence  against 
the  person  and  property.  The  record  of 
homicides  is  particularly  shocking.  It 
is  estimated  that  85,000  American  citizens 
have  perished  in  the  last  decade  by  the 
pistol,  poison,  the  knife  or  some  other  un- 
lawful and  deadly  instrument.  The  star- 
tling increase  in  burglaries  is  shown  to 
have  been  1,200  per  cent,  during  the  last 
decade.  The  data  furnished  to  the  commit- 
tee by  the  Chicago  Crime  Commission  — 
data  only  recently  compiled  at  our  re- 
quest— illustrate  most  pointedly  the  de- 
plorable record  in  State  prisons  in  every 
section  of  the  country  as  regards  homi- 
cides. While  the  number  of  murderers  in 
prison  represents  an  accumulation  of  many 
years,  the  percentage  is  too  great  to  be 
explained  away. 

The  only  candid  way  to  deal  with  the 
evidence,  as  viewed  by  the  committee,  is 
to  admit  that  the  situation  in  the  United 
States,  so  far  as  crimes  of  violence  are 
concerned,  is  worse  than  that  in  any  other 
civilized  country.  The  further  admission 
is  frankly  made  that  there  is  also  less  re- 
spect for  the  law  here  than  in  any  of  the 
other  great  nations. 

Curse  of  the  Pistol 

It  is  further  shown  that  deliberate  mur- 
der, burglary  and  robbery  are  seldom 
attempted  unless  the  criminal  is  armed.  In 
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European  countries  the  criminals,  as  a 
rule,  are  not  armed.  The  evidence  be- 
fore the  committee  showed  that  .90  per  cent, 
of  the  murders  in  this  country  are  com- 
mitted with  pistols;  that  the  laws  pro- 
hibiting the  carrying  of  firearms  are  in- 
effective and  work  to  the  advantage 
of  the  criminal  more  than  to  that  of  the 
law-abiding  citizen.  Believing  that  the  re- 
volver serves  no  useful  purpose  in  the 
country,  the  committee  recommends  that 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  pistols,  and 
of  cartridges  and  ammunition  designed  for 
use  in  them,  be  absolutely  prohibited,  save 
as  such  manufacture  shall  be  necessary  for 
governmental  and  offical  use  under  proper 
legal  regulations  and  control.  This  con- 
clusion is  strengthened  by  the  opinion  of. 
Sir  Basil  Thomson,  former  Scotland  Yard 
Director  and  British  criminologist,  who  re- 
cently said  in  speaking  of  the  act  of  Par- 
liament on  this  subject :  "  One  of  the  wisest 
provisions  ever  passed  wAs  the  Pistols  act, 
for  though  people  are  constantly  found  in 
possession  of  firearms  without  a  permit, 
the  number  is  comparatively  small." 

The  saving  clause  in  the  report,  which  is 
most  consolatory,  is  the  finding  that  in 
crimes  which  indicate  dishonesty  of  the 
people,  such  as  larceny,  extortion,  counter- 
feiting, forgery,  fraud  and  other  forms  of 
swindling,  a  comparison  of  conditions  in 
this  and  other  countries  shows  that  the 
morals  of  the  American  people  are  better 
than  those  of  any  other  great  nation;  that 
Americans,  in  the  main,  are  honest;  that 
commercial  integrity  here  is  of  a  higher 
standard,  the  lives  of  the  citizens  are 
cleaner,  and  offenses  against  women  and 
children  less  frequent  and  more  universal- 
ly abhorred.  The  statement  that  the  crimi- 
nal element  in  this  country  numbers  less 
than  one-third  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
population  will  doubtless  be  an  agreeable 
surprise  to  most  people,  judging  from  the 
amount  of  space  given  to  criminals  in  the 
newspapers,  and  the  serious  alarm,  in  some 
places  amounting  to  terrorism,  which  crim- 
inals have  caused  for  many  years. 

After  finding  that  the  means  provided  in 
the  United  States  for  coping  with  crime 
and  criminal  are  neither  adequate  nor  ef- 
ficient, the  next  step  naturally  was  to  locate 
the  most  serious  obstacle  to  enforcement 
of  law.  The  committee  was  unanimous  in 
the   opinion  that  the  attitude  of  the  law- 


abiding  citizen,  when  called  upon  to  aid 
in  the  administration  of  the  law,  was  indif- 
erent,  if  not  antagonistic,  for  the  reasons 
stated.  The  refusal  of  the  so-called  good 
citizen  to  perform  jury  service  is  illustrated 
by  the  experience  of  Chief  Justice  Scanlan 
in  Chicago,  and  to  a  less  degree,  doubtless, 
by  similar  experiences  of  courts  in  almost 
every  State  in  the  Union. 

Enforcing  the  Law 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  facts  stated. 
Disrespect  for  law  reaches  up  to  the  high- 
est stations  in  society  and  extends  do>vu 
to  the  lowest.  It  is  also  true  that  the  juiy, 
drawn  from  such  society,  has  the  ultimate 
power  to  pass  upon  criminals,  and  that 
these  pernicious  influences,  if  unchecked, 
will  disintegrate  criminal  justice.  Sir  Basil 
Thomson  refers  to  the  fact  that  waves  of 
crime  are  not  unknown  in  England,  having 
occurred  in  pre-war  times,  and  he  gives 
some  wholesome  advice  as  to  how  we  may 
overcome  these  conditions  —  having  first 
suppressed  the  carrying  of  pistols.  After 
counseling  against  heroic  remedies,  he  says 
that  our  police  systems  should  be  over- 
hauled, so  as  to  make  them  thoroughly  ef- 
fective; for  when  the  criminal  realizes  that 
detection  is  certain  and  punishment  swift 
and  sure  he  will  no  more  resort  to  crime 
than  a  child  will  thrust  its  hands  into 
the  fire.  He  also  says  that  there  must  be 
prompt  action  by  the  courts,  and  that  the 
delay  between  arrest  and  trial  should  be 
short.  He  calls  particular  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  London  and  in  the  United 
Kingdom  the  police  have  the  advantage  of 
the  sympathy  and  assistance  of  practically 
the  whole  of  the  population,  and  that  if 
public  opinion  is  properly  aroused  in  the 
United  States  the  same  conditions  will  ap- 
ply here. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  report  under- 
takes briefly  to  consider  the  entire  sub- 
ject in  a  three-fold  aspect:  First,  as  to 
the  extent  of  lawlessness  in  this  country 
and  a  comparison  with  other  nations;  sec- 
ond, the  causes  of  lawlessness,  and  third, 
the  suggestion  of  remedies.  Inasmuch  as 
the  section  concerning  remedies  deals 
largely  with  defects  in  the  laws  of  the 
States,  which  are  of  more  direct  interest 
to  lawyers,  Judges  and  legislators,  and  goes 
into  details  which  are  technical  in  their  na- 
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ture,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  attempt  any 
elucidation  of  it;  the  reader  may  draw  his 
own  conclusions  from  a  careful  study  of 
it  as  a  whole. 

The  final  conclusion  of  the  committee, 
it  will  be  noted,  is  that  while  its  recom- 
mendations and  others  that  might  have 
been  made  would  improve  the  efficiency 
of  the  courts,  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait 
for  new  laws  to  destroy  the  criminal  class, 
but  that  the  courts  should  be  made  to  en- 
force, honestly  and  fearlessly,  the  laws 
we  now  have.  Inertia  and  gross  neglect  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  good  citizens,  including 
all  classes,  and  not  excepting  Judges,  law- 
yers, officers  of  courts,  editors,  merchants 
and  even  ministers  of  religion,  are  respon- 
sible for  the  lack  of  civic  pride,  and  it 
will  require  the  hearty  and  intelligent  co- 
operation of  all  classes  for  many  years  to 
remedy  these  lamentable  conditions. 

The  only  way  to  restore  respect  for  law, 
indispensably   necessary   to    good   govern- 


ment, is  to  organize  the  best  elements  of 
every  community,  city,  county  and  State 
in  the  nation,  to  call  into  council  the  wis- 
est and  best  citizens,  as  has  been  the  cus- 
tom in  all  ages  among  Anglo-Saxons;  to 
elect  the  best  and  most  capable  public 
servants,  and  to  obtain  such  reform  legisla- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  cure  known 
abuses  step  by  step. 

Extreme  and  hasty  legislation  will  not 
do.  Neither  is  it  advisable  to  wait  too  long 
and  furnish  an  excuse  for  the  organization 
of  such  dangerous  agencies  as  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  now  rapidly  spreading  over  the  coun- 
try, north,  south,  east  and  west.  Per- 
sistent agitation,  education  along  the  right 
lines  in  the  fundamentals  of  our  Govern- 
ment, with  special  emphasis  upon  English 
and  American  history,  and  especially  the 
history  of  law  reform  in  England  during 
the  last  half  century — these,  with  eternal 
vigilance,  are  believed  to  be  the  best  means 
of  accomplishing  the  much-neede^I  ends. 


Report  of  the  Special  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  Presented 

at  the  Meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Association  at 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Aug.  10,  1922 


To  the  American  Bar  Association: 

The  members  of  your  Committee  on  Law  En- 
forcement, recognizinfi  not  only  the  great  honor 
conferred  upon  them,  but  also  the  difficulty  an<l 
importance  of  their  task,  immediately  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  convention  in  September  last, 
keeping  in  touch  with  one  another  through  their 
Chairman  and  from  time  to  time  by  personal 
meetings,  took  up  their  work  under  your  com- 
mission. 

The  first  difficulty  which  confronted  us  was 
a  discouraging  dearth  of  official  information  upon 
the  criminal  situation  in  the  United  Slates.  No 
otlier  great  civilized  country  is  so  far  behind  on 
this  important  matter. 

First  of  all  we  urge  the  establishment,  under 
the  control  of  the  Department  of  justice  at  Wash- 
ington, of  a  Federal  Bureau  of  Records  and  Sta- 
tistics to  which  criminal  authorities  in  rhe  several 
States  must  regularly  report :  that  such  reports, 
statistics,  records,  photographs,  finger  prints.  Sic, 
shall  be  immediately  available  to  officer?  charged 
with  enforcement  of  the  criminal  law  throughout 
the  country.  Without  knowledge  of  the  real 
situation,  it  will  be  impossible  thoroughly  to  diag- 
nose or  properlv  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
crime  which  confront  ns. 

Up  to  1910  the  Government,  through  its  Cen- 
sus Bureau,  compiled  a  report  of  prison  statistic?. 
While  lacking  in  some  essentia's,   this  compila- 


tion still  supplied  much  valuable  information.  In 
the  census  of  1920,  just  when  the  study  of  Amer- 
ican criminology  could  accomplish  most,  for  some 
unaccountable  reason  the  Government  abandoned 
altogether  this  most  important  subject.  Police 
records,  reports  of  Mayors  of  cities  and  of  Coro- 
ners and  prosecuting  officers,  and  like  official 
tabulations  are  seldom  complete  or  conclusive, 
for  the  reason  that  for  tlie  most  part  they  con 
sist  not  of  actual  data  of  crimes  proven,  but  only 
of  accusations  of  and  arrests  for  crimes. 

Without  such  information  before  us,  it  was  dif- 
hcult  to  begin  any  thoroughly  scientifiic  investi 
gation.  However,  youT-  committee  went  to  work 
at  all  the  sources  of  information  it  cjuld  find. 
Several  of  your  committee  individually  visited  the 
larger  cities  of  the  country  where  special  move- 
ments for  the  suppression  of  crime  had  been  in- 
augurated. 

To  the  north  of  us  is  a  country  possessing  the 
same  substantive  laws,  the  same  relig'ons,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  similar  dominant  races;  in 
that  country,  however,  the  criminal  conditions 
are  strikingly  dissimilar  to  our  own. 

We  believed  that  an  examination  into  the  Cana- 
dian situation  might  be  helpful  in  our  investi^- 
tion.  Accordingly,  one  of  your  committee,  in 
December  of  last  year,  visited  the  cities  of  Moii- 
treal,  Toronto  and  Hamilton,  and  made  a  visit 
to  the  penitentiary  at  Kingston. 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  TO  STOP  CRIME? 
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Inasmuch  as  the  statistics  in  Chicago,  owing 
to  the  work  of  the  Chicago  Crime  Commission, 
are  lairly  accurate,  wo  beg  leave  to  offer  the 
contrasts  shown  by  these  statistics  as  illumina- 
tive of  the  entire  criminal  situation. 

The  population  of  Canada  is  about  9,000,000, 
that  of  Cook  County,  111.,  about  3,000,000, 
and  that  of  Chicago  2,700,000.  Notwithstanding 
this,  we  find  that  there  were  in  1921: 

In  Joliet  Penitentiary,  one  of  the  Illinois  State 
prisons,  1,930  prisoners. 

In  all  Canada's  penitentiaries,  ],930  prisoners. 

In  Chicago  4,785  burglaries. 

In  Canada  2,270  burglaries. 

In  Chicago  2,594  robberies. 

In  Canada,  robberies,  including  larceny  from 
the  person,  605. 

In  Cook  County  212  murders. 

In  Canada  57  murders. 

It  will  not  do  to  say  that  the  Canadians  are 
naturally  more  law-abiding  than  we,  for  the 
United  States  census  of  1910  shows  that  when 
persons  born  in  Canada  settle  in  the  United 
States,  they  are  even  a  little  less  law-abidint' 
than  the  native  white  citizens  «»f  this  country 
Out  of  a  Canadian-born  population  of  1,196,070 
in  this  country  in  1910,  7,956  were  in  our  prisons, 
and  out  of  the  natives  of  seventeen  foreign  coun- 
tries living  here,  Canadians  ranked  sixth  in  law- 
lessness. 

The  natives  of  certain  European  countries 
which  have  the  best  record  for  law  observance, 
when  settled  here,  become  the  most  lawless  of  all. 

These  facts  seem  to  dispose  of  two  theories 
relative  to  crime: 

First,  that  foreigners  are  more  la\^abiding  be- 
cause they  are  naturally  so  constituted. 

Second,  the  other  contention  that  crime  is 
largely  due  to  mental  disease.  It  is  absurd  to 
contend  that  we  are  so  mentally  inferior  to  all 
other  nations  as  to  make  this  difference  in  crime; 
if  so,  why  is  it  that  the  foreign-born  criminals 
seldom  get  dementia  praecox  until  they  cross  the 
ocean?  Dr.  Herman  Adler  and  a  corps  of  as- 
sisting psychologists  spent  more  than  a  year  in- 
vestigating the  mentality  of  the  inmates  of  Joliet 
Penitentiary.  The  result  of  these  investigations, 
as  presented  to  your  committee,  was.  to  the  effect 
that  the  intelligence  of  the  average  prisoner 
equals  that  of  the  average  enlisted  man  in  our 
national  army  in  the  World  War. 

A  few  of  the  observable  differences  between 
this  country  and  Canada  may  be  loticed  at  once: 
Canada  has  but  three  large  cities,  most  of  its 
people  live  in  smaller  towns  and  in  the  country. 
Further,  the  administrators  of  the  criminal  law 
in  Canada  are  absolutely  beyond  the  reach  of 
politics.  The  Chief  of  Police  in  any  Canadian 
city  is  secure  in  his  office  for  life  if  he  makes 
good;  so  is  every  other  policeman  in  Canada. 
The  police  force  is  a  compactly  organized  semi- 
military  body.  The  Judge  is  there  for  life,  and 
so,  practically,  if  he  so  desire,  is  the  Prosecuting 
Attorney. 

Then,  too,  while  the  substantive  law  is  the 
same  as  our  own,  the  methods  of  its  application 
are   altogether   different.     Justice    is    swift    and 


certain.  When  a  Canadian  is  convicted,  in  99 
cases  out  of  100  that  ends  the  matter.  The  Min- 
ister of  Justice  may,  it  is  true,  interfere  if  it  ap 
pears  that  perhaps  the  defendant  has  been  con- 
victed on  insufficient  proof.  A  large  proportion 
of  even  the  more  serious  cases  are  tried  by  the 
Judge  without  a  jury. 

Why  Crime  Flourishes  .     • 

As  was  stated  to  your  committee,  crime  flour- 
ishes because  criminals  escape  punishment,  and 
criminals  escape  punishment  because  there  an 
so  many  avenues  of  escape  open.  The  prevalence 
of  the  abnormal  volume  of  crime  in  our  larger 
cities  is  the  result  of  years  of  mollycoddling  and 
sympathy  by  misinformed  and  ill-advised  med- 
dlers. 

In  Canada  the  penalties  imposed  for  crime  are 
far  more  severe  than  our  own.  In  fact,  the  theory' 
there  seems  to  involve  protection  to  tiie  public, 
with  only  a  secondary  concern  for  the  criminal. 

Again,  the  general  character  of  our  immigrants 
is  different.  The  Canadian  population  is  homo- 
geneous, ours  inextricably  heterogeneous.  Several 
European  countries  encourage  emigration  to  the 
United  States.  Some  undoubtedly  encourage 
criminal  emigration. 

Prior  to  1900  we  had  fewer  foreign-born  crimi- 
nals than  native-born.  The  Immigration  Commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  Sixty-first  Congress  re- 
ported that  while  this  was  then  true,  nevertheless 
the  children  of  the  foreign- borri,  together  with  the 
foreign-born,  contributed  a  larger  percentage  of 
criminals,  in  proportion  to  their  number,  than 
the  native-born  whites. 

As  shown  by  the  United  States  Census  of  1910, 
page  110,  out  of  100,000  of  the  native-born  white 
population  there  were  312.4  prisoners;  out  of 
100,000  of  the  foreign-born  732.6  were  in  our 
prisons. 

Finally,  there  prevails  an  undefined  but  pal- 
pable difference  in  the  attitude  toward  the  lavir 
of  the  two  men  upon  the  street — the  Canadian 
and  the  American.  There  exists  in  some  of  th* 
European  races  an  inherited  fear  of  law.  This 
fear -comes  from  a  time  scarcely  a  century  away 
when  the  punishment  of  every  serious  crime  was 
death  for  the  offender.  Tlie  races  that  live 
across  our  northern  border  have  not  wholly 
broken  away  from  that  influence. 

Following  these  investigations,  your  commit- 
tee, in  order  to  ascertain  at  first  hand  the  con- 
ditions of  affairs  in  the  several  centres  of  popu- 
lation, held  open  sessions:  in  Washington  March 
6  and  7,  in  Chicago  April  10  and  11,  in  Joliet 
Penitentiary  April  12,  in  New  York  June  1  and 
2,  and  a  final  conference  in  St.  Paul  July  10  and 
11.  At  these  sessions  a  number  of  leading  penol- 
ogists and  criminologists  appeared  and  testified. 

In  Joliet  Prison  half  a  dozen  of  the  more  in- 
telligent criminals  ga>7e  us  the  attitude  of  the 
criminal  mind. 

We  have  been  favored  with  some  thousands  of 
pages  of  printed  and  typewritten  matter,  most  of 
which  is  of  importance  and  has  received  our 
careful  attention. 

As  to  whether  there  actually  exists  a  so-called 
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crime  wave  in  this  country,  we  respectfully  re- 
port: 

In  1880  there  were  30,659  prisoners  in  our 
penitentiaries;  in  1890,  45,233;  in  1904,  53,292; 
in  1910,  58,800.  At  our  solicitation  the  Crime 
Commission  of  Chicago  sent  a  questionnaire  to 
the  eighty-five  Wardens  of  State  and  Federal 
prisons  in  this  country,  asking  that  information 
be  serrt  us  as  to  the  size  and  character  of  their 
prison  population. 

From  all  the  data  and  opinions  oi  experts 
which  your  committee  has  been  able  to  gather, 
we  beg  leave  to  report  that — particularly  since 
1890 — there  has  been,  and  continues,  a  widening, 
deepening  tide  of  lawlessness  in  this  country, 
sometimes  momentarily  receding,  to  swell  again 
into  greater  depth  and  intensity.  At  intervals 
this  tide  billows  into  waves  that  rise  and  break 
but  only  for  a  time  artracting  public  attention. 

In  a  statement  made  before  your  committee, 
ex-Justice  John  W.  Goff,  ex-Recorder  of  New 
York,  summed  up  the  situation  thus: 

"Ofiicials  in  some  cities  claim  there  is  no  crime 
wave.  The  newspapers  throughout  the  country 
claim  that  there  is  a  wave  of  crime. 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  not  for  this  commit- 
tee, or  any  one  addressing  it,  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  whether  it  exists  or  not;  but,  at  all 
events,  I  think  it  can  be  safely  stated  that  in 
ihe  history  of  this  country  we  have  never  been 
before  confronted  with  anything  like  the  criminal 
conditions  we  have  today.  *  *  *  Not  a  day 
passes  that  there  is  not  recounted  in  the  news- 
papers some  terrible  outrage  involvinj.^  robbery 
and  murder.  *  *  *  In  my  humble  judg- 
ment, the  cardinal  fault  in  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice  today  is  the  lack  of  promptness 
and  finality  in  the  administration  of  the  law. 
Statutory  regulation  and  amendment  may  be  of 
some  use,  but  all  statutory  legislation  has  had  a 
tendency  within  the  last  quarter  of  3  century 
in  favor  of  the  criminal.** 

Worst  in  the  World 

The  criminal  situation  in  the  United  States,  so 
far  as  crimes  of  violence  are  concerned,  is  worse 
than  that  in  any  other  civilized  country.  Here 
there  is  less  respect  for  law.  While  your  com-, 
mittee  cannot  obtain  the  exact  figures,  from  all 
available  sources  of  information  we  estimate  that 
there  were  more  than  9,500  unlawful  homicide; 
last  year  in  this  country;  that  in  1920  there  oc- 
curred not  less  than  9,000  such  homicides,  and 
that  in  no  year  during  the  past  ten  years  did 
the  number  fall  below  8,500.  In  other  words, 
during  the  last  ten  years,  no  less  than  85,000  of 
our  citizens  have  perished  by  poison,  by  the  pis- 
tol or  the  knife,  or  by  some  other  unlawful  an! 
deadly  instrument. 

Burglaries  have  in<^eased  in  this  country  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years  J, 200  per  cent. 

In  short,  our  situation  today  appears  almost  as 
bad  as  that  of  England,  France,  Italy  and  Spain 
as  late  as  1837,  as  portrayed  by  Lord  Bowen. 

Another  important  ihase  of  this  situation  d-- 
serves  careful  attention.  We  deem  it  important 
to  note  the  material  difference  between  the  char- 
acter   of    crime   conditions    prevailing    here    and 


those  abroad.  Our  regrettable  eminence  is  due 
in  most  part  to  crimes  of  violence  against  the 
person  and  property.  In  1910,  out  of  ihe  58,800 
conlined  in  our  State  and  federal  prisons,  15.316, 
or  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  all  prisoners,  had 
committed  homicides.  While  of  course  this  num- 
ber includes  the  accumulation  of  years,  this  aw- 
ful fact  still  bears  its  own  significance. 

The  evidence  before  us  shows  that  there  has 
been  since  1910  a  steady  and  terrible  increase 
not  only  in  homicides,  but  also  in  burglaries  and 
robberies.  One  State  has  in  its  different  prisons 
3,547  inmates;  of  these  1,429  arc  guilty  of  taking 
the  lives  of  human  beings.  Taken  at  random, 
a  few  prison  records  showing  the  number  in- 
carcerated for  homicide  on  the  1st  of  January  of 
this  year  will  illustrate  the  general  situation: 


Typical  Prison  Records 

Population.  Homicides 

California,  San  Quentin.  .2,51)5  482 

Nevada   150  26 

Idaho    295  50 

New   Mexico 358  77 

Delaware    349  28 

New   Jersey,   Trenton 1,286  290 

Kentucky    544  169 

Joliet,  Illinois   1,930  454 

North  Dakota   235  26 

Georgia   3,547  1,429 

South  Dakota    320  * 

Indiana 1,451  332 

Mississippi 1,590  641 

Iowa    ...• 755  144 

*  No  murders;  5  manslaughter. 


Deliberate  murder,  burglary  and  robbery  will 
seldom  be  attempted  unless  the  criminal  is  armed. 
In  European  countries  the  criminals,  as  a  rule, 
are  not  armed. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  crimes  which  indicate 
the  dishonesty  of  the  people,  such  as  larceny,  ex 
tortion,  counterfeiting,  forgery,  fraud  and  other 
crimes  of  swindling,  a  comparison  of  conditions 
demonstrates  that  the  morals  of  this  country  are 
better  than  in  any  other  of  the  large  countries  of 
the  world.  The  American  people  are  fn  honest 
people;  commercial  integrity  here  works  to  a 
higher  standard  than  in  any  other  land,  the  mo- 
rality of  the  country  is  higher,  the  lives  of  its 
citizens  are  cleaner,  oifenses  against  women  and 
children  are  less  frequent  and  more^  universal) y 
abhorred. 

Tlie  criminals  of  this  country  numbei  less  than 
one-third  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population. 
One  serious  obstacle  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
criminal  law  arises  from  the  attirude  of  the  law- 
abiding  citizen  when  called  upon  to  aid  in  its 
actual  administration.  The  American  tempera- 
ment adjusts  itself  to  sympathy  with  the  accused 
and  a  corresponding  r'isregard  for  the  rights  of 
the  public.  In  cases  where  much  public  feeling 
is  aroused  the  man  of  affairs  too  often  des^s 
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the  cause  of  justice.  Chief  Justice  Scanlan  of 
the  Criminal  Court  of  Chicago,  referring  to  some 
labor  trials  in  his  court  a  few  years  ago,  said: 

"  Three  hundred  and  eighty  business  men  were 
called  for  jury  service  and  379  of  them  perjured 
themselves  out  of  the  jury  box." 

Want  of  sympathy,  if  not  actual  disrespect  for 
the  law,  reaches  up  to  the  highest  stations  and 
extends  down  to  the  lowest.  The  ultimate  en- 
forcement of  the  law  rests  upon  the  jury  box. 
If  the  average  American  citizen  had  without 
symjjathy  or  prejudice  performed  his  duty  this 
terrible  record  would  not  have  to  be  written. 

In  a  general  way  the  committee  has  endeavored 
to  consider  the  question  in  a  threefold  aspect: 

First,  the  extent  of  lawlessness  in'  this  country 
and  a  comparison  as  between  the  conditions  in 
this  country  and  those  in  other  civilized  nations. 

Second,  the  causes  of  lawlessness. 

Third,  suggestions  as  to  possible  remedies. 

Crime  and  lawlessness  in  the  United  States 
have  been  steadily  on  the  increase  and  out  of 
proportion  to  our  growth,  and  there  has  been  a 
steady  and  growing  disrespect  for  law.  In  our 
opinion  this  is  not  a  result  of  the  war.  We  do 
not  find  the  proportional  increase  in  crime  from 
1916  to  1922  greater  than  from  1910  to  1916,  and 
we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  that  crimes  of 
violence  have  materially  increased  in  France, 
England  or  Canada  during  or  since  the  war,  al 
though  the  effects  of  the  war  naturally  must  be 
more   marked    in    those   countries. 

Verdict  of  the  Committee 

It  is  our  united  opinion  that  the  means  pro- 
vided in  the  United  States  for  coping  with 
crime  and  criminals  fae  today  neither  adequate 
nor  efficient;    for  example: 

First,  we  find  that  the  parole  and  probation 
laws,  as  administered,  very  generally  fail  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  for  which  the  laws  were 
designed  and  weaken  the  administration  of  crimi- 
nal justice.  We  recommend  that  first  offenders, 
and  first  offenders  only,  should  be  eligible  for 
probation.  The  theory  of  the  law,  of  course,  is 
that  the  prisoner,  on  account  of  his  good  conduct, 
and  where  it  has  been  demonstrated  in  th<^ 
opinion  of  expert  parole  authorities  that  it  is 
safe  for  the  public  generally,  should  be  released. 
It  is  unquestionably  true  that  in  substantially  all 
of  the  cases,  no  matter  what  the  crime  nor  ho^/ 
hardened  the  criminal,  the  boards  of  parole,  with 
little  if  any  discrimination,  have  released  the  pris- 
oner at  the  end  of  the  minimum  of  the  sentence. 
Those  responsible  for  such  administration  over 
look  the  j)urposes  of  punishment  as  a  deterrent, 
disregard  utterly  the  safety  of  the  public,  and  de- 
feat the  very  purpose  of  the  law.  We  recom 
mend  that  the  indeterminate  sentence  laws  should 
be  modified  so  as  to  apply  to  first  offenders  only, 
and  we  believe,  too,  ?hat  neither  probation  nor 
parole  should  be  permitted  those  convicted  of 
homicide,  burglary,  rape  or  highway  robbery. 

Second,  we  find  that  over  90  per  cent,  of  the 
murders  in  this  country  are  committed  by  the 
use  of  pistols.  We  find  that  the  laws  pro- 
hibiting the  carrying  of  firearms  or  deadly  weap- 


ons are  ineffective — ^in  fact,  that  they  work  to 
the  benefit  of  the  criminal  rather  than  of  the 
law-abiding  citizen.  The  revolver  serves  no  use- 
ful purpose  in  the  community  today.  We  recom 
mend  that  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  pistolt, 
and  of  cartridges  or  ammunition  designed  to  be 
used  in  them,  shall  be  absolutely  prohibited,  save 
as  such  manufacture  shall  be  necessary  for  gov- 
ernmental and  official  use  under  proper  legal 
regulation  and  control. 

Third,  we  find  the  causes  for  delay  in  criminal 
cases  so  varied  and  the  conditions  so  differing 
that  we  hesitate  to  make  specific  recommenda- 
tions. Certainly  it  is  true  that  the  criminals  and 
not  the  public  benefit  by  these  delays.  The  Con- 
stitution provides :  "  In  all  criminal  prosecutions, 
ihc  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy 
trial."  As  every  one  familiar  with  criminal  prose- 
cution knows,  this  is  the  kind  of  enjoyment  th<tt 
few  charged  with  crime  desire. 

Dilatory  motions,  such  as  motions  to  inspect  the 
Grand  Jury  minutes,  which  the  trial  Judge  may 
take  under  consideration  almost  indefinitely;  mo- 
tions for  an  order  dismissing  an  indictment,  from 
which,  if  granted,  the  prosecution  in  many  of  our 
States  has  no  right  to  appeal;  adjournments  on 
account  of  other  engagements  of  counsel,  a  privi 
lege  greatly  abused  in  some  jurisdictions,  and 
many  other  causes  for  delay,  all  accrue  to  the 
benefit  of  the  lawbreaker. 

We  recommend  that  the  State  be  given  every 
right  to  appeal  now  enjoyed  by  a  defendant — 
except  from  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  and  we  recom 
mend  that  the  prosecutor  in  a  criminal  trial  shall 
have  the  right  to  call  the  attention  of  the  jury 
to  the  fact  that  the  defendant  has  failed  to  take 
the  stand  or  has  failed  himself  to  contradict  or 
deny  the  testimony  offered  by  the  pros-ecution. 

We  recommend  that  the  State  be  given  the 
right  to  amend  the  indictment  upon  proper  terms 
in  matters  of  form. 

We  recommend  that  there  sh(»uld  be  but  one 
appeal  from  a  judgment  of  conviction  in  the  trial 
court. 

We  recommend  that  there  be  enacted  legisla- 
tion limiting  the  time  during  which  Judges  or 
courts  may  hold  under  advisement  dilatory  mo« 
tions  made  in  criminal  trials;  that  at  the  expira- 
tion of  such  tinje,  without  action,  such  a  motion 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  denied. 

Fourth,  we  find  that  in  some  of  the  States  the 
jury  is  the  final  judge  both  of  the  law  and  the 
facts.  The  court  may  inform  the  jurors  as  to 
the  law,  but  he  must  instruct  them  that  while 
he  has  expressed  his  opinion  they  must  be  the 
final  judges,  not  only  as  to  the  facts  but  as  to 
the  law  and  its  application  to  the  evidence.  Thus 
it  is  clearly  within  the  power  of  jurors  absoluteW 
to  nullify  the  laws  of  a  sovereign  State,  and  there 
is  no  appeal  on  the  part  of  the  Government  from 
their  determination.  We  believe  that  such  a 
condition  is  absolutely  subversive  of  a  government 
of  law  and  we  recommend  the  repeal  of  such 
statutes. 

Fifth,  we  find  in  various  jurisdictions  glaring 
abuses  in  the  matter  of  bail,  both  in  the  amounts 
imposed  and  in  the  sufficiency  of  security  offered 
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Sixth,  we  find  that  further  legislation  rhould  be 
enacted  by  the  Congress  to  punish  and  prevent 
lynching  and  mob  violence. 

Seventh,  we  find  that  the  bill  now  pending  in 
the  Congress,  increasing  the  number  of  Umte»l 
States  District  Judges  and  conferring  powers 
upon  the  Chief  Justice  and  Senior  Circuit  Judges 
to  have  supervision  over  the  work  of  the  courts 
and  see  that  the  dockets  are  kept  clear,  should 
be  enacted. 

Nmth,  no  meritorious  case,  whether  civil  or 
criminal,  that  is  cognizable  in  the  courts  of  the 
country  ought  to  be  denied  the  services  of  an 
able,  courageous  and  loyal  advocate.  And  r>o 
man  or  woman,  however  humble,  ought  to  be  able 
to  say  in  any  American  commimity  that  justice  is 
loo  expensive  for  the  poor.  We  therefore  urge 
that  in  every  community  the  members  of  thi? 
association  volunteer  to  aid,  without  fee,  the 
worthy  poor  who  are  being  oppressed,  defraude-l 
or  otherwise  wronged,  and  who  have  not  means 
to  employ  counsel. 

lenth,  first  offenders  must  be  segregated  from 
veteran    criminals,    for    the    jails   throughout    the 


land  today  are  breedin'?  places  for  crime,  and  the 
young  and  thoughtless  who  may  often  be  re- 
claimed are  taught  by  professional  criminals  to 
scorn  the  restraints  of  society;  and  in  this  con- 
nection we  may  well  consider  the  extension  of 
psychopathic  laboratories  established  as  adjuncts 
to  the  criminal  courts. 

From  what  has  been  intimated,  many  more  spe 
ciiic  recommendations  could  have  been  made 
which,  if  adopted,  might  improve  the  efficiency  of 
our  courts.  But  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  another  day,  or  to 
wait  for  new  laws.  Such  laws  would  he  helpful, 
but  if  we  honestly  and  thoroughly  enforce  those 
which  we  .already  have  we  shall  have/traveled  a 
long  way  toward  the  solution  of  the  problen^. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
William  B.  Swaney,  CkairmttTiy 

Marcus  Kavanagh,  I 

Charles  S.  Whitman,     ,.-:.: 
Wade  H.  Ellis,  •     ' 

Charles  W.  Farn,ham, 
•  Committee. 


FIGHTING  ILLEGAL  LIQUOR  LMPORTS 


IMPORTS  of  wines  and  liquors  were 
banned,  July  25,  by  Commissioner 
Blair  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Depart- 
ment, until  supplies  already  in  the  country 
for  non-beverage  uses  should  prove  insuf- 
ficient to  meet  the  national  requirements. 
Drastic  new  regulations  were  issued  by  the 
Commissioner  governing  the  entrance  of 
alcoholic  beverages  into  the  country,  de- 
signed to  shut  off  one  illegal  source  of 
supply. 

"  No  permit  for  the  importation  of 
spirits  will  be  granted,"  the  regulations 
stated,  "  until  the  amount  of  such  liquor 
in  the  distilleries  or  other  bonded  ware- 
houses shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue,  have  been 
so  reduced  that  additional  supplies  shall 
be  necessary  to  supply  the  current  need  for 
all  non-beverage  use.  No  permit  for  the 
importation  of  wine  shall  be  granted  until, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  the  wine  for  non-beverage 
use,  produced  in  this  country,  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  meet  such  non-beverage  needs." 


It  was  announced  on  July  24  that  the 
British  Government  had  received  a  note 
from  the  Washington  Government  asking 
for  co-operation  in  suppression  of  liquor- 
running  into  the  United  States  through 
Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas.  The  United 
States  Government  w^as  informed  thatt  the 
British  Government  was  seeking  the  neces- 
sary information,  and  was  communicating 
with  the  authorities  in  Bermuda  and  the 
Bahamas  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  allega- 
tions concerning  false  clearance  papbrs 
and  other  things.  The  question  was  com- 
plicated by .  the  transfer  of  the  registries 
of  ships. 

Pending  the  receipt  of  an  official  com- 
munication on  the  subject  from  the  Lon- 
don Foreign  Office,  comment  was  refused 
at  the  United  States  State  Department  on 
the  nature  of  the  American  note,  although 
no  attempt  was  made  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  diplomatic  steps  had  been  taken  with 
a  view  to  aiding  Federal  prohibition  en- 
forcement officers.  The  question  is  one 
that  still  awaits  settlement. 


THE  TRUE  COMMUNISTS 
OF  RUSSIA 


By  James  P.  Goodrich 

Former   Governor  of   Indiana 
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GOVERNOR  GOODRICH 


Editorial  Note — James  Putnam  Goodrich  was 
Governor  of  Indiana  during  the  World  War. 
Noted  for  his  keen  interest  in  Russian  affairs, 
he  holds  the  unique  record  of  having  made  three 
visits  to  Soviet  Russia  within  less  than  two  years. 
The  passing  by  the  United  States  Congress  of 
the  $20,000,000  appropriation  for  famine  relief 
in  Russia  was  largely  due  to  Governor  Goodrich's 
t'^stimony  on  Russian  conditions  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate.  Politi- 
cally, he  takes  a  liberal  view  of  the  Russian  situ- 
ation, a  fact  wRich  stands  out  in  strong  relief  in 
the  present  article  on  the  soundest  element  of 
present-day   Russian  life — the  peasant  commune. 


An  eminent  American  observer's 
description  of  Russia's  peasant  com- 
munes, which,  undeterred  by  war, 
revolution  and  Bolshevism.,  have  per- 
petuated their  democratic  traditions 


NEARLY  every  one  in  America  nowa- 
days thinks  of  Russia  in  terms  of 
socialism.  To  many  of  us,  the  Rus- 
sian Commune  and  communism  seem  sy- 
nonymous. Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  none 
of  the  peoples  in  Russia  were  so  little  af- 
fected by  the  Red  revolution  as  the  peas- 
ants who  go  to  make  up  the  communes. 
In  ancient  times,  the  Russian  peasant 
was  among  the  freest  men  in  Europe. 
Owning  his  land  and  cultivating  it  under 
communal  laws  and  customs  that  were  the 
growth  of  centuries,  the  peasant  was  a 
free  citizen,  independent  in  every  respect. 
The  peasants  of  the  self-governing  villages 
of  today  are  the  true  communists  of 
Russia. 

The  Russian  peasant,  however,  is  not 
a  communist  in  the  sense  that  we  ordi- 
narily give  to  the  term,  nor  is  he  an  inter- 
nationalist. He  is  a  strict  individualist 
and  a  patriot.  He  jealously  guards  as  his 
own  that  which  he  produces  through  his 
own  labor,  and  he  loves  Russia  with  a 
fervor  that  would  surprise  the  average  for- 
eigner to  whom  the  mention  of  Russia 
calls  up  only  menacing  visions  of  the 
Third  International. 

In  the  fact  that  the  Russian  peasant  is 
so  stanch  an  individualist  lies  the  princi- 
pal reason  why  Sovietism  has  done  so  lit- 
tle to  affect  the  even  tenor  of  his  political 
existence.  The  Soviet  leaders  well  knew 
the  peasant's  theory  concerning  his  own 
property,  which,  of  course,  consists  prin- 
cipally of  the  crop  he  raises  each  year  on 
the  communal  land;  and  when  the  indus- 
tries of  the  country  were  nationalized  no 
direct  attempt  was  made  to  nationalize  the 
lands  of  the  peasantry.  Instead,  the  So- 
viet   Government    attempted     during    the 
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first  two  years  to  accomplish  the  desired 
end  indirectly  by  a  system  of  requisitions 
that  was  intended  to  appropriate  all  the 
surplus  crop  the  peasant  raised,  leaving 
him  only  enough  for  feeding  his  family 
and  carrying  on  his  farm  operations.  In 
return  for  this,  the  State  was  to  furnish 
the  peasant  all  the  products  of  industry 
required  by  him,  and  especially  his  cloth- 
ing and  agricultural  machinery.  To  guard 
against  hoarding  foodstuffs,  the  peasant 
was  forbidden  under  severe  penalties  to 
sell  his  surplus  products. 

The  peasants  rightly  regarded  this  as 
a  confiscation  of  their  savings.  They 
were  little  content  with  the  fact  that  they 
were  obliged  to  feed  the  cities  without  re- 
ceiving anything  in  return,  and  met  the 
situation  by  reducing  their  crops  each  year 
to  the  point  where  they  would  produce  a 
much  smaller  surplus.  Bowing  to  the  in- 
evitable, the  Government  began  rapidly  to 
reduce  the  requisitions  from  the  peasants, 
and  finally  this  year  has  reduced  the  tax 
to  a  point  that  would  be  regarded  as  rea- 
sonable, even  by  the  average  American, 
who  is  so  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  taxa- 
tion, and  has  given  the  peasant  the  right 
freely  to  sell  his  surplus  in  the  open  mar- 
ket. Thus  the  peasant  has  won  his  fight, 
and  the  Government  has  been  compelled 
to  admit  that  "  there  is  no  power  that  can 
socialize  fifteen  million  small  peasant 
farms  by  means  of  a  national  decree." 
Lenin,  in  announcing  his  new  economic 
policy,  admitted  that  the  reconstruction  of 
Russia  must  be  established  on  the  basis 
of  self-interest,  and  that  the  peasants  could 
be  induced  to  produce  only  by  giving  to 
them  the  fruits  of  their  labor. 

The  Peasant  Commune 

I  have  pointed  out  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article  the  fallacy  of  identifying  the 
Russian  Peasant  Commune  with  commu- 
nism as  understood  politically  today.  The 
peasant  commune,  or  Mir  (literally 
world),  is  a  thoroughly  democratic,  self- 
governing  body,  and  is  not  the  result  of 
communism  as  we  know  it.  It  is  of  an- 
cient origin,  has  come  down  to  modern 
civilization  as  an  offshoot  of  the  old  tribal 
system,  and  the  Russian  peasant  has  lived 
under  its  form  of  government  for  centu- 
ries.    There  are  both  Russian  communes 


and  German  communes  in  the  famine- 
devastated  regions  of  the  Volga  valley, 
and  they  are  substantially  alike  in  their 
form  of  government.  The  Germans,  to  the 
number  of  400,000,  went  to  Russia  about 
175  years  ago,  at  the  invitation  of  Cath- 
erine the  Great,  and  settled  in  the  Volga 
basin.  From  these  colonies  hundreds  of 
thousands  have  come  to  America,  settling 
largely  in  Illinois,  Nebraska,  the  Dakotas 
and  on  the  Pacific  slope,  while  many  more 
have  gone  into  Siberia.  In  common  with 
their  Russian  neighbors,  they  adopted  the 
modified  form  of  the  local  Russian  Gov- 
ernment or  village  Mir,  the  oldest  and 
most  interesting  form  of  communism  in 
the  world. 

In  these  village  communes  the  peasants 
hold  their  land  in  common,  the  title  rest- 
ing in  the  commune,  which  alone  can  dis- 
pose of  it.  The  one  exception  is  that  the 
peasant  is  the  owner  of  his  home  in  the 
commune;  this  includes  the  yard  attached, 
which  is  always  small,  usually  not  over 
150  feet  square.  In  some  communes  the 
peasant  may  own  a  small  tract  for  his  gar- 
den and  orchard.  But  communism  stops 
here.  The  commune  recognizes  the  right 
of  the  worker  to  own  and  hold  the  title 
to  such  personal  property  as  he  may  accu- 
mulate, and  to  dispose  of  it  as  he  sees  fit. 
in  this  respect  the  communist  is  a  strict 
individualist.  He  recognizes  the  right 
of  no  government  to  take  away  from  him 
liie  reward  for  that  which  he  has  produced 
by  his  own  labor. 

The  method  of  administering  the  com- 
mune follows  that  of  the  old  New  England 
town  meeting.  Meetings  of  the  communes 
are  held  at  frequent  intervals,  the  fre- 
quency and  the  date  of  the  meetings  being 
determined  by  the  commune  itself,  and  at 
these  meetings  the  male  members  of  the 
communes  who  are  heads  of  families  are 
entitled  to  vote.  The  vote  is  ordinarily 
taken  by  raising  the  hand  in  assent  to  or 
dissent  from  the  matter  proposed.  In  one 
commune  during  my  visit  to  the  Volga 
region,  I  found  that,  since  the  famine, 
meetings  are  held  every  Sunday  immedi- 
ately after  church.  All  the  communes 
which  I  visited  held  meetings  at  least  once 
each  month.  At  the  communal  meetings  all 
matters  of  common  interest  are  discussed 
and  appropriate  action  taken.  Commit- 
tees are  appointed  to  settle  certain  matters. 
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The  question  of  fertilizers,  seed  grains, 
crop  valuation,  the  time  and  manner  of 
soAvirig,  the  best  method  of  cultivation, 
taxation,  allotment  of  lands  and  all  other 
matters  of  community  interest  are  dis- 
cussed. 

The  officers  of  the  commune  in  most 
instances  are  elected  twice  a  year,  at  meet- 
ings called  for  the  purpose  and  at  which 
only  the  heads  of  the  families  vote.  In 
some  communes,  however,  elections  are 
held  annually.  This  is  a  matter  which 
each  commune  determines  for  itself.  The 
officers  elected  comprise  what  is  known 
as  the  Council  of  Thirty,  which  might  be 
called  the  legislative  branch  of  the  com- 
mune. In  it  is  vested  all  the  authority 
of  the  commune  during  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  meetings  of  the  commune  itself. 

At  the  annual  or  semiannual  meeting 
of  the  commune,  held  for  the  election  of 
officers,  the  executive  officers  are  chosen. 
They  are  usually  called  the  president  and 
secretary  of  the  commune.  The  secretary 
keeps  all  the  books  and  records,  and  in  the 
German  communes  these  are  usually  care- 
fully and  accurately  kept.  In  the  Russian 
communes  these  records  are  ordinarily  not 
so  accurate,  as  the  genuine  Russian  is  apt 
to  be  more  careless  in  most  things  than 
his  neighbor  of  Teutonic  extraction.  These 
communal  records  show  the  number  of 
people  in  the  commune,  the  heads  of  fami- 
lies, the  children,  and  include  a  record  of 
the  births,  deaths  and  marriages.  A  record 
is  also  kept  of  the  number  of  desiatins  of 
grains  planted,  of  seeds  sowed,  and  of  the 
yield  and  value  of  the  crops.  This  record 
is  sent  to  the  central  office  of  the  province 
and  from  there  to  the  Russian  capital. 
The  German  communes,  in  addition,  send 
copies  of  their  records -to  Markstadt,  their 
communal  capital,  so  that  the  figures  may 
be  available  there. 

Allotting  the  Land 

One  of  the  important  duties  of  the  com- 
mune is  to  allot  the  land  to  the  various 
members  of  the  commune  for  cultivation. 
This  allotment  is  always  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  people  in  the  commune, 
each  member  receiving  a  share  of  land  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  in 
his  family.  The  frequency  with  which  the 
allotments  are  to  be  made  is  determined 


by  each  commune  for  itself.  Usually  the 
allotment  of  land  is  made  for  one  year 
only,  but  in  some  instances  the  allotment 
stands  for  two  or  three  years.  In  other 
instances  the  period  is  indeterminate,  the 
allotment  standing  as  made  until  the  com- 
mune itself  determines  that  the  situation 
demands  a  new  allotment.  Sometimes  the 
allotment  is  made  in  groups,  so  that  if  a 
number  of  families  prefer,  they  can  have 
their  land  allotted  to  their  group  in  one 
consignment,  pool  their  horses  and  farm- 
ing implements,  and  so  work  their  ground 
more  efficiently. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  though  the 
duty  of  the  commune  to  allot  the  land  is 
fixed,  and  the  right  of  the  individual  to 
receive  a  share  in  the  communal  land  is 
vested  in  him  without  prejudice,  the  direc- 
tive machinery  is  always  in  the  hands  of 
the  commune.  The  pasture  and  wood- 
lands, the  willow,  marsh  and  peat  lands 
also  are  owned  by  the  commune,  which 
has  the  right  of  allotting  and  governing 
these.  Recently  the  Soviet  Government 
recommended  to  the  communes  that  all 
allotments  in  the  communes  be  made  per- 
manent, thus  giving  the  individual  a  cer- 
tain title  to  the  land,  or  rather  the  right 
of  permanent  occupation — a  recommenda- 
tion dangerously  near  to  recognizing  the 
right  of  private  property  in  land,  and  cer- 
tainly singular,  coming  as  it  did  from  a 
socialistic  government.  So  far  as  I  could 
learn,  not  a  single  commune  had  acted  on 
the  recommendation.  The  peasants  seem 
to  prefer  the  old  communal  form,  which 
has  come  down  to  them  from  their  fore- 
fathers and  has  survived  famine,  pesti- 
lence and  revolution. 

Under  the  method  of  allotment,  it  is 
easily  possible  that  a  man's  land  may  be 
distant  five  or  six  versts,  and,  in  the  larger 
communes,  even  ten  versts  from  his  home. 
This  has  resulted  in  the  devising  of  plans 
whereby  the  occupants  of  adjoining  allot- 
ments of  land  in  the  more  distant  districts 
often  join  together,  pooling  their  horses, 
oxen,  camels  and  farming  implements, 
pooling  their  labor,  going  to  their  distant 
allotments  and  working  together  until  the 
planting  is  completed,  then  joining  forces 
to  harvest  the  crops  later  in  the  season. 

The  scheme  of  allotting  the  lands  has 
of  course  made  the  individual  farm  and 
the  semi-isolated  farm  home,  as  we  know  it 
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in  America,  impossible  in  Russia.  I  did  not 
see  in  all  that  part  of  rural  Russia  which  I 
traversed  a  single  isolated  peasant  home. 
The  homes  of  these  people,  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  communal  agreements,  are 
necessarily  concentrated  in  the  villages. 
There  is  no  right  of  continuous  possession 
which  makes  home  building,  as  we  know 
it,  practicable  or  even  possible,  in  any 
other  place  than  the  peasant  village  or 
communal  centre  from  which  radiates  the 
life  of  the  commune. 

The  Russian  communes  for  many  years 
before  the  revolution  transacted  much  of 
their  business  through  the  co-operative  so- 
cieties, which  were  very  strong  in  Russia, 
having  a  membership  of  about  eighty  mil- 
lions. Through  these  societies  the  Rus- 
sian peasant  marketed  his  surplus  food- 
stuffs, and  through  them  he  purchased  his 
needed  supplies.  The  disastrous  economic 
breakdown  in  Russia  has  greatly  ham- 
pered the  activities  of  these  organizations, 
but  with  the  resumption  of  free  trading 
under  the  new  policy  they  will  again  re- 
sume their  old  place  in  the  life  of  the 
Russian  commune  and  become  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  re- 
public. 

In  addition  to  the  administration  of 
strictly  communal  affairs,  the  commune 
exercises  certain  rights  in  the  government 
of  the  province  and  of  the  Soviet  Re- 
public. Each  commune  selects  a  represen- 
tative to  the  State  or  Provincial  Assembly, 
each  of  which  in  turn  elects  a  representa- 
tive lo  the  All-Russian  Council,  or  Soviet 
Assembly,  The  only  qualification  to  mem- 
bership in  either  body  is  that  the  repre- 
sentative must  be  an  industrial  worker  or 
a  peasant. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  revolution, 
and  during  the  civil  war  which  followed, 
the  Soviet  Government  frequently  inter- 
fered in  the  election  of  local  officials  and 
of  representatives,  recommending  the  se- 
lection of  certain  men  to  these  positions. 
Needless  to  say,  these  recommendations 
were  nearly  always  followed.  This  inter- 
ference, however,  so  far  as  I  could  learn, 
is  no  longer  directly  practiced,  and  the 
communes,  at  least  technically,  are  per- 
mitted to  choose  their  own  representa- 
tives. It  is  obvious,  however,  that  so  long 
as  the  elections  are  by  the  showing  of 
hands  instead  of  by  secret  ballot,  and  so 


long  as  the  "  Che-Ka,"  or  Extraordinary 
Commission,  is  actively  in  existence,  under 
whatever  name  it  masquerades,*  and  re- 
tains unlimited  authority  throughout  the 
provinces,  including  the  power  to  con- 
demn to  death  without  formal  open  trial, 
men  will  hesitate  to  vote  adversely  to  the 
Government  at  Moscow.  Revolutions  may 
come  and  go,  but  Russia  is  still  Russia. 
Many  years  must  elapse  before  it  can  re- 
semble America. 

Certain  other  duties  have  come  to  the 
commune  through  the  revolution.  It 'must 
now  apportion  the  Government  requisi- 
tions, that  is,  the  taxes,  as  we  would  call 
them  in  America.  The  Soviet  Government 
no  longer  goes  into  the  commune  itself  to 
levy  tribute.  It  finds  it  simpler  and  easier 
to  say  that  a  commune  with  a  fixed  num- 
ber of  desiatins  of  land  shall  pay  a  cer- 
tain tax;  this  tax  is  to  be  paid  in  grain, 
live  stock,  butter  and  other  produce.  It 
then  devolves  upon  the  commune  to  assess 
the  burden  as  equitably  as  possible  against 
its  individual  members. 


A  Conservative  Force 

Such  is  the  typical  Russian  commune, 
its  centre  a  primitive  village  numbering 
from  a  few  hundred  to  many  thousand 
''  souls,"  with  its  rough,  unimproved 
streets,  its  unassuming,  often  squalid  peas- 
ant homes,  its  church  and  its  bazaar,  where 
all  the  marketing  is  done  in  Oriental 
fashion.  Each  commune  is  a  unit,  a  mini- 
ature world  unto  itself,  pursuing  the  even 
tenor  of  its  way  with  little  outside  inter- 
ference. Telephones  are  few  and  news- 
papers ever  fewer.  Little  wonder,  then, 
that  changes  in  the  Central  Government 
are  viewed  so  calmly  here. 

In  these  Russian  homes  are  to  be  found 
the  steady,  conservative  forces  of  Russia. 
However  much  the  intellectuals  may  the- 
orize, they  will  never  put  their  theories  to 
the  pragmatic  test  while  80  per  cent,  of 
the  people  live  in  the  communes.  Alex- 
andra Kalloptai  [a  well-known  woman 
member  of  the  Russian  Communist  Party] 
and   her   followers   may   say   as   much   as 


*  The  Che-Ka  was  formally  abolished  en 
Feb.  8,  1922,  by  decree  of  the  All-Russian 
Central  Executive  Comn.ittee,  and  certain  of 
its  vital  powers,  including  suppression  of  coun- 
ter-revolutionary iribvements.  were  transferred 
to  the  Commissariat  of  Internal  Affairs.— Et^itor. 
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they  please  that  "  the  old  form  of  the 
family  is  passing  away — the  Communist 
society  has  no  use  for  it,"  but  the  Russian 
peasant,  like  the  American  farmer,  will  go 
his  way,  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage 
and  rearing  his  family  in  the  good  old- 
fashioned  way.  Similarly,  the  Communist 
Party  may  denounce  the  Church  and  de- 
clare it  to  be  "  the  opiate  of  a  capitalistic 
order  to  keep  the  proletarian  satisfied  with 
his  poor  estate,"  but  the  Russian  peasant, 
who  is  deeply  religious,  will  continue  to 
erect  and  maintain  churches  in  every  com- 
mune in  his  native  land,  and  to  answer 
the  call  of  the  church  bells  each  Sabbath 
morning.  He  will  still  have  the  priests 
baptize  his  children,  solemnize  the  mar- 
riages and  march  in  solemn  procession 
before  the  wagon  that  carries  him  to  his 
last  resting  place.  He  will  have  the  little 
sacred  ikons  in  his  home  and  erect  them 
along  his  highways,  so  that  the  traveler 
may  kneel  before  them  and  receive  a  bless- 
ing as  he  passes  by. 

I  visited  many  of  these  communes;  I 
slept  in  the  homes  of  their  people  and  ate 
at  their  tables.  They  are  a  simple,  kind- 
hearted,  honest  people,  very  much  like  the 
American  farmer  in  many  ways,  and  I 
like  them  much.  Twenty  million  of  them, 
mostly  peasants,  live  in  the  famine-devas- 
tated regions  of  the  Volga  valley.  The 
number  of  communes  represented  by  this 
figure  can  easily  be  estimated,  taking  the 
average  commune  of  2,000  people  as  a 
unit.  Many  of  these  people  have  died 
from  starvation  and  the  diseases  which 
accompany  serious  undernourishment. 
Many  thousands  more  will  perish  before 
the  Volga  people  produce  another  self- 
sustaining  crop,  and  a  big  percentage  of 
these  will  be  innocent  children.  With 
true  Oriental  fatalism  they  accept  it  sto- 
ically. Famine  has  occurred  before,  and 
will  occur  again.  When  food  is  scarce, 
some  in  the  communes  must  perish  in 
order  that  others  may  live.  "  It  is  fate," 
these  patient  Russians  will  tell  you,  and 
they  do  not  complain  because  some  of 
their  neighbors  may  be  a  little  better  pro- 
vided with  food  than  they. 

Russia  and  America 

They  have  but  one  hope,  which  may 
well  be  called  an  abiding  faith,  and  that 


is  in  America.  To  them  big  "  Uncle 
Sam  "  across  the  seas  is  the  greatest  St. 
Nicholas  the  world  has  ever  known.  Uncle 
Sam's  money  is  good,  they  say,  "  his  bank 
always  pays,"  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
they  will  take  his  Federal  Reserve  notes  in 
preference  to  certificates  payable  in  gold. 
And  Uncle  Sam  has  not  deserted  them. 
It  was  a  wonderful  message  filled  with  the 
Christmas  spirit  that  flashed  across  the 
seas  to  the  starving  millions  in  the  Rus- 
sian communes  after  President  Harding 
signed  the  relief  bill  on  Dec.  23,  1921, 
and  carried  life  and  salvation  to  many  a 
Russian  home.  This  money  has  been  spent 
to  relieve  not  only  physical  suffering  but 
actual  starvation.  It  has  meant,  still 
means,  not  merely  comfort  to  these  people, 
but  life  itself,  life  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  helpless,  innocent  children  who 
otherwise  would  perish. 

The  generous  impulses  which  this  magnif- 
icent gift  to  a  starving  people  will  awaken 
in  ourselves,  the  gratifying  national  feel- 
ing we  will  have  because  of  a  good  deed 
well  done,  will  be  worth  more  than  it  has 
cost  us  in  dollars  and  cents.  If  we  re- 
ceived nothing  more  than  the  satisfaction 
of  having  performed  a  duty  to  humanity, 
we  could  account  ourselves  well  paid.  But 
we  are  building  better  than  we  know.  We 
are  again  proving  to  all  the  world  that  in 
America  human  sympathy  outweighs  ma- 
terial achievement,  and  in  the  heart  of  a 
giant  nation,  which  is  about  to  awaken 
from  a  long  sleep,  we  are  planting  seeds 
of  affection,  of  common  understanding, 
that  some  day  will  flourish  and  stand  us 
in  good  stead,  materially  as  well  as  senti- 
mentally or  morally.  Let  there  be  no  mis- 
take about  it:  in  the  not  distant  future  the 
Russian  giant  will  awaken,  throw  off  the 
shackles  of  inefficiency  and,  no  longer 
hampered  by  the  tyranny  of  the  autocrat,- 
will  become  a  driving  force  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world.  His  friendship  and  his  af- 
fection will  not  then  be  despised,  even  by 
so  strong  a  country  as  our  own. 

Many  times  in  the  past  Russia  has  dem- 
onstrated its  friendship  for  the  United 
States.  We  are  now  repaying  that  friend- 
ship in  a  time  of  direst  need.  We  have 
nothing  in  the  way  of  possessions  that  a 
Russian  republic  would  covet.  Like  Amer- 
ica, Russia  need  yet  find  no  outlet  for  her 
increasing     population.     Inherently,     the 
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Russian,  like  the  American,  is  not  a  mili- 
tarist but  a  man  of  peace.  Therefore, 
when  the  real  Russian  republic  comes  into 
being — and  it  will  come  into  being  sooner 
than  many  of  us  realize — the  traditional 
friendship   of  the  two   biggest  nations  in 


the  old  and  new  worlds  will  go  on  unin- 
terrupted. And  it  will  be  in  the  future,  as 
in  the  past,  not  a  friendship  formed  for 
conquest,  but  for  a  mutual  understanding 
and  good  will  that  will  make  only  for 
peace  and  progress. 


NEARLY  SIXTY  MILLIONS  FOR  RUSSIAN  RELIEF    . 

*      TTERBERT  HOOVER,   Chairman  of  the  Mr.  Hoover  continues: 

^^  American   Relief  Administration,   has  Under  the  stipulations  of  our  agreement  with 

presented  to  President  Harding  a  report  of  the  Russian  authorities,  they  have  furnished  all 

the  work  of  the  organization  up  to  July  1,  internal    transportation,   warehouses,    distribution 

,  ..u      •*      f  c  ,.u     r      •      r  ^""  equipment  at  their  own  cost.     Furthermore, 

when  authority  for  use  of  the  Gram  Cor-  ^^e  Relief  Administration  deducts  a  margin  fo^ 

poration    funds    in    relief    of    the    Russian  the  service  of  remitting  food  orders  from  persons 

famine  expired.     The  work  includes  other  in  the  United  States  to  specific  persons  in  Russia. 

countries  of  Europe  aided  under  authority  ^^^  f,"^°""^  ^J^^i^^^^  f^o"i  this  margin  will  ap- 

-  r   /-  rri       .   .   1      f  parently  exceed   the  overhead  of   the  administra- 

ot   an  act  ol   Congress.      Ihe  total  ot  ma-  tion   and   becomes   a   substantial  contribution  to 

terials  handled  is  summarized  as  follows,  the  children's  relief.    Therefore,  no  single  cent  of 

the  figures  representing  short  tons:  administration  or  distribution  cost  has  been  de- 

o  r  o  ducted    irom    Congressional    funds    or    donations 

Ions.  through  this  organization. 

Cereals  for  seed   and   food 666,615  j^  ^^^.^.^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^.^^^^ 

Beans  and  peas  and  special  seeds 9,295  3^,,.^^^    Committee,    as   the   result   of   public   ap- 

Condensed  and  evaporated  milk 55,111  peals,  has   purchased   $415,000   of   supplies   from 

Sugar  15,464  the  A.  R.  A.  and  has  made  some  direct  ship- 
Fats  9,277  ments  to  its  own  distribution  agencies.  Further- 
Cocoa    3,395  more,   the  various   Communist   committees  in   the 

Medical  supplies,  clothing,  sundries ^^,721  United    States    have    secured    public    charity   for 

• supplies   sent    directly   to    the    Soviet    authorities. 

Total    788,878  estimated  by  them  at  about  $fi500,000. 

The  A.  R.  A.  administrative  personnel  at  home 

The  estimated  resources  from   all   quar-  and  abroad  comprise  about  200  Americans  with 

ters   up    to    the    end    of   the    campaign    are  ^^°"'  ^^'^^^  Russians  under  their  direction.  They 

mven  hv  Mr    Hoover  as  follows-  "^^""^  conducting  15,700  kitchens  and  distributing 

given  t)>  Mr.  noover  as  lollows.  stations,  feeding  in  round  numbers  about  3,250,000 
General  funds  of  American  Relief  Ad-                         •  children    and    5,300,000   adults,   a   total    of   about 

ministration,    food   remittances,    sun-  8,550,000    persons.     This    number   will    somewhat 

dry  donations $17,500,000  increase  up  to  harvest. 

Congressional    authorization    for    food  I    am    advised    bv    our    Russian    staff    that    the 

and    seed    (total    available    funds   of  Relief    Administration    is    now    reaching    all    ac- 

U.  S.  Grain  Corporation) 19,300,000  cessible  persons  whose  lives  are  in  jeopardy  and 

Congressional     authorization     of     war  that    the   loss    of    life    directly    due   to    starvation 

supplies,  medical  supplies 4,000,000  ceased  some  time  since,  though  almost  every  one 

American  Red  Cross  medical  supplies.     3,600,000  in  Russia  is  hungry. 

Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee..     2,325,000  x  1      •        a/t      tt  ^  -     y 

Laura  Spelman  Memorial 500,000  ,.  1"  conclusion  Mr.  Hoover  states  his  be- 

Gold  supplied  by  Soviet  Government..   11,433,000  ^^^^  that  the  effort  of  American  relief  ha.*^ 

National  Lutheran  Council 300,000  checked    and   virtually   ended    one   of   the 

Menonite    Central    Committee 200,000  greatest     catastrophes     that     followed     the 

Volga  Relief  Society    ...   200,000  war.     He  says  there  is  a  deep  feelinff  of 

Federal  Council  of  Churches 90,000  ^^^^u,  j     •      iu     _•    j       r  ..u     d 

International  Committee  Y.  M.  C.  A. .         50,000  gratitude  in  the  minds  of  the  Russian  peo- 

pie  and  feels  sure  that  the  results  will  be 

Total  $59,498,000  of   lasting   satisfaction   to   Americans. 


VITAL  FORCES  IN  CHINA 

TODAY 

By  Paul  S.  Reinsch 

United  States  Minister  to  China,   1913-19,   Counselor  to  the 
Chinese  Government  Since  1920 

A  brief  account  of  some,  amazing  changes  that  are  going  on 
beneath  the  troubled  surface  of  Chinese  life — How  the  provinces, 
stung  by  Japanese  aggression^  have  begun  far-reaching  reforms 


MOST  Ameri- 
cans would 
be  surprised 
to  be  told  that,  from 
the  point  of  view  of 
social  organization 
and  order,  China  is 
at  the  present  mo- 
ment one  of  the 
soundest  and  stablest 
countries  in  the 
world.  The  accounts 
of  battles  and  politi- 
cal troubles  which 
have  filled  the  press 
of  late  are  indeed 
disturbing  to  our 
ideas  of  sovereignty 
and  law;  yet,  wheri 
seen  from  the  point 
of  view  of  Chinese 
life,  these  disturb- 
ances are  found  to  be 
superficial  and  by  no 
means  vital.  They  do 
not  reach  down  deep- 
ly into  the  great 
popular  interests  and 
activities.  While  poli- 
ticians are  wrangling, 
the  scores  of  mil- 
lions of  farmers  till  their  soil,  the  mer- 
chants trade,  the  factory  and  guild  work- 
men turn  out  products;  in  general,  com- 
merce and  industry  flourish,  except  in  the 
few  spots  where  temporarily  the  outrages 
of  civil  warfare  are  causing  them  to  suffer. 
The  vast  Chinese  population  has 
hitherto  been  quite  apathetic  to  general 
politics.  The  people  live  close  to  the  soil, 


among  their  clans- 
men, within  the 
reach  of  their  local 
interests,  their  fam- 
ily gatherings,  village 
theatres  and  temple 
festivals;  a  life 
monotonous,  indeed, 
in  its  even  tenor,  yet 
enlivened  with  many 
diversions  and  made 
endurable  by  the 
joy  in  workmanship 
which  still  exists  in 
China.  While  super- 
ficial observers  will 
say  the  people  are 
content  because  they 
do  not  know  any 
better,  those  who 
have  more  knowl- 
edge and  experience 
will  tell  you,  "  Go  to 
the  countryside  and 
the  villages  if  you 
wish  to  see  the  true 
beauty  and  charm  of 
Chinese  life." 

It  is  interesting  to 
inquire  whether  these 
vast  masses,  living 
according  to  their  immemorial  traditions, 
can  be  affected  at  all  by  modern  ideas 
brought  in  from  without.  It  is  easy  to 
overestimate  the  strength  of  any  new 
movement,  because  unaccustomed  action 
or  the  enthusiasm  of  an  eager  mi- 
nority may  attract  disproportionate  atten- 
tion. Yet  if  it  is  a  minority  of  active 
young  men,  bankers,  merchants,  teachers. 
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their  ideas  may  soon  impress  themselves 
upon  the  entire  social  life  of  their  country. 
Any  visitor  to  China  cannot  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  the  many  evidences  of 
movement  and  transformation  among  the 
Chinese  people.  In  Canton  and  Shanghai 
even  the  laborers  have  effected  a  new  form 
of  organization  quite  different  from  that 
of  the  guilds  and  built  upon  the  modern 
idea  of  the  solidarity  of  labor. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Chinese  have  no 
talent  for  organization  in  the  abstract, 
such  as  is  found  in  our  corporations  or 
fiduciary  trusts.  In  their  life  the  direct 
human  relationship  has  always  counted  for 
everything.  Abstract  ideas,  lying  beyond 
duties  and  interests  embodied  in  actual 
human  beings  known  to  each  other,  have 
been  of  little  effect;  and  accordingly  the 
abstract  forms  of  Western  organization  do 
not  readily  take  root  in  China.  They  do 
not  attach  themselves  to  the  moral  strength 
that  resides  in  Chinese  social  relationships. 
It  is  different  with  anything  that  rests 
upon  a  common  human  interest,  such  as 
that  which  binds  labor  together.  The 
Chinese  social  units  that  are  alive  are 
those  of  tradesmen,  of  fellow-provincials, 
of  clansmen,  and  recently  of  the  laborers 
in  the  large  centres  of  population,  who 
are  beginning  to  be  conscious  of  their 
common  human  interest.  But  the  attempt 
to  form  political  parties,  based  on  general 
principles  of  public  action,  has  not  as  yet 
been  successful. 

There  is  in  China  no  carefully  elabo- 
rated plan  of  reform  and  transition  from 
old  to  new,  worked  out  by  Government 
experts  and  handed  down  to  the  people 
for  their  guidance.  But  everywhere 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  men  are  thinking  and  planning  in- 
dependently and  of  their  own  accord. 
This  gives  the  impression  of  confusion — 
like  the  tumultuous  waves  on  the  surface 
of  the  sea — but  the  depths  beneath  are 
quiet  and  normal;  such  currents,  eddies 
and  counter-currents,  in  fact,  evince  the 
presence  of  a  far  greater  force  than  would 
abide  in  a  nicely  canalized  stream. 

Wherever  one  goes  in  China  one  finds  a 
spirit  of  planning  and  of  curiosity  for 
the  new.  Wherever  three  or  four  men 
meet  together  they  discuss  plans  and  pro- 
posals for  enterprises — industrial  and  edu- 


cational. Among  men  of  intellectual  in- 
terests, conversation  drifts  readily  to  the 
relations  of  the  old  life  of  China  and  the 
new  forces  brought  in  by  contact  with  the 
West.  Everything  is  in  germination.  Men 
are  not  taking  the  existing  order  for 
granted,  though  they  adhere  to  its  social 
discipline.  They  are  seeking  for  light 
from  every  possible  source. 

What  is  going  on  in  China  today  differs- 
widely  from  what  happened  in  Japan  a 
generation  or  two  ago.  There,  political 
society  was  closely  organized,  under  the 
leadership  of  certain  clans.  A  few  men 
did  the  planning  and  thinking.  By  de- 
grees certain  elements  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion were  adopted,  but  there  was  no  deep- 
going  influence  or  transformation,  no 
searching  inquiry  into  the  fundamental 
relationships  between  Japanese  and  West- 
ern civilization.  So  the  two  have  con- 
tinued to  run  along  side  by  side  in  distinct, 
unmingling  streams — the  Japanese  social 
morale  and  the  outer  investiture  of  West- 
ern civilization  with  its  machinery  and 
guns.  But  the  spirits  of  East  and  West 
have  not  wrestled  in  the  soul  of  Japan; 
the  effort  has  been  to  keep  that  soul  intact. 
There  has  been  no  transfusion  and  assimi- 
lation. Modernization  has  proceeded  by 
degrees,  and  is  confined  to  the  outer  proc- 
esses of  industrial  and  political  life.  The 
new  spirit  of  life  has  not  prevailed,  except 
that  Japan's  materialistic  tendencies  have 
been  further  reinforced  by  the  industrial 
materialism  borrowed  from  the  West. 

In  China  there  is  no  such  orderly  of- 
ficial procedure  as  has  guided  transition 
from  old  to  new  in  Japan;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  a  whole  nation  of  people 
thinking  out  this  problem  for  themselves. 
Action  is  not  clean  cut  and  systematic  as 
in  an  official  regulation  or  manifesto. 
Wherever  people  gather  they  go  to  work 
in  their  own  way  to  solve  the  problems 
before  them,  as  their  immemorial  civiliza- 
tion is  confronted  with  new  forces  and 
ideas. 

In  the  intellectual  life  of  China  today 
there  are  two  main  tendencies.  Though 
they  sometimes  conflict  and  contradict 
each  other,  they  run  along  on  the  whole 
as  parallel  currents  without  mutual  con- 
flict, even  in  a  way  supplementing  each 
other.  They  are  the  movements  of  Re- 
naissance and  of  Modernization.       Those 
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whose  action  and  thought  belong  rather 
to  the  former  are  at  work  on  a  thorough 
review  of  the  traditional  institutions  and 
practices  of  China,  and  are  aiming  to  bring 
about  the  revival  of  those  elements  which 
seem  most  important  in  the  light  of  the 
Cuture  needs  of  the  nation.  They  strive 
to  inspire  with  new  vitality  the  somewhat 
faded  philosophical  and  moral  system  of 
China,  to  bring  it  into  relation  to  modern 
life  and  to  make  it  respond  to  the  newly 
recognized  needs  of  the  nation. 

The  men  in  the  Modernization  move- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  apply  their  criti- 
cal faculty  to  the  elements  of  the  Western 
civilization.  They  scan  them  with  a  view 
to  meeting  the  needs  of  China.  The  ap- 
plicability of  Western  methods  and  ideals 
to  the  future  life  of  their  great  race  is 
what  primarily  interests  them.  The  fol- 
lowers of  both  movements  are  united  in 
an  underlying  confidence  in  the  national 
genius  of  China.  One  group  emphasizes 
more  specially  the  things  which  China  her- 
self will  contribute  to  the  future  life  of 
her  own  people  and  of  the  world;  the 
other,  those  teachings  of  foreign  expe- 
rience which  axe  adapted  to  Chinese  needs. 

Significant   Reforms 

One  of  the  greatest  reforms  now  being 
attempted  in  China  relates  to  the  Chinese 
language  itself.  I  do  not  here  refer  to 
the  phonetic  writing  of  Chinese,  to  which, 
indeed,  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  being 
devoted,  but  which  is  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stage.  It  would  seem  that  the 
chief  usefulness  of  this  new  notation  will 
be  in  standardizing  the  pronunciation  of 
the  Mandarin  dialect  throughout  China. 
It  has  not  yet  been  found  feasible  entirely 
to  displace  the  old  word  signs  by  the 
simpler  writing.  The  new  notation  is 
run  alongside  the  ancient  script  in  order 
to  indicate  the  right  pronunciation.  Never- 
theless, as  simple  matters  may  indeed  be 
set  forth  in  this  new  writing,  and  as  there 
are  even  already  a  number  of  newspapers 
published  in  it,  it  is  possible  that  it  may 
develop  into  a  useful  literary  instrument. 

The  reform  which  I  had  in  mind  is  the 
one  dealing  with  the  essentials  of  the  lan- 
guage itself,  rather  than  with  the  form 
of  writing.  It  is  the  vernacular  or  con- 
versational style  that  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance,   because    it    represents    a    desirfe 


to  bring  the  Chinese  written  language  into 
close  relationship  with  life,  to  make  it 
expressive  of  the  actual  forces  of  the 
present,  and  to  divest  it  of  that  cold  and 
artificial  formalism  which  inheres  in  the 
classical  tradition.  Starting  with  a  group 
of  young  writers  in  Peking,  the  school 
of  the  modern  conversational  style  has 
already  made  great  headway  in  China,  not 
only  in  the  newspapers  but  in  imaginative 
literature,  in  an  effort  to  bring  artistic 
expression  close  to  life.  This  is  part  of 
the  Renaissance  movement.  As  Dr.  Hu 
Su  and  other  leaders  of  the  movement 
have  emphasized,  there  has  always  been  a 
vernacular  literature  in  China,  running 
along  side  by  side  with  the  formal  classi- 
cal diction  that  enjoys  official  sanction. 
Some  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  Chinese 
imagination,  such  as  the  "  Dream  of  the 
Red  Chamber,"  were  written  in  the  conver- 
sational style.  The  Renaissance  move- 
ment is  building  upon  and  developing 
these  literary  traditions  with  the  purpose 
of  providing  China  with  a  complete  and 
effective  instrument  for  the  expression  of 
all  the  phases  of  her  modern  life  and 
action. 

In  the  field  of  industry  and  education 
the  Modernization  movement  has  the 
greater  scope.  It  is  recognized  that  what 
the  new  China  needs  is  a  mastery  of  the 
sciences  rather  than  the  purely  abstract 
literary  culture  of  the  past.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  the  extent  and  vigor  of  the  new 
educational  movement  in  China.  In  every 
local  community  there  is  an  educational 
society  and  sometimes  several  devoting 
themselves  to  different  aspects  of  the 
work.  These  are  united  in  the  district  and 
provincial  societies,  and  they  all  have  a 
central  national  organization.  Here,  too, 
the  .Chinese  talent  for  organization  mani- 
fests itself.  The  spirit  of  educational 
progress  is  influenced  by  leaders  such  as 
Dr.  Chiang  "Mon-lin  and  Chancellor  Tsai 
Yuen-pei  of  Peking  University.  They  seek 
to  strengthen  Chinese  intellectual  culture 
by  using  Western  methods  without  losing 
the  values  of  Chinese  tradition. 

In  economic  life  there  is  the  same  spirit 
of  spontaneous  organization  among  all 
people  who  are  conscious  of  a  common 
interest.  Chambers  of  Commerce  are  co- 
ordinating the  various  trades  and  branches 
of  commerce.     They,  too,   have  their  na- 
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tional  organization.  The  bankers  of  the 
country  have  united  in  a  national  syndi- 
cate, which  is  the  most  important  single 
development  of  recent  Chinese  economic 
life.  It  implies  a  growing  consciousness 
of  national  unity,  a  desire  to  take  part  in 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  country 
and  a  readiness  to  back  with  financial 
credit   a    responsible    Government. 

Spurred  to  Action  by  Japan 

Even  while  to  the  outward  aspect  every- 
thing in  China  has  been  planless  confu- 
sion, there  has  been  going  on  in  the  last 
few  years  this  spontaneous  organization 
of  national  economic  and  industrial  life. 
This  national  movement  received  its  first 
impetus  when,  during  the  World  War,  the 
former  inroads  of  foreign  aggression  were 
overtopped  by  the  action  of  Japan  in 
Shantung.  Yet,  though  its  original  object 
was  resistance  to  foreign  aggression,  its 
positive  nationalism  also  immediately 
manifested  itself.  It  did  not  waste  its 
energies  in  futile  opposition;  for,  though 
it  sanctioned  and  promoted  the  national 
boycott  through  which  the  resentment  of 
foreign  aggression  most  effectively  ex- 
pressed itself,  yet  its  most  significant  ef- 
forts were  directed  toward  the  strengthen- 
ing of  industrial  and  political  indepen- 
dence. As  a  result,  scores  of  cotton  mills 
sprang  up  in  the  industrial  centres,  whose 
products  took  the  place  of  the  foreign 
fabrics.  In  every  field  the  Chinese  had 
come  to  realize  what  lay  before  them  in 
the  development  of  their  great  natural  re- 
sources— the  reclamation  of  fertile  lands, 
the  exploitation  of  mines  and  the  im- 
provement of  manufacture.  So  it  was  that 
men  everywhere  set  to  planning  new  enter- 
prises, that  land  values  rose  in  the  centres 
of  trade  and  population  with  unprece- 
dented rapidity  and  that  a  spirit  of  prog- 
ress pervaded  the  entire  industrial  life  of 
China. 

All  the  commercial  and  educational 
organizations  which  I  have  been  speaking 
of  are  united  through  a  central  council, 
which  has  its  seat  in  Shanghai.  Thus  all 
the  industrial,  commercial  and  educational 
interests  of  China  have  been  brought  into 
close  relationship  with  each  other  and 
united  in  a  common  effort  in  the  cause 
cf  national  development. 

During  the  Washington  conference  this 


central  organization  of  all  the  popular 
interests  of  China  was  represented  in  our 
capital  by  several  delegates.  They  main- 
tained a  close  touch  with  the  official  dele- 
gates and  with  the  public  at  home,  and 
they  formed  the  main  channel  of  com- 
munication with  the  latter.  At  one  time, 
when  they  received  a  hint  that  the  Peking 
Government,  then  in  sore  need  of  foreign 
support,  might  issue  instructions  to  the 
delegates  at  Washington  tying  their  hands 
in  essential  matters,  they  cabled  imme- 
diately to  Shanghai  a  full  report  of  their 
apprehensions.  On  the  very  next  day 
meetings  of  representative  men  were  held 
throughout  China  and  a  flood  of  telegrams 
poured  in  on  the  Peking  Government,  con- 
demning any  readiness  to  take  a  weak 
stand.  An  organ  had  been  created  by  the 
spontaneous  action  of  the  people,  through 
which  at  any  time  they  could  definitely 
express  their  opinion  and  will  to  their 
Government.  A  very  important  advance 
had  been  made  in  the  effective  organiza- 
tion of  Chinese  public  opinion. 

While  the  struggle  between  the  political 
factions  continued  and  the  Central  Govern- 
ment was  weak,  the  representative  organ- 
izations of  the  people  held  aloof,  waiting 
for  a  .  group  of  leaders  to  emerge  who 
could  build  up  a  new  relationship  of  mu- 
tual helpfulness  between  Government  and 
people.  When  General  Wu  Pei-fu  an- 
nounced his  policy  of  calling  a  Constitu- 
ent Assembly  to  restore  the  unity  of  China 
and  to  finish  the  Constitution,  he  had  in 
mind  the  popular  organization  which  had 
already  been  created,  and  which  can  at 
any  time  designate  representatives  of  the 
popular  interests. 

The  evils  of  Chinese  political  life  in 
the  past  have  been  due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  close  relationship  be- 
tween the  Chinese  people,  organized  ac- 
cording to  their  different  interests  and 
activities,  and  their  Government.  The 
merchants  looked  upon  the  State  and 
politics  as  necessary  evils  which  had  to  be 
borne  like  a  visitation  of  disease.  Accord- 
ingly, political  action  moved  within  a  nar- 
row groove  and  was  not  truly  and  effec- 
tively representative  of  the  body  of  the 
people. 

The  evils  of  Chinese  politics  as  they 
existed  during  the  first  decade  of  the  re- 
public  are   largely   due   to   what   may   be 
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called  the  heritage  of  Yuan  Shih-kai. 
Yuan  Shih-kai  himself  was  entirely  domi- 
nated by  the  older  idea  of  Chinese  politics, 
which  consisted  largely  in  playing  off 
men  against  each  other  and  in  making  use 
of  the  Public  Treasury  and  public  forces 
without  much  distinction  between  private 
ambition  and  State  action.  Yuan  was  in 
most  respects  a  representative  Chinese,  and 
there  was  fitness  in  his  prominence;  but 
when  he  died,  the  Generals  who  had  served 
under  him,  and  who  had  supported  his 
power,  adopted  his  methods  each  within 
his  sphere  of  action  and  influence.  So 
China  became  infested  for  a  while  with  a 
pseudo-feudalism.  The  military  Generals 
governed  the  provinces.  They  entirely 
subordinated  the  civilian  elements  and 
treated  the  local  levies  as  their  personal 
army.  The  resources  of  the  local  Treas- 
ury were  used  in  carrying  out  their  per- 
sonal ambitions. 

Provinces  Lead  in  Reform 

The  Chinese  people  have  been  strug- 
gling to  relieve  themselves  of  this  incubus. 
Even  before  the  movement  of  last  Spring 
the  worst  of  the  militaristic  Governors  had 
been  eliminated — for  instance,  in  the  Prov- 
inces of  Hupeh,  Anhui  and  Shensi.  The 
efforts  of  public  opinion  were  concentrated 
upon  reforming  the  Governments  of  the 
provinces.  The  Provincial  Governments 
have  been  far  more  important  than  the 
Central  Government,  as  they  stand  closer 
to  the  people,  affecting  their  life  more 
directly;  and  they  are  in  turn  more  easily 
influenced  by  them.  The  chief  aim  of  the 
popular  movement  of  the  last  few  years 
has,  therefore,  been  to  build  reform  from 
the  bottom  up  and  to  assure  more  ade- 
quate political  organization  and  action 
first  of  all  in  the  provinces.  After  a  few 
provinces  had  been  cleaned  up,  they  might 
then  unite  in  national  reform. 

Kwangtung  Province  was  particularly 
active  in  pursuing  this  aim,  with  the  re- 
sult that  public  affairs  in  Canton  im- 
proved visibly.  Vices  of  old  standing 
were  suppressed,  and  the  provincial  ad- 
ministration exerted  itself  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  the  people.  Governor 
Chen  Chiung-ming  has  become  a  leading 
figure  in  China  because  of  his  successful 
leadership  in  the  provincial  reforms  of 
Kwangtung.     He   did   not   allow   political 


ambitions,  such  as  the  desire  of  Dr.  Sun 
Yat-sen  to  lead  a  military  expedition 
against  the  northern  provinces,  to  deflect 
him  from  his  policy  of  first  building  up 
his  own  province.  Throughout  China,  the 
action  of  the  Cantonese  was  watched  with 
interest  and  hope;  this  was  to  be  the 
model  province  to  which  Chinese  from 
other  provinces  might  repair  to  learn  how 
government  should  be  carried  on.  Other 
provinces — Shansi,  Hunan,  Chekiang — 
each  in  its  way  followed  a  similar  aim. 

Chinese  society  has  long  vegetated.  That 
has  given  it  the  appearance  of  weakness 
and  decay.  But  it  has  also  kept  close  to 
nature.  So,  when  the  force  of  the  new 
life  asserts  itself  it  freely  takes  its  own 
course  in  any  part  of  China  where  groups 
of  men  combine  to  improve  their  condi- 
tion. There  are  a  great  many  nuclei  and 
centres  of  modern  development  in  China. 
The  importance  of  such  institutions  and 
experiments  far  transcends  the  immediate 
sphere  within  which  they  work.  If  they 
are  successful,  if  they  find  new  roads  to 
useful  and  beneficent  action,  there  are 
many  eager  people  in  other  parts  of  China 
watching  and  ready  to  profit  by  such  ex- 
perience. 

General  Wu  Pei-fu  owes  his  fame  and 
standing  in  China  very  largely  to  the  fact 
that  of  all  prominent  men  he  has  shown 
himself  most  in  sympathy  with  the  aims 
of  the  great  popular  movement.  It  is 
his  desire  that  the  Government  of  China 
shall  become  truly  representative  and  be 
based  upon  the  active  support  of  the  or- 
ganized popular  interests  of  the  nation. 
He  has  applied  the  rule  of  strict  financial 
accountability  in  his  own  military  admin- 
istration, and  desires  to  see  it  applied  in 
the  nation,  knowing  that  only  in  this  way 
can  the  national  credit  rest  upon  the  active 
support  of  public  confidence.  He  wishes 
to  eliminate  the  interference  of  militarism 
in  the  government  of  the  nation  and  the 
provinces.  A  representative  Government 
is  to  be  in  full  control,  and  from  it  the 
military  Generals  are  to  receive  their 
orders  and  directions. 

The  developments  of  this  Summer  have 
brought  to  the  Chinese  people  new  hope 
that  their  nation  may  work  out  its  way  to 
an  effective  organization  of  all  its  activi- 
ties and  forces.  Undoubtedly  a  great 
step   in   advance  has   been   taken   through 
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the  elimination  of  many  of  the  older  mili- 
tarists and  the  added  prominence  of  lead- 
ers who  have  identified  themselves  with 
the  welfare  of  the  people.  There  are  still 
many  difficulties  in  the  way.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  Peking  might  again  exhaust 
itself  in  fruitless  controversies  among  par- 
liamentary factions  and  between  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Administration.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  leaders  who  follow  the  same 
public  aims  may  nevertheless  be  separated 
by  private  considerations  and  ambitions. 
Loyalties  in  China  have  been  based  so 
entirely  on  direct  personal  relationships 
that  there  has  been  no  scope  for  general 
political  notions.  There  is  also  the 
danger  that  foreign  intrigue  may  again 
take  advantage  of  the  unfinished  state  of 
Chinese  political  organization,  and, 
through  encouraging  dissensions,  attempt 
to  maintain  China  in  a  position  of  weak- 
ness and  tutelage. 

But  every  one  in  China  feels  that  a  great 
opportunity  now  exists  for  realizing  some 
of    the    national     hopes     and     ambitions 


which  have  grown  strong  among  the 
Chinese  people  during  the  last  decade. 
The  leaders  have  learned  a  great  deal 
from  experience;  and,  vast  and  compli- 
cated as  their  problems  are,  they  are  show- 
ing a  greater  mastery  of  them  and  less  of 
a  readiness  to  rely  on  loosely  applied 
foreign  analogies  for  the  solution  of  their 
difficulties.  There  is  far  less  talk  of  the 
adoption  of  Western  systems  than  of  the 
development  of  the  inner  forces  and  spon- 
taneous action  of  the  Chinese  people  them- 
selves, organized  in  groups  and  interests 
according  to  their  natural  affiliations  and 
activities.  Never  before  has  a  society  so 
vast  and  ancient  undertaken  so  searching 
a  task  of  self-examination  and  reconstruc- 
tion. 

The  greatest  difficulties  come  from  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  highest  virtues 
of  China's  old  social  system  have  become 
impediments  and  weaknesses  in  the  new 
life.  To  strengthen  the  national  life  with- 
out losing  the  old  morale,  that  is  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Chinese  people. 


THE    CASE    AGAINST    KING    CONSTANTINE 

By  Paul  Demos 


To  the  Editor  of  Current  History: 

IT  will  be  noted  that  Miss  Rose  Standish 
Nichols,  in  her  appeal  in  the  July 
CuRRExNT  History  on  behalf  of  Greek 
royalty,  nowhere  displays  any  signs  of 
knowledge  of  Greek  affairs  previous  to  her 
visit  to  the  King  and  Queen  of  Greece.  I  am 
not,  therefore,  shocked  at  her  ardent  ap- 
peal for  the  recognition  of  Constantine  by 
the  United  States  Government.  What  I 
would  call  attention  to  is  her  condemna- 
tion of  Mr.  Venizelos  as  a  dictator,  as  the 
one  responsible  for  atrocities  at  Smyrna, 
and  one  disliked  by  the  majority  of  the 
Greek  people  and  the  Greek  Army. 

A  New  York  Times  correspondent  wrote 
from  Athens  that  the  "  Greeks  voted  against 
Venizelos  because  they  blamed  him  for  go- 
ing into  Asia  Minor  at  the  request  of  the 
Allies,  and  expected  that  when  King  Con- 
stantine returned  to  power  peace  would 
ensue  and  the  soldiers  return  home  to  their 
families  and  peaceful  pursuits."  Later 
this  correspondent  wrote  that  after  investi- 
gating the  present  feeling  in  Greece  he  be- 
lieved it  was  overwhelmingly  against  Con- 


stantine and  in  favor  of  Venizelos,  and 
that  the  army  and  navy  were  almost  en> 
tirely  in  favor  of  Venizelos. 

A  number  of  the  most  illustrious  Greek 
Deputies  have  been  sentenced  to  three 
years'  imprisonment  for  having  expressed 
their  opinions  in  favor  of  a  republican 
form  of  Government :  and  Miss  Nichols  de- 
sires that  Mr.  Hughes  give  recognition 
to  a  King  who  condemns  to  prison  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  who  are  fighting 
for  a  most  elementary  right — that  of  free- 
dom of  speech! 

I  have  read  in  one  of  the  leading  royal- 
ist dailies  of  Athens  an  urgent  appeal  to 
the  Government  to  organize  the  ""  Phalag- 
hites,"  a  Greek  equivalent  of  the  Italian 
Fascisti,  in  order  to  suppress  the  rising 
tide  of  popular  feeling  against  the  present 
regime.  I  have  also  read  that  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers  is  thinking  of  proclaiming 
martial  law.  Why?  Because  a  revolution 
is  impending,  aiming  at  the  overthrow  of 
Constantine,  who  has  brought  ruin  and 
bankruptcy  upon  Greece. 
127  North  Dearborn  Street^  Chicago,  July  17, 
1922. 
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Rear  Admiral  Chester, 
who  has  been  inter-« 
ested  in  Turlcish  af- 
fairs for  over  twenty 
years,  returned  in  July 
from  Constantinople, 
where  he  went  to  as- 
certain whether  con- 
ditions would  be  suit- 
able in  the  near  future 
for  renewing  work  on 
the  Chester  Project 
(described  in  Current 
History,  March,  1922). 
Rear  Admiral  Chester  is 
one  of  America's  most 
experienced  naval  vet- 
erans. He  was  grad- 
uated from  Annapolis 
in  1863,  and  served  in 
the  Civil  War.  He 
was  one  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  closest 
friends,  and  for  years 
has  been  an  observer 
of  world  affairs.— 
Editor. 
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WHAT  is  the  truth  about  Turkey? 
This  question  is  asked  daily.  I 
went  to  Turkey  to  ascertain  the 
actual  conditions  there,  and  I  have  been 
bombarded  with  such  questions  since  my 
return.  Following  are  some  of  my 
answers : 

There  are  no  prejudices  against  Chris- 
tians in  Turkey,  let  alone  killings  of 
Christians.  Massacres  of  the  pdst  were 
enormously  exaggerated  by  prejudiced 
writers  and  speakers. 

The  harem  has  vanished  out  of  Turkey, 
and  there  are  fewer  men  with  plural  wives 
than  there  are  married  men  with  mistresses 
in  the  United  States. 

There  is  more  honesty  to  the  square  inch 
in  Turkey  than  there  is  to  the  square  yard 
in  most  other  countries  of  the  world. 

Turkey  joined  the  Germans  with  re- 
luctance. After  the  United  States  became 
belligerent  she  would  have  joined  the 
Allies  if  she  could. 

In  the  first  place,  the  wrong  impression 
of  the  Turks  was  spread  because  their  re- 
ligious belief  is  different  from  ours.  That 
and  that  alone  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
prejudice     of     America     (and     much     of 


By  Rear  Admiral  Colby  M.  Chester 

United   States  Navy,   Retired 


The  Turks  depicted  by  an  American 
observer  as  a  moral,  religious,  tol- 
erant, scupulously  honest  race — The 
Armenian  massacres  discounted, 
and  the  deportations  represented  as 
an  act  of  beneficence 


Europe)  against  the  Turk.  The  main  ques- 
tions to  be  asked  about  a  religion  are:  Are 
its  avowed  followers  faithful  to  it?  Does 
it  restrain  those  who  are  faithful  to  it  from 
doing  evil  to  their  fellow-men?  I  am  no 
theologian,  but  this  I  can  say  about  the 
Turk:  He  is  loyal  to  his  faith  to  a  degree 
generally  unknown  among  devotees  of 
other  religions.  His  standards  of  honesty 
are  higher  than  those  of  men  in  many 
other  portions  of  the  world. 

The  Turk  is  an  absolutely  faithful  hus- 
band. This  is  an  interesting  point.  In  the 
so-called  advanced  countries  we  frequently 
learn  of  cases  where  men  who  are  allowed 
one  wife  each  by  law  and  by  religion  have 
in  fact  several  upon  the  side.  If  the  divorce 
news  in  the  daily  press  is  to  be  relied  upon 
a  large  proportion  of  the  men  in  the  United 
States  and  England  who  can  afford  it  have 
additional  companions.  In  Turkey  the  re- 
verse is  true;  all  men  by  religion  and  by 
law  are  allowed  four  wives,  almost  none  in 
fact  have  more  than  one.  One  situation 
is  the  immorality  of  morality;  the  other  is 
the  morality  of  immorality.  Men  of  good 
position  in  Turkey  would  hide  their  heads 
in  shame  and  retire  from  fellowship  with 
their  kind  if  in  their  hearts  they  knew 
such  things  were  true  of  them  as  continual- 
ly are  printed  with  regard  to  domestic 
scandals  in  the  American  and  British  press, 
in  the  French  press  and  Italian  press,  about 
men  of  standing  and  position  in  those  "  en- 
lightened "  countries. 

Today  in  Turkey  £?ny  man  who  actually 
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has  more  than  one  wife  is  scorned.  To 
the  Turk  family  life  and  the  family  rela- 
tionship are  very  sacred.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  Turks  invariably  spend  their  evening 
hours  at  home.  There  is  not  a  hint  of 
what  in  Europe  and  America  is  called 
*'  night  life  "  among  Turkish  men,  young 
or  old,  of  the  better  classes. 

There  is  much  night  life  and  much  vice 
in  Constantinople.  Constantinople  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Allies.  The  vice  is  that 
of  Northern  Europe  transplanted,  and  its 
patrons  are  the  sailors  and  the  soldiers,  the 
travelers  and  business  men  who  have  gone 
to  Turkey  to  maintain  control  or  to  do 
business.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  this:  In  Turkey  every 
man,  by  law  and  by  religion,  must  ade- 
quately support  and  treat  with  kindness 
and  faithful  respect  whomsoever  he  may 
marry,  and,  moreover,  this  he  does. 

Collecting  the  Indemnity 

My  observations  of  Turkey  and  the 
Turks  have  been  made  with  every  oppor- 
tunity to  achieve  accuracy  and  with  a  back- 
ground of  experience.  In  1896  John  Hay, 
then  our  distinguished  American  Secretary 
of  State,  cabled  Lloyd  Griscom,  Charge 
d'Affaires  in  Constantinople,  that  the 
Turks  must  pay  £20,000,  then  about 
$100,000,  indemnity  for  alleged  attacks  on 
missionaries  and  American  church  prop- 
erty. Griscom  wanted  a  battleship  to  come, 
believing  that  if  one  appeared  he  might 
collect.  I  was  then  in  command  of  the 
first  American  battleship  ever  sent  into 
those  waters.  When  the  great  American 
battleship  appeared  at  the  Golden  Horn,  a 
Kemal  Pasha  (not  the  present  head  of  the 
Government  of  Angora,  although  the 
names  are  identical),  was  in  charge,  and 
he  was  very  much  upset.  It  had  not  been 
generally  understood  that  such  vast  mon- 
sters grew  in  the  United  States.  Its  teeth 
looked  bad  to  him.  Kemal  Pasha  wired  to 
the  Sublime  Porte  that  an  American  bat- 
tleship, the  biggest  in  the  world,  with  bare 
teeth,  was  calling. 

Thereupon  the  Russians  (who  had  ships 
there  and  were  covetous  of  Turkey's 
riches)  offered  to  go  in  and  "  stop  "  the 
Americans.  The  Germans,  intensely  jealous 
of  the  Russians,  thus  advised  the  Sublime 
Porte:  "  Keep  the  Russians  out  at  all  costa. 


Pay  the  Americans  the  nasty  little  indem- 
nity they  want,  and-get  rid  of  them." 

"  How  much  do  I  owe  you  ?  "  asked  the 
Sublime  Porte  of  Mr.  Griscom. 

"  Twenty  thousand  pounds,  or  about  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars,"  Griscom  an- 
swered.^ 

"  Oh,  nQt  asmuch  as  that!  " 

"tesj  just  that." 

Finally  we  settled  for  £19,000,  and  since 
then  I  have  been  inteirested  in  and  a  con- 
stant student  of  the  Turks.  The  more  I 
have  known  of  theih  the  better  I  have  liked 
them.  \     '  }. 

The  Real  Turk 

Incidentally,  as  showing  the  real  char- 
acter of  the  Turk,  it  should  be  said  of  the 
so-called  Christian  massacres,  which  have 
been  so  ^exploited  in  this  country,  that  no 
atrocities  worthy  of  note  were  committed 
in  Constantinople  in  1896.  In  the  west- 
ern provinces  of  the  empire,  largely  con- 
trolled by  Albanian  troops,  noted  for 
their  bloodthirsty  instincts,  of  which  the 
ruling  dynasty  took'  full  advantage  in 
carrying  out  its  diabolical  policy,  there 
were  atrocious  acts  committed.  Also  in 
the  east,  the  then  Wild'  nomadic  tribes  of 
the  mountains,  known  as  Kurds,  did  not 
show  special  kindness  toward  their  invet- 
erate fofes,  the  Armenians,  when  ordered 
by  Abdul  Hamid  to  attack  them.  The 
Armenians  were  hated  alike  by  Kurds, 
Christian  Georgians  and  Moslem  Azer- 
baijanians, because  of  their  grasping  pro- 
pensities— their  tendency  to  live  by  the 
sweat  of  their  neighbors'  brows.  The 
charge  that  they  were  maltreated  was  well 
founded.  But  the  "  Constantinople  Guard," 
made  up  mostly  af  true  Osmanli,  refused 
to  carry  out  the  Sultan's  atrocious 
edicts,  and  their  General  openly  de- 
fied his  Majesty  to  unleash  his 
sleuth  hounds  in  the  capital  of  the 
nation.  One  of  the  most  pitiful  sights 
ever  witnessed  was,  I  think,  that  of  this 
noble  soldier,  white  haired  and  emaci- 
ated, when  he  was  released  from  captivity 
by  the  Young  Turks  in  1908  and  brought 
back  to  Constantinople,  which  he  had  suc- 
cessfully defended  twelve  years  before 
against  the  barbarous  intentions  of  his 
chief.  Entering  the  beautiful  Bosporus 
in  a  special  ship  assigned  for  his  accom- 
modation, this  gallant  soldier  was  received 
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HALIDEH    EDIB     HANUM 

Turkey's  most  noted  woman  author  and  poet, 

whose    writings    have     done     much    to    m(ai?e 

polygaany   a   matter   of   scorn   in  the   Moslem 

world. 


by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Musulmans, 
many  of  them  in  tears. 

To  be  sure,  the  1896  program  for  the 
extermination  of  the  Armenians  was  not 
the  last  attempt  of  Abdul  Hamid,  who,  by 
the  way,  according  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle 
and  other  British  subjects,  was  too  long 
maintained  in  power  by  Great  Britain  to 
carry  out  his  nefarious  policies;  for  when 
he  was  on  his  political  deathbed  the  Sultan 
resorted  to  another  campaign  of  murder 
in  order  to  show  the  European  powers  that 
only  by  releasing  him  and  restoring  him 
to  power  could  the  natural  tendency  of  his 
subjects  for  brutality  be  overcome.  In 
spite  of  the  watchful  guard  that  sur- 
rounded him,  he  managed  to  instigate  Hots 
in  the  eastern  provinces,  and  the  so-called 


Adana  massacre  of  1909  was  one  of  the 
results.  That  affair,  however,  was  in  no 
sense  a  massacre  as  the  term  is  known  to 
international  law,  for  the  Armenians  (al- 
ways in  the  majority  in  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  according  to  present-day  accounts) , 
fully  armed,  arose  in  their  might  and 
drove  the  Moslems  from  Adana,  killing 
more  of  them  than  they  lost  by  their  own 
casualties.  This  fact  was  certified  to  be- 
fore the  Director  of  the  Board  of  ForeigA 
Missions  in  Boston,  in  my  presence,  by  a 
woman  missionary  whose  son  had  been  ac- 
cidentally killed  in  the  fight.  In  spite  of 
this  admission,  however,  the  Hymn  of 
Hate,  tuned  to  the  key  of  the. Adana  mas- 
sacres, is  still  being  sung  to  Sunday 
school  children  in  America. 

That  was  the  last  fitful  act  of  an  un- 
constitutional monarch  in  Turkey  in  the 
way  of  maltreating  the  Armenians.  Abdul 
Hamid  was  immediately  deposed  for  this 
intended  cruelty  by  edict  of  the  Shiek-ul- 
Islam,  supported  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  Turks.  Wondrous  to  relate, 
however,  on  the  very  day  that  he  was 
shorn  of  his  power  for  evil,  there  were 
received  in  Constantinople  copies  of  The 
London  Times  containing  a  protest,  signed 
by  the  British  Ambassador  at  the  Porte, 
against  the  Sultan's  deposition. 

Since  1909  Turkey  has  been  practically 
at  war,  due  to  machinations  of  the  powers 
that  be  in  Europe,  and  heinous  offenses 
committed  against  any  body  in  Turkey 
have  been  "  war  atrocities,"  such  as  are 
common  to  all  belligerents. 

The  Chester  Concessions 

Since  that  episode  I  have  visited  Turkey 
a  number  of  times.  In  the  course  of  these 
visits,  including  the  journey  just  completed, 
I  studied  the  land  from  end  to  end.  My 
recent  stay  at  Constantinople  was  in  con- 
nection with  the  enterprise  now  internation- 
ally known  as  the  "  Chester  Project."  This 
includes  the  construction  of  1,200  miles  of 
railroad  in  Turkey,  to  extend  from  Alex- 
andretta  Bay  to  the  Persian  border,  and 
the  development  and  operation  of  oil  fields 
estimated  to  be  capable  of  producing  more 
than  a  billion  barrels  of  crude  petroleum. 
The  Chester  claims  are  the  oldest  in  the 
Mesopotamian  field,  by  a  number  of  years 
antedating   those    of   the    British    and    the 
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Germans,  which  have  been  so  generally  ac- 
claimed as  marvelously  rich.  These  claims 
accrued  to  the  Chesters  as  a  result  of  our 
pioneer  activities  in  seeking  to  induce 
American  industries  to  extend  their  activi- 
ties to  the  rich  Turkish  field.  As  a  result 
of  my  belief  in  Turkey  growing  from  a 
knowledge  built  up  during  many  years'  ex- 
perience, the  group  with  which  I  am  asso- 
ciated was  offered  large  concessions. 

In  1911  the  Turkish  National  Assembly 
voted  for  the  construction  of  the  railway  I 
have  mentioned,  the  concession  including 
mineral  and  oil  privileges  extending  twenty 
kilometers  on  both  sides  of  the  right  of 
way.  These  include  the  great  oil  fields 
both  of  Mesopotamia  and  of  Mosul.  This 
road  we  shall  build  when  conditions  war- 
rant. They  have  not  warranted  as  yet,  and 
the  oil  fields  occupy  our  principal  atten- 
tion. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Italian-Turkish  war 
at  first  prevented  the  beginning  of  our 
railroad-building  operations.  After  this 
war  ended,  a  succession  of  other  conflicts, 
including  the  World  War,  made  it  neces- 
sary to  postpone  repeatedly  the  starting  of 
our  work.  Finally,  through  my  son.  Com- 
mander Arthur  Chester,  who  has  been  for 
some  years  in  Constantinople  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha,  chief  of 
the  Government  of  Anatolia,  which  is  nom- 
inally independent  of  Turkey  proper  and 
has  its  capital  at  Angora,  renewed  to  me 


his  invitation  to  start  the  great  constructive 
enterprise. 

I  took  my  family  with  me  when  I  went 
over  to  review  the  situation,  for  we  who 
know  the  facts  have  no  worries  about  the 
safety  of  the  traveler  in  Turkey.  There 
are  many  sections  of  the  world  much  closer 
to  New  York  where  a  tourist  runs  a  greater 
risk.  The  children  of  my  son  go  to  school 
at  the  American  College  in  Constantinople, 
where,  although  allied  control  is  respon- 
sible for  some  disorder,  owing  to  the  large 
changing  population  of  foreign  seamen  and 
adventurers  (not  to  forget  adventuresses), 
life  among  the  Turks  is  calm  and  prac- 
tically free  from  law-breaking.  Even  with 
the  sometimes  drunken  sailors  of  the  allied 
ships,  often  on  shore  and  carousing  in  the 
dives  promoted  mostly  by  shrewd  Russian 
refugees,  there  is  no  more  disorder  than  in 
New  York. 

Returning,  I  feel  that  I  have  come  from 
the  most  wonderful  country  in  the  world, 
the  country  which  offers  the  greatest  op- 
portunities to  the  American  business  man. 
The  Turks  need  almost  everything  which 
America  can  wish  to  sell  to  them,  and 
they  are  the  best  of  people  to  deal  with. 
The  Turkish  business  man  never  violates 
his  word.     If  he  is  buying  from  you  arid 


General  view  of  the  Turkish  quarter 
of  Smyrna,  the  city  for  control  of 
which  the  Greeks  and  Turks  are  .still 
facing  each  other  with  hostile  armies. 
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This  photiograplh  of  the  meeting'  for 
prayer  at  Ang-ora  after  the  battle  of 
Sakaria  g'ives  an  idea  of  the  forces 
back  of  the  Turkish  Nationalist  move- 
ment. Boys  and  old  men,  retired  Gen- 
erals and  naval  Captains  too  old  to 
serve  at  the  front,  have  here  removed 
their  shoes  to  pray  for  success  ag-ainst 
the     Greeks. 


declares  that  he  will  pay  upon  a  certain 
date,  you  will  get  your  money  on  that 
day;  if  he  is  selling  to  you  and  declares  his 
goods  to  be  of  a  certain  quality,  then  they 
are  of  that  quality. 

The  Turk,  contrary  to  the  general  im- 
pression, is  a  tolerant  man,  not  only  will- 
ing but  extremely  anxious  that  others 
should  do  as  they  please  in  religion,  as  in 
other  things.  Naturally,  however,  he  does 
not  wish  to  have  his  own  habits  of  religion 
or  of  daily  life  interfered  with  by  out- 
siders. My  religion  differs  from  the 
Turk's,  but  I  respect  his  great  fidelity  to 
his,  and,  no  matter  what  may  be  declared 


to  the  contrary,  he  respects  my  own  fidelity 
to  mine  and  that  of  others  to  the  faith  they 
may  espouse. 

The  Turk  Maligned 

The  Turk  has  been  and  is  the  most  mis- 
represented person  in  the  world.  I  know 
some  of  the  falsehoods  which  have  been 
and  are  being  circulated  in  America.  They 
amaze  me. 

I  was  in  Constantinople  in  1911  when 
the  first  election  was  held.  The  Turks 
made  a  festival  of  it,  and  wagons,  in 
every  one  of  which  were  a  certain  number 
of  pretty  little  girls  in  white,  were  driven 
around  to  take  the  ballots.  On  these 
wagons  rode  also  the  Christian  mission- 
aries who  were  there.  In  the  meantime  the 
people  of  America  and  European  countries 
were  being  fed  with  tales  of  anti-Christian 
riots  in  Constantinople.     These  were  sup- 
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posed  to  be  even  then  in  progress.  Learn- 
ing of  this,  I  was  disgusted  with  the  anti- 
Turkish  propagandists. 

I  know  that  what  I  say  will  be  astonish- 
ing to  most  Americans.  I  myself  should 
be  astonished  by  such  reports  if  I  knew 
nothing  about  Turkey  except  such  things 
as  I  have  read  in  newspapers  published  in 
America  and  Europe,  and  inspired — al- 
though the  newspapers  have  not  under- 
stood this — by  the  enemies  of  Turkey.  One 
reason  why  these  misrepresentations  per- 
sist is  that  Turkey  never  has  felt  it  worth 
while  to  organize  any  agency  to  state  her 
case  abroad. 

There  have  been  riots,  now  and  then, 
when  local  Turks  have  felt  that  their  rights 
have  been  outraged  by  outsiders.  It  seems 
to  me  that  once  or  twice  I  have  read  some- 
thing about  riots  in  America  in  circum- 
stances of  like  sort,  although  of  differing 
detail.  Speaking  generally,  the  Turks  are 
far  more  patient  than  Americans  would  be. 

Armenian  massacres  by  the  Turks  have 
been  almost  entirely  unknown  since  con- 
stitutional government  was  proclaimed  in 
1908;  or,  at  least,  since  the  head  of  the 
iYoung  Turk  Party  caused  twenty  Ottoman 
officers  to  be  put  to  death  for  permitting 
acts  of  cruelty  against  the  Armenians  in 
1915. 

The  worst  "  outrage  "  ever  perpetrated 


by  the  Turks  on  the  Armenians  occurred 
in  1915.  The  wholesale  deportations  of 
that  period  were  brought  about  by  Turkish 
fear  that  the  procedure  of  this  alien  popu- 
lation, if  left  to  continue  without  inter- 
ruption, would  get  the  agitators  into  real 
trouble;  the  Turks  wished  no  such  episode, 
though,  naturally,  they  disliked  Armenian 
interference  with  Turkey's  operation  of  her 
own  affairs,  political,  religious  and  domes- 
tic. So  the  Armenians  were  moved  from 
the  inhospitable  regions  where  they  were 
not  welcome  and  could  not  actually  pros- 
per, to  the  most  delightful  and  fertile  part 
of  Syria. 

Those  from  the  mountains  were  taken 
into  Mesopotamia,  where  the  climate  is  as 
benign  as  in  Florida  and  California, 
whither  New  York  millionaires  journey 
every  year  for  health  and  recreation.  Al! 
this  was  done  at  great  expense  of  money 
and  effort,  and  the  general  outside  report 
was  that  all,  or  at  least  many,  had  been 
murdered. 

It  seems  almost  a  pity  to  upset  the  good 
old  myth  of  Turkish  viciousness  and  ter- 


Partial  view  of  Ang-ora,  the  modest 
town  which  has  displaced  Constanti- 
nople as  the  capital  of  Turkey,  beini: 
the  seat  of  the  Nationalist  Govern- 
ment, of  which  Mustapha  Kemal 
Pasha  is  one  of  the  leaders 
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Afiun-Karahissar,  one  of  the  strong- 
holds in  Asia  Minor,  which  has  seen 
some  of  the  'most  desperate  fighting  in 
the  present  war  between  the  Greeks 
and     Turks. 


ribleness,  but  in  the  interest  of  accuracy 
I  find  myself  constrained  to  do  so,  al- 
though it  makes  me  feel  a  bit  like  one  who 
is  compelled  to  tell  a  child  that  Jack  the 
Giant  Killer  really  found  no  monstrous 
men  to  slay. 

In  due  course  of  time  the  deportees,  en- 
tirely  unmassacred  and  fat  and  prosperous, 
returned  (if  they  wished  so  to  do),  and  an 
English  prisoner  of  war  who  was  in  one 
of  the  vacated  towns  after  it  had  been  re- 
populated  told  me  that  he  found  it  filled 
with  these  astonishing  living  ghosts. 

Another  thing  which  I  would  wish  to 
say  is  that  the  Turks  have  been  a  great 
restraining  influence  upon  the  spread  of 
Bolshevism.  The  Bolsheviki  tried  to  win 
Kemal  Pasha,  and  for  a  time  declared 
that  they  had  done  so,  but  eventually  he 
was  read  out  of  the  Third  International 
because  he  had  declared  in  favor  of  the 
old  forms  of  government.  He  has  done 
everything  he  could  to  keep  the  Bolsheviki 
and  all  their  works  out  of  Anatolia. 


The  relations  between  Kemal  in  Ana- 
tolia and  the  Sublime  Porte  in  Turkey,  al- 
though the  two  are  administratively  sep- 
arated, are  friendly  and  co-operative.  The 
two  groups  of  Turks  are  playing  a  strategic 
game,  and  doing  it  with  skill.  They  let 
the  Greeks  dash  their  heads  against  stone 
walls. 

Today,  although  there  are  many  ways  in 
which  falsehood  can  be  circulated  about 
Turkey,  there  is  no  way  that  I  know  of, 
save  through  the  "  word  of  mouth  "  of  a 
few  men  who,  like  myself,  have  gone  to 
Turkey  and  therefore  know  the  facts,  of 
getting  the  truth  out  of  Turkey.  The  Turks 
ever  have  been  curiously  indifferent  with 
regard  to  what  the  outside  world  has 
thought  of  them,  or  else  have  been  unable 
to  discover  how  to  tell  their  story.  Tur- 
key's enemies  are  unwilling  that  the  actual 
truth  should  become  generally  known. 
They  don't  want  any  outsider  to  go  into 
Anatolia,  and  few  get  there.  I  didn't  get 
up  there,  but  I  hope  to  on  some  future 
trip.     My  son  has  been  there. 

It  is  an  interesting  experiment  which 
Kemal  Pasha  is  working  out  there.  He  is 
a  Turkish  George  Washington,  and  it  is 
no  irreverence  to  the  Father  of  Our  Coun- 
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try  to  make  this  comparison.  Kemal  Pasha 
is  a  great  man. 

The  situation  as  it  stands  in  Turkey,  es- 
pecially in  regard  to  Kemal  and  his  rela- 
tionships with  Turkey  proper,  is  merely  the 
result  of  the  determination  on  the  part  of 
Turks  that  they  want  no  more  of  govern- 
ment by  European  political  and  com- 
mercial  intrigue. 

America's  Opportunity 

I  wish  I  could  express  the  eagerness  with 
which  Turkey  and  Kemal  are  both  looking 
toward  America,  hoping  that  some  friendly 
move  of  business  men  (for  their  own 
profit)  may  be  made  from  here.  All  that 
is  asked  is  a  square  deal,  business  done  in 
such  a  way  that  the  Turk  in  its  trans- 
action need  not  risk  his  birthright.  I  have 
heard  it  said  a  hundred  times  in  Turkey, 
and  by  men  who  count: 

"  The  Americans  are  the  only  powerful 
people  in  the  world  who  are  not  seeking 
a  political  advantage  to  the  detriment  of 
Turkey.  We  have  had  many  bitter  years 
of  exploitation  by  the  Europeans.  We  want 
Americans  to  come  here.  We  want  to  do 
business  with  them." 

The  Turk  has  but  one  real  qualification 
as  a  business  man — his  invariable  honesty. 
In  general,  a  Turk  would  rather  starve  in 
one  of  the  Government  services  than  make 
money  in  business.  It  is  this  which  ex- 
plains why  the  Turks  not  only  have  al- 
lowed but  have  invited  outside  business 
men  of  the  more  industrious  races  to  come 
and  run  their  commercial  enterprises  and 
their  banks.  Thus  the  large  Greek  and 
Armenian  populations  in  Turkey  are  ac- 
counted for.  They  control  nearly  every 
branch  of  Turkish  public  works  and  nearly 
every  industrial  establishment. 

The  Turks  have  some  strange  notions — 
strange  to  us,  I  mean.  Before  the  war 
they  would  not  accept  interest  from 
European  banks  in  which  they  kept  ac- 
counts. "No,"  they  declared;  "you  take 
our  money  on  deposit  and  preserve  it 
safely  for  us,  returning  it  to  us  upon  our 
order.  It  is  a  great  service  to  us.  We 
ought  to  pay  you  for  this  service.  We 
cannot  accept  the  interest  you  offer!  " 
This  is  but  one  sample  of  the  Turk's  en- 
tirely non-commercial  attitude  of  mind. 
Although  I  have  been  much  in  Turkey  I 
never  have  met  a  crooked  Turk.      But  I 


have  met  many  Turkish  subjects  of  various 
alien  bloods  who  would  take  anything 
not  looked  upon  or  nailed  down,  irrespec- 
tive of  its  rightful  ownership. 

Out  of  Turkey,  if  it  would,  the  United 
States  could  make  a  splendid  customer.  I 
have   said   that   she   needs  everything.      I 


REOUF    BEY 

New  Prime  Minister  of  the  Cabinet  elected  by 
the   Nationa-1   Assembly  at  Angora,  of  which 
he    was    formerly    Vice    President.      He    suc- 
ceeds Feizi  Pasha 


am  a  sailor  and  could  not  compile  a  list  of 
things  which  she  would  wish  to  buy  from 
us,  but  almost  any  comprehensive  list  of 
articles  fitted  to  such  a  climate  as  she  has 
would  do.  I  know  that  she  needs  farm  im- 
plements and  American  canned  goods.  But, 
more  than  these,  she  needs  railways,  tele- 
graphs and  telephones  and  electric  instal- 
lations generally.  For  these,  if  we  supply 
them,  we  shall  need  to  furnish  not  only  the 
material  but  the  skill  in  building.  If  Amer- 
icans ever  go  there  they  will  have  no  need 
to  worry  with  regard  to  the  rigid  honesty 
of  their  Turkish  customers. 
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The  Turks  are  not  only  honest,  but  they 
are  pathetically  independent.  I  know  one 
man — Hallil  Bey — who  wished  to  get  his 
daughter  into  the  American  school,  but, 
although  he  was  of  prominence  in  the 
Government,  he  had  no  money.  This  ap- 
pealed to  me,  and  I  went  to  the  school  and 
got  a  scholarship  for  the  young  girl.  So 
far,  so  good.  But  when  I  came  to  think 
out  just  how  I  could  offer  it  to  Hallil  Bey 


without  an  injury  to  his  pride  or  without 
incurring  suspicion  of  my  motives,  I  found 
myself  quite  helpless.  I  was  arranging 
for  concessions.  It  was  impossible  to  offer 
him  the  scholarship  without  some  one  say- 
ing that  it  was  a  bribe.  I  never  found  the 
way.  The  schokirship  never  has  been  of- 
fered, and  the  girl  has  grown  up  without 
the  coveted  education.  In  such  things  the; 
Turk  is  infinitely  punctilious. 
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COPY  OF  THE  FIRST  OT'FlClAL  RAILWAY   MAP    ISSUED    BY    THE    ANGORA    GOVERN- 
MENT,: SHOWING    ITS  PLANS  FOR  DEVELOPING  THE  RAIL  SYSTEM  OF  ASIA  MINOR 


THE  map  which  accompanies  this  article 
is  the  first  that  has  been  issued  by 
the  Turkish  Nationalist  Government 
at  Angora,  setting  forth  its  plans  of  rail- 
road construction  in  the  remnant  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  In  the  confused  politi- 
cal situation  which  prevails  at  present 
throughout  the  Near  East,  these  railroad 
plans  are  subordinated  to  the  execution  of 
the  National  Pact,  which  embodies  the  Na- 
tionalist program  for  the  recovery  of 
Smyrna,  Constantinople  and  Thrace  and 
for  the  recognition  in  the  West  of  the  ab- 
rogation of  the  Capitulations.  In  this  re- 
spect Angora's  railroad  plans  share  the 
position  of  all  its  other  internal  policies. 
Thev  are  all  subordinated  to  the  National 
Pact. 

These  railroad  plans,  however,  have  thus 
far  been  taken  seriously  by  at  least  one 


American  firm,  whose  representative  has 
visited  Angora  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
an  option  on  one  of  the  lines  depicted  on 
the  map.  His  visit  elicited  a  statement 
from  the  Angora  authorities  respecting 
the  conditions  on  which  it  proposed  to 
grant  concessions.  This  statement  will 
doubtless  serve  as  the  basis  of  further  ne- 
gotiations, but  it  seems  already  clear  that 
the  Angora  Government  will  insist  on  the 
participation  of  Turkish  capital  up  to  51 
per  cent,  in  any  companies  formed  for 
the  development  of  its  concessions.  One 
of  the  principal  clauses  of  the  National 
Pact  stipulates  the  preservation  of  the 
Government's  complete  internal  sovereign- 
ty, and  the  experience  of  the  old  Ottoman 
Government  with  foreign  concessions  has 
apparently  not  been  lost  on  the  new  Na- 
tionalist Government. 
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The  Angora  authorities  have  repeatedly 
stated  their  eagerness  for  the  participation 
of  American  capital  in  the  development  of 
Asia  Minor,  believing  that  no  European 
country  is  financially  able  to  meet  their 
needs,  and  holding  also  to  the  hope  that 
American  financial  interests  in  Turkey's 
well-being  would  prove  to  be  of  political 
help.  Thus  far,  however,  there  is  some 
uncertainty  among  American  business  men 
at  Constantinople  as  to  how  far  the  secret 
clauses  of  the  Franco-Turkish  Treaty  of 
Oct.  20,  1921,  tie  the  hands  of  the  Angora 
Government  respecting  concessions  to  for- 
eign capitalists.  Asia  Minor  is  one  of  the 
richest  undeveloped  areas  now  remaining 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  a  fact  which, 
American  circles  in  Constantinople  be- 
lieve, could  hardly  have  been  lost  sight 
of  in  the  negotiation  of  the  Franco-Turk- 
ish Treaty. 

A  further  factor  in  American  ap- 
proaches to  Angora  is  necessarily  a  dispo- 
sition to  wait  upon  events.  The  stability 
of  the  Angora  Government  is  generally  ac- 
cepted at  Constantinople,  but,  although  a 
good  deal  of  ground  can  be  broken  in 
advance,  the  actual  sowing  of  American 
dollars  in  Asia  Minor  is  apt  to  wait  until 
the  sun  breaks  through  the  clouds.  The 
feeling  at  Constantinople  is,  in  brief,  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  harvest  as 
soon  as  it  is  known  that  a  period  of  sun- 
shine is  ahead. 

In  some  degree  American  interest  at 
Constantinople  in  the  economic  plans  of 
the  Angora  Government  is  reminiscent  of 
the  Chester  project.  This  American  scheme 
for  the  development  of  the  old  Ottoman 
Empire  was  rejected  by  the  Ottoman  Par- 
liament before  the  war,  a  rejection  which 
is  ascribed  by  the  Angora  authorities,  and 
probably  truly,  to  foreign  influences.  An- 
gora's leaders  say  that  a  new  Chester  proj- 
ect, adapted  to  the  changed  political  con- 
ditions of  today,  would  be  accepted  with 
only  one  proviso,  namely,  that  it  be  con- 
ducted as  a  strictly  commercial  under- 
taking and  not  as  a  new  manoeuvre  on  the 
part  of  American  Armenianism.  Certainly, 
in  the  present  appalling  condition  of  Asia 
Minor,  there  is  ample  scope  for  the  widest 
range  of  commercial  development,  and  it 
is  not  impossible  that  further  American 
conversations  with  Angora  will  widen  the 


scope  of  American  interests  in  Asia  Minor 
— as  soon  as  peace  comes  to  the  Near 
East. 

The  lines  which  the  Turkish  Nationalist 
authorities  project  in  the  accompanying 
map  will  be  seen  to  fall  into  two  classes — 
east-and-west  lines  and  north-and-south 
lines.  Both  make  ample  use  of  the  Bag- 
dad Railway,  the  only  existing  long-dis- 
tance railway  in  the  country.  At  present 
this  railway  is  being  operated  by  the  Ana- 
.  tolian  Railway  Company,  formerly  a  Ger- 
man concern  financed  by  the  Deutsche 
Bank,  from  the  Raidar  Pasha  Station,  op- 
posite Constantinople,  only  as  far  into  the 
interior  as  Adabazar.  The  Greeks  are  in 
occupation  of  it  from  Eski-Shehr  to  Afiun- 
Karahissar,  and  the  Turkish  Nationalist 
military  authorities  are  operating  it  from 
a  point  east  of  Afiun  to  Yenidje,  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Adana.  Throughout  the 
rest  of  its  length  to  Ras-el-Ain,  including 
the  Adana-Mersina  branch,  the  French  are 
operating  it  under  the  terms  of  the  Franco- 
Turkish  arrangement  of  Oct.  20,  1921. 
The  existing  railroads  in  the  hinterland  of 
Smyrna  are  of  course  being  operated  at 
present  by  the  Greek  Army. 

The  east-and-west  group  of  lines,  which 
the  Angora  Government  is  projecting,  are 
esteemed  the  more  urgent,  particularly  the 
extension  of  the  Eski-Shehr-Angora  line  to 
Erzerum,  where  eventually  it  is  to  link  up 
with  the  Russian  transcaucasian  system. 
This  Eski-Shehr-Angora  line  was  origi- 
nally to  have  been  the  main  line  of  the 
Bagdad  Railway  and  to  have  run  through 
Sivas,  Harput  and  Diarbekr  to  Mosul, 
whence  it  was  to  have  dropped  down  to 
Bagdad.  Russian  objections,  however, 
caused  this  route,  which  had  already  been 
made  the  subject  of  an  Ottoman  conces- 
sion, to  be  abandoned  for  the  southerly 
route  via  Adana,  and  the  Eski-Shehr-An- 
gora line  became  a  feeder  to  the  main 
Bagdad  line.  The  Angora  authorities  now 
propose  to  continue  it  to  Erzerum,  Russian 
objections  having  been  eliminated  with  the 
old  Russian  Government  which  held  them. 

The  total  distance  of  this  line,  which 
would  traverse  a  good  deal  of  rather  dif- 
ficult country,  would  be  615  miles.  Be- 
tween Angora  and  Yahshi-Han,  a  distance 
of  54  miles,  a  Decauville  line  is  already 
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operating.  For  the  first  85  miles  of  the 
line  the  grading  is  done  and  standard- 
gauge  bridges  are  in,  and  for  46  miles 
further  the  grading  only  is  completed. 
The  line  would  cross  the  Kizil-Irmak  and 
the  Euphrates  and  would  reach  an  altitude 
of  6,800  feet  above  the  sea  at  Erzerum. 
From  its  projected  terminus  there  a  line 
is  already  in  existence  connecting  Erzerum 
with  the  Russian  lines  of  Transcaucasia.  It 
was  built  during  the  Russian  advance  in 
1915-16,  but  today  probably  consists  of  no 
more  than  twin  streaks  of  rust,  and  a  good 
deal  of  work  would  have  to  be  done  on 
it  before  the  Anatolian  and  transcaucasian 
systems  could  be  considered  as  linked  up. 
The  Anatolian  standard  gauge  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  United  States — 4  feet  8I/2 
inches— while  the  Russian  transcaucasian 
lines  are  built  to  a  five-foot  gauge. 

The  other  projected  east-and-west  line, 
that  from  Adabazar  via  Mersivan  and  Bai- 
burt  to  Erzerum,  is  not  regarded  by  the 
Angora  authorities  as  of  immediate  urg- 
ency. After  the  Angora-Erzerum  line  the 
Nationalists  regard  the  Samsun-Sivas-Ras- 
el-Ain  line  as  the  most  urgent.  This  would 
consist  of  a  northern  branch  from  Samsun 
to  Karghyn  on  the  Angora-Erzerum  line, 
and  a  southern  branch  from  Chalti,  via 
Harput  and  Diarbekr,  to  the  Bagdad  Rail- 


way at  Ras-el-Ain.  The  first  twenty  miles 
of  the  Samsun-Karghyn  branch  are  al- 
ready leveled,  having  been  completed  be- 
fore Russia's  veto  on  the  northerly  con- 
cession for  the  Bagdad  Railway  put  an' 
end  to  railroad  construction  in  the  north 
of  Asia  Minor.  This  branch  contemplates 
some  of  the  most  difficult  railroading  in 
the  country,  rising  from  the  sea  level  of 
Samsun  to  a  height  of  4,000  feet  before  it 
descends  to  connect  at  Karghyn  with  the 
Angora-Erzerum  line.  Samsun  is,  of 
course,  the  great  tobacco  town  where  there 
are  already  important  American  interests, 
and  a  harbor  project  is  expected  to  go 
with  the  concession  for  this  line. 

Another  branch  of  the  Angora-Erzerum 
line  on  which  the  Angora  authorities  lay 
stress  is  that  from  Hadji  Shefati  via  Kai- 
sariye  to  Eregli  on  the  Bagdad  line.  This 
is  to  be  thought  of  in  connection  with  the 
projected  line  from  the  Bagdad  line  to 
Alexandretta,  whose  future  is  at  present  a 
subject  of  discussion  between  the  Angora 
authorities  and  the  French  at  Beirut. 

These  lines  are  the  nucleus  of  Angora's 
railroad  program — a  main  Angora-Erze- 
rum line,  dropping  branch  lines  to  Alex- 
andretta via  Eregli  and  to  Ras-el-Ain  via 
Diarbekr,  and  lifting  a  branch  via  Mersi- 
van to  Samsun  on  the  Black  Sea. 


THE  COCAINE  TRAFFIC  IN  INDIA 


T  N  spite  of  the  greatest  vigilance  at  Bom- 
bay and  other  Indian  ports,  writes  a 
Bombay  correspondent  to  The  London 
Times,  a  large  quantity  of  cocaine  is  smug- 
gled into  the  country  every  year.  Before 
the  war  foreign  sailors  were  used  as  the 
intermediaries  for  carrying  the  drug,  which 
emanated  from  a  well-known  German  firm. 
During  the  war  the  Japanese  seized  this 
traffic,  and  much  Japanese  cocaine  was 
smuggled  in  through  Japanese  and  Chinese 
sailors.  Now  the  German  drug,  which  is 
preferred  because  of  its  strength,  has  reap- 
peared. 

From  the  ports  it  finds  its  way  to 
Delhi  and  other  large  Indian  centres, 
and  the  provincial  excise  reports  testify  to 
the  increase  of  the  cocaine  habit  through- 
out the  country.  The  trade  is  extremely 
lucrative.    During  the  war  the  drug  sold  as 


high  as  450  rupees  ($150)  an  ounce. 
Little  wonder  that  the  traffic  thrives,  and 
that  the  criminal  vendors  have  found  it 
profitable  to  pay  a  detective  service  of 
their  own  to  watch  the  police  and  excise 
officers,  and  to  give  the  warning  of  any 
projected  raid.  The  penalties,  especially 
in  Bombay,  are  extremely  severe — impris- 
onment for  one  year  or  a  fine  up  to  2,000 
rupees  ($1,165).  The  Bombay  correspon- 
dent intimates  that  the  Indian  Government 
has  not  received  the  help  from  Great  Brit- 
ain and  other  countries  to  which  it  is  enti- 
tled, and  declares  that  until  an  interna- 
tional agreement  is  entered  into,  the  strug- 
gle against  the  pernicious  abuse  of  this 
drug  will  be  in  vain  in  India.  The  League 
of  Nations  has  long  had  the  matter  under 
consideration,  but  thus  far  nothing  defi- 
nite has  been  accomplished. 


WHAT  TURKISH  DEPORTATIONS 

MEAN 

Memorandum  of  Dr,  Mark  H,  Ward^  Director  of  the  Near 
East  Relief  American  Hospital  at  Harput,  on  deportations 
of  Greeks — Thousands  deliberately  sent  forth  to  die 


THIS  terse  statement  of  facts,  when  re- 
cently made  public  in  London,  be- 
came the  chief  basis  of  the  British 
Government's  act  in  inviting  France,  Italy 
and  the  United  States  to  participate  in  an 
investigation  of  the  atrocities  described, 
which  were  generally  confirmed  by  the 
British  High  Commissioner  at  Con- 
stantinople in  telegrams  read  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  before  the  British  Par- 
liament on  May  16,  1922.  Dr.  Ward 
recently  arrived  in  the  United  States 
and  at  once  laid  before  the  Department 
of  State  the  evidence  here  presented.  Th3 
Department  of  State  announced  on  July  27 
that  "  in  view  of  the  state  of  war  existing 
between  the  allied  powers  and  Turkey," 
the  British  and  French  Governments  had 
agreed  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
the  investigation  conducted  through  com- 
missions to  be  appointed  by  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross,  a  neutral  agency,  and 
that  the  United  States  had  agreed  to  this 
and  had  sent  instructions  to  American  of- 
ficials in  Constantinople  and  Athens  to 
co-operate  to  this  end. 

Dr.  Ward's  memorandum  covers  the 
period  from  May,  1921,  to  January,  1922. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

Feginning  with  May  26,  1921,  and  up  to  Jan- 
uary, 1922,  there  were  a  total  of  20,378  deportees 
that  reached  Harput.  About  18,000  were  Greek 
Ottomans  and  the  remaining  2,000  were  Ar- 
menians. They  were  from  the  following  places, 
named  in  the  order  in  which  the  deportees 
reached  Harput: 

Konia,  Cesarea,  Amasia,  Bilijek,  Eski-shehr  and 
villages  near  Brussa,  Eregli,  Afiun-Karahissar, 
Alishar,  Kutahia,  Sivri-Hissar,  Akshehir  Kero- 
man,  Haymans,  Ordu,  Kerasun,  Samsun,  Khanza, 
Topejuk,  Marsivan,  Koppy,  Vozir-Kupru,  Sparta, 
Burdur,    Endemish, 

According  to  the  reports  we  received  there  must 
have  been  30,000  sent  down  the  Harput  road 
from  Sivas  during  this  time.  Some  5,000  of  them 
were  able  to  escape  from  the  convoys  while  they 
were  passing  through  the  various  villages  and 
towns  along  the  road.     In  Malatia  alone  there 


were  4,000  refugees  during  the  Fall  and  "Winter 
months.  From  these  the  Near  East  Rehef  was 
taking  care  of  over  600  children  in  an  orphanage 
and  feeding  400  refugees  at  a  soup  kitchen. 
There  were  another  1,000  whom  the  Americans 
could  not  reach  or  care  for. 

The  remaining  2,000  who  remained  at  Malatia 
all  died  either  from  starvation  or  typhus  during 
the  Winter. 

As  the  deportees  were  driven  down  the  road 
many  dropped  by  the  roadside  from  exhaustion, 
and  during  the  Winter  nights  these  froze  to 
death,  as  they  had  no  covering.  One  American 
saw  1,500  dead  bodies  along  the  side  of  the 
road  as  he  journeyed  from  Sivas  to  Harput  dur- 
ing the  month  of  December  last.  Another,  going 
from  Malatia  to  Harput  earlier  in  the  same 
month,  saw  150  bodies  of  women  and  children. 
Some  of  these  bodies  were  on  the  roadway  itself, 
just  where  they  had  stumbled  and  fallen.  Others 
appeared  to  have  had  just  enough  strength  to 
crawl  to  the  side  of  the  road  so  they  would  not 
be  crushed  by  passing  wagons. 

In  all,  fully  5,000  of  the  30,000  who  started 
from  Sivas  died  on  the  road,  so  that,  together 
with  the  5,000  who  escaped  from  the  convoys, 
only  20,000  reached  Harput. 

The  Near  East  Relief  was  able  after  a  hard 
struggle  to  give  bread  to  most  of  the  thirty-eight 
convoys  of  refugees  as  they  passed  on  the  road. 
Some  5,000  of  them  remained  in  Harput  and 
nearby  villages,  and  3,000  of  these  received  the 
Near  East  Relief  ration  of  bread  regularly.  Dur- 
ing the  cold  Winter  months,  however,  many  died 
from  starvation  and  exposure.  Typhus  broke  out 
and  spread  like  wildfire  in  spite  of  quarantine. 
In  Harput  during  seven  months  over  1,300  refu- 
gees were  received  in  our  American  hospital,  and 
out  of  these,  even  wit'^  the  best  of  care,  341 
died,  a  death  rate  of  25  per  cent.  In  the  largest 
isolation  camp  600  died.  In  the  entire  Vilayet 
fully  2,000  died.  Nothing  was  done  for  them 
except  by  the  Americans. 

Some  15,000  refugees  were  sent  over  the  high 
mountains  south  to  Diarbekir,  but  the  Americans 
there  reported  that  only  12,000  arrived.  The  re- 
maining 3,000  perished  in  the  snow  on  the  moun- 
tains. Food  was  given  to  them  as  they  passed 
through  Diarbekir.  Two  thousand  remained  there 
during  the  Winter,  and  half  of  them  died  from 
starvation,  disease  or  exposure. 

Thus,  out  of  the  30,000  who  left  Sivas,  only 
10,000  passed  over  the  bridge  of  the  Tigris  River 
at  Diarbekh-  into  the  Vilavet  of  Bitlis. 


WHAT  TURKISH  DEPORTATIONS  MEAN 
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Beyond  this  point  we  know  nothing,  no  word 
has  ever  come  back.  From  the  nature  of  the 
country  and  the  barrenness  of  the  mountains  we 
know  that  very  few  can  possibly  have  survived 
the  Winter. 

Of  the  30,000  refugees  there  remain,  so  far  as 
we  know,  about  6,000—2,000  in  Malatia,  3,000  in 
Harput  and  1,000  in  Diarbekir. 

The  earlier  convoys  of  refugees  consisted  of 
men,  many  of  them  in  the  prime  of  life.  These 
were  mostly  put  to  work  on  the  roads  between 
Harput  and  Diarbekir.  They  received  no  pay 
and  their  entire  food  allowance  consisted  of  200 
grams  of  bread  and  :i  little  thin  soup  daily.  They 
were  allowed  no  shelter  and  were  compelled  to 
sleep  out  of  doors  in  bitter  cold  weather  without 
bedding  or  covering.  When  they  were  too  ill  to 
work,  their  food  allowance  was  cut  off  and  they 
were  left  to  die  without  medical  care.  In  some 
cases,  by  paying  gold,  a  refugee  was  able  to  re- 
main in  one  of  the  larger  towns  and  work  lo- 
cally. Some  were  thus  able  lo  get  in  touch  with 
friends  and  receive  money  through  the  agricul- 
tural bank. 

But  after  the  earlier  deportations,  the  convoys 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  women  and  children, 
with  a  scattering  of  old  men  and  boys.  In  some 
cases  they  were  permitted  to  travel  with  their 
ox-carts  or  donkeys,  but  mostly  they  were  forced 
to  walk,  and  their  baggage  consisted  of  what 
they  could  carry  on  their  backs.  This  was  es- 
pecially hard  on  women  with  children.  The  little 
children  had  to  walk,  for  their  mothers  were 
obliged  to  carry  the  food  and  bedding  for  the 
journey  on   their  backs.     Therefore,  it  was  the 


children  who  gave  up  first  and  fell  behind,  and 
later  crawled  to  the  side  of  the  road  to  die. 
Many  babies  were  born  along  the  road,  but  as 
the  mothers  had  to  keep  on,  they  did  not  sur- 
vive. Even  in  the  American  hospital,  out  of 
thirty-three  babies  born  from  among  the 
refugees,  only  thirteen  lived,  and  half  of  those 
have  no  chance  of  growing  up.  Ten  of  the 
babies  were  born  prematurely  and,  of  course, 
died. 

Some  of  the  sick  among  the  refugees  we  were 
permitted  to  take  into  the  American  hospital,  but 
only  after  they  had  personally  been  examined 
by  the  local  health  officers  and  given  a  permit 
to  be  admitted.  Sometimes  they  would  have  to 
wait  four  days  for  a  permit  and  sometimes  they 
would  have  to  pay  a  bribe  to  the-  official.  We 
were  not  allowed  to  give  the  refugees  any  work, 
and  it  was  only  after  difficult  negotiations  that 
we  obtained  permission  to  give  out  clothes  to 
those  who  came  to  us  with  hardly  rags  enough 
to  cover  their  nakedness. 

This  Spring,  as  soon  as  the  roads  were  passable 
over  the  mountains,  new  convoys  began  to  pass 
through  Harput.  These  convoys  were  mostly 
made  up  of  the  survivors,  who  had  managed  to 
live  through  the  Winter  in  some  of  the  towns 
along  the  road.  They  were  being  pushed  on,  we 
learned,  in  order  to  make  room  for  new  con- 
voys who  were  to  be  started  down  from  the  North 
and  condemned  to  exile  in  the  mountains  of 
Bitlis.  The  de^^ortees  all  knew  that  they  were 
being  sent  there  to  die.  The  Turkish  officials  all 
knew  it.  There  was  no  possibility  that  many 
could  find  shelter  or  food  among  those  high 
mountains.  (Signed)]  MARK  H.  WARD. 


ENVER   PASHA   AS   EMIR   OF  TURKESTAN 


THE  continued  success  of  Enver  Pasha's  move- 
ment in  Central  Asia,  in  view  of  the  former 
Turkish  leader's  strong  personality,  caused 
considerable  uneasiness  among  the  Russian  Bolshe- 
vists and  the  Turkish  Nationalists  at  Angora. 
The  significant  fact  was  not  overlooked  that  out 
of  Central  Asia  had  come  some  of  the  greatest 
waves  of  conquest  in  world  history,  the  district 
of  Samarkand  being,-  the  birthplace  of  Timur, 
whose  hosts  swept  West  and  East,  overwhelming 
every  obstacle.  As  a  centre,  therefore,  to  rouse 
Mohammedan  enthusiasm  for  some  such  venture, 
or  to  build  up  a  great  independent  Moslem 
State,  Enver  Pasha  could  hardly  have  chosen  a 
more  favorable  region. 

In  this  connection,  according  to  Constantinople 
advices  of  July  27  and  a  Moscow  dispatch  of 
July  28,  Enver  Pasha  had  originally  appeared  in 
Central  Asia  as  an  emissary  of  the  Bolsheviki, 
to  raise  a  Mohammedan  army  to  invade  India. 
But  he  came  to  resent  the  autocratic  rule  of  the 
Bolshevist  Commissars  over  the  Mohammedan 
population.  At  a  critical  moment  he  turned  about 
and  joined  the  revolting  Emir  of  Bokhara  with 
his  well  disciplined  force.  By  a  brilliant  stroke 
he  captured  the  city  of  Bokhara,  and  toward  the 
end  of  May  began  a  double  offensive  toward 
Tashkent,  and  northeast  from  Hissar  to  Khokand. 
From  that  time  onward  he  displayed  his  conspicu- 


ous military  ability  by  cutting  out  and  beating  all 
Bolshevist  detachments  sent  against  him,  and 
finally  administered  a  crushing  defeat  to  their 
main  body.  This  placed  him  in  possession  of  the 
entire  country  south  of  Tashkent,  which  included 
the  historic  cities  of  Yarkand,  Kashgar,  Samar- 
kand and  Bokhara.  It  was  said  that  with  his 
force  were  several  Russian  ex-Czarist  officers, 
and  that  he  possessed  excellent  light  artillery; 
but  his  main  strength  lay  in  the  fanatical  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Mohammedan  population,  with 
whom  his  name  had  become  a  kind  of  watch- 
word of  Islamic  triumph. 

Following  these  successes,  Enver  Pasha  per- 
mitted himself  to  be  proclaimed  Emir  of  Turk- 
estan, and  in  turn  issued  a  proclamation  in 
which  he  invited  all  Mussulmans  to  join  in  fight- 
ing the  Russians,  whose  hostility  toward  Moham- 
medans "  is  more  dangerous  than  British  im- 
perialism." About  the  same  time  he  sent  agents 
into  Persia,  who  won  to  his  side  Simko,  the 
Kurdish  leader,  with  a  promise  of  full  support  in 
an  effort  to  gain  the  independence  of  Kurdistan. 
He  also  warned  the  Angora  Nationalist  Turks 
and  the  Russian  Bolshevists  to  keep  out  of  the 
Transcaspian  region.  At  latest  news  the  Bolshe- 
viki were  endeavoring  to  arrange  peace  terms 
with  Enver  Pasha  on  the  basis  of  recognition  of 
his  authority  over  Turkestan. 


VITAL  LINKS  WITH  SOUTH  AMERICA 


By  Gilbert  P.  Chase 


To  the  Editor  of  Current  History: 

I  HAVE  always  been  a  great  believer  in 
friendly  intercourse  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. I  would  like  particularly  to  see 
this  feeling  of  cordiality  extended  to  the 
adjoining  Continent  of  South  America,  for 
it  appears  to  me  that  we  have  been  in  the 
past  too  ignorant  of  that  country  and  too 
neglectful   of  its  people. 

The  two  continents  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere have  the  same  geological  backbone. 
"  America ''  is  a  common  factor  in  the 
name  of  each.  The  prevalent  impression 
among  us  North  Americans  is  that  our 
twin  brother  of  the  south  is  as  far  re- 
moved from  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  as  we 
ourselves.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
All  but  a  very  slender  slice  of  the  Conti- 
nent of  South  America  lies  to  the  eastward 
of  the  longitude  of  New  York.  Brazil 
extends  out  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  almost 
to  the  longitude  of  the  Azores  Islands. 
Compared  with  the  vastness  of  the  ocean 
areas  there  is  really  not  much  more  than 
a  strait  between  the  outermost  projection 
of  South  America  and  Africa.  The  nar- 
rowest water  separating  these  two  great 
mainlands  measures  only  about  1,600  nau- 
tical miles.  Over  the  islands  there  is  no 
interval  between  the  land  greater  than 
900  miles. 

Notice  how  a  great  circle  on  the  globe 
falls  over  the  land  of  the  two  hemispheres. 
On  a  commercial  map  of  the  world  lay 
the  edge  of  a  ruler  between  North  Cape 
in  Norway  and  Cape  Horn.  Follow  the  air- 
man in  his  flight  between  these  two  points, 
and  note  how  the  capitals  and  leading 
cities  of  Western  Europe  and  of  Eastern 
South  America  lie  along  his  route.  Already 
the  Portuguese  airmen  have  blazed  the  way 
across  the  watery  stretches.  From  Pernam- 
buco  in  Brazil  the  distance  to  New  York 
is  3.608  nautical  miles;  to  Lisbon,  3,156. 
to  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  3,318.  Geo- 
graphically the  Continent  of  South  America 
is  closer  to  the  Continent  of  "  Eurafrica  " 
than  to  the  United  States  of  America. 
When  il  comes  to  laying  out  routes  of 
trade  and  communication  we  cannot  over- 
come the  distance  table.  Commercially, 
racially,  and  socially,  also,  the  Continent 


of  South  America  is  much  closer  to  Europe 
and  Africa  than  to  the  United  States.  We 
are  essentially  separate  and  independent 
communities  of  interest. 

New  economic  conditions,  however,  are 
'arising  which  may  bring  about  a  change 
in  this  situation.  The  enormous  and  in- 
creasing consumption  of  our  natural  min- 
eral resources  will  soon  bring  the  great 
nations  of  the  temperate  zones  face  to  face 
with  the  vital  problem  of  fuel  for  the 
rapidly  multiplying  motors  and  other 
kinds  of  engines.  As  the  store  of  coal, 
gas  and  oil  approaches  exhaustion,  we 
must  be  searching  harder  and  harder  for 
substitutes.  We  cannot  stop  long  enough 
for  Nature  to  grow  us  another  crop,  even 
if  she  should  be  willing  to  do  it  for  us. 
But  in  the  tropical  belt,  Nature  works 
365^/4  days  every  year,  and  produces  each 
year  with  little  or  no  assistance  from  man 
a  tremendous  amount  of  vegetation.  From 
this  annual  crop  we  may  extract  our  year's 
supply  of  alcohol  for  motors  and  oil  for 
Diesel  engines.  It  would  be  well  for  us 
of  the  United  States  to  recall  the  story  of 
the  wise  and  foolish  virgins,  and  look  to 
the  oil  for  our  lamps  in  time. 

Africa  is  the  most  extensive  tropical 
land:  the  great  natural  sun-factory.  The 
European  nations  have  already  filed  their 
applications  for  the  output  of  the  African 
energy  plant.  We  would  naturally  turn 
to  tropical  America.  Around  the  West  In- 
dies the  Caribbean  border  of  South  Amer- 
ica, Central  America  and  Mexico  there 
stretches  a  natural,  logical,  and  necessary 
sphere  of  influence  for  the  United  States 
of  America. 

One  practical  suggestion  I  might  offer 
in  the  way  of  world-adjustment.  Consider- 
ing that  Europe  is  politically  possessed  of 
tro]jical  Africa,  and  that  the  other  con- 
tinents have  a  liberal  allowance  of  tropical 
lands,  it  might  not  be  asking  too  much  in 
this  lespect  to  have  America  for  the 
Americas.  The  Guianas,  British,  Dutch, 
and  French,  by  a  suitable  exchange  of  di- 
plomacy and  bank  credits,  might  be 
brought  under  the  influence  or  control  of 
the  United  States  with  benefit  to  all  and 
injury  to  none. 

Boonton,  N.  J.,  July  9,  1922. 
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THE  growth  in 
the  power  of 
labor  unions 
in  the  United  States 
is  remarkable.  Dur- 
ing the  discussion  of 
the  railroad  strike  in 
August,  1916,  it  was 
asserted  and  not  de- 
nied that  the  four 
railroad  brother- 
hoods had  $1,000,000 
in  their  treasury;  had 
property  amounting 
to  $15,000,000  more 
and  an  annual  in- 
come of  no  less  than 
$4,000,000.  William 
Z.  Foster  testified  be- 
fore the  committee 
which  investigated 
the  strike  of  1919 
that  there  were  about 
2,000,000  members 
of  the  five  interna- 
tional associations, 
and  that  the  average 
dues  would  be  a  dol- 
lar   a    month.     This 

would  make  $24,000,000  a  year.  Fos- 
ter said  that  about  75  per  cent,  of  this 
would  go  to  local  unions.  Although  cor- 
porations are  required  to  make  sworn  re- 
turns for  their  receipts  and  expenses  and 


are  accountable  for 
these,  not  only  to  their 
stockholders,  but  also 
to  the  public,  there 
is  no  such  require- 
ment placed  upon  the 
unions.  They  are  not 
taxed.  Their  disci- 
pline is  extraordi- 
nary. 

Labor  leaders  often 
say  that  they  will  not 
do  any  harm  to  per- 
sons or  property; 
that  they  "will  fold 
their  arms  and  do 
nothing."  Let  us  for 
a  moment  assume 
that  no  affirmative 
act  of  wrongdoing 
would  be  committed. 
Is  it  not  clear  that 
the  stopping  of  the 
operation  of  railways 

EDITORIAL  NOTE— 
This  completes  Mr. 
Wheeler's  study  of  the 
progress  of  the  labor 
movement  in  the  United 
States  from  1890  to 
1922,  which  was  begun  in  the  August  Cuhhent 
History.  In  the  first  instalment  the  author  sur- 
veyed the  Federal  and  State  legislation  affecting 
the  workman's  welfare,  and  cited  various  cases 
illustrating  the  advantage  of  friendly  arbitration 
as  compared  with  "  the  right  to  strike." 
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is  just  as  injurious  to  the  people  who  need 
to  use  ihem,  in  order  to  go  to  and  fro  to 
earn  their  own  living  or  to  get  the  neces- 
sary supplies  for  their  families,  as  if  the 
men  burned  the  barns  or  destroyed  the 
cars?  It  kills  a  man  just  as  quickly  if  you 
plug  an  artery  as  if  you  cut  his  throat. 
Society  cannot  live  without  the  circulation 
of  the  blood.  The  railroads  are  the  chan- 
nels through  which  it  circulates.  The 
chiefs  of  these  great  labor  unions  should 
seriously  consider  whether  it  is  possible 
for  society  permanently  to  tolerate  a  con- 
dition under  which  this  circulation  can  be 
stopped. 

As  for  the  pledge  of  the  labor  leaders, 
experience  has  shown,  unfortunately,  that 
when  a  strike  comes  there  is  always  vio- 
lence. If  any  man  comes  forward  to  take 
the  place  of  a  striker,  he  is  reviled,  spit 
upon,  assailed  and  sometimes  murdered. 
"  Exterminate  the  vermin,"  said  Foster  in 
1919,  referring  to  the  men  who  went  to 
work.  Yet  their  right  to  work  is  as  sacred 
as  that  of  the  others  to  quit.  In  the  rail- 
road strike  of  1894  engines  and  cars, 
switches  and  tracks  were  injured  or  de- 
stroyed, and  those  who  were  tryihg  to 
operate  the  trains  in  obedience  to  law  were 
mobbed.  In  the  coal  strike  of  1902  the 
cruelties  practiced  by  the  strikers  upon  all 
who  did  not  co-operate  with  them  were 
such  that  Wayne  MacVeagh,  who  was  a 
man  of  the  utmost  fairness,  said  it  was 
"  hell."  These  cruelties  were  inflicted  not 
only  on  the  men,  but  on  their  wives  and 
children,  on  teachers  in  the  public  schools, 
on  every  living  being  in  the  district  who 
did  not  co-operate  with  the  strikers.  These 
outrages  are  not  always  committed  by 
members  of  the  labor  unions,  but  a  strike 
always  gives  opportunity  to  the  lawless 
clement  in  the  community.  This  is  one  rea- 
son why  strikes  should  be  prevented. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances 
of  the  power  of  a  labor  union  to  control 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  to  be  found  in  the  transactions 
which  followed  the  loss  of  the  Titanic  in 
1912.  A  conference  of  the  principal  mari- 
time States  was  held  in  London  in  1913. 
Eleven  delegates  from  the  United  States 
attended,  including  Senators  Burton  and 
Lewis  and  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Alexander, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Mer- 


chant Marine.  The  conference  agreed 
unanimously  upon  a  convention,  which  was 
transmitted  by  Mr.  Bryan,  who  was  then 
Secretary  of  State,  to  the  President  on 
March  13,  1914.  We  quote  from  his  letter 
to  the  President: 

The  convention  embodies  the  unanimous  con-  ^ 
elusions  of  the  International  Conference  on  Safe- 
ty of  Life  at  Sea,  which  met  at  London  from 
Nov.  12,  1913,  to  Jan.  20,  1914.  The  confersnce 
Mras  composed  of  the  representatives  of  the  four- 
teen principal  maritime  nations,  and  of  ihree 
self-governing  British  dominions.  It  was  called, 
in  a  large  measure,  upon  the  suggestion  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  the  advice 
of  the  American  delegation  was  influential  'jpon 
jR  great  many  particulars  which  entered  into  this 
convention.  The  conference  was  composed  of 
men  trained  to  the  sea  and  experienced  in  the 
administration  of  the  laws  relating  to  maritime 
affairs,  and  its  unanimous  conclusions  carry 
weight  on  the  matters  of  which  the  cojivention 
treats.  The  American  delegates,  who  took  an 
active  part  in  the  framing  of  every  article  and 
regulation  of  the  convention,  are  agreed  that  the 
international  standards  for  the  safety  of  Hfe  at 
sea  thus  proposed  to  be  established  are  higher 
than  those  of  any  nation  now  in  force,  and  that 
the  ratification  of  the  convention  will  secure 
benefits  for  humanity  by  the  joint  action  of 
maritime  nations  which  could  not  be  accom- 
plished by  any  one  nation,  however  powerful, 
upon  the  sea. 

This  convention  was  transmitted  by  the 
President  to  the  Senate  on  March  17,  1914. 
Mr.  Furuseth,  Chief  of  the  International 
Seamen's  Union  of  America,  opposed  the 
ratification  of  the  convention,  and  advo- 
cated the  passage  of  a  bill  which  would 
give  to  seamen  on  American  ships  greater 
rights  than  those  provided  for  by  the  con- 
vention. The  agreement,  however,  was 
ratified  by  the  Senate  on  Dec.  16,  1914. 
Mr.  Furuseth,  nevertheless,  had  influence 
enough  with  Secretary  Bryan  to  induce  him 
not  to  deposit  in  London  the  instrument 
of  ratification  within  the  time  required  by 
the  convention.  It  consequently  became 
inoperative  as  far  as  the  United  Sutes  was 
concerned,  and  Furuseth  got  his  bill 
through.  The  additional  burden  imposed 
by  this  bill  upon  the  American  mercantile 
marine,  as  compared  with  that  of  other 
nations,  is  one  of  the  difficulties  under 
which  American  shipping  now  suffers. 

President  Wilson  justly  said  in  January, 
1916:  "  It  amazes  me  to  hear  men  speak 
as  if  America  stood  alone  in  the  worlcl 
and  could  follow  her  own  life  as  she 
pleases." 

It  is  significant  that  several  rules  insur- 
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ing  additional  safety  in  navigation  which 
are  contained  in  the  London  convention 
are  omitted  from  the  Seamen's  act.  This 
would  indicate  that  Furuseth  was  more  con- 
cerned in  getting  higher  wages  for  the  sea- 
men and  enabling  them  to  desert  with  im- 
punity, than  he  was  in  the  preservation  of 
their  lives. 

State  Control  in  Kansas 

The  most  important  legislation  on  indus- 
trial control  that  has  been  adopted  in 
America  is  that  of  the  State  of  Kansas  in 
the  year  1920,  which  created  what  is  known 
as  the  "  Kansas  Court  of  Industrial  Rela- 
tions." The  circumstances  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  this  court  can  best  be  stated  in 
the  language  of  Governor  Henry  J.  Allen 
in  his  message  to  the  Kansas  Legislature 
Jan.  5,  1920: 

An  extraordinary  need  for  additional  legisla- 
tion was  revealed  during  the  last  two  months  by 
a  most  daring  attempt  to  override  Government 
and  make  the  public  the  helpless  victim  of  a 
fuel  famine.  With  a  heartlessness  that  has  no 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  industrial  quarrel, 
the  public  was  told  that,  while  the  controversy 
over  a  wage  scale  was  going  on  between  capital 
and  labor,  it  could  freeze.  The  operators  v/ould 
make  no  effort  to  operate  the  mines,  had  the 
union  miners'  officials  stated  that  no  one  would 
be  allowed  to  attempt  production  of  coal  until 
the  demand  they  made  for  a  60  per  cijnt.  inc-case 
in  wages  and  a  shortening  of  working  time  to 
six  hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week,  should  be 
granted  by  the  operators.  In  the  midst  of  Win- 
ter, with  a  shortage  of  coal  which  usually  con- 
fronts this  section  of  the  country,  because  of  in- 
different mining  during  the  Summer  months, 
operations  ceased.  All  relations  between  opera- 
tors and  miners  were  broken  off,  and  the  two 
sides  watched  each  other  with  sullen  hostility. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  reserve  supply  in  this 
section,  under  the  most  economic  use,  would  pro- 
vide for  not  over  two  weeks  of  fuel.  Both  parties 
to  the  quarrel  had  supplied  themselves  with  suf- 
ficient coal  to  keep  themselves  from  freezing,  and 
the  attitude  to  the  public  was  of  that  callous  in- 
difference which  has  become  familiar  to  the  pub- 
lic. In  Kansas  public  institutions  began  closing 
down  rapidly.  In  many  communities  schools 
closed  almost  immediately.  There  was  suffering 
in  homes  and  hospitals.  If  the  situation  had  gone 
on  two  weeks  without  relief,  actual  death  would 
have  accompanied  the  fuel  famine.  The  baleful 
determination  of  the  miners'  officials  that  no  re- 
lief should  be  granted  the  public  during  the 
quarrel  is  illustrated  by  a  typical  incident  at 
Pittsburgh,  where  the  principal  hospital  of  the 
town,  located  in  the  very  heart  of  the  coal  dis- 
trict, was  allowed  to  go  without  coal  until  the 
State  stepped  in  to  provide  relief.  Two  union 
miners  who  had  attempted  to  operate  a  small  pit 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  relieving  that  hoipital 
were  warned  to  quit.     It  was  pointed  out  lo  the 


miners'  officials  that  death  would  ensue  unlers 
relief  were  allowed  to  the  helpless  sick  m  that 
hospital.  Nevertheless,  the  edict  of  the  coal 
miners'  officials  was  that  not  a  pound  oi  coal 
should  be  produced  to  relieve  even  a  poignc.nt 
demand  of  that  character. 

While  these  tragedies  were  impend!  ag,  the 
State,  through  a  receivership  ordered  by  tho  Su- 
preme Court,  took  charge  of  the  mines,  and  f3pent 
a  week  urging  the  miners  to  return  to  work  for 
the  State  to  relieve  the  public  from  the  menace 
of  the  famine.  A  proposal  similar  to  the  one 
they  accepted  several  weeks  later  at  Indianapolis 
was  made  to  them  by  the  State  of  Kansas.  Many 
miners  expressed  the  desire  to  accept  it,  but  the 
leaders  refused  to  allow  them  to  return  to  work. 
A  large  number  of  miners  expressed  to  me  their 
desire  to  work,  their  lack  of  sympathy  with  the 
effort  to  freeze  the  public,  but  said  that  if  they 
should  go  back  to  work  their  property  would  be 
in  peril,  their  families  humiliated,  and  their  very 
lives  endangered.  The  State  then  called  for  volun- 
teers to  take  charge  of  the  mines.  More  than  ten 
thousand  men,  from  every  vocation  in  life,  enrolled. 
From  this  great  offering  about  one  thousand 
men,  many  of  them  from  the  schools  and  col- 
leges of  the  State,  a  large  number  of  whoni  v/e-e 
ex-soldiers  from  the  American  Legion,  \*ere 
chosen.  With  unselfish  devotion,  during  ihe  Sft< 
verest  weather  of  the  Winter,  they  hucried  to  the 
coal  fields.  With  them  went  the  Fourth  Fie^i- 
ment  of  the  Kansas  National  Guard. 

Governor  Allen  then  described  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  the  mines  by  the  vol- 
unteers, and  stated  that  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  coal  covered  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion.    Finally  the  strike  was  called  off. 

Court  of  Industrial  Relations 

Meanwhile  the  Kansas  Legislature 
passed  a  bill  which  created  a  tribunal 
known  as  the  "  Court  of  Industrial  Rela- 
tions," composed  of  three  Judges  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  with  the  approval 
of  the  Senate.  Section  3  of  the  bill  de- 
clared that  the  operation  of  the  industries 
mentioned  in  it  are  "  affected  with  the 
public  interest  and  therefore  subject  to 
supervision  by  the  State,  as  herein  pro- 
vided, for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
public  peace,  protecting  the  public  health, 
preventing  industrial  strife,  disorder  and 
waste,  and  securing  regular  and  orderly 
conduct  of  the  businesses  directly  affecting 
the  living  conditions  of  the  people  of  this 
State  and  in  the  promotion  of  the  general 
welfare."  The  industries  referred  to  were 
the  manufacture  or  preparation  of  food 
products,  clothing  and  fuel  and  the  trans- 
portation of  these  articles  from  the  place 
of  production  to  the  place  of  manufacture 
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or  consumption.  The  bill  applied  to  pub- 
lic utilities  generally  and  common  carriers. 

Section  6  declared  that  it  is  "  necessary 
for  the  public  peace,  the  health  and  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  people  of  this  State 
that  the  industries,  employments,  public 
utilities  and  common  carriers  herein  speci- 
fied shall  be  operated  with  reasonable 
continuity  and  efficiency  in  order  that  the 
people  of  this  State  may  live  in  peace  and 
security  and  be  supplied  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life." 

The  same  section  makes  it  illegal  for 
any  person  or  association  "  to  hinder, 
delay,  limit  or  suspend  such  continuous 
and  efficient  operation;  to  do  any  act,  or 
neglect  or  refuse  to  perform  any  duty 
enjoined  by  the  law  with  the  intent  to 
hinder,  delay,  limit  or  suspend  such  con- 
tinuous and  efficient  operation." 

Authority  for  investigation  is  given. 
This  may  be  initiated  upon  complaint  of 
any  party  to  the  controversy  or  of  any 
ten  citizen  taxpayers  of  the  community  in 
which  such  industries  are  located,  or  upon 
complaint  of  the  Attorney  General. 

The   Courtis   Powers 

The  court  is  authorized  to  order  any 
cltanges  necessary  to  be  made  "  in  the 
matters  of  working  and  living  conditions, 
and  hours  of  labor,  rules  and  practices, 
and  a  reasonable  minimum  wage  or  stand- 
ard of  wages." 

Provided  all  such  terms,  conditions  and  wages 
shall  be  just  and  reasonable,  and  such  as  to  en- 
able such  industries,  employments,  utilities  or 
common  carriers  to  continue  with  reasonable  ef- 
ficiency, and  thus  to  promote  the  general  welfare. 

Section  9  provides  a  rule  of  law  to  be 
administered  by  the  court: 

It  is  hereby  declared  necessary  for  ihe  p.'*omo- 
tion  of  the  general  welfare  that  workers  engaged 
in  any  of  said  industries,  employments,  utilities 
or  common  carriers,  shall  receive  at  all  tunes  a 
fair  wage,  and  have  healthful  and  moial  si?i- 
roundings  while  engaged  in  such  labor,  and  that 
capital  invested  therein  shall  receive  at  ail  lir.i^s 
a  fair  rate  of  return  to  the  owners  ihereoi. 

The  court  has  authority,  if  either 
party  to  a  controversy  refuse  to  obey  its 
orders,  to  bring  proceedings  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State  to  compel  com- 
pliance with  the  order.  Any  order  made 
by  the  court  is  subject  to  review  in  the 
Supreme  Court.  An  appeal  from  the  order 
must  be  taken  within  ten  days  after  it  has 


been  served  upon  the  party  affected.  The 
appeal  is  to  have  precedence  over  every 
civil  case  before  that  court. 

Another  section  of  the  act  recognizes 
the  right  of  labor  unions,  whether  incor- 
porated or  not,  to  bargain  collectively  for 
their  members.  All  such  bargains  are  sub- 
ject to  the  rule  before  quoted  from  Sec- 
tion 9.  The  court  has  power  to  authorize 
an  employer  to  limit  or  cease  operations. 
It  is  also  authorized  to  regulate  the  con- 
duct of  industries  "  ordinarily  affected  by 
changes  in  season,  market  conditions  or 
other  reasons  or  causes  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  the  business."  The  act  prohibits 
strikes  or  conspiracy  to  induce  persons  to 
quit  employment  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
fering with  or  suspending  the  operation 
of  any  of  the  industries  specified.  It  for- 
bids picketing,  threats  or  abuse  to  induce 
persons  to  quit  employment  or  to  prevent 
others  from  accepting  employment. 

In  case  of  an  emergency  seriously  af- 
fecting the  public  welfare  "  by  endanger- 
ing the  public  peace  or  threatening  the 
public  health,"  the  court  is  authorized  to 
take  proceedings  in  any  State  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  receiver  of  the  industry,  "  pro- 
vided that  a  fair  return  and  compensation 
shall  be  paid  to  the  owner  of  such  indus- 
try, employment,  public  utility  or  com- 
mon carrier,  and  also  a  fair  wage  to  the 
workers  engaged  therein,  during  the  time 
of  such  operation  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section." 

This  brief  review,  which  might  easily 
be  more  extended,  shows  that  the  claim 
often  made  by  the  chiefs  of  labor  unions 
that  the  great  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tions of  labor  is  due  entirely  to  them,  is 
unjustified  by  the  facts.  They  have  un- 
doubtedly done  much  good,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  recognize  this.  But  to  say 
that  these  improvements  are  entirely  due 
to  them  is  untrue.  They  are  due  in  a  large 
part  to  the  unselfish  activity  of  public 
spirited  men  and  women  who  have  labored 
diligently  for  the  improvement  of  their^ 
fellows.  For  example,  the  movement  for 
the  shortening  of  hours  of  labor,  and 
against  the  employment  of  women  and 
children  in  the  mines,  was  inaugurated  in 
England,  not  by  the  trade  unions,  but  by 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  devoted  his  life  to 
those    noble    ends.      Similar    activity    by 
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others,  both  men  and  women,  contributed 
to  the  same  result.  Henry  Mayhew's  book, 
"  London  Labor  and  London  Poor,"  pub- 
lished in  1864,  and  the  activities  of  Arnold 
Toynbee  and  other  university  men  did  as 
much  for  the  welfare  of  the  London  poor 
as  the  trade  unions  ever  accomplished. 
Every  good  citizen  should  realize  that  it 
is  not  by  strife,  but  by  co-operation,  that 
the  greatest  good  can  be  accomplished  for 
all  citizens. 

We  have  so  far  considered  the  evolution 
of  the  labor  movement  by  mutual  agree- 
ment and  by  legislation.  We  must  now 
tell  the  story  of  its  aggressive  and  warlike 
side. 

The  Pullman  Case 

In  the  year  1893  there  came  upon  the 
United  States  that  revolution  in  business 
commonly  called  a  panic.  This  affected 
the  commerce  transacted  by  means  of 
railroads.  There  was  a  town  in  Illinois 
south  of  Chicago  known  as  Pullman. 
Comfortable  houses  were  built  for  the 
workmen  near  the  manufactory.  The 
water  supply  and  the  drainage  were  of  the 
best  type.  Pumping  engines  sucked  the 
air  from  the  houses  through  the  drainage 
pipes,  thus  insuring  good  ventilation.  Vis- 
iters to  Chicago  were  taken  to  see  this 
model  city. 

The  Pullman  Company  felt  itself 
obliged,  because  of  the  great  falling-off  in 
the  demand  for  its  cars,  to  reduce  the 
wages  of  the  workmen  employed  in  its 
factory.  The  workmen  refused  to  accept 
the  reduction  and  the  union  of  which 
they  were  members  decided  on  a  strike. 
There  was  then  an  American  Railway 
Union,  of  which  Eugene  V.  Debs  was  Pres- 
ident, which  had  an  enrollment  of  150,000 
members.  He  ordered  a  strike  on  rail- 
roads for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
Pullman  strike,  which  extended  through 
twenty-seven  States.  A  bill  was  filed  by 
Attorney  General  Olney,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  President  Cleveland,  alleging  that 
Debs  and  his  associates  were  combining 
to  obstruct  the  commerce  of  the  country. 
The  Court  enjoined  them  from  doing  that. 
They  were  advised  that  the  injunction  was 
illegal,  and  they  disobeyed  it.  They  were 
arrested  and  put  in  prison.  Mr.  Debs 
testified  before  the  commission  of  investi- 
gation appointed  by  Mr.  Cleveland  as  fol- 


lows: "  As  soon  as  the  employes  found 
that  we  were  arrested  and  taken  from  the 
scene  of  action  they  became  demoralized, 
and  that  ended  the  strike."  He  declared 
that  it  was  neither  the  troops  nor  the 
police  that  broke  up  that  strike,  but  the 
action  of  the  United  States  courts.  Their 
action  was  sustained  by  the  Supreme 
Court  (In  re  Debs,  158  U.  S.  563;  ex  parte 
Lennon,  166  U.  S.  548) . 

In  the  Phelan  case  (52  Fed.  Rep.  803) 
Judge  Taft  (now  Chief  Justice)  dealt  with 
a  disturbance  arising  out  of  this  strike. 
Phelan  was  an  organizer  who  induced  rail- 
road men  to  strike.  The  Court  found  that 
this  was  a  violation  of  the  order  that  all 
persons  refrain  from  interfering  with  in- 
terstate commerce,  and  committed  him  for 
contempt.  Judge  Taft  said  that  an  indi- 
vidual had  the  right  voluntarily  to  quit 
work.  He  was  under  no  time  contract. 
But  the  Court  could  restrain  the  chiefs 
of  secret  orders,  in  the  management  of 
which  the  public  had  no  voice,  from  doing 
injury  to  the  public.    To  quote  his  words: 

The  purpose,  shortly  stated,  was  to  starve  the 
railroad  companies  and  the  public  into  com- 
pelling Pullman  to  do  something  which  they  had 
no  lawful  right  to  compel  him  «o  do.  Certainly 
the  starvation  of  a  nation  cannot  be  a  lawful  pur- 
pose of  combination,  and  it  is  utterly  immaterial 
whether  the  purpose  is  effected  by  means  usually 
lawful  or  otherwise. 

Debs  further  testified:  "A  strike  is  war.  Not 
necessarily  a  war  of  blood  and  bullets,  but  a 
war  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  conflict  between  two 
contending  interests  or  classes  of  interests." 

In  the  litigation  which  grew  out  of  this 
strike,  the  following  telegrams,  which  W!=re 
exchanged  between  Debs  and  Phelan,  show 
the  proceedings  of  the  strike  leaders.  There 
were  many  others  of  the  same  character: 

DEBS  TO  PHELAN 

July  2,  1894. 
Knock  it  to  them  as  hard  as  possible.     Keep 
Big  Four   out   and   help   get   them    out   at   other 
places. 

PHELAN  TO  DEBS 
Advices  from  all  points  show  our  position 
strengthened.  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Pan  Handle, 
Big  Four,  Lake  Shore,  Erie,  Grand  Trunk  and 
Michigan  Central  are  now  in  fight.  lak^j  meas- 
ures to  paralyze  all  those  that  enter  Cincinnati. 
Not  a  wheel  turning  on  Grand  Trunk  between 
here  and  the  Canadian  line. 

The  President  appointed  a  commission 
in  1894  to  investigate  this  strike.  Carroll 
D.  Wright — then  Commissioner  of  Labor 
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— was  one  of  the  members  of  the  commis- 
sion. This  body  examined  under  oath 
many  witnesses  acquainted  with  the  facts, 
and  considered  the  powers  of  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission  to  regulate 
rates.  Ihat  commission  had  been  created 
during  Mr.  Cleveland's  first  Administra- 
tion (Feb.  4,  1887,  C.  104).  The  commis- 
sion of  1894  reported  "  that  which  is  done 
under  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  as  to 
rates  can  safely  and  ought  probably  to  be 
done  as  to  railroad  wages,  &c.,  by  commis- 
sion and  the  courts." 

The  Erdman  Act 

The  recommendation  was  not  adopted, 
but  in  1898  the  law  known  as  the  Erdman 
act  was  passed.  This  act  provided  that 
when  a  controversy  arose  between  railroad 
companies  and  their  workmen  concerning 
conditions  of  employment  which  threat- 
ened to  interrupt  the  service,  either  party 
to  the  controversy  might  ask  the  Chairman 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor  to  try  to  effect 
an  amicable  settlement.  If  this  endeavor 
should  fail,  a  board  of  arbitrators  was  to 
be  ap]>ointed,  one  chosen  by  the  company, 
one  by  the  employes,  and  a  third  by  the 
first  two  selected.  In  case  of  their  failure 
to  a^ree,  the  third  member  was  to  be 
chosen  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  During  the  course  of  the 
arbitration  no  employe  was  to  be  dis- 
charged except  for  inefficiency,  violation 
of  law,  or  neglect  of  duty,  and  the  em- 
ployes were  not  to  unite  in  any  strike.  A 
strike  was  prohibited  at  any  time  within 
three  months  after  the  award,  unless  thirty 
dav?'  notice  in  writing  was  given  of  such 
intention. 

For  eleven  years  during  which  the  Erd- 
man act  was  in  force  there  were  three 
arbitrations  under  it.  In  one  of  these,  a 
strike  on  the  Georgia!  Railroad  had  en- 
tirely suspended  traffic  upon  300  miles  of 
a  very  important  railway,  and  had  caused 
great  sufferings  to  the  public.  The  award 
of  the  arbitral  tribunal  settled  it.  Nothing 
in  this  act  made  arbitration  compulsory. 

In  the  case  of  Adair  vs.  United  States 
(208  U.  S..  161.  January.  1908)  it  was 
decided  that  the  provisions  in  the  tenth 
section  of  the  Erdman  Act,  which  made 
it   unlawful   to   discriminate   against    any 


employe,  because  of  membership  in  a  la- 
bor union,  was  not  within  the  power  of 
Congress  to  enact.  The  majority  of  the 
Court  put  the  decision  on  the  ground  that 
'^  there  is  no  such  connection  between  in- 
terstate commerce  and  membership  in  a 
labor  organization  as  to  authorize  Congress 
to  make  it  a  crime  against  the  United 
States  to  discharge  an  employe  because 
cf  such  membership  on  his  part."  The 
occurrences  of  August,  1916,  must  have 
enlightened  the  court  upon  this  subject. 
It  might  now  hold  that  the  principle  they 
had  relied  upon  was  sound,  but  did  not 
apply  to  the  situation  (Muller  vs.  Oregon. 
208  U.  S. 412,  420). 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  majority  opin- 
ion which  appears  to  have  been  overlooked. 
Mr.  Justice  Harlan  said:  "Of  course  if 
the  parties,  by  contract,  fix  the  period  of 
service  and. prescribe  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  contract  may  be  terminated,  such 
contract  would  control  the  rights  of  the 
parties  as  between  themselves.  And  for 
any  violation  of  those  provisions  the  party 
wronged  would  have  his  appropriate  civi! 
action."  If,  therefore,  a  contract  of  ser- 
vice for  a  term  should  be  entered  into,  the 
power  of  the  court  to  enforce  it  would 
be  undoubted. 

New   Mediation    Bodies 

This  Erdman  act  was  repealed  by  the 
act  of  July  15,  1913  (C.  6,  38  Stat.  103). 
This  new  act  provided  for  the  creation  of 
a  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation  to 
deal  with  disputes  between  common  car- 
riers and  their  employes.  The  board  was 
empowered  "  in  any  case  in  which  an  in- 
terruption of  traffic  is  imminent  and 
fraught  with  serious  detriment  to  the  pub- 
lic interest  *  *  *  to  proffer  its  ser- 
vices to  the  respective  parties."  If  the  dis- 
pute cannot  be  settled  by  mediation  and 
conciliation  it  "  may  be  submitted  to  the 
arbitration  of  a  board  of  six  "  or  of  three 
persons,  if  the  parties  prefer.  In  either 
case,  a  third  of  the  board  is  named  by^ 
the  employer,  a  third  by  the  employes  am} 
a  third  by  the  arbitrators  thus  chosen.  If 
they  fail  to  agree,  these  are  named  by  the 
Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation.  The 
power  given  to  the  arbitrators  under  this 
act  to  subpoena  witnesses  and  compel 
production  of  books  and  papers  and  the 
like  is  ample.  If  the  controversy  is  sub- 
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mitted  to  them,  their  award  is  to  be  filed 
in  the  Clerk's  office  of  a  District  Court  of 
the  United  States  and  judgment  is  to  be 
entered  thereon.  If  either  party  file  ex- 
ceptions, these  are  heard  in  the  District 
Court,  and  an  appeal  from  the  judgment 
of  that  court  may  be  taken  to  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals.  The  act  contains  this 
provision:  "  Nothing  in  this  act  contained 
shall  be  construed  to  require  an  employe 
to  render  personal  service  without  his 
consent"  (Section  8). 

In  order  to  establish  a  more  effective 
system  of  arbitration  for  disputes  between 
common  carriers  and  their  employes,  Con- 
gress established  by  the  act  of  Feb.  28, 
1920,  a  Railroad  Labor  Board  composed 
of  nine  members,  three  constituting  the 
labor  group,  three  the  management  group 
and  three  the  public  group.  The  act  made 
it  tK'e  duty  of  carriers  "  to  exert  every  rea- 
sonable effort  and  adopt  every  available 
means  to  avoid  any  interruption  to  the 
operation  of  any  carrier  growing  out  of 
any  dispute  between  the  carrier  and  the 
employes."  The  board  is  authorized  to 
hear  and  decide  any  dispute  between  them. 
It  may  act  upon  the  application  of  the 
chief  executive  of  any  carrier,  or  organi- 
zation of  employes,  or  upon  the  petition  of 
100  employes  who  do  not  belong  to  a 
union,  or  upon  its  own  motion.  A  stand- 
ard rate  of  wages  is  fixed.  The  board  is 
empowered  to  require  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  books  and 
papers. 

Roosevelt's  Intervention 

Retracing  our  steps  in  order  of  time,  we 
turn  to  another  industry.  In  May,  1902, 
some  147,000  miners  composing  the  United 
Mine  Workers'  Association  in  the  anthra- 
cite coal  region  went  on  a  strike.  This 
lasted  five  months.  It  was  accompanied 
by  murder  and  other  deeds  of  violence, 
and  caused  great  suffering,  especially  to 
the  poor  through  the  Eastern  States  and 
6n  the  Atlantic  seabo^ard.  On  Oct.  1 
President  Roosevelt  sent  telegrams  to  the 
Presidents  of  the  coal  companies  and  to 
John  Mitchell,  the  President  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers'  Association,  to  meet  hirii 
on  Oct.  3  "  in  regard  to  the  failure  of  the 
coal  supply,  which  has  become  a  matter 
of  vital  concern  to  the  whole  nation." 


With  all  the  energy  of  his  vigorous  na- 
ture Roosevelt  urged  upon  both  parties 
the  necessity  of  a  settlement.  On  Oct.  6 
he  promised  to  appoint  an  impartial  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  subject  if  the 
men  would  return  to  work  at  once.  He 
said:  "The  commission  is  to  investigate 
thoroughly  all  matters  at  issue  between 
the  operators  and  miners,  and  I  will  dc 
all  in  my  power  to  obtain  a  settlement  of 
these  questions  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
port of  the  commission." 

On  Oct.  13  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  on  be- 
half of  the  coal  companies,  offered  to  sub- 
mit the  whole  controversy  to  a  commis- 
sion of  five  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. This  commission  was  to  be  composed 
of  an  engineer  officer,  a  mining  engineer, 
a  Judge  of  one  of  the  Federal  courts,  a 
sociologist  and  a  man  acquainted  with  the 
business  of  mining  and  transporting  coal. 
The  offer  was  accepted  by  the  men  on 
Oct.  21,  and  they  went  to  work  at  once. 
The  President  made  five  admirable  ap- 
pointments and  added  to  them  Bishop 
Spalding  and  the  Labor  Commissioner, 
Carroll  D.  Wright.  These  appointmer.ts 
met  with  universal  satisfaction.  It  was 
agreed  that  "  all  the  questions  at  issue 
between  the  respective  companies  and  their 
own  employes,  whether  they  belong  to  the 
union  or  not,"  should  be  decided  by  the 
commission.  This  body  convened  Oct.  25. 
Judge  Gray  was  elected  Chairman.  They 
first  inspected  the  mines  and  the  business 
of  transporting  coal,  and  the  hearing  be- 
gan Nov.  14.  Its  award  decided  all  ques- 
tions in  difference  and  provided  a  satis- 
factory method  for  the  adjustment  of 
grievances  which  might  from  time  to  time 
arise.  For  this  purpose  a  Conciliation 
Board  was  established,  composed  of  three 
representatives  of  the  employes  and  three 
of  the  employers,  with  provision  for  an 
umpire  when  necessary.  One  of  its  impor- 
tant provisions  was  for  a  sliding  scale  of 
wages,  to  vary  with  the  market  price  of 
coal.  The  award  was  to  continue  in  force 
until  March  31,  1906.  In  that  year,  after 
much  debate,  it  was  continued  in  force  for 
three  years  more. 

When  the  strife  was  over.  Judge  Gray 
said  that  the  crisis  the  President  had  faced 
"  was  more  grave  and  threatening  than 
any  since  the  Civil  War,  threatening  not 
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only  the  comfort  and  health,  but  the  safety 
and  good  order  of  the  nation."  The  Lon- 
don Times  said :  "  In  the  most  quiet  and 
unobtrusive  manner,  President  Roosevelt 
has  done  a  very  big  thing.'*  His  success 
shows  the  power  of  moral  energy  and 
dauntless  courage. 

Labor  Defies  the  Courts 

A  most  significant  change  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  labor  unions  in  this  country  is 
in  their  attitude  to  the  courts  and  to  judi- 
cial decisions.  This  has  been  manifested 
in  the  recent  meetings  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  That  Federation  is 
probably  the  largest  labor  union  in  the 
world.  Mr.  Gompers  has  just  officially 
stated  its  present  membership  as  3,195,651. 
Its  membership  in  1921  was  3,906,528. 
Its  income  in  the  latter  year  was  $832,- 
169.96,  and  it  had  in  its  treasury  $178,- 
262.72.  International  associations  expend- 
ed during  the  same  year,  to  sustain  mem- 
bers on  strike,  $8,462,175.09.  They  must 
be  seriously  reckoned  with,  not  only  be- 
cause of  their  numerous  membership,  but 
because  of  their  great  income,  which  en« 
ables  them  to  make  effective  propaganda. 

Trade  unions  in  the  Untied  States  receive 
the  privilege  of  exemption  from  taxation. 
Section  231  of  the  Federal  Tax  law,  ap- 
proved Nov.  23,  1921,  provides  that  labor 
organizations  "  shall  be  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion under  this  article."  They  were  ex- 
empt under  the  prior  tax  law.  An  or- 
ganization which  has  received  such  special 
favors  should  be  loyal  to  the  country 
which  gives  that  privilege.  But  we  find 
the  Federation  declaring  in  1921,  and 
again  in  the  present  year,  that  the  action 
of  the  courts  in  passing  judgment  upon  the 
constitutionality  of  acts  of  Legislature  is 
a  usurpation.  The  gentlemen  making  this 
declaration  forget  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  American  Constitution — not 
only  Federal  but  State — that  the  People 
are  sovereign,  and  that  the  People  make 
the  Constitution  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
individual  against  the  power  of  those  who 
are  for  the  time  charged  wtih  the  admin- 
istration of  government. 

In  order  to  protect  these  rights,  courts 
are  created  and  expressly  given  the  power 
to  determine  cases  arising  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  of  the  country.  When 
the  courts  declare  an  act  of  the  Legislature 


to  be  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  they 
simply  say  that  the  agents  who  voted  for 
the  act  did  what  they  had  no  right  to  do. 
This  is  maintained  by  the  courts,  not  only 
of  the  United  States,  but  of  all  the  British 
Dominions.  It  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  a  written  constitution,  with  a  court  to 
declare  its  meaning. 

This  same  Federation  assails  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Coro- 
nado  case,  that  a  trade  union  is  responsible 
for  acts  of  violence  committed  by  its  mem- 
bers in  carrying  out  the  orders  of  the 
union.  Such  responsibility  is  imposed 
upon  all  other  organizations.  It  is  a  move- 
ment in  the  wrong  direction  for  a  trade 
union  to  claim  exemption  from  such  liabil- 
ity. In  1912,  when  Mr.  Gompers  was  ex- 
amined as  a  witness  before  the  Interstate 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  he  gave  the  fol- 
lowing testimony: 

Senator  Cummins — I  take  it  you  do  not  object 
to  responsibility  for  an  unlawful  act  in  some 
form  or  other? 

Mr.  Gompers — Certainly  not. 

Senator  Cummins — that  is,  every  man,  whether 
alone  or  whether  in  association  with  others,  if 
he  commits  a  wrong,  ought  to  respond  for  that 
act  either  to  the  public  in  a  criminal  prosecution 
or  to  the  person  who  was  injuied  by  his  unlaw- 
ful act? 

Mr.   Gompers — Unquestionably. 

We  note  that  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis,  be- 
fore his  appointment  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  used  the  following  language  in  an 
article  on  arbitration  published  Aug.  20, 
1915:  "A  plea  of  trade  unions  for  im- 
munity, be  it  from  injunction  or  from 
liability  for  damages,  is  as  fallacious  as 
the  plea  of  lynchers."  Mr.  Brandeis  was 
always  considered  a  friend  of  trade  unions. 
With  their  full  approval  he  was  made 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration  in 
the  clothing  trade  and  took  an  active  part 
in  promoting  the  agreement  in  that  trade 
which  has  been  before  referred  to. 

Recent  Challenges  by  Labor 

The  trade  unions  will  find  that  their 
true  course  as  good  citizens  is  to  submit 
cheerfully  to  the  same  laws  which  are 
binding  on  their  fellow  citizens.  When 
their  purposes  are  right  and  good,  they 
they  need  no  exemption;  when  their  pur- 
poses are  evil,  they  ought  not  to  have  it. 

It  is  too  soon  to  make  a  complete  analy- 
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sis  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  coal 
strike  which  is  on  at  this  writing.  The 
public  has  no  authentic  information  in 
regard  to  the  facts.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  one  cause  of  the  difference  is  this: 
Mr.  Lewis,  the  President  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  insists  upon  an  agreement 
which  shall  be  uniform  throughout  all  the 
bituminous  mining  districts.  The  opera- 
tors contend  that  the  conditions  are  so 
different  in  the  different  districts  that  it 
is  impossible  to  make  a  uniform  agree- 
ment which  shall  be  just. 

Other  facts  have  been  made  clear,  by 
sworn  testimony,  in  the  case  of  Gasaway 
vs.  Borderland  Coal  Corporation,  decided 
by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  December,  1921  (Chicago  Legal 
News,  Dec.  21,  1921): 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  members  of  the 
Mine  Workers*  Union  purchased  lirearms  and 
ammunition,  and  otherwise  financed  the  violent 
activities  in  behalf  of  the  unionizing  forces  in 
West  Virginia,  and  this  state  of  war  continued 
until  the  President  sent  troops  into  the  State, 
and  it  is  held  in  abeyance  only  because  of  the 
fact. 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  revenues  of  the 
Mine  Workers'  Union  are  produced  from  dies 
and  assessments  levied  upon  the  members,  that 
these  dues  and  assessments  are,  by  an  arrangement 
between  the  miners'  organization  and  the  opera- 
tors, taken  from  the  wages  of  the  workers  in  the 
mines  by  the  operators  and  paid  by  them  to  the 
organization  of  mine  workers.  This  is  the  ""  che.^k- 
ofF "  system.  The  membership  is  large,  and  the 
dues  and  assessments  yield  an  enormous  sum. 

Statements  made  by  the  officers  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  show  that  the  miners'  oiganizn- 
tion  has  sent  into  West  Virginia  to  carry  on  this 
struggle  more  than  two  and  a  half  million  dol- 
lars. This  money  was  derived  from  the  "  check- 
off" system,  and  was  sent  to  West  Virginia  to 
assist  in  the  effort  to  organize  the  West  Virginia 
field. 

The  system  of  the  Mine  Workers'  Union 
in  all  the  districts  where  it  has  succeeded 
in  "unionizing"  the  mines  is  this:  No 
man  is  allowed  to  work  in  the  mines  un- 
less he  is  a  member  of  the  union.  When 
he  becomes  a  member  he  is  required  to  sign 
a  contract  that  his  dues  to  the  union  shall 
be  deducted  from  his  pay,  and  sent  by  the 
company  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  union.  As 
long  as  he  remains  a  member  of  the  union, 
this  contract  remains  in  force.  The  only 
way  he  can  get  rid  of  it  is  by  resigning 


from  the  union,  in  which  case  he  loses 
his  job. 

Here  we  see  a  persistent  attempt  by  a 
trade  union  to  compel  workers  in  the  non- 
union mines  to  join  the  union,  pay  dues  to 
the  Treasurer,  and  authorize  the  employer 
to  deduct  these  dues  and  pay  them  to  th.e 
union.  The  union  makes  no  public  report 
of  its  finances.  But  obviously,  if  it  is  able 
to  spend  millions  of  dollars  in  warfare  to 
compel  unwilling  miners  to  join  the  union, 
it  must  have  an  ample  fund.  Yet  the 
miners'  union  is  making  bitter  complaint 
because  the  employers  in  the  non-union 
mines  are  meeting  force  with  force,  and 
are  doing  all  they  can  to  prevent  their  men 
from  joining  this  hostile  organization.  The 
unions  are  not  "  good  sports."  They  want 
to  fight,  but  they  do  not  admit  the  right 
to  strike  back.  They  should  remember 
that  when  force  is  resorted  to,  it  will  be 
opposed  by  force.  They  claim  the  right 
of  free  speech  for  their  friends,  but  do  not 
concede  it  to  their  adversaries,  and  do  not 
recognize  that  freedom  of  speech  has  i!s 
limits.  No  one  has  a  right  to  use  language 
which  incites  men  to  violate  the  rights  of 
others,  much  less  when  it  incites  them  to 
riot  and  violence. 

As  Theodore  Roosevelt  said  in  his 
speech  to  the  striking  teamsters  of  Chicago, 
May  10,  1905 :  "  I  am  a  believer  in  unions. 
But  the  unions  must  obey  the  law,  just  as 
the  corporations  must  obey  the  laws;  just 
as  every  man,  rich  or  poor,  must  obey  the 
aws. 

Washington,  himself,  during  his  Admin- 
istration, had  to  deal  with  a  combination 
in  Pennsylvania  to  resist  the  execution  of 
acts  of  Congress,  and  assail  the  authority 
of  the  courts.  This,  bv  a  judicious  mix- 
ture of  tact  and  firmness,  he  succeeded  in 
suppressing.  This  experience,  and  a  previ- 
ous s^'milar  insurrection  in  Massachusetts, 
led  him  to  say  in  his  farewell  address  to 
the  American  people:  "All  obstructions 
to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  all  combina- 
tions and  associations,  under  whatever 
plausible  character,  with  the  real  design  to 
direct,  control,  counteract  or  awe  the 
rei'ular  deliberation  and  action  of  the  con- 
stituted authorities,  are  destructive  of  this 
fundamental  principle  and  of  fatal 
tendency." 


Model  homes  in  the 
French  Garden  vil- 
lage of  Tergnier, 
built  by  the  North- 
ern Railway  Com- 
pany for  its  em- 
ployes. Note  the 
splendid  treatment 
of  that  street 
corner 


GARDEN  VILLAGES 

OF  FRANCE 

AND  RELGIUM 


WICE     a     day 


throughout  the 


T 

world  some 
new  garden  village, 
garden  hamlet,  or 
modern  housing 
group  in  which  gar- 
dens figure  promi- 
nently is  started  to- 
ward construction. 
Only  a  few   of  these 

deserve  the  title  of  garden  village,  and  still 
fewer  may  be  called  garden  cities.  In 
fact,  there  are  only  two  real  garden  cities 
in  existence,  namely,  Letchworth  and 
Welwyn,  both  in  England.  Though  Gar- 
den City,  L.  I.,  is  a  well-planned  com- 
munity, only  to  the  two  English  cities 
may  be  applied  the  definition  set  up  by 
Purdom :  "  A  garden  city  is  a  town 
planned  for  industry  and  healthy  living; 
of  a  size  that  makes  possible  a  full  meas- 
ure of  social  life,  but  not  larger;  sur- 
rounded by  a  permanent  belt  of  rural 
land,  the  whole  of  the  land  being  in  public 
ownership  or  held  in  trust  for  the  com- 
munity." 

In  Belgium  and  France  the  garden  city 


By  Georges  Benoit-Levy 

Director  of  the  Garden  City  Association  of  France 

A  brief  account  of  the  modern  housing  movement  which  is 
transforming  war-ravaged  France  and  Belgium — Model  in- 
dustrial villages  rapidly  developing  toward  the  garden  city 
ideal — The  hope  of  the  future 


has  not  yet  appeared,  but  many  garden 
villages  (industrial  villages)  and  garden 
suburbs  have  arisen.  Several  thousand 
workmen's  families,  aided  by  the  State, 
have  become  their  own  landlords.  Under 
the  French  housing  laws  a  loan  of  four- 
fifths  of  the  total  value  of  the  property  is 
offered,  by  State  or  semi-public  institu- 
tions, to  people  with  a  maximum  income 
of  $1,600  a  year,  and  is  repayable  in 
twenty-five  annual  instalments.  The  in- 
terest is  from  2  to  3^2  per  cent,  per  annum, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  family,  while 
for  disabled  soldiers  who  wish  to  create  a 
rural  homestead  the  rate  is  only  1  per 
cent.;  the  loan  in  country  districts  can 
reach  a  maximum  of  $8,000,   instead  of 
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the  $2,000  allowed  in  the  case  of  urban 
"  cheap   housing." 

Acting  under  the  powers  given  to  cities 
and  to  county  councils  to  establish  inde- 
pendent "  foundations  "  for  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  new  garden  sub- 
urbs, the  County  Council  of  Greater 
Paris  (Conseil  general  de  la  Seine)  shortly 
before  the  war  voted  to  establish  the 
Public  Bureau  of  Housing  of  the  Seine 
Department  (I'Office  public  des  habita- 
tions du  Departement  de  la  Seine).  This 
independent  body  now  owns  600  acres  of 
ground,  divided  into  plots  ranging  from 
20  to  200  acres,  located  within  a  six-mile 
radius  from  the  centre  of  Paris.  The 
value  of  both  lands  and  buildings  totals 
$6,000,000,  nearly  all  of  which  sum  was 
provided  by  the  Seine  Department.  The 
department  itself  owns  120  acres,  valued 
at  $1,000,000.  When  the  whole  garden 
suburb  scheme  is  completed,  there  will  be 
1,325  families  housed  under  the  very  best 
conditions. 

The  appearance  of  these  new  garden 
suburbs  is  charming.  When  one  takes  the 
train  out  of  Paris,  and 
passes  through  the  usual 
dull  and  dirty  outlying  dis- 
tricts, one  is  suddenly  quite 
agreeably    surprised    by    a 


Homes  of  working- 
men  and  their 
families  in  the 
garden  village  of 
Le  Trait,  near 
Rouen,   France 


view  of  one  of  these  model  communities, 
with  its  high  gables,  its  red-tiled  roofs, 
its  whitewashed,  rough-cast  walls  with 
climbing  Dorothy  Perkins  roses  and  its 
joyous  children  running  about  in  the  open. 
One  of  the  best  examples  is  the  district 
called  the  Lilacs,  where  I  reside.  The 
architect,  Henri  Sellier,  is  responsible  for 
this  and  other  garden  suburbs  of  the  Seine. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  for  private  ini- 
tiative in  this  field,  inasmuch  as  it  is  esti- 
mated that  fully  100,000  new  houses  are 
needed  within  a  ten-mile  radius  of  Paris. 
Three  co-operative  societies  were  formed 
before  the  war  which  are  now  working  on 
estates  of  forty-five,  fifty  and  eighty  acres. 
A  new  one,  started  by  railroad  employes, 
will  build  500  houses  at  Villeparisis,  near 
Paris. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  fact  that  plans 
are  being  worked  out  for  the  erection  of 
a  real  garden  city.  The  architects,  de 
Rutte,  Bassompierre,  Sirvin  and  Peyret- 
Dortail,  winners  of  the  competition  for  the 
extension  of  Paris,  have  worked  out  in  all 
details,     under    the    guidance    of    Henri 


Four  houses  in  one, 
arranged  for  four 
separate  families. 
One  of  the  experi- 
ments of  the 
Northern  Railway 
Company 
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The  Garden  City  of 
Greater  Paris,  one 
of  the  new  and 
beautiful  suburbs 
of  the  French  capi- 
tal. The  railway 
station  and  the 
civic  centre  are 
s  u  r  r  o  u  n  ded  by 
residences  on  a 
plan  created  by 
several  of  the  fore- 
m  o  s  t  landscape 
architects  of 
France 


Sellier,  the  project  of  such  a  city,  to  cover 
3,800  acres  and  to  house  100,000  inhabi- 
tants. The  centre  of  this  new  community 
will  not  be  further  than  five  miles  from 
Paris.  It  is  to  be  built  on  the  hill  of 
Plessis-Piquet,  between  Sceaux  and  Velisy, 
at  an  average  height  of  350  feet.  En- 
tirely surrounded  by  parks  and  forests,  on 
the  south  side  of  Paris,  this  land  is  yet 
unbuilt  upon,  owing  to  inadequate  means 
of  transportation.  These,  however,  can 
easily  be  improved  when  the  project  is 
completed.  (See  the  layout  plan  repro- 
duced above.) 

For  a  number  of  years  manufacturers 
have  been  providing  homes  for  their  work- 
men. Thousands  of  villages  have  been 
built  by  mining  companies,  or  by  spinning 
mill  operators.  But  only  in  recent  times 
have  these  well-intentioned  captains  of  in- 
dustry decided  to  build  in  modern  fashion 
and  according  to  the  garden-village  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  Lord  Leverhulme  of 
Port  Sunlight  and  George  Cadbury  of 
Bournville.       The  companies  of  Lens,  of 


Bethune,  of  Anzin,  were 
the  first  to  start  real,  de- 
cent homes.  To  the  min- 
ing company  of  Dourges, 
and  to  M.  Delille,  its 
architect,  however,  falls 
the  credit  of  having  built 
in  1912  the  first  real  gar- 
den village. 
In  this  northern  region  of  France,  sacked 
and  ravaged  by  the  German  hordes,  our 
people  are  now  building  without  any  out- 
side help  model  villages  which  will  fix  a 
new  standard  of  beauty  and  hygiene. 
Special  credit  and  honor  must  be  given 
to  the  Northern  Railroad  Company,  and  to 
its  chief  civil  engineers,  Javary  and 
Dautry,  for  their  skillful  pioneer  work, 
carried  out  through  a  devoted  staff  of  engi- 
neers and  a  social  secretary.  Even  before 
the  disappearance  of  the  last  German  sol- 
dier from  our  land,  these  engineers  started 
plans  for  the  rebuilding  of  half  a  dozen 
towns  destroyed  along  the  lines  of  this 
road,  and  of  twenty-eight  smaller  com- 
munities. The  first  4,800  houses  built 
were  of  a  temporary  type,  and  mostly  of 
wood,  but  good,  substantial  and  permanent 
houses  were  later  erected,  and  there  are 
now  fully  7,000  of  them. 

The  three  largest  places  rebuilt  by  the 
Northern  Railroad  Company  are  Tergnier 
(1,000  houses);  Lille-Delivrance  (500); 
Lens  (700).  The  most  beautiful  is  Ter- 
gnier, with  its  fine  plazas,  public  parks, 
lawns  and  playgrounds,  its  splendid  edu- 
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cational  centre,  and  its  delightful  cottages. 
Happy,  indeed,  are  the  railroad  employes 
and  the  workmen  of  the  car-repair  shop 
who  live  in  such  a  place.  In  each  of  these 
communities  have  been  constructed  sewers, 
public  shower  baths,  meeting  halls,  health 
centres  and  co-operative  shops.  The  com- 
pany has  built  in  all  some  twenty  schools, 
of  a  beautiful,  sanitary  type.  In  order  to 
avoid  any  hint  of  paternalism,  all  the  vil- 
lages of  the  company  are  self -managed. 
Thus  at  Tergnier  the  company  has  only 
three  representatives  in  the  Village  Council 
and  the  inhabitants  have  twenty-four  mem- 
bers, one  elected  by  each  fifty  families. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  respective 
birth  rates  of  the  line's  employes  housed 
in  ordinary  Paris  tenements  and  of  those 
housed  in  their  own  cottages  at  Tergnier. 
For  the  first,  the  rate  is  2  per  cent.;  for 
the  second,  5  per  cent.  The  death 
rate  of  children  under  1 
year,  in  1921,  was  4  per 
cent,  in  the  garden  vil- 
lage and  40  per  cent,  in 
the  other  area.  These 
are  facts  that  speak  for 
themselves. 

Other  French  Com- 
munities 

The  next  best  scheme 
of  reconstruction  after 
the  war  is  in  the  west  of 
France,  in  the  garden  vil- 
lage of  Le  Trait,  a  suburb 
of  Rouen,  covering  a 
length  of  two  miles  be- 
tween Duclair  and  Cau- 
debec  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Seine.  This  vil- 
lage, started  in  1917  by 
the     Shipbuilding     Com- 


Glimpse  of  some  of 
the  happy  occu- 
pants of  a  miner's 
home  in  the  gar- 
den village  of 
Dourges,  Prance. 
Photographed  by 
M,  Benoit-Levy,  di- 
rector of  the  enter- 
prise that  has  pro- 
duced   such    homes 


pany  of  the  Navigable  Seine,  has  an  area 
of  600  acres.  It  does  not  look  like  the 
usual  workingmen's  community,  but  rather 
like  a  well-kept  suburb.  A  glance  at  the 
illustration,  showing  the  houses,  the  gar- 
dens and  avenues,  will  confirm  the  exact- 
ness of  my  statement.  Many  of  the  resi- 
dences stand  alone,  devoted  to  a  single 
family;  those  for  joint  habitation  never  ex- 
ceed four  adjoining  apartments.  Some 
150  houses  have  already  been  erected.  The 
village  also  includes  a  co-operative  store, 
a  fish  market,  meeting  hall,  a  domestic 
economy  school  and  a  public  park.  Under 
the  direction  of  the  chief  gardner,  flowers 
are  taken  from  a  community  greenhouse 
and  given  to  all  who  ask  for  them.  The 
smallest  houses  have  a  large  kitchen-din- 
ing room  and  three  bedrooms,  also  a  cellar 
and  a  wash  house.  The  water  comes 
from  two  wells,  one  450  and  the  other  600 
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feet  deep.  There  is  a  complete  sewer 
system.  Electrical  connection  for  light 
and  domestic  power  will  be  an  original 
feature. 

There  are  other  projects,  both  of  large 
and  small  scope,  in  process  of  execution 
for  industrial  villages  in  France.  Note- 
worthy in  the  west  is  the  community 
started  by  the  Viscose  Society  near  Dieppe- 
Arques,  where  good  single  houses  have 
been  built  for  employes  this  year.  Near 
Caen,  new  industrial  villages  are  also  in 
existence.  Near  Nantes,  the  sardine  mer- 
chants, Amieux  Freres,  have  approved  the 
plan  for  a  delightful  village  of  fifty  acres. 
Pelletier,  the  architect,  is  organizing  a 
model  garden  suburb  near  the  same  town. 
At  Rheims,  the  native  town  of  the  French 
landscape  architect,  E.  Redont,  a  co-opera- 
tive society,  with  the  help  of  Auburtin,  the 
town  planner,  has  built  600  new  cottages 
covering  sixty  acres.  At  St.  Pierre 
d'AIiermont,  Jeanneret,  a  garden  city 
architect,  built  a  garden  hamlet  during  the 
war.  Ugines,  in  the  Alps,  and  Le  Creusot, 
in  Central  France,  are  well-known  ex- 
amples of  intensive  industrial  housing.  In 
the  south,  Messrs.  Argod  Mossant,  the  hat- 
makers,  have  commissioned  prominent 
architects  and  landscape  gardeners  to  lay 
out  a  garden  village  for  their  employes. 

A  small  garden  city  of  600  acres  is  to 
be  started  in  the  Nice  region,  somewhere 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
will  be  open  to  every  lover  of  a  free  life 


Homes  of  four  of  the  mine  foremen  at 
Bethune,    France,    built    on    the    new- 
plan   of   beauty,    utility   and   plenty   of 
space    for    yard    and    garden 


in  the  open,  though  it  will  be  mainly  in- 
habited by  French  and  American  residents. 
Bungalows  and  cottages  are  to  be  built. 
The  main  industries  are  to  be  art  printing 
and  binding,  wrought  iron  and  furniture; 
specialists  in  fruit  and  flowers  will  be  re- 
quired as  well.  The  originator  of  this 
scheme  is  Fieschi-Vivet,  who  lives  at  Nice. 
All  these  schemes,  however,  are  either 
not  yet  completed,  or  are  not  of  the  real 
type  of  garden  villages  which  I  have  de- 
scribed. Though  we  have  not  yet  realized 
the  garden  city  ideal  in  France,  we  are 
on  the  move,  and  who  knows  if  the  real 
garden  city  of  the  Letchworth  or  Welwyn 
type  will  not  yet  bloom  from  the  earth  of 
France  within  the  comparatively  near  fu- 
ture? No  country  should  be  more  able 
to  carry  out  the  idea,  or  would  be  more 
benefited  by  it. 

Garden  Villages  in  Belgium 
The  garden  village  idea  is  spreading 
very  swiftly  in  Belgium,  thanks  to  the 
National  Society  of  Housing,  to  its  Presi- 
dent, Senator  Vinck,  its  Director,  ¥aji 
Billoen,  and  to  a  large  staff  of  able  archi- 
tects. During  the  last  year  there  has  been 
a  real  revival  of  domestic  architecture  in 
Belgium.  Among  the  main  projects  may 
be  mentioned  the  garden  suburb  of  Hobo- 
ken,  a  delightful  creation  of  the  architect 
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Van  Rompaey;  the  garden  suburb  of 
Middelkerke,  on  the  Ostende-Furnes  road, 
laid  out  by  G.  Hendrickx;  the  garden 
hamlet  which  is  being  built  by  M.  de 
Nayer;  the  garden  suburb  of  Saint  Vaast, 
near  Charleroi,  built  by  the  Foyer 
Louvierois  Society.  In  the  same  province 
of  Hainaut,  under  the  Chairmanship  of 
Paul  Pastur,  President  of  the  Labor  Uni- 
versity of  Charleroi,  a  competition  was 
held,  up  to  Aug.  15,  for  the  submission 
of  plans  and  estimates  for  standardized 
furniture.  This  kind  of  furniture  has  al- 
ready been  made  in  the  United  States  by 
such  firms  as  Morgan  or  Curtis,  but  it  is  a 
new  thing  in  Continental  Europe. 

In  a  number  of  Belgian  provinces  the 
rebuilding  of  houses  destroyed  by  the 
Germans  has  been  carried  on  intensively. 
A  stirring  ceremony  took  place  in  the 
martyred  City  of  Vise  on  May  25,  when 
Baron  Henry  Delvaux  de  Fenffe,  the  High 
Royal  Commissioner,  and  Governor  Gre- 
goire  inaugurated  the  laying  of  the  first 
stone  of  the  thousandth  house  rebuilt  in 
the  Province  of  Liege.  The  inscription 
on  this  memorial  stone  read  thus :  "  At 
Vise,  the  25th  of  May,  1922,  was  placed 
the  first  stone  of  the  thousandth  house  re- 
built in  the  Province  of  Liege  under  the 


Birdseye    view    of     the    reconstructed 
mining    village     of    Bethune,     France, 
showing  the  improved  spacing  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  miners'  homes 


auspices     of    the    High    Royal     Commis- 
sioner." 

The  only  true  garden  village  actually 
built  in  Belgium,  however,  is  Vinterslag, 
a  mining  centre,  sixty  miles  from  Brussels 
and  twenty  miles  from  the  Dutch  frontier. 
Coal  was  discovered  in  this  district,  called 
the  Campines,  in  1910,  and  plans  were 
already  being  prepared  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  for  the  creation  of  a  miners' 
garden  village  covering  700  acres  of  the 
5,000  owned  by  the  mining  company.  It  is 
now  planned  to  build  2,000  houses  at  the 
rate  of  four  to  the  acre,  if  parks,  squares 
and  open  spaces  are  included,  or  of  eight 
to  the  net  acre.  Already  500  substan- 
tial $5,000  houses  are  rented  at  $8 
monthly.  Each  house  has  a  kitchen  gar- 
den of  at  least  1,000  square  yards,  which 
is  used  to  great  advantage  by  the  tenants. 
The  village  is  laid  out  in  broad,  main  ave- 
nues, meeting  at  "  rond  points  "  or  small 
central  squares,  for  the  main  traffic,  and 
by  curving  roadways  for  the  residential 
sections.  The  style  of  the  houses  is  de- 
cidedly English,  with  red  tile  roofs  and 
whitewashed  rough-cast  walls.  The  first 
group  erected  was  called  by  the  poetic 
name  of  the  Rose  Garden.  It  is  planned 
to  surround  and  screen  Vinterslag  by  an 
agricultural  and  park  belt.  Truly,  these 
Belgian  miners  are  fortunate  and  happy 
folk.  The  author  of  their  happiness  is 
Adrien  Blomme,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
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of  Belgian  architects,  and  the  civil  engi- 
neer, Janlet,  who  carried  through  the  com- 
mission. 

I  have  described  only  a  few  of  the  gar- 
den villages  and  suburbs  of  France  and 
Belgium,  in  order  to  show  the  main  ten- 
dency of  these  two  countries  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  model  communities.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  in  the  next  fifty  years 
the  garden  city  proper  will  no  longer  be 
the  monopoly  of  the  British,  but  will 
spread  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
Let  American  readers  think  of  the  6,- 
000,000  inhabitants  of  Greater  New  York 
housed   in  modern   communities   of  from 


50  to  100,000  people  settled  on  the  finest 
spots  in  America.  The  good  results  of 
such  new  modes  of  community  life  could 
not  be  estimated.  In  conclusion  I  will 
quote  the  words  of  Esther  Matson: 
"Phillips  Brooks  once  said:  'The  Bible 
shows  how  the  world  progresses.  It  be- 
gins with  a  garden,  but  ends  with  a  Holy 
City.'  Were  Phillips  Brooks  living  today, 
he  would  doubtless  lend  a  helping  hand 
to  the  world-wide  interest  in  creating  better 
cities  on  this  our  earth.  Possibly  then  he 
would  paraphrase  his  own  sentence  to  the 
effect  that  '  human  progress  begins  with  a 
garden,  but  culminates  in  a  garden  city.'  " 


JEWEL  MARKET  GLUTTED  BY  RUSSLVN  GEMS 


TEWEL  connoisseurs  of  Paris  were  filled 
with  admiration  toward  the  end  of  June 
after  viewing  the  largest  emerald  in  the 
world,  which  a  well-known  dealer  was  of- 
fering for  sale.  More  than  100  carats  in 
weight,  this  stone  formed  the  centrepiece 
of  a  priceless  necklace  which  once  adorned 
the  shoulders  of  Catherine  the  Great  of 
Russia.  On  each  side  are  five  smaller  em- 
eralds, completing  a  circle  of  eleven  flaw- 
less gems,  amid  which  the  great  central 
emerald  flames  like  a  gleaming  sun.  Many 
prominent  people  went  to  view  this  rare 
jewel,  including  the  Queen  of  Spain  and 
ex-King  Manuel  of  Portugal.  The  identity 
of  the  Russian  from  whom  the  jewel  was 
obtained  was  not  disclosed,  but  the  gem 
dealer,  M.  Cartier,  stated  that  "  the  last 
rightful  owner  is  dead,  and  all  he  has  left 
his  descendants  is  the  title."  He  further 
pointed  out  how  the  jewel  market  in  France 
and  elsewhere  had  been  glutted  by  the  un- 
precedented sale  of  Russian  and  Austrian 
crown  jewels,  many  of  which  have  eventu- 
ally come  to  America,   as  Europeans  are 


too  poor  to  purchase  them.  A  Russo- 
French  jeweler  laid  stress  on  the  furious 
energy  of  the  Bolshevist  Government  in 
searching  out  and  disposing  of  imperial 
gems  in  Western  Europe.  He  estimated 
the  total  value  of  the  confiscated  jewels  at 
between  300,000,000  and  400,000,000 
francs  (normally  $60,000,000  to  $80,000,- 
000).  This  included  jewels  sold  at  Reval, 
those  given  in  part  payment  to  English 
manufacturers,  those  turned  over  to  the 
Polish  Government  to  cover  war  costs  after 
the  Bolshevist  defeat,  those  sent  into  Italy, 
Germany  and  France  to  be  sold  to  finance 
Bolshevist  propaganda.  To  the  forced 
sales  by  noble  but  impoverished  Russian 
exiles  he  attributed  at  least  an  equal  value. 
This  meant,  he  declared,  that  the  Paris  and 
London  markets  had  within  two  years  been 
swamped  by  an  influx  of  rare  and  beauti- 
ful jewels  worth  between  600,000,000  and 
800,000,000  francs,  or  from  $120,000,000 
to  $160,000,000.  This  colossal  figure,  he 
implied,  was  an  underestimate  rather  than 
an  overestimate. 


D 


OUR  CEMETERIES  IN  FRANCE 


By  Verde  Mae  Whiting 


EVERY  liner  that  leaves  New  York 
carries  at  least  one  former  member 
of  the  A.  E.  F.,  and  sometimes  as 
many  as  twenty  or  twenty-five.  They  are 
not  only  the  officers  of  higher  rank,  but 
include  many  of  the  men  who.  made  up 
the  citizen  army;  in  fact,  any  former  sol- 
dier who  fought  in  France  and  who  can 
scrape  together  the  money  is  turning  his 
steps,  as  well  as  his  thoughts,  to  the  battle- 
fields. 

Our  cemeteries  there,  as  well  as  in  Bel- 


gium and  England,  will  thus  necessarily 
continue  for  at  least  a  generation  to  be 
objects  of  pilgrimage  for  Americans.  For 
this  reason  they  should  be  kept  perma- 
nently, and  given  care  to  maintain  a  def- 
inite memorial,  in  order  that  our  participa- 
tion in  the  war  may  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
and  to  justify  the  action  of  those  who 
elected  that  the  bodies  of  their  dead  should 
remain  in  the  soil  where  they  fought  and 
died.  This,  in  most  cases,  Was  an  act  of 
patriotism  and  sacrifice.     The  request  for 


Cemetery  of 
Suresnes,  near 
Paris,  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  six 
burial  places  of 
the  American  dead 
who  have  been  laid 
to  rest  in  France 


American  cemetery 
of  the  Meuse-Ar- 
gonne,  resting 
place  of  many 
thousands  who 
crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic and  gave  their 
lives  to  win  the 
World  War 
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the  return  of  bodies  was  only  69  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  of  American  dead. 

Of  the  six  cemeteries  that  are  to  be 
maintained  permanently  in  France,  the 
Meuse-Argonne  is  the  largest.  The  loca- 
tion, which  is  most  important,  is  near  the 
small  town  of  Montfaucon^  a  short  avenue 
connecting  the  western  entrance  with  the 
town.  The  eastern  one  leads  to  the  Vil- 
lage of  Cunel,  and  both  roads  are  used  as 
approaches  from  Verdun.  The  23,000 
graves,  with  their  uniform  white  head- 
stones, standing  in  neat,  straight  rows, 
form  a  veritable  army  of  the  dead. 

Suresnes,  because  of  its  nearness  to 
Paris,  is  and  will  continue  to  be  the  most 
visited.  For  this  reason  it  is  planned  to 
make  this  cemetery  the  most  beautiful  of 
all.  The  picture  shows  it  decorated  for 
Memorial  Day.  It  is  reached  from  the 
Arc  de  Triomphe  by  a  drive  down  the 
Avenue  du  Bois  de  Boulogne,  through  the 
wooded  park  and  across  the  Seine,  and  a 
climb  up  the  steep  slopes  to  the  Boulevard 
George  Washington.  A  direct  and  short 
approach  is  provided  from  the  railway 
station  for  those  visitors  who  do  not  motor 
thither. 

Like  a  pocket  handkerchief  spread  out 
on  the  grass  to  dry  is  the  little  cemetery 
of  Bony,  or  Flanders  Field,  reached  by 
the  road  that  passes  down  into  the  valley 
from  the  Village  of  Bony.  It  is  utterly 
without  trees  or  shrubbery  at  present,  but 


an  adequate  planting  has  been  planned  for 
this  cemetery  as  well  as  for  Thiaucourt, 
near  St.  Mihiel.  The  graves,  too,  in 
Thiaucourt  are  only  marked  at  present 
with  temporary  wooden  crosses. 

A  short  run  from  the  half-ruined  town 
of  Chateau-Thierry  brings  one  to  the  ceme- 
tery of  Cantigny,  or  Belleau  Wood.  It  is 
in  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a  circle  and 
lies  under  the  slopes  of  Belleau  Wood, 
along  the  base  of  the  hill  and  in  parts  of 
the  field  below.  Near  by  are  the  French 
white  crosses  and  the  German  black  crosses 
that  mark  the  graves  of  their  dead. 

Situated  in  the  Oise-Aisne  fields,  near 
Fere  en  Tardenois,  is  the  sixth  and  last  of 
the  French  cemeteries — Seringes  et  Nesles, 
enclosed  by  the  Forest  of  Nesles. 

A  number  of  our  soldiers  are  buried  in 
the  American  segment  of  the  British  Ceme- 
tery of  Brook  wood,  as  are  also  a  few  at 
Lady  Astor's  seat  at  Cliveden.  There  is 
also  a  small  cemetery  in  Belgium. 

The  graves  of  our  soldiers  in  France  are 
few  as  compared  with  those  of  the  British 
and  French  dead,  or  even  as  compared 
with  the  actual  number  of  Americans  who 
fell;  but  they  are  a  visible  symbol,  in  the 
beautiful  French  countryside,  of  the  devo- 
tion of  America  to  a  great  cause,  and  as 
such  they  are  objects  of  loving  and  rever- 
ent care,  for  the  "  place  is  hallowed 
ground." 


AMERICAX  HOSPITAL  AT  RHEIMS 


T^  HE  cornerstone  of  the  American  Me- 
-*-  morial  Hospital  for  Children,  a  gift 
of  women  and  children  of  the  United 
States,  was  dedicated  at  Rheims,  France, 
by  Myron  T.  Herrick,  the  American  Am- 
bassador, in  the  presence  of  a  distin- 
guished gathering,  on  May  21,  1922.  The 
hospital,  which  was  founded  by  the  Amer- 
ican Fund  for  French  Wounded,  was 
given,  the  Ambassador  told  the  people  of 
Rheims,  "  in  the  hope  that  you  will  always 
remember  your  comrades  from  across  the 
sea,  who  came  to  you  in  those  stern  days 
when  the  spiritual  glory  of  your  present 
was  the  continuing  chapter  of  your  im- 
perishable past.**  The  building  fund 
totals  $300,000,  the  permanent  endowment 
$600,000.     The  entire  fund  was  raised  in 


the  United  States,  and  hundreds  of  beds 
were  offered  by  individuals,  clubs,  schools 
and  organizations.  The  foundation  was 
based  on  the  desire  to  erect  a  fitting  me- 
morial to  the  memory  of  the  American 
soldiers  who  fell  on  the  battlefield.  The 
first  proposer  of  this  plan  was  Mrs.  Ben- 
jamin G.  Lathrop,  the  Paris  representative 
of  the  American  Fund  for  French 
Wounded,  in  1919.  At  the  suggestion  of 
President  Poincare  the  organization  of- 
fered a  hospital  to  Rheims  in  that  year, 
but  as  the  ruins  prevented  its  construction 
at  that  time,  a  separate  fund  was  raised 
for  a  temporary  children's  and  maternity 
hospital,  dispensary  and  clinic;  this  pro- 
visional service  will  operate  until  the  new 
hospital  is  completed. 


THE  SPIRIT  AND  POLICY 
OF  FRANCE 

By  J.  Ellis  Barker 

A  glance  into  the  past  to  see  why  France  acts  as  she  does. — 
Fear  for  her  safety,  not  desire  for  domination,  her  animctting 
motive — A  frank  statement  of  the  perils  that  face  the    nation 


IN  the  opinion  of  many  the  French  are 
an  ambitious  and  restless  people,  who 
have  taken  up  once  more  the  policy 
of  reckless  aggression  and  conquest  identi- 
fied with  Louis  XIV.  and  Napoleon  I. 
They  maintain  at  present  by  far  the  strong- 
est army  in  the  world,  and  their  activities 
in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  and  the  atti- 
tude of  their  representatives  at  Washing- 
ton seem  to  confirm  that  widely  held 
opinion. 

Julius  Caesar  described  the  French  of 
his  time — the  Gauls — as  a  volatile  people, 
extraordinarily  bright  and  lively,  excellent 
at  repartee,  fond  of  songs  and  oratory, 
easily  carried  away  by  an  appeal  to  their 
imagination,  rapidly  roused  to  exaltation 
and  equally  rapidly  depressed  and  dis- 
heartened by  non-success.  The  character 
of  the  French  people  seems  to  be  now  as 
it  was  2,000  years  ago. 

The  early  Celts  were  a  race  of  con- 
querors. They  swept  over  all  Europe 
down  into  Greece  and  across  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  destroyed  countless  States  on 
their  wanderings,  but  the  great  Celtic 
States  of  antiquity  have  disappeared. 
There  seems  to  be  some  truth  in  the 
charge  made  by  Bismarck  and  others  that 
the  Celts  have  destroyed  many  States,  but 
established  none,  that  they  have  a  great 
genius  for  destruction,  but  none  for  con- 
struction. Notwithstanding  the  fact  that, 
superficially  considered,  the  French  have 
not  altered,  that  they  have  the  same  char- 
acter which  they  had  in  the  time  of  Cae- 
sar, and  that  they  have  apparently  taken 
up  once  more  their  traditional  policv,  the 
French  people  of  today  are  very  different 
from  the  Frenchmen  of  the  past.  If  we 
wish  to  understand  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mates them  and  the  policy  which  they  pur- 


sue we  must  take  note  of  the  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  character  of  the 
nation. 

France  was  conquered  by  Julius  Caesar 
after  a  terrible  struggle  in  the  course  of 
which  millions  lost  their  lives.  Caesar 
was  an  organizing  genius  of  the  first  rank. 
He  strove  to  Romanize  the  people,  and  he 
succeeded  exceedingly  well.  He  treated 
the  native  chiefs  kindly  and  considerately 
and  attached  them  to  his  own  person  and  to 
Rome  by  bonds  of  affection  and  of  in- 
terest. Many  of  the  leaders  adopted  Cae- 
sar's name.  Hence  we  find  that  the  name 
Jules  is  still  the  most  popular  Christian 
name  in  France.  Caesar's  successors  car- 
ried on  Caesar's  policy  toward  the  French. 
France  became  a  second  Rome  and  be- 
came accustomed  to  a  highly  organized 
Government,  to  a  quasi-military  discipline, 
to  ready  obedience  to  its  rulers.  The  Ro- 
man masters  of  France  created  a  great 
system  of  military  roads,  established  a 
great  administrative  apparatus,  which  was 
manned  chiefly  by  natives,  and  raised 
large  armies  which  had  to  fight  Rome's 
battles.  Discipline  was  far  more  strictly 
enforced  in  France  than  in  Italy,  where 
oppressed  people  could  more  easily  com- 
plain at  the  capital  of  the  empire  in  case 
of  injustice. 

With  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  the  p^reat  administrative  apparatus 
and  the  military  roads  and  other  public 
works  created  by  the  Romans  declined  and 
'decayed.  Disorder  and  anarchy  became 
general,  but  in  course  of  time  order  was 
evolved  once  more  by  local  chiefs  and 
other  leaders  who  not  unnaturally  strove 
to  rebuild  arid  reorganize  the  countrv  iri 
accordance  with  the  Roman  precedent, 
which  had  proved  so  successful  in  the  past. 
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The  feudal  system  arose,  and  with  it  the 
principle  that  there  should  be  no  land 
without  a  lord  and  no  lord  without  land. 
Theoretically  at  least  all  the  land  be- 
longed to  the  princes  and  to  the  nobles, 
while  the  cultivators,  except  a  favored  few, 
were  landless. 

The  French,  however,  were  at  all  times 
very  different  from  the  Russians  and  other 
people  who  readily  bore  serfdom  as  some- 
thing natural  and  inevitable.  The  French 
spirit  of  criticism,  of  inquiry  and  of  re- 
volt against  injustice  asserted  itself.  Ris- 
ings and  revolutions  of  the  landless  oc- 
curred in  many  parts.  The  towns  fought 
for  the  right  of  self-determination  and 
strengthened  their  position  against  their 
feudal  masters.  The  idea  of  modern 
democracy  asserted  itself  more  and  more 
loudly,  and  it  spread  from  the  intellectual 
few  to  the  masses  of  the  people.  Thus  the 
ground  was  prepared  for  the  great  revolu- 
tion which  broke  out  in  1789  and  which 
changed  the  face  of  France  and  of  the 
world. 

Rise  of  the  Nobles 

For  centuries  the  position  of  the  French 
Kings  was  an  insecure  one.  The  great 
nobles  and  the  towns  wished  to  make 
themselves  independent  of  their  rulers. 
Every  demand  for  military  or  financial 
aid  led  to  requests  for  concessions  and 
privileges.  Thus  the  power  of  the  kings 
was  gradually  reduced  and  that  of  the 
nobles  and  the  towns  was  steadily  en- 
larged, and  the  result  was  that  in  France, 
as  in  other  countries,  the  kings  became 
shadow  kings,  because  all  real  power  had 
been  filched  from  them  by  their  vassals. 
France  became  divided  into  numerous  in- 
dependent or  semi-independent  units  to  the 
great  harm  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  which 
was  continually  weakened  by  internecine 
warfare.  The  quarreling  grandees  were 
not  averse  to  calling  foreigners  to  their 
aid. 

The  French  have  been  the  pacemakers 
of  progress  for  centuries  and  centuries. 
They  realized  the  evil  of  disunion  and  the 
advantages  of  national  unity  long  before 
Germany,  Italy  and  Spain,  and  they  en- 
deavored to  make  France  a  single  State 
inhabited  by  a  single  nation.  In  the  course 
of  a  long  series  of  internal  wars  the  re- 
sistance of  the  nobles,  of  the  towns  and 


of  the  churches  was  broken  and  France 
became  a  comparatively  well-organized 
and  almost  homogeneous  nation,  while  the 
neighbor  States  east  and  south  remained 
divided.  Internal  peace  and  order  and 
the  creative  genius  and  industry  of  the 
French  enriched  the  country  very  greatly 
and  led  to  the  rapid  increase  of  its  popu- 
lation. France  became  indeed  La  Grande 
Nation. 

The  Due  de  Suily,  the  great  Minister  of 
Henri  Quatre,  wrote  in  his  memoirs  that 
France  was  naturally  destined  to  rule  the 
world,  because  the  country  vastly  exceeded 
all  other  nations  in  wealth  and  in  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  and  also  because 
France  was  firmly  organized  and  united, 
while  Germany,  Italy,  Spain  and  Muscovy 
were  divided  against  themselves.  Although 
France  felt  able  to  rule  by  force  of  arms, 
she  wished  to  use  her  power,  not  for  con- 
quest, but  for  firmly  establishing  the  peace 
of  the  world.  Henri  Quatre  and  his  great 
Minister  drew  up  the  Great  Design,  where- 
by a  European  Areopagus  was  to  be  cre- 
ated which  would  abolish  war.  However, 
the  world  was  not  ready  to  be  ruled  by 
a  league  of  nations.  The  present  League 
of  Nations  curiously  resembles  that  which 
French  idealism  proposed  more  than  three 
centuries  ago.  Having  defeated  Austria, 
which  fought  France  for  the  mastery  of 
the  world,  the  French  meant  to  create  a 
great  European  confederation  of  fifteen 
States,  a  Christian  republic,  and  the 
world's  government  was  to  be  directed  by 
a  General  Council  of  sixty  Deputies  repre- 
senting these  States,  who  were  to  be  re- 
appointed every  three  years. 

The  policy  of  creating  order,  good  gov- 
ernment and  unity  in  France  and  of  de- 
veloping its  culture,  civilization  and  ecor 
nomic  resources  was  carried  on  by  Riche- 
lieu, Mazzarin,  Colbert  and  other  eminent 
Ministers.  Henri  Quatre  was  a  man  of 
great  ability  and  was  at  the  same  time  a 
man  of  character.  His  Minister  Sully 
worked  hand  in  hand  with  him.  King  and 
Minister  stood  very  much  in  the  same  re- 
lation as  William  I.  of  Germany  and  Bis- 
marck. Unfortunately  the  murdered  Henri 
was  succeeded  by  a  number  of  weak,  varn 
and  incapable  sovereigns  who  were  served 
by  statesmen  and  administrators  of  extra- 
ordinary capacity,  and  the  result  was  that 
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the  Government  fell  into  the  hands  of  able 
and  ambitious  men  who  carried  with  them 
King  and  country  exactly  as  did  the  rulers 
of  Germany  after  Bismarck's  dismissal. 
Hence  the  wise  and  moderate  policy  of 
France  pursued  in  the  time  of  Henri  Qua- 
tre  and  Sully  was  abandoned.  Its  place 
was  taken  by  a  policy  of  aggression  and 
of  domestic  violence,  accompanied  by  the 
squandering  of  the  national  resources  for 
which  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis 
XV.  were  noteworthy. 

Since  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  died 
in  1715  and  who  came  to  the  throne 
in  1643  as  a  child  4^/2  years  old,  the 
position  of  France  in  the  world  has 
changed  in  the  most  extraordinary  man- 
ner. France  is  no  longer  by  far  the  rich- 
est and  by  far  the  most  populous  State 
in  the  world.  A  united  Germany,  a  united 
Italy,  have  arisen.  A  great  nation  has 
sprung  from  a  few  tiny  settlements  on  the 
American  coast.  A  huge  Russian  State, 
stretching  from  the  borders  of  Germany 
to  Bering  Strait,  has  taken  the  place 
of  savage  tribes.  The  extraordinary  change 
in  the  position  of  France  may  best  be 
visualized  by  comparing  the  development 
of  population  in  England  and  France  since 
1700,  since  when  fairly  reliable  data  are 
available. 

At  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  France  had 
from  three  to  four  times  as  many  inhab- 
itants as  England  and  Wales.  Since  then 
the  French  people  have  doubled,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  Kingdom  have  increased 
sixfold  in  number  and  populous  British 
dominions    have    arisen    overseas.     Louis 

XIV.  was  amazed  that  a  small  and  poor 
country  like  England  dared  to  challenge 
and  to  fight  him.  Since  then  the  position 
of  the  two  countries  has  been  completely 
reversed,  and  the  position  of  France 
toward  other  States  has  changed  in  a  simi- 
lar way  to  her  disadvantage.  The  de- 
tractors of  France  readily  assert  that 
France  has  fallen  from  her  high  estate 
through  the  aggressiveness  of  the  French, 
through   the   wars   of   Louis  XIV.,   Louis 

XV.  and  Napoleon,  through  the  selfish- 
ness of  the  French  people  who  are  re- 
stricting their  offspring  and  through  their 
incapacity  in  administration  and  modern 
business.  These  charges  are  scarcely  cor- 
rect. 

The  rapid  rise  of  England,  Germany  and 


the  United  States  to  eminence  and  the  ex- 
traordinary advance  of  Russia  and  of  vari- 
ous other  countries  are  principally  due  to 
the  industrial  revolution,  to  the  invention 
of  the  steam  engine,  the  railway,  modern 
steel  production  and  the  like.  Providence 
has  taken  the  old  predominance  from 
France.  Modern  industry  and  transport 
are  based  upon  coal.  Unfortunately 
France  possesses  very  little  coal,  and  the 
trifling  quantity  she  has  cannot  be  raise^ 
cheaply  because  it  occurs  in  very  thin  and 
very  irregular  seams.  The  rapid  progress 
in  wealth,  population  and  power  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  nations  and  of  Germany  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  possess  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  world's  coal.  In  1913 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany 
and  France  compared  as  follows  as  regards 
their  coal  resources. 

France  has  considerably  less  coal  than 
the  Republic  of  Colombia,  than  the  Trans- 
vaal, than  Queensland.  Consequently  she 
is  not  able  to  exploit  her  iron  deposits 
in  an  adequate  manner.  In  Great  Britairf, 
in  Germany  and  even  in  the  United  States 
the  population  has  increased  principally  in 
the  industrial  and  commercial  districts,  in 


Changes  in 

Population 

Population  of 

Population  of 

•Engrland  and  Wales. 

France. 

1700....  6,045,008 

1700....  19,669,322 

1760....  6,479,730 

1762....  21,769,163 

1780....  7,814,827 

1784....  24,800,000 

1801....  8,872,980 

1801....  27,500,000 

1811....  10,163,676 

1811....  29,350,000 

1821....  11,987,875 

1821....  30,450,000 

1831....  1.3,894,574 

1831....  32,570,000 

1841....  16,011,757 

1841....  34,230,000 

1851....  17,914,768 

1851....  35,800,000 

1861....  20,060,925 

1861....  37,390,000 

1871....  22,704,108 

1871....  36,190,000 

1881....  25,974,439 

1881....  37,590,000 

1891....  29,001,018 

1891....  38,350,000 

1901....  32,527,843 

1901....  38,980,000 

1911....  36,070,492 

1911....  39,528,000 

1921....  37,885,242 

1921....  39,402,739 

The  Coal  Resources 

Tons. 

United  States   

3,838,657,000  000 

Germany 

423,356,000,000 

United  Kingdom  . .  . 

189,535  000  000 

France 

17,583,000,000 
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the  districts  on  or  near  the  coal  fields,  and 
their  advance  is  due  to  the  rise  of  modern 
methods  of  manufacturing.  It  will  be  no^ 
ticed  that  during  the  last  century  the  pop- 
ulation of  densely  inhabited  but  highly 
industrialized  England  and  Wales  has 
quadrupled,  while  the  population  of  less 
closely  inhabited  but  principally  agricul- 
tural France  has  increased  only  by  30 
per  cent. 

After  all,  resources  determine  popular 
tion.  As  long  as  Europe  lived  chiefly  by 
agriculture  and  as  long  as  the  interior  of 
large  countries,  such  as  Russia  and  the 
United  States,  was  inaccessible,  France  was 
the  richest  and  the  most  populous  country 
in  the  world.  Her  handicraft  industries 
were  highly  developed.  Modern  invention 
developed  resources  which  Providence  had 
given  rather  to  other  nations  than  to 
France,  and  even  her  agriculture  became 
less  productive  than  that  of  Germany,  be- 
cause all  North  Germany  is  a  gigantic 
plain  which  can  easily  be  worked  by  mod- 
ern machinery,  while  the  bulk  of  France 
is  mountainous  or  hilly.  Besides,  Germany 
is  opened  by  a  large  number  of  navigable 
rivers,  while  the  French  waterways  are  tur- 
bulent and  not  easily  regulatable. 

France's  advance  received  a  serious 
check  not  only  through  the  arrival  of  the 
age  of  steam  and  steel,  but  also  through 
the  Franco-German  war  of  1870-71.  The 
effect  of  that  war  upon  France's  popula- 
tion may  be  seen  from  the  following 
table. 

The  rapid  increase  of  Germany's  popu- 
lation took  place  after  the  victorious  war 
of  1870-71,  which  gave  to  Germany  the 
huge  iron-ore  deposits  of  Alsace-Lorraine 


French  and  German 

Population 

France     (since 

Germany   within 

1871.  without 

the  limits  of  the 

Alsace- 

Year. 

Empire. 

Lorraine). 

1816. 

....24,833,000 

29,480,000 

1830. 

....29,520,000 

32,370,000 

1850. 

....35,397,000 

35,630,000 

1870. 

....40,818,000 

38,440,000 

1871. 

....40,997,000 

36,190,000 

1881. 

....45,421,000 

37,590,000 

1891. 

....49,762,000 

38,350,000 

1901. 

....56,874,000 

38,980,000 

1911. 

....65,359,000 

39,602,000 

and  which  led  to  a  rapid  expansion  of 
German  industry  and  trade  based  upon  the 
exploitation  of  the  huge  German  coal 
fields.  Between  1816  and  1870  France's 
population  increased  by  about  30  per  cent. 
During  the  forty  years  following  the  war 
it  increased  by  less  than  10  per  cent.  The 
great  war  debt  and  the  German  indemnity, 
together  with  vast  military  expenditure 
needed  to  protect  France  in  case  of  a  Ger- 
man attack,  weighed  down  French  industry 
and  commerce,  and  unprecedentedly  high 
taxes  caused  Frenchmen  to  restrict  their 
families.  The  financial  burden  of  military 
preparedness  was  approximately  equally 
heavy  in  Germany  and  in  France,  but  nat- 
urally 60,000,000  Germans  with  rapidly 
expanding  manufacturing  industries  could 
bear  it  more  easily  than  40,000,000 
Frenchmen  living  principally  by  agricul- 
ture and  weighed  down  with  a  great  war 
debt. 

Louis  XIV.  and  his  predecessors  had  de- 
stroyed the  worst  excrescences  of  medie- 
val feudalism  and  had  created  a  central- 
ized State,  but  they  had  not  succeeded  in 
creating  an  administrative  apparatus  on 
the  Roman  model  or  in  accordance  with 
modern  usage.  The  administration,  mili- 
tary commands  and  the  like  were  given 
to  the  nobles.  Taxes  were  farmed  out 
to  the  highest  bidders,  who  arbitrarily  im- 
posed and  collected  them.  Unjust  local 
privileges  of  the  nobility  and  the  Church 
remained.  The  majority  of  the  peasants 
were  left  without  land.  Political  dissatis- 
faction and  distress  led  to  the  revolution 
which  began  in  1789.  The  power  of  the 
privileged  classes  was  destroyed  and  the 
huge  land  holdings  of  the  nobility  and 
of  the  Church  were  given  to  the  peasants. 
The  dream  of  the  French  peasantry  of  ownj- 
ing  their  land  which  they  had  cherished 
for  centuries  was  at  last  fulfilled,  and  they 
hoped  to  enjoy  the  peaceful  use  of  their 
property. 

However,  the  monarchical  States  of  Eu- 
rope wished  to  overthrow  the  French  Re- 
public. Their  armies  invaded  France,  and 
the  peasants  flew  to  arms  in  defense  of 
their  newly  obtained  farms,  and  defeated 
the  invaders.  Distress  fell  upon  the  coun- 
try in  consequence  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic dislocation  caused  by  the  Rvolutioii 
and  owing  to  reckless  note  pririting  and 
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consequent  financial  troubles.  Napoleon 
seized  the  reins  and  obtained  easily  re- 
cruits among  the  starving  people  of  France 
and  among  the  nations  he  defeated.  The 
bulk  of  his  armies  consisted  of  foreigners, 
and  his  troops  lived  on  the  countries  which 
they  overran.  Thus  he  popularized  war- 
fare. He  gave  France  internal  peace  and 
order,  regulated  the  national  finances,  cre- 
ated countless  roads  and  public  works  and 
established  a  powerful  administration,  or- 
ganizing the  country  on  the  model  of  an- 
cient Rome  and  converting  it  into  a  firmly 
knitted  empire  which  could  easily  be  ruled 
by  one  man. 

The  French  Revolution,  which  gave  the 
land  to  those  who  cultivated  it,  completely 
changed  the  character  of  the  French.  As 
long  as  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
were  landless  and  poor,  oppressed  and  un- 
happy, they  willingly  supported  a  policy 
of  war  and  of  adventure.  When  the  rest- 
less people  of  France  had  become  free- 
holders they  became  the  most  conservative 
and  the  most  peaceful  people  in  the  world. 
They  watched  with  indifference  the  defeat 
and  overthrow  of  Napoleon.  When  the 
allied  armies  invaded  France  in  1814  and 
1815  the  peasants  did  not  take  arms 
against  them,  as  they  had  done  twenty 
years  before,  but  greeted  them  with  jubila- 
tion. Napoleon  III.,  profoundly  misun- 
derstanding the  true  character  of  the 
French,  embarked  upon  a  policy  of  con- 
quest and  glory,  and  he  would  have  lost 
his  throne  even  if  the  war  with  Germany 
had  not  occurred.  He  was  anxious  for  a 
great  war  in  order  to  strengthen  the  totter- 
ing monarchy  against  the  dissatisfied 
people. 

Although  many  eminent  Frenchmen, 
especially  poets  and  journalists,  preached 
a  policy  of  revenge  after  1871  the  French, 
Republic  was  peaceful.  The  vast  majority 
of  Frenchmen  of  every  station  did  not 
dream  of  a  war  with  Germany.  At  the 
same  time  they  were  determined  to  fight 
to  the  last  should  war  be  forced  upon 
them,  for  they  were  aware  that  another 
defeat  by  Germany  would  mean  France's 
disappearance  as  a  great  power.  During 
the  forty  years  following  Germany's  vic- 
tory another  German  war  had  been  their 
nightmare.  They  had  been  ground  down 
by   exceedingly   oppressive   tai^atiori,   and 


from  year  to  year  their  position  had  be- 
come more  precarious,  in  view  of  their 
stagnant  population  and  stagnant  wealth 
and  in  view  of  Germany's  rapidly  increas- 
ing numbers  and  strength.  In  1914  the 
French  went  to  war  not  for  glory  and  re- 
nown, as  they  had  done  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  Napoleon  I.,  but  they  took 
arms  determined  that  they  would  obtain 
peace  and  security  for  decades  if  not  for 
all  time  and  be  secure  from  German  ag- 
gression. These  views  upheld  them  at  the 
darkest  hour  and  dictated  their  policy  after 
the  victory. 

Germany  Outgrowing  France 

During  the  years  preceding  the  war 
France's  population  was  absolutely  sta- 
tionary. The  trifling  increase  shown  by 
the  statistics  was  due  exclusively  to  the 
immigration  of  Italian  and  other  laborers. 
Meanwhile  Germany's  population  in- 
creased by  800,000  per  year,  because  of 
the  larger  resources  of  the  country.  Fear- 
ing that  they  would  be  swamped  in  a  de- 
cade or  two  by  a  Germany  having  two  or 
three  times  the  population  of  France,  the 
French  wished  to  weaken  Germany  either 
by  reducing  her  territories  and  resources 
or  by  creating  a  counterpoise  to  Germany. 
That  was  the  obvious  solution  of  the  dif- 
ficulty, and  the  idea  of  re-creating  Poland 
furnished  the  easiest  and  the  most  log:ical 
way  out.  After  all  there  was  not  only  the 
danger  of  a  vastly  increased  German  popu- 
lation overwhelming  France  at  some  future 
date,  but  there  was  the  additional  danger 
of  Germany  and  Russia  uniting  against 
France.  An  independent  Polish  State 
would  not  only  be  France's  natural  ally 
against  Germany,  but  would  separate  Ger- 
many from  Russia  and  prevent  their  union 
against  the  French. 

Nations  may  be  ruined  not  only  by  de- 
feat in  war,  but  also  by  economic  decay. 
F'rance  with  her  small  population  was  left 
with  a  gigantic  war  debt,  and  in  addition 
the  bulk  of  her  coal  mines  and  her  most 
important  industrial  districts  had  been 
completely  and  deliberately  ruined  by  the 
Germans.  The  French  had  been  promised 
reparations  by  the  Allies.  According  to 
the  Peace  Treaty  Germany  was  to  pay  for 
the  rebuilding  of  France.  However,  Ger- 
many has  furnished  excuses  and  explana- 
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tions,  but  has  paid  only  the  merest  trifle. 
According  to  the  latest  official  figures 
Germany  has  paid  hitherto  to  France  in 
cash  and  in  kind,  on  account  of  both 
reparations  and  of  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  troops  of  occupation,  1,595,000,000 
gold  marks,  which  is  equivalent  to  4,000,- 
000,000  paper  francs  at  the  present  rate 
of  exchange.  Meanwhile  France  has  paid 
90,000,000,000  francs  for  repairing  dev- 
astation, and  huge  additional  sums  will 
be  required.  In  other  words,  Germany  has 
paid  one  }  ear's  interest  on  France's  repara- 
tion outlay. 

The  financial  position  of  France  is  be- 
coming a  desperate  one.  Her  war  burden 
is  approximately  equal  to  that  of  England, 
allowing  for  the  difference  in  population, 
and  resources.  In  addition  to  the  gigantic 
war  debt,  France  must  assume  a  similarly 
heavy  load  on  account  of  reparations. 
Lastly,  France  has  lent  colossal  sums  to 
her  allies  during  the  war,  especially  to 
Russia,  and  her  pre-war  loans  to  that  coun- 
try exceed  £1,000,000,000.  The  financial 
loss  is  falling  not  on  a  few  rich  men,  but 
on  the  people  in  general,  because  France 
is  a  nation  of  investors.  More  than  1,600,- 
000  Frenchmen  invested  money  in  Russian 
securities  previous  to  the  war.  The  facts 
given  explain  why  France  insists  upon 
reparations  from  Germany  and  upon  pay- 
ment from  Russia.  These  demands  spring 
not  from  chauvinism,  but  from  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation.     Germany  is  twice  as 


rich  as  France  and  is  undoubtedly  able  to 
pay,  but  is  unwilling. 

France  fought  the  greatest  war  in  her 
history  in  the  determination  to  conquer  a 
lasting  peace,  not  in  the  hope  of  conquer- 
ing territory.  Having  been  invaded  so 
often  she  demanded  the  Rhine  frontier, 
which  would  give  her  security,  but  the 
Allies  opposed  her  wishes.  Furthermore, 
the  Allies  whittled  down  the  sum  total  of 
reparations  payable  by  Germany  and  en- 
couraged German  resistance  and  financial 
mismanagement  by  their  attitude.  The  re- 
sult has  been  that  the  French  doubted  the 
friendship  of  England  and  of  Italy,  and 
began  to  believe  that  the  two  countries 
were  working  for  France's  ruin.  That 
thought  and  the  determined  resistance  of 
Germany  to  disarmament  and  to  the  pay- 
ment of  reparations,  together  with  the 
dread  that  Germany  and  Russia  combined 
might  crush  Poland  and  then  attack 
France,  caused  the  French  to  retain  large 
military  and  naval  forces. 

In  France  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
strongly  believed  that  Germany  will  pay 
reparations  only  if  compelled  by  the  seiz- 
ure of  valuable  guarantees,  such  as  the 
Ruhr  coal  field.  Moreover,  there  is  at 
present  no  security  against  a  monarchical 
counter-revolution.  Altogether  the  outlook 
is  too  unsettled  and  too  dangerous  to  allow 
France  to  disarm.  She  does  not  wish  to 
be  caught  unprepared,  especially  as  Eng- 
land has  reduced  her  forces  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  she  can  give  but  little  help  to 
F-iiance  in  an  emergency. 


INCREASING  CHURCH  MEMBERSHIP 


AMERICANS  who  deny  that  these 
■^■^  United  States  are  being  engulfed  in 
a  wave  of  materialism  will  find  comfort 
in  figures  given  by  Walter  Laidlaw,  Regis- 
trar of  the  Clergy  Club  and  a  special 
agent  of  the  Census  Department  at  Wash- 
ington, in  an  article  published  recently  in 
New  York.  These  figures  show  a  decided 
increase  in  church  membership  between 
the  years  1906  and  1916.  The  following 
data  are  interesting: 

In    1906,    when    the    nation    numbered 
86,646,370  persons,  the  membership  of  re- 


ligious bodies  was  35,068,058,  or  40.4  per 
cent.  On  Dec.  31,  1916,  the  nation  num- 
bered 101,464,014  persons,  and  the  mem- 
bership of  religious  bodies  had  risen  to 
41,926,854,  or  41.3  per  cent.  The  mem- 
bership of  religious  bodies  on  Dec.  31, 
1921,  was  46,059,500,  an  increase  of 
4,132,646  in  five  years.  The  nation  at 
the  same  date,  at  the  rate  of  increase  of 
the  census  period  1910  to  1920,  numbered 
107,132,678  persons.  The  membership  of 
religious  bodies,  as  nearly  as  can  be  cal- 
culated, was  over  42  per  cent. 


THE  VATICAN  AND   THE 

i\l  hj  W         W  O-Tt-LjlJ  By  Raymond  Leslie  Buell 

A  study  of  the  policies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  new 
Europe  created  by  the  war — Its  ambitions  in  Russia  and  the  Near 
East — Reasons  for  opposing  the  British  mandate  in  Palestine^ 


DESPITE  the  materialism  of  the 
present  age,  the  influence  of  re- 
ligion on  political  and  social  life 
cannot  be  ignored.  It  is  a  factor  which 
has  delayed  the  solution  of  the  Irish  prob- 
lem; which  has  literally  created  the  ques- 
tion of  Zionism;  which  has  been  the  key 
to  the  mutterings  of  the  colored  races  in 
Asia  and  Africa.  It  has  entered  into  the 
Japanese  question  where  the  teachings  of 
Shintoism  and  Emperor  worship  aroused 
the  fears  of  the  Western  world.  Its  touch 
has  been  felt  in  Greece,  where  the  Gov- 
ernment recently  attempted  to  drive 
Meletius  IV.,  the  Patriarch  of  the  Greek 
Church,  into  exile  because  of  his  friend- 
ship with  Venizelos. 

Of  all  the  religious  sects  in  the  world 
today,  undoubtedly  the  most  interesting 
from  the  political  standpoint  is  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church.  Claiming  a  total 
membership  of  288,000,000,  it  is  an  in- 
ternational organization  with  an  absolutist 
form  of  government,  which,  in  the  not 
distant  past,  wielded  more  power  than  anv 
monarchy  or  any  Government  of  the  pres- 
ent age.  Until  1870  the  Pope  ruled  over 
territory  much  the  same  as  any  other 
king.  His  domain  was  certain  Papal 
States  in  Italy,  originally  bestowed  upon 
him  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  by 
King  Pepin  and  the  Emperor  Charlemagne. 
But  the  Pope's  influence  was  not  limited 
to  this  temporal  power.  It  soon  extended 
throughout  the  whole  of  Christendom. 
Practically  every  king  during  the  Middle 
Ages  became  a  sworn  vassal  of  the  Pope; 
even  England  became  a  fief  of  the  Holy 
See  under  King  John.  When  Henry  IV., 
the  German  Emperor,  challenged  the  right 
of  the  Pope  to  consecrate  Bishops  within 
his  kingdom,  he  was  forced  to  do  three 
days'  penance  in  the  snow  at  Canossa — 
an  act  which  alone  saved  him  from  losing 
his  throne. 


This  vast  power  of  the  Vatican,  which 
reached  its  height  about  1500,  was  soon  to 
be  weakened.  Eastern  Christians,  origi- 
nally under  the  leadership  of  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  denied  that  the  Pope 
was  the  successor  of  Saint  Peter,  and  they 
also  refused  to  accept  in  full  the  doctrines 
and  the  ritual  of  the  Church  at  Rome. 
Eventually  this  "  Orthodox  "  Church,  as  it 
came  to  be  called,  divided  itself  into  three 
branches,  one  of  which  has  remained  un- 
der the  Patriarch  at  Constantinople;  the 
second  has  become  the  Greek  Church, 
ruled  by  the  Holy  Synod  of  Greece;  and 
the  third  has  become  the  Russian  Ortho- 
dox Church,  governed  by  the  Holy  Synod 
which  up  until  1917  was  under  the  abso- 
lute control  of  the  Czar.  In  addition, 
national  Orthodox  churches  came  to  be 
established  in  Rumania,  Serbia  and  Bul- 
garia. 

Despite  these  divisions,  the  Orthodox 
Church  is  spiritually  supreme  throughout 
Russia  and  part  of  Central  Europe,  the 
Balkans  and  Asia  Minor.  Orthodoxy  has 
therefore  made  Russia  the  enemy  of  Rome. 
Since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  Ro- 
man and  the  Russian  Churches  have  bit- 
terly contended  with  each  other — a  fact 
which  explains  why  the  Vatican  should 
oppose  the  advances  of  Pan-Slavism  in  the 
Balkans   and  toward   Contantinople. 

In  order  to  offset  these  advances  the 
Holy  See  followed  two  policies  before  the 
war.  The  first  was  the  encouragement  of 
the  so-called  Uniat  churches  in  Russia, 
especially  in  the  Ukraine  and  in  Poland. 
Despite  the  fact  that  they  follow  the  Or- 
thodox rites  and  a  Slav  liturgy,  these 
churches  are  not  under  the  control  of  the 
Russian  Patriarch  and  Holy  Synod.  In- 
stead, they  worship  certain  Latin  saints 
and  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope  at  Rome.  Consequently,  they  have 
formed  a  nucleus  of  Roman  propaganda 
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which,  it  was  hoped,  might  seep  into  Rus- 
sia proper. 

Secondly,  the  Vatican  warred  against 
Orthodoxy  by  forming  a  virtual  alliance 
with  Austria-Hungary — la  politique  eu- 
charistique — as  a  result  of  which  the  Haps- 
burg  Empire  opposed  the  advances  of  Rus- 
sia into  the  Balkans  and  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire. All  its  officials  professed  the  Catho- 
lic faith,  and  its  schools  taught  Catholic 
doctrines.  Monasteries  and  religious  or- 
ders flourished.  In  return  for  these  privi- 
leges the  Catholic  clergy  was  obliged  to 
support  the  Magyar  minority  in  its  rule 
over  non-German  peoples.  Political  duties 
were  expected  of  priests,  and  when  the 
European  war  broke  out  they  were  forced 
into  propaganda  work.  The  Emperor  of 
Austria,  moreover,  possessed  the  right  of 
veto  in  Papal  elections,  which  was  exer- 
cised in  1903  to  prevent  the  election  of 
Cardinal  Rampolla  del  Tindaro  as  Pope, 
because  of  his  pro-French  sympathies. 

Loss  OF  Temporal  Power 

In  addition  to  Russian  Orthodoxy,  the 
second  great  cause  for  the  political  de- 
cline of  the  Vatican  before  the  war  was 
the  growth  of  nationalism  and  democracy 
in  Catholic  countries,  notably  Italy  and 
France.  On  Sept.  19,  1870,  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  asked  Pope  Pius  IX.  to  surren- 
der his  temporal  power  over  Rome  in  or- 
der that  it  might  become  the  capital  of  a 
united  Italy.  When,  at  the  Pope's  refusal 
to  comply  with  this  request,  troops  suc- 
cessfully stormed  the  city.  His  Holiness 
shut  himself  up  in  the  Vatican,  which  he 
never  left.  Torn  between  a  desire  to  con- 
ciliate the  great  moral  power  of  the  Vati- 
can over  its  followers  throughout  the 
world  and  the  necessities  of  national  unity, 
the  Italian  Government  enacted,  in  May, 
1871,  the  Law  of  Guarantees.  It  was  the 
purpose  of  this  law  to  safeguard  the  Pope 
in  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  powers. 
He  has  the  unrestricted  right  of  communi- 
cating with  his  bishops  abroad;  he  may 
have  his  own  post  and  telegraph  offices. 
His  person  is  inviolable.  He  has  his  own 
guards.  He  may  receive  Ministers  from 
foreign  states.  He  may  freely  use  the  Vati- 
can, the  Lateran  palaces  and  the  villa  of 
Castel  Gandolfo.  Moreover,  the  Italian 
Government  annually  places  at  his  disposal 
the  sum  of  $645,000  to  cover  the  expenses 


of  the  Vatican — a  sum  which  no  Pope  has 
yet  been  willing  to  accept. 

Shorn  of  territory  and  of  subjects,  Pius 
IX.  refused  to  recognize  the  legality  of 
what  he  regarded  as  a  modern  Sack  of 
Rome,  and  he  considered  himself  to  be  a 
prisoner  in  the  Vatican.  A  Pope  whoee 
temper  had  been  illustrated  a  few  years 
before  when  he  caused  a  Church  Council 
to  enunciate  the  doctrines  of  Papal  Infal- 
libility and  the  Immaculate  Conception,  he 
now  issued  an  encyclical  in  which  he  re- 
pudiated the  Law  of  Guarantees,  and  called 
on  Catholic  princes  to  aid  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  temporal  power.  Catholic  sov- 
ereigns were  forbidden  to  visit  the  King 
of  Italy,  whose  existence  the  Vatican  would 
not  recognize.  And  the  famous  decree, 
Non  Expedit,  was  issued,  declaring  that  it 
would  be  "  inexpedient  "  for  Catholics  to 
vote  in  Italian  national  elections. 

When  the  liberal-minded  Leo  XIII.  be- 
came Pope  in  1878,  many  believed  that  this 
situation  would  be  relieved.  But,  contrary 
to  the  expectations,  Leo  asserted  that 
Rome  was  not  large  enough  to  hold  a  King 
and  a  Pope,  and  it  is  believed  that  he  en- 
tered into  negotiations  with  Bismarck  to 
move  the  Vatican  to  Germany.  Pius  X.,i 
who  succeeded  Leo  in  1903,  also  revived 
the  question  of  temporal  power  when  he 
expressed  anger  at  President  Loubet's  visit 
to  the  King  of  Italy,  and  when,  at  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
kingdom  in  1911,  he  declared  that  the  oc- 
casion should  be  considered  by  Catholics 
as  one  "  of  deepest  mourning."  Finally 
realizing  that  the  restoration  of  the  Papal 
States  was  impossible,  at  least  for  the  time 
being,  Pius  X.  also  brought  forward  the 
idea  of  internationalizing  the  Law  of  Guar- 
antees. Instead  of  having  the  position  of 
the  Papacy  guaranteed  by  Italy  alone,  he 
would  have  it  guaranteed  by  all  Catholic 
powers  collectively,  thus  giving  the  Vati- 
can an  international  recognition  and  re- 
moving it  from  the  exclusive  jurisdiction 
of  Italy.  This  suggestion  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment consistently  opposed,  because  it 
considered  the  Roman  question  to  be  pure- 
ly domestic  in  character. 

The  Break  With  France 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Pius  X.  that 
the  Vatican  was  to  receive  another  blow — 
and  this  from   a  nation  formerly  called 
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the  First-Born  Son  of  the  Church.  Despite 
early  quarrels  between  French  Kings  and 
Rome,  of  which  the  Chateau  des  Papes  at 
Avignon  today  remains  a  desolate  symbol, 
French  Governments  were  devoutly  Catho- 
lic. Even  during  the  French  Revolution 
a  diplomatic  representative  was  maintained 
at  Rome.  In  1801  Napoleon  I.  negotiated 
the  Concordat,  in  which  the  French  Gov- 
ernment undertook  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
the  Catholic  clergy,  in  return  for  which  it 
received  the  right  to  appoint  the  Bishops 
and  Archbishops  of  the  Church.  Napoleon 
III.  virtually  owed  his  throne  to  the  French 
Clericals,  whom  he  rewarded  by  maintain- 
ing troops  at  the  Vatican,  which  delayed 
until  1870  the  unification  of  Italy;  by  vig^ 
orously  defending  Catholic  interests  in 
Syria,  and  by  becoming  the  protector  of 
Catholic  missions  in  China. 

But  friction  between  the  Church  and 
France  arose  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
III.  in  1870.  At  this  time  the  Catholic 
Party  in  France  attempted  to  place  the 
Comte  de  Chambord  on  a  throne  pledged 
to  the  restoration  of  the  Pope's  temporal 
power.  Defeated  in  this  attempt  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Third  Republic,  the 
Catholic  Party  nevertheless  continued  its 
demands  for  a  monarchy  and  its  opposi- 
tion to  Republican  "  f  ree-thinking  "  in- 
stitutions. Republican  France  naturally 
feared  the  Vatican,  which^  a  few  years  pre- 
viously, had  brought  pressure  to  bear  in 
other  countries  to  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  representative  institutions,  and  had 
pronounced  null  and  void  the  Austrian 
Constitution  of  1867,  since  it  was  "  abom- 
inable "  and  "  unspeakable." 

Because  of  the  wisdom  of  Pope  Leo 
XIII.  the  storm  between  these  diametric- 
ally opposed  forces  did  not  break  for 
many  years.  In  1892  the  Pope  issued  his 
famous  encyclical  urging  French  Catho- 
lics to  '*  rally  "  to  the  republic.  But  his 
admonition  did  little  good,  a&  the  Dreyfus 
army  scandal  was  soon  to  prove.  Catholic 
orders  and  "  associations,"  many  of  which 
were  controlled  by  foreign  priests,  directed 
the  education  of  French  Catholic  children; 
and  naturally  it  was  suspected  that  the  in- 
struction was  "  anti-republican."  Conse- 
quently, in  1901  the  French  Parliament 
passed  the  Law  of  Associations,  which  pro- 
vided that  no  religious  order  could  exist 
in    France  r  without   the    authorization    of 


Parliament,  In  1904  President  Loubet  vio- 
lated the  wishes  of  Pius  X.  by  returning 
the  visit  which  the  King  of  Italy  had  made 
to  Paris  the  year  before.  As  a  result  of 
this  incident  the  diplomatic  representatives 
of  Paris  and  the  Vatican  were  mutually 
withdrawn,  and  Parliament  passed  the  laws 
of  1905  and  1907  abrogating  the  old  Con- 
cordat of  1801,  and  separating  Church  and 
.State.  Thus  when  Pope  Pius  X.  died  in 
August,  1914,  the  Vatican  found  itself 
fighting,  for  spiritual  supremacy  with  the 
Orthodox  Church  and  with  Protestantism 
generally,  shorn  of  its  temporal  power  in 
Italy,  and  deprived  of  the  financial  sup- 
port and  even  the  diplomatic  recognition 
of  France. 

The  Vatican  and  the  War 

When  the  European  War  broke  out  the 
interests  of  the  Vatican  were  still  further 
m.enaced.  A  victory  for  the  Allies  would 
result  in  the  occupation  of  Constantinople 
by  Russia  and  the  destruction  of  tlie 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  both  of  which 
meant  the  triumphant  advance  of  Ortho- 
doxy. The  delicacy  of  this  situation  was 
recognized  by  the  Conclave  of  Cardinals, 
who  met  in  Rome  to  elect  a  new  Pope  iri 
the  Fall  of  1914.  With  the  end  in  view 
of  selecting  a  "  political  "  Pope  who  would 
meet  this  situation  and  generally  revive 
the  drooping  prestige  of  the  Church,  they 
selected  Benedict  XV.  His  "  political " 
policy  was  immediately  shown  by  his  fail- 
ure to  condemn  the  violation  of  Belgium's 
neutrality  and  the  other  outrages  of  the 
war,  and  by  his  first  encyclical,  in  which 
he  fiercely  attacked  Modernism  and  ex- 
pressed the  "  desire  for  the  cessation  of 
that  abnormal  condition  in  which  the  head 
of  the  Church  finds  himself  "^ — a  demand 
for  the  restoration  of  the  temporal  power. 
It  is  reported  that  the  envoys  of  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  at  the  Vatican,  seizing  upon 
this  demand,  promised  that  the  temporal 
power  would  be  restored  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  or,  if  this  should  prove  impossible, 
that  the  Law  of  Guarantees  would  be  inter- 
nationalized. Whether  animated  by  this 
promise  or  purely  by  anti-Russianism,  the 
Vatican  brought  pressure  to  bear  to  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  Italy  into  the  war, 
even  going  so  far  as  to  institute  negotia- 
tions to  secure  an  asylum  for  the  Pope  in 
Spain.     In  the  light  of  these  facts,  it  is 
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not  unnatural  that  Italy  should  insist,  as 
she  did  in  the  secret  treaty  of  London  in 
1915,  that,  when  the  war  ended,  the  Pope 
be  excluded  from  the  Peace  Conference. 

But,  despite  the  original  fears  of  the 
Vatican,  the  outcome  of  the  war  strangely 
strengthened  its  position.  The  Orthodox 
Church,  as  a  contender  with  Rome,  was 
destroyed  by  the  Russian  revolution  of 
November,  1917.  It  was  not  only  dises- 
tablished by  the  Soviet  Government,  but  it 
was  subject  to  persecutions,  which  cul- 
minated in  the  arrest  in  May,  1922,  of 
the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Tikhon,  Patriarch  of 
all  Russia,  because  of  his  attitude  toward 
the  requisition  of  church  treasures.*  Con- 
sequently, the  dissolution  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire — the  Vatican's  bulwark 
against  Pan-Slavism — became  of  little  im- 
,  mediate  importance.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Vatican  was  not  slow  to  entrench  it- 
self in  the  new  States  created  out  of  the 
remains  of  the  empire.  On  Nov.  8,  1918, 
the  Pope  instructed  his  Nuncio  at  Vienna 
to  enter  into  friendly  relations  with  these 
various  nationalities.  The  success  of  this 
policy  was  shown  by  the  dispatch  of  diplo- 
matic representatives  to  Rome  from  Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia,  Jugoslavia,  Ruma- 
nia, Finland,  Esthonia,  Ukrainia,  Lithu- 
ania, and  even  Greece.  In  1913  there  were 
only  fourteen  nations  represented  at  the 
Vatican  and  five  Papal  Nuncios  abroad; 
but  in  1922  twenty-five  nations  are  rep- 
resented there  and  twenty-five  Nuncios 
are  abroad. 

Likewise,  in  Poland  the  Vatican  has 
probably  gained  more  than  it  has  lost  by 
the  disruption  of  the  Hapsburg  Empire. 
It  was  the  Catholic  clergy  who  had  kept 
alive  the  spirit  of  independence  in  Poland 
since  the  partitions  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. And  their  diligence  was  rewarded 
by  the  establishment  of  Catholicism  as  a 
State    religion    in    Poland;    in    February, 


*  These  treasures  were  confiscated  in  order  to 
apply  their  proceeds  to  relief  work  in  the  famine 
districts.  The  decrees  were  condemned  by  the 
Patriarch  Tikhon ;  but  he  nevertheless  advised 
the  clergy  to  give  up  valuables  which  were  not 
actually  used  in  church  services.  This  advice 
divided  the  Russian  clergy  into  two  camps, 
one  which  followed  the  Patriarch's  advice  and 
the  other  which  refused  to  give  up  any  treasures 
whatever.  These  decrees  were  carried  into  ex- 
ecution in  March,  1922,  by  local  Government 
commissions  which  made  inventories  of  church 
valuables.  In  some  places  the  clergy  offered 
violent  resistance,  which  led  the  Government 
to  declare  that  a  small  clerical  clique— in  league 
with  the  counter-revolutionaries— was  the  cause 
of  all  the  trouble. 


1919,  the  Polish  Diet  was  opened  in  the 
Cathedral  at  Warsaw. 

Growth  of  Papal  Prestige 

There  are  many  other  indications  of 
the  growing  prestige  of  Rome.  The  crea- 
tion of  the  Irish  Free  State  as  well  as  an 
independent  Poland  is  indirectly  a  result  of 
of  Catholic  influence.  Protestant  England 
now  maintains  a  diplomatic  representative 
at  the  Vatican,  and,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  Reformation,  has  permitted  a  Catholic 
procession  in  London  at  the  canonization 
of  Joan  of  Arc.  The  old  Minister  of  Prus- 
sia at  the  Holy  See  has  been  transformed 
into  an  Ambassador  from  the  new  German 
Republic.  Switzerland  has  dispatched  an 
official  to  Rome,  the  first  one  since  1874. 
Even  Japan  has  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  Vatican  in  regard  to  the  Catholic 
missions  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  But 
of  greater  importance  are  three  other  de- 
velopments of  the  last  few  months,  which 
will  still  further  strengthen  the  Holy  See 
throughout  the  world. 

Chief  among  these  has  been  the  partial 
reconciliation  of  the  Church  with  France. 
Between  1904  and  1920  the  French  Gov- 
ernment  simply  ignored  the  existence  of 
the  Vatican;  diplomatic  relations  were  sus- 
pended. This  policy  not  only  injured 
Rome,  but  it  worked  against  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Third  Republic.  Catholics 
remained  hostile  to  the  Republican  regime. 
During  the  war  the  absence  of  French 
diplomats  from  the  Vatican — which  a 
French  Senator  has  recently  called  the 
"  observatory  "  of  international  politics — 
left  the  envoys  of  the  Central  Powers  a 
free  hand.  The  return  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
to  France  in  1918  also  complicated  mat- 
ters. While  under  German  control,  the 
religious  life  of  these  provinces  had  been 
governed  by  a  Concordat,  which  made  a 
representative  at  the  Vatican  a  necessity. 
France,  consequently,  was  forced  either  to 
denounce  this  Concordat  or  establish 
some  contact  with  Rome.  But  she  could 
not  denounce  it  without  offending  the 
1,400,000  Catholics  in  Alsace-Lorraine- 
As  a  result  the  Government  sent  Denys 
Cochin  on  a  private  mission  to  Benedict 
XV.  as  early  as  July,  1918;  and  in  April 
of  the  following  year  France  was  treated 
to  the  very  humorous  spectacle  of  Georges 
Clemenceau — a    notorious    free   thinker — 
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appointing  the  Catholic  Bishops  of  Metz 
and  Strassburg!  Moreover,  the  influence 
of  France  over  Poland  and  the  new  States 
of  Central  Europe — the  control  of  which 
has  become  the  fundamental  principle  of 
French  foreign  policy — might  be  damaged 
if  France  should  continue  to  remain  aloof 
from  Rome.  Likewise,  her  interests  in 
Syria,  where  the  Brothers  of  Christian 
Doctrine  and  other  orders  carried  on  works 
of  religion  and  education,  were  being  in- 
jured, so  it  is  alleged,  by  advantages  given 
by  the  Vatican  to  the  clergy  of  other 
nations. 

These  various  considerations  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  France  officially  back 
into  the  Catholic  fold.  In  July,  1919,  M. 
Viviani  declared  in  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties that  France  should  send  a  diplomatic 
representative  to  the  Vatican,  a  wish  which 
was  expressed  also  by  M.  Millerand  in 
the  election  campaign  of  the  same  year. 
Such  a  change  in  policy,  it  was  expressly 
stated,  would  not  alter  the  separation 
regime  or  re-establish  Catholicism  as  the 
State  religion.  But  it  would  be  a  recog- 
nition of  the  existence  of  the  Vatican  and 
of  ,the  great  moral  influence  which  it 
exercises  throughout  the  world.  In  No- 
vember, 1920,  the  French  Chamber  voted 
a  bill  appropriating  credits  to  establish 
an  embassy  at  the  Holy  See.  But  the 
Senate,  influenced  by  anti-clerical  radicals, 
held  up  the  bill  for  more  than  a  year. 
Fretful  at  this  delay,  the  Briand  Ministry 
dispatched  M.  Charles  Jonnart  as  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  to  the  Vatican  in 
May,  1921.  Upon  his  return  from  the 
Washington  conference  M.  Briand  de- 
manded that  the  Senate  ratify  this  action, 
because  of  reasons  of  foreign  policy.  His 
plea  was  so  effective  that  in  December, 
1921,  the  Senate  passed  the  bill.  After 
a  lapse  of  fifteen  years  France  again 
recognized  Rome. 

Reconciliation  With   Italy 

In  the  next  place,  steps  have  been  taken 
toward  the  reconciliation  of  the  Vatican 
with  Italy.  For  all  practical  purposes,  the 
non  expedit  decree  has  become  a  dead 
letter.  Catholics  not  only  vote  in  elec- 
tions, but  they  have  formed  a  Catholic 
Party  which,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Socialists,  was  strong  enough,  in  May  and 
June,  1920,  to  drive  the  Nitti  Cabinet  out 


of  power.  When  in  office  Premier  Nitti 
engaged  in  informal  conversations  with. 
Cardinal  Gasparri,  the  Papal  Secretary  of 
Slate.  In  the  latter  part  of  May,  1920, 
Pope  Benedict  XV.  issued  an  encyclical, 
Pacem  Dei  munus  pulcherrimum,  which 
abrogated  the  rule  that  prevented  Catholic 
sovereigns  from  visiting  the  King  of  Italy. 
Such  papers  as  the  Corriere  del  Parla- 
mento  and  the  Gazetta  del  Popolo  advo- 
cate a  definite  agreement  with  the  Vati- 
can, if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  offset 
the  advantage  which  France  now  has  over 
Italy  there.  When  Achille  Ratti  became 
Pope  Pius  XI.  in  February,  1922,  he 
biessed  the  people  from  the  outside  bal- 
cony of  Saint  Peter's — the  first  time  a 
Pope  had  done  this  since  the  destruction  of 
the  temporal  power.  It  is  reported  that  the 
Pope  hereafter  may  take  part  in  Catholic 
processions  in  the  city.  These  incidents 
by  no  means  constitute  a  recognition  by 
the  Holy  See  of  the  Law  of  Guarantees  or 
of  its  loss  of  temporal  power.  Appar- 
ently the  minimum  which  the  Vatican  will 
accept  in  this  respect  is  the  international- 
ization of  its  status.  Nevertheless,  these 
developments  do  indicate  the  existence  of 
better  feeling  between  the  Braschi  Palace 
and  Saint  Peter's;  they  certainly  constitute 
a  recognition  by  the  Pope  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Italy;  and  they  dispell  the  myth  that 
he  is  a  prisoner  within  the  Vatican  walls. 
Finally,  the  Catholic  Church  is  attempt- 
ing to  bring  about  the  union  of  the  Ortho- 
dox church  with  Rome.  Both  Pope  Bene- 
dict XV.  and  the  present  Pope,  Pius  XL, 
have  encouraged  the  development  of  Uniat 
Churches  with  this  end  in  view,  whether 
in  central  Europe  or  in  Syria  and  Chaldea. 
In  May,  1919,  Benedict  established  a 
special  Congregation  for  the  Churches  of 
the  Orient.  Later  he  created  at  Rome  a 
Pontifical  Institute  for  the  study  of  East- 
ern affairs,  to  which  were  invited  priests 
from  the  Orthodox  and  Uniat  churches  of 
the  East.  In  1920  he  publicly  expressed 
the  hope  that  these  separated  churches 
would  soon  recognize  the  Rock  upon 
which  the  Church  is  founded.  In  pursuing 
this  policy,  the  Vatican  is  not  attempting 
to  wipe  out  the  national  traditions  of  these 
different  churches;  it  does  not  treat  them 
as  heretics,  but  merely  as  schismatic.  It 
is  willing  to  have  them  retain  their  own 
rituals,    whether   Latin   or   not.      It   asks 
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merely  that  they  recognize  the  supremacy 
of  Rome. 

So  strong  has  been  the  desire  of  the 
Vatican  to  make  inroads  into  Orthodox 
Russia  that  it  has  sent  its  best  diplomats 
to  the  new  States  carved  out  of  Russia's 
southern  frontier — the  present  Pope  hav- 
ing been  a  Nuncio  to  Poland  from  1919 
to  1921.  At  the  risk  of  Polish  friendship, 
Rome  has  even  supported  the  movement 
for  Ukrainian  independence.  The  Ukraine 
is  a  part  of  southern  Russia,  and  a  great 
number  of  its  inhabitants — the  Ruthenes — 
are  Uniat  Catholics.  It  would  therefore 
offer  an  admirable  entry  into  Russia.  In 
the  Summer  of  1919  Benedict  XV  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  outlaw  general, 
Petliura,  in  which  His  Holiness  recognized 
the  independence  of  the  Ukraine,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
allied  Governments  had  refused  to  do  so. 
Ir  June,  1921,  the  little  republic  of  Latvia 
was  persuaded  to  sign  a  Concordat  with 
the  Vatican  which  requires  it  to  furnish 
the  Catholic  archbishop  with  a  church  and 
to  furnish  suitable  residences  to,  and  to 
pay  the  salaries  of,  a  number  of  Catholic 
officials — all  this  in  a  country  where  there 
are  only  375,000  Roman  Catholics  to 
138,000  Greek  Catholics  and  nearly  a 
million  Lutherans. 

The  Vatican  and  Palestine 

Another  evidence  of  the  attempt  which 
Rome  is  making  to  establish  its  spiritual 
sovereignty  over  the  Eastern  Churches  has 
been  revealed  in  the  recent  protests  of  the 
Vatican,  first  to  the  League  of  Nations, 
arid  then  to  the  Genoa  Conference,  against 
the  terms  of  the  British  mandate  over  Pal- 
estine. It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the 
Balfour  Declaration  of  1917  Great  Britain 
promised  that  a  "  national  home  "  would 
be  established  for  the  Jews  in  Palestine 
at  the  end  of  the  war.  This  pledge  was 
fulfilled,  partially  at  least,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Supreme  Council  at  San  Remo  in 
1920,  where  the  terms  of  the  mandate 
under  which  Great  Britain  is  to  establish 
this  "  national  home  "  were  drawn  up. 

To  every  Christian,  Palestine  is  a  land 
of  sacred  memories.  Thousands  of  devout 
Pilgrims — most  of  whom  are  Catholics — 
annually  journey  to  worship  at  its  Holy 
Places,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
the  Church  of  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem 


and  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at 
Jerusalem.  When  Palestine  was  under 
Turkish  control,  religious  toleration  was 
the  rule.  But  the  Vatican  feels  that  the 
very  idea  of  Zionism  will  prejudice  Gentile 
interests  there,  and  the  Pope  protested,  in 
June,  1921,  against  the  "  privileged  posi- 
tion enjoyed  by  the  Jews,  which  is  danger- 
ous to  Christians." 

Officially,  the  Vatican  has  objected  to 
the  terms  of  the  British  mandate  which 
provide  that  the  Administration  shall  facil- 
itate Jewish  immigration  and  encourage 
the  close  settlement  of  Jews  on  public 
land;  which  recognize  the  Zionist  organiza- 
tion as  the  "  appropriate  Jewish  agency  " 
to  work  with  the  British  in  establishing 
their  national  home;  and  which  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  special  commis- 
sion to  settle  all  religious  claims,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  Holy  Places. 

Ostensibly    the    Vatican    has    protested 
against  this  mandate  on  the  ground  that  it 
will   prejudice   Catholic  interests.     But  lo 
a  disinterested  person  the  restrictions  im- 
posed   by   this   mandate   should   set   aside 
any    such    fears.      While    recognizing   the 
principle  of  Zionism,  the  mandate  text  ex- 
pressly   says:      "It   being   clearly   under- 
stood  that   nothing   shall    be    done    which 
may  prejudice  the  civil  and  religious  rights 
of  existing  non-Jewish  communities  in  Pal- 
estine."    The  commission  referred  to  must 
see  to  it  that  "  certain  holy  places,   reli- 
gious buildings  or  sites,  regarded  with  spe- 
cial   veneration   by   the   adherents   of   one 
particular    religion,    are    entrusted    to   the 
permanent  control  of  suitable  bodies  repre- 
senting the  adherents  of  the  religion  con- 
cerned."    No  interference  with  missionary 
enterprise  in  Palestine  shall   be  tolerated, 
and  freedom  of  conscience  and  of  worship 
is  guaranteed  by  the  mandatary.     England 
has    learned    a    hard    lesson    in    religious 
toleration   from    Catholic  Ireland,    French 
Quebec,  Hindu  India  and  Moslem  Egypt. 
As  Earl   Balfour  declared  to  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations  on  May  17,  1922, 
"  I  confess  to  feeling     *     *     *     surprise 
that  any  human  being  should  suppose  that 
Christian    interests    should    suffer    by    the 
transfer  of  power  in  Palestine  from  a  Mo- 
hammedan  to   a   Christian   power."     And 
he  added,    '  We  are  a  Protestant  country, 
but  I  boldly  say  that  I  do  not  l)elieve  that 
in  any  country — Protestant  or  Catholic — 
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has  the  Catholic  religion  received  fairer  or 
more  generous  treatment  than  it  has  within 
the  British  Isles." 

The  Struggle  for  Power 

In  its  protest  against  the  Palestine  man- 
date, the  Vatican  has  been  interested,  not 
so  much  in  securing  fair  treatment  for 
Catholics,  as  in  reasserting  its  past  claims 
to  the  Holy  Land.  For  five  centuries  the 
Greek  and  Roman  churches  struggled  for 
the  guardianship  of  the  sacred  places  of 
Palestine.  And  until  recently  the  Greek 
Church  has  usually  held  the  upper  hand. 
A  dispute  over  the  control  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  Crimean  War  of  1854.  But 
that  contest  solved  nothing,  and  the  strug- 
gle for  religious  supremacy  in  Palestine 
continued  down  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
World  War.  And  it  was  always  more  than 
a  religious  struggle,  itself  marred  by  in- 
cessant and  unchristian  brawls.  It  was 
also  political.  Behind  the  Orthodox 
Church  has  loomed  Pan-Slavism;  behind 
Roman  Catholicism  has  loomed  Rome;  be- 
hind Protestantism  has  loomed  Germany, 
as  the  visit  of  the  Kaiser  to  the  Holy  Land 
in  1898  proved. 

When  the  Soviet  Government  came  into 
power,  the  Orthodox  church  lost  a  valu- 
able ally.  The  unchallenged  supremacy 
of  the  Vatican  over  Christian  interests  in 
Palestine  now  became  really  possible. 
Once  entrenched  at  the  fountain-head  of 
Christianity,  the  Vatican  could  influence, 
more  strongly  than  ever,  tHe  schismatic 
churches  of  the  East  to  acknowledge  papal 
leadership. 

But  the  secular  diplomats  of  Europe 
have  now  interposed  two  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  realizing  Rome's  dream.  The  first 
is  the  British  mandate  over  Palestine — 
which  means  the  control  of  the  Hoiv 
Places  by  a  Protestant  power.  By  this 
means  the  religious  quarrels  of  the  past 
will  be  settled,  but  Great  Britain  will  be 
responsible  for  maintaining  religious  free- 
dom solely  to  the  League  of  Nations.  The 
chairman  of  the  commission  to  settle  re- 
ligious claims  is  also  appointed  by  the 
League.  In  both  cases,  the  Vatican  is  sim- 
ply ignored.  The  second  obstacle  is  Zion- 
ism, which  by  its  very  nature  means  spe- 
cial privileges  to  the  Hebrew  faith.  Catho- 
lic antipathy  toward  which  has  often  vio- 


lently vented  itself  in  the  pogroms  of  Po- 
land and  of  Central  Europe. 

If  the  Vatican  were  alone  in  making  its 
protest  it  would  probably  be  of  no  avail. 
But  it  haF  been  joined  by  France  and 
Italy,  who  have  withheld  their  approval  of 
the  Palestine  mandate.*  This  support  is 
very  significant,  because  it  arises  out  of 
the  reconciliation  between  Rome  and  these 
two  semi-Catholic  powers.  Moreover,  the 
interests  of  France  in  the  Near  East  coin- 
cide with  those  of  Rome.  Beginning  in 
1535  France  has  been  the  protector  of 
Christians  in  the  Orient,  a  position  which 
has  been  repeatedly  recognized  not  only 
by  Sultans  but  also  by  Popes.  This  posi- 
tion has  been  maintained,  despite  the  rup- 
ture of  1904.  In  fact,  when  France  was 
upholding  most  vigorously  the  interests  of 
Catholic  missionaries  in  Syria,  she  was  at- 
tacking the  Church  most  bitterly  at  home. 
In  the  midst  of  the  anti-clerical  crisis  in 
France,  Italy  recognized  the  French  guar- 
dianship of  Catholics  in  the  Holy  Land  by 
agreements  signed  in  July,  1906,  and  in 
January,  1907.  A  British  mandate  over 
Palestine  deprives  France  of  this  historic 
position,  which  has  been  of  great  political 
and  economic  value.  No  one  can  foresee 
the  eventual  outcome  of  this  dispute,  in 
which  the  Vatican,  the  Arabs  and  the 
French  have  joined  hands  against  Zionism 
and  Great  Britain.  Christians  usually 
fight  more  bitterly  between  themselves 
over  matters  of  religion  than  they  do 
against  the  infidel.  And  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  Palestine  mandate  will  cause  an- 
other rift  in  the  so-called  "  Entente  "  be- 
tween France  and  Britain. 

Negotiations  with  the  Soviets 

During  the  Genoa  conference  the  boldest 
move  to  strengthen  the  position  of  Roman 
Catholicism  throughout  Russia  was  made. 
Here  the  Vatican  negotiated  with  the  So- 
viets, demanding  three  things:  (1)  reli- 
gious liberty  in  Russia;  (2)  the  right  to 
give  religious  education  to  children;  (3) 
ecclesiastical     property.      In     return     for 

*  Despite  an  eloquent  defense  of  Zionism  by- 
Earl  Balfour,  the  British  House  of  Lords,  on 
June  21,  1922,  voted  agrainst  the  Palestine  Man- 
date by  60  to  29.  But  the  House  of  Commons 
on  July  4  supported  it  by  a  vote  of  292  to  35, 
after  listening  to  a  vigorous  defense  of  Zionism 
by  Mr.  Churchill.  The  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations  formally  approved  the  mandate  for 
Palestine'  on  July  24,   1922. 
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these  privileges  the  Vatican  would  recog- 
nize the  Soviet  Government.  Although  no 
Czar  would  ever  give  these  privileges  to 
Romanism,  the  Soviets,  so  it  was  believed, 
would  have  no  religious  scruples  in  doing 
so,  especially  when  recognition  by  the 
Pope  would  tremendously  increase  their 
international  prestige.  Whether  these  ne- 
gotiations succeed  or  not,  this  policy  of 
dealing  with  the  Soviet  Government  will 
not  probably  bring  about  the  conversion 
of  the  Orthodox  Church  to  Roman  Cathol- 
icism. The  most  influential  communicants 
of  the  former  Church  are  Russian  emigres, 
who  will  resent  bitterly  all  dealings  be- 
tween Rome  and  the  Soviets.  Moreover, 
such  a  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Vatican 
has  already  made  delicate  its  relations 
with  the  Clerical  Party  in  France — the 
chief  element  which  has  prevented  the  rap- 
prochement of  the  Quai  d'  Orsay  and  Pet- 
rograd.  Even  the  letter  of  Pius  XI.  to 
Cardinal  Gasparri,  expressing  the  hope 
that  every  nation  would  make  the  neces- 
sary sacrifices  to  make  the  Genoa  confer- 
ence a  success,  brought  forth  the  protest 
of  such  a  clerically  inclined  paper  as  the 
Journal  des  Debats.  Other  French  publi- 
cists charge  that  the  Vatican  is  now  trying 


to  profit  by  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo,  which 
gives  Germans  the  right  to  enter  Russia  in 
order  to  trade,  so  that  German  priests  will 
be  able  to  enter  for  purposes  of  religious 
propaganda. 

Although  the  Vatican  is  not  likely  to 
succeed  in  proselyting  Russia,  its  gains 
made  elsewhere  within  the  last  few  years 
go  far  toward  restoring  the  prestige  it  held 
throughout  Europe  before  1870.  In  mak- 
ing these  new  gains  the  Vatican  has  been 
obliged  to  surrender  many  of  its  former 
aspirations  and  ideals.  Apparently  it  is 
reconciled  to  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State  throughout  the  world.  It  may  have 
recognized  the  force  of  Tocqueville's  re- 
mark: "In  forming  an  alliance  with  a 
political  power,  religion  augments  its  au- 
thority over  a  few  and  forfeits  the  hope 
of  reigning  over  all."  Certainly  the  Vat- 
ican has  given  up  its  historic  attachment 
to  the  principle  of  monarchy  and  has  now 
accepted  the  republican  regime.  This 
change  in  policy  makes  Rome  much  less 
of  a  political  problem  than  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Leo  XII.  and  Pius  IX.  Neverthe- 
less, its  present  activities  in  a  more  spir- 
itual and  propagandist  sphere  constitute  a 
challenge  to  Protestantism  which  it  cannot 
afford  to  ignore. 


FIRE  LOSSES  OF  A  SINGLE  YEAR 


p'lRE  losses  in  the  United  States  during 
*-  1921  totaled  $485,000,000,  according 
to  a  statement  issued  on  May  26,  1922,  by 
John  C.  Morton,  President  of  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  at  the  fifty- 
sixth  annual  meeting  of  that  organization. 
The  figures  given  by  him  showed  that  in 
those  twelve  months  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  this  country  lost  $4.47  by 
needless  fires  and  that  the  nation  lost  $1,- 
400,000  a  day.  The  increase  over  1920 
was  $38,000,000.  Incendiarism  and  arson 
are  on  the  increase,  said  the  report.  A 
large  number  of  what  are  known  as  "  busi- 
ness fires  "  were  attributed  to  business  fail- 
ure and  economic  depression.  The  commit- 
tee's staff  investigated  832  fires,  in  con- 
nection with  which  368  arrests  were  made. 
Of  210  cases  brought  to  trial  there  were 


159  convictions.  Investigation  of  1,783 
suspicious  fires  in  the  last  five  years  has 
led  to  the  conviction  of  2,500  persons  for 
deliberate  arson.  "  American  fire  waste  is 
excessive  in  amount  and  disastrous  in  its 
results,"  said  President  Morton  in  his  ad- 
dress. "  It  costs  millions  of  lives  and 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  each  year; 
it  drains  resources,  retards  industry  and 
generally  impairs  prosperity.  What  is 
more  deplorable,  it  is  known  to  be  largely 
preventable.  Out  of  the  accumulated  care- 
lessness of  the  American  people  has  grown 
a  fire  waste  that  is  seriously  retarding  our 
national  economic  development.  America 
can  never  be  efficient  and  prosperous  in 
the  highest  degree  until  it  learns  and  ap- 
plies the  lessons  of  conservation  and  econ- 
omy." 


MGR.  MELETIOS 
Ecumenical  Patriarch 
at  Phanar,  head  of 
the  Greek  Orthodox 
Community   in   Turkey  '' 


MUSTAPHA  KEMAL  AND 
THE  CHRISTIANS 


[Third  article  of  a  series  of  four  presenting 
inside  facts  about  Turkey,  the  Angora  Govern- 
ment and  the  condition  of  affairs  under  it.] 

WE  should  not  have  been  entering 
the  village  on  foot  through  the 
mud  if  Ismail  had  not  attempted 
in  the  darkness  to  ford  the  stream  where 
there  was  no  ford,  with  the  result  that  he 
had  to  be  left  half  a  mile  behind,  stuck 
with  horses  and  carriages  in  an  icy  three- 
foot  current.  We  finally  gained  the  light 
and  were  conducted  to  the  headman's 
house,  a  large  mud  dwelling  in  which  we 
found  a  roof  over  our  heads  for  the  night, 
a  great  fire  of  dried  dung  to  warm  us 
without,  and  steaming  glasses  of  tea  to 
warm  us  within.  One  by  one  the  elders  of 
the  village  called  to  bid  us  welcome  and 
to  inquire  for  news  of  the  war.  Once  the 
village  had  been  wealthy,  for  it  was  very 
old,  having  been  founded  700  years  ago 
by  Turkish  refugees  fleeing  into  Asia 
Minor  from  the  East.     *     *     * 

Another  night  had  come  down  over  the 
rolling  steppe,  and  with  it  the  eternal 
problem  of  finding  the  village.  With  Is- 
mail walking  beside  his- teaJft^  we  left  the 
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Asia  Minor  a  desolate  refuge  of 
suffering  millions  of  many  creeds 
and  nationalities — How  war  has 
brought  a  new  schism  in  the  Orthodox 
Patriarchate  —  Armenia's     trag^u 


plain  and  entered  a  shallow  pass.  Cling- 
ing precariously  to  the  precipitous  edge  of 
a  dry  stream  bed,  the  road  wound  upward 
into  a  silent,  towering  company  of  rocks. 
The  tired  horses  evinced  a  disposition  to 
wander  from  the  road,  and  we  climbed 
down,  preferring  the  fag  of  footing  it  to 
the  risk  of  a  spill.  At  length  we  emerged 
from  the  pass.  The  village — the  mere 
bark  of  a  dog  and  one,  two,  three,  four 
distant  sparks  of  light — lay  directly  ahead 
of  us,  and  at  sight  of  it  a  great  sense  of 
relief  descended  upon  us.  We  climbed 
back  into  the  carriage,  and  Ismail  shouted 
to  the  team.  The  sound  of  his  voice  waked 
every  dog  in  the  village  to  furious  barking 
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— and  every  light  went  out  instanter.  The 
village  had  disappeared  into  the  night  as 
completely  as  if  it  had  never  existed;  no 
trace  of  it  remained  except  the  savage 
chorus  of  its  dogs.  But  we  held  on  with 
a  great  calmness  in  our  hearts  until  we 
reached  it.  Then  Nejib  climbed  down, 
and  the  dim  figure  of  a  woman  appeared 
in  a  tall  head-dress;  apparently  the  village 
was  Kurdish.  She  conducted  us  to  the 
headman's  house,  Nejib  and  Ismail 
fetched  our  belongings  in  from  the  car- 
riage and  one  by  one  the  elders  of  the 
village  gathered.  Before  the  wars  began 
there  had  been  120  men  in  the  village; 
now  only  32  were  left.  Never  had  the 
village  been  so  depopulated,  not  since  it 
had  first  been  built  250  years  ago  by  a 
band  of  Kurdish  refugees  fleeing  up  into 
Asia  Minor  from  the  southeast.     *      *     * 

Typical  Refugee  Villages 

Another  night  was  approaching  and  we 
had  already  picked  up  the  smoke  from 
the  village  chimneys,  although  the  village 
houses  were  still  lost  chameleon-like  in 
the  stony  gray  of  the  distant  slope  on 
which  they  lay.  The  horses  were  jogging 
easily  along  the  hard  road  and  Ismail 
was  contentedly  droning  a  driver's  song 
of  the  plains.  We  began  passing  flocks 
of  sheep  and  goats,  fattening  for  the  army. 
We  caught  up  with  and  passed  a  long 
string  of  ox  carts,  squeaking  under  their 
weight  of  munitions.  We  could  pick  out 
more  of  the  village  now,  a  large  village 
with  three  mosques  and  a  gendarmerie 
post.  A  group  of  children  stopped  their 
play  as  we  neared  it  and  conducted  us 
to  the  house  of  the  headman,  who  at  the 
moment  was  at  his  prayers.  He  finally 
came  out  to  meet  us  in  an  enormous 
shaggy  kalpak;  apparently  the  village  was 
Circassian.  Invited  for  the  night  into  the 
warmth  of  his  fireplace,  we  were  served 
with  three  glasses  of  tea,  instead  of  the 
customary  two;  it  was  a  Circassian  vil- 
lage. One  by  one  the  village  elders  called. 
It  was  not  an  old  village,  but  when  it 
had  been  founded  fourteen  years  ago  by 
Circassian  refugees  fleeing  down  into  Asia 
Minor  from  the  northeast,  it  had  had  as 
many  as  250  men.  Now  only  seventy- 
eight  were  left.     *      *      * 

Asia   minor   is   typified   in   these  three 


villages.  It  is  a  great  medieval  House  of 
Refuge,  lying  at  the  junction  of  three  con- 
tinents. For  centuries  populations  and  the 
remnants  of  populations  have  poured  into 
it,  but  at  no  time  in  recorded  history  has 
this  uprooting  of  peoples  reached  the  ap- 
palling dimensions  of  these  last  twelve 
years  of  continual  war.  After  the  Balkan 
wars  914,000  Turks  fled  from  Europe  into 
Asia  Minor.  During  the  Russian  advance 
from  the  Caucasus  early  in  the  great  war, 
870,000  Turks  fled  from  the  eastern  prov- 
inces into  Asia  Minor,  while  800,000  Ar- 
menians and  200,000  Greeks  were  deported 
out  of  Asia  Minor  into  the  Arab  country 
to  the  south.  During  the  Turco-Greek 
war  350,000  Turks  have  fled  into  the  in- 
terior from  Smyrna  and  its  hinterland. 
Add  to  these  Constantinople's  wretched 
legacy  of  90,000  Russians  from  the  Cri- 
mea and  60,000  Turks  from  Thrace  and 
the  shores  of  Marmora,  and  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  terrific  toll  which 
these  twelve  tragic  years  have  levied  in 
the  Near  East.  The  figures  are  doubtless 
open  to  question,  as  all  Near  Eastern  fig- 
ures are  apt  to  be,  but  they  may  be  taken 
as  roughly  indicative  of  the  numbers  of 
dumb  driven  people  who  are  waiting  in  the 
Near  East  for  the  wars  to  end.  Incident- 
ally, they  may  help  to  correct  the  impres- 
sion which  exists  in  the  West,  that  the 
Armenians  and  Greeks  are  the  only  peo- 
ples who  have  suffered  amid  the  mud  and 
blood  of  these  last  twelve  years.  Today 
Turks,  Greeks,  Kurds,  Circassians,  Tartars, 
Turcomans,  Armenians,  Laz  and  Jews  have 
all  alike  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  pov- 
erty from  which  it  will  take  Asia  Minor 
generations  to  recover. 

Asia  Minor  consists  of  thousands  of 
these  isolated  villages,  quite  out  of  effec- 
tive touch  with  any  Government  which  may 
exist.  Only  the  larger  villages  have  a  gen- 
darmerie post,  fewer  still  have  a  telegraph 
key  to  connect  them  with  the  provincial 
capital,  and  of  course  most  of  the  country 
is  still  without  railroads.  Many  of  these 
lonely  villages  have  never  heard  of  Eu- 
rope, and  such  villages  as  have  are  quite 
apt  to  be  uncertain  whether  Europe  is  a 
man  or  a  place.  As  for  America,  they 
knov\'  nothing  of  it  and  care  less.  Their 
knowledge  of  any  outside  world  which  may 
exist  is  limited  to  the  provincial  capital 
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under,  whose  administration  they  are  suj)- 
posed  to  fall,  and  to  the  Sultan  and  Caliph 
who  rules  the  universe  from  his  seat  in 
Constantinople.  But  they  have  never  seen 
the  Sultan  nor  has  his  Imperial  Majesty 
ever  toured  his  realm  in  Asia  Minor;  how 
shocked  he  would  be  at  the  spectacle  which 
Asia  Minor  presents  today.  Indeed,  very 
few  Constantinople  Turks  have  troubled 
themselves  to  visit  Asia  Minor.  I  recall 
an  editor  of  a  prominent  Turkish  daily  in 
Constantinople  who  was  born  in  the  capi- 
tal, who  knows  more  about  Texas  than 
most  Americans  do,  but  who  had  never 
seen  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  until  the 
British  exiled  hi  mthere  in  the  Spring  of 
1919.  Even  today,  there  are  thousands  of 
Constantinople  Turks  who  regard  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Grand  National  Assembly 
at  Angora  with  the  superior  air  with  which 
New  York  City  might  regard  the  up-Statf: 
town  of  Hickville-in-the-Hay,  and  who  pro- 
fess to  be  amused  by  the  fact  that  Angora 
goes  to  bed  at  sunset  and  knows  nothing 
of  the  European-habit  of  dining  at  8  P.  M. 
Having  sucked  its  food,  its  revenue  and  its 
army  from  Asia  Minor,  Grand  Constanti- 
nople has  counted  its  duty  done. 

Yet  amid  the  tangle  of  peoples  in  the 
villages  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Turkish  ma- 
jority form  a  race  apart — a  governing  peo- 
ple with  a  profound  self-respect  and  a 
sense  not  only  of  their  own  duties  bat  of 
what  is  due  to  them.  Their  Sultan  is  a  Ro- 
man Emperor,  the  scion  of  a  dynasty  which 
slands  alone  in  the  number  of  great  rulers 
it  has  produced,  and  every  Turk  is  a  Ro- 
man citizen.  It  is  the  Turks  who  made  and 
maintained  the  old  Ottoman  Empire,  pour- 
ing out  their  blood  to  hold  its  frontier?  in 
Europe  and  the  Yemen.  They  live  frugal 
simple  lives,  and  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  them  have  died  frugal  simple 
deaths  on  the  far-flung  frontiers  of  the  old 
empire.  They  live  and  die  in  uncomplain- 
ing silence,  and  they  are  today  the  most 
widely  unknown  of  all  the  great  races  on 
earth.  Just  now,  fifty  years  of  growing 
internal  differences  and  twelve  years  of 
war  have  filled  their  minds  with  an  acrid 
smoke  of  resentment.  Suspicions  float 
through  their  scattered  villages  like  gases 
through  a  marsh. 

The  established  faith  in  their  country 
is  Islam  and  always  will  be,  just  as  the 
established  faith  in  England  is  Christian- 


ity and  always  will  be.  Their  Sultan  is 
Caliph  of  Islam,  although  not  all  Moslems 
recognize  him  as  such,  just  as  the  King 
of  England  is  Defender  of  the  Faith,  al- 
though not  all  Christians  recognize  him  as 
such. 

The  Cleavage  of  Creeds 

It  is  England's  good  fortune,  however, 
that  although  its  population  contains  a 
number  of  Christian  sects  besides  the 
established  Church  of  England,  it  contains 
no  important  non-Christian  minority  ex- 
cept the  Jewish  minority,  which  is  found 
in  all  countries.  But  in  Turkey  there  are 
a  number  of  non-Moslem  minorities  who, 
in  accordance  with  the  tolerance  pre- 
scribed in  the  Koran,  have  been  allowed 
to  manage  their  own  affairs  in  their  own 
way.  Although  all  alike  have  been  Otto- 
man subjects,  non-Moslems  have  been  set 
apart  in  their  own  communities,  responsi- 
ble through  their  heads  in  Constantinople 
to  the  Minister  of  Justice  in  the  Ottoman 
Cabinet.  Thus  Turkey  has  disposed  of 
such  a  religious  problem  as  no  other  Gov- 
ernment has  been  called  upon  to  face.  In 
the  Middle  Ages,  when  Christian  Europe 
was  burning  its  heretics  at  the  stake,  Islam 
in  Turkey,  by  permitting  its  heretics  to 
live  securely  in  their  own  community  or- 
ganizations, achieved  a  degree  of  tolerance 
which  is  its  glory  to  this  day. 

These  non-Moslem  communities  have 
been:  Rum,  or  the  Greek  community, 
which  included  all  members  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Church  who  recognize  the  Ecumeni- 
cal Patriarch;  Katolik,  or  the  Catholic 
community,  including  Armenian  Catholics; 
Ermeni,  or  the  Gregorian  Armenian  com- 
munity; Musevi,  or  the  Jewish  community, 
and  Prodesdan,  or  the  Protestant  commu- 
nity. For  centuries  these  religious  minori- 
ties in  Turkey  (excepting  the  Protestant 
community,  which  is  a  comparatively  re- 
cent growth)  have  lived  in  peace  under 
the  Caliph's  Government.  Exempt  by 
Moslem  law  from  military  duties,  they 
lived  not  only  in  peace  but  in  a  degree 
of  prosperity  which  not  all  the  Sultan's 
Moslem  subjects  were  able  to  attain.  Po- 
sitions of  power  in  the  Sultan's  Govern- 
ment were  open  to  Greeks,  Armenians  and 
Bulgarians  without  reference  to  their  po- 
sition as  religious  dissenters  in  the  coun- 
try,   just    as   positions    of    power   in    his 
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Majesty's  Government  in  London  are  open 
to  Welshmen,  Scotchmen  and  Irishmen, 
likewise  to  Jews,  without  reference  to  their 
attitude  toward  the  Church  of  England. 

The  strongest  of  these  non-Moslem  com- 
munties  in  Turkey  is  the  Greek  commu- 
nity, headed  by  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch, 
whose  seat  is  in  the  Greek  suburb  of  Pha- 
nar,  in  the  Stamboul  quarter  of  Constanti- 
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nople.  The  Greek  Empire  ceased  to  exist 
as  an  independent  political  entity  in  1453, 
but  it  has  continued  to  exist  as  an  ecclesi- 
astical, political  and  commercial  force  at 
Phanar.  Up  to  1914,  Greek  communi- 
cants wore  the  Ottoman  fez,  but  their 
clergy,  whether  their  native  language  was 
Greek  or  Turkish,  wore  black  cylindrical 
hats  such  as  the  Patriarch  wears  at  Phanar. 
Relations  between  Phanar  and  the  Porte 
remained  peaceful  until  Greece  secured  its 
independence  in  1830,  and  when  the  Porto 
collapsed  in  1918  and  Venizelist  Greece 
stepped  into  the  place  vacated  by  Russia 
in  the  Anglo-Russian  entente  of  1907,  Pha- 
nar, on  March  9,  1919,  broke  off  its  an- 
cient relations  with  the  Porte,  advising  its 
communicants  throughout  Turkey  that  they 
were  no  longer  Ottoman  subjects  and  for- 
bidding their  participation  in  the  Ottoman 
elections.  With  Athens  and  Phanar  find- 
ing a  common  leader  in  Venizelos,  Greek 
troops,  under  the  guns  of  British  men-of- 
war,  occupied  Smyrna  in  May,  1919,  and 
took  over  Thrace  up  to  the  Constantino- i 
pie  peninsula  in  July,  1920.  Under  British  : 
auspices,  the  old  Greek  Empire  of  1453  j 
was  on  its  way  to  political   resuscitation.  ; 

Effect  on  India's  Moslems 

The  effect  of  this  move  is  perhaps  wider ' 
than  is  commonly  imagined.  For  some 
years  before  the  war,  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land had  been  conducting  theological  dis- 
putations with  the  Orthodox  Patriarch  in 
Moscow,  with  a  view  to  setting  up  the  cap- 
ital of  the  two  communions  in  Constanti- 
nople, a  program  which  moved  a  consider-  • 
able  step  toward  achievement  when  the 
British  Government  concurred  in  the  Rus- 
sian claim  to  Constantinople  in  the  secret 
agreement  of  1915.  /        i 

This  program  was  suspected  by  the  70,- 
000,000  Moslems  of  India  who  constitute 
the  driving  force  of  Islam  today,  and  it . 
was  not  until  the  Government  of  India  had 
repeatedly,  and  in  the  most  explicit  terms, 
denied  that  the  Home  Government  har- 
bored any  religious  program  against  their 
Caliph,  that  India's  Moslems  consented  to 
participate  in  the  war  against  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  They  participated  on  the 
explicit  understanding  that  the  British 
Government's  declaration  of  war  against 
the   Sultian   was   purely   political   and   in- 
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volved  no  religious  matters  whatsoever. 
But  British  references  during  the  war  to 
Saloniki  as  "  the  portal  of  Christianity " 
and  to  Allenby's  campaign  against  Jeru- 
salem as  "  a  new  Crusade,"  went  far  to 
disillusion  them,  and  the  Anglo-Greek  at- 
tempt in  1919  to  resuscitate  the  old  Greek 
Empire  of  1453  completed  their  disillu- 
sionment. For  the  same  concern  which 
Christians  in  England  and  the  United 
States  feel  for  the  Christian  minorities  in 
Turkey  is  felt  by  Moslems  in  India  for 
the  Moslem  majorities  in  Turkey.  And 
the  fact  that  the  King's  subjects  include 
100,000,000  Moslems  to  80,000,000  Chris- 
tians gives  Moslems  in  India  an  expecta- 
tion that  their  wishes  will  be  respected  by 
his  Majesty's  Government  in  questions 
touching  Turkey.  The  King  of  England 
is  not  only  Defender  of  the  Faith  but  Em- 
peror of  India.     Has  any  Sovereign  in  all 
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history  ever  been  called  upon  to  bear  two 
such  incongruous  titles? 

The  result  of  this  incongruous  situation 
at  the  very  pinnacle  of  the  British  impe- 
rial structure  has  been  the  growth  of  the 
Caliphate  agitation  in  India,  possibly  the 
most  formidable  movement  in  the  British 
Empire,  It  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a 
vast  religious  revival,  demanding  from  re- 
ligious motives  the  resuscitation  of  the  Ca- 
liph's pre-war  realm  in  its  entirety.  Mean- 
while, the  Turkish  Nationalist  Government 
of  Angora,  which  has  had  to  confront  the 
Anglo-Greek  attack,  is  a  purely  political 
body  whose  program  is  the  conservation 
of  Turkish  sovereignty  over  Turkish  terri- 
tory. In  the  view  of  the  Turkish  Nation- 
alists, Christianity  in  the  Near  East  today 
has  only  one  meaning,  and  that  is  the  hos- 
tile political  meaning  which  the  West  has 
insisted  on  giving  it. 

The  attempt  to  resuscitate  the  old  Greek 
Empire  of  1453  was  hard  hit  by  the  defeat 
of  Venizelos  at  the  Greek  elections  in 
November,  1920,  a  defeat  which  drove  a 
wedge  between  Athens  and  Phanar.  It 
continued,  however,  until  the  battle  of  the 
Sakaria  River  gave  the  British  Foreign 
Office  a  tardy  but  wholesome  respect  for 
facts  in  the  Near  East.  Today  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Grand  National  Assembly 
at  Angora  is  the  de  facto  Government  of 
Turkey,  a  Government  whose  horizon  is 
strewn  with  the  debris  of  Hellenism,  and 
whose  Smyrna  and  Pontus  provinces  are 
strewn  with  debris  of  a  more  literal  sort. 

Rise  of  a  New  Patriarch 

Meanwhile,  Phanar's  Turkish-speaking 
communicants  in  Asia  Minor  have  repu- 
diated Hellenism  and  seceded  from  Pha- 
nar's rule  to  set  up  a  Patriarch  of  their 
own  at  Caesarea,  in  the  interior.  Twelve 
of  their  fifteen  Metropolitans  having  fled 
to  Constantinople  in  1919  and  turned 
their  churches  adrift,  these  Orthodox  in 
Asia  Minor  were  advised  by  Phanar  that 
they  were  no  longer  Ottoman  subjects,  an 
advice  which  was  possibly  more  easily  is- 
sued at  Phanar  than  acted  upon  through- 
out the  lonely  villages  of  Asia  Minor.  Since 
Phanar  had  broken  with  the  Porte  and  be- 
come openly  an  enemy  power  in  the  Turks' 
own  capital,  its  repeated  orders  to  its  com- 
municants in  the  interior  soon  began  land- 
ing them  in  Turkish  Nationalist  jails. 
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Among  these  Orthodox  political  prison- 
ers was  one  Papa  Euthymos,  a  Turkish- 
speaking  priest  at  Kiskin,  twelve  miles 
from  Angora,  who  apparently  made  his 
peace  with  the  Nationalists,  for  he  was 
released  and  participated  with  all  his  flock 
in  the  elections  for  the  Ottoman  Parlia- 
ment. Both  Phanar  and  Damad  Ferid 
Pasha,  Grand  Vizier  of  the  Constantinople 
Government,  thereupon  ordered  him  to  re- 
port at  the  capital,  but  he  was  beyond  their 
reach.  Having  himself  broken  with  Pha- 
nar, he  began  circularizing  Phanar's  Turk- 
ish-speaking churches  in  Asia  Minor.  In 
time  telegrams  began  reaching  Mustapha 
Kemal  Pasha  at  Angora  from  sixty-eight 
of  these  churches  announcing  their  break 
with  Phanar  and  petitioning  the  Govern- 
ment to  recognize  them  as  a  new  commun- 
ity under  the  title  of  the  Turkish  Orthodox 
Church.  The  Assembly  thereupon  author- 
ized Rafik  Shevket  Bey,  its  Minister  of 
Justice,  to  formulate  an  act  creating  the 
new  community,  an  act  based  on  the  regu- 
lations which  formerly  governed  Phanar's 
position  under  the  Ministry  of  Justice  at 
Constantinople,  but  with  such  revisions  as 
would  bring  the  new  community  into  con- 
formity with  the  National  Pact. 

This  act  has  been  drawn  up  and  by  this 
time  has  probably  been  submitted  to  the 
Assembly.  Under  its  provisions,  the  teach- 
ing of  Greek  in  the  church  schools  is  for- 
bidden, and  the  community  accordingly 
closed  its  schools  on  March  1,  1922,  their 
pupils  being  sent  to  the  Government 
schools.  Also,  since  March  1  the  Angora 
Government  has  contributed  £T2,50()  a 
month  toward  the  new  community's  budget, 
and  its  Holy  Synod  at  Caesarea  agrees  to 
submit  its  budget  to  the  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice. Both  under  the  old  regulations  which 
governed  Phanar  and  under  the  new  reg- 
ulations which  govern  Caesarea,  the  Min- 
ister of  Justice  names  the  Patriarch  from 
a  list  of  three  candidates  proposed  by  the 
Synod,  but  in  the  new  community  the  Met- 
ropolitans who  make  up  the  Synod  are 
required  to  be  able  to  read  and  write 
Turkish,  to  be  of  Ottoman  parentage  and 
of  at  least  five  years'  residence  in  Turkey, 
and  to  have  abstained  from  "  political 
activity."  Furthermore,  in  the  new  com- 
munity. Metropolitans  accused  of  secular 
crimes,  instead  of  being  immune  from  ar- 
rest  without    having   first    been    degraded 


and  then  being  subject  to  imprisonment 
only  in  the  Patriarchate  at  Phanar,  are  ar- 
rested and  tried  as  any  other  Ottoman 
subject  is. 

Phanar  naturally  regards  Papa  Euthy- 
mos Effendi,  a  bushy,  beady-eyed  little 
man  of  37,  with  his  long  hair  tied  up 
under  a  Turkish  kalpak,  as  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  the  Angora  Government,  a  view 
which  is  doubtless  true.  It  is  more  to  the 
point,  however,  to  remember  that  Phanar's 
break  with  the  Porte  in  1919  threw  its 
Turkish-speaking  communicants  in  Asia 
Minor  into  a  political  position  which 
brooked  not  an  instant's  neutrality.  They 
were  either  enemies,  as  Phanar  was,  and  lo 
be  treated  as  such  by  the  Angora  Govern- 
ment, or,  having  broken  with  Phanar,  they 
were  friends  of  the  Angora  Government 
and  to  be  treated  as  such.  They  could  not 
have  it  both  ways.  It  should  be  empha- 
sized, too,  that  the  issue  on  which  they 
broke  with  Phanar  was  the  purely  political 
issue  of  the  resuscitation  of  the  old  Greek 
Empire  of  1453. 

Fruits  of  a  New  Hatred 

Whether  the  new  community  will  pass 
with  the  passing  of  political  Hellenism 
remains  to  be  seen.  If  it  does  prove 
vigorous,  its  secession  will  still  further  re- 
duce the  once  powerful  position  of  the 
Ecumenical  Patriarchate  at  Phanar  to  a. 
slender  jurisdiction  over  the  Greek-speak- 
ing Orthodox  of  the  coast  towns  and  Con- 
stantinople— a  fact  which  might  have 
played  its  part  in  occasioning  Phanar's 
peace  note  to  the  Porte  on  Feb.  19  last. 

What  is  chiefly  of  interest  in  the  rise  of 
the  new  community,  however,  is  that  it 
constitutes  the  first  application  of  the  Na- 
tional Pact  to  Phanar's  powerful  political 
machine,  the  strongest  of  Turkey's  internal 
enemies.  It  is  a  move  toward  the  disen- 
tangling of  religion  and  politics  such  as 
the  Islamic  community  is  itself  making,  a 
move  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
lurk  in  effecting  any  modernization  of  his 
me<Ueval  internal  administration.  It  is 
significant  that  the  clergy  of  the  new  com- 
munity are  to  wear  their  ecclesiastical 
dress  only  while  engaged  in  their  church 
duties;  at  all  other  times  the  black  cylin- 
drical hat  is  to  be  laid  aside  for  the  Turk- 
ish kalpak.  , 

It  is  common  knowledge  by  this  time 
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that  an  attempt  to  resuscitate  the  old  Greek 
Empire  has  failed,  but  it  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  the  terrific  hatreds  which  that  at- 
tempt has  engendered  are  as  vividly  real- 
ized as  any  adequate  understanding  of  the 
present  situation  in  Turkey  requires  them 
to  be.  For  the  West  has  so  far  viewed  as 
a  religious  struggle  what  is  essentially  a 
political  struggle. 
The  resuscitation  of 
the  old  Greek  Empire 
of  1453  may  have 
been  right  or  it  may 
have  been  wrong,  but 
it  had  nothing  to  do 
with  religion  as  the 
West  understands  the 
term.  As  long  as  the 
Christian  communi- 
ties in  Turkey  con- 
fined themselves  to 
those  purely  reli- 
gious activities  for 
which  they  were 
created,  they  enjoyed 
the  most  complete 
freedom  at  the  hands 
of  the  Ottoman  Gov- 
ernment. Within  the 
last  century,  how- 
ever, whether  rightly 
or  wrongly,  they  have 
not  confined  them- 
selves to  religious  ac- 
tivities. They  have 
become  political  irri- 
dentists,  an  activity 
which  does  not  lie 
within  the  proper 
scope  of  a  Church,  as 

the  West  understands  churches.  The  way 
to  peace  in  the  Near  East  today  lies  in  the 
elimination  of  political  irridentism  from 
Turkey.  Once  irridentism  is  eliminated 
and  its  bitter  memories  forgotten,  the 
Christian  communities  in  Turkey  may  in 
time  return  to  their  old  prosperity. 

What  has  been  happening  in  the  Near 
East  since  the  Anglo-Russian  Treaty  of 
1907  is  the  same  thing  that  happened  to 
the  Moors  in  Spain  five  centuries  ago. 
Just  as  the  Catholics  drove  the  Moors 
out  of  Europe  and  destroyed  the  great 
Moslem  monuments  of  Cordoba,  Granada 
and  Toledo,  so  the  Orthodox  peoples  of  the 
Balkans  have  attempted  to  drive  the  Turks 
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out  of  Europe.  It  is  an  ugly  and  medi- 
eval business,  of  which  Western  Chris- 
tendom has  taken  a  curiously  unreal  view. 
In  the  terrific  hatreds  which  it  has  engen- 
dered, deportations  have  had  to  be  set 
afoot  by  every  race  which  has  become  em- 
broiled in  it.  But  in  the  eyes  of  Western 
Christendom,  when  Christian  has  deported 
Christian  it  is  noth- 
ing; when  Moslem 
has  deported  Moslem 
it  is  less  than  noth- 
ing; when  Christian 
has  massacred  Mos- 
lem and  a  commis- 
sion composed  of  the 
highest  allied  author- 
ities in  Constanti- 
nople has  conducted 
a  long  and  thorough 
investigation,  its  re- 
port is  suppressed; 
but  when  Moslem  has 
deported  Christian 
and  an  American  re- 
lief worker  reaches 
Constantinople  to  tell 
of  it,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment proposes  to 
the  American,  French 
and  Italian  Govern- 
ments a  joint  interna- 
tional investigation 
into  "  atrocities  "  in 
Asia  Minor.  There 
have  been  prouder 
and  more  discerning 
movements  in  the 
history  of  Western 
Christendom  than 
this  present  movement. 

These  hatreds  have  had  precisely  the 
effect  in  Asia  Minor  which  they  might  be 
expected  to  have.  Neither  Turks  nor 
Greeks  have  had  sufficient  regular  forces 
at  their  disposal  to  regularize  the  warfare 
which  has  risen  and  fallen  in  intensity 
in  the  Pontus  to  coincide  with  every  Greek 
advance  and  retreat  on  the  Smyrna  front. 
The  Pontus  has  been  left  by  both  sides  to 
irregular  warfare,  and  irregular  warfare 
in  the  Pontus  has  worked  its  usual  hor- 
rors. The  upshot  of  it  has  been  that  the 
Turks  continue  to  hold  the  Pontus,  al- 
though its  rich  fields  and  villages  have 
been  reduced  to  a  waste. 
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Smyrna  and  its  hinterland,  however, 
have  been  under  regular  military  occu- 
pation by  the  Greeks,  and  the  atrocities 
committed  by  the  Greek  regular  troops 
back  of  Smyrna  are  a  little  worse  than 
anything  which  has  been  reported  from 
the  Pontus.  Over  130  Turkish  villages 
have  been  destroyed,  and  Greek  comman- 
ders have  stated  openly  that  every  inch 
of  this  area,  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the 
world,  will  be  devastated  before  the 
Greeks  abandon  it.  If  political  Hellenism 
had  been  successful,  one  would,  of  course, 
have  shrugged  one's  shoulders  at  the  sight 
of  this  appalling  waste:  "  c'est  la  guerre." 
But  Hellenism  has  failed  and  is  leaving 
behind  it  today  not  only  great  devasta- 
tions in  the  Pontus  and  back  of  Smyrna, 
but  a  hatred  throughout  the  decimated  vil- 
lages of  Asia  Minor  which  will  require 
a  generation  for  its  cooling. 

Fate  of  the  Armenians 

As  for  the  remnant  of  the  Gregorian 
Armenian  community  which  remains  in 
Asia  Minor,  men  between  the  ages  of  15 
and  65  in  villages  back  of  the  Western 
(Smyrna)  front  have  been  deported  into 
the  interior  and  are  not  being  permitted 
to  return  as  long  as  the  Greeks  remain  in 
Smyrna.  This  is  purely  a  military  mea^j- 
ure,  and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  some 
Armenians  have  been  driven  into  "  indis- 
cretions "  by  their  fear  of  the  Turk,  it  is 
probably  justified.  As  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  deportations  are  carried  out,  the 
military  command  makes  such  provisions 


as  it  can  afford,  but  the  application  of  its 
provisions  depends  as  usual  on  the  local 
police  chiefs  and  varies  widely.  A  num- 
ber of  Armenian  deportees  have  died 
either  during  the  deportation  marches 
or  upon  arrival  in  the  villages  to  which 
they  are  consigned,  but  no  such  savage 
brutality  attends  these  deportations  as  at- 
tended the  great  deportations  of  1915 
in  many  provinces.  Although  it  has  no 
confidence  in  their  political  loyalty,  the 
An«ora  Government  is  anxious  to  save  the 
remnant  of  its  Gregorian  community  for 
economic  reasons;  Asia  Minor  will  need 
ev3ry  workman  it  can  lay  its  hands  on, 
if  it  is  to  rebuild  its  devastated  areas.  Ac- 
cordirgly  none  of  them  is  permitted  to 
leave  the  country  (except  under  the  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  which  prevailed 
last  December  in  Cilicia,  to  which  reference 
will  be  made  in  a  later  article) .  The  Gov- 
ernment has  the  right  to  conscript  them 
for  the  army  under  the  Constitution  of 
1908,  but,  fearing  treachery,  it  is  usin^: 
onlv  those  whom  it  can  trust  in  roadbuild- 
ing  back  of  the  front ;  I  believe  I  am  right 
ia  saying  that  no  Gregorian  Armenians 
haie  been  used  as  combatant  troops. 

Meanwhile,  the  women  and  children 
who  remain  in  the  villages  whence  their 
men  have  been  taken  are  permitted  to  re- 
ceive no  mail  from  the  outside  world,  for 
Angora's  censors  are  supposed  to  read 
Turkish  and  French  only,  not  Armenian. 
Their  churches  are  locked  up,  but  I  have 
seen  none  of  them  damaged;  a  large  num- 
ber of  smaller  mosques  have  been   taken 


Greek  wounded  in  a 
Red  Crescent  hospital. 
Two  Greek  army  doc- 
tors, prisoners  of  war, 
are  in  the  group.  The 
others  are  Turkish  of- 
ficers, doctors  and 
nurses 
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over  for  military  purposes,  but  I  have 
seen  no  church  of  any  community,  either 
Gregorian  or  otherwise,  so  taken  over. 
They  are  taxed  to  the  point  of  robbery, 
but  so  are  their  Turkish  neighbors.  No- 
body in  Asia  Minor  is  having  an  easy  time 
today. 

The  tragic  story  of  the  Gregorian  Arme- 


nian community  in  Turkey  is  finished.  If 
one  passes  it  now  in  review  it  is  solely 
with  the  hope  of  discovering  in  it  some 
useful  guidance  for  the  future.  Indeed, 
there  flow  from  no  other  source  today 
such  profoundly  sobering  reflections  for 
Americans  in  Turkey. 

(Next  Month:  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  and  the 
Americans. )j 


GREEK  ATROCITIES  IN  SMYRNA 


By  Mehmed  Shefik  Zia 


To  the  Editor  of  Current  History: 

After  reading  the  article,  "  Aristides  the 
Just  of  Smyrna,"  by  H.  A.  Henderson, 
published  in  your  July  number,  as  a  Turk 
and  a  Moslem  I  consider  it  my  national 
and  religious  duty  to  say  a  few  words 
about  this  much-praised  Greek  adminis- 
tration in  Smyrna. 

Mr.  Henderson  evidently  is  trying  to 
describe  the  landing  of  Greek  troops  at 
Smyrna  in  May,  1919,  as  a  most  peaceful 
thing;  but  the  2,500,000  Turkish  refu- 
gees, the  hounded  and  murdered  Turkish 
women  and  children  of  European  Turkey 
and  Smyrna,  tell  an  altogether  different 
story.  The  cries  for  help  of  those  who 
were  forced  out  of  their  happy  homes  and 
peaceful  farms  by  the  Greek  army  and 
the  Greek  bands  unfortunately  were  never 
permitted  to  reach  the  ears  of  the  true 
liberty-loving  Americans.  The  powerful 
Anglo-Greek  propaganda  and  the  preju- 
diced missionaries,  through  their  church 
papers,  did  their  utmost  to  stifle  the  cries 
of  millions  of  destitute  Turkish  women 
and  children  with  a  powerful  anti-Turkish 
and  anti-Mohammedan  propaganda,  and 
with  stories  of  so-called  Turkish  atrocities. 
But  the  survivors  of  the  horrors  of  Smyrna 
and  Thrace  show  plainly  what  Greek  jus- 
tice is  like.  The  refugees,  who  are  at  pres- 
ent exposed  to  all  kinds  of  misery  and  dis- 
ease in  Constantinople  and  other  places, 
are  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  blazing 
sun  of  Summer  and  the  icy  winds  of  Win- 
ter, and  are  dying  daily  by  hundreds,  de- 
spite the  care  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  the  Turkish  Red  Crescent. 

How  many  Greeks  were  punished  by  this 
much-praised  "  Aristides  the  Just  "  for  the 


crimes  committed  by  the  Greek  army  in 
the  towns  and  the  villages  of  Smyrna,  in 
the  course  of  which  thousands  of  mothers, 
young  girls  and  children  were  burned 
alive,  thousands  of  homes  and  farms  de- 
stroyed? If  the  world  does  not  know,  the 
terror-stricken  population  of  the  city  of 
Smyrna  still  remembers  the  butchering  of 
the  600  Turks,  including  women  and  chil- 
dren, at  Smyrna  during  the  first  two  days 
of  the  Greek  occupation  of  that  city. 

I  am  going  to  cite  one  of  the  many 
crimes  committed  by  the  Greek  army,  just 
to  demonstrate  to  the  American  public  the 
corruptness  of  the  administration  con- 
ducted by  "  Aristides  the  Just  " :  On  Feb. 
14,  1922,  the  Greek  soldiers  went  to  the 
towns  of  Sekisachack,  Karatepe  and  Efe- 
jick,  in  the  Province  of  Smyrna,  and  or- 
dered the  population,  including  the  women 
and  children,  to  assemble  in  the  mosques 
to  hear  the  new  proclamation  of  the  Greek 
Government.  The  people  obeyed  this  or- 
der and  innocently  assembled  in  the 
mosques.  Then  the  Greek  soldiers  sur- 
rounded the  buildings,  nailed  the  doors, 
and  by  using  petroleum,  burned  ths 
mosques,  in  which  the  innocent  men, 
women  and  children  perished.  In  these 
three  towns  there  is  not  a  single  home  or 
building  left  untouched  or  undestroyed. 
The  ruins  of  once  happy  homes  and  the 
corpses  of  once  happy  mothers  and  chil 
dren  are  still  there,  left  to  the  wolves. 
Full  information  concerning  this  particu- 
lar crime  was  published  on  April  6  in  The 
London  Times,  with  a  letter  from  Profes- 
sor Arnold  Toynbee.  This  undoubtedly 
exhibits  the  official  Greek  policy  of  ex- 
termination  that   is  so   ruthlessly  carried 
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out  against  the  Turks.  The  above  case, 
however,  is  only  one  of  the  countless 
bloody  atrocities  committed  by  the  Greeks 
in  Smyrna  and  Thrace. 

Greece  went  to  Smyrna  on  the  direct 
invitation  and  protection  of  England,  and 
before  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  was  signed. 
But  what  right  did  England  or  any  other 
Government  have  to  give  Smyrna  to 
Greece?  Smyrna  has  a  population  of 
2,500,000  Turks  against  200,000  Greeks. 
According  to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres,  the  Turkish  Government  was  sup- 
posed to  surrender  to  the  Greeks  the  exer- 
cise of  sovereignty  over  the  city  of  Smyrna 
and  some  of  the  territory  surrounding  the 
city.  But  the  Turks  never  recognized  the 
Treaty  of  Sevres  and  the  Grand  Assembly 
at  Angora,  under  the  leadership  of  Mus- 
tapha  Kemal  Pasha — which  is  the  only 
Government  that  speaks  for  the  Turkish 
people — flatly  refused  to  ratify  this  death 
warrant.  However,  Greece  is  already  hold- 
ing the  entire  Province  of  Smyrna  and 
some  parts  of  the  Province  of  Broussa  in 
Asia  Minor,  with  the  entire  Province  of 
Adrianople  in  European  Turkey.  She  ex- 
pects the  support  of  the  Allies  and  even  of 
the  American  Government.  The  behavior 
of  the  Greek  Army  and  the  corrupt  Greek 
administration  is  typical  of  what  will 
occur  if  the  Greeks  are  permitted  to  hold 
Smyrna  and  Thrace  permanently. 

The  occupation  of  Turkish  territory  by 
the  Greeks,  with  the  aid  and  protection  of 
England,  involved  the  fate  of  millions  of 
Turkish  and  Moslem  lives.  Great  Britain, 
as  sponsor  for  the  Greek  Government  and 


a  main  supporter  of  the  Greek  Army,  can 
not  avoid  some  share  of  responsibility  for 
the  crimes  committed  by  the  Greeks.  The 
Anglo-Greek  propaganda  machine  has 
been  very  active  in  the  United  States,  and 
lately  has  been  conducting  mass  meetings 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  dozens  of 
other  large  cities  against  the  Turks.  The 
sole  object  of  this  machine  is  to  charge 
the  Turks  with  all  sorts  of  unspeakable 
atrocities,  make  Americans  believe  that 
they  are  a  menace  to  Christianity,  and  so 
gain  the  approval  of  the  American  public 
for  the  occupation  of  Turkish  territories 
by  England  and  her  Eastern  tool,  the 
Greeks,  and  for  the  justification  of  their 
war  against  the  Turkish  Nationalists. 

For  generations  the  compactly  organ- 
ized British  and  European  propaganda 
persistently  maligned  us  Turks.  We  real- 
ize that  the  Christian  world  is  too  well 
drilled  to  believe  our  mere  denials  of  all 
the  charges  brought  against  us  by  the  Eu- 
ropean and  Anglo-Greek  propaganda  ma- 
chine. But  when  the  people  of  America 
learn  the  truth  about  the  misrepresented 
Turk,  through  the  information  given  out 
by  honest  men  such  as  Rear  Admiral 
Colby  M.  Chester,  Mr.  Clair  Price  and 
Henry  Woodhouse,  and  through  truthful 
information  agencies,  and  learn  that  the 
Turk  has  been  lied  about  and  as  a  man  is 
better  than  the  average  European,  those 
who  direct  and  conduct  the  shameless 
propaganda  against  the  Turks  will  hang 
their  heads  in  confusion. 

301    Meyran    Avenue,    Pittsburgh,    Pa.,   July    16, 
1922. 


OVERPOPULATION    IN  EGYPT 


A  SERIOUS  economic  menace  is  de- 
veloping in  Egypt,  which  recently 
entered  on  a  new  phase  of  political  exist- 
ence as  a  semi-independent  kingdom,  with 
Great  Britain's  protective  shadow  in  the 
background.  The  Egyptian  population  is 
growing  at  a  tremendous  rate.  For  the 
twelve  months  ended  on  Dec.  31,  1912,  the 
total  number  of  births  registered  (includ- 
ing foreigners)  was  508,181;  for  the  same 
period  the  total  number  of  deaths  was 
294,964.  For  the  twelve  months  ended  Dec. 
31,  1921,  the  total  births  were  558,898; 
the  total  deaths  334,439.  The  figures  for 
the  first  four  months  of  1922  are  even 


more  serious:  they  show  the  total  births  in 
cities  and  towns  housing  one-sixth  of  the 
total  population  to  have  been  32,752,  and 
the  total  deaths  during  the  same  period  to 
have  been  16,786.  According  to  these 
official  figures,  the  total  births  are  in  the 
ratio  of  two  to  one  compared  with  the 
total  deaths.  This  is  generally  conceded 
by  Egyptian  authorities  to  be  a  growing 
menace  to  the  economic  position  of  Egypt, 
with  its  dearth  of  cultivable  land  and  lack 
of  industrial  development.  The  new  Gov- 
ernment, immersed  in  its  own  inner  strug- 
gles, has  thus  far  made  no  effort  to  find 
a  solution  for  this  problem. 


WHAT  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 
HAS  ACCOMPLISHED 


By  Arthur  Sweetser 

Member   of   the   League   Secretariat   at   Geneva 


An  authoritative  summary  of  the  solid  results  which  the  League 
has  achieved — Four  outstanding  acts  of  mediation  which  pre- 
vented possible  war — Important  steps  toward  world  co-operation 


This  authoritative  survey  of  what  the  League 
of  Nations  has  actually  done  since  its  establish- 
ment in  January,  1920,  is  based  upon  a  more 
detailed  study,  which  the  author  has  prepared 
for  the  New  York  Council  on  Foreign  Relations. 
The  League  is  now  approaching  the  third  year 
of  its  existence.  Mr.  Sweetser's  account  of 
its  activities  acquires  a  special  timeliness  in  view 
of  Premier  Lloyd  George's  public  assertion  in 
London  on  July  28  that  the  League  is  "the  only 
hope   of   future   peace." — Editor. 

THE  most  ambitious,  and  possibly  the 
most  romantic  project  cast  up  out 
of  the  wreckage  of  the  World  War 
was  that  for  the  establishment  of  a  society 
of  nations  to  perpetuate  peace  and  to 
make  the  world  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live.  The  possibilities  of  a  co-operative 
world  movement  of  all  nations,  big  and 
little,  white,  yellow  and  brown,  primitive 
and  modern,  are  great;  the  difficulties 
staggering. 

The  supreme  task  of  modern  statesman- 
ship is  to  effect  an  understanding  regard- 
ing the  basis  of  international  association. 
The  question  becomes  more  pressing  with 
each  steamer  launched  and  each  wireless 
aerial  erected.  The  world  is  becoming 
smaller  and  smaller  and  its  various  parts 
more  and  more  interdependent.  Tempo- 
rary questions,  specific  issues  and  individ- 
ual disputes  may  loom  large  on  our  daily 
horizon,  but  all  these  are  only  surface 
disturbances  compared  with  the  underlying 
issue  of  world  co-operation. 

Now  that  the  Washington  and  Genoa 
conferences  have  come  and  gone,  the 
former  a  brilliant  success,  the  latter  as  yet 
a  doubtful  experiment,  the  problem  of  a 
permanent  organic  relationship  between 
all  nations  presents  itself  with  renewed 
vigor  and  in  almost  new  form.  The 
world  can  now  take  stock  of  actualities. 
It  must  be  clear  to  every  one  that  casual, 


isolated  conferences  are  not  sufficient,  and 
that  at  least  some  loose  continuing  form 
of  association  is  absolutely  essential. 

How  far  the  existing  League  of  Nations, 
which  has  been  developing  during  the  last 
two  and  a  half  years,  fulfills  that  neces- 
sity is  a  question  of  prime  importance. 
Very  obviously,  fifty-one  nations  would 
not  have  continued  their  loyalty  to  it  if 
it  had  not  had  some  value.  Whether 
the  existing  League  continues  to  grow  un- 
til it  finally  eventuates  into  the  universally 
desired  co-operative  world  movement,  or 
whether  an  attempt  be  made  to  substitute 
something  quite  different,  depends  largely 
on  a  close  knowledge  of  what,  in  actual 
fact,  the  present  League  has  done. 

The  worst  enemies  of  the  League  could 
not  have  wished  it  a  more  difficult  period 
in  which  to  begin  its  work.  On  the  one 
hand  were  the  former  allied  powers,  still 
hot  with  war  emotions;  on  another  the  ex- 
enemy  States,  stung  by  defeat  and  humilia- 
tion; on  a  third.  Great  Russia,  in  its  social 
cataclysm;  again,  the  former  neutral  pow- 
ers were  timorous  and  distrustful;  and, 
finally,  the  United  States,  freest  of  all  from 
the  ravages  of  war,  was  just  settling  into 
a  paralyzing  political  turmoil.  Never  was 
the  spirit  of  good-will  and  conciliation 
so  necessary;  never  was  it  more  distant. 

The  formal  birth  of  the  League  on  Jan. 
10,  1920,  could  not  have  been  expected 
to  stem  the  tide  of  war,  hatred,  selfishness 
and  supernationalism  surging  through  the 
world.  The  actual  entry  into  force  of  the 
League  Covenant  was  only  a  promise,  a 
ray  of  sunshine  in  a  darkened  sky.  No 
one  who  knew  human  beings  could  expect 
that  any  magic  key  to  sudden  world 
quiescence  had  been  found;  but  what  they 
could   and    did    hope    was    that    political 
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machinery  was  being  constructed  which 
would,  at  first  slowly,  but  later  at  accel- 
erated speed,  serve  as  the  means  of  im- 
proving international  relations. 

The  League  began  modestly  with  thir- 
teen members,  all  of  them  former  allied 
powers  which  had  ratified  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  Within  a  short  time  all  the 
other  signatories  of  that  document  had 
ratified  except  the  United  States  and  the 
Hedjaz;  all  the  thirteen  former  neutral 
States,  including  Scandinavia,  Holland, 
Switzerland  and  Spain,  had  accepted  the 
invitation  to  adhere;  most  of  the  new 
States  born  in  the  war,  such  as  Lithuania, 
Albania  and  the  Baltic  nations,  had  ap- 
plied and  been  admitted;  and  two  of  the 
former  enemy  powers,  Austria  and  Bul- 
garia, had  been  received  back  fully  into 
th  comity  of  nations.  Now,  when  the 
rollcall  for  the  annual  Assembly  is 
sounded,  no  less  than  fifty-one  sovereign 
nations  are  free  to  answer  as  full  members 
of  the  League,  and  it  may  not  be  long  be- 
fore Germany  and  the  Irish  Free  State  are 
added  to  the  list.  A  visitor  to  the  Assem- 
bly may,  therefore,  look  down  upon  the 
largest  world  conference  ever  brought  to- 
gether, as  at  a  meeting  which  last  Septem- 
ber was  opened  by  a  Chinese  diplomat, 
presided  over  by  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Holland,  addressed  by  Europeans,  South 
Americans,  Australians  and  natives  of  In- 
dia; and  where,  in  serious  truth,  a  shock 
was  given  to  Kipling's  classic  of  a  divided 
world:  "  Never  the  twain  shall  meet." 

The  outstanding  fact  about  all  this  is 
that  half  a  hundred  nations  have  solemnly 
signed  a  short,  simple  agreement,  first, 
not  to  go  to  war  without  arbitration  or 
conciliation,  and,  second,  to  work  together 
for  the  general  betterment  of  world  rela- 
tions. This  means,  in  short,  that  for  the 
first  time  in  history  the  bulk  of  the 
world's  population  has  recognized  a  com- 
mon moral  responsibility  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  and  has  established  an  or- 
ganization and  a  procedure  to  make  that 
responsibility  effective. 

With  this  general  statement,  let  me  go 
straightway  to  specific  cases.  I  will  sweep 
aside  all  discussion  of  the  organization 
and  structure  of  the  League,  and  all  le- 
galistic hair  splitting  over  its  covenant,  in 
order  to  analyze  it,  phase  by  phase,  and 


search  out  its  spirit  and  whatever  may  be 
its  promise. 

Executing  the  Treaty 

Turning  first  to  its  political  signifi- 
cance, I  may  point  out  its  first  and  imme- 
diate role  as  an  ameliorator  of  the  Peace 
Treaty.  The  world's  need  of  a  permanent 
international  association  became  obvious 
during  the  first  days  of  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence. Very  often  the  most  fundamental 
principles  or  policies  came  into  head-on 
collision,  whence  the  only  possible 
egress  was  continuing  international  con- 
trol. Therefore  the  League  was  called  upon 
as  an  impartial  agency  to  watch  over  the 
execution  of  certain  decisions  made  for  the 
general  good,  as,  for  example,  to  prevent 
the  former  German  and  Turkish  colonies 
from  being  seized  as  spoils  of  war;  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  large  communities 
of  alien  minorities  throughout  Eastern 
Europe,  and  to  safeguard  the  principle  of 
nationality  while  giving  France  her  coal 
reparations  in  the  Saar  Valley  and  Poland 
her  access  to  the  sea  through  Danzig. 

At  the  very  outset  of  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence a  desperate  struggle  developed  over 
the  disposition  of  the  former  Turkish  and 
German  colonies,  representing  vast  terri- 
tories in  Africa,  Asia  Minor  and  the  Pa- 
cific. Were  these  territories,  with  their 
13,000,000  helpless  people,  to  be  handed 
about  among  the  victors  as  spoils  of  war, 
as  had  happened  in  all  previous  war  settle- 
ments, or  was  a  new  and  better  principle 
to  prevail?  President  Wilson,  seizing  upon 
the  proposal  of  Premier  Smuts  of  South 
Africa,  urged  that  they  be  mandated  to 
certain  more  developed  powers  "  as  a  sa- 
cred trust  of  civilization."  The  better  prin- 
ciple at  last  won.  Provisions  were  written 
into  the  covenant  that  these  territories  were 
not  to  be  annexed  as  possessions  by  any 
nation,  but  were  to  be  administered  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  League  in 
the  interest,  first,  of  the  natives,  and  sec- 
ond, of  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  The 
League's  control  began  when  it  was  called 
upon  to  decide  whether  the  draft  mandates 
were  or  were  not  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  accepted  in  the  Covenant. 

The  mandates  to  Japan  for  the  Pacific 
islands  north  of  the  Equator,  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  for  the  islands  south  of 
the  Equator,  and  to  South  Africa  for  for- 
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mer  German  Southwest  Africa,  were  con- 
firmed by  the  League  Council  over  a  year 
ago  and  immediately  entered  into  effect. 
After  long  negotiations  the  Japanese  man- 
date has  been  formally  approved  by  the 
United  States  through  the  Yap  Treaty,  made 
with  Japan  during  the  Washington  confer- 
ence, and  quoting  the  League  mandate  in 
full.  The  first  annual  reports  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  territories  have  been 
received  by  the  League  in  order  to  allow 
examination  as  to  whether  the  mandate 
obligations  have  been  observed.  Less 
fortunate  have  been  the  Central  African 
and  Asia  Minor  mandates.  A  year  or  more 
ago  the  League  Council  was  half  way 
through  a  sixty-page  report  looking  to  the 
confirmation  of  these  mandates  when 
Secretary  of  State  Colby  cabled  a  sudden 
sharp  protest.  The  Council  immediately 
postponed  all  action  and  invited  America 
to  discuss  the  question  at  its  next  meeting. 
Not  even  an  answer,  however,  was  received 
to  this  communication.  The  Council 
finally  decided  to  ask  some  of  its  member 
States  to  attempt  direct  negotiations  with 
America.  These  negotiations,  after  another 
long  delay,  now  give  some  hope  of  issue. 
The  mandate  principle  is  right  and  will 
eventually  become  operative.  The  safe- 
guards written  into  the  covenant  and  the 
mandate  terms,  the  continued  watchfulness 
of  the  League  and  the  existence  of  an 
easily  accessible  means  of  protest  will 
make  it  impossible  for  colonial  horrors  to 
continue  unchallenged.  The  Permanent 
Mandates  Commission  of  the  League, 
which  has  already  held  several  sessions, 
strengthens  this  hope,  for  its  members  are 
not  Government  officials  bound  by  narrow 
instructions,  but  colonial  experts  serving 
internationally  and  composed  of  a  majority 
of  nationals  of  non-mandatory  nations. 

.  Protection  of  Minorities 

Springing  from  the  same  impulse  is  the 
League's  acceptance  of  the  obligation  to 
protect  large  racial  and  linguistic  minori- 
ties who  have  been  cut  adrift  from  their 
own  people  in  the  patchwork  of  races  that 
is  Eastern  Europe.  The  older  nations  were 
determined  to  prevent  the  new  States  from 
generating  international  ill-will  out  of  the 
oppression  of  these  minorities.  Conse- 
quently a  network  of  minority  treaties  was 
spun    all    the    way    from    Finland   in    the 


North  through  Eastern  Europe  to  Greece  in 
the  South.  Any  violation  of  these  treaties 
may  be  referred  by  one  of  the  main 
powers  to  the  Council  of  the  League.  A 
detailed  procedure  has  been  worked  out 
with  the  States  controlling  minorities. 

Unquestionably  the  most  difficult  of  all 
Peace  Conference  tasks  entrusted  to  the 
League  was  the  administration  of  the  Saar 
Valley,  where  France's  just  claims  for 
reparation  for  Germany's  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  French  coal  mines  came  into  con- 
flict with  the  principle  of  nationality.  The 
best  reparation  that  could  be  given  was 
the  ownership  of  the  Saar  coal  mines,  but 
as  it  was  difficult  to  make  that  ownership 
effective  while  the  territory  continued 
under  German  authority,  and  as  it  seemed 
unwise  to  place  its  600,000  inhabitants 
under  French  administration,  it  was  de- 
cided to  create  an  international  control  re- 
sponsible to  the  Council  of  the  League, 
this  control  to  last  for  the  fifteen  years 
necessary  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
French  mines,  and  to  be  terminated  in 
1935,  when  the  inhabitants  should  make 
known  by  plebiscite  vote  their  final  choice 
as  to  whether  they  would  remain  under 
League  control  or  be  united  with  Germany 
or  France. 

The  League  here  had  to  deal  with  an 
inevitable  and  continuous  conflict  of  in- 
terests. A  governing  commission,  how- 
ever, was  appointed,  consisting  of  a 
Frenchman,  a  Belgian,  a  Dane,  a  Saarois 
and  a  Canadian  (the  latter  a  former 
Mayor  of  Winnipeg),  and  the  complete 
powers  of  government  were  taken  over. 
Constant  as  have  been  the  difficulties,  this 
control  has  differed  from  all  previous 
international  administrations,  and  has  of- 
fered opportunity  for  righting  any  tempo- 
rary troubles  through  the  League  Council's 
continuous  supervision.  Both  the  Saar 
inhabitants  and  the  German  Government 
have  taken  frequent  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity of  having  their  protests  heard, 
and  as  a  result  the  administration  has  been 
brought  by  the  governing  commission 
closely  into  line  with  the  desire  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  next  step  is  the  creation 
of  a  local  assembly,  which  will  make  the 
inhabitants  even  more  vocal  than  they  have 
hitherto  been.  It  seems  undoubted  that 
the  League  can  give  as  nearly  satisfactory 
an  administration  as  would  be  possible  in 
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any  circumstances  during  the  fifteen  years 
before  the  final  status  of  the  territory  is 
settled. 

Another  almost  equally  difficult  prob- 
lem, involving  two  fundamental  principles 
in  the  Fourteen  Points,  arose  as  regards 
Poland.  When  that  State  had  been  recon- 
stituted it  was  found  that  a  nation  of  some 
25,000,000  people  had  been  set  up  with- 
out any  means  of  access  to  the  sea.  Dan- 
zig was  the  only  practicable  route,  but 
Danzig  was  overwhelmingly  German  in 
population.  In  order  to  recognize  Po- 
land's undoubted  economic  right  without 
violating  the  nationality  of  the  city,  the 
compromise  was  hit  upon  of  restoring 
Danzig  to  its  old  position  of  a  free  city, 
and  extending  to  it  the  protection  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  labor  involved  in 
this  fundamental  realignment  has  been 
most  arduous.  The  Council  has  considered 
Danzig  problems  in  exhaustive  detail  at 
many  sessions.  As  a  result,  a  Constitution 
has  been  put  into  operation;  a  Local  Gov- 
ernment created;  a  detailed  economic 
agreement  worked  out  with  Poland,  and 
the  free  State  definitely  and  successfully 
launched. 

Direct  Intermediations 

Hardly  had  the  League  been  organized 
when  Great  Britain  asked  it  to  use  its  good 
offices  in  the  Aland  Islands  dispute.  Both 
Sweden  and  Finland  accepted  this  media- 
tion. It  was  a  solemn  moment  when,  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  League  Council  in 
London,  first  the  Swedish  and  then  the 
Finnish  representative  publicly  pledged 
his  nation  to  take  no  hostile  step  till  the 
League's  award  had  been  given.  A  com- 
mission visited  the  islands  (claimed  by 
Sweden  because  their  population  was  over- 
whelmingly Swedish,  and  by  Finland  be- 
cause they  had  been  for  over  a  hundred 
years  a  part  of  the  former  Russian  Duchy 
of  Finland),  and  the  Council  followed  the 
case  step  by  step  in  meetings  at  Paris  and 
Geneva,  where  the  views  of  both  notions 
and  of  the  islanders  were  presented  at 
length  and  usually  in  public.  Finally  came 
the  award.  Finland's  demand  for  sov- 
ereignty was  accepted,  though  detailed 
recommendations  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Swedish  national  attachments  were 
made.    The  award  was  freely  accepted  by 


both  sides,  and  two  neighboring  nations 
who  had  been  drifting  into  bitterness  were 
restored  to  good  will.  The  immediate  re- 
sult was  the  first  regional  diplomatic  con- 
ference held  under  the  League.  As  the 
Aland  case  affected  all  nations  having  in- 
terests in  the  Baltic,  a  Ten-Power  Confer- 
ence was  called  at  Geneva,  where  the  orig- 
inal accord  was  amplified  into  a  broad 
international  agreement  providing  for  the 
internationalization  and  demilitarization 
of  the  whole  archipelago.  The  League 
was  constituted  arbiter  in  the  execution  of 
the  terms. 

The  League  had  a  far  more  dangerous 
problem  to  confront  in  the  dispute  be- 
tween Poland  and  Lithuania  over  the  pos- 
session of  Vilna,  and  admittedly  secured 
less  satisfactory  results.  The  World  War 
had  left  these  two  new  States  angrily  fac- 
ing each  other  over  a  wide  stretch  of  ter- 
ritory claimed  by  both.  Troops  were  on 
the  march;  skirmishes  were  frequent,  and 
real  war  seemed  imminent.  Both  nations, 
however,  chose  the  wiser  course  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  League,  and  a  temporary  peace 
was  assured,  while  a  League  commission 
endeavored  to  straighten  out  the  tangle. 
Unfortunately,  General  Zeligowski,  a  high 
Polish  officer,  chose  this  very  moment  for 
a  theatrical  emulation  of  d'Annunzio's 
coup  at  Fiume,  by  marching  into  Vilna, 
which  was  always  spoken  of  by  the  Lithu- 
anians as  their  ancient  capital.  Under 
the  old  order,  war  would  have  been  as 
inevitable  as  if  the  Mexicans  had  seized 
El  Paso.  But  again  there  was  another 
way  out.  Though  the  League  did  not  have 
a  single  soldier  at  its  back,  it  was  once 
more  called  upon  at  the  peak  of  the  crisis, 
and  succeeded  at  least  in  keeping  the  two 
nations  from  flying  at  each  other's  throat. 

The  League  plan  for  a  plebiscite  based 
on  Zeligowski's  replacement  by  an  inter- 
national force  encountered  too  many  dif- 
ficulties, and  fell  through,  and  direct  nego- 
tiations were  instituted  by  the  League  un- 
der the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Hymans,  a  high 
official  of  the  League.  Six  weeks'  labors 
proved  that  an  agreement  was  impossible. 
Efforts  of  the  Assembly  to  induce  the  two 
parties  to  accept  Mr.  Hymans's  solution 
proved  fruitless.  The  League  accordingly 
found  itself  faced  by  the  fact  that  it  had 
exhausted  all  its  efforts,  and  had  no  al- 
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ternative  but  to  return  the  dispute  to  direct 
negotiations,  leaving  the  two  parties  re- 
sponsible before  the  bar  of  world  opinion. 
The  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  the  League 
averted  hostilities.  Called  in  at  a  moment 
of  supreme  crisis,  it  held  the  reins  tight 
during  two  dangerous  years,  laid  the 
whole  record  bare  in  a  way  never  before 
possible,  and  marshaled  the  forces  of 
world  public  opinion  in  the  interests  of 
peace.  It  manoeuvred  so  as  to  leave  the 
disputants  in  a  position  where  it  was  al- 
most morally  impossible  for  them  to  resort 
to  war.  [The  Vilna  controversy  has  now 
been  settled  by  the  formal  annexation  of 
this  district  to  Poland.] 

The  Upper  Silesian  Menace 

No  case  more  dramatic  than  that  of 
Upper  Silesia  can  be  imagined.  Over- 
whelmingly German  at  one  end,  Polish  at 
the  other,  and  hopelessly  hybrid  where  the 
two  nations  cross,  it  contains  one  of  the 
richest  coal  fields  and  one  of  the  wealth- 
iest industrial  areas  in  all  Europe.  Its 
possession  as  between  Germany  and  Po- 
land represented  a  conflict  which,  though 
bitter  enough  in  the  days  of  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference,  kept  mounting  to  a 
point  where  a  world  conflagration  was  not 
impossible.  While  Germany  and  Poland 
were  at  white  heat,  and  Korfanty  was  light- 
ing the  fires  of  insurrection  in  Upper 
Silesia  itself,  the  Allied  Supreme  Council, 
on  whose  decision  rested  the  fate  of  the 
province,  found  itself  in  a  state  of  hope- 
less deadlock.  Premier  Lloyd  George  had 
taken  one  position.  Premier  Briand  an- 
other, and  no  compromise,  however  artful, 
suggested  by  their  Italian  and  other  col- 
leagues, could  break  it.  Fiery  speeches 
had  been  made  on  both  sides;  the  Franco- 
British  alliance,  which  had  stood  since  the 
first  German  set  foot  on  Belgian  soil  in 
1914,  seemed  threatened,  and  the  Chan- 
celleries of  Europe  awaited  with  fear  the 
first  chance  spark  in  Upper  Silesia  itself. 

Then  some  one  thought  of  the  League. 
With  a  sigh  of  relief,  the  Allied  Supreme 
Council,  representing  the  most  powerful 
military  body  in  the  world,  admitted  its 
own  complete  failure,  and  turned  the 
problem  over  to  an  organization  which  had 
at  its  disposal  no  power  except  that  of 
moral  force.    The  League  set  to  work  in 


the  cooler  atmosphete  of  Geneva.  It  was 
confronted  by  a  terribly  unwelcome  task, 
which  many  people  predicted  would  break 
it.  It  is  not  without  interest  that  a  Jap« 
anese  presided  over  the  Council  meetings; 
that  the  preliminary  frontier  line  was 
drawn  by  the  Belgian,  Spanish,  Brazilian 
and  Chinese  members  of  the  Council,  for 
the  very  reason  that  they  had  no  part  in 
the  previous  negotiations;  and  that  the 
economic  experts  were  two  neutrals,  a 
Czechoslovak  and  a  Swiss.  The  frontier 
was  made  to  follow  the  plebiscite  as  nearly 
as  possible,  while  the  economic  unity  was 
maintained  by  a  series  of  most  detailed 
economic  proposals.  [The  many  difficult 
steps  by  which  this  settlement  was  reached 
were  described  in  a  previous  issue  of  Cur- 
rent History.]  How  much  misery  this 
simple  combination  might  have  saved  if 
the  Paris  Peace  Conference  had  applied  it 
to  other  territorial  adjustments! 

Even  more  dramatic  was  the  Albaniari 
dispute,  in  which  the  League  first  sug- 
gested the  use  of  the  economic  boycott. 
The  status  of  Albania  is  too  complex  to 
attempt  to  unravel  here.  In  itself  a 
primitive  country,  it  was  already  an  inter- 
national storm  centre  long  before  the  war. 
Left  still  chaotic  by  the  Peace  Conference, 
the  first  League  Assembly  admitted  Al- 
bania to  membership,  and  immediately 
brought  pressure  on  the  allied  powers  to 
determine  its  frontier  and  complete  the 
steps  promised  for  launching  it  as  a  fully 
independent  State.  Constant  delays  oc- 
curred, and  equally  constant  frontier 
skirmishes,  with  the  result  that  the  League 
sent  an  investigating  commission  composed 
of  a  Finn,  a  Norwegian  and  a  Luxem- 
burgian.  At  this  moment  came  a  bomb- 
shell. Mr.  Lloyd  George  telegraphed  the 
League  that  the  "  continued  advance  of 
Jugoslav  forces  into  Albania  being  of  a 
nature  to  disturb  international  peace,  his 
Majesty's  Government  desires  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Council  thereto,  and  re- 
quests that  you  take  immediate  steps  to 
summon  a  meeting  of  the  Council  to  con- 
sider the  situation,  and  to  agree  upon 
measures  to  be  taken  in  the  event  of  the 
Serb-Croat-Slovene  Government  refusing 
to  execute  their  obligations  under  the  cove- 
nant." 

Within  a  week's  time  the  notices  had 
been  sent  out,  and  the  interested  nations 
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assembled  around  the  conference  table. 
Again  one's  mind  recurs  to  what  such 
machinery  might  have  meant  in  1914. 
The  London  bankers  became  alarmed; 
Jugoslav  exchange  fell  sharply,  and  a 
Jugoslav  loan  was  held  up.  Though  the 
representative  of  Jugoslavia  protested  that 
Jugoslav  troops  had  entered  Albania  only 
in  counter-attacks,  he  promised  that  they 
would  be  withdrawn  and  the  frontier  as 
laid  down  respected.  The  League  com- 
mission then  in  Albania  shortly  reported 
that  the  Jugoslav  troops  were  back  at  their 
own  frontier,  that  the  neutral  zone  had 
been  re-established,  and  that  skirmishing 
had  ceased.  Friendly  diplomatic  relations 
were  re-established  through  the  League; 
later  Albania  asked  the  League  to  appoint 
financial  advisers  to  help  reform  its  ad- 
ministration. 

Such,  then,  are  the  four  intermediations 
so  far  undertaken  by  the  League. 
Through  them  potential  wars  were  averted. 

Reducing  Armaments 

As  regards  the  reduction  of  armaments, 
whose  existence  involved  great  expendi- 
tures and  contained  a  psychological  threat 
to  world  peace,  the  League  has  made  some 
progress  against  great  obstacles.  Naval 
reduction  was  immediately  debarred  from 
League  consideration  when  the  political 
tension  in  America,  the  key  country,  made 
President  Wilson  refuse  the  invitation  to 
co-operate  with  the  League  in  this  matter. 

Similarly  the  reduction  of  land  forces 
has  been  rendered  most  difficult  because 
the  confidence  and  good-will  on  which 
disarmament  alone  can  rest  have  not  yet 
been  re-established.  Yet  the  League  has 
brought  the  need  of  reduction  before 
world  attention  at  conference  after  confer- 
ence, beginning  with  the  Brussels  Finan- 
cial Conference,  running  through  two  As- 
semblies, and  coming  to  a  head  in  a  special 
and  powerful  disarmament  commission. 
In  the  early  work  it  was  proposed  that  the 
nations  agree  at  least  not  to  increase  their 
armament  budgets  for  the  next  two  years, 
that  methods  be  evolved  to  limit  the  evils 
of  the  private  manufacture  of  arms,  and 
that  the  traffic  in  arms  between  nations 
be  greatly  limited.  More  recently  a  com- 
plete project  for  universal  and  simultane- 
ous reduction  has  been  proposed.  When 
the  moment  is  ripe,  there  is  in  the  League 


the  organization,  information,  personnel 
and  spirit  to  translate  an  international 
hope  into  a  reality.  Until  that  moment, 
dependent  on  the  world's  general  political 
situation,  no  power  can  effect  any  better- 
ment of  the  situation. 

In  close  connection  with  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  international  peace  stands  the  elim- 
ination of  all  secret  treaties.  A  new  pro- 
cedure initiated  by  the  League  involves  the 
registration  of  all  international  agree- 
ments, thus  bringing  into  play  the  most 
vital  principle  of  open  diplomacy.  In 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  secret  treaties 
were  one  of  the  most  prolific  causes  of 
international  suspicion  and  eventual  war, 
the  nations  signing  the  covenant  agreed 
that  no  treaty  should  have  international 
validity  unless  registered  and  published  by 
the  League  of  Nations.  In  consequence 
of  this  agreement,  a  Treaty  Registration 
Section  was  established  at  Geneva;  this  de- 
partment has  functioned  actively.  Al- 
ready over  250  treaties  have  been  received 
and  registered,  affecting  practically  every 
country  in  the  world,  and  some  twenty- 
four  numbers  of  the  Special  Treaties 
Series,  containing  almost  as  many  lan- 
guages, have  been  published. 

The  World's  First  Tribunal 

The  settlement  of  disputes  through  the 
political  bodies  of  the  League  was  not 
sufficient.  It  was  clear  that  there  must 
also  be  a  judicial  branch  where  disputes 
of  a  purely  legal  nature  might  be  settled 
without  consideration  of  political  interests. 
This  need  was  clearly  defined  in  Secretary 
Root's  instructions  to  the  American  dele- 
gates to  the  Second  Hague  Conference  in 
1907  to  attempt  to  create  "  a  permanent 
tribunal  composed  of  Judges  who  are 
judicial  officers,  and  nothing  else,  who 
are  paid  adequate  salaries,  who  have  no 
other  occupation,  and  who  will  devote 
their  entire  time  to  the  trial  and  decision 
of  international  cases  by  judicial  methods, 
and  under  a  sense  of  judicial  responsibil- 
ity." But  the  Second  Hague  Conference 
failed  to  fulfill  this  desire.  The  creation 
of  the  League  made  it  possible  to  break 
the  deadlock  created  by  mutual  jealousies 
between  the  large  and  small  States.  It 
remained  for  Mr.  Root,  as  a  member  of 
the  League's  Commission  of  Jurists,  to 
suggest  that  the  formula  accepted  in  the 
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general  League  structure  be  carried  over 
into  the  machinery  for  electing  Judges  to 
the  court.  In  other  words,  the  Assembly 
and  the  Council  should  have  an  equal 
voice  in  the  election,  voting  simultaneous- 
ly and  from  the  same  ballot,  and  with 
the  understanding  that  any  jurist  chosen 
by  both  bodies  should  be  declared  elected. 
Thus  the  great  powers  would,  through 
their  control  of  the  Council,  have  a  veto 
on  any  unjustified  claims  of  the  smaller  , 
powers,  while  the  smaller  powers,  by  their 
control  of  the  Assembly,  would  similarly 
have  protection  against  the  great  powers. 

This  simple  formula  made  possible 
what  had  previously  been  wholly  impos- 
sible. The  court  project  was  approved 
consecutively  by  the  Council,  the  Assem- 
bly, and  the  Parliaments  of  the  various 
nations  with  a  speed  never  before  equaled 
for  an  international  convention.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1921,  in  a  scene  which  will  long 
be  memorable,  the  eleven  Judges  and  the 
four  Deputy  Judges  were  elected.  During 
a  whole  day,  the  Assembly  in  public  ses- 
sion and  the  Council  in  private  session  a 
mile  away,  voted  from  a  list  of  eighty- 
nine  candidates  submitted  by  the  existing 
Court  of  Arbitration.  Five  ballots  were 
required  to  complete  the  Assembly's 
choice  of  eleven,  and  when  comparison 
was  made  with  the  list  chosen  by  the 
Council,  nine  names  were  found  to  be 
common  to  both,  and  were  thus  declared 
elected.  By  nightfall  of  the  first  day's 
balloting  of  the  nations,  every  place  was 
filled  but  that  of  the  Fourth  Deputy  Judge, 
who  was  elected  by  a  conference  commit- 
tee of  the  two  houses  several  days  later. 

The  preliminary  session  of  the  court 
was  held  at  The  Hague  Peace  Palace  in 
February.  The  internal  organization  was 
agreed  upon  and  the  first  business  ses- 
sion fixed.  Within  twenty-seven  months  of 
its  inception  the  court  was  in  actual  session 
— the  quickest  drafting,  ratification  and 
execution  of  a  peacetime  international  pro- 
posal that  has  ever  taken  place.  This  court 
is  unprecedented  in  three  ways.  First,  it  is 
a  permanent  court  in  that  it  consists  of  . 
eleven  individuals  elected  for  terms  of  nine 
years  with  salaries  running  from  $6,000  to 
$24,000,  depending  on  the  days  of  actual 
service,  and  is  not,  like  the  existing  Hague 
Court  of  Arbitration,  merely  a  panel  of 
jurists^  f rora  among  whom  litigant  States 


may  constitute  a  special  court.  Second,  it 
is  a  court  of  law  rather  than  a  body  en- 
trusted with  powers  of  negotiation,  com- 
promise, or  even  arbitration.  Third,  no 
less  than  eighteen  nations  have  agreed  to 
give  it  compulsory  jurisdiction  over  all 
disputes  that  may  arise  between  them,  thus 
marking  what  may  truely  be  claimed  as 
the  longest  step  ever  taken  for  the  peace- 
ful settlement  of  international  disputes. 

League's  Economic  Service 

Peace  and  arbitration,  however,  should 
not  be  a  stopping  point,  but  rather  a  new 
starting  point  of  international  co-opera- 
tion. There  must  be  an  agency  for  the 
solving  of  problems  of  finance,  economics, 
transit  and  communications,  all  of  increas- 
ing concern  to  international  good-will.  The 
League  had  no  sooner  been  formally 
launched  than  a  whole  maze  of  such  prob- 
lems confronted  it.  The  intolerable  pass- 
port restrictions  which  grew  out  of  the 
war  in  Europe  were  cleared  away  by  an 
international  conference  held  in  Paris. 
Europe's  disturbed  finances  were  strength- 
ened by  the  financial  conference  held  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  League  at  Brus- 
sels. Out  of  this  month's  intensive  inter- 
change of  views  originated  the  slogans, 
"  balancing  national  budgets,"  "  reducing 
armament  costs  "  and  "  stopping  the  print- 
ing press."  The  Ter  Meulen  scheme  for  in- 
ternational credits,  under  which  an  im- 
porter in  a  low-exchange  country  is  al- 
lowed to  import  raw  materials  by  paying 
the  exporter  in  Ter  Meulen  bonds  issued 
by  an  international  committee  and  guar- 
anteed, first,  by  his  own  Government's 
judgment  of  his  business  stability,  and, 
second,  by  that  Government's  hypotheca- 
tion of  its  customs  or  other  revenues,  has 
already  been  taken  advantage  of  by 
Czechoslovakia,  which  has  contracted  a 
$40,000,000  loan  along  these  lines,  with 
certain  cases  of  dispute  to  be  referred  to 
the  League  Council  for  arbitration. 

An  immediate  by-product  of  the  con- 
tinuing work  of  the  Brussels  conference 
and  the  Ter  Meulen  scheme  was  the  hand- 
ing over  to  the  League  of  the  whole  des- 
perate Austrian  financial  problem.  In  a 
twinkling,  relatively  speaking,  Austria's 
position  changed  from  that  of  a  nation 
strangling  to  death  in  the  reparations  grip 
of  its  former  enemies  into  that  of  an  in- 
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valid  State  in  the  care  of  a  group  of  ex- 
perts representing  a  world  organization  of 
which  she  herself  was  a  full  member.  The 
committee  at  once  went  to  Vienna,  secured 
the  assent  of  the  Austrian  Government  to  a 
sweeping  program  of  economy,  reconvened 
in  London  to  receive  assurances  of  credit, 
not  only  from  the  allied  countries,  but 
also  from  the  formal  neutrals,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark  and  Holland,  and  noti- 
fied the  Government  that  all  that  was  now* 
necessary  was  the  final  and  official  post- 
ponement of  the  war  liens  against  Austria. 
A  long  delay  occurred,  mainly  because  of 
America's  slowness  in  releasing  her  $24,- 
000,000  grain  credits,  but  the  eventual  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  by  Congress  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  put  the  League  scheme  into  opera- 
tion practically  as  drafted. 

Only  less  important  than  the  Brussels 
conference  was  the  five  weeks'  meeting  of 
forty  nations  at  Barcelona,  Spain,  to  work 
out  a  series  of  draft  conventions  which, 
when  ratified  by  the  various  Parliaments, 
will  sweep  away  many  of  the  false  restric- 
tions imposed  on  trade  during  the  war  and 
open  up  international  arteries  of  commerce 
to  the  equal  use  of  all  nations.  The  ex- 
perts at  Barcelona  succeeded  in  working 
out  a  series  of  such  agreements,  doing 
away  with  many  violations  of  the  accepted 
minimum  rights  of  transit,  which  had 
served  not  only  to  delay  the  world's  re- 
construction, but  also  to  keep  open  the 
breach  between  the  nations;  within  a  short 
time  these  agreements  will  become  a  new 
international  law  of  transit.  Two  detailed 
conventions,  submitted  to  the  participating 
nations  in  the  form  of  draft  treaties,  lay 
down  the  general  principle  that  transport 
originating  in  one  State,  and  crossing  a 
second  State  into  a  third,  or  transport  mak- 
ing use  of  a  through  international  water- 
way, shall  enjoy  complete  liberty,  with 
equal  treatment  and  with  entire  freedom 
from  special  customs  duties,  taxes  or  vexa- 
tions of  any  sort.  Recommendations  were 
also  made  for  a  new  international  law  for 
railroad  traffic  and  international  ports. 
So  thoroughly  was  the  work  done  at  Bar- 
celona that  when  the  Genoa  conference 
took  up  the  question  of  transit  it  urged 
the  nations  which  had  not  already  done  so 
to  ratify  these  conventions  immediately. 
Like    other   League   work,   the   Barcelona 


conference  did  not  end  when  the  Presi- 
dent's gavel  fell,  but  has  continued 
through  the  Advisory  and  Technical  Com- 
mission of  Communications  and  Transit 
which  it  created  to  execute  its  work  and 
to  prepare  for  a  new  international  confer- 
ence two  years  hence. 

Humanitarian  Achievements 

More  and  more  the  League  of  Nations 
is  developing  into  an  international  reposi- 
tory for  many  different  kinds  of  interna- 
tional activities  which  otherwise  would  be 
carried    out    most    ineffectively    and    un- 
economically,    or    perhaps    not    even    at- 
tempted.   As  the  nations  have  grown  closer 
together   in   recent    decades,    international 
movements  have  sprung  up,   first  in   one 
line,  then  in  another,  with  increasing  fre- 
quency.   Thus  was  launched  at  Paris  in 
1904  an   international   movement   to   sup- 
press the  white-slave  traffic;  thus  in  Rome 
in  1907  an  international  health  office  was 
created;  thus  was  developed  at  The  Hague 
in  1912  an  international  movement  to  sup- 
press the  opium  traffic.    Now  the  League 
has  come  to  furnish,  so  to  speak,  a  com- 
mon  roof   under   which   these   movements 
may  dwell  and  share  each  other's  strength. 
The    first    example   of    this   co-ordination 
centred  about  the  crusade   against  opium 
and  other  drugs.     There  is  no  need  of  en- 
larging on  the  horrors  of  an  unregistered 
opium  traffic.     Those  interested  in  ending 
the    traffic    secured    the    insertion    in    the 
covenant    of   a    provision   that   henceforth 
the  work  should  be  centralized  under  the 
League.      The    result    was   immediate.     A 
technical  commission,  composed  largely  of 
Far  Eastern  experts,  and  including  a  Jap- 
anese, a  Chinese,  a  Siamese,  an  Indian  and 
an  American  delegate,  was  appointed  by 
the  Council,  and  last  Spring  made  detailed 
recommendations  which  were  immediately 
discussed  and  approved  in  the  two  world 
gatherings  of  the  Council  and  the  Assem- 
bly.    A  second  meeting,  based  largely  on 
information  received  from  practically  all 
the  Governments  of  the  world  except  the 
United  States,  has  just  carried  the  work 
still  further  and  laid  out  a  complete  plan 
for  the  suppression  of  the  traffic. 

So  also  with  the  campaign  against  the 
international  white-slave  traffic.  Here 
also    international    conventions   had    been 
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drawn  up  in  1904  and  1910  providing  for 
the  return  of  foreign  prostitutes  and  the 
control  of  ports  of  entry,  but  unfortunately 
they  had  not  had  sufficient  impetus  behind 
them  to  secure  a  general  adhesion  among 
the  world's  Governments.  By  reason  of 
the  misery  due  to  the  war  it  was  feared 
that  a  great  many  women  would  be  driven 
from  home  and  that  a  great  increase  in  the 
traffic  would  take  place;  consequently  this 
problem  was  also  specially  transferred  to 
the  League.  Some  thirty  nations  met  in 
Geneva  last  Spring  and  agreed  upon  a 
series  of  changes  to  strengthen  the  exist- 
ing conventions.  Instead  of  thirteen  sig- 
natories, as  was  the  case  with  the  previous 
conventions,  there  are  already  thirty-three 
to  the  new  document. 

In  line  with  this  humanitarian  work, 
and  fully  as  important  to  the  welfare  of 
the  world,  is  the  League's  activity  in  solv- 
ing problems  of  international  health.  The 
most  hardened  enemy  of  international  co- 
operation would  not  oppose  united  action 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  plagues  or  world 
diseases.  The  need  for  co-operation  in 
health  matters  was  made  apparent  even 
before  there  had  been  any  chance  to  or- 
ganize it.  Great  armies  of  men  seething 
back  and  forth  across  Poland  had  steeped 
that  country  in  a  typhus  epidemic  which 
threatened  all  Europe.  Not  only  did  the 
endangered  countries  of  Europe  respond 
to  the  League's  appeals,  but  such  distant 
lands  as  Canada,  Japan,  Persia,  Siam  and 
South  America.  A  sum  of  money  was 
raised  and  the  League  organized  an  Epi- 
demics Commission  and  sent  it  to  Poland 
to  bring  the  best  Western  experience  to  the 
aid  of  the  Polish  national  authorities. 
There  is  a  real  romance  in  this  co-ordi- 
nated battle  in  building  up  the  sanitary 
cordon  along  the  Russian  frontier  to  pre- 
vent the  further  importation  of  disease  by 
the  streams  of  returning  refugees,  and  later 
in  stamping  out  the  typhus  already  in  the 
country.  The  campaign  largely  succeeded, 
and  Western  Europe  was  freed  for  a  time 
of  a  serious  danger;  but  soon  it  reap- 
peared, with  the  result  that  the  League 
committee  called  a  general  conference,  act- 
ing through  Poland  and  convening  in  War- 
saw, in  which  Soviet  Russia  and  Germany, 
as  well  as  Austria,  Bulgaria,  Hungary, 
Turkey  and  other  nations  totaling  twenty- 
seven  in  all,  were  represented.    From  this 


meeting  arose  a  general  plan  to  cost 
$7,500,000  to  free  Eastern  Europe  and 
Russia  of  epidemics,  and,  second,  a  val- 
uable health  draft-convention  to  be  signed 
by  all  the  nations  of  that  troubled  area. 

The  League  is  conducting  other  interna- 
tional health  work.  At  this  moment,  as  a 
result  of  a  previous  international  confer- 
ence, the  great  public  health  laboratories 
of  the  world,  such  as  the  Pasteur  Institute 
at  Paris,  the  Kitasator  at  Tokio,  the  Lon- 
don, Copenhagen,  Warsaw  and  Berlin  or- 
ganizations, and  the  Public  Health  Labora- 
tory at  Washington,  are  conducting  experi- 
ments in  anti-toxic  serums  on  a  world- 
wide plan  of  co-operation,  aimed  at  the 
securing  of  standardization.  Some  one 
slyly  remarked  that  this  League  activity 
was  one  that  need  not  be  feared  even  by 
those  most  fearful  of  contamination  by  in- 
ternational  association. 

A  World  Clearing  House 

It  is  clear  that  the  League  is  fast  be- 
coming a  clearing  house  for  the  nations. 
An  international  centre  is  being  built 
up  where  many  international  activities, 
whether  of  a  permanent  nature  or  prompt- 
ed by  a  special  emergency,  may  be  co- 
ordinated under  a  single  administrative 
machine  spelling  speed,  efficiency,  econ- 
omy and  common  sense.  Few  of  these  ac- 
tivities are  dominatingly  political;  they 
are  mostly  technical,  social  and  humani- 
tarian. 

As  an  example  of  how  the  League  rises 
to  meet  the  need  of  a  sudden  social  emer- 
gency, I  may  cite  an  achievement  of 
which  the  League  may  be  justly  proud, 
namely,  the  gigantic  task  undertaken  by  it 
through  Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen  of  repatriat- 
ing the  400,000  war  prisoners  marooned 
in  Russia  after  the  war  and  doomed  to 
perish  of  starvation  and  disease  had  not 
the  League  intervened  and  restored  them 
to  their  families.  At  the  same  time 
750,000  Russian  refugees  in  Europe  were 
repatriated.  The  desperate  situation  of 
these  two  great  bodies  of  exiles  was  one 
of  the  greatest  tragedies  of  the  war.  Again, 
several  hundred  thousand  women  and  chil- 
dren, most  of  them  Armenian  Christians, 
had  been  seized  by  the  Turks  during  the 
chaos  that  surged  over  Asia  Minor  and  had 
been  immured  in  Turkish  harems;  the 
League  took  hold  of  their  tragic  case,  nom- 
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inated  a  High  Commissioner  at  Constanti- 
nople, brought  about  co-operation,  took 
over  a  number  of  neutral  houses  for  the 
salvation  of  girls  rescued  from  these  hor- 
rors, and  brought  moral  pressure  to  bear 
upon  the  Turks  with  most  gratifying  re- 
sults. All  this  could  not  have  been  ac- 
complished without  an  organization  like 
that  which  the  League  possesses,  with  a 
central  Council  meeting  every  three 
months,  able  to  throw  an  immediate  spot- 
light on  any  sudden  international  distress 
and  illuminate  the  scene  for  such  co- 
operative action  as  the  nations  may  desire 
to  take.  Private  charity  is  indispensable, 
but  it  is  usually  slow  moving  and  cannot 
control  shipping,  food,  medical  supplies 
and  credits.  Let  the  importance,  the  num- 
ber of  people  affected  and  the  reaction 
of  this  work  on  international  good-will  be 
fully  appreciated,  for  it  is  from  such  com- 
mon humanitarian  service  that  the  nations 
will  learn  to  live  together  in  sympathy, 
understanding  and  peace. 

No  one  of  all  these  various  social  activi- 
ties has  sufficient  strength  to  function  fully 
by  itself;  all  need  the  stimulus  and  the 
machinery  provided  by  affiliation  with  a 
broad  international  organization  which  can 
advance  their  various  objects  without  the 
turmoil  created  by  the  summoning  of  a 
special  international  conference  or  a 
special  isolated  agency. 

Association  or  Disruption 

Such,  then,  in  briefest  summary,  is  the 
League  of  Nations.  Undoubtedly  it  has 
fallen  short  of  expectations.  It  has  not 
brought  the  millennium.  It  cannot  immedi- 
ately stem  the  high-running  tides  of  inter- 
national discord;  nor  will  it  be  more  suc- 
cessful than  other  human  organizations 
have  been  in  making  men  perfect.  But  the 
true  measure  of  the  League  is  not  what  it 
might  have  done,  or  has  not  done,  but 
rather  what  it  has  actually  done  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  done  less  well,  or 
would  not  have  been  done  at  all.  There  is 
no  single  case  where  it  has  done  harm; 
whatever  be  its  record,  it  is  all  to  the  credit 
side.  To  recapitulate  in  one  long  sentence: 
The  League  has  brought  fifty-one  nations 
to  a  common  agreement  for  peace  and  co- 
operation; established  an  efficient  arid 
quick^moving  machinery  for  conference; 
created  a  world  court  of  justice  and  world 


organizations  of  health,  transit,  finance, 
and  economics;  helped  toward  world  re- 
construction in  its  financial  conference  at 
Brussels,  transit  conference  at  Barcelona, 
and  health  conference  at  Warsaw;  stopped 
hostilities  between  Jugoslavia  and  Albania, 
prevented  them  between  Poland  and 
Lithuania,  and  mediated  successfully  in 
the  Aland  Islands. and  Upper  Silesia  dis- 
putes; created  a  new  kind  of  international 
supervision  in  certain  vexed  Peace  Confer- 
ence problems  of  mandates,  minorities,  the 
Saar  Valley  and  Danzig;  co-ordinated 
many  isolated  and  struggling  international 
activities,  such  as  health  problems  and  the 
white-slave  and  opium  traffics;  and  co- 
operated in  humanitarian  tasks,  such  as  re- 
patriating 400,000  prisoners  and  taking 
the  first  steps  for  800,000  Russian  refu- 
gees and  thousands  of  Christian  women 
held  prisoners  in  Turkish  harems. 

This  is  a  record  that  amply  justifies 
international  association.  It  completely 
answers  fears  that  the  League  would  be  an 
agency  of  war.  It  has  not  moved  a  single 
soldier,  has  not  taken  and  can  not  take  a 
direct  action  without  the  consent  of  all  its 
members,  and  has  subjected  no  nations  to 
a  super-State  rule.  It  is  nought  but  an 
international  forum  where  the  member 
States  accept  certain  minimum  rules  of 
decency,  come  together  in  conference,  and 
work  out  such  agreements  as  possible  for 
subsequent  ratification  by  the  home  author- 
ities. It  is  the  only  present  hope  for  an 
organized  effort  for  world  peace  and  co- 
)peration*     More  and  more  it  seems  that 

*Tn  an  address  delivered  before  the  Free 
Church  Council  at  London  on  July  28,  1922, 
Premier  Lloyd  George  gave  utterance  to  reflec- 
tions on  the  war,  the  post-war  crisis,  and  the 
dangers  of  new  conflicts.  There  is,  he  said,  a 
growing  assumption  that  a  conflict  is  coming 
again  sooner  or  later.  "  Nations  that  have  been 
submerged,  buried,  are  building  up  new  arma- 
ments. We  see  national  animosities,  national 
fears,  suspicions,  dislike,  ambition  fostered  and 
exaggerated.  They  are  constructing  more  ter- 
rible machines  than  ever  the  late  war  ever  saw-, 
to  attack  cities  unarmed,  to  kill,  to  maim,  to 
poison,  to  mutilate,  to  burn  helpless  women  and 
children.  *  *  *  We  have  reduced  our  arma- 
ments, army,  navy  and  air,  reduced  them  be- 
yond what  they  were  before  the  war,  and,  if  all 
the  nations  on  earth  did  the  same,  there  would 
be  no  peril  to  peace.  But  it  is  difficult  for  one 
nation  to  remain  defenseless  when  others  con- 
struct machinery  which  may  be  used  for  its 
destruction."  In  the  Christian  spirit  only,  de- 
clared the  British  Premier,  lay  hope  for  the 
future,  and  in  this  connection  he  referred  in 
most  solemn  words  to  the  League  of  Nations. 
It  was  he,  he  declared,  who  first  proposed  that 
the  League  Covenant  should  be  an  essential  part 
of  the  Versailles  Treaty.  ''  The  League  of 
Nations/'  he  declared,  "  is  an  essential  part  of 
the    machinery    of   civilisation.    If   it    succeeds^ 
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the  present  League  will  be  changed  or 
modified,  but  not  replaced.  It  is  grounded 
too  deep  in  present-day  world  relations 
and  is  bound  to  the  nations  by  too  many 
strands  to  allow  it  to  be  cast  off  like  a 
superfluous  garment. 

There  ijs  now  being  waged  across  the 
world  arena  a  dramatic  battle  between  the 
forces  of  disruption  and  the  forces  of  co- 
operation. If  Genoa  did  nought  else,  it 
threw  a  blinding  searchlight  on  the  dan- 
gerous cleavages  which  still  exist  between 
former  allies,  former  enemies,  and  former 
neutrals.  The  great  question  which  it 
posed,  and  the  question  which  is  the  root- 
problem  of  the  League,  is  whether  those 
cleavages  shall  continue  or  whether  they 
shall  be  healed  over  into  a  co-operative 
world  organization.  The  world's  choice 
would  seem  to  lie  between  allowing  the  na- 
tions to  fall  once  more  into  that  state  of 
disorganization  and  confusion  from  which 
the  World  War  was  the  almost  certain 
issue  or  setting  to  to  strengthen  and  uni- 
versalize those  principles  of  co-operation 
which  have  made  it  possible  for  the  exist- 
ing League  in  its  first  two  and  a  half  years 
to  make  such  effective  contributions  to 
international  good-will. 

THE   LEAGUE   COUNCIL'S   NINETENTH 
SESSION 

Mr.  Sweetser's  article  was  written  just  before 
the  nineteenth  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  which  opened  in  London  on 
July  15  and  closed  on  July  24,  1922,  and  which 
was  from  various  viewpoints  one  of  the  most 
momentous  in.the  history  of  the  League.  Besides 
registering  progress  in  many  international  under- 
takings, it  finally  approved  the  whole  mandate 
system,  the  execution  of  which  had  been  so  long 
delayed,  mainly  owing  to  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States.  It  approved  not  only  the  man- 
dates of  the  B  Class  (including  British  Togoland, 
the  Cameroons,  East  Africa,  French  Togoland,  the 

ch)ilization  is  safe.  If  it  fails,  and  I  speak  ad- 
visedly j,  civilization  is  doomed.'^  The  machinery 
of  the  League  alone  could  not  save  the  world, 
but  the  spirit  behind  it,  expressing  itself  in- 
ternationally. The  speaker  recalled  the  after- 
math of  Waterloo,  from  1815  to  1821,  which  saw 
millions  starving  to  death,  disorganization  of 
trade  and  industry,  high  taxation,  high  prices, 
thousands  tramping  the  streets  in  despair ;  in 
our  time  all  this  had  been  forgotten,  while  the 
glory  of  war  was  still  blazoned  forth.  So 
Europe  would  forget  again,  unmindful  of  the 
tragic  spectacle  of  Russia  sinking  ever  deeper 
into  the  pit,  of  Germany  clinging  desperately 
to  the  rotten  branch  of  debased- currency.  But 
the  lesson  must  at  last  be  learned.  "  What  I 
saw  day  by  day  in  those  war  years,"  he  con- 
cluded, •'  makes  me  vow  that  I  will  consecrate 
what  is  left  of  my  energies  to  make  it  im- 
possible that  humanity  shall  in  future  have  to 
pass  through  the  fire,  the  torment,  the  sacri- 
lege, the  horror   and  the  squalor  of  war." 


French  Cameroon  and  Belgian  East  Africa),  but 
also  the  Class  A  mandates  covering  Palestine  and 
French  Syria.  It  also  discussed  and  took  action 
on  the  following  matters,  out  of  an  agenda  cover- 
ing twenty-two  items:  the  reduction  of  armaments, 
the  treatment  of  minorities,  especially  in  Poland, 
Upper  Silesia  and  Turkey;  the  deportations  from 
Asia  Minor,  the  traffic  in  women  and  children, 
the  opium  traffic,  disputes  over  boundaries  and 
frontier  raids  by  bandits,  epidemics  and  the 
situation  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 

In  respect  to  disarmament.  Rear  Admiral  Sea-| 
grave's  proposal  to  extend  the  Washington  Naval 
Treaty  to  the  fifteen  non-signatory  powers  was 
referred  to  the  Permanent  Consultation  Commis- 
sion. The  results  reached  by  the  Disarmament 
Commission  of  the  League,  in  sessions  continuing 
since  last  February,  confirmed  and  capped  by  new 
proposals  made  by  Lord  Esher  and  Lord  Robert 
Cecil,  and  involving  disarmament  on  a  ratio  basis 
for  each  country,  as  well  as  providing  for  mutual 
guarantees,  were  seriously  debated,  but  action 
was  deferred  to  the  coming  Assembly  meeting  in 
September.  The  general  opinion  expressed  was 
that  disarmament  must  be  simultaneous,  and 
must  wait  on  the  entrance  into  the  League  of  all 
nations  of  the  world,  at  least  all  the  greater 
nations.  Plans  were  discussed  for  the  broaden- 
ing of  the  League's  arbitration  activities. 

A  Commissioner  was  appointed  on  July  17  at  the 
suggestion  of  Sir  Eric  Drummond,  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  League,  to  inquire  into  the  depor- 
tations of  women  and  children  from  Turkey  and 
Asia  Minor.  The  Commissioner  is  to  head  a 
mixed  board  which  will  care  for  the  victims, 
acting  in  close  touch  with  the  international  com- 
mission organized  by  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy 
and  the  United  States.  The  Council  at  this 
same  session  decided  to  invite  the  United  States 
and  Germany  to  appoint  members  to  the  commit- 
tee for  the  suppression  of  the  white  slave  traffic. 
Various  international  measures  for  the  protection 
of  girls  and  women  were  approved.  Proposals 
of  the  Opium  Commission,  of  which  Mrs.  Hamil- 
ton Wright  of  Washington  is  assessor,  providing 
for  import  and  export  licenses  restricting  the 
distribution  of  opium  as  an  article  of  interna- 
tional commerce  and  suppression  of  the  traffic  by 
other  means,  were  approved  and  adopted.  Tang 
Tsai-tou,  the  Chinese  Minister  to  Switzerland, 
protested  against  the  charge  of  the  commission 
that  China,  in  defiance  of  her  treaty  obligations, 
was  cultivating  large  tracts  of  the  opium  poppy. 
This,  he  declared,  was  being  done  by  the  military 
Governors  of  China  for  revenue,  in  defiance  of 
the  Chinese  Government. 

The  Secretary  General's  report  on  the  anti- 
epidemic  resolutions  passed  by  the  Warsaw 
Health  Conference,  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  League,  was  adopted,  and  the  gift  of  $25,000 
made  by  the  American  Red  Cross,  to  be  devoted 
to  the  control  of  epidemics,  was  appreciatively 
recorded.  It  was  decided  to  ask  Germany  to 
appoint  a  member  to  the  League's  Health  Com- 
mittee. H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  one  of  the  British 
members,  stated  on  July  21  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment had  been  advised  that  the  danger  from 
typhus  and  cholera  spread  by  Russian  immigra- 
tion was   increasing.       The   British   Government 
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had  expressed  its  willingness  to  approach  Parlia- 
ment to  obtain  financial  assistance,  though  be- 
lieving that  something  less  than  the  £1,200,000 
proposed  by  the  Warsaw  conference  to  fortify 
the  sanitary  cordon  on  the  Polish  frontier  and 
the  Bleack  Sea  would  prove  adequate.  As  re- 
gards Russia,  the  Council,  after  hearing  an  im- 
pressive report  by  Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen  (July  20) 
on  epidemic,  crop  and  famine  conditions  in 
Russia,  instructed  the  Secretariat  to  collect  all 
available  information  for  presentation  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Council,  to  enable  it  to 
decide  whether  or  not  it  would  approve  Dr. 
Nansen's  suggestion  to  send  a  special  commission 
to  Russia  to  ascertain  the  true  situation. 


Hungary  stated  her  side  of  the  boundary  dis- 
pute with  Austria  over  the  Burgenland,  and  it 
was  referred  to  the  Secretariat  for  further  ex- 
amination. The  frontier  raids  across  the  Bul- 
garian boundary  into  the  territory  of  her  neigh- 
bors were  referred  back  to  the  parties  interested 
for  direct  negotiations.  Rumania,  Jugoslavia  and 
Greece  all  asked  that  they  be  given  "an  oppor- 
tunity to  solve  the  problem  of  these  Bulgarian 
raids  before  the  League  intervened.  The  defense 
by  M.  Theodoroff,  the  Bulgarian  representative, 
gave  rise  to  a  heated  controversy  at  the  session 
of  July  18.  Many  other  subjects  were  discussed 
and  acted  upon  by  the  Council  before  the  session- 
ended. 


THE  LEAGUE  MANDATES  APPROVED 

Results  of  three  years'  efforts  of  the  League  of  Nations  Council — 
Final  approval  of  the  mandates  for  Africa,  Syria  and  Palestine 


THE  League  of  Nations  achieved  what 
was  generally  regarded  as  the  most 
important  thing  it  has  done  since 
its  creation,  excepting  solely  the  establish- 
ment of  The  Hague  World  Tribunal,  when 
the  League  Council  at  its  July  sessions  in 
London  finally  launched  the  long-delayed 
mandates  project  in  its  entirety.  The  ac- 
tion marked  the  culmination  of  three  years' 
efforts  and  negotiations  to  institute  the 
mandate  system  in  the  Pacific,  in  South- 
>vest  and  Central  Africa  and  Asia  Minor, 
affecting  the  destinies  of  some  13,000,000 
backward  peoples. 

Under  the  scheme  as  originally  adopted 
under  the  Versailles  Treaty  there  were 
three  classes  of  mandates,  known  respec- 
tively as  Class  A  (Mesopotamia,  Syria  and 
Palestine)  ;  Class  B  (the  African  colon- 
ies), and  Class  C  (Southwest  Africa  and 
the  Pacific  Islands).  The  C  mandates,  cov- 
ering the  former  German  possessions  in  the 
areas  mentioned,  were  approved  by  the 
League  Council  at  Geneva  on  Dec.  17, 
1920.  Strong  protests  made  by  the  United 
States  Government  under  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Wilson  on  Feb.  21,  1921 
(subsequently  renewed  by  President  Hard- 
ing on  April  2,  1921),  specifically  against 
the  confirmation  of  the  Japanese  mandates 
in  the  Pacific  without  reference  to  the 
rights  of  America,  but  applying  generally 
to  all  the  mandates,  were  met  in  a  concilia- 


tory spirit  by  the  League  Council  in  its 
reply  of  March  of  the  same  year,  which 
promised  to  defer  consideration  of  the 
mandates  assigned  until  the  United  States 
could  participate  in  the  Council's  discus- 
sions. 

The  failure  of  the  United  States  to  take 
advantage  of  this  offer  accounts  for  the 
long  delay  in  carrying  through  the  plan. 
Lejigthy  negotiations  led  to  an  understand- 
ing among  the  three  main  mandatory  Pow- 
ers, Japan,  Great  Britain  and  France  (in 
the  case  of  Japan  by  a  special  treaty  cover- 
ing the  island  of  Yap,  concluded  just  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  Washington  con- 
ference), and  so  at  last  the  League  Council 
was  able  to  take  action  at  its  nineteenth 
session  in  London.  On  July  18  the  Class 
B  mandates  were  approved;  British  Togo- 
land,  part  of  the  Cameroons  and  the  whole 
of  former  German  East  Africa  were  as- 
signed to  Great  Britain;  French  Togoland 
and  part  of  the  Cameroons  were  assigned 
to  France,  and  Belgian  East  Africa  was 
assigned  to  Belgium.  On  July  22  the  Class 
A  mandates,  embracing  Syria  (France) 
and  Palestine  (Great  Britain)  were  con- 
firmed. 

At  the  session  of  July  18,  when  the  B. 
mandates  were  approved,  Viscount  Ishii 
outlined  the  changes  from  the  original 
drafts  as  the  result  of  negotiations  with 
the   United   States.    These   changes   made 
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more  precise  the  prohibition  of  concessions 
of  a  monopolistic  character,  and  the  obli- 
gation  to   maintain   complete   freedom   of 
conscience  and  equality  of  commercial  op- 
portunity for  all.     Lord  Balfour  announced 
that  Great  Britain  had  reached  full  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States  regarding  both 
the  B  mandates  and  the  mandate  for  Pal- 
estine, and  also  respecting  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  missionaries  in  the  mandate 
territories.     In  deference  to  the  American 
view  that  these  rights  had  been  too  limited, 
Great  Britain  had  decided  to  replace  the 
original   provision  by  the  clause  used  by 
the  United  States  in  its  treaty  with  Japan 
concerning  the  island  of  Yap.    This  reads: 
The    mandatary    shall    insure    in    the    territory 
complete  freedom  of  conscience  and  the  free  ex- 
ercise  of    all   forms    of   worship   which   are   con- 
sonant with  public  order  and  morality.     Mission- 
aries who  are  nationals  of  States  members  of  the 
League  of  Nations  shall  be  free  to  enter  the  terri- 
tory and  to  travel  and  reside  therein,  to  acquire 
and  possess  property,  to  erect  religious  buildings, 
and  to  erect  schools  throughout  the  territory;  it 
being   understood,   however,    that    the   mandatary 
shall  have  the  right  to  exercise  such  control  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
order  and  good  government,  and  to  take  all  meas- 
ures required  for  such  control. 

Lord  Balfour  stated  that  the  United 
States  Government  had  been  notified  by 
cable  of  the  emendation,  and  that  both 
France  and  Belgium  had  accepted  it. 

The  Class  A  mandates  approved  at  the 
session  of  July  24  did  not  include  the  man- 
date for  Irak  (Mesopotamia),  where  Great 
Britain  had  set  up  a  native  Arab  Kingdom 
under  Emir  Feisal.  Lord  Balfour  had  ex- 
plained at  the  session  of  July  19  that, 
though  otherwise  in  accord  with  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  had  not  yet  reached 
complete  understanding  with  this  country 
regarding  Irak. 

The  other  Class  A  mandates,  covering 
French  Syria,  with  Lebanon,  and  notably 
Palestine,  were  finally  approved  by  the 
Council,  after  detailed  and  animated  dis- 
cussion, at  the  very  end  of  its  sessions. 
These  mandates  first  came  up  at  the  ses- 
sion of  July  19,  and  were  discussed  behind 
closed  doors.  The  fact  that  the  Syrian  and 
Palestine  mandates  were  discussed  together 
was  due  to  the  French  insistence  at  the 
Council  meeting  at  Geneva  in  May  that  the 
mandate  for  Syria  should  be  approved 
with  that  for  Palestine.  Decision  was 
delayed,   owing  to   the   unsettled  govern- 


mental conditions  in  Italy,  where  the  fall 
of  Premier  Pacta's  Cabinet  was  expected, 
and  also  because  of  the  necessity  of  obtain- 
ing an  agreement  with  the  United  States 
similar    to     that    for    Palestine.      Italy's 
claims  in  Syria  and  Palestine  were  finally 
met  by  direct  negotiations  between   Italy 
and  Great  Britain,  and  Italy  and  France, 
respectively.     Only  minor  points  respect- 
ing Italian  schools,  immigration  and  some 
economic  features  remained  for  settlement. 
In  urging  the  confirmation  of  the  man- 
dates. Lord  Balfour  said  that  their  imme- 
diate adoption  was  imperatively  needed  in 
order   to    allay   the    agitation    and    unrest 
among  the  different  racial  elements  in  the 
mandate  areas.     This  applied  particularly 
to  Palestine.     The  situation  then  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows:    The  announce- 
ment that  Great  Britain  would  undertake 
the    Palestine   mandate    on   behalf   of   the 
Jews    met    with    strong    Arab    opposition 
from  the   start,  the  Arabs,  representing  a 
majority  of  the  population,   resenting  the 
idea  of  Jewish  domination.     This  feeling 
led  them  eventually  to  dispatch  a  special 
commission  to  London,  to  lay  their  claims 
before  the  British  Government.     The  Arab 
delegation  worked  actively  to  put  its  case 
before  the  British  Parliament  and  people, 
and  intensified  its  efforts  after  the   local 
publication  in  Palestine   of  the   redrafted 
text  of  the  proposed  Constitution  for  the 
State  of  Palestine,  which  brought  to  Lloyd 
George  a  storm  of  protest  from  indignant 
Arab  organizations  in  April  and  May.    Sir 
Herbert  Samuel,  the  British  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Palestine,  went  to  London  with 
the  aim  of  conciliating  the  Arab  represen- 
tatives with  Dr.  Chaym  Weizmann,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Zionist  organization,  after  ten 
months  of  conflict,   and  to  pave  the  way 
to   co-operation   between   the    two   nations 
in  the  building  up  of  Palestine.    The  Arab 
view  was  that  the  powers  given  the  High 
Commissioner  by  the  new   draft  were  au- 
tocratic,  and   nationally   humiliating  to   a 
people  falling  under  a  Class  A  mandate. 
It  asked  that   an  independent  commission 
be  sent  to  Palestine  to  report  on  the  whole 
situation  there,  and  meanwhile  bent  all  its 
hopes  on  a  rejection  of  the  Palestine  man- 
date by  the  British  electorate. 

These  hopes  at  first  seemed  destined  to 
be  fulfilled.  On  June  21  an  animated  de- 
bate in  the  House  of  Lords  culminated  in 
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the  rejection  of  the  British  mandate,  not- 
withstanding the  eloquent  pleas  of  Lord 
Balfour  for  confirmation.  This  veteran 
statesman,  sponsor  for  the  whole  project  of 
a  Jewish  homeland  under  British  protec- 
tion, ridiculed  all  fears  that  the  Zionists 
would  usurp  political  power,  or  that  any 
injustice  would  be  done  either  to  the  Arabs 
or  to  any  other  minorities.  The  Lords, 
however,  passed  the  Islington  motion  dis- 
approving the  Balfour  declaration  of  1917, 
under  which  Britain's  willingness  to  take 
over  the  mandate  was  expressed.  News  of 
this  rejection  filled  the  non-Jewish  popula- 
tion of  Palestine,  alike  Arab  and  Chris- 
tian, with  joy;  the  native  press  exulted, 
Arab  demonstrations  were  held,  and  the 
cables  were  swamped  with 
congratulatory  messages  to 
the  House  of  Lorjis.  The 
text  of  the  resolution  passed 
by  the  Lords  read  thus: 

The  mandate  for  Palestine  in  its 
present  form  is  unacceptable  to 
this  House,  because  it  directly  vio- 
lates the  pledges  made  by  his 
Majesty's  Government  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Palestine  in  the  declaration 
of  October,  1915,  and  again  in  the 
declaration  of  November,  1918 
(pledges  given  to  the  Arabs),  and 
is,  as  at  present  framed,  opposed 
to  the  sentiments  and  wishes  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  of 
Palestine.  That,  therefore,  its  ac- 
ceptance by  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations  should  be  post- 
poned until  such  modifications 
have  therein  been  effected  as  will 
comply  with  pledges  given  by  his 
Majesty's  Government. 

While  the  Arab  press  de- 
clared  that  this  was  the  be- 


ginning of  the  end  of  political  Zionism, 
the  Zionist  leaders  sent  strong  protests  to 
London,  and  the  London  Chairman  of  the 
Zionist  organization  said: 

All  our  hopes  have  been  shattered  on  the  rocks 
of  political  expediency.  If  the  House  of  Com- 
mons follows  the  lead  of  the  House  of  Lords,  then 
the  Jews  of  the  world  will  have  been  dealt  a 
more  staggering  blow  than  that  administered  by 
the  Emperor  Hadrian  1  800  years  ago,  when  his 
persecutions  brought  about  the  last  dispersion  of 
the  Jewish  race. 

The  Zionist  gloom,  however,  was  dis- 
pelled by  the  action  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  July  4,  upholding  the  mandate 
by  a  vote  of  292  to  35.  A  strong  anti- 
mandate  speech  by  W.  Joyson-Hicks  was 
answered  by  Winston  Churchill,  the  Colo- 


Map  of  Palestine 
showing  the  present 
Jewish  colonies  and 
all  the  larger  cities. 
The  boundary  line 
lietween  Palestine 
and  French  Syria 
is  indicated  at  the 
north 
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nial  Secretary,  who  seized  the  occasion  to 
defend  the  Rutenberg  electrical  conces- 
sions in  Palestine,  which  the  opponents  of 
the  mandate  had  repeatedly  attacked,  both 
on  the  ground  of  discrimination,  Ruten- 
berg being  a  Jew,  and  also  because  of  his 
revolutionary  activities  under  the  Czar, 
leading  to  the  murder  of  the  Russian 
priest,  Father  Gapon.  A  two  days'  strike 
called  by  the  Arabs  ended  uneventfully  on 
July  14. 

In  addition  to  these  varied  vicissitudes, 
the  sponsors  of  the  British  mandate  were 
confronted  by  opposition  from  the  Vati- 
can, mainly  over  the  question  of  the  con- 
trol of  the  Holy  Places  in  Palestine,  which 
the  Pope  made  the  object  of  strong  rep- 
resentations. The  Papal  protests  were 
published  toward  the  middle  of  June.  The 
Pope  took  the  stand  that  the  Jews  must 
be  given  equal  rights  in  Palestine,  but 
nothing  more,  and  that  the  rights  of  Chris- 
tians and  Christian  property,  including 
the  Holy  Places,  must  be  thoroughly  safe- 
guarded. He  especially  protested  against 
the  interests  of  Roman  Catholics  being  re- 
ferred to  a  mixed  commission  to  be  cre- 
ated under  Article  14  of  the  mandate,  un- 
less Catholic  representatives  were  appoint- 


ed, and  further  urged  that  the  control  of 
churches  in  Palestine  be  administered  by 
representatives  of  the  religion  to  which 
they  have  long  been  assigned.  Early  In 
July  the  British  Government  sent  the  Pope 
assurances  that  all  Catholic  and  other  re- 
ligious rights  would  be  fully  safeguarded. 
The  revision  of  this  article  gave  rise  to 
considerable  dissension  in  the  League 
Council  prior  to  adoption  of  the  mandate, 
but  the  article  was  subsequently  stated  to 
have  been  modified  to  meet  all  dfesires. 
The  composition  and  competency  of  the 
mixed  commission  was  to  be  determined 
by  Great  Britain  before  the  next  session 
of  the  League  Assembly  in  September. 

The  adoption  of  the  Palestine  mandate 
was  hailed  with  joy  by  the  Zionists,  and 
Dr.  Chaym  Weizmann,  addressing  the  an- 
nual conference  of  English  Zionists  iri 
London  on  July  24,  said :  "  We  are  grate- 
ful because  this  historic  event  happened 
in  our  time,  and  we  are  bound  to  express 
our  gratitude  to  the  League  of  Nations, 
to  the  British  Government  and  people,  to 
the  American  Government  and  people,  and 
to  the  Earl  of  Balfour,  the  author  of  the 
British  Government's  pledge  of  1917, 
which  bears  his  name." 


AN  INTERPRETER  EXTRAORDINARY 


THE  British  Buddhist  Mission  to  Tibet, 
which  left  London  on  July  14,  1922, 
included  on  its  technical  staff  as  guide  and 
interpreter  one  Dr.  W.  M.  McGovem,  a 
most  extraordinary  character,  as  romantic 
in  his  way  as  Colonel  Lawrence,  the  "  un- 
crowned King  of  the  Hedjaz,"  who  helped 
the  British  to  win  the  war  against  Turkey 
in  Arabia.  Younger  even  than  Colonel 
Lawrence — a  slim,  gentle-mannered  boy  of 
24 — Dr.  McGovem  matches  that  youthful 
British  archaeologist's  lore  in  other  and 
even  more  exotic  fields,  and  his  career  is 
no  less  amazing.  Of  Northern  Irish  stock, 
he  was  bom  at  sea.  In  his  early  'teens  he 
made  his  way  to  Japan,  following  the  lure 
of  the  East,  and,  obeying  the  urge  of  some 
inner  mysticism,  entered  the  great  Bud- 
dhist Temple  at  Kyoto,  the  Nishi  Hong- 
wani,  in  architecture  and  decoration  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  East.     There    he 


lived  for  years  the  austere  and  studious 
life  of  the  Buddhist  neophyte,  steeped  him- 
self in  both  the  Japanese  and  Chi- 
nese classics,  and  especially  in  Bud- 
dhist lore,  and  before  he  was  20  years 
of  age  took  a  degree  which  entitled 
him  to  priestly  dignity.  Dr.  McGov- 
ern  is  the  only  living  Englishman  who 
holds  the  unique  status  of  a  Buddhist 
priest.  A  master  of  the  Japanese  and  Chi- 
nese languages,  speaking  and  writing  Ti- 
betan; a  scholar  of  Sanskrit  and  Pali,  the 
dead  languages  of  Asia;  a  recognized  au- 
thority on  Buddhism,  on  which  he  has 
written  many  books  and  papers;  author  of 
an  illuminating  book  on  Japan,  published 
two  years  ago;  thoroughly  familiar  with 
Tibet,  which  he  entered  some  years  ago 
with  a  caravan  of  Lamaist  pilgrims  from 
Mongolia — he  left  London  virtually  as  the 
scientific  head  of  this  expedition. 


THE  NEW  UNDERSTANDING 
WITH  MEXICO 


By  Henry  Woodhouse 


Author    of 


Dominant     Factors     Affecting    International    Relations,' 
Oil   Resources  "   and  other  books 


"  The    Struggle    for    the    World's 


How  diplomaaj  has  removed  all  but  one  of  the  main  points  in 
dispute — Settlement  of  issues  affecting  oil  and  banking  interests — 
Reaching   an   accord   without  infringing   Mexicans   sovereignty 


THE  fact  that  Mexico  last  year 
bought  American  goods  to  the 
amount  of  $225,000,000  from  the 
United  States  and  will  no  doubt  buy  three 
times  as  much  each  year  as  soon  as  Mexico 
is  recognized,  combined  with  the  fact  that 
in  the  past  years  Mexico  supplied  to  the 
United  States  the  millions  of  barrels  of 
petroleum  required  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiencies due  to  excess  consumption  over 
production  in  the  United  States,  added  to 
the  fact  that  Mexico  occupies,  like  Canada, 
the  position  of  a  neighbor,  makes  it  evi- 
dent that  there  is  hardly  any  international 
question  more  important  to  the  United 
Slates  than  the  Mexican  question. 

Fortunately,  during  the  last  year,  and 
especially  during  the  last  few  months, 
events  have  solved  most  of  the  outstandino; 


problems  and,  in  so  far  as  the  matter  of 
American  recognition  of  Mexico  is  con- 
cerned, have  resolved  what  was  a  many- 
sided  question  into   a  single  problem. 

On  Aug.  4  Secretary  of  State  Charles 
E.  Hughes  announced  that  the  Department 
of  State  had  received  and  was  translating 
from  Spanish  into  English  the  text  of  the 
five  decisions  of  the  Mexican  Supreme 
Court,  declaring  Article  27  of  the  Mexican 
Constitution  non-retroactive.  The  fifth 
decision,  completing  the  number  required 
by  Mexican  legal  practice  to  adjudicate 
and  establish  the  provisions  of  Article  27 
as  non-retroactive,  was  rendered  on  May 
12,  in  the  action  brought  against  the  De- 
partment of  Industry  and  Commerce  of 
Mexico  by  the  Tanuahau  Oil  Company. 
The  Supreme  Court  for  the  fifth  time  held 
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as  valid  the  rights  to  leases  legally  ac- 
quired by  foreigners  prior  to  the  adoption 
of  the  new  Constitution,  thereby  removing 
this  grave  obstacle  which  has  stood  in  the 
way  of  United  States  recognition  of  the 
Obregon  Government.  All  five  decisions 
were  rendered  in  less  than  two  years. 
Their  finality  cannot  be  doubted.  The 
eleven  Mexican  Judges  sitting  in 
the  Supreme  Court  which 
handed  down  these  decisions 
were  elected  by  ballot  of 
the  Mexican  Congress, 


The  nation  shall  have  at  all  times  the  right 
to  impose  on  private  property  such  limitations 
as  the  public  interest  may  demand,  as  well  as 
the  right  to  regulate  the  development  of  natural 
resources,  which  are  susceptible  of  appropria- 
tions, in  order  to  conserve  them  and  equitably 
to  distribute  the  public  wealth.  For  this  pur- 
pose necessary  measures  shall  be  taken  to  divide 
large  landed  estates;  to  develop  small  landed 
holdings;  to  establish  new  centres  of  rural  popu- 
lation with  such  lands  and  waters  as 
may  be  indispensable  to  them;  to 
encourage  agriculture  and  to  pre- 
vent the  destruction  of  natural 
resources,  and  to  protect 
property   from    damage 


under  Article  96  of 
the  Constitution,  which 
provides  that 

The  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Justice  shall  be  chosen  by 
the     Congress,     acting     as     an     electoral 
collegf! ;    the"  presence   of   at    least   two-thirds   of 
the   total   number   of    Representatives    and   Sena- 
tors  shall   bfe   necessary   for  such    action.       The 
flection      shall,     be      by      secret      ballot      and 
by    a    majority    vote,;  and     shall     be     held     as 

mong  the  candidatfe^^previously  proposed,  one 
being  nominatecl  by  each  State  Legislature,  as 
provided  in  the  respective  State  laws;  Should 
no  candidate  receive  a  majority  on  the  first 
ballot,  the  balloting  shall  be  repeated  between 
the  two  candidates  receiving  the  highest  number 
of  votes. 

These  decisions  were  based  on  Article 
14  of  the  Constitution,  which  provides  that 

No  law  shall  be  given  retroactive  effect  to  the 
prejudice   of   any  person   whatsoever. 

-The  main .  problem,  has  thus,  b^n  settled. 
There  are  others  of  less  importance  still 
to  be  settled  in  connection  with  the  con- 
demnation of  lands  under  the  following 
clauses  of  Article  27  of  the  Constitution : 

Private  property  shall  not  be  expropriated  ex- 
cept for  reasons  of  public  utility  and  by  means 
of  indemnification. 


GENERAL. 
AL.VARO 
OBREGON 

President 
of    Mexico 


detrimental  to  society. 
*  *  *  Private  property 
acquired  for  the  said  purpose 
shall  be  considered  as  taken  for 
public  utility. 
In  the  nation  is  vested  direct  owner- 
ship of  all  minerals  or  substances  which  in  veins, 
layers,  masses  or  beds  constitute  deposits  whose 
nature  is  different  from  the  components  of  the 
land,  such  as  minerals  from  which  metals  and 
metaloids  used  for  industrial  purposes  are  ex- 
tracted; beds  of  precious  stones,  rock  salt  and  salt 
lakes  formed  directly  by  marine"  waters,  products 
derived  from  the  decomposition  of  rocks,  when 
their  exploitation  requires  underground  work; 
phosphates  which  may  be  used'  for  fertilizers; 
solid  mineral  fuels;  petroleum  and  all  hydro- 
carbons— solid,  liquid  or  gaseous^ 

These  clauses  aim  to  right  the  wrongs 
committed  in  the  past  against  what  Presi- 
dent Wilson  in  1914  characterized  as  "  the 
V  gubmerged  85  per  cent,  of  the  people  of 
that  republic  who  are  now  struggling  to- 
ward liberty."  They  are  in  the  Constitu- 
tion because  the  United  States  Govern' 
ment  assisted  in  having  them  inserted.  In 
the  statement  of  policy  made  public  in 
May,  1914,  through  an  interview  printed 
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in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  President 
Wilson  said: 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  every  demand  for 
the  estabhshment  of  order  in  Mexico  takes  into 
consideration,  not  order  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  Mexico,  the  great  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion, but  order  for  the  benefit  of  the  old-time 
regime,  for  the  aristocrats,  for  the  vested  in- 
terests, for  the  men  who  are  responsible  for  this 
very  condition  of  disorder.  No  one  asks  for 
order  because  order  will  help  the  masses  of  the 
people  to  get  a  portion  of  their  rights  and  their 
land;  but  all  demand  it  so  that  the  great  owners 
of  property,  the  overlords,  the  hidalgos,  the  men 
"who  have  exploited  that  rich  country  for  their 
own  selfish  purposes,  shall  be  able  to  continue 
their  processes  undisturbed  by  the  protests  of 
the  people  from  whom  their  wealth  and  power 
have  been   obtained.     *     *     * 

They  want  order — the  old  order;  but  I  say 
to  you  that  the  old  order  is  dead.  It  is  my  part, 
as  I  may  be  able,  that  the  new  order,  which 
will  have  its  foundation  on  human  liberty  and 
human   rights,   shall    prevail. 

The  specific  points  expressing  the 
United  States  policy  regarding  Mexico,  as 
stated  by   President  Wilson   at  the   time, 

1.  The  United  States  will  not  seek  to  gain  a 
foot  of  Mexican  territory  in  any  way  or  under 
any  pretext.  When  we  have  finished  with 
Mexico,    Mexico   will   be   territorially   intact. 

2.  No  personal  aggrandizement  by  American 
investors  or  adventurers  or  capitalists,  or  ex- 
ploitation of  that  country,  will  be  permitted. 
Legitimate  business  interests  that  seek  to  de- 
velop  rather  than  exploit  will  be   encouraged. 


A  typical  Mexican  irrigation  reservoir, 

from    which    the    water    is    distributed 

over  the   surrounding  ranches 


3.  A  settlement  of  the  agrarian  land  question 
by  constitutional  means — such  as  that  followed 
in  New  Zealand,  for  example — will  be  insisted 
on.     *     *     * 

It  is  not  my  intention,  having,  begun  this  enter- 
prise, to  turn  back — unless  I  am  forced  to  do  so 
— until  I  have  assurances  that  ftie  great  and 
crying  wrongs  the  people  have  endured  are  in 
process  of  satisfactory  adjustment.  *  *  * 
And  eventually  I  shall  fight  every  one  of  these 
men  who  are  now  seeking  and  who  will  then  be 
seeking  to  exploit  Mexico  for  their  own  selfish 
ends.  I  shall  do  what  I  can  to  keep  Mexico 
from  their  plundering.  There  shall  be  no  in- 
dividual exploitation  of  Mexico  if  I  can  stop  it. 

Friendship  Promoted  Locally 

While  the  Mexican  Supreme  Court  was 
considering  these  cases,  during  the  last 
two  years,  numerous  schemes  to  upset  the 
Obregon  Government  were  being  promoted 
in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere.  But 
this  was  offset  by  the  constructive  action 
and  business  enterprise  of  the  States  of 
Texas,  California,  Arizona,  Oklahoma, 
Michigan,  Illinois  and  Kentucky  and  by 
the  municipalities  and  commercial  bodies 
of  Houston,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia  and  other  American 
cities. 

But  for  the  constructive  work  of  these 
States,  cities  and  commercial  bodies  the 
bulk  of  the  Mexican  trade  for  1921  would 
undoubtedly  have  gone  to  the  twenty-four 
nations  who  had  recognized  the  Obregon 
Administration,  because  until  the  United 
States    recognizes    the    Obregon    Govern- 
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ment  Mexico  has  no  legal  standing  and 
cannot  get  justicial  protection  in  Ameri- 
can courts;  therefore  it  is  extremely  risky 
for  Mexico  to  do  business  here.  The  story 
of  how  this  constructive  work  was  done 
is  interesting  for  many  reasons,  but 
especially  because  it  was  done  in  such  a 
practical  way  and  was  successful  in  spite 
of  serious  obstacles. 

Twenty-eight  nations  have  recognized 
the  Obregon  Government,  including  Argen- 
tina, Brazil,  Japan,  Germany,  Austria, 
Italy,  Spain,  Holland,  Sweden  and  China. 

The  States  and  cities  referred  to  noted 
soon  after  the  election  of  Obregon*  that  the 
buying  power  of  the  Mexican  Nation  in- 
creased in  jumps  and  that  the  other  na- 
tions had  hastened  to  send  their  represen- 
tatives to  Mexico  City  to  bid  for  Mexican 
business.  Being  industrial  States  and 
cities  with  enterprising  Executives,  they 
hastened  to  act,  some  of  their  actions 
taking  practical  form,  as  follows: 

1.  They  sent  committees  and  represen- 
tatives to  Mexico  to  visit  the  Mexican 
business  centres  to  investigate  and  find  out 
what  the  actual  conditions  were. 

2.  Having    found    that    the    conditions 


View  of  a  thriving  Mexican  farm, 
where  the  ox-carts  and  solid  wooden 
wheels  of  a  generation  ago  have  given 
place  to  horses  and  more  modern 
vehicles 


were  satisfactory,  they  presented  the  facts 
to  their  Legislatures  in  the  case  of  States 
and  to  their  Executives  and  committees  in 
the  case  of  cities,  Chambers  of  Commerce 
and  commercial  bodies,  and  suitable  reso- 
lutions were  adopted  giving  the  facts  re- 
garding the  remarkable  progress  in  sta- 
bilizing Mexico  made  by  the  Obregon  Gov- 
ernment and  urging  the  United  States  to 
recognize  it.  These  resolutions  were  trans- 
mitted to  President  Harding,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  Senators  and  representa- 
tives of  the  States  where  these  resolutions 
were  adopted. 

3.  Pending  consideration  of  their  resolu- 
tions, they  took  direct  action  to  establish 
business  relations  with  Mexico. 

For  instance,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  organized  a  Mexi- 
can Trade  Bureau,  and  the  directors  of  this 
bureau  visited  the  following  cities,  calling 
on  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  the  prin- 
cipal merchants  and  bankers  of  Laredo, 
Cordoba,  Durango,  Mexico  City,  Orizabo, 
Aguascalientes,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Puebla, 
Guadalajara,  Tampico,  Jalapa,  Saltillo, 
Monterey,  Vera  Cruz  and  Torreon.  The 
Mexican  authorities,  bankers  and  business 
men  were  delighted  to  receive  him,  and 
there  were  many  exchanges  of  courtesy. 
Since  then  they  have  been  calling  on  the 
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San  Antonio  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
business  advice  and  guidance  in  purchas- 
ing supplies  ranging  in  importance  from 
theisands  of  pairs  of  shoes  to  steam 
clothes-pressing  machines  and  railway  roll- 
ing stock  and  supplies. 

It  is  significant  that  similar  actions  by 
States,  cities  and  commercial  bodies 
brought  to  the  United  States  Mexican  busi- 
ness in  the  amount  of  $225,000,000  during 
the  year  1921,  notwithstanding  the  obstacle 
created  by  the  fact  that,  until  the  United 
States  recognizes  the  Obregon  Government, 
Mexico  has  no  protection  here  in  business 
matters.  It  shows  that  Mexicans  trust 
American  business  people  and  American 
business  people  are  not  taking  advantage 
of  the  Mexicans,  and  augurs  well  for  the 
future  relations  of  the  two  sister  repub- 
lics. 

Praise  for  Obregon 

I  have  before  me  as  I  write  several  hun- 
dred expressions  from  representative 
American  States,  cities,  commercial  bodies 
and  business  men  expressing  their  praises 
for  the  Obregon  Administration's  able 
Government,  making  me  realize  that  it  is 
hard  to  summarize  the  true  situation.  I 
will  quote  some  of  these  expressions,  which 
are  representative  of  hundreds  of  others. 

Maynard  McFie,  President  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce,  says: 

Our  country  has  been  misled  by  the  impressions 
that  have  been  given  of  Mexico  for  the  past  ten 
years.  We  have  heard  only  the  bad  side.  We 
should  make  it  our  business  to  learn  something 
of  the  good  side.  Our  own  country  developed 
broader  ideals  and  better  understanding  through 
its  civil  strife  and  was  united  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  all.  We  had  first  a  Washington  and 
then  a  Lincoln.  If  01)regon  lives  up  to  his  prom- 
ise, he  will  be  the  Lincoln  of  Mexico  and  will 
I)roceed  with  a  reconstruction  program  that  will 
immorlalize    his    Administration, 

A  resolution  passed  by  the  St.  Louis 
Chamber  of  Commerce  states: 

The  present  Chief  Executive  has  apparently  won 
the  support  of  most  elements — at  least  he  has 
eliminated  a  great  amount  of  the  distrust  and 
suspicion  that  finally  became  so  detrimental  in 
other  Administrations.  It  is  realized  that  any 
Government  established  has  a  colossal  task  in 
bringing  about  peaceful  pursuits  and  uninter- 
rupted commercial  intercourse  after  ten  years  of 
turmoil,  but,  from  what  we  observed,  the  present 
official,  of  all  the  ten  since  Diaz,  comes  nearest 
of  any  of  them  to  embodying  the  qualifications 
for  this  difficult  leadership  to  peace  and  happi- 
ness. 


President  Obregon's  efforts  so  far  look  toward 
a  unity  of  most  of  the  factions;  he  seems  demo- 
cratic, and  in  all  his  actions  is  pro-American — 
remembering  in  this,  however,  that  he  has  the 
sovereignty  of  a  nation  to  maintain. 

E.  H.  Gary,  head  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  in  a  toast  at  Mexico 
City,  said: 

Permit  me  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  to 
offer  a  toast  to  the  health  of  President  Obregon, 
hoping  that  he  will  preserve  his  vigor  and  energy 
for  the  progress  of  Mexico.  I  congratulate  the 
Mexican  people  on  the  splendid  Administration 
which  they  now  have,  and  I  express  the  wish  that 
the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico may  constantly  become  more  cordial,  to  the 
mutual  benefit  of  the  Mexican  and  American 
people. 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Legisla- 
tures of  the  different  States  all  express 
strong  faith  in  President  Obregon's  Ad- 
ministration and  urge  the  prompt  recogni- 
tion of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

Settling  the  Oil  Question 

Petroleum  will  go  down  in  history  as 
the  great  liberator  which  freed  Mexico 
from  financial  servitude.  The  civilized 
world  owes  a  great  deal  to  petroleum;  but 
Mexico  owes  probably  more  than  any 
other  nation.  But  for  her  huge  oil  re- 
sources, which  are  estimated  to  be  worth 
over  $4,000,000,000,  not  including  unex- 
plored oil  lands  covering  1,500,000  acres, 
Mexico  would  probably  have  had  to  sub- 
mit to  the  hard  terms  of  various  interests 
that  sought  to  get  economic  control  of  the 
country. 

I  secured  evidence  of  the  efforts  of  in- 
terests of  different  countries  to  grab  Mex- 
ico's resources  in  1917-18,  when  I  was 
asked  to  prepare  an  extensive  report  for 
President  Wilson  and  Secretary  of  War 
Baker,  and  in  connection  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  report  I  studied  the  oil  situa- 
tion and  examined  a  mass  of  data  in  the 
possession  of  various  government  depart- 
ments. Carranza  was  President  at  the 
time,  and  his  Administration  was  recog- 
nized and  supported  by  the  United  States. 
This  obstructed  the  schemes  of  those  who 
sought  to  use  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  United  States  to  coerce  the  Mexican 
Government.  The  fall  of  Carranza  and  the 
change  of  Administration  in  the  United 
States,  however,  gave  new  hope  to  those 
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whose  high-handed  schemes  the  Wilson 
Administration  had  finally  succeeded  in 
checking. 

Only  a  few  of  the  oil  corporations  op- 
erating in  Mexico  have  attempted  to  plun- 
der Mexico.  But  those  few  often  spoke  in 
the  name  of  all,  and  in  many  cases  foreign 
oil  corporations  used  American  affilia- 
tions, so  as  to  be  able  to  appeal  to  our 
Department  of  State. 

The  putting  into  effect  of  the  new  Mexi- 
can Constitution  and  the  enforcing  of  new 
and  high  oil  taxes  created  a  cause  for  all 
oil  corporations  to  object.  An  association 
was  then  formed  to  represent  all  the  Amer- 
ican and  British  oil  corporations  in  fight- 
ing the  issue,  using  all  means  possible — 
which  implies  a  great  deal  when  applied 
to  dealing  with  Mexico.  Backed  by  strong 
banking  houses  and  supported  by  the 
policy  of  non-interference  adopted  by  their 
Governments,  the  oil  interests  demanded,  in 
effect,  the  abrogation  of  the  Mexican  Con- 
stitution and  of  the  oil  tax  laws.  The  ar- 
guments of  those  who  objected  in  good 
faith,  without  ulterior  motives,  were  sound 
■ — though  the  aims  of  those  who  had  ulte- 
rior motives  were  clearly  to  plunder  Mex- 
ico, as  they  had  planned  to  do  under  the 
Carranza  Administration. 

In  the  Mexican  Presidential  election  the 
group  representing  American,  British, 
French  and  Dutch  oil  interests  backed 
Robles  Dominguez  in  his  candidacy  for 
the  Presidency,  but  at  the  Presidential  elec- 
tions of  Sept.  5,  1920,  Obregon  was 
elected  by  1,131,751  votes,  while  Domin- 
guez only  polled  47,442  votes. 

Among  other  things,  the  Obregon  Ad- 
ministration inherited  a  new  Constitution, 
adopted  in  1917,  at  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention held  at  Queretaro.  This  instru- 
ment had  been  framed  with  a  view  of  pro- 
tecting the  Mexican  people  from  certain 
specific  evils  and  of  bettering  the  economic 
and  social  conditions  of  the  country.  The 
people  can  give,  and  the  people  can  take 
away,  and  a  wise  Executive  obeys  the  Con- 
stitution as  it  has  been  adopted  by  the 
people  until  it  has  been  changed.  James 
Madison  expressed  his  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject as  follows: 

My  idea  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  is  that 
they  can  change  the  Constitution,  if  they  please; 
but,  while  the  Constitution  exists,  they  must  con- 
form themselves  to  its  dictates. 


Most  people  have  a  high  regard  for  the 
Constitution  of  £iny  country,  and  therefore 
no  greater  commendation  could  be  ad- 
vanced for  the  Obregon  Administration 
than  to  accuse  it  of  refusing  to  violate  the 
Constitution  of  its  own  country.  As  the 
Mexican  people  had  been  mercilessly  ex- 
ploited in  the  past,  they  rallied  around 
Obregon,  and  every  accusation  against  him 
on  this  score  gave  him  greater  popular 
strength. 

The  Constitution  of  Mexico  provides 
that  the  President  may  directly  originate 
legislation.  This  fact  led  to  efforts  on  the 
part  of  many  international  bankers  and 
promoters  to  "  reach "  General  Obregon 
personally  and  get  him  to  originate  prefer- 
ential legislation,  but  he  refused — and  in- 
curred the  enmity  of  some  and  the  respect 
of  many  thereby.  Fortunately  for  him, 
Article  92  of  the  Constitution  provides 
that  "  all  regulations,  decrees  and  orders 
of  the  President  must  be  signed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  charged  with 
the  dependent  office  to  which  the  matter 
belongs,  and  without  this  requisite  shall 
not  be  obeyed."  This  proved  to  be  a  safe- 
guard that  prevented  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble, as  it  was  intended  to  do. 

Split  in  the  Oil  Association 

Until  the  heads  of  the  large  American 
oil  companies  took  the  matter  in  hand  per- 
sonally, the  oil  group  was  pledged  to  a 
definite  policy  of  overthrowing  the  Obre- 
gon Government,  and  that  Government  rig- 
idly stuck  to  its  policy  of  enforcing  the 
payment  of  the  high  oil  tax  in  gold.  The 
situation  reached  a  crisis  in  the  early  part 
of  1921,  but  the  Obregon  Government  did 
not  fall  under  the  terrific  assaults  of  the 
combined  interests,  which,  acting  through 
agents  and  associations,  sought  to  start 
revolutions  and  to  bring  about  American 
intervention.  The  heads  of  the  large  oil 
corporations  soon  found  that  the  methods 
of  the  agents  of  groups  and  associations 
only  led  to  trouble,  and  they  decided  to 
negotiate  directly  with  the  Obregon  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  British  Cowdray  oil  group,  which 
has  for  over  ten  years  fought  the  Standard 
Oil  group  for  the  ascendency  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  Mexican  oil  resources,  saw  that 
it  could   gain   more   by   dealing  with   the 
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Obregon  Government  than  by  its  arrange- 
ment with  the  American  oil  associations, 
and  proceeded  to  do  so.  It  seceded  from 
the  American  Association  of  Oil  Com- 
panies. The  effect  of  this  secession  was 
described  by  Secretary  Fall  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  in  a  letter  to  Senator 
Lodge,  in  which  he  said: 

British  oil  interests  are  giving  every  assurance 
to  Obregon  and  Mexican  officials  of  their  sup- 
port and  friendly  co-operation,  seeking  advantage 
against  or  over  American  companies,  while  the 
British  Government,  owning  this  oil  company,  is 
ostensibly  standing  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  its  action. 

The  heads  of  large  American  oil  com- 
panies then  took  charge  of  the  situation. 
The  new  oil  tax  is  much  higher  than  the 
old  one,  but  at  that  the  final  cost  of  Mexi- 
can oil  is  much  lower  than  American  oil, 
and  the  companies  make  a  substantial 
profit  from  operating  in  Mexico  under  that 
tax.  It  was  desirable,  however,  for  the  oil 
group  and  for  the  United  States,  where  so 
much  of  the  Mexican  oil  goes,  to  have  the 
oil  tax  reduced  if  possible.  After  much 
discussion  and  many  attempts  to  coerce 
the  Obregon  Administration  into  doing 
what  would  probably  have  precipitated  a 
new  revolution,  the  oil  interests  took  a 
practical  step — they  went  to  Mexico  to 
meet  Obregon. 

A  Successful  Conference 

The  group  of  oil  executives  that  went  to 
Mexico  in  August,  1921,  included  Walter 
C.  Teagle,  President  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  Jersey;  E.  L.  Doheny, 
President  of  the  Mexican  Petroleum  group; 
Harry  F.  Sinclair,  Chairman  of  the  Sin- 
clair Consolidated  Corporation;  J.  W.  Van 
Dyke,  President  of  the  Atlantic  Refining 
Company,  and  Amos  L.  Beatty,  President 
of  the  Texas  Company.  They  were  met  at 
San  Luis  Potosi  on  Aug.  28  by  represen- 
tatives of  Obregon,  and  the  conferences 
began  while  they  were  on  their  way  to 
Mexico  City,  where  they  met  Adolfo  de  la 
Huerta,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  On 
Aug.  30  they  met  President  Obregon,  and 
by  Sept.  3  they  had  reached  an  agreement, 
settling  all  the  difficulties  to  everybody's 
satisfaction  and  removing  this  question 
entirely. 

The  agreement  reached  by  the  oil  men 
and  the  Obregon  Administration  provided 


that  the  oil  men  could  pay  the  new  oil 
taxes  with  Mexican  defaulted  bonds,  which 
they  could  purchase  in  New  York  and  else- 
where at  a  low  price,  but  which  the  Mexi- 
can Treasury  would  accept  at  par.  The 
Mexican  5  per  cent,  bonds  were  then  sell- 
ing at  about  $40  with  coupons  attached 
and  represented  a  par  value  of  $135  with 
the  seven  years'  interest  represented  by  the 
attached  coupons;  therefore  the  oil  men 
would  really  only  pay  less  than  one-third 
of  the  taxes. 

This  arrangement  suited  the  oil  men  per- 
fectly, and  they  were  unanimous  in  feeling 
that  the  problem  had  been  settled  to  their 
own  satisfaction;  but  just  then  the  interna- 
tional bankers  stepped  in  and  told  both 
the  Mexican  Government  and  the  oil  men 
that  the  bankers  would  not  allow  any  such 
arrangement. 

Attitude  of  the  Bankers 

Practically  all  the  various  Mexican  bond 
issues  that  were  sold  in  Europe  in  the  past 
were  acquired  by  the  European  Govern- 
ments and  have  been  given  to  the  inter- 
national bankers  as  collateral  for  loans  ar- 
ranged by  these  bankers,  so  that  the  bank- 
ers had  acquired  a  very  large  part  of  the 
various  Mexican  bond  issues  at  an  extreme- 
ly low  figure  and  expected  to  make  a  hand- 
some profit  by  forcing  the  Obregon  Gov- 
ernment to  accept  them  at  par,  and  herein 
was  the  difficulty.  The  bankers  wanted  to 
make  this  large  profit  and  did  not  wish 
the  oil  people  to  make  it  or  any  part  of  it. 
They  had  a  convincing  argument  in  their 
claim  that  it  would  be  unethical  to  acquire 
these  bonds  from  the  public  at  so  low  a 
price.  They  insisted  that  the  Obregon 
Government  must  first  agree  to  refund  the 
Mexican  debt,  recognizing  all  bond  issues 
at  par  and  defaulted  interest,  and  requested 
that  the  gentleman's  agreement  between  the 
oil  companies  and  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment be  abrogated. 

After  a  period  of  uncertainty,  during 
which  some  of  the  oil  companies  paid  the 
taxes  under  protest,  the  heads  of  the  large 
oil  concerns  again  went  to  Mexico  City, 
and  an  agreement  was  reached  which  seems 
satisfactory  to  all.  Many  oil  companies 
bought  defaulted  bonds  in  large  quantities 
at  low  prices,  and,  by  using  them  to  pay 
taxes,  the  Mexican  Government  accepting 
them  at  par,  the  oil  men's  taxes  were  con- 
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siderably  reduced.  Instead  of  insisting  on 
payment  of  taxes  on  the  oil  as  produced 
and  prepared  for  shipment,  the  Mexican 
Government  decreed  that  the  export  tax 
would  have  to  be  paid  only  when  the  oil 
was  loaded  on  ships.  The  tax  amounts  to 
approximately  10  per  cent,  of  the  market 
price.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  regular 
tax,  which  averages  from  4.93  cents  per 
barrel  for  heavy  crude  oil  to  under  8  cents 
per  barrel  for  light  crude  oil. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  fixing  the  tax 
on  exports  of  Mexican  crude  and  fuel  oil 
was  to  fix  the  valuation  of  the  oil  and 
for  different  grades  of  oil.  The  method 
adopted  is  to  base  the  tax  on  the  prevailing 
price  at  New  York  during  the  month  pre- 
ceding that  in  which  the  oil  is  shipped. 
This  solved  the  problem  of  fixing  the 
amount  of  back  taxes  for  oil  already  ex- 
ported, the  tax  on  which  had  not  been  paid. 
Prior  to  that  time  the  oil  men  only  knew 
the  amount  of  tax  they  would  have  to  pay 
after  the  Mexican  Government  had  fixed 
the  value  of  the  oil.  Now  they  know  it  in 
advance. 

Prior  to  1917  the  oil  men  paid  their 
taxes  once  a  month,  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  As  the  payments  had  to  be  made 
in  gold  dollars  toward  the  end  of  the 
month  the  gold  dollars  were  at  a  premium 
and  the  oil  people  were  involved  in  losses 
of  from  1  to  3  per  cent.  This  problem  has 
been  solved  by  an  arrangement  whereby 
the  oil  men  pay  the  taxes  every  ten  days. 
The  demand  for  and  the  circulation  of  the 
gold  dollars  is  constant,  and  the  oil  men 
are  not  experiencing  difficulties  in  getting 
them. 

An  understanding  was  also  reached  be- 
tween the  oil  executives  and  the  Secretary 
of  Finance,  Adolfo  de  la  Huerta,  regard- 
ing the  conditions  to  be  considered  as  a 
basis  for  future  exploitations  and  the  open- 
ing of  new  oil  fields  in  Mexico,  to  insure 
unbroken  production  to  the  corporations 
that  have  made  large  investments  and  have 
extensive  plants  in  Mexico. 

The  Debt  Question  Settled 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  following  at 
close  range  the  negotiations  which  led  to 
the  signing  of  the  agreement  on  June  16, 
1922,  between  the  international  bankers 
and  the  Mexican  Finance  Minister,  Adolfo 
de  la  Huerta.    That  agreement  settled  what 


was  generally  accepted  as  being  the  out- 
standing obstacle  in  the  way  of  recognition 
of  Mexico  by  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  and  France.  It  only  required  two 
weeks  to  complete  this  agreement,  involv- 
ing approximately  $700,000,000. 

The  bankers,  like  the  oil  men,  had 
learned  to  discount  the  promises  of  those 
who  thought  it  easy  to  start  revolutions 
and  overthrow  the  Obregon  Government. 
After  twelve  brief  sessions  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  Bankers  on  Mexico 
and  the  Mexican  Finance  Minister,  Adolfo 
de  la  Huerta,  reached  an  agreement  which 
settled  the  eight-year-old  question  involv- 
ing the  Mexican  external  and  internal  debt, 
amounting  to  $700,000,000  in  round 
figures. 

The  basis  for  agreement  was  reached  in 
a  little  more  than  a  week,  which  is  a  record 
time  for  such  a  large  and  complicated  mat- 
ter. Another  week  was  spent  in  checking 
up  the  points  agreed  on,  and  then  the 
agreement  was  put  in  writing. 

While  the  negotiations  were  going  on, 
Felix  Diaz,  from  his  hiding  place  in  New 
Jersey,  assisted  by  ^various  interests,  di- 
rected a  terrific  figlit  to  prevent  the  agree- 
ment from  being  reached.  All  the  Mexican 
effectives  on  the  revolutionary  side  concen- 
trated fire  on  the  New  York  offices  of  the 
Mexican  Financial  Commission  at  120 
Broadway  and  on  the  State  Department  at 
Washington.  Imposing  proclamations 
signed  by  leaders  of  the  Mexican  revolu- 
tion were  being  passed  around  among  the 
international  bankers  to  convince  them  that 
it  would  be  unwise  to  accept  the  counter- 
terms  proposed  by  Mr.  de  la  Huerta  for 
refunding  the  Mexican  debt.  The  revolu- 
tionists promised  everything  that  the  Mexi- ' 
can  Finance  Minister  declined  to  concede. 

The  bankers  watched  the  struggle  with 
the  same  keen  interest  that  a  military  ob- 
server feels  in  watching  a  decisive  battle 
between  the  armies  of  two  nations.  They 
weighed  Mr.  de  la  Huerta's  able  arguments 
against  the  claims  of  Felix  Diaz  and  his 
associates,  and  the  latter's  chances  of  being 
able  to  obtain  control  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment and  make  good  his  promises. 
Finally,  looking  at  the  facts  from  a  cold 
business  standpoint,  they  decided  in  favor 
of  Obregon. 

The  Mexican  Finance  Minister,  who  is 
six  feet  tall  and  has  an  imposing  person- 
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ality,  and  his  able  associates  were  equal 
to  every  occasion.  They  remained  unruf- 
fled by  the  broadsides  of  the  Diaz  faction 
and  the  crossfire  of  the  various  hostile 
and  critical  interests,  and  convinced  the 
two  hundred  American  and  foreign  bank- 
ers, representing  the  trustees  and  holders 
of  the  various  Mexican  bond  issues,  that 
the  Mexican  economic  situation  was  not 
only  sound,  but  better  than  that  of  most 
other  countries. 

Following  are  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant announcements  made  by  Mr.  de 
la  Huerta  during  the  twelve  sessions: 

1.  The  Mexican  Supreme  Court  has  just  ren- 
cjered  a  final  decision  declaring  Article  27  of  the 
Mexican  Constitution  unretroactive.  Therefore 
that  great  obstacle,  due  to  fear  of  different  Gov- 
ernments thai  the  properties  of  their  nationals 
might  be  confiscated,  has  been  removed. 

2.  'J'he  total  Mexican  National  debt  is  only  a 
little  over  ^700,000,000,  or  about  :?200,000,000  less 
than  had  been  anticipated,  and  figures  out  at  a 
total  per  capita  of  less  than  $50,  the  population 
of  Mexico  being  upward  of  15,000,000  people. 
No  other  nation  has  so  small  a  per  capita  debt 
with  such  large  marketable  national  resources. 

3.  Mexico  bought  in  the  United  States  last 
>ear — and  paid  for  in  gold — jnerchandise  amount- 
ing to  $225,000,000,  and  the  Obregon  Government 
received  memorials  which  were  adopted  by  the 
legislative  and  commercial  bodies  of  California, 
Texas,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Oklahoma,  Arizona  and 
other  States  and  transmitted  to  President  Hard- 
ing, the  Department  of  State  and  Congress,  urg- 
ing recognition  of  the  Obregon  Government. 
These  memorials  convinced  many  bankers. 

4.  The  Mexican  railroad  debt  is  $160,000,000 
less  than  had  been  estimated,  there  being  that 
amount  of  bonds  unissued  which  were  thought 
to  have  been  issued. 

5.  Mexico  has  ca<ih  resources  and  is  ready  to 
agree  to  pay  $35,000,000  a  year  to  meet  her  obli- 
gation, and  will  payit  if  and  when  the  bankers 
representing  the  trustees  and  holders  of  the  vari- 
ous bond  issues  will  agree  between  themselves 
on  a  plan  for  refunding  which  does  not  exact 
from  Mexico  for  a  number  of  years  more  than 
her  assured  cash  resources  permit. 

6.  The  liabilities  to  Mexican  banks  that  had 
been  taken  over  by  the  Federal  Government  dur- 
ing the  revolution  are  found  to  have  been  only 
a  fraction  of  what  had  been  estimated,  due  to 
the  restitutions  already  made  by  the  Obregon 
Administration  during  the  past  two  years. 

7.  While  admitting  frankly  that  the  Mexican 
per-capita  taxation  is  the  lowest  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  the  Obregon  Administration 
refuses  unequivocally  to  raise  the  taxes  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  interest  on  a  refunding  plan, 
the  policy  stated  being  that  Mexican  citizens  need 
their  cash  resources  to  help  in  building  Mexi- 
can   industries    and    Mexican    commerce.     It   is 


pointed  out  that  the  moneys  that  would  be  paid 
in  taxes  to  pay  interest  on  the  national  debt  will 
now  be  spent  by  the  Mexicans  themselves  in 
trade,  buying  products  and  merchandise  from 
the  different  countries  represented  by  the 
bankers. 

8.  The  oil  tax  dispute  was  definitely  settled 
last  April  and  May,  and,  like  the  matter  of 
interpretation  of  Article  27  of  the  Mexican  Con- 
stitution, no  longer  is  a  question  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  bankers,  although  the  Finance  Min- 
ister was  willing  further  to  discuss  certain  as- 
pects of  the  oil  situation  cited  by  bankers  and 
oil  companies. 

9.  Mexico  has  done  everything  asked  by  the 
various  countries;  it  has  appointed  the  mixed 
commission  to  consider  the  claims  for  damages 
sustained  by  the  nationals  of  different  countries 
during  the  revolution,  and  has  already  settled  a 
number  of  such  claims;  Mexico  has  already  ap- 
pointed Ambassadors  to  the  first-class  countries, 
and  Ministers,  Representatives  and  Consuls  to  the 
others. 

10.  Mexico  does  not  question  the  bankers  as 
to  how  little  they  paid  for  the  bonds  they  hold. 
It  is  known  that  the  majority  were  bought  at 
prices  below  $39  per  bond,  although  the  coupons 
covering  the  unpaid  interest,  extending  over  an 
average  period  of  eight  years,  make  the  face 
value  of  these  bonds  about  $135  per  bond  on 
the  average.  If  these  bonds  should  be  redeemed 
at  face  value  the  bankers  would  make  a  net  profit 
of  about  $150,000,000. 

Two  hundred  banks,  representing  the 
original  trustees  for  the  Mexican  bond 
issues  and  the  present  bondholders,  were 
represented  at  the  twelve  conferences  held 
from  June  1,  when  the  conference  began, 
to  July  16,  when  the  agreement  was 
signed.  The  first  conference  was  held  at 
the  Executive  Committee  rooms  of  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Thereafter  there  were  conferences  held  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Mexican  Finance  Com- 
mission, 120  Broadway.  The  "  Morgan 
group,"  comprising  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 
and  partners,  the  Guaranty  Trust  Com- 
pany, the  National  City  Bank  and  their 
subsidiaries  and  associated  banks,  dom- 
inated the  conference.  The  Morgan 
group  is  part  of  and  shares  in  the  inter- 
national bankers'  group  which,  as  repre- 
sented at  the  Mexican  conferences,  in- 
cludes British,  French,  Belgian,  Swiss,  Ger- 
man and  Dutch  bankers.  The  British  bank- 
ers' representatives  were  "  paired  "  to  J. 
P.  Morgan  &  Co.  and  acted  on  pre-ar- 
ranged plans  agreed  upon  at  the  prelim- 
inary Paris  and  London  conferences. 

The  most  powerful  group  of  indepen- 
dent American  bankers  who  counteracted 
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the  Morgan  influence  at  the  conferences 
was  that  headed  by  Mortimer  L.  Schiff 
of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  and  James  Speyer 
of  Speyer  &  Co.,  who  were  trustees  for 
some  of  the  largest  Mexican  bond  issues. 

I  talked  to  a  number  of  representatives 
of  these  independent  American  bankers 
during  the  conference  and  found  every- 
where a  considerable  amount  of  assurance 
that  the  Mexican  financial  question  would 
be  settled  quickly. 

The  agreement  between  the  bankers  and 
Mr.  de  la  Huerta  allows  a  certain  amount 
of  elasticity,  but  in  a  general  way  its  basis 
is  as  follows: 

The  plan  of  adjustment  relates  to  all  external 
Mexican  Government  debts,  direct  or  guaranteed, 
the  National  Railways  debt  and  certain  so-called 
internal  Government  debts  largely  held  outside 
Mexico;  the  total  face  value  of  the  securities 
covered  being  over  $500,000,000  gold,  on  which 
the  interest  in  arrears  amounts  to  approximately 
$200,000,000. 

This  $700,000,000  includes  Mexico's  direct  debt 
and  guaranteed  railroad  bonds,  totaling  approxi- 
mately $322,000,000  gold;  the  railroad  debt,  not 
guaranteed,  amounting  to  about  $230,000,000 
back  interest  on  bonds,  and  railroad  debt  amount- 
ing to  about  $115,000,000;  sinking  fund  defaults 
amounting  to  about  $28,000,000. 

As  to  current  interest,  cash  payments,  in  vary- 
ing proportions  among  the  different  bond  issues, 
are  to  be  begun  after  Jan.  2,  1923,  out  of  a 
special  fund  as  provided  for  in  the  agreement; 
the  schedule  of  disbursements  in  general  to  be 
based  on  the  relative  values  and  priorities  of  the 
different  issues  of  bonds.  For  such  part  of  cur- 
rent interest  as  is  not  in  cash,  scrip  will  be 
issued  and  redeemed  in  due  course,  certain 
bonds  being  made  available  for  this  purpose. 

The  special  fund  for  current  interest  will  be 
increased  each  year  until  Jan.  1,  1928,  when  full 
service  of  the  debt  will  be  resumed.  The  oil 
export  taxes  and  a  surcharge  on  railway  gross 
receipts  will  be  paid  into  this  special  fund. 

As  to  back  interest,  all  cash  payments  are  to 
be  waived.  The  matter  will  be  arranged  by  the 
deposit  of  overdue  coupons  with  a  trustee. 
Against  these  coupons  receipts  will  be  issued, 
to  be  amortized  without  interest  over  a  period 
of  time.  This  arrangement  is,  in  effect,  equiv- 
alent to  cancellation  of  a  part  of  the  back  in- 
terest. 

As  to  the  railways,  they  are  to  be  operated 
by  private  management  as  before  'the  revolu- 
tion. The  Government  will  assume  by  indorse- 
ment all  railway  debt  not  previously  guaran- 
teed. The  rights  of  foreclosure  hitherto  held 
by  the  bonds  will  be  suspended  so  long  as  the 
plan  is  being  carried  out,  thereby  protecting 
both  the  stock  ownership  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment and  other  shareholders,  as  well  as  the 
ultimate  rights  of  the  bondholders. 

In   general,  in  order  to  give  time  for  full  re- 


sumption of  all  cash  obligations,  all  classes  of 
bondholders  are  to  agree  to  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  sinking  fund  rights  during  a  five-year 
period,  after  which  all  contract  clauses  will 
again  become   effective. 

The  late  unrecognized  "  President "  Vic- 
toriano  Huerta,  during  his  brief  career, 
floated  a  bond  issue  of  £6,000,000  in  Eu- 
rope for  the  purpose  of  financing  his  revo- 
lution and  to  pay  for  arms  bought  to  arm 
outlaws — who  used  them  to  kill  Mexican 
and  American  people  and  to  destroy  Mexi- 
can and  American  property.  There  were 
three  series  of  this  bond  issue,  designated 
as  A,  B,  and  C  Series,  and  the  bankers  had 
formerly  insisted  that  the  three  series, 
amounting  to  about  $30,000,000,  be  recog- 
nized. Mexico  refused.  At  the  New  York 
conference  the  bankers  agreed  to  forego 
their  claims  on  Series  C,  ascertained  to 
have  been  the  series  used  to  buy  the  guns 
and  ammunition  that  enabled  Huerta's  out- 
laws to  kill  Americans  and  Mexicans  dur- 
ing Huerta's  regime.  Series  A  and  B  are 
to  be  recognized. 

The  Last  Big  Problem 

Briefly  summarized,  the  last  of  the  big 
problems  standing  in  the  way  of  accord 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  is  as 
follows: 

On  one  side,  to  protect  American  invest- 
ments amounting  to  about  $20,000,000,000 
and  the  lives  of  several  thousand  Ameri- 
cans abroad,  our  Department  of  State  has 
adopted  a  policy  which  requires  that  cer- 
tain countries,  Mexico  included,  give  guar- 
antees regarding  such  protection.  On  the 
other  side,  to  protect  themselves  from  pred- 
atory tendencies  of  Mexican  and  foreign 
monopolistic  interests,  the  Mexican  people, 
after  a  series  of  revolutions,  adopted  a 
new  Constitution  designed  to  nationalize 
Mexico's  valuable  mineral  resources,  to 
abolish  unlawful  monopolies,  and  to  na- 
tionalize or  distribute  among  the  people  of 
Mexico  the  lands  and  resources  which  had 
been  grabbed,  whether  unlawfully  or  un- 
der the  forms  of  law,  by  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions. 

The  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
which  were  objected  to  by  some  of  the 
capitalists  were  framed  to  protect  Mexico 
from  the  clutches  of  the  landed  aristocracy, 
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and  to  guard  against  land  monopolies; 
and,  in  view  of  the  opinion  rendered  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Mexico,  these  pro- 
visions are  not  to  be  interpreted  in  a  way 
to  make  them  confiscatory.  This  great 
question,  therefore,  is  now  settled.  It  is 
significant  that  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  forbidding  retroactive  action 
in  nationalizing  petroleum  deposits  is 
based  on  Article  14  of  the  same  Constitu- 
tion which  provides  that  no  law  shall  be 
given  retroactive  effect  to  the  prejudice  of 
any  persons  whatsoever.  The  decision  it- 
self reflects  the  absolute  fairness  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Mexico. 

The  Proposed  Treaty 


Americans  the  same  right  to  own  reli- 
gious property  in  Mexico  as  they  have 
in  the  United  States,  which  was  an  ob- 
stacle for  many  months,  was  finally 
omitted  from  the  proposed  treaty,  the  State 
Department  receding  from  its  position 
when  it  became  evident  that  the  Obregon 
Government  would  not  enter  into  any 
agreement  containing  provisions  violating 
the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Constitution. 
The  "  religious  clause  "  violated  Article  28 
of  the  Constitution,  which  prohibits  ex- 
emption from  taxation  such  as  is  enjoyed 
by  religious  bodies  in  the  United  States. 
It  also  violated  Clause  2  of  Article  27  of 


In  saying  that  the  last  big 
problem  in  the  way  of  ac- 
cord between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  is  our 
State  Department's  demand 
that  Mexico  execute  a 
"  treaty  of  amity  and  com- 
merce "  before  she  is  recog- 
nized, I  must  add  that  a 
number  of  questions  at- 
tached to  this  treaty  have 
already  been  disposed  of 
and  some  of  the  less  im- 
portant are  mainly  aca- 
demic. 

For  instance,  the  "  re- 
ligious    clause,"     giving 
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com  fields,  where 
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the  Constitution,  which  provides  that  all 
property  of  religious  bodies  shall  be 
vested  in  the  nation.  The  provisions  had 
been  included  in  the  Constitution  especial- 
ly to  preclude  certain  political  evils  to 
which  Mexico  has  been  subject.  The 
American  demands  in  this  respect  were 
based  on  broad  principles  which  would 
have  been  acceptable  if  the  social,  political 
and  economic  status  of  Mexico  had  been 
more  like  that  of  the  United  States. 

There  were  other  points  at  which  the 
proposed  treaty  clashed  with  the  Consti- 
tution. The  State  Department  feared  that 
the  States  which  form  the  United  States  of 
Mexico  might  seek  to  enforce  independent 
laws  of  a  confiscatory  nature.  The  pro- 
posed treaty  had  a  clause  seeking  to  safe- 
guard that  point.  When  this  clause  came 
up  for  discussion,  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment pointed  out  that  various  constituent 
States  of  the  United  States  of  America 
had  land  laws  which  exclude  foreigners 
from  owning  properties,  and  that  our  Fed- 
eral Government  itself  could  not  carry  out 
the  reciprocal  arrangement  implied  in  that 


clause  in  the  States  which  have  adopted 
such  laws.  The  usual  practice  in  such 
matters  is  for  the  nations  to  agree  in 
principle,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  their 
respective  Constitutions  and  existing  laws. 

The  guarantees  expected  by  the  United 
States  as  regards  adequate  compensation 
to  the  owners  of  lands  that  are  being  ex- 
propriated, as  provided  by  the  agrarian 
laws,  depend  largely  on  good  faith  being 
maintained  on  both  sides.  The  Obregon 
Government  has  thus  far  used  Govern- 
ment bonds  to  pay  owners  whose  lands 
have  been  expropriated.  Eacking  faith 
in  the  Mexican  Government,  one  may  hold 
that  the  bonds  are  of  little  value,  but  this 
extreme  viewpoint  is  untenable  if  the  tre- 
mendous natural  wealth  of  Mexico  is  con- 
sidered against  the  comparatively  small 
national  debt,  which  figures  at  less  than 
$50  per  capita,  and  the  low  taxation. 

There  are  several  such  obstacles  still  in 
the  way  of  the  proposed  "  treaty  of  amity 
and  commerce  " ;  but  more  difficult  prob- 
lems have  been  solved  in  the  past,  and  no 
doubt  a  way  will  be  found  to  solve  these. 


NINE  YEARS  OF  STRIKES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


OTATISTICS  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
^  in  Washington  show  that  between  Jan. 
1,  1913,  and  Dec.  3]^  1921,  the  number  of 
strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  United  States 
was  about  23,100,  and  by  the  end  of  1922 
the  number  is  expected  to  reach  26,000. 
Records  for  the  period  of  1906  to  1912  are 
not  available,  but  during  the  quarter  cen- 
tury of  1881  to  1905,  the  total  number  of 
strikes  and  lockouts  was  25,353  and  the 
number  of  persons  involved  6,715,000. 
Thus  the  strikes  of  the  last  tefl  years  ex- 
ceed those  of  the  twenty-five  in  question, 
while  the  number  of  persons  involved  is 
nearly  three  times  as  many,  being  about 


18,500,000.  Of  the  23,100  strikes  record- 
ed in  the  last  nine  years  more  than  14,000 
were  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts,  Illinois,  Ohio,  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut.  Among  the  cities 
New  York  heads  the  list  with  2,196  for 
six  years,  or  366  a  year.  Chicago  comes 
next  with  an  average  of  104  a  year.  The 
largest  number  of  strikes  in  the  last  six 
years  affected  the  building  trades,  2,700 
having  been  called;  the  metal  unions  had 
2,600;  the  clothing  industry,  2,000;  the 
miners  1,400,  the  textile  unions  1,250, 
while  the  steam  and  electric  transportation 
unions  had  1,200. 


INCREASE  OF  ARMAMENT 
IN  SOUTH  AMERICA 

By  Stephen  Bonsal 

Danger  in  the  large  purchases  of  war  equipment  by  th^  republics 
south  of  Panama — BraziVs  standing  army  greater  now  than  those 
of  all  the  other  South  American  nations  together 


BEFORE  this  scant  survey  of  conditions 
south  of  Panama  is  published,  Mr. 
Hughes,  the  American  Secretary  of 
State,  will  doubtless  have  crossed  the  equa- 
tor and  steamed  into  Rio.  He  will  see  a 
great  city  dressed  in  gala  array — next  to 
Mew  York  incontestably  the  most  mag- 
nificent port  in  the  world.  And  then  the 
cables,  which  are  so  generally  close- 
mouthed  or  even  absolutely  dumb  as  to  the 
course  of  events  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Equator,  will  reproduce  for  us  the  very 
terms  with  which  the  distinguished  repre- 
sentative of  America  will  salute  our  fel- 
low-republicans of  Brazil  on  the  auspicious 
occasion  of  the  great  anniversary  day 
which  he  will  find  them  celebrating  in  the 
South  Atlantic  metropolis  with  all  the  pic- 
turesque display  and  deep  inward  fervor 
which  characterize  a  great  subtropical 
community. 

It  should  not  be  argued  that  after  all  Mr. 
Hughes  is  but  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  at  least  two  of  his  distinguished  prede- 
cessors, or  that  a  visit  to  the  great  and 
growing  countries  south  of  Panama  has  be- 
come obligatory  upon  the  Premier  of  the 
Cabinet  charged  with  the  daily  conduct  of 
our  foreign  relations,  which  admittedly  are 
not  as  simple  as  they  were  until  quite  re- 
cently. This  is  by  no  means  a  routine  visit, 
and  it  is  especially  opportune  because  now 
more  than  ever  before  conditions  prevail- 
ing in  Latin  America  require  the  careful 
consideration  of  all  well-wishers  for  the 
prosperity  of  both  the  northern  and  south- 
ern divisions  of  the  continent,  and  because 
more  and  more  these  shared  conditions  and 
interests  are  becoming  inseparable.  Arriv- 
ing as  he  will  at  the  beautiful  haven  that 
is  his  destination  at  a  moment  when  Rio 
forces  itself  upon  the  world  horizon  as  a 
world   city   and  a   great   centre   of  trade, 


commerce  and  culture,  he  will  see  at  a 
glance  that  we  can  no  longer  afford  to 
view  our  South  American  neighbors  with 
the  detached  and  merely  academic  interest 
which  characterized  our  attitude  in  this 
matter  for  so  many  years. 

South  America  is  becoming  indispensa- 
ble to  us  in  more  ways  than  one.  Today 
our  trade  with  the  countries  south  of  Pan- 
ama is  greater  than  was  the  total  of  our 
world  exchanges  before  the  Spanish  war. 
Last  year  it  approximated  the  by  no  means 
inconsiderable  sum  of  $1,000,000,000, 
while  $300,000,000  in  American  savings 
were  invested  by  our  banks  and  our  citi- 
zens in  the  national.  State  and  municipal 
securities  of  a  quarter  of  the  globe  which 
had  been  almost  entirely  avoided  as  an  in- 
vestment field  for  generations.  How  many 
more  millions  have  gone  this  way  to  be 
invested  in  commercial  and  other  private 
enterprises  it  is  most  difficult  to  say  at  this 
moment,  but  it  is  certainly  a  large — an 
almost  incredibly  large — sum,  and  it  is 
today  undeniable  that  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  communities  to  the  south  of 
the  Isthmus  have  at  last  risen  upon  our 
economic  and  financial  horizon.  They 
have  only  recently,  it  is  true,  been  found 
worthy  of  the  careful  consideration  of  our 
investors  and  of  our  merchants,  and  a 
study  of  the  new  situation  that  has  de- 
veloped, particularly  when  it  is  made  by 
a  statesman  of  experience  and  of  vision, 
cannot  but  prove  most  timely. 

Many  things  will  strike  our  distinguished 
representative  with  the  surprising  force  of 
the  unexpected,  and  again  much  that  will 
strike  his  eye  will  prove  very  similar  to 
what  is  occurring  in  more  northern 
climes  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  whose  sources  of  informa- 
tion as  to  Europe  and  elsewhere  are  un- 
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usual,  recently  said:  "  Nations  are  build- 
ing up  new  armaments.  They  are  con- 
structing more  terrible  machines  of  de- 
struction than  even  the  late  war  saw."  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
Governments  of  Europe  and  the  masters  of 
the  forges,  the  munition  barons  finding 
their  wares  a  little  out  of  style  at  home, 
are  today  unloading,  if  not  their  new  en- 
gines of  destruction,  at  least  their  former 
weapons — antiquated  by  the  four  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  armistice — 
upon  the  South  Americans  in  increasing 
bulk  and  at  rising  prices. 

Armament  in  Brazil 

Indeed,  Mr.  Hughes  will  find  that  in 
Brazil  today,  as  in  perhaps  no  other  coun- 
try, armament  or  disarmament  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  hour,  the  great  issue  upon 
which  the  political  parties  divide.  How 
this  came  about  it  would  be  unwise  to 
suggest.  At  best  my  guess  might  be  only 
approximately  correct.  However,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Lusitanian  people  of  Brazil 
have  always  felt  themselves  somewhat  iso- 
lated in  the  closely  encircling  environment 
of  their  Spanish-American  neighbors.  Ad- 
mittedly, this  exceedingly  natural  feeling 
has  been  responsible,  in  part  at  least,  for 
that  decided  trend  toward  a  closer  under- 
standing with  Washington  which  has  al- 
ways been  a  marked  characteristic  of  Bra- 
zilian diplomacy,  under  the  empire  as  well 
as  since  the  establishment  of  the  republic. 

It  is  true — and  this  may  be  counted  as 
a  disturbing  influence — that  the  Rio  Gov- 
ernment has  had  ideas  as  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion that  should  obtain  as  to  the  territorial 
waters  of  the  Plate  River  that  were  not 
acceptable  to  her  neighbors  who  enjoyed 
a  frontage  upon  this  great  artery  in  the 
South  American  river  system.  And,  as  in 
other  sections  of  this  badly  limited  con- 
tinent, there  were  troublesome  boundary 
disputes  in  almost  every  direction.  As  a 
result,  when,  a  few  years  ago,  Brazil  be- 
gan, almost  simultaneously,  to  construct 
railways  toward  the  frontiers  of  Uruguay 
and  Argentina,  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay, 
there  were  not  a  few  in  those  countries 
who  characterized  as  military  preparations 
what  may  have  been  merely  commercial 
enterprise  and  foresight. 

A  more  substantial  grievance  against 
Brazil   came   with   the   Administration   of 


the  now  retiring  President,  Pessoa,  al- 
though he  is  far  from  being  a  militarist 
and,  as  the  sole  representative  of  South 
America  at  the  Paris  conference,  did  yeo- 
man service  in  support  of  the  Wilsonian 
policies  of  disarmament  and  equality  be- 
tween the  sovereign  nations,  whether  great 
or  small.  At  this  juncture  a  great  Bra- 
zilian poet  and  orator,  Olano  Bilac,  began 
to  tour  the  country,  apparently  under  Gov- 
ernment patronage  and  support,  and  talked 
a  great  deal  and  perhaps  somewhat  extrava- 
gantly to  many  millions  of  people  about 
what  he  called  the  "  Argentine  danger." 

This  incident  and  the  disturbing  news 
from  the  scene  of  the  great  conflict  in 
Europe,  in  which  Brazil  participated  to  the 
extent  of  her  resources,  working  upon  war 
psychology,  created  conditions  which  it  is 
easy  to  explain  away,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  were  the  cause  of  uncomfortable  an- 
ticipations in  her  neighbors,  who,  however, 
are  not  more  peace-loving  than  the  Bra- 
zilians. In  these  conditions,  the  arguments 
for  preparedness,  eloquently  expressed, 
fell  upon  fertile  soil;  thousands  of  men, 
inspired  by  the  poet's  eloquence,  joined  up 
in  training  camps.  At  times,  according  to 
official  figures,  there  were  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  men  receiving  military 
instruction  as  members  of  rifle  clubs, 
which  were  greatly  encouraged  and  liber- 
ally subsidized  by  the  last  Administration. 

The  regular  establishment  kept  step  with 
the  growth  of  this  volunteer  movement.  In 
1921  the  standing  army  of  Brazil  was  in- 
creased to  116,000  men,  whereas  the  armies 
of  Chile  and  of  Argentina,  the  other  two 
powerful  States,  numbered  only  about  27,- 
000  men  each.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  at  this  time  the  total  of  the  organized 
land  forces  of  all  the  other  South  Amer- 
ican Republics  reached  only  108,000,  or 
8,000  less  than  the  Brazilian  Army  stand- 
ing alone. 

Disquieting  were  the  consequences  of 
these  progressive  steps  toward  general 
armament,  and  they  might  have  proved 
even  more  serious  but  for  the  appearance 
on  the  scene  of  Brazil's  new  President, 
Senhor  Arturo  Bernardes,  who  will  be  Mr. 
Hughes's  host  during  his  stay  in  Rio.  Pres- 
ident Bernardes  came  into  national  prom- 
inence as  recently  as  three  years  ago, 
when,  while  serving  as  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Minas  Geraes,  he  launched  a  pro- 
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gram  of  economy  and  reform  and  realized 
it  by  practically  wiping  out  the  Stati  debt 
m  the  flush  days  before  the  post-war  panic 
and  at  a  time  when  money  was  to  be  had 
for  almost  any  purpose  merely  for  the 
asking.  In  the  national  election,  Bernar- 
des  came  out  with  rare  courage  in  favor  of 
reducing  Brazil's  military  burdens,  and,  to 
the  utter  amazement  of  many  qualified 
observers,  he  was,  after  a  close  contest, 
elected  to  the  Presidency  on  a  platform  of 
which  this  was  the  most  prominent  plank. 
There  was  some  opposition  to  the  inaugu- 
ration of  Bernardes  in  the  outlying  prov- 
inces, which  was  generally  understood  to 
have  been  fomented  by  the  "  greater 
army  "  men.  More  recently — and  this  is 
generally  regarded  as  a  more  disquieting 
symptom — came  the  revolt  of  a  small  gar- 
rison in  Rio  Harbor,  headed  by  General 
Fonseca,  a  name  of  revolutionary  implica- 
tions in  Brazilian  annals.  It  was  sup- 
pressed, but  not  without  loss  of  life  and 
serious  disturbances  in  the  capital. 

Two  South  American  Presidents 

It  would  be  fortunate,  indeed,  if  Mr. 
Hughes,  while  in  South  American  waters, 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  conferring 
with  some  of  the  other  Chief  Executives  of 
the  expanding  American  nations  south  of 
Panama.  Our  Secretary  of  State  would 
be  delighted  to  meet  Sefior  Leguia,  who 
worked  with  him  in  such  close  confidence 
and  harmony  in  the  arbitration  settlement 
of  the  West  Coast  question,  so  long  a 
Pandora's  Box  of  troubles  for  all  the 
South  American  countries.  President  Le- 
guia is  a  little  man  physically,  but  in  no 
other  way;  he  congratulates  himself,  not 
without  reason,  upon  the  fact  that  in  a 
previous  Presidency  in  more  troubled  days 
his  diminutive  physique  saved  his  life.  I 
recall  very  distinctly  how,  when  I  called 
upon  him  ten  years  ago,  he  was  good 
enough  to  take  me  to  see  the  probable 
spot  where  Pizarro  was  murdered,  and 
then  to  the  sepulchre  where  apparently 
Pizarro's   remains   are   still   conserved. 

Then,  suggesting  that  perhaps  I  was 
more  interested  in  modern  history,  he  took 
me  to  the  Independence  Column  in  Lima, 
erected  in  grateful  remembrance  of  the 
heroes  who  fought  gloriously  in  the  revo- 
lution against  Spain.  Here,  only  a  few 
days  before,  the  President's  political  ene- 


mies, who  are  now  seen  to  have  disap- 
peared or  to  have  been  converted  from 
the  error  of  their  ways,  had  dragged  him 
from  his  unguarded  palace  with  a  noose 
around  his  neck  and  were  on  the  point  of 
executing  him  when  help  and  rescue  came 
from  his  soldiers  and  partisans.  In  the 
first  volley  that  the  somewhat  reckless  res- 
cuers fired,  a  negro  of  herculean  propor- 
tions fell  upon  the  President  and  so  en- 
veloped him  with  his  abundant  limbs  and 
flesh  folds  that  the  conspirators,  when 
they  decided  that  the  fight  was  going 
against  them  and  that  they  would  have  to 
forego  the  pleasure  of  a  formal  execution, 
could  not  find  him  to  dispatch  him  infor- 
mally with  a  knife,  which  was  what  they 
then  proposed  doing  to  their  victim.  Presi- 
dent Leguia,  since  those  stirring,  restless 
days,  has  given  his  people  a  taste  of  his 
sterling  qualities,  and  the  dangers  which 
he  runs,  incurred  by  all  men  alike  in  un- 
enviable positions  of  power  and  responsi- 
bility, are  not  now  of  this  character. 

The  new  President  of  Argentina  is  also 
an  interesting  man,  though  by  some  he  is 
regarded  as  a  somewhat  inscrutable  char- 
acter. In  Paris  and  in  London,  where  he 
is  a  familiar  figure,  he  has  been  called 
the  "  Sir  Charles  Dilke  of  the  Pampas." 
He  belongs  to  the  Radical  Civic  Union, 
which  put  the  radical  Irrigoyen,  his  pred- 
ecessor, in  power,  and  although,  or  per- 
haps because  Sefior  De  Alvear  belongs  to 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  conservative 
families  in  the  land  and  is  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  one  of  the  Spanish  conquerors 
of  the  La  Plata  countries,  his  politics  are 
red.  On  the  other  hand,  De  Alvear  has 
shown  a  sincerity  and  a  capacity  for  self- 
sacrifice  which  do  not  always  characterize 
the  excursions  of  rich  young  men  in  dem- 
ocratic politics.  His  political  views  have 
cost  him  several  fortunes,  withheld  by 
stuffy  relatives  of  the  reactionary  genera- 
tion, and  the  only  boast  that  he  has  ever 
been  heard  to  make  is  to  the  effect  that 
for  some  years,  both  in  Paris  and  Buenos 
Aires,  reputed  to  be  not  the  least  expensive 
cities  in  the  world,  he  supported  himself 
by  his  pen  alone.  Radical  as  he  is,  and  a 
partisan  of  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  the  world's  wealth  than  now  obtains, 
De  Alvear  has  traveled  much  and  seen 
much.  And  he  has  suffered.  He  is  also 
an  intelligent  man  and  there  is  reason  to 
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believe  that  he  will  cultivate  closer  and 
more  amicable  relations  with  the  State's 
members  of  the  European  and  the  Ameri- 
can world  than  did  his  immediate  prede- 
cessor. 

Tacna-Arica  Arbitration 

Undoubtedly,  the  outstanding  question 
in  South  America  today  is  the  dispute  be- 
tween Chile  and  Peru  with  regard  to  the 
unfulfilled  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  An- 
con.  It  is  doubly  troublesome  because  it 
involves  the  ancient  boundaries  of  Bolivia, 
and  her  moral  right  and  economic  need  for 
a  sea  frontage  adequate  to  the  proper  de- 
velopment of  her  immense  resources. 
After  twenty-eight  years  of  bickerings,  of 
plottings  and  of  counter-plottings  which 
have  unsettled  South  American  domestic 
politics,  as  well  as  international  relations, 
and  on  several  occasions  brought  not  only 
the  republics  directly  involved  Eut  also  the 
neighboring  countries  to  the  brink  of  war, 
this  dispute  has  entered  upon  a  more  satis- 
factory phase  than  ever  before.  Chile  and 
Peru  have  consented  at  last  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  President  Harding,  and  there  is  a 
reasonable  hope  that  in  some  way  in  the 
course  of  this  arbitration,  or  as  a  result  of 
it,  a  way  will  be  found  to  do  justice  to  the 
rightful  claims  of  Bolivia, 

I  have  not  the  space  at  my  command 
here  even  merely  to  enumerate  the  inter- 
national conflicts,  the  partial  or  complete 
mobilizations  of  armies,  the  distressing  and 
frequently  bloody  revolutions  that  have 
been  the  direct  results  of  this  unhappy  ten- 
sion. Although  that  tension  is  not  yet  en- 
tirely removed,  for  the  first  time  in  forty 
years,  as  a  result  of  the  labors  of  the  con- 
ference in  Washington  during  June  and 
July,  it  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  relieved. 
Such  being  the  case,  it  is  advisable  to  state 
frankly  the  unhealthy  conditions  which 
have  been  brought  about  from  Panama  to 
the  Plata  River  as  a  result  of  this  constant 
anxiety  and  ever  impending  danger. 

Publicity,  it  seems  to  me,  is  an  indis- 
pensable weapon  if  we  hope  to  make  it 
impossible  for  South  America  to  become 
a  dumping  ground  of  the  swollen  arma- 
ments which  ruined  Europe  can  no  longer 
maintain.  Unfortunately,  some  of  this 
"  dumping "  has  already  taken  place. 
South  America  literally  swarms  with  mis- 
sions of  European  officers  whose  duty  it 


is,  and  apparently  also  their  pleasure,  to 
educate  an  excitable,  but  really  peace-lov- 
ing people  in  the  use  of  the  newer  "  quan- 
tity-destruction "  weapons.  These  missions 
are  the  avowed  or  secret  agents  of  the 
arsenals  and  the  arms  factories  in  the 
countries  where  their  destructive  purposes 
have  been  accomplished,  and  their  mission 
is,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  trans- 
fer their  destructive  activities  to  a  fair  re- 
gion of  the  world  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  unhappy  Paraguay,  has  hitherto 
been  spared  the  most  horrible  features  of 
mass  warfare. 

Vast  Expenditures  for  Arms 

I  feel  that  we  must  face  the  facts  with- 
out blinking,  although  the  statement  I  am 
about  to  make  is  harsh,  to  say  the  least, 
and  the  accompanying  comparison  is  a  pe- 
culiarly odious  one.  In  no  quarter  of  the 
globe  today  do  military  expenditures,  in 
proportion  to  revenue,  exceed  those  that 
are  incurred  by  most  of  the  South  Amer- 
ican republics,  excepting  only  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, the  outcast  of  civilization.  In  Brazil, 
the  cost  of  army  and  navy  maintenance, 
while  complicated  by  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  States  forming  the  Federal  Union 
ha*e  provincial  armies  of  their  own,  the 
expenses  of  which  are  difficult  to  calcu- 
late, reaches  at  least  35  per  cent,  of  rev- 
enue receipts,  and  very  probably,  if  the 
whole  truth  were  known,  they  would  be 
found  to  exceed  this  figure.  Little  Uruguay, 
so  forward-looking  in  every  other  respect, 
so  optimistically  enterprising  in  all  mat- 
ters of  social  and  political  experimenta- 
tion, spends  18  per  cent,  of  her  income  on 
the  army,  which,  admirable  as  it  is,  many 
think  she  could  dispense  with  in  complete 
safety. 

During  the  years  1919  and  1920  Chile 
increased  her  army  and  navy  expenditure 
to  18  per  cent,  of  her  Government  income, 
and  unless  the  still  pending  Arica  question 
is  amicably  and  satisfactorily  settled,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  next 
budget  will  run  to  even  more  dispropor- 
tionate figures.  The  army  costs  in  Peru, 
in  Bolivia  and  in  Colombia  are  admittedly 
equally  high,  although  in  the  absence  of 
reliable  statistics  the  exact  percentages  are 
difficult  to  estimate,  while  unfortunate 
Paraguay    is   generally  credited   with   ex- 
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pending  90  per  cent,  of  her  revenues  in 
fomenting  or  in  combating  revolutions. 
My  understanding  is  that  all  these  figures 
deal  exclusively  with  the  armies  and  the 
navies  in  being  at  the  present  time  and 
do  not  cover  the  service  of  past  war  debts 
or  the  pensions  that  may  be  paid  to  sur- 
vivors of  these  unhappy  struggles. 

These  warlike  conditions  are  all  the 
more  lamentable  and,  indeed,  inexplicable 
because  all  the  countries  south  of  Panama, 
with  the  exception  of  Bolivia,  shut  off 
from  the  sea,  have  a  greater  area  of  terri- 
tory than  they  require  or  can  hope  to  pop- 
ulate in  a  hundred  years.  Further,  cover- 
ing as  they  do  a  greater  expanse  of  terri- 
tory than  can  be  found  anywhere  else  in 
the  world  inhabited  by  peoples  which  con- 
stitute practically  a  racial,  a  religious  and 
a  cultural  unit,  here,  if  anywhere,  united 
l)y  the  memories  of  the  revolutionary  war 
fought  in  common  against  Spanish  tyranny 
and  exploitation,  it  would  seem  a  regime 
of  permanent  peace  and  fraternity  among 
the  people  would  surely  be  possible. 

'Again  it  should  be  noted  as  an  asset  of 
the  peace  movement  in  South  America, 
that  in  view  of  the  intervening  distances 
to  be  traversed,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
wage  war  in  South  America,  generally 
speaking,  although,  unfortunately,  there 
are  points  of  friction  and  contact  ex- 
tremely accessible.  Some  years  ago  I  was 
shown  what  purported  to  be  a  mobilization 
sheet  of  the  Brazilian  Army,  dealing  with 
an  advance  against  Argentina  and  the  oc- 
cupation of  strategic  points  on  the  Parana 
and  Paraguay  rivers.  If  my  memory  is 
correct,  and  I  believe  it  is.  even  assuming 
that  no  opposition  from  the  enemy  wa« 
met  with,  this  mobilization,  with  the  means 
of  transportation  and  subsistence  then 
available,  would  have  required  twenty-one 
months. 

Under  conditions  such  as  these,  calmer 
counsels  should  surely  prevail,  any  num- 
ber of  war-delaying  conferences  might  be 
called,  and  once  the  acute  question  of 
Tacna  and  Arica,  bristling  with  many 
thorns,  has  been  disposed  of,  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  reason  why  the  other  lesser 
and  by  no  means  so  envenomed  boundary 
disputes  should  not  be  taken  up  and  ami- 
cably arranged.  There  are,  indeed,  no 
vital  interests  here  in  jeopardy.  Encour- 
aged by  the  recent  success  of  the  Chile- 


Peru  conference,  these  matters  should  be 
taken  up  in  the  benevolent  and  neutral 
atmosphere  of  Washington  and  adjusted 
before  they  reach  the  peace-endangering 
stage  that  would  spell  a  catastrophe  for 
that  country  or  countries  in  all  of  which 
we  now  have  such  important  financial  and 
economic  interests. 

Investments  Follow  Peace 

In  conclusion,  without  indulging  in  ex- 
cessive optimism,  it  can  be  said  that  South 
American  affairs  have  progressed  favora- 
bly within  the  last  twelve  months,  and  it 
can  be  assumed  that  the  stream  of  Ameri- 
can gold  which  is  being  poured  from  New 
York  into  the  countries  south  of  Panama 
is  not  in  greater  jeopardy  than  are  our  in- 
vestments in  some  other  countries  of  more 
ancient,  staid  renown.  As  a  general  thing, 
our  pioneers  of  commerce  and  develop- 
ment are  today  not  "  wild-catting  "  down 
there,  and  our  business  men  know  what 
they  are  about  and  are  undoubtedly  better 
advised  than  were  their  predecessors.  A 
more  copious  and  regular  exchange  of 
news  between  the  two  continents,  although 
this  shows  marked  improvement,  is  most 
desirable,  and  the  personal  intercourse 
which  is  growing  up  as  a  result  of  our 
unprecedented  investment  and  increased 
volume  of  trade  will  go  far  to  smooth 
away  the  few  tangles  and  kinks  of  mis- 
understanding between  us  which  still  per- 
sist. 

Once  the  great  territorial  dispute  that  1 
have  already  referred  to  is  out  of  the  way 
and  the  remaining  frontier  friction  has 
been  reduced  by  calm  discussion  in  a  rea- 
sonable, matter-of-fact  atmosphere,  the 
only  discouraging  symptom  that  an  impar- 
tial survey  of  South  America  today  will  be 
found  to  reveal  is  the  excessive  display  of 
armament  to  be  met  with  in  almost  every 
quarter.  This  persisting  curse  should  be, 
and  doubtless  will  be,  a  subject  of  frank 
conversation  between  President  Bernardes 
and  Mr.  Hughes. 

No  country  needs  money  for  develop- 
ment purposes  more  than  does  the  great 
republic  which  sits  astride  the  Equator,  is 
divided  by  the  Amazon,  and  extends  for 
so  many  degrees  into  the  highlands  of  the 
temperate  zone  to  the  south.  Brazil  is 
paying  a  high  price  for  this  money  in  New 
York,  and  she  can  secure  the  greatly  need- 
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ed  capital  nowhere  else,  owing  to  present 
world  conditions,  which  give  no  promise 
of  immediate  change.  New  York  could 
well  afford  to  reduce  the  interest  on  these 
and  future  loans  if  the  armies  were  re- 
duced and  a  larger  proportion  of  the  reve- 
nues were  devoted  to  pacific  and  produc- 
tive purposes  and  to  the  service  of  the 
debt. 

In  a  word,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  undertaken  a  visit 


of  ceremony  which  has  great  political  and 
economic  possibilities.  There  is  still  much 
to  be  done  and  some  difficulties  are  yet 
to  be  surmounted,  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  we  Americans  of  the  North  and  of  the 
South  have  come  closer  together  and  have 
greater  interests  in  common  today  than 
even  the  most  optimistic  Pan-American  of 
the  last  generation  ever  ventured  to  pre- 
dict that  we  would  have  a  hundred  years 
hence. 


Poland's  Refugee  Problem 

By  P.  S.  Baldwin 

Chief   of   Mission,   American   Relief  Administra- 
tion,   to   Poland 


T^THEN  one  pictures  hundreds  of  thou- 
'  '  sands  of  repatriates  swarming  across 
the  Russian  frontier  into  Poland,  for  the 
most  part  from  the  famine-stricken  areas 
of  Russia,  it  should  not  be  hard  to  under- 
stand their  lot.  They  return  with  no 
money,  weak  from  hunger  and  disease,  to 
find  their  homes  destroyed  and  their  lands 
a  waste.  The  total  number  of  deportees, 
who  were  driven  from  home  by  war, 
according  to  official  Russian  statistics,  is 
divided  as  follows:  Poles,  800,000;  Jews, 
200,000;  white  Ruthenians,  white  Russians 
and  Ukrainians,  2,300,000;  total,  3,300,- 
000.  This  number  includes  slightly  over 
800,000  who  are  not  expected  to  return. 
Up  to  June  1,  1922,  about  1,000,000 
repatriates  came  to  Poland  before  the  Riga 
treaty  and  491,649  after  it.  From  25  to 
30  per  cent,  are  children  under  15  years 
of  age.  At  least  a  quarter  of  the  repatri- 
ates will  need  relief  and  help  for  one  year 
or  more. 

Most  of  these  people  were  driven  out 
of  the  eastern  section  of  the  country,  and 
it  is  here  that  the  reparation  problem  is 
principally  localized;  namely,  in  the  re- 
gions of  Brest,  Vilna,  Bialystok,  Kovel 
and  Lublin.  The  repatriation  in  1921  be- 
gan very  slowly  and  became  considerable 
only  in  the  second  half  of  the  year. 

Practically  all  the  repatriates  are  Polish 
citizens.    The  following  is  given  as  a  tragic 


example   of  the  condition   in  which  they 
return: 

A  transport  from  Kazan  was  ninety  days  en 
route.  It  covered  19.33  kilometers  (12  miles)  in 
twenty-four  hours.  The  transport  was  composed 
of  1,948  persons,  of  which  number  only  649 
reached  the  Polish  frontier;  the  remaining  1,299 
died  en  route.  The  mortality  amounted  to  14.43 
persons  daily;  in  other  words,  each  hour  and 
forty  minutes  one  refugee  died.  The  dead  were 
thrown  out  at  railroad  stations.  No  medical  help 
was  given.  Of  the  649  who  returned,  16  were 
seriously  ill  with  epidemic  diseases  and  56  with 
other  ailments. 

Typhus  constitutes  about  70  per  cent,  of 
the  total  disease.  The  repatriates  brought 
infection  with  them  and  started  an  epidem- 
ic, of  which  there  were  34,735  cases  and 
2,629  deaths  from  Aug.  1,  1921,  to  April 
22,  1922.  A  large  proportion  return  to 
a  devastated,  war-swept  country.  As  high 
as  90  per  cent,  of  the  adult  population  in 
the  Pinsk  district  have  not  eaten  bread 
for  two  years,  while  the  A.  R.  A.  meal  is 
practically  the  only  food  that  the  children 
receive.  There  are  operated  by  the  A.  R. 
A.  1,849  open  kitchens  and  210  closed 
kitchens  in  the  repatriation  areas.  More 
than  150,000  repatriates  under  15  years 
are  being  fed.  Poland  is  making  a  gallant 
struggle  to  cope  with  the  problem.  For- 
tunately, it  is  only  temporary,  for  as  soon 
as  the  repatriates  are  firmly  established  on 
the  site  of  their  old  homes  they  will  be 
self-supporting. 


AMERICA'S  ATTITUDE 
TOWARD  INDIA'S  REVOLT 

By  Maurice  Joachim 

A  native  of  India,   educated  at  Oxford,   now  in   the    United   States 

The  United  States  partly  responsible  for  the  wave  of  rebellion 
against  Great  Britain  in  India — Why  Americans  should  beware  of 
Gandhi  propaganda,  backed  by  anti-British  factions  in  this  country 


TO  the  average  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  America  it  would  appear 
a  bold  assertion  if  I  said  that  his 
country  is  partly  responsible  for  the  new 
wave  of  national  self-consciousness  that 
has  swept  over  the  Indian  public  mind. 
In  a  sense,  though,  this  is  quite  true,  for 
although  the  failure  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission  in  India  to  suppress  national- 
ist enthusiasm  gave  a  fillip  to  the  extrem- 
ist movement,  which  had  been  moderately 
active  since  the  Partition  of  Bengal  act 
of  1905,  what  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson  said 
at  Washington  on  April  2,  1917,  opened 
up  a  vista  of  glorious  "  self-determina- 
tion "  for  the  dissatisfied  element  in  my 
country. 

That  war  message  of  President  Wilson, 
delivered  in  Congress,  has  been  charac- 
terized as  the  most  momentous  which  any 
President  of  the  United  States  ever  uttered. 
It  certainly  is  still  making  history.  It  is 
making  Indian  history,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  has  evoked  in  the  West,  particu- 
larly in  North  America,  a  flaccid  sym- 
pathy for  the  "  downtrodden  "  people  of 
India.  The  principles  of  self-determina- 
tion that  it  upheld  have  so  permeated  the 
nationalist  mind  in  India  that,  as  a  result, 
it  will  be  appeased  with  nothing  short  of 
absolutely  responsible  self-government. 

Among  other  things.  Mr.  Wilson  said 
that  America's  object  has  always  been  to 
vindicate  the  principles  of  peace  and  jus- 
tice in  the  life  of  the  world  as  against 
selfish  and  autocratic  power,  and  to  set  up 
such  a  concert  of  purpose  and  action  as 
v/ould  henceforth  insure  the  observance  of 
these  principles.  To  this  he  added  that  the 
menace  to  world  peace  and  liberty  lay  in 
the   existence   of  autocratic   Governments, 


backed  by  organized  force  and  not  by  the 
will  of  the  people. 

"  Only  free  peoples,"  he  continued, 
"  can  hold  their  purpose  and  their  honor 
steady  to  a  common  end  and  prefer  the 
interests  of  mankind  to  any  narrow  in- 
terests of  their  own.  America  is  pre- 
pared to  fight  for  the  ultimate  peace  of 
the  world  and  for  the  liberation  of  its 
peoples;  for  the  rights  of  nations  great  and 
small,  and  for  the  privilege  of  men  every- 
where to  choose  their  way  of  life  and  of 
obedience;  for  the  rights  of  those  who 
submit  to  authority  to  have  a  voice  in  their 
own  Governments;  for  the  rights  and  lib- 
erties of  small  nations;  for  a  universal 
dominion  of  right  by  such  a  concert  of 
free  peoples  as  shall  bring  peace  and  safe- 
ty to  all  nations  and  make  the  world  itself 
at  last  free." 

There  is  not  a  Nationalist  in  my  country 
today  who  has  not  read  these  words  over 
and  over  again,  hugged  them  to  his  breast 
and  quoted  them  as  an  authority  and  jus- 
tification for  his  struggles  for  ''  swaraj  " 
(self-government).  In  the  Nationalist 
headquarters  throughout  India  copies  of 
this  address  are  framed  and  hung  promi- 
nently for  all  to  read  and  assimilate.  Thus 
Mr.  Wilson  fashioned  a  formidable 
weapon  for  extremist  India  against  British 
suzerainty.  Every  line  of  that  address  is 
in  perfect  accord  with  Indian  thought,  so 
far  as  British  conduct  is  concerned.  To 
the  freedom-seeking  section  of  India,  Epg- 
land  is  "  a  selfish  and  autocratic  power," 
while  the  Government  in  India  is  "  backed 
by  organized  force,  wTiich  is  controlled 
wholly  by  the  will  of  that  Government  and 
not  by  the  will  of  the  Indian  people."  The 
Nationalists  feel  that  they  are  being  de- 
prived of  the  "  rightful  privileges  of  man- 
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kind,"  viz.,  *'  to  choose  their  way  of  life 
and  obedience,  and  have  a  voice  in  their 
own  government."  With  eager  eyes 
strained  into  the  mists  of  the  uncertain 
future,  they  hope,  like  Mr.  Wilson,  that 
"  the  whole  world  itself  will  at  last  be 
free." 

In  India  there  has  always  existed  a  class 
of  radicals  who  have  left  no  stone  un- 
turned to  destroy  Indian  loyalty  to  the 
British  Empire.  When  Great  Britain  en- 
tered the  World  War  the  patriotism  ex- 
hibited by  the  majority  of  Indians  did  not 
appeal  to  these  men,  and  they  looked  for 
new  pastures  to  sow  the  seed  of  hatred 
against  the  "  foreign  invader."  They 
turned  to  America  as  the  land  where  free- 
dom of  speech  was  a  factor  to  count  upon. 
There  was  much  to  gain  if  they  could  only 
drive  a  wedge  between  the  two  great  sec- 
tions of  the  English-speaking  peoples,  and 
they  realized  that  active  propaganda  could 
alone  effect  this.  I  shall  deal  with  the 
result  of  their  efforts  later. 

Speaking  of  the  Irish  problem,  a  promi- 
nent American  editor  recently  remarked 
that  it  was  a  matter  for  Ireland 
and  England  to  solve,  and  that  it  would  be 
very  unwise  for  any  outsider  at  this  time  to 
voice  any  views  as  to  details  of  that  sit- 
uation. Obviously,  this  applies  as  well  to 
the  Indian  trouble,  and  Americans  are 
right  when  they  believe  that  the  whole 
future  of  the  British  Empire  depends  upon 
the  maturing  of  a  plan  under  which  the 
component  parts  of  the  empire  may  be 
kept  willingly,  loyally  and  enthusiasti- 
cally as  parts  of  the  confederation.  If  this 
cannot  be  done,  the  British  Empire  has  no 
real  cohesion.  It  may  be  rich  in  posses- 
sions, but  in  these  democratic  days  pos- 
sessions held  by  force  of  arms  are  not 
assets  but  liabilities.  This  learned  editor 
also  remarked  that  the  Irish  question  in 
the  United  States  (ergo,  the  Indian  ques 
tion  also)  was  merely  a  matter  of  sym- 
pathy on  the  part  of  Americans  for  another 
people  struggling  for  the  rights  and  lib- 
erties which  they  themselves  possessed  and 
which  they  were  glad  to  see  all  nations  of 
the  world  possess  in  equal  measure. 

All  this  helps  to  encourage  the  national- 
ist movement  in  India,  for  American  sym- 
pathy is  a  very  good  thing  to  have.  As  in 
the  case  of  Ireland,  Americans  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  my  country  has  been 


misgoverned,  misused  and  regarded  as  a 
subject  nation  rather  than  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  British  Empire.  Americans 
have  been  led  to  feel  that  the  differences 
of  temperament,  religion,  and  so  forth,  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  Indians  have 
meant  a  denial  of  liberties  and  opportuni- 
ties to  the  latter,  and  this  condition  has 
created  a  schism  which  it  is  very  difficult 
to  repair. 

Although  anti-British  feeling  exists  in 
the  United  States,  I  do  not  believe  that 
America,  in  her  heart  of  hearts,  would  like 
to  see  England  go  to  the  wall.  Her  sym- 
pathy for  India  is  a  sympathy  for  the 
struggles  of  a  people  to  possess  the  lib- 
erties that  she  enjoys.  Because  this  sym- 
pathy is  sincere,  I  can  speak  with  greater 
freedom  and  point  out  the  error  that  Amer- 
icans commit  when  they  lend  their  sup- 
port, whether  active  or  passive,  to  those 
who  are  trying  to  overthrow  British  rule  in 
India.  Have  those  Americans  who  have 
helped  the  India  home-rule  movement 
ever  looked  ahead  and  thought  what  this 
will  mean  to  their  own  countrymen  in  the 
East?  If  not,  theirs  is  but  a  flabby  senti- 
mentality which  threatens  to  swamp  plain 
common-sense  reasoning. 

International  politics  were  being  dis- 
cussed not  long  ago  at  the  house  of  a 
friend  of  mine  who  edits  a  publication 
which  deals  with  Eastern  economic  and 
social  problems.  An  American  lady  re- 
marked to  me  quite  emphatically,  "  I  have 
never  stopped  to  consider  who  is  right  or 
who  is  wrong,  but  I  do  know  that  the 
Japanese  have  no  right  in  Shantung,  nor 
the  French  in  Indo-China,  nor  the  British 
in  Ireland,  Egypt  or  India.  I  believe  that 
the  natives  of  these  respective  countries 
should  be  allow^ed  to  work  out  their  own 
salvation  without  any  foreign  inter- 
ference." 

"  What  about  Hawaii  and  the  Philippine 
Islands?  "  I  ventured  to  inquire. 

The  lady  paused  for  a  moment  before 
replying. 

"  Well,  yes,"  she  admitted  hesitatingly. 
"  There  is  no  reason  why  America  should 
not  give  these  peoples  their  freedom.  After 
all,"  she  continued  apologetically,  "  we  are 
only  adopting  a  guardian-angel  policy  in 
these  islands,  and  within  a  short  time  they 
will  be  having  their  own  Government. 
America  is  not  pursuing  a  policy  of  ter- 
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ritorial  aggression  or  aggrandizement." 
I  admired  the  lady's  patriotism,  but  I 
thought  her  vision  rather  limited.  There 
is  no  limit  of  time  that  makes  a  policy  of 
territorial  occupation  justifiable.  What  is 
open  to  criticism  now  was  obviously  open 
to  criticism  at  all  times,  whether  in  the 
days  of  Alexander  the  Great  or  the  Na- 
poleonic era.  If  this  lady's  argument  is 
incontrovertible,  every  American  in  the 
States  should  pack  up,  lock,  stock  and  bar- 
rel, and  leave  this  country  once  more  to 
the  aboriginal  Redskin  from  whom  it  was 
taken.  An  argument  like  this,  therefore, 
works  out  its  own  destruction,  so  that  the 
only  reasonable  way  left  to  deal  with  these 
matters  is  to  take  them  on  their  own  merits, 
without  fixed  rules  and  regulations  and 
without  political  bias  of  any  kind.  As  the 
position  is  at  present,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  when  America  helps 
India  to  attain  the  "  swaraj  "  of  Gandhi 
she  is  unconsciously  nursing  an  adder  in 
her  bosom  which  shall  one  day  turn  on 
her  and  sting  her  fatally. 

Propaganda  i\  America 

There  is  in  this  mighty  Republic  of  the 
United  States  a  large  section  of  thoughtful 
and  cultured  people  who  appreciate  the 
civilizing  work  carried  on  by  what  they 
call  the  "  Mother  Country  "  in  all  parts  of 
this  earth,  and  who  realize  fully  the  dif- 
ficulties that  at  the  present  time  confront 
Great  Britain  in  the  administration  of  her 
far-flung  colonies,  dependencies  and  pro- 
tectorates. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  also 
an  unassimilated  mass  who  are  out  and  out 
anti-British  in  their  sentiments  and  hostile 
to  the  progress  and  stability  of  the  British 
Empire.  At  the  present  time  these  men 
are  aiding  and  abetting  the  Indian  revolu- 
tionaries in  the  States  to  disrupt  the  British 
Empire  and  to  aggravate  and  complicate 
the  British  problems  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe.  The  efforts  of  these  enemies  have 
met  with  no  little  success,  and  a  large 
number  of  the  American  people  today  are 
beginning  to  be  affected  by  the  virus  of 
anti-British  propaganda  that  has  been  so 
strenuously  and  extensively  carried  on  all 

i,       over  the  United  States. 

*,  Quite  recently  I  made  the  discovery  that 
there  exists  in  the  States  a  body  which 
calls  itself  "  The  American  Commission  to 
Promote  Self-Government  in  India."  Why 


such  an  organization  should  exist  cannot 
be  logically  explained,  and  any  one  who 
justifies  its  existence  will  have  to  admit 
that  he  is  adopting  a  policy  of  unnecessary 
interference  in  business  not  his  own.  Re- 
cently this  so-called  commission  announced 
in  the  American  papers  that  Gandhi,  who 
is  serving  six  years'  imprisonment  for  con- 
spiracy against  the  British,  is  being  kept 
in  solitary  confinement  and  treated  with 
cruelty,  allowed  but  two  visitors  every 
three  mouths,  is  underfed,  has  to  sleep  on 
the  floor  of  his  cell  and  is  not  permitted 
to  read  or  study;  is  not  allowed  to  see 
any  of  the  prisoners;  no  articles  from  the 
outside  are  given  him  and  he  is  even  denied 
his  own  bed.  All  these  charges  have  been 
refuted  in  toto  by  the  British  Library  of 
Information  of  44  Whitehall  Street,  New 
York  City.  If  that  is  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  I  wish  to  seize  this 
opportunity  to  state  that  I  have  received 
a  letter  from  a  friend  of  mine  who  is  an 
ardent  supporter  of  Gandhi  and  who  states 
not  only  that  Gandhi  is  being  treated  with 
extraordinary  leniency,  but  that  the 
prisoner  has  himself  expressed  great  satis- 
faction at  the  treatment  he  is  receiving. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  methods  like 
these  should  be  resorted  to  to  enlist  Ameri- 
can sympathy  by  a  distortion  of  facts. 
This  sympathy  is  showing  itself  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  "  Young  India "  societies 
throughout  the  United  States,  with  head- 
quarters in  New  York  City,  Boston,  Chi- 
cago and  San  Francisco.  The  Presidents 
of  these  societies  are  natives  of  India  who 
found  that  country  too  hot  for  them,  and 
the  means  they  are  adopting,  though  bring- 
ing a  temporary  gain,  will  eventually  come 
back  on  their  own  heads.  From  what  I 
have  seen  of  America  I  know  that  her 
people,  while  prepared  to  shower  a  whole- 
hearted sympathy  on  what  they  have  been 
led  to  believe  is  an  oppressed  race,  will  not 
tolerate  lies  and  misrepresentation. 

America  Should  Stand  Aloof 

What  I  have  to  say  now  will  be  sur- 
prising in  view  of  the  fact  that  India  is 
the  land  of  my  birth.  None  the  less  do  I 
love  my  country  and  wish  distinctly  to 
state  that  I  am  in  no  way  posing  as  an 
apologist  for  Britain's  errors  in  India.  I 
have  no  reason  to  love  England.  In  per- 
sonal   matters    she    has    not    given    me    a 
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square  deal,  but  it  would  be  foolish  of  me 
to  let  personal  prejudice  influence  my 
judgment.  I  fully  realize  that  America  can 
do  a  great  deal  to  improve  those  con- 
ditions in  India  that  cry  for  reform,  but 
before  she  can  be  of  any  assistance  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  this  country  to 
know  the  truth.  American  finances  and 
American  energy  are  today  being  misap- 
plied and  misdirected  in  India,  and  the 
blame  is  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  anti- 
British  agitators  who  have  been  feverishly 
circulating  barefaced  lies,  such  as  those 
just  cited  concerning  Gandhi's  treatment  in 
prison. 

Unhesitatingly  I  make  this  statement: 
Americans,  beware!  Do  not  lend  an  atom 
of  support  to  Gandhism,  which  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  most  formidable 
menace  to  Western  culture  and  a  cleverly 
devised  conspiracy  against  the  progress  of 
civilization. 

The  American  who  is  co-operating  in  the 
movement  for  the  promotion  of  self-gov- 
ernment in  India,  or,  in  other  words,  who 
is  helping  India  to  attain  the  "  swaraj  "  of 
the  Nationalists  led  by  Mohandas  K.  Gand- 
hi, is  slowly  but  surely  paving  the  way 
to  make  his  brother^  American  a  pariah  in 
the  East;  is  unconsciously  helping  to  drive 
out  every  American  from  India;  is  aiding 
and  abetting  the  abolishment  of  American 
enterprise  in  the  East;  is  contributing  his 
time  and  money  to  uproot  and  disrupt  all 
the  good  work  that  American  mission- 
aries, the  American  Salvation  Army  and 
the  American  Y.  M.  C.  A.  have  performed 
after  years  and  years  of  self-sacrifice;  in 
short,  is  co-operating  in  a  movement  to 
turn  back  the  clock  of  civilization. 

Gandhi  has  declared  that  Western  edu- 
cation has  produced  a  slave  mentality 
among  the  Indian  peoples.  He  has  ex- 
horted his  followers  to  turn  their  backs 
upon  everything  that  is  Western,  including 
the  study  of  geography,  history  and  chem- 
istry. He  has  spread  the  idea  among  his 
worshippers  that  hospitals  and  railroads 
are  breeders  of  sin.  He  has  urged  the  rab- 
ble who  follow  blindly  in  his  footsteps  to 
boycott  tea  and  coffee  as  a  protest  against 
the  control  of  European  and  American 
planters  in  India.  What  is  it  going  to 
mean  to  America  and  to  the  thousands  of 
Americans  in  India  if  my  country  attains 
the    "  swaraj  "    of    Gandhi's    speculative 


visions?  Ask  any  American  resident  in 
India  today  and  see  what  he  has  to  say. 
Therefore,  before  any  honest-minded 
American,  who  has  a  particle  of  love  for 
his  country  and  his  race,  decides  to  help 
nationalist  India,  he  should  ask  himself 
the  question,  "  Will  my  country,  will  my 
fellow-citizens,  lose  or  gain  in  the  end?  " 
Then  let  him  act  according  to  the  answer. 

To  the  American  public  the  British  Gov- 
ernment in  India  has  been  represented  as 
a  military  autocracy;  my  country  is  de- 
picted as  being  kept  under  the  heel  of 
enormous  armies,  while  the  people  are  sup- 
posed to  be  groaning  under  misrule  and 
being  ravaged  and  pillaged  by  exploiting 
Britons.  All  this  is  far  from  being  true. 
Assuredly  the  Indian  agriculturists,  who 
comprise  85  per  cent,  of  the  population, 
are  very  poor,  but  their  poverty  does  not 
make  them  discontented  with  their  lot.  It 
is  not  commonly  appreciated  that  the 
agriculturist's  indigence  is  very  largely 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  he  does  so 
little  work,  and  what  is  more,  that  he  does 
not  need  to  do  more.  He  needs  few  com- 
forts because  the  climate  is  kind  to  him. 
Thus  he  has  a  distinct  advantage  over  his 
Western  brother,  who  is  seldom  satisfied 
with  what  he  has.  He  does  not  need  to 
build  himself  a  house  for  warmth  and  to 
keep  out  the  draughts,  and  his  little 
thatched  hut  affords  him  all  the  shelter 
that  is  required.  Naturally,  to  the  tran- 
sient visitor  from  the  West  he  appears  a 
miserable,  pitiful  object;  but  that  is  only 
in  the  light  of  comparison,  and  comparison 
between  the  West  and  India  is  a  total 
failure. 

These  cultivators  do  not  even  realize 
that  they  are  under  the  protection  of  the 
Union  Jack,  and  the  Government  never  in- 
terferes with  them,  but  allows  them  to  pur- 
sue the  even  tenor  of  their  way.  Thousands 
of  them  have  never  seen  a  white  man. 
Ninety  per  cent.,  or  about  that  proportion, 
have  never  heard  of  the  name  of  Gandhi, 
who,  as  is  not  known  in  the  West,  recruits 
most  of  his  followers  from  the  student 
class  of  India.  Student  India,  however, 
can  hardly  be  called  a  representative  body, 
so  that  the  oft-repeated  statement  that 
Gandhi  is  the  idol  of  one-fifth  of  the  hu- 
man race  is  entirely  without  foundation. 

Several  newspaper  articles  have  been 
published  in  America  giving  glowing  ac- 
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counts  of  the  renunciation  of  titles  and 
honorary  posts  by  more  than  300,000  In- 
dians; of  similar  renunciation  of  legal 
practice  by  more  than  35,000  Indian  law- 
yers, and  the  emptying  of  British  schools 
and  universities  in  the  country.  The  degree 
of  truth  in  these  statements  can  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  the  New  Year's  Honor 
List  and  the  King-Emperor's  Birthday 
Honors  List  of  this  year  show  an  increase 
of  33  1-3  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  Indian 
officials  who  have  received  loyal  recog- 
nition for  meritorious  service;  that  the 
published  annual  reports  of  the  four  Inns 
of  Court  in  London  show  an  increase  of 
nearly  15  per  cent,  in  the  number  of 
students  from  India  applying  for  permis- 
sion to  enroll  for  the  barristership-at-law, 
and  that  the  address  of  the  Vice  Chancellor 
of  the  Calcutta  University  at  the  convoca- 
tion in  March,  1922.  made  reference  to 
the  ever-increasing  number  of  graduates 
who  were  qualifying  for  their  degrees  from 
the  Universities  of  Calcutta,  Bombay, 
Madras  and  Allahabad.  The  University 
of  the  Punjab  was  the  one  exception,  show- 
ing a  decrease,  and  this  can  be  accounted 
for  by  reason  of  the  real  danger  to  British 
supremacy  on  the  turbulent  northwestern 
frontier,  where  martial  conditions  make  a 
cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences  dif- 
ficult in  the  extreme. 

British  Position  Strong 

As  a  tree  can  be  judged  only  by  its 
fruits,  so  also  can  the  stability  of  a  move- 
ment which  clamors  for  progressive  reform 
be  judged  only  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
events.  The  extremists  in  India  contended 
— and  America  was  flooded  with  reports 
to  this  effect— that  the  continuance  of 
British  rule  in  my  country  was  only  a 
matter  of  a  few  weeks  from  the  time  that 
the  Mohammedans  threw  in  their  lot  with 
the  Hindus.  Gandhi  himself  placed  the 
>  date  of  success  as  December,  1921,  but 
December,  1921,  has  come  and  gone  and 
1  the  British  flag  still  flies  from  the  Vice- 
regal Palace  at  Delhi.  In  a  previous  ar- 
^  tide  I  referred  to  the  impossibility  of  the 
k  permanency  of  a  Hindu-Mohammedan  en- 
tente, and  said  that  the  alliance,  apart 
from  being  a  temporary  one,  was  purely  a 
sham  and  make-believe  in  Indian  politics. 
The  Moslems  have  now  gone  back  to  their 
old  diversion  of  cutting  Hindu  throats  in 


Southern  India,  as  will  be  gathered  from 
the  statement  of  Sir  Sankaran  Nair,  mem- 
ber of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India's 
Council,  when  interviewed  at  Bombay  City 
on  May  20,  prior  to  his  departure  for  Eng- 
land. Sir  Sankaran,  a  Hindu,  remarked: 
"  The  situation  in  India  is  hopeful,  except 
in  Malabar,  where  Hindu  and  Moslem  re- 
lations are  bitter,  and  time  alone  can  ef- 
face these  asperities."  Is  this  what  the  al- 
liance between  the  two  great  religions  is 
effecting? 

Then  take  the  other  phases  of  the  situa- 
tion in  India  today.  Gandhi  has  been  in 
prison  for  nearly  foi»r  months,  and  ex- 
tremist India  is  still  waiting,  like  Mr, 
Micawber,  "  for  something  to  turn  up." 
But  nothing  seems  to  be  turning  up,  and 
the  Moslems  are  finding  that  their  compact 
with  the  Hindus  is  costing  them  more  sacri- 
fices than  they  had  reckoned  upon.  The 
Gandhi  theories  are  being  exploded  one 
after  the  other,  and  the  Gandhi  bubbles  of 
'*  swaraj  "  for  his  co-religionists,  and  an 
independent  Moslem  republic  for  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Prophet  (which  was  held  out 
as  a  bribe  to  the  extremist  Moham- 
medans), are  being  blown  near  to  the 
bursting  point.  The  Moslems  are  getting 
half-hearted,  and  although  Hazrat  Mohani, 
the  extremist  leader  of  the  Moslem  League 
of  the  Central  Provinces,  was  arrested  for 
sedition  on  April  22,  the  other  members 
of  the  league  have  not  been  stirred  to 
action. 

The  Gandhi  movement  in  India,  in  fact, 
has  killed  itself  by  its  impossibility  and 
absurdity,  and  the  situation  in  my  country 
at  the  time  of  writing  this  article  is  very 
much  easier  than  at  any  time  during  the 
last  twelve  months.  Undoubtedly  there 
will  be  other  sporadic  disturbances^  but 
they  will  be  very  badly  organizefl,  as  is 
characteristic  of  all  Indian  racial  and  re- 
ligious riots.  They  may  even  be  wide- 
spread and  destryctive,  but  they  will  not 
bring  India  one  inch  nearer  the  goal  of 
self-government.  Sullenness  undoubtedly 
persists  in  the  Punjab,  but  for  the  moment 
the  Akalis,  the  tribe  responsible  for  the 
Sikh  revolutionary  movement,  appear 
cowed  by  the  stern  measures  being  adopted 
against  them.  Economic  conditions,  which 
are  extremely  hopeful,  have  played  a  large 
part  in  restoring  a  semblance  of  peace  and 
order.     The   official   reporter  of  the  Im- 
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perial  Gazetteer  of  India  states  that  the 
harvest  and  bumper  crops  are  keeping  the 
Punjabis  busy,  and  the  expected  heavy 
fall  in  the  price  of  wheat  will  restore 
normality.  In  spite  of  the  optimism  ex- 
pressed, however,  the  Punjab  still  needs 
watching.  An  imminent  danger  lies  in  the 
activities  of  the  Shrines  Reform  Commit- 
tee of  the  Punjab,  which  has  definitely 
dissociated  itself  from  any  effort  to  solve 
the  shrines  problem,  and  has  become  a 
more  active  political  force,  which  may 
bring  about  unfortunate  results. 

Everywhere  the  lull  is  pronounced  and 
convincing.  Gandhi  had  keyed  up  his  fol- 
lowers (the  extremist  •section  particular- 
ly) to  defiance  of  the  Government  in  the 
shape  of  civil  disobedience.  When  the 
authorities  issued  a  final  warning  and 
showed  a  resolve  to  arrest  him,  he  com- 
mitted the  tactical  error  of  presenting  a 
formal  apology  and  promising  to  keep 
within  the  requirements  of  the  law.  This 
apparent  display  of  the  white  feather  im- 
mediately swung  all  Western  interest  in 
Indian  affairs  from  fierce  apprehension 
to  bored  indifference,  and  made  him  an 
object  of  mistrust  to  his  supporters.  By  his 
next  move — that  of  preaching  open  se- 
dition— he  made  a  desperate  endeavor  to 
regain  the  ground  he  had  lost.  His  arrest 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

His  arrest  was  not  unexpected.  It  was 
talked  about  so  much  beforehand  that  it 
was  no  dramatic  stroke  evoking  passionate 
emotion,  as  it  might  have  done  three  or 
four  months  earlier.  His  extremists  were 
dissatisfied  with  him,  and  his  moderate 
followers  were  lukewarm.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  will  admit  that  his  leadership  is 
being  badly  missed;  but  the  result  is  very 
advantageous  to  the  British.  This  want  of 
leadership  has  caused  a  split  among  the 
non-co-operators,  who  feel  that  they  do  not 
possess  a  definite  end.  The  movement  is 
exhausting  itself,  and  a  replenishment  of 
its  funds  is  very  doubtful.  Some  of  the 
extremists  are  seeking  to  enter  the  Legis- 
latures at  the  next  election,  and  intend  to 
adopt  the  policy  followed  by  Charles 
Stewart  Parnell,  the  famous  Irishman  of 
the  Victorian  era — that  of  obstructing  the 
work  of  the  other  members  with  a  view  to 
having  the  Nationalist  policy  ultimately 
adopted  by  the  majority.  But  here  they 
are  destined  to  meet  with  disappointment, 


for  the  Liberals  are  going  to  have  a  say 
in  the  matter,  and  the  non-co-operators  are 
not  going  to  have  it  all  their  own  way. 

Moslems  Deserting  Hindus 

An  immediate  point  of  interest  in  the 
split  is  to  be  found  in  the  attitude  of  the 
Mohammedans,  who  are  learning  to  regard 
the  Hindus  as  a  source  of  trouble  for  the 
very  strong  reason  that  the  "  swaraj  "  ot 
Hindu  ideals  and  the  Caliphate  propa- 
ganda are  widely  divergent,  both  in  prin- 
ciple and  in  fact.  This  does  not  apply  to 
all  Moslem  India,  but  to  most  of  it,  for 
there  will  always  exist  the  extremist  Mo- 
hammedan, who  is  a  hater  of  the  British 
more  than  he  is  a  follower  of  Mohammed. 
No  modification  of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres 
would  placate  this  section;  in  fact,  it  would 
not  cease  its  policy  of  obstruction  even  if 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey  were  given  half  of 
Europe.  The  larger  and  more  reasonable 
Moslem  section  of  India,  however,  is  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  the  Government  of 
India  (if  not  the  English  Parliament)  is  a 
strong  champion  of  the  Caliphate  senti- 
ment, and  the  concessions  embodied  in  the 
latest  terms  offered  to  Turkey  are  in- 
evitably connected  with  the  expression  of 
India's  feelings. 

Recent  happenings  have  also  had  a  salu- 
tary effect  on  Indian  and  Moslem  opinion, 
and  a  contributory  cause  of  the  improved 
feeling  was  the  Viceroy  of  India's  recent 
reply  to  the  address  presented  to  him  at 
Peshawar,  the  capital  of  the  most  prepon- 
deratingly  Moslem  province.  In  carefully 
outlining  British  policy  toward  Moslem  re- 
ligious susceptibilities,  the  Earl  of  Read- 
ing has  paved  the  way  to  a  better  under- 
standing and  considerably  assuaged  Mos- 
lem fears  regarding  the  religious  suprem- 
acy of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  Gandhi's  titular  successor. 
Hakim  Ajmall  Khan,  is  a  Mohammedan 
of  the  more  moderate  type,  and  is  there- 
fore distrusted  by  the  extremist  Moslems 
and  is  considered  weak  by  the  Hindus. 
Ihus  there  are  now  many  conflicting  opin- 
ions gaining  expression  in  the  non-co- 
operation camp.  The  Simla  correspondent 
of  The  London  Times  wrote: 

Despite  the  vigorous  propaganda  of  the  so- 
called  National  Week,  the  half-hearted  Moham- 
medans stood  markedly  aloof  from  demonstra- 
tion.    The   general  trade   depression,  which   has 
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made  money  tight,  is  also  reacting  on  the  move- 
ment, and,  above  all,  there  is  a  general  feeling 
among  the  people,  who  are  tired  of  the  constant 
alarms  and  excursions  produced  by  the  non- 
co-operators,  that  India  wants  a  breathing  space. 
The  disappearance  of  Gandhi  has  apparently 
come  with  the  express  object  of  providing  that 
want.  Thus  a  lull  exists  which  may  carry  the 
country  over  the  dangerous  months  of  May  and 
June,  after  which  the  fall  in  price  of  food- 
stuffs   favors   political    quietude. 

The  writer  of  the  above  extract  (an  Eng- 
lishman) may  have  been  too  hopeful,  but 
events  thus  far  have  supported  him.  The 
Government  has  had  valuable  time  for  pur- 
suing its  present  policy  of  firmness  and 
conciliation,  which  has  been  very  success- 
ful. It  is  said  that  the  politicians  who 
have  worked  the  reforms  have  gained 
ground.  American  sympathizers  do  not 
realize  that  India  has  been  given  a  form 
of  parliamentary  government  which  can  be 
logically  developed  in  due  time  into  almost 
fully  responsible  self-rule,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  Government  of  India  can 
carry  out  the  definite  lines  of  its  policy 
only  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Legisla- 
tures. In  the  Provincial  Councils  es- 
pecially there  has  been  little  wisdom 
shown  in  exercising  the  new-gained  power, 
but  it  is  possible  that  they  will  learn  from 
their  mistakes,  and  there  is  a  manifest  re- 
action among  Indian  politicians  against 
the  clamor  for  early  extension  of  the 
reforms. 

A  great  danger  also  exists  in  the  stub- 


bornness with  which  racial  animosity  is 
inflamed.  The  lack  of  perspective  in 
America  enhances  this  danger,  and  what  is 
lacking  in  the  West,  particularly  America, 
is  a  sustained  and  intelligent  appreciation 
of  Indian  developments.  The  American 
public  is  too  apt  to  picture  India  as  a 
country  seething  with  justifiable  sedition, 
and  has  overlooked  the  solid  spirit  of 
good-will  and  co-operation  with  which  the 
Indian  (not  the  Gandhi  worshipper)  is 
working  for  the  good  of  his  country.  At 
no  time  during  the  last  couple  of  years 
has  the  Government  of  India  stood  in  a 
stronger  position  in  the  country  than 
today.  • 

My  final  appeal  to  those  Americans  who 
have  lent  their  support  to  the  Nationalist 
movement  in  my  country  is  based  on  the 
prevailing  American  opinion  of  the  man 
now  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  India.  Lord 
Reading  has  left  in  America  a  name  second 
only  to  that  of  Lord  Bryce,  and  Americans 
must  realize  that  his  statesmanship  is 
worthy  of  approbation,  combined  as  it  is 
with  repeated  official  self-abnegations. 
The  United  States,  it  is  certain,  will  lose, 
not  gain,  if  India  attains  her  "  swaraj," 
From  the  incontrovertible  facts  I  have 
given  in  this  article,  it  will  be  clear  that 
there  is  no  logical  reason  for  sympathy  in 
the  United  States  for  the  cause  of 
Gandhism  in  Hindustan. 


MOTOR  DRAGOONS  OF  IRELAND  AND  PALESTINE 


THE  regular  infantry  of  the  future,  it 
has  been  confidently  predicted,  will 
rumble  along  on  motor  lorries,  as  is  even 
now  being  done  in  Free  State  Ireland.  In 
Ireland  these  new  infantry  conveyances 
are  not  under  Government  supervision  as 
yet.  One  other  new  country  is  putting 
their  qualities  officially  to  the  test,  though 
under  very  different  circumstances,  viz., 
Palestine.  The  Palestine  gendarmerie  are 
provided  with  Ford  tenders,  the  chassis  of 
which  cost  $400,  the  cost  of  two  Govern- 
ment horses.     They  have  been  fitted  with 


wooden  bodies,  with  a  seat  in  the  centre, 
so  that  the  men  sit  back  to  back,  as  in  an 
Irish  car.  In  this  fashion  they  carry  twelve 
men  in  addition  to  a  driver,  a  mechanic, 
an  automatic  gun,  water,  petrol  and  ammu- 
nition. Light  in  construction,  with  a 
strong  motor,  these  cars  can  carry  their 
load  over  every  kind  of  country  and 
through  all  weathers,  and  their  use  has 
already  been  pronounced  a  most  invalua- 
ble asset  to  the  policing  of  the  new  man- 
date territory  of  the  Near  East.  The  day 
of  the  motor  dragoons  has  arrived. 


Famous  statue  of 
of  St.  Patrick.  Ire- 
land's patron  saint, 
on  the  hill  of  Tara, 
site  of  the  vanished 
splendor  of  the  old 
Irish  kings. 


IRELAND 
THROUGH 
THE  AGES 

By  Bernard  Sexton 

The  Emerald  Isle's  physical  charac- 
teristics and  its  equally  picturesque 
history — Influence  of  Tara's  ancient 
culture  upon  the  present  ideals  of  the 
Sinn  Fein — Ireland  the  creator  of 
the  mystical  concept  of  love 


BOTH  as  a  geographic  and  as  a  his- 
torical unit,  Ireland  has  had  an  ad- 
venturous existence.  Geographi- 
cally, she  has  survived  many  catastrophic 
upheavals.  Historically,  she  has  attained, 
through  tribal  growth  and  organization,  a 
high  degree  of  civilization  under  her  own 
Kings.  The  harp  that  once  echoed 
through  Tara's  ancient  hall  vibrated  to  the 
words  of  Ireland's  native  poets,  whose 
mystical  conception  of  love  has  stolen  like 
a  white  and  ideal  vision  down  through  the 
ages  to  our  modern  time. 

As  a  geographical  entity,  Ireland  has 
more  than  once  been  sunk  under  primeval 
oceans  and  raised  again  after  the  passage 
of  geologic  eras.  Molten  rocks  have  burst 
through  her  surface.  She  has  experienced 
the  fierce  heats  of  the  carboniferous  era 
and  the  dry  air  of  the  triassic  period. 
Buried  deep  under  the  snow  and  ice  of 
the  Great  Glacier,  she  has  awaited  through 
ages  her  resurrection  as  a  habitable  land. 
It  was  just  before  glacial  times  that  the 
sea  inundated  the  lowlands  to  the  east,  sep- 


arating Ireland  and  Great  Britain  from 
Continental  Europe.  Even  today  the  wa- 
ters to  the  east  are  shallow.  If  the  sea 
subsided  300  feet  Ireland  would  be  once 
more  joined  to  the  Continent;  100  feet  of 
subsidence  would  connect  English  Lincoln- 
shire with  Holland. 

The  principal    physical   feature  of  Ire- 
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land  is  the  great  central  plain  of  carbo- 
niferous limestone  bounded  by  ancient 
mountains.  Thus  the  island  has  roughly 
the  shape  of  a  shallow  saucer.  The  east- 
ern coast  is  mostly  low  and  has  offered 
in  ages  past  easy  access  to  raiders  and 
Continental  invaders  from  Britain  and 
Europe. 

The  central  plain,  no  part  of  which  is 
more  than  250  miles  from  the  sea,  includes 
one  of  the  largest  bog  areas  in  the  world. 
In  ages  past  the  deposits  of  glacial  drift, 
impeding  the  flow  of  the  streams,  was  the 
primary  cause  of  this  phenomenon.  Some 
4,420  square  miles,  one-seventh  of  the  area 
of  Ireland,  consist  of  bog  land.  With 
treatment  by  the  new  technique  (now  being 
developed  in  Germany)  for  converting  peat 
into  light  and  power,  these  bog  lands  will 
be  an  asset  of  the  greatest  value.  In  some 
places  the  peat  deposits  are  forty  feet  thick. 
The  average  thickness  is  estimated  at 
twenty-six  feet.  Even  if  the  average  thick- 
ness were  but  six  feet,  the  peat  reserve  of 
Ireland  would  equal  15,000,000  cubic 
yards.  In  these  bogs  are  found  remains  of 
ancient  life — the  gigantic  Irish  deer,  the 
mammoth,  reindeer,  bear,  wolf  and  hippo- 
potamus. The  great  plain  is,  on  the  whole 
(outside  of  the  bogs),  green  and  fertile 
land.  The  English  poet  Spenser,  who  set- 
tled in  Ireland  about  the  time  when  Vir- 
ginia was  being  colonized,  wrote  of  it  thus: 
Sure  it  is  yet  a  most  beautiful  and  sweet  coun- 
trie  as  any  is  under  heaven,  seamed  throughout 
with  many  goodly  rivers,  replenished  with  all 
sortes  of  fish,  most  abundantly  sprinkled  with 
many  sweet  Islandes  and  goodly  lakes  like  little 
inland  seas,  that  will  carry  even  shippes  upon 
theyr  waters,  adorned  with  goodly  woodes  fit  for 
building  of  howses  and  shippes,  also  full  of  good 
portes  and  havens  opening  upon  England  and 
Scotland,  as  inviting  us  to  come  to  them,  to  see 
what  excellent  commodityes  that  countrie  can 
afford;  besides  thie  soyle  itself  is  most  fertile,  fit 
to  yield  all  kinds  of  fruite  that  shall  be  com- 
mitted thereunto.  And  lastly,  the  heavens  are 
mild  and  temperate,  though  somewhat  more 
moyst  in  the  part  toward  the  west.     *      *      * 

Ireland  was  the  first  European  land  to 
benefit  by  the  southwest  winds  and  the 
beneficial  warmth  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  For 
that  reason,  too,  the  rainfall  is  somewhat 
heavier  than  in  England.  The  average 
rainfall  is:  In  France,  30  inches;  in  Brit- 
ain, 38;  in  Ireland.  36.  Ireland  also  shares 
with  her  sister  isle  the  peculiarity  that 
rainfall  is  greater  in  the  Autumn  months 
than  in  the  Summer.    The  temperature  also 


is  equable.  The  average  difference  be- 
tween warmest  and  coldest  weather  is:  In 
Paris,  30  degrees;  in  Britain,  36;  in  Vien- 
na, 40;  in  Dublin,  17.7.  This  mildness  of 
climate  has  given  the  Irish  the  outdoor 
habit  throughout  the  year.  It  has  even  in- 
fluenced the  development  of  their  arts,  giv- 
ing them  a  tendency  toward  expression  in 
literature  rather  than  in  architecture  and 
painting.  The  ancient  bard  and  his  suc- 
cessor in  learning,  the  Christian  monk, 
finding  natural  life  easy  and  accessible,  ex- 
pressed their  emotions  in  the  more  simple 
of  the  arts. 

Ireland  has  never  had  any  vast  cities. 
Few  of  her  people  went  through  the  expe- 
rience of  living  in  walled  towns.  Fortified 
centres,  such  as  Dublin  and  Waterford, 
were  developed  by  Scandinavian  and  Eng- 
lish invaders.  The  ancient  Gaelic  com- 
munistic civilization,  which  offered  easy 
access  to  the  land,  tended  also  to  create  in 
the  Gael  from  the  beginning  that  extreme 
individualism  which  he  has  displayed 
through  the  centuries. 

FORESTATION  AND  ClIMATE 

The  country  was  at  one  time  almost 
covered  by  forests  of  beech,  oak  and  other 
valuable  hardwoods.  The  lakes  teemed 
with  fish.  The  River  Shannon,  250  miles 
long,  is  the  longest  river  in  the  British 
Isles,  and  Lough  Neagh  heads  an  impres- 
sive list  of  useful  and  picturesque  water 
features.  The  forests  have  long  since  dis- 
appeared. Only  2  per  cent,  of  Ireland's 
area  is  now  forested.  Conscious  deforesta- 
tion began  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
English  settlers  attacked  with  axe  and  saw 
these  ancient  woodland  retreats  of  the 
Irish.  There  is  a  great  work  to  be  done  in 
reforestation,  a  process  which  would  add, 
Tyndall  estimated,  4  degrees  to  the  mean 
temperature.  In  the  ancient  forest  the 
great  Irish  elk  roamed  till  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. Fenian  hunters  and  their  "  trucklin 
men "  ran  down  the  magnificent  game, 
resting  at  evening  by  campfires  built  in 
shady  groves  of  beach,  oak  and  ash. 

Near  the  west  coast,  where  warm,  moist 
winds  strike  the  mountains,  rainfall  is 
heavier  than  elsewhere  on  the  island.  On 
occasions  the  rain  comes  down  in  such 
tremendous  volume  as  to  cover  the  surface 
of  the  western  sea  with  a  film  of  fresh 
water.      Fishermen   can   be   seen   drinking 
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from  the  sea  over  the  sides  of  their 
boats. 

In  contrast  with  the  east  coast,  which 
offers  easy  access  to  the  interior,  especially 
through  the  historic  gateways  of  Dublin 
Harbor  and  the  Boyne  Valley,  the  west 
coast  exhibits  the  boldest  and  most  savage 
scenery  in  the  British  Isles.  John  M. 
Synge  has  immortaliaed  some  of  these 
places  in  his  plays,  the  scenes  of  which 
are  laid  in  wild  glens  of  Wicklow,  or  along 
the  wilderness  of  giant  rocks  and  roaring 
inlets  that  give  the  west  coast  its  grimly 
picturesque  character.  The  Donegal  High- 
lands and  the  northwest  coast  bear  in  many 
ways  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  scenery 
of  Norway.  Connemara  is  perhaps  the 
wildest,  poorest  and  most  desolate  part  of 
Ireland.  Its  people  are  the  descendants 
of  those  whom  civil  strife  and  religious 
wars  drove  to  the  wall.  Sir  Robert  Kane, 
in  1844,  called  this  section  "  the  reproach 
of  Ireland  and  the  by-word  of  Great 
Britain."  And  yet  it  was  on  islands  off 
the  west  coast  that  some  of  the  most 
famous  monastic  establishments  were 
founded  fifteen  hundred  years  ago.  The 
Irish  monks,  who  had  a  strong  passion  for 
the  sublime  in  nature,  chose  for  their 
schools  and  hermitages  remote  and  lonely 
places  that  practical  people  shunned. 

From  the  most  ancient  times  Ireland  has 
been  divided  into  four  provinces — Ulster, 
Leinster,  Connaught  and  Munster — each 
ruled  by  a  provincial  chief  or  King.  The 
idea  of  an  Ard-Ri,  or  High  King.  The 
finally  developed  in  the  Gaelic  system,  and 
for  many  centuries  Tara  was  the  seat  of 
this  authority.  The  ruins  of  Tara  are  still 
visible,  as  traced  by  antiquaries.  They  are, 
however,  only  the  latest  of  a  series  of 
ancient  works  which  make  the  valley  of  the 
Boyne  a  rich  field  for  the  historian.  Ages 
prior  to  Tara  Megalithic  man  built  the 
vast  burial  mound  at  Newgrange,  which 
was  a  sacred  centre  for  the  same  race  that 
raised  the  ancient  blocks  at  Stonehenge, 
and  dotted  Europe  and  Asia  with  sepul- 
chral mounds  and  tumuli. 

The  Historic  Vista' 

In  the  eighth  century  of  our  era  the 
authority  of  the  High  King  at  Tara  was 
blasted  by  the  curse — it  was  said — of  a 
saint,  on  the  ground  that  the  King  had 
violated  the  law  of  sanctuary.     This  illus- 


trates the  truth  that  the  communistic  civili- 
zation of  Ireland  tended  to  decentralize, 
rather  than  to  centralize  political  author- 
ity, and  helps  to  explain  why  these  people, 
in  their  conflicts  with  highly  centralized 
Norman  feudalism,  were  compelled  to  give 
ground;  it  also  explains  their  stubborn 
resistance  and  the  slowness  of  their  defeat, 
for  though  centralization  breeds  great  in- 
stitutions, decentralized  civilization  breeds 
great  individuals.  The  American  Indian 
at  his  best  is  a  familiar  example  of  what 
a  free,  loose,  tribal  organization  will 
evolve  in  the  way  of  individual  growth. 
Man  is  now  groping  for  a  theory  of  prac- 
tical life  which  will  conserve  the  strength 
that  comes  of  centralized  institutions  with- 
out losing  the  individual  ease  and  color 
that  are  the  outcome  only  of  personal  free- 
dom. 

At  the  time  when  Ireland  lost  her  High 
King,  the  English  States  were  still  Saxon, 
and  their  tribal  Kings  made  the  land  a 
battleground  even  as  in  Ireland.  The 
Normans  had  not  yet  arrived,  bringing 
with  thme  the  European  frontier  and  im- 
posing on  the  English  that  extraordinary 
blend  of  Scandinavian  individuality  and 
French  feudalism  which  was  their  genius. 
When  they  did  come  their  authority  was 
soon  sufficient  to  overshadow  the  Church. 
A  Norman  ruler  slew  Thomas  a  Becket  on 
the  altar,  and  yet  Norman  Kingship  sur- 
vived that  awful  sacrilege. 

The  history  of  Ireland  subsequent  to  the 
fall  of  the  Ard-Ri  is  governed  by  the  es- 
tablished law  that  the  British  Isles  have 
always  received  their  cultural  impulses 
frum  Europe.  And  the  history  of  Europe 
is  largely  the  history  of  the  frontier,  be- 
hind which,  as  a  shield,  new  institutions 
move  across  the  land.  Roman  civilization, 
which  was  itself  a  synthesis,  conquered 
Britain  at  first  in  the  shape  of  the  legion- 
aries of  Julius  Caesar.  Later  it  conquered 
Iieland  without  bloodshed  through  the  hu- 
mane mission  of  St.  Patrick,  whose  name 
was  of  Roman  origin.  His  mission  work 
carried  in  its  train  a  culture  which  later 
reacted  upon  Europe.  A  great  stream  of 
Irish  teachers  went  as  missionaries  from 
Ireland  to  the  most  savage  parts  of  Europe. 
These  Irish  monks  established  monasteries 
and  schools  wherever  they  were  admitted, 
thus  passing  on  to  less  cultivated  people 
the  torch  of  learning,  art  and  piety  that 
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had  been  so  freely  given  them  by  Patrick 
and  his  followers. 

The  Norman  conquest  of  England  .and 
Ireland  really  represented  the  invasion  of 
the  isles  by  the  military  power  of  the  Ro- 
manized Europeans  who  composed  Wil- 
liam's army.  It  was  another  movement  of 
the  European  frontier,  and  as  such  proved 
irresistible  to  both  English  and  Irish. 
Later  Columbus  carried  the  European  fron- 
tier across  the  Atlantic  to  America.  In 
less  than  four  hundred  years  from  the  time 
of  the  discovery  it  reached  the  North  Pa- 
cific. Since  that  lime  American  civiliza- 
tion has  been  reacting  upon  Europe  even 
as  Gaelic  civilization  acted  on  it  at  one 
hour  of  history  and  English  at  a  later.  The 
greatest  military  expression  of  this  reac- 
tion was  in  the  landing  in  Europe  during 
the  great  war  of  the  3,000,000  men  who 
composed  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces. 

The  seat  of  Southern  Irish  civilization 
was  in  Munster.  Its  holy  place  was  the 
Rock  of  Cashel,  which  is  still  covered  with 
beautiful  architectural  relics.  There  are 
other  centres  in  Munster,  such  as  Holycross 
and  Clonmacmoise.  which  are  even  today 
venerated  by  the  people  as  a  proof  that 
they  are  descended  from  a  noble  and  ar- 
tistic civilization. 

Tara  and  Its  Rulers 
Tara  was  a  cultural  centre  at  which  poets 
and  "  Brehons  "  gathered  for  the  triennial 
assembly  which  influenced  Ireland  not 
only  by  definite  legal  pronouncements  but 
through  the  introduction  of  new  modes  of 
learning.  Patrick  came  to  Tara  with  his 
message  and  was  well  received  by  poet, 
chief  and  King.  The  Christian  faith  and 
doctrine,  receiving  no  substantial  opposi- 
tion from  them,  was  all  the  more  readily 
accepted  by  the  people.  This  fact  presup- 
poses a  coherent  civilization  which,  if  not 
highly  centralized  politically,  was  capable 
of  being  readily  influenced  by  European 
ideas. 

At  Tara  the  foundations  of  the  main 
banqueting  hall  have  been  traced.  Ac- 
cording to  good  authority,  the  dimensions 
of  the  building  were  at  least  300  by  75 
feet  in  length  and  45  feet  in  height — rough- 
ly speaking,  the  dimensions  of  the  main 
reading  room  of  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary. The  assemblies  held  there  were 
regulated  by  a  strict  but  ancient  code.  The 


men  who  corresponded  to  our  modern  law- 
givers and  ligeslators  were  in  Erin  named 
"  Brehons."  These  were  professional  men 
who  devoted  their  whole  time  to  settling 
disputed  legal  points.  The  Brehon  law, 
which  prevailed  in  Ireland  down  to  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  elaborated  in  the 
most  minute  detail  by  these  authorities, 
who.  differed  from  our  Judges  in  one  es- 
sential point:  Thev  stated  the  law  and  as- 
sessed the  fine,  but^  did  not  pronounce  sen- 
tence. 1    .        . 

The  Ulster  civilization  had  its  centre  at 
Emania  (near  the  present  town  of  Navan, 
the  name  of  which  closely  corresponds  to 
the  pronunciation  of  ancient  Emania). 
Here  the  Red  Branch  Knights  trained. 
Here  were  planned  those  cattle  raids  upon 
Connaught  wbich  are  immortalized  in  old 
epics.  The  chief  of  Ulster  heroes  was 
Cuchulain,  and  the  earthwork  of  his  dun, 
or  fort  is  still  existent.  It  was  an  age 
when  great  and  little  chiefs  lived  inside 
walled  or  earthen  enclosures,  into  which 
the  cattle  were  driven  at  night.  To  such 
duns  all  retired  in  case  of  raid  or  siege. 

We  learn  from  the  old  epics  that  there 
was  a  strong  kingdom  in  Connaught,  in 
which  the  character  of  Meave,  the  warrior 
queen,  stands  out.  There  seems  to  have 
been  for  a  long  time  a  standing  quarrel 
between  Ulster  and  Connaught — a  quarrel 
which  still  interests  us  because  out  of  it 
have  come  some  famous  and  sprightly 
tales  of  love  and  battle.  The  Leinster 
Kings  were  for  a  long  time  humiliated  by 
the  necessity  of  paying  a  considerable  tax 
— "  the  Boruma  Tribute  " — which  became 
a    fruitful    source    of    bitterness    in    later 


times. 


Sinn  Fein  and  Old  Erin 


There  is  no  other  country  where  the  past 
is  so  interwoven  with  the  present.  One  of 
the  avowed  objects  of  the  creators  of  the 
Irish  Free  State  is  the  restoration  of  many 
old  Brehon  laws.  Ireland  still  possesses 
the  greatest  mass  of  ancient  writings  of 
any  nation  outside  of  the  classical  coun- 
tries. It  has  been  estimated  that  the  un- 
translated Celtic  literature  in  the  libraries 
and  museums  of  the  British  Islands  al6ne 
would  fll  1,200  octavo  volumes. 

One  of  the  greatest  contributions  of  Cel- 
tic civilization  to  Europe  was  the  ideal  of 
chivalry.    All  the  old  writings  concerning 
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Ireland  teach  that  the  Brehon  laws,  as  well 
as  the  customs  of  the  country,  gave  woman 
a  high  place  in  society  and  an  equality 
with  man  before  the  law.  In  prose  and 
poetry  the  men  of  Ireland  embodied  an 
ideal  of  romantic  love  that  has  influenced 
Europe  for  a  thousand  years.  Renan  said, 
speaking  of  the  Celts: 

No  other  human  tribe  has  carried  so  much 
mystery  into  love.  No  other  has  conceived  with 
more  delicacy  the  ideal  of  woman,  not  been 
more  dominated  by  her.  It  is  a  kind  of  in- 
toxication ,a  madness,  a  giddiness.  Read  the 
strange  mabinogi  of  Peredur,  or  its  French  imi- 
tation, Parceval  le  Gallois;  these  pages  are 
dewy,  so  to  say,  with  feminine  sentiment.  Woman 
appears  there  as  a  sort  of  vague  vision  inter- 
mediate between  men  and  the  supernatural  world. 
There  is  no  other  literature  annalogous  to  this. 
Compare  Guenevere  and  Iseult  with  those  Scan- 
dinavian furies  Gudrun  and  Chrumhilde,  and  you 
will  acknowledge  that  woman  as  chivalry  con- 
ceived her — that  ideal  of  sweetness  and  beauty 
set  up  as  the  supreme  object  of  life — is  a  crea- 
tion neither  classic  Christian  nor  Germanic,  but 
in  reality  Celtic, 

Paleolithic  man,  Neolithic  man,  Celt, 
Dane,  Norwegian,  Norman,  Saxon — all 
have  come  at  one  time  or  another  to  Ire- 
land, and  all  have  contributed  to  the  he- 
redity of  the  Irishman  or  to  the  institution 


Blarney  Castle,  County  Cork,  Ireland, 
a  picturesque  relic  of  medieval  Irish 
architectaire.  The  famous  Blarney 
stone,  whose  touch  is  productive  of 
honeyed  speech,  is  in  the  outer  wall 
of  the  castle  a  few  feet  above  the 
highest  window    on   the   right. 


of    modern    Ireland.       And    the    modern 
Irishman  is  aware  of  his  opportunities. 

There  lives  in  Dublin  one  of  the  mosl 
remarkable  men  of  our  times,  George  Rus- 
sell, sometimes  known  as  "  AE."  Through 
his  paper,  The  Irish  Homestead,  he 
reaches  the  millions  with  instructon  as 
to  dairying,  stock,  improved  machinery 
and  education.  Every  one  in  Ireland 
knows  about  him.  He  is  an  institution — a 
living  example  that  the  old  Gaelic  ideal  of 
the  Grand  Man  is  possible.  "  AE  "  is  an 
authority  on  poetry  and  pigs,  knows  the- 
osophy  and  tractors.  He  paints  pictures, 
but  also  lectures  to  hard-headed  farmers 
on  improved  butter.  The  nation  that  can 
evolve  and  support  such  a  leader  has  a 
noble  future.  Indeed,  the  Irish  Free  State 
needs  a  splendid  future  to  measure  up  to 
the  magnificence  of  its  geographic  oppor- 
tunity. 


ANCIENT  CARTHAGE  IN 
TODAY'S  SUNSHINE 

By  Matthew  Craig 

Interesting  glimpses  of  the  work  of  excavating  the  pi^oud  city  of 
HannihaVs  day,  which  has  been  a  buried  ruin  for  more  than  two 
thousand    years — Recent   discoveries    of   French   archaeologists 


Carthage,  the  capital  of  ancient  Phoenicia,  was 
destroyed  by  the  Romans  under  Scipio  Africanus 
in  146  B.  C,  at  the  close  of  the  Third  Punic 
War.  For  many  years  the  French  occupants  of 
this  portion  of  Northern  Africa  have  been  labor- 
ing to  dig  out  the  ruins  of  that  famous  ty,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Italians  at  Pompeii.  The 
earlier  work  was  done  by  the  White  Fathers, 
whose  monastery  is  at  present  the  only  habitation 
on  the  actual  site  of  Carthage,  but  the  French 
Government  is  now  taking  a  hand.  Within  twenty 
feet  of  the  surface  there  appear  to  be  distinct 
remains  of  three  cities  that  flourished  on  the 
same  spot  at  various  times  in  the  last  3,500  years. 
The  one  deepest  down  is  apparently  Egyptian. 
The  one  that  succeeded  Hannibal's  Carthage  was 
that  built  by  the  Caesars,  and  it  flourished  in  the 
first,  second  and  tTiird  centuries  A.  D.  It  was 
captured  by  Genseric  the  Vandal  in  439  and  given 
over  to  plunder.  Byzantine  succeeded  Vandal, 
and  then  came  the  Arab  conquerors  of  North 
Africa,  who  wiped  out  what  was  left  in  the  year 
698.  The  highly  educated  author  of  the  present 
account  of  the  excavations  is  the  owner  of  a 
flourishing  fruit  ranch  near  the  site  of  Carthage. 
At  his  request,  due  acknowledgment  is  h  -e  made 
for  data  and  supplementary  photographs  in  this 
article  to  M.  Ch.  Weber,  Director  of  La  Tunisie 
Illustree. — Editor. 


PRESIDENT  MILLERAND'S  recent 
tour  through  the  French  colonies  of 
North  Africa  has  directed  attention  to 
Tunisia  and  to  the  important  work  of  exca- 
vation now  being  pursued  by  the  French 
Administration  throughout  the  ancient  Pu- 
nic peninsula.  No  longer  does  the  mention 
of  Tunisia's  capital  bring  the  doubtful 
answer  frequently  met  ten  years,  ago: 
"Tunis?  Now,  wait  a  minute!  Why,  of 
course.  Somewhere  in  Italy,  isn't  it?  " 
Happily  we  are  become  more  world- 
informed  since  then,  and  the  Mauretanian 
States  now  hold  their  own  on  the  map  for 
the  rank  and  file  of  Americans. 

Of  the  numerous  excavations  now  in 
progress  in  Tunisia,  those  about  Carthage, 
the  ancient  Punic  capital,  are,  of  course, 
supreme.     Few  indeed  are  the  great  van- 


The  modern  Basilica  of  Carthage  seen 

through  the  cactus-grown  ruins  of  the 

ancient  cisterns  of  Malga 
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Reservoirs     of    the 
Valley     of     Hamll- 
ished      cities      of  car,       curious      old 

1  •  .  1  basins   still   in  per- 

history     whose  feet        preservation 

names     evoke    a  on    the    slopes    of 

more  tragic  spell  Sidi-bou-Said 

than  hers.     Nine- 
V  e  h  ,      Babylon, 

Pompeii,  the  buried  Maya  cities  of  Yuca- 
tan, had  their  epoch  and  have  passed. 
Carthage,  in  the  historic  anathema  which 
has  clung  to  her  through  the  centuries, 
would  seem  to  survive  by  her  annihilation: 
Delenda  est  Carthago.  Cato's  words  were 
fulfilled.  The  might  of  Rome  was  vindi- 
cated. Carthage  was  destroyed;  and  for 
hundreds  of  years  the  destruction  has  con- 
tinued. 

After  the  jealousy  and  fear  of  Rome 
came  the  cupidity,  vandalism  or  merely 
ignorance  of  successive  peoples  bent, 
seemingly,  upon  the  obliteration  of  even 
a  trace  of  the  fallen  city.  For  leagues 
about,  the  country  tias  been  enriched  by 
her  spoils.  In  the  gourbi  of  the  fellah  one 
sees  fragments  of  beautifully  carved  mar- 
ble columns  serving  as  pickets  for  cattle, 
their  capitals  serving  as  seats.  In  the 
country   houses   and   town   patios    of   rich 


natives  are  precious  mosaics,  statuary  and 
marble  pilasters  pillaged  from  the  ruins 
of  princely  Punic  dwellings.  And  it  is 
not  alone  the  Mauretanians  who  have  car- 
ried off  from  the  buried  treasure  rich 
overlays  of  onyx  and  prophyry,  marbles 
and  chiseled  capitals  for  their  houses  and 
mosques  at  Tunis  and  Kairouhan.  Europe 
came  to  share  in  the  spoils  of  the  great 
fallen  giant,  which  today  enrich  the  pal- 
aces and  cathedrals  of  some  of  its  cities, 
notably  at  Pisa  and  Florence. 

Yes;  delenda  est  Carthago.  The  hand  of 
the  barbarian  has  not  only  pillaged  but 
scattered  it,  and  its  torn  site  today,  after 
countless  years  of  this  rapacious  treasure- 
hunting,  is  like  a  scarred  battlefield  in  its 
desolation.  The  majestic  port  which  held 
the  shipping  of  the  world's  greatest  mart 
— trireme  and  gold-prowed  galley  and  a 
merchant  fleet  that  carried  beyond  the  Her- 
cules Pillars  as  far  as  the  Southern  Honi 
(Sierra  Leone)  and  even  to  Britain's  dis- 
tant coast  (see  the  Story  of  Carthage,  by 
Alfred  A.  Church,  M.  A.) — is  now  little 
more  than  a  great  lagoon  with  a  prodigal 
belt  of  sea-growth  replacing  its  ancient 
marble  quays — and  the  magic  of  its  Afri- 
can coloring,  the  evocation  of  its  imperish- 
able past.  Delenda  Carthago!  And  upon 
the  words  history  gradually  built  the  leg- 
end that  nothing  indeed  is  left  of  her  save 
the  name  of  a  people  who  made  Rome 
trouble;  and  later  the  eloquence  of  Tertul- 
lian,  the  halo  of  Augustine. 

But,  maktouh — it  is  written  otherwise. 
During  the  forty  years  of  her  protectorate, 
France,  by  her  initiative  and  zeal  in  bring- 
ing to  light  and  restoring  the  ancient  sites, 
has  disproved  and  effectually  destroyed 
the  legend.  In  1885,  however,  France 
faced  in  Tunisia  the  systematic  pillage  not 
only  of  its  ruins,  but  of  its  land  and  for- 
ests, its  plantations  of  olive  trees  and  an- 
cient system  of  irrigation,  glory  of  the  first 
Berbers.  Her  efforts  in  those  first  days 
were  necessarily  directed  to  the  immediate 
needs  of  colonizing  and  consolidating  the 
new  Regency,  and  archeoiogical  work  had 
to  wait. 

Thus  it  was  that  Pere  Delattre  was  al- 
most the  sole  explorer  to  pursue  the  work 
of  excavation  during  those  early  years  of 
the  occupation.  To  his  intrepid  efforts  we 
owe  the  imposing  Amphitheatre,  the  great 
basilica  at  Damous-el-Karita,  and  the  very 
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beautiful  Punic  tombs  which,  by  reason  of 
their  great  depth,  might  easily  have  re- 
mained untouched  until  now. 

Of  pagan  Carthage,  which  is  contempo- 
rary with  republican  Rome,  all  then  has 
remained  virtually  intact,  owing  to  the 
legend  already  cited.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  current  belief  that  everything 
valuable  was  long  since  gone  contributed 
lo  a  further  vandalism.  The  European 
settlers  found  in  the  loose  soil  about  Car- 
thage convenient  building  material  without 
the  expense  of  buying  it.  Remnants  of 
monuuients  and  ancient  walls  were  demol- 
ished on  the  spot  and  removed  for  flag- 
stones and  door-posts,  and  the  harm  was 
the  greater  since  it  destroyed  the  possi- 
bility of  knowing  their  height  and  direc- 
tion and  whether  they  formed  part  of  some 
group  or  concealed  some  statue  or  mosaic. 
Since  the  finder  of  these  latter  was  re- 
quired by  law  to  notify  the  Service  des 
Antiquites,  which  alone  had  authority  to 
remove  them,  it  was  easier  and  more  lucra- 
tive to  convert  the  "  find  "  into  building 
stones  or  to  dispose  of  it  clandestinely. 
Thus  interesting  groups  have  been  lost. 

FrAxNCe  Protects  the  Ruins 

If  certain  quarters  of  ancient  Carthage 
have  disappeared,  others,  however,  remain 
practically  untouched — and  not  the  least 
important.  In  the  brief  period  since  the 
V/orld  War  and  in  spite  of  her  crushing 
task  of  reparation,  France  has  shown  her- 
self conscient  of  her  world  responsibility 
as  guardian  of  the  Punic  ruins.  For  Car- 
thage is  not  the  property  alone  of  its  mod- 
ern inhabitants.  It  belongs  to  humanity. 
Its  ruins  are  the  record  of  one  of  the  most 
poignant  of  human  tragedies.  Protective 
laws  have  been  enacted  and  commissions 
established,  notably  by  the  former  Resi- 
dent General,  M.  Etienne  Flandrin,  who 
created  the  Commission  des  Monuments 
Historiques,  the  Service  des  Antiquites, 
which  includes  such  scientific  men  as 
Pere  Delattre,  Dr.  L.  Carton,  M.  Gauckler 
and  M.  Merlin,  its  present  Director.  Fi- 
nally there  is  the  Comite  des  Dames  Amies 
de  Carthage,  composed  of  prominent 
women  of  the  Regency,  whose  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  form  a  precious  auxiliary  in 
the  colossal  work  they  propose — none 
other  than  "  the  resuscitation  of  Carthage." 
And  their  pretentions  would   seem  to  be 


increasingly  justified  by  the  rich  results 
obtained  so  far. 

The  trolley  from  Tunis  to  Sidi-bou-Said 
passes  the  great  cut  (tranchee)  which  sep- 
arates at  Carthage  the  ruins  of  the  Theatre 
from  those  of  the  Fountain  of  the  Thou- 
sand Amphorae.  In  this  cut,  and  especially 
on  its  eastern  side,  one  comes  upon  loose 
rem£uns  of  walls  from  1  meter  to  1  meter 
50  in  height — the  mean  height  of  the 
houses  at  Timgad,  Dougga,  Pont-du-Fahs; 
an  altar,  a  socle  or  statue-base,  water  con- 
duits and  basin,  mosaics  still  upright,  and 
the  like.  Not  far  from  here  some  work- 
men, in  removing  a  mosaic  from  the  ruins 
of  a  villa,  found  beneath  it  the  first  steps 
of  a  stairway  which  led  down  into  a  cav- 
ern. The  back  of  the  cavern  was  closed 
by  a  wall.  Behind  the  wall  was  the  treas- 
ure of  a  temple  that  had  been  hidden  by 
the  pagan  priests.  In  this  lot  was  notably 
the  delicious  statue  of  Demeter,  which  is 
in  the  Bardo  Museum.  This  takes  us  back 
to  about  400  B.  C,  when  the  worship  of 
the  Greek  gods,  Demeter  and  Persephone, 
was  introduced  into  Carthage. 

In  a  depression  which  Pere  Delattre  in- 
dicated as  the  possible  site  of  the  ancient 
Odeon,  M.  Gauckler  directed  excavations 
which  reached  to  a  depth  of  7  or  8  meters. 
Here  he  found  the  admirable  statue  of 
Apollo  with  several  others  intact,  in  all  a 
score  of  marble  effigies,  and  nearly  one 
hundred  marble  capitals  delicately  carved. 
The  stage  has  the  wall  of  the  pulpitum 
almost  intact,  with  the  disposition  of  the 
back  wall  perfectly  recognizable.  There 
are  many  columns  of  different  colored 
marbles,  a  large  part  of  the  arches  that 
support  the  gradins,  and  several  of  these 
latter  in  white  marble  similar  to  the  paving 
of  the  orchestra.  The  reconstruction  of 
this  monument  should  be  simple,  since  the 
entire  plan  is  clearly  traceable.  The  wall 
of  the  pulpitum,  with  the  curious  custom- 
ary disposition  in  exedra,  the  passages,  the 
enigmatically  arranged  recesses,  which  are 
supposed  to  have  served  as  resonators  for 
the  chorus,  the  rare  marble  overlaying  por- 
tions of  the  ground,  numerous  shafts  of 
pillars — all  the  elements  are  here  for  an 
imposing  and  beautiful  restoration.  The 
cavea  of  the  Theatre  at  Timgad  was  in  no 
better  state  of  preservation. 

Among  the  ruins  discovered  by  Pere 
Delattre   are   a   charming   edifice   of  two 
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The  Amphitheatre  of  Carthage,  where 

Saint  Perpetua  and  Saint  Felicita  were 

martyred.    The    picture    gives    a    good 

general  view  of  the  excavations 


Stories  known  as  the  Prison  of  Saint  Per- 
petua and  a  fine  cupola  near  Damous-el- 
Karita,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  twelve 
granite  pillars  entirely  separated  by 
niches  and  admirably  preserved.  This 
tireless  explorer  found  also  another  im- 
portant basilica,  that  of  Saint  Cyprien, 
which  crowns  a  picturesque  ravine  facing 
the  sea. 

Near  to  the  site  of  the  Odeon,  Gauckler 
had  previously  come  upon  a  remarkable 
ensemble,  a  street  paved  and  lined  with 
columns  recalling  Pompeii,  and  it  led 
through  a  quarter  of  charming  villas.  The 
mosaics — with  all  else  that  was  found  here 
and  transported  to  the  Museum  at  Bardo — 
are  of  extreme  beauty;  shafts  of  delicate 
gray  marble  pillars  matching  the  walls  of 
the  atrium  and  other  chambers;  a  mosaic 
representing  a  variety  of  fishes  was  placed 
vertically  in  a  room  through  which  water 
flowed.  A  pretty  basilica  containing  mo- 
saics, a  baptistry  and  bases  of  marble  col- 
umns, broken,  but  bearing  a  handsome 
Greek  cross,  was  exhumed  by  M.  Gauck- 
ler in  the  heart  of  Carthage. 


M.  Merlin  is  the  discoverer  of  the  Isle 
of  the  Punic  Admiralty,  upon  which 
stood  the  palace  of  Hamilcar,  made  fa- 
mous by  Flaubert  in  his  "  Salammbo."  Its 
identity  is  established  by  inscriptions  in 
the  Phoenician  or  Punic  lettering  and  by 
the  triangular  sign  of  Tanit,  the  Cartha- 
ginian -Venus.  Of  several  extremely  large 
and  fine  columns  found  here  one  is  of  par- 
amount interest.  It  is  of  stone  recovered 
in  stucco  and  has  a  finely  cannelured  shaft 
and  handsome  Ionic  capital,  corresponding 
to  a  description  Appian  has  left  of  the 
palace;  so  that  incontestably  we  are  here 
in  the  presence  of  the  most  famous  monu- 
ment of  ancient  Carthage. 

An  interesting  group  of  ruins  is  that  of 
the  cisterns  of  Bordj-Djedid,  which  have 
been  restored  to  their  original  function  of 
supplying  water  to  the  peninsula.  A  visit 
to  these  deep  vaults,  half  lighted,  under 
which  amid  massive  pillars  spreads  a  vast 
subterranean  lake,  is  highly  impressive. 

A  word  about  the  fountain— :one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  ancient  units — called 
Fountain  of  the  Thousand  Amphorae  {La 
Fontaine  aux  Mille  Amphores) ,  discovered 
in  a  charming  site  overlooking  the  sea. by 
Dr.  L.  Carton.     Its  captation  basin,  which 
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is  filled  from  a  spring — the  first  to  Le 
found  at  Carthage — and  infiltration  gal- 
lery are  of  huge  stones  of  the  Punic  period. 
From  the  gallery  the  water  flows  betwee;i 
two  quays  of  cut  stone  through  a  perfectly 
preserved  vaulted  chamber  20  meters  long 
and  falls  into  a  massive  basin  vaulted  en 
berceau.  The  fagade  is  ornamented  by 
four  supported  pilasters.  At  a  few  steps 
from  the  fountain  is  the  most  colossal  of 
the  ruins,  a  wall  40  meters  thick  and  a 
dozen  meters  high,  which  formed  one  of 
the  angles  of  the  "  Wall  of  the  Carthagin- 
lan  bea. 

Since  this  discovery,  which  is  not  yet 
terminated,  that  of  the  exquisite  mosaic 
called  "  The  Lady  of  the  Fan  "  has  been 
made.  It  has  been  taken  to  the  Bardo 
Museum  to  be  repaired,  after  which  it  is 
to  be  restored  to  the  villa  where  it  was 
found,  beside  the  fountain  which  long  ago 
shed  upon  it  the  coolness  and  the  murmur 
of  its  waters. 

Further  Results  Promised 

Here  must  terminate  this  resume  of  the 
discoveries  which  have  been  completed  up 
to  now.  A  large  number  of  soundings  are 
being  actively  made  and  give  promise  of 
results  fully  equal  in  importance  to  those 
already  reached.  Such  is  the  great  mass 
of  the  Baths  of  Antoninus,  which  underlie 


Modern  Carthagre,  where  an  electrical 
railway,  telephone  lines  and  up-to-date 
villas  are  to  be  seen  near  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city.  The  photograph 
shows  the  Avenue  of  Palms  leading  to 
the  Plateau  of  Byrsa 


several  hills  on  the  sea,  and  where  sound- 
ings show  the  presence  of  mosaics,  col- 
umns, vaulted  halls,  small  altars,  a  fine 
Corinthian  capital  and  a  curious  piece  of 
sculpture  in  white  marble  of  a  nude  man 
under  the  walls  of  Carthage.  Half  freed 
also  is  a  circus  where  can  be  clearly  traced 
the  major  part  of  the  spirna  or  wall 
around  which  the  chariots  were  raced. 
Then  there  are  the  great  cisterns  of  Malga, 
today  a  poor  village,  the  refuge  of  the  last 
Carthaginians,  miserable  inheritors  of  so 
much  glory.  They  have  turned  the  im- 
mense open  vaults  into  stables  and  silos. 

It  would  be  too  long  to  give  here  a  list 
of  the  excavations,  which  constitute  in  all 
sixty-two  groups,  and  many  of  which  may 
yet  richly  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
glory  that  once  was  Carthage.  In  view 
not  only  of  the  activity  of  the  Administra- 
tion, ably  seconded  by  the  several  auxiliary 
services  before  cited,  and  of  the  important 
sums  appropriated  for  the  work,  but  also 
of  the  truly  grandiose  plans  already  de- 
veloped for  a  unified  setting,  we  may  con- 
fidently expect  that  it  will  not  be   long 
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before  Carthage  takes  its  place  with  other 
great  archaeological  world  centres.  If  the 
ruins  cannot,  from  the  wide  area  which 
they  cover,  constitute  a  complete  and 
homogeneous  ensemble,  as  at  Pompeii  or 
Timgad,  they  will  possess  other  and  com- 
pensating qualities,  an  incomparable 
beauty  of  setting  in  the  flaming  African 
background  of  their  origin,  extreme  rich- 
ness of  ornamentation  and  unrivaled 
greatness  of  historic  evocation. 

Those  who  have  known  the  Tunisia  of 
the  past  few  decades,  who  have  followed 
her  emergence  under  the  pliable  French 
rule  and  are  familiar  with  her  problems 
and  struggles,  see  in  her  amazing  response 
to  the  present  impetus  given  her  develop- 
ment the  assurance  of  a  great  future.  With 
her  accessibility — for  Tunis  is  nearer  to 
Marseilles  than  either  Algiers  or  Tangier 


— her  unexampled  climate,  her  native  pop- 
ulation, the  most  tractable  and  advanced 
of  any  in  North  Africa,  and  her  cultivated 
French  life,  which  promises  to  make  of 
Tunis  a  southern  replica  of  Paris,  she  is 
already  marked  out  as  a  future  Winter 
resort,  perhaps  the  coming  playground  of 
a  fagged  and  migrant  America. 

And,  while  even  an  optimist  writer  must 
concede  that  some  time  may  have  to  elapse 
before  Tunisia  can  vie  in  public  favor  with 
Palm  Beach  or  Santa  Barbara  or  Barbados, 
it  is  not  a  wild  forecast  that  accords  to  the 
convenient  Tunisian  shores,  where  living  is 
reasonably  low  priced  as  well  as  abundant, 
an  increasing  lure  for  the  true  sun-hunter, 
the  quester  of  mental  change  as  of  fresH- 
ened  outlook,  be  he  owner  of  yachts  or 
hobo  on  tin  wheels,  who  feels  very  prop- 
erly that  the  world  is  his  sun-parlor. 


Sketch  map  show- 
ing the  location  of 
Carthage  with  re- 
lation to  Rome, 
Marseilles  and  Gib- 
raltar 


AIDING  DISABLED  SERVICE  MEN 


A  CCORDING  to  the  periodical  publica- 
l\  tion  of  the  International  Labor  Of- 
"^  fice,  entitled  "  Information  on  Ques- 
tions Concerning  Disabled  Men,"  France 
spent  on  the  retaining  of  disabled  soldiers 
during  the  year  1919,  13,591,550.98  francs, 
and  during  the  year  1921,  18,627,291.54 
francs.  During  the  fiscal  year  1921  the 
United  States  spent  $102,400,396,  and  dur- 
ing the  first  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1922,  the  United  States 
spent  $116,050,866.  On  July  1,  1921, 
France  had  46  retraining  centres  in  op- 
eration subsidized  by  the  National  Office 


for  the  Disabled,  and  these  centres  were 
being  attended  by  a  total  of  but  3,081.  On 
April  25,  1922,  Great  Britain  had  21,966 
men  in  training  and  28,772  awaiting 
training. 

On  April  1,  1922,  the  United  States 
had  108,200  disabled  men  in  training,  96,- 
953  of  which  were  receiving  a  subsistence 
allowance.  There  have  been  537,621  ap- 
plications in  this  country  for  retraining,  of 
which  303,911  have  been  declared  a^Imissi- 
ble  and  71,209  are  still  under  considera- 
tion. The  number  of  disabled  men  accept- 
ed for  training  is  145,499. 


THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  RUSSIA 

By  Arnold  Margolin* 

A  discussion  of  the  right  of  minority  peoples  in  Russia  to  enjoy 
autonomy  while  entering  into  a  scheme  of  national  federation — 
Separatism  and  Imperialism  a  manifestation  of  slave  psychology 


I  IMPERIALISM,  or  Federation— which  of 
these  two  political  principles  will  win 
in  the  reorganization  of  the  vast  chaotic 
realm  now  known  as  Russia?  By  every 
legitimate  right  and  on  the  basis  of  every 
historical  precedent,  the  federative  prin- 
ciple should  he  the  victor.  But  before  that 
victory  comes,  the  fallacy  of  the  old  im- 
perialistic principle  must  be  exposed  even 
when  supported  by  spokesmen  for  the  very 
people  who  have  suffered  from  it  most,  and 
who,  in  full  accord  with  slave  psychology, 
have  taken  from  the  enslavers  the  policies 
of  which  they  themselves  have  been  the 
victims  and  applied  these  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  their  own  newly  acquired  national- 
istic aspirations. 

The  developments  of  the  federative  prin- 
ciple in  Russia,  before  the  war  and  the 
revolution,  was  bound  and  hampered  at 
every  turn.  The  younger  generation  of 
university  students  and  youths  of  that 
class  spent  all  their  intellectual  energies 
en  devising  new  principles  and  measures 
for  the  erection  of  the  future  Socialistic 
State.  The  mature  generation  was  equally 
absorbed  in  the  theories  of  Marx  and  other 
apostles  of  the  future.  The  best  represen- 
tatives of  the  Russian  intelligentsia  de- 
voted all  their  efforts  to  the  task  of  free- 
ing the  serfs  from  their  economic  slavery. 
Very  few,  however,  gave  any  thought  to 
the  national  oppression  in  which  lived  all 
the  peoples  of  Russia,  with  the  sole  excep- 
tion of  the  dominant  nationality,  viz.,  the 
Great  Russians.  And  yet  the  people  of 
Great  Russia  comprised  before  the  war 
less  than  one-half  (a  little  over  40  per 
cent.)  of  the  total  population  of  the  Great 
Russian  Empire.  This  dominance  of  one 
people  over  another,  and  of  one  language 
over  many  other  national  tongues,  created 
a  privileged  position  which  has  been  per- 


petuated throughout  the  troubled  period  of 
the  World  War,  the  revolution  and  the  rise 
of  Bolshevist  power. 

The  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which 
brought  undying  fame  to  the  French  peo- 
ple, established  the  equality  of  civil  and 
human  rights  of  separate  persons  in  the 
limits  of  any  given  State.  Peoples,  how- 
ever, are  also  composed  of  separate  indi- 
viduals, yet  the  equality  of  the  rights  of 
peoples  remains  unrealized;  and  the  Four- 
teen Points  of  Wilson,  that  great  declara- 
tion of  the  twentieth  century  of  the  rights 
of  peoples,  have  not  penetrated  the  con- 
sciousness of  even  the  most  cultured  and 
educated  men  of  our  day.  Paul  Miliukov, 
the  well-known  Russian  statesman,  insisted 
on  taking  from  the  Turks  their  capital, 
Constantinople,  which  was  in  language 
and  population  foreign  to  Russia,  but  he 
refused  to  concede  to  the  Finns  their  own 
Finland.  Russian  statesmen  approved  the 
separation  of  the  Czechs  from  German 
Austria,  but  they  could  not  imagine  the 
separation  from  Russia  of  Esthonia  and 
Georgia  (Grusia),  to  say  nothing  of  the 
related  Slavic  Ukraine. 

Meanwhile,  the  events  of  the  past  do  not 
speak  in  favor  of  the  wardship  which 
Great  Russia  has  assumed  over  the  other 
parts  of  Russia.  Stankevich,  the  author 
of  a  recent  book,  "  The  Fates  of  the  Peo- 
ples of  Russia,"  cites  the  well-known  fact 
that  in   1828  there  were  more  schools  in 


*  Mr.  Margolin  has  been  in  close  touch  with 
the  Ukrainian  national  movement  since  the  sec- 
ond Russian  revolution  of  1917.  Under  the  Cen- 
tral Rada  and  under  the  Government  of  Hetman 
Skoropadsky,  he  was  judge  of  the  Ukrainian 
Supreme  Court.  During  the  period  of  the  Di- 
rectorate, Mr.  Margolin  was  for  some  time  As- 
sistant Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  In  the 
Spring  of  1919  he  accompanied  the  Ukrainian 
Delegation  to  Paris.  In  1920  he  was  head  of  the 
Ukrainian  diplomatic  mission  to  Great  Britain. 
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Poland  in  proportion  to  the  population 
than  in  1900.  Literacy  is,  of  course,  most 
easily  acquired  in  the  mother  tongue. 
This  accounts  for  the  results  regarding 
literacy  in  the  provinces  which  are  cited 
by  Stankevich,  and  which  indicate  that  in 
those  localities  where  the  population  suc- 
ceeded in  organizing  a  local  extra-legal 
school  with  instruction  in  the  local  lan- 
guage, the  relative  percentage  of  literacy 
stands  high.  On  the  other  hand,  wher- 
ever the  population  was  satisfied  with 
the  Government  schools,  the  number  of 
literates  is  very  low.  In  the  Baltic  prov- 
inces, where  the  influence  of  the  cultured 
West  was  powerful,  literacy  flourished. 
In  Ukraine,  on  the  other  hand,  where  it 
was  forbidden  for  many  years  to  print 
books,  including  even  the  Bible,  in  the 
Ukrainian  language,  the  people  remained 
ignorant  and  illiterate. 

The  old  rulers  of  Russia  did  not  under- 
stand that  the  edifice  of  the  State  can  re- 
main solid  only  if  it  rests  on  a  firm 
foundation.  Instead  of  deriving  the  power 
of  the  Russian  State  from  its  roots,  the 
deep  lying  roots  of  its  many  peoples,  they 
systematically  attempted  to  reduce  the  his- 
torical and  national  lives  of  these  people 
to  one  common  administrative  denomi- 
nator, to  a  unity  imposed  from  above. 

Even  at  the  present  time,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  lessons  of  the  past,  the  Russian 
intelligentsia  does  not  fully  realize  the 
necessity  not  only  to  proclaim,  but  to  ex- 
tend complete  equality  of  rights  to  all 
national  elements,  whether  Great  Rus- 
sians, Ukrainians,  Latvians  or  other  ethnic 
groups.  This  applies  not  only  to  political 
organization,  but  also  to  culture  and  lan- 
guage. When  a  member  of  the  Russian 
intelligentsia  speaks  of  the  advantages  of 
the  Russian  language,  which  is  admittedly 
richer  and  more  highly  developed  than 
other  national  tongues  spoken  in  Russia, 
one  is  reminded  of  the  landowner  who 
tries  to  demonstrate  the  advantages  of 
large  ownership  over  ownership  on  a 
small  scale.  In  their  way,  both  are 
right.  Language,  as  well  as  one  or  an- 
other form  of  land  ownership,  develops 
in  Tatio  with  favorable  conditions.  The 
Bulgarians  and  the  Serbians,  whose  lan- 
guages were  once  characterized  as  crude 
peasant  languages,  developed,  not  so  long 
after  their  liberation  from  Turkish  bond- 


age, a  scientific  and  legal  terminology  in 
their  own  languages.  In  Denmark  small 
land  ownership  brings  better  returns  per 
acre  than  large  ownership. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  vaguely 
and  erroneously  the  concepts  of  autonomy 
and  federation  have  been  understood  by 
the  Russian  intelligentsia  and  the  Russian 
political  parties.  Autonomy  was  for  some 
reason  regarded  as  inferior  to  federation. 
But  the  concept  of  autonomy  is  nothing 
fixed  and  definite,  for  autonomy  can  be 
very  different  in  its  scope  and  content. 
It  may  be  slight  as  well  as  all-embracing. 
The  whole  confusion  in  concepts  involved 
in  the  subordination  of  autonomy  to  fed- 
erations was  due  to  the  fact  that  though 
even  the  most  conscious  and  enlightened 
representatives  of  the  Russian  intelligentsia 
wanted  to  grant  autonomy,  they  regarded 
it  distinctly  as  a  concession,  and  wished  to 
limit  it  to  very  slight  proportions.  Such 
a  form  of  autonomy  would  have  been 
something  smaller  than  that  independence 
of  the  separate  States  which  exists  in  real 
federative  States,  where  the  populations  of 
each  State  stand  for  their  own  rights. 

Federation,  however,  is  not  a  concept 
opposed  to  autonomy.  It  represents  but  a 
form  of  voluntary  combination  of  autono- 
mous States  on  the  basis  of  their  com- 
mon interests,  marked  by  an  agreement 
reinforced  by  a  treaty.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  the  essence,  the  kernel  of  the  rights 
of  the  population  residing  in  each  locality 
and  State.  English  terminology  under- 
stands by  autonomy  a  complete  adminis- 
trative independence,  which  applies  also  to 
a  truly  federative  State,  where  the  separate 
component  parts  independently  conclude  a 
treaty  of  unification  with  each  other,  as 
equal  with  equal. 

In  order  to  test  the  genuineness  of  the 
federalistic  tendencies  of  some  Russians  in 
Paris  I  once  proposed  to  one  of  them  to 
have  the  name  "  Russia  "  eliminated  and 
to  designate  the  future  federated  State  pro- 
jected by  them  as  "  The  United  States  of 
Eastern  Europe."  The  very  possibility  of 
such  a  thought  seemed  to  offend  and  shock 
him.  Our  conversation  took  place  in  the 
Summer  of  1919,  after  the  disruption  of 
the  Russian  Empire,  and  my  companion, 
a  most  intelligent  and  talented  represen- 
tative of  the  intelligentsia,  was  a  sincere 
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advocate  of  the  acceptance  of  a  federative 
principle  as  the  foundation  of  the  future 
Russian  Empire. 

Of  all  the  books  recently  written  on  the 
national  question  in  its  relation  to  federa- 
tion by  the  members  of  the  intelligentsia 
I  have  encountered  but  one  distinguished 
by  a  deep  and  thoughtful  penetration  of 
these  problems  under  present  conditions 
and  by  a  clear  exposition  of  the  author's 
attitude.  The  book  is  the  one  already  re- 
ferred to,  Stankevich's  "  The  Fates  of  the 
Peoples  of  Russia."  In  a  striking  yet  con- 
cise form  the  author  presents  the  most 
characteristic  traits  of  White  Russia, 
the  Ukraine,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia, 
Trans-Caucasia,  Finland  and  Poland.  A 
separate  chapter  is  devoted  to  each  of 
these  countries.  Although  educated  on  the 
background  of  Russian  culture,  and  deeply 
responsive  to  it,  Stankevich  approaches 
all  of  these  peoples,  their  languages,  be- 
liefs and  customs  with  an  unusual  warmth 
and  sympathy.  The  whole  book  sounds 
like  a  hymn  to  the  equality  of  all  peoples. 
The  author  passionately  desires  to  substi- 
tute for  the  disrupted  Russia  an  equally 
large  and  powerful  federative  State,  and 
he  is  concerned  with  the  ways  and  means 
toward  the  realization  of  this  ideal.  In 
the  final  chapter  of  his  book,  Stankevich 
rightly  notes  that  the  ideal  can  be  achieved 
only  on  the  basis  of  a  new  common  agree- 
ment between  the  peoples.  "  The  present 
problem,"  he  writes,  "  is  not  to  create 
multiplicity  out  of  oneness,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  create  oneness  out  of  multi- 
plicity "  (P.  347)  :  "  Russia  can  be  erected 
only  from  the  bottom.  Not  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  small  peoples,  but  the 
leveling  Russian  nationalism  which  dis- 
regards the  problems  of  life  is  at  present 
the  destructive  idea  *  *  *"  (ibid). 
"  Why  does  not  little  Finland  demand 
Petrograd  as  a  guarantee  against  Russian 
aggression,  when  Great  Russia,  as  a  guar- 
antee against  possible  danger  on  the  part 
of  Finland,  demands  the  whole  of  Fin- 
land? *  *  *  "  (P.  348).  "It  would 
be  an  original  theory  to  declare  that  the 
presence  of  a  good  harbor  on  the  territory 
of  a  certain  people  does  not  give  it  any 
advantage,  but,  on  the  contrary,  dooms  it 
to  slavery  at  the  hand  of  another  people  " 
(P.  350). 


Stankevich  insists  that  centralization 
has  led  to  the  downfall  of  Russia,  and 
appeals  to  the  feeling  of  historic  justice 
and  the  mutual  benefit  of  federation  to 
the  peoples  who  have  declared  themselves 
independent.  He  finds  that  they,  and  they 
alone,  the  very  peoples  of  the  former 
Russian  Empire,  must  in  the  future  build 
a  federated  State  on  the  foundation  of  a 
common  agreement.  "  The  best  and  only 
guarantee  against  Russia,"  says  he,  ad- 
dressing these  peoples,  "  is  for  you  to 
build  it  *  *  *  "  (P.  370).  "  The  com- 
plete liberation  of  peoples  and  even  their 
temporary  administrative  and  legal  sep- 
arateness  correspond  much  better  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times  than  their  renewed  en- 
slavement "  (P.  354). 

The  noble  federalism  of  Stankevich  is 
not  by  any  means  inspired  by  military  con- 
siderations. He  is  an  opponent  of  war, 
having  himself  but  recently  gone  through 
it,  and  advocates  universal  disarmament. 
But  his  motives  are  economic  and  cultural, 
and  he  rightly  indicates  that  "  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  entire  world  proceeds  in  the 
direction  of  great  groupings  of  peoples " 
(P.  365). 

But  much  time  will  pass  before  these 
healthy  and  just  thoughts  will  penetrate 
the  consciousness  of  the  thin  layer  of  in- 
tellectuals who  have  survived  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Russian  intelligentsia.  But  it 
will  take  equally  long  before  it  can  be 
made  clear  to  the  peoples  who  have 
awakened  from  national  sleep  and  who 
are  now  seeking  their  national  and  polit- 
ical self-determination  what  the  true  re- 
lations are  between  the  problem  of  na- 
tionality and  the  system  of  State  building. 
.  I  have,  for  instance,  encountered  Ukrai- 
nian chauvinists  who  could  not  under- 
stand the  necessity  of  the  inner  organi- 
zation of  the  Ukraine  on  a  federative  basis 
in  view  of  her  large  proportions  and  her 
forty  million  population.  Not  unlike  the 
Russian  centralists,  they  spoke  of  a  uni- 
fied and  centralized  Ukraine.  My  refer- 
ence to  the  little  Switzerland,  built  on 
strict  federative  principles,  did  not  con- 
vince them.  There  were  some  among  them 
(although  these  were  but  exceptions)  who 
dreamed  already  of  the  extension  of  the 
boundaries  of  Ukraine  to  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  even  to  Turkey  and  Constantinople,  as 
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future  colonies  of  the  Ukraine.  All  such 
dreams  are  but  the  heritage  of  Russian 
imperialism,  in  the  spirit  of  which  these 
men  were  educated. 

Involuntarily  one  thinks  of  the  legend 
of  Moses  who  led  the  Jewish  people  out 
of  Egypt,  and  for  forty  years  led  them 
about  the  desert  until  he  brought  them  to 
the  promised  land.  Forty  years  had  to 
elapse  before  the  old  generation  had  dis- 
appeared,   which    had    imbibed    into    its 


very  flesh  and  blood  the  psychology  of 
Egyptian  slavery.  The  slave  almost  always 
borrows  the  customs,  habits  and  opinions 
of  his  master.  He  may  hate  him,  but  he 
imitates  him.  Is  it  possible  that  forty  years 
will  again  be  required  for  the  disappear- 
ance of  slave  psychology  in  Russia?  One 
longs  to  hope  and  to  believe  that  the 
future  peaceful  co-operation  of  her  lib- 
erated   peoples    will    be    realized    much 


sooner. 


GREECE   AND   THE   NEAR  EAST 

By  Adamantios  Th.  Polyzoides 

Editor   of   Atlantis,    Greek   Daily 


THE  world  was  startled  to  read  in  the 
newspapers  on  Aug.  1  that  the  Greek 
Army  was  moving  against  Constanti- 
nople, that  allied  troops  were  advancing 
to  counter-attack,  and  that  the  whole  Near 
East  would  be  on  fire  before  long.  The 
fact  that  the  date  was  the  eighth  anniver- 
sary of  the  World  War  was  in  itself 
enough  to  create  a  stir  and  arouse  hardly 
slumbering  memories.  Yet  nothing  hap- 
pened, because  Greece,  whose  army  was 
advancing  toward  Constantinople,  was 
careful  before  undertaking  that  move,  not 
only  to  notify  the  Allies,  but  even  to  ask 
for  their  permission.  This  was  refused 
on  the  ground  that  such  a  move  would 
create  international  complications. 

Greece  is  not  a  trouble-maker  in  the 
East.  Her  object  there  has  always  been 
one  of  peace,  order  and  progress,  and  this 
program  of  hers  is  nowhere  better  illus- 
trated than  in  that  large  area  of  Asia 
Minor  which  is  held  by  Greek  troops. 

A  country  looking  for  trouble  would 
hardly  ask  the  Allies  for  permission  to  en- 
ter Constantinople,  to  which  city  King 
Constantine  and  the  Hellenic  nation  have 
a  better  claim  than  either  the  Turks  or  the 
Allies.  To  take  the  military  standpoint 
alone,  the  80,000  Greek  troops  holding 
all  the  European  key  positions  to  Con- 
stantinople could  never  be  seriously  op- 
posed by  the  8,000  Allies  who  form  the 
international  garrison  of  the  Sultan's  cap- 
ital, while  the  200,000  men  who  make  up 
the  bulk  of  the  Greek  army  in  Asia  Minor 
would  always  be  in  a  position  to  impose 
that  army's  will  on  the  Nationalist  Turks 


of  Mustapha  Kemal.  The  fact  alone  that 
since  the  battle  of  Angora  the  Greek  Army 
has  been  the  absolute  master  in  Asia 
Minor — that  Kemal  has  not  made  even  the 
slightest  attempt  to  approach  the  vital  rail- 
road from  Eski-Shehr  to  Afiun-Karahis- 
sar — is  the  best  proof  of  the  Turkish  weak- 
ness on  that  whole  front.  Had  Greece 
been  inclined  to  take  Constantinople  by 
military  action  alone,  there  would  not  have 
been  the  slightest  doubt  of  her  success. 

Such  a  plan,  however,  would  involve 
serious  complications  and  ominous  risks. 
For  instance,  one  would  have  to  reckon 
with  the  possibility  of  allied  naval  action, 
which  would  expose  Constantinople  to  the 
dangers  of  death  and  destruction,  to  say 
nothing  of  what  the  Greek  Army  would 
have  done  in  such  a  case.  Then,  there 
was  the  danger  of  serious  disagreements 
among  the  Allies  themselves  on  any  course 
of  policy  regarding  Constantinople,  while 
the  prospect  of  a  desperate  Russian  inter- 
vention from  the  north  would  be  lurking 
in  the  background,  with  all  that  such  an 
eventuality  would  entail.  To  say  that 
Greece's  military  occupation  of  Constanti- 
nople would  most  likely  provoke  a  new 
world  war  is  perhaps  too  much;  such  a 
result,  however,  is  not  beyond  the  range 
of  possibility. 

Greece,  within  sight  of  her  goal  of  five 
centuries  and  fully  able  to  reach  it,  has 
made  one  of  the  greatest  sacrifices  in  her 
history,  and  King  Constantine,  whose 
armies  were  ready  and  eager  to  take  Con- 
stantinople, rendered  a  supreme  service  to 
the  cause  of  European  peace  when  he  or- 
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dered  his  troops  to  bow  to  the  will  of  the 
Allies. 

If  the  Greek  desire  for  peace  in  the 
Near  East  required  further  proof,  this  is 
amply  furnished  by  the  recent  act  of  the 
Greek  Government  granting  full  autonomy 
to  Asia  Minor.  With- 
out reviewing  all  the 
events  since  the  occu- 
pation of  Smyrna 
with  allied  sanction 
in  1919,  it  may  suf- 
fice here,  in  order  to 
make  clear  the  mean- 
ing of  this  latest 
Greek  move,  to  trace 
briefly  the  chief  steps 
which  led  to  the  pres- 
ent situation.  After 
the  Nationalist  Turks 
rose  in  rebellion 
against  the  Sevres 
Treaty,  which  was 
signed  (August, 
1920)  but  never  rati- 
fied, the  Allies  ac- 
cepted the  offer  of 
M.  Yenizelos  to  im- 
pose the  treaty  by 
force  of  arms.  After 
winning  more  terri- 
tory than  that  ac- 
corded Greece  by  the 
Sevres  Treaty,  the 
Greek  armies,  for 
lack  of  reinforce- 
ments, could  do  no 
more      than      hold 

Smyrna  and  Broussa  (Fall  of  1920), 
while  Mustapha  Kemal  held  the  appar- 
ently impregnable  line  of  Eski-Shehr-Kar- 
ahissar.  Then  came  the  new  Greek  elec- 
tions and  the  return  of  King  Constantine 
(Dec.  19.  1920).  The  war  was  renewed 
with  vigor;  a  great  Greek  drive  on  Eski- 
Shehr  occurred  in  March,  1921,  and  when 
this  failed,  through  Mustapha  Kemal's 
transfer  of  troops  from  Cilicia  following 
the  treaty  with  France,  a  new  drive  took 
place  in  July,  1921,  as  a  result  of  which 
the  Eski-Shehr-Afiun-Karahissar  line  was 
taken  by  storm.  This  capture  of  the  rail- 
road was  followed  in  August  by  the  fa- 
mous Angora  battle,  in  which  the  Greeks, 
after  heavy  losses  on  both  sides  and  after 
reaching  a  point  only  fifty  miles  west  of 
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PETROS   PROTOPAPADAKIS 

The  new  Premier  of  Greece,  whose  proposed 

solution     of    the    Asia    Minor    problem    lias 

startled  the   Allies. 


Angora,  withdrew  to  avoid  further  slaugh- 
ter and  occupied  the  positions  they  now 
hold.     Mustapha  Kemal,  after  attempting 
once  or  twice  to  regain  his  old  positions, 
found  the  task  so  costly  that  he  ceased  at- 
tacks on  the  Greek  Army  barring  his  way. 
The  result  of  these 
various  campaigns,  it 
should  now  be  noted, 
was      largely      terri- 
torial.  To  begin  with, 
the  Treaty  of  Sevres 
allowed  Greece  a  ter- 
ritory of  only  16,000 
square   kilometers. 
The   Greek  Army  to- 
day   holds    a     much 
larger    territory,     its 
width     alone     being 
116    kilometers.      In 
the  Asia  Minor  zone, 
as     defined     in     the 
Sevres     Treaty,     the 
population   amounted 
to  less  than  a  million 
people ;      at     present 
Greece      rules      over 
3,000,000    people. 
This    does    not    spell 
a     Turkish     victory. 
More    than    that,    in 
the  territory  occupied 
and   administered   by 
Greece,  not  only  per- 
fect order  exists,  but 
a    general    economic, 
agricultural    and    so- 
cial    development    is 
well  under  way,  in  full  contrast  with  the 
reign   of  terror  and   massacre   and  incen- 
diarism as  exemplified  in  the   domain   of 
Mustapha  Kemal. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  a  serious  ef- 
fort was  made  in  the  last  two  years  to  neu- 
tralize these  accomplishments  of  the  Greek 
Nation  by  turning  this  whole  territory  over 
to  the  defeated  Turks.  It  was  with  this 
aim  that  French  policy  left  no  stone 
unturned  in  its  effort  to  force  the 
Greeks  to  evacuate  Asia  Minor.  Since 
March,  1921,  a  number  of  allied  confer- 
ences have  taken  place,  with  the  object  of 
settling  the  Asia  Minor  question  according 
to  the  French  formula,  but  the  question 
has  been  brought  no  nearer  a  solution. 
The  Allies  proposed  early  in  April,  1922, 
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an  armistice  between  the  Greeks  and 
the  Turks;  but  Mustapha  Kemal  rejected 
it,  because  he  wanted  the  evacuation  of 
Asia  Minor  by  the  Greeks  as  a  prelimi- 
nary, a  condition  which  neither  Greece 
nor  the  Allies  accepted.  Again,  after  nu- 
merous complaints  against  the  treatment 
meted  out  by  the  Turks  to  the  Greek  Chris- 
tian populations  of  Anatolia,  the  allied 
powers  reached  a  decision  to  send  a  special 
commission  into  Anatolia  to  examine  those 
charges.  Mustapha  Kemal  again  objected, 
with  the  result  that  this  decision  may 
eventually  be  frustrated. 

It  was  under  all  these  circumstances 
that  Greece  decided  to  declare  the  whole 
of  Western  Asia  Minor  an  autonomous 
political  entity,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Greek  Army  and  under  the  guarantee  of 
the  League  of  Nations. 

Autonomy  Justified 

Greece  cannot  justly  be  called  imperial- 
istic on  account  of  this  act,  for  she  dis- 
claims the  annexation  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
is  satisfied  with  its  autonomy.  The  Treaty 
of  Sevres  not  being  ratified,  and  the 
chances  of  its  ratification  becoming  daily 
more  remote,  Greece  cannot  be  blamed  for 
pursuing  in  Greek  Asia  Minor  the  same 
policy  that  Great  Britain  is  applying  in 
non-British  Palestine  and  France  in 
non-French  Syria.  If  they  are  right, 
Greece  is  right.  If  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
give  Syria  self-government  under  the  pro- 


tection of  France,  it  must  be  equally  good 
to  give  Asia  Minor  autonomy  under  the 
protection  of  Greece. 

Going  further  into  the  plan  of  granting 
self-government  to  Asia  Minor,  we  see 
that  it  is  the  complete  elimination  of  Ke- 
malist  Turkey  as  a  military  factor  that  has 
made  the  autonomy  of  a  large  area  of  that 
country  possible.  Judging  from  what  has 
happened  in  the  recent  past,  we  cannot  say 
that  the  autonomy  of  the  Smyrna  region, 
as  stated  in  the  Sevres  Treaty,  would  be 
a  success  if  Kemal  had  been  allowed  to 
be  the  master  of  the  situation  fifty  miles 
from  Smyrna. 

We  may  reasonably  expect  that  the  Al- 
lies will  eventually  recognize  the  new 
state  of  things  in  Asia  Minor,  and  that 
they  will  try  to  bring  about  a  solution  in 
the  Near  Eastern  question  on  the  basis 
of  accomplished  fact,  viz.: 

1.  Constantinople  and  the  Straits  will  remain 
under  international  control,  subject  to  a  regime 
to  be  perfected  in  some  allied  conference  in 
the   near   future. 

2.  Western  Asia  Minor  will  become  a  self- 
governing  political  and  economic  unit,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Greek  Army  and  the  su- 
pervision of  the  League  of  Nations. 

3.  Angora  will  remain  the  capital  of  Na- 
ticnalist  Turkey. 

Such  a  solution  of  the  Eastern  question 
is  possible,  because  it  already  exists,  need- 
ing only  the  official  sanction  of  the  Al- 
lies. And  this  solution  will  finally  impose 
itself,  because  there  is  no  other  at  present 
available. 


THE  COCAINE  HABIT  IN  FRANCE 


"C^RENCH  medical  opinion  is  seriously 
-^  alarmed  at  the  spread  of  the  cocaine 
habit  in  France.  The  drug  has  entirely 
ousted  morphine,  and  its  devotees  and  ven- 
dors can  easily  escape  detection.  The 
agents  seldom  carry  the  cocaine  on  their 
persons,  but  are  followed  by  others  who 
distribute  it,  and  who  receive  a  commis- 
sion amounting  to  fifty  or  sixty  francs  a 
night.  There  has  actually  been  established 
a  cocaine  exchange  in  Paris,  and  lately  tKe 
price  has  rapidly  advanced.  The  drug  can 
be  purchased  for  about  1,300  francs  a 
kilogram  and  is  sold  for  about  25 
francs  a  gram,  yielding  a  profit  of  more 


than  20,000  francs  (normally  $4,000)  a 
kilogram.  The  doctors  recommend  (1)  the 
expulsion  for  at  least  five  years  of  all  con- 
victed traffickers  in  cocaine  and  of  all  who 
are  proved  guilty  of  aiding  others  to  ob- 
tain it;  (2)  the  increase  of  penalties  to 
from  five  to  ten  years'  imprisonment;  (3) 
the  compulsory  closing  of  establishments 
in  which  it  has  been  proved  that  the  traffic 
has  been  carried  on;  (4)  special  surveil- 
lance in  the  Custom  Houses  on  the  frontier 
and  in  the  provinces;  (5)  the  creation  of 
an  international  commission  to  enforce  the 
application  of  an  international  law;  (6) 
police  action  throughout  France. 


THE  CLAIMS  OF  GREECE  TO  THRACE 


By  Nicholas  C,  Culolias 


To  the  Editor  of  Current  History: 

I  ASK  your  indulgence  to  correct  a  num- 
ber of  misstatements  in  the  study  of 
Constantine  Stephanove,  professor  of 
Sofia  and  chief  of  the  Bulgarian  propa- 
ganda in  Switzerland  during  the  great  war, 
which  appeared  in  your  July  issue.  Pro- 
fessor Stephanove  alleges  that  the  Ameri- 
can delegation  was  against  the  award  of 
Thrace  to  Greece.  He  attributes  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  concurrence  in  the  Franco- 
English  decision  in  favor  of  Greece  solely 
to  the  cleverness  of  Mr.  Venizelos,  "  who 
is  the  antithesis  of  Mr.  Wilson."  Profes- 
sor Stephanove  also  assures  us  that  Wilson 
and  Venizelos  "  eyed  each  other  with  en- 
mity during  the  Peace  Conference." 

When  President  Wilson  came  back  from 
his  first  trip  to  France  and  was  asked  his 
impressions  he  declared  that  among  the 
great  men  he  had  met  at  Paris  he  thought 
none  was  greater  than  Mr.  Venizelos.  And 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  a  Greek  society 
only  three  months  ago  Mr.  Wilson  paid 
a  very  warm  tribute  to  Mr.  Venizelos  and 
hoped  that  Greece  might  soon  avail  her- 
self of  his  genius.  That  is  not  quite  the 
way  enemies  express  themselves  about 
each  other. 

As  to  the  opinion  of  the  American  dele- 
gation at  Paris  on  Thrace,  I  quote  the  text 
of  the  report  of  the  Allied  and  American 
Commission  of  Experts,  on  the  basis  of 
which  Thrace  was  awarded  to  Greece: 

IVIarch  7,  1919. 
Eastern  Thrace.  —  The  Commission  agrees 
unanimously  that  the  claims  of  Greece  to  the  part 
of  Turkish  Thrace  which  mifrht  be  left  outside  the 
zone  of  Constantinople  are  justified.  The  Amer- 
ican, British  and  French  delegations  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  frontiers  be  fixed  as  they  are 
indicated  on  May  No.  2. 

The  Constantinople  zone  was  not  at  that 
time  delimited.  President  Wilson  hoped 
to  be  able  to  undertake  the  mandate  for 
the  entire  Turkish  Empire.  But  when  the 
Senate  refused  the  responsibility  the  Pres- 
ident, in  a  note  to  M.  Jusserand,  agreed 
fully  that  Greece  should  be  given  all  of 
Thrace  as  far  as  the  Tchatalja  line.  He 
only  expressed  the  hope  that  Greece  would 
yield  Adrianople  to  Bulgaria  in  order  to 
reconcile  the  Bulgarians. 


Professor  Stephanove  adduces  a  part  of 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Venizelos,  delivered  in 
the  Greek  Chamber  on  May  15,  1913,  to 
show  that  the  accession  of  Thrace  to 
Greece  will  weaken  that  country.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Venizelos  did  refuse  to  annex  Thrace 
in  1913,  because,  as  he  explained,  without 
a  foothold  on  the  Asia  Minor  mainland 
Greece  could  not  long  hold  Thrace  in  the 
face  of  a  strong  Bulgaria  and  a  strong 
Turkey.  But  in  1920  conditions  had 
changed.  Bulgaria  had  been  defeated  and 
disarmed;  Turkey  had  been  crushed; 
Greece  was  in  Asia  Minor;  Venizelos  had 
strengthened  Greece  by  an  alliance  with 
Jugoslavia,  Rumania  and  Great  Britain, 
and  had  won  the  tolerance  of  France. 

Professor  Stephanove  complains  that  a 
plebiscite  was  not  held  in  Thrace.  If  a 
plebiscite  had  been  held  in  Thrace  in  1920 
neither  Greece  nor  Bulgaria  could  have 
won.  The  Bulgarian  population  of  East- 
ern Thrace  never  was  more  than  112,000, 
and  after  1913,  by  a  special  treaty  with 
Turkey,  nearly  the  entire  Bulgarian  popu- 
lation of  Eastern  Thrace  was  exchanged 
for  an  equal  number  of  Turks  from  Bul- 
garia, who  were  settled  in  Eastern  Thrace. 
Since  1914  the  ruthless  persecution  against 
the  Greeks  had  either  killed  or  deported 
ihe  great  majority  of  the  Greeks  from  East- 
ern Thrace.  So  that  when  the  Bulgarians 
and  Turks  capitulated  in  1918  Eastern 
Thrace  had  been  turned  by  fire  and  sword 
into  a  Turkish  province.  Since  the  Greek 
occupation  about  four-fifths  of  the  Thra- 
cian  Greeks  who  had  been  deported  have 
returned  to  their  homes,  the  other  fifth 
having  perished.  Does  Professor  Stepha- 
nove wish  to  tell  us  that  a  plebiscite  held 
in  Eastern  Thrace  in  1920,  when  all  the 
Greeks  were  in  exile,  would  have  been 
a  just  measure  for  determining  the  na- 
tional character  of  that  province? 

Now,  in  1920  elections  were  held  in 
Thrace.  Many  Turkish  Deputies  were 
elected  by  the  Thracian  Turks,  but  not  one 
Bulgarian.  And  we  challenge  any  Bulga- 
rian to  prove  that  the  Bulgarians  were 
denied  the  same  right  to  vote. 
294  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  July  24, 
1922. 
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[Period   Ended  Aug.   10,   1922] 


THE  strike  of  the  coal  miners  in  the 
bituminous  and  anthracite  coal  fields 
was  still  continuing  when  these  pages 
went  to  press.  The  Department  of  Labor 
announced  on  July  22,  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  its  survey  of  the  coal  mining  in- 
dustry, that  approximately  610,000  coal 
miners  were  on  strike,  while  185,000  con- 
tinued at  work.  The  survey  showed  that 
no  miners  were  on  strike  in  Alabama  and 
Virginia,  but  that  the  full  working  strength 
of  the  miners  had  been  made  idle  by  the 
strike  in  the  bituminous  fields  of  Iowa, 
Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio,  and  in  the  an- 
thracite fields  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Federal  and  State  authorities  have 
been  unceasing  in  their  efforts  to  compose 
the  issue  Eetween  the  miners  and  operators, 
and  insure  a  resumption  of  work.     Presi- 

[American    Cartoon] 


dent  Harding,  on  July  17,  invited  the  own- 
ers to  return  to  properties  and  resume 
mining.  Though  Federal  aid  was  not 
promised,  the  suggestion  was  construed  as 
meaning  that  troops  would  be  used  if  nec- 
essary. "  I  cannot  permit  you  to  depart," 
the  President  said,  "  without  reminding 
you  that  coal  is  a  national  necessity,  the 
ample  supply  of  which  is  essential,  alike 
to  common  welfare  and  interstate  com- 
merce. The  freedom  of  action  on  the  part 
of  workers,  and  on  the  part  of  employers, 
does  not  measure  in  importance  with  that 
of  public  welfare  and  national  security.  I 
therefore  invite  you  to  return  to  your  mine 
properties  and  resume  operation." 

There  was  no  concealing  the  fact  that 
grave  concern  had  been  given  Government 
officials  by  verified  reports  concerning  the 

[American    Cartoon]     ' 
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dwindling  of  coal  output  in  the  various 
States.  No  new  production  had  been  at- 
tained in  Pennsylvania.  Unionized  coal 
production  was  negligible,  and  non-union 
production  in  West  Virginia,  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky  had  decreased  far  below  the 
level  of  preceding  months. 

Though  the  operators  had  accepted  the 
President's  offer  of  arbitration,  the  com- 
mittee of  the  United  Mine  Workers  on 
July  15  rejected  the  proposal.  The  Presi- 
dent did  not  comment  to  the  mine  workers' 
committee  on  the  decisions  reached  except 
to  say  that  he  hoped  they  fully  understood 
the  responsibility  they  assumed  in  declin- 
ing the  Government's  offer  of  instant  ad- 
justment of  the  strike  and  resumption  of 
mining. 

On  July  18,  the  President  sent  identical 
telegrams  to  the  Governors  of  twenty-eight 
coal-producing  States,  calling  upon  those 
State  authorities  to  give  operators  and  em- 
ployes the  assurance  of  maintained  order 
and  the  protection  of  lawful  endeavor  in 
the  resumption  of  mining,  and  assuring 
them  of  the  prompt  and  full  support  of  the 
Federal  Government,  whenever  and  wher- 
ever they  found  their  agencies  of  law  and 
Oliver  inadequate  to  meet  the  situation. 

"  No  cause  is  so  important." 
the  President  said.  "  as  that  of 

common     welfare,     and     there  

must  be  a  suppression  of  every 
unlawful  hindrance  to  the  ser- 
vice of  that  cause  and  of  the 
task  of  lawful  protection  and 
the  maintenance  of  order.  The 
Federal  Government  pledges  to 
give  every  assistance  at  its 
command." 

More  than  a  score  of  Gover- 
nors replied  within  twenty-four 
hours,  pledging  State  protec- 
tion for  a  resumption  of  min- 
ing. Two  exceptions  were 
Governor  Morrison  of  North 
Carolina  and  Governor  Ritchie 
of  Maryland.  Both  withheld 
approval  of  the  President's  in- 
vitation, the  former  declaring 
that  he  thought  the  policv  of 
national  and  State  intervention 
in  labor  disputes  unwise,  and 
the  latter  asserting'  that  the 
traditions    of    his    State    were 


those  of  a  people  who  have  settled  such 
matters  without  the  aid  of  bayonets. 

In  conformity  with  their  endorsements, 
the  Governors  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and 
Indiana  sent  troops  of  national  guardsmen 
through  the  disturbed  areas  in  their  re- 
spective coal  fields.  This  led  to  disorders 
in  many  places.  At  Staunton,  Ind.,  a  hid- 
den band  fired  on  Indiana  troops,  and  the 
guardsmen  replied  with  rifles  and  machine 
guns.  Not  many  men  returned  to  work  in 
the  mines  compared  with  those  that  still 
remained  on  strike. 

In  view  of  the  lessening  coal  supply, 
President  Harding  framed  a  distribution 
plan,  and  on  July  26  appointed  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Hoover  chairman  of  a  com- 
mission to  direct  the  transportation  and 
distribution  of  the  available  coal  supply. 
The  selection  of  Mr.  Hoover  as  chairman 
of  the  commission  made  him  virtually  a 
dictator  in  the  movement  of  trains  and 
interstate  commerce  in  the  allocation  of 
coal  supplies  from  the  producing  mines 
and  in  the  control  of  coal  prices.  With 
him  on  the  commission  were  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Daugherty,  Secretary  Fall  and  Com- 
missioner Aitchinson  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.     Later  on,  H.  B. 
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Spencer  of  Washington,  D.  C,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  act  temporarily 
as  Federal  coal  administrator.  Mr.  Hoover 
announced  on  July  29  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  limit  its  activities  in  coal  dis- 
tribution to  interstate  problems.  He  also 
made  it  plain  that  though  the  Government 
would  endeavor  to  control  prices  at  the 
mines,  each  State  was  expected  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  to  control  specula- 
tion within  its  boundaries. 

On  July  25  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  issued  orders  declaring  a  pub- 
lic emergency  to  exist,  because  of  the  rail 
and  coal  strikes,  and  formulated  regula- 
tions under  which  the  available  coal  sup- 
plies were  to  be  distributed  where  the  need 
was  greatest.  The  facilities  of  all  rail- 
roads east  of  the  Mississippi  River  were 
placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Indications  of  a  settlement  of  the  strike 
w^ere  given  on  Aug.  10,  when  a  committee 
of  miners  and  operators  at  Cleveland  au- 
thorized an  appointment  of  a  sub-scale 
committee  to  draft  a  new  wage  schedule 
and  agreement.  The  operators'  tonnage 
represented  at  the  conference  was  esti- 
mated at  20  per  cent,  of  the  central  com- 
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petition  field,  with  an  output  of  about 
40,000,000  tons.  Union  officials  estimated 
that  representatives  of  mine  owners  con- 
trolling 100,000,000  tons  were  also  on 
hand  ready  to  sign  any  wage  scale  that 
might  be  agreed  upon. 

A  step  toward  peace  was  also  taken  on 
Aug.  4  by  the  Illinois  coal  operators. 
Though  they  declined  to  meet  in  confer- 
ence at  Cleveland  with  operators  from 
other  States  they  made  a  new  offer  to  the 
miners  for  a  settlement  of  the  strike  within 
the  State,  on  a  basis  more  favorable  than 
any  terms  they  had  before  offered.  "  Ac- 
ceding to,  and  being  governed  by  the  re- 
quest of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,"  said  the  letter,  "  we  are  prepared 
at  once  to  open  our  mines  for  work,  pay- 
ing the  wage  scale  in  effect  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  last  contract;  and  to  avoid 
possible  further  disruption  of  coal  pro- 
duction this  Fall  and  Winter,  when  the 
coal  supply  will  be  dangerously  short, 
even  under  the  best  of  conditions,  we  will 
agree  that  the  old  wage  scale  shall  remain 
effective  until  March  31,  1923."  The  be- 
lief of  the  operators  that  their  offer  would 
bring  about  peace  was  based  upon  the  fact 
that  it  conceded  to  most  of  the  seven 
items  drafted  at  the  miners' 
convention  at  Indianapolis. 
These  were: 

1.  Continuation  of  the  wage  scale 
prevailing  then. 

2.  A  six-hour  day  and  a  five-day 
week.  (Thirty  hours  a  week  instead 
of  forty-eight   hours.) 

3.  Time  and  one-half  for  overtime 
and  double  time  for  Sundays  and 
holidays. 

4.  Elimination  of  certain  dif- 
ferentials as  between  States  and 
districts. 

5.  Elimination  of  the  automatic 
penalty  clause  from  the  working 
agreement. 

6.  A  weekly  payday  instead  of 
every  two  weeks. 

7.  A  two-year  contract,  to  expire 
March  31,  1924. 

The  operators  gave  as  their 
reasons  for  refusing  to  attend 
the  Cleveland  conference  the 
fact  that  two  such  meetings 
called  by  Lewis  and  which  they 
had  agreed  to  attend  had 
not  materialized  and   that   the 
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miners  had  refused  to  agree  to  President 
Harding's  plan  to  end  the  strike. 

The  Railroad  Strike 

Quite  as  important  as  the  coal  strike, 
and  in  some  of  its  aspects  even  more 
threatening  to  the  industries  of  the  nation. 


[American    Cartoon] 
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—Brooklyn    Eagle 
LOOK  OUT  FOR  THOSE   LAST  STRAWS 
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—Enic'ker'bocker  Press,  Alhany 
BURNING  THE  CANDLE  AT  BOTH  ENDS 


was  the  strike  of  the  railroad  shopmen, 
which  went  into  effect  on  July  1.  Both 
sides  remained  stubborn  in  their  determi- 
nation to  win.  Contrary  reports  continued 
to  be  issued  from  headquarters  of  the  rail- 
road executives  and  of  the  unions.  The 
former  declared  that  they  were  securing 
plenty  of  men  in  place  of  the  strikers,  and 
that  in  general  their  operation  was  pro- 
ceeding as  usual.  The  strikers,  on  the 
other  hand,  declared  that  the  equipment 
was  rapidly  deteriorating,  and  that  if  the 
men  held  out  a  short  time  longer  they  were 
bound  to  win. 

In  this,  as  in  the  coal  strike,  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  indefatigable  in  trying  to 
bring  the  opposing  sides  together.  An  ap- 
peal, on  the  acceptance  of  which  he  based 
great  hopes,  was  sent  to  the  railroad  ex- 
ecutives under  date  of  July  31,  in  which 
he  urged  that  the  following  proposals  be 
adopted: 

1.  Railway  managers  and  workmen  are  to  agree 
to  recognize  the  validity  of  all  decisions  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Board,  and  to  carry  out  faithfully 
such  decisions  as  contemplated  by  the  law. 

2.  The  carriers  will  withdraw  all  lawsuits 
growing  out  of  the  strike,  and  Labor  Railway 
Board  decisions  which  have  been  involved  in  the 
strike  may  be  taken,  in  the  exercise  of  recognized 
rights  of  either  party,  to  the  Railway  Labor 
Bcaid  for  rehearing. 

3.  All  employes  now  on  strike  to  be  returned 
to  work  and  to  their  former  positions  with 
seniority  and  other  rights  unimpaired.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  the  carriers  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  organizations  especially  agree  that 
there  will  be  no  discrimination  by  either  party 
against  the  employes  who  did  or  did  not  strike. 

The  railway  executives  rejected  Presi- 
dent Harding's  plan  as  far  as  it  referred  to 
the  qualified  restoration  of  seniority 
rights.  The  other  suggestions,  made  with 
the  view  of  establishing  unchallenged  au- 
thority of  the  Railway  Labor  Board,  were 
accepted  conditionally. 

On  the  other  hand,  full  acceptance  of 
the  peace  proposals  was  voted  on  Aug.  2 
by  leaders  of  the  striking  railway  shop- 
men who,  however,  gave  their  own  inter- 
pretation of  each  of  the  three  suggestions: 
"  We  accept  reluctantly,  it  is  true,"  the 
answer  read.  "  The  committee  wishes  to 
carry  out  the  terms  of  settlement  in  utmost 
good  faith  and  in  aid  of  the  general  wel- 
fare.     If   these   proposals    fail    to   bring 
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THE  INNOCENT  BYSTANDER 


about  the  results  which  you  desire,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  failure  will  not  rest  upon 
representatives  of  the  organized  em- 
ployes." 

Though  disappointed  at  the  failure  of 
both  sides  to  accept  his  proposition,  the 
President  was  not  deterred  from  submit- 
ting a  new  proposal  on  Aug.  7.  In  this 
he  assumed  that  the  question  of  seniority 
rights  was  the  crux  of  the  dispute,  and  the 
only  thing  on  which  the  opposing  sides 
were  still  divided.  The  essential  part  of 
his  proposition  to  both  the  executives  and 
the  strikers  was  contained  in  the  following 
paragraph: 

Mindful  of  the  pledge  of  both  the  executives 
and  the  striking  workmen  to  recognize  the  va- 
lidity of  all  decisions  by  the  Railway  Labor 
Board,  I  am  hereby  calling  on  the  striking  work- 
men to  return  to  work,  calling  upon  the  carriers 
to  assign  them  to  work,  calling  upon  both  work- 
men and  carriers,  under  the  law,  to  take  the 
question  in  dispute  to  the  Railway  Labor  Board 
for  rehearing  and  decision  and  a  compliance  by 
both  with  the  decision  rendered. 

In  the  meantime  legislative  representa- 
tives of  three  of  the  four  railroad  brother- 


hoods in  Washington  appealed  to  the 
President,  asking  for  a  conference.  Repie- 
sentations  were  made  that  the  condition  of 
railroad  equipment  had  so  deteriorated 
that  the  lives  of  engineers,  trainmen  and 
firemen  were  in  danger.  A  menace  was 
also  seen  in  the  use  of  troops.  The  leaders 
of  the  Big  Four  Brotherhoods  advised  their 
members  in  case  of  personal  danger  or  in- 
sult to  remain  away  from  their  work.  They 
also  declared  that  their  unions  had  reached 
the  limit  of  endurance,  and  that  they  could 
not  hold  their  men  much  longer. 

Pending  a  settlement  of  the  strike,  it 
was  understood  that  the  President  had  con- 
ferred with  members  of  Congress  with  a 
view  to  having  the  backing  of  that  body 
in  measures  that  might  seem  necessary  to 
be  taken  for  public  protection. 

Army  Officers  Retired 

Referring  to  the  elimination  of  2,500 
army  officers  in  compliance  with  recent 
legislation  by  Congress,  the  War  Depart- 
ment announced  on  July  18  that  regula- 
tions governing  the  reduction  were  ready 
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to  be  issued,  that  "  the  in- 
terests of  the  Government 
will  be  paramount  to  those 
of  the  individuals,"  and  that 
officers  to  be  retired  or  dis- 
charged "  will  be  those 
whom  the  board  considers, 
for  any  reason,  least  suit- 
able for  retention  under  the 
circumstances."  The  number 
of  officers  to  be  removed 
from  the  active  list  in  the 
various  grades  is  fixed  by 
law,  but  this  is  subject  to 
some  variations,  which  may 
be  made  in  the  discretion  of 
the  board,  involving  the 
holding  of  additional  offi- 
cers for  absorption  and  for 
recommendations  in  the 
next  lower  grade. 

"  During  the  period  of 
making  the  required  re- 
duction," the  War  De- 
partment announced,  ''  the 
normal  process  of  termi- 
nation of  active  service, 
under  laws  other  than  the 
act  of  June  30,  1922,  will 
continue.  Thus  by  voluntary 
retirement  on  over  thirty 
years'  service,  retirement  for  personal  dis- 
ability, retirement  or  discharge  of  Class  B 
officers,  dismissals  and  resignations,  a 
portion  of  the  reduction  required  by  the 
law  will  be  accomplished." 

The  board  will  consider  officers'  pre- 
vious, present  and  probable  future  useful- 
ness and  relative  value  to  the  Government, 
taking  into  account  age,  length  of  service, 
experience,  time  yet  to  serve,  physical  con- 
dition, efficiency,  readiness  and  all  other 
factors  entering  into  a  thorough  considera- 
tion of  usefulness  and  relative  value.  Offi- 
cers selected  for  dismissal  will  be  notified 
confidentially. 

Plans  for  National  Defense 

It  was  announced  on  July  23  that  plans 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  national  position 
in  readiness  for  defense  had  been  sub- 
mitted by  General  Pershing  to  Secretary 
of  War  Weeks,  calling  for  a  "  reasonable 
development "  of  the  economical  military 
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system,  sanctioned  by  the  National  De- 
fense act  of  1920.  If  such  a  development 
of  the  organization  peace  establishment  of 
the  regular  army.  National  Guard  and  the 
organized  reserves  could  be  counted  on. 
General  Pershing  said,  the  practicability 
was  assured  of  plans  that  have  been  pre- 
pared for  keeping  the  nation  ready  for 
defense  in  any  emergency. 

General  Pershing  understands  the  Na- 
tional Defense  act  to  mean  that  the  peace- 
time establishment  of  regulars,  guardsmen 
and  organized  reserves  shall  be  organized 
and  able  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  this 
country  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  so 
that  without  danger  of  an  adverse  decision 
of  arms,  at  the  beginning  of  a  war,  the 
United  States  may  go  ahead  without  inter- 
ruption in  the  expansion  and  development 
of  its  forces,  in  accordance  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  emergency  then  confronting 
the  nation. 

In  his  memorandum  the  General  empha- 
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sized  the  fact  that  before  the  World  War 
any  such  plans  for  national  defense  and 
military  readiness  were  impracticable,  be- 
cause our  military  resources  were  too  lim- 
ited and  the  War  Department  lacked  legal 
sanction  for  the  development  of  such  a 
system.  But  with  the  experience  gained 
in  the  World  War,  the  asset  of  a  reservoir 
of  personnel,  and  the  authority  of  law 
granted  by  the  National  Defense  act,  we 
have  now  been  able  to  prepare  for  defi- 
nite defense  plans.  Naturally  the  exact 
details  of  the  plan  were  withheld,  but  the 
general  idea  set  forth  in  the  memorandum 
was  first  to  meet  invasion  by  preventing 
the  landing  of  enemy  forces  at  the  out- 
break of  hostilities,  and  then  mobilizing  a 
new  army  on  the  skeleton  basis  that  we 
already  possess. 

American  Shipping  Gains 

A  striking  fact  given  in  Lloyds  Register 
of   Shipping   for   1922-23   was   that   since 


1914  the  increase  in  sea- 
going merchant  ships  owned 
in  the  United  States  had  been 
nearly  sixty-one  times  the 
increase  of  similar  ships 
owned  by  British  firms,  the 
tonnage  of  the  respective  in- 
creases being  10,669  and 
176.  In  spite,  however,  of 
the  immense  strides  of  the 
United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom  still  heads  the  list 
of  maritime  competitors, 
even  without  the  added  ton- 
nage of  the  British  do- 
minions. The  figures  for 
seven  of  the  greatest  sea- 
faring nations,  compared 
with  those  of  eight  years 
ago,  were  thus  stated: 


United  Kingdom — June,  1914, 
18,877,000  tons;  June,  1922,  19,- 
053,000. 

British  Dominions — June,  1914, 
1,407,000;  June,  1922,  2,201,000. 

United     States  —  June,     1914, 
1,837,000;  June,  1922,  12,506,000. 
Japan— June,    1914,    1,642,000; 
June,  1922,  3,325,000. 

France— 1,918,000    and    3,303,- 
000. 
Holland— 1,471,000  and  2,613,000. 
Germany— 6,098,000  and  1,783,000. 
Apart  from  Germany,  Greece  is  the  only  coun- 
try now  owning  less  tonnage  than  in  1914.    The 
figures  for  Germany  show  that  from  the  position 
of    the    second    greatest    seafaring    power    which 
she  held  in  1914  she  has  dropped  to  ninth  on  the 
list. 

In  1914  the  United  Kingdom  owned  nearly 
4414  per  cent,  of  the  world's  seagoing  steam 
tonnage.  Her  present  percentage  is  33^/4.  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, which  is  now  shown  in  the  ton- 
nage list  as  nil,  owned  1,052,000  tons  in  1914. 
Since  last  year  the  world's  total  steam  and 
motor  tonnage  has  increased  by  2,500,000  tons. 
In  1914  the  United  Kingdom  owned  nearly  44^/2 
per  cent,  of  the  world's  seagoing  steam  tonnage. 
Her  present  percentage  is  33^/4. 

Since  last  year  the  world's  total  steam  and 
motor  tonnage  has  increased  by  2,500,000  tons. 
Germany  heads  the  list  of  nations  with  the  larg- 
est increases,  her  shipping  having  grown  by 
1,131,000  tons  during  the  year.  The  British 
dominions  have  added  258,000  tons  to  their  mer- 
chant fleets,  but  British  tonnage  decreased  by 
231^000,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  large  amount 
of  tonnage  sold  abroad. 
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New  Law  Bars  Immigration 

The  3  per  cent,  limitation  immigration 
law  has  proved  an  effectual  bar  against 
any  overwhelming  movement  of  immi- 
grants from  Southern  and  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  to  the  United  States,  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Davis  announced  on 
Aug.  5  in  making  public  a  survey  of  im- 
migration figures  for  the  fiscal  year  just 
closed.  The  figures  made  public  showed 
that  Northern  and  Western  European  coun- 
tries had  fallen  far  short  of  filling  their 
quotas,  while  the  Southern  and  Eastern 
countries  of  Europe  were  sending  just  as 
many  to  America  as  would  be  accejpted. 

A  summary  of  the  immigrants  admitted 
during  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  June  30 
showed  that  the  following  countries  sent 
to  this  country  100  per  cent,  of  the  quotas 
allowed  them  under  the  3  per  cent,  law: 
Belgium,  Greece,  Hungary,  Italy,  Luxem- 
burg, Poland,  Rumania,  Jugoslavia,  Pales- 
tine, Turkey,  Syria,  the  miscellaneous  Eu- 
ropean and  Asiatic  countries — Africa,  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand. 

In  contrast  with  these  nations  the  coun- 
tries of  Northern  and  Western  Europe  in 
some  instances,  it  was  explained,  sent  less 
than  one-half  of  the  number  permitted  un- 
der the  quota  law.  Germany  sent  28  per 
cent,  of  its  allotment,  Sweden  43  per  cent., 
Norw^ay  48  per  cent..  The  Netherlands  66 
per  cent,  and  France  75  per  cent. 

"  The  figures  clearly  indicated,"  the  Sec- 
retary said,  "  that  the  3  per  cent,  limit 
has  proved  no  bar  to  immigrants  from  the 
Nordic  races,  for  it  fixes  the  limitation 
well  above  the  number  of  immigrants  of 
this  class  normally  coming  to  America,  b'U 
it  has  operated  effectually  to  check  the 
stream  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe, 
eliminating  the  widespread  fear  that  the 
country  would  be  flooded  with  immigrants 
from  war-stricken  Europe." 

W^AR  Fraud  Board 

On  July  20  it  was  stated  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  that  the  final  decision  on 
prosecuting  or  dropping  war  contract 
cases  would  rest  with  a  special  board  of 
review  and  not  with  any  one  person  in  the 
department.  Announcement  was  also  made 
of  the  organization  of  the  special  division 
authorized  by  the  $500,000  Congressional 
appropriation     resolution     to     investigate 


war  fraud  cases.  So  broad  are  the  powers 
of  this  special  board  that  not  even  Attor- 
ney General  Daugherty  can  drop  a  war 
contract  suit  without  its  authorization.  This 
indicated  a  departure  from  the  original 
plan,  when  Mr.  Daugherty  declared  that 
final  decision  as  to  what  suits  should  be 
pressed  and  what  cases  dropped  would 
rest  with  him  and  him  alone. 

The  new  body  will  be  known  as  the 
Board  of  Administration  and  Review,  and 
will  be  composed  of  the  Attorney  General, 
six  of  his  assistants  and  others  whom  he 
may  desire  to  appoint. 

American  Claims  on  Germany 

A  bill  directing  the  President  to  name 
a  commission  of  six  American  citizens  to 
determine  and  settle  all  claims  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  or  of  all 
American  citizens  growing  out  of  the  war 
against  Germany  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  on  July  20  by  Senator  Underwood 
of  Alabama.  The  Senator  said  that  though 
many  bills  had  been  introduced  into  Con- 
gress to  return  property  seized  by  the  alien 
property  custodian  to  the  original  German 
owners,  not  a  single  measure  had  been  in- 
troduced looking  to  the  indemnification  of 
the  Americans  whose  relatives  were  mur- 
dered or  whose  property  was  destroyed  by 
the  forces  of  Germany  in  violation  of  the 
rules  of  civilized  warfare  and  of  interna- 
tional law. 

Speaking  on  the  bill  on  July  24,  Senator 
Underwood  further  stated  that  policies 
now  being  pursued  by  the  Government 
might  lead  not  only  to  the  return  of  the 
dye  patents  to  their  original  German  own- 
ers, but  might  mean  eventual  return  of  the 
great  transatlantic  terminal  properties  in 
Hoboken,  of  the  wireless  plant  at  Sayville, 
L.  I.,  and  practically  all  other  properties 
that  had  been  taken  over  during  the  war. 
He  declared  that  the  agitation  over  the 
return  of  these  properties  to  a  great  extent 
was  being  directed  by  German  lawyers, 
who  sought  also  the  transfer  to  Germans 
of  all  the  profits  that  had  been  made  by 
the  United  States  Government,  or  under 
individual  American  control. 

It  was  stated  on  July  28  that  Secretary 
of  State  Hughes  was  opposed  to  the  Under- 
wood plan.  Mr.  Hughes,  who  was  said  in 
this   matter  to   have   the   support   of  the 
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President,  believed  in  the  adjudication  of 
German  and  American  claims  before  a 
mixed  commission  on  which  there  would 
be  American  and  German  representatives 
and  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  have  these 
claims  handled  by  an  ail-American  body. 
It  was  stated  that  Mr.  Hughes  was  in  ne- 
gotiation with  the  German  Government 
over  the  formulation  of  a  treaty  providing 
for  the  creation  of  a  mixed  claims  com- 
mission and  he  was  understood  to  regard 
Senator  Underwood's  proposal  as  merely 
hampering  the  negotiations.  The  Under- 
wood bill  lost  all  importance  with  the  an- 
nouncement on  Aug.  10  that  an  agreement 
had  been  signed  on  this  date  in  Berlin  for 
the  determination  of  all  American  claims 
against  Germany  through  a  mixed  claims 
commission,  the  American  member  on 
which.  Judge  William  R.  Day,  was  ap- 
pointed   on    the    day    the    agreement   was 


signed. 


America^  and  the  League 


In  a  letter  to  Hamilton  Holt  of  New 
York,  President  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Democracy,  Secretary  Hughes  on  July  19 
declared  that  the  separate  treaty  with  Ger- 
many was  negotiated  because  it  had  be- 
come perfectly  clear  to  the  Harding  Ad- 
ministration that  the  resubmission  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  to  the  United  States 
Senate  with  suggested  reservations  would 
have  no  other  result  than  the  renewal  of 
the  former  fruitless  debate  over  the  treaty, 
and  its  continuance  for  an  indefinite 
period.  "  In  short,"  Secretary  Hughes 
wrote,  "  a  separate  treaty  was  the  only 
practical  way  of  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion." 

The  Secretary  a?so  asked  Mr.  Holt  to 
disabuse  his  mind  of  any  notion  that  the 
present  Secretary  of  State  was  invested 
with  any  authority  to  make  the  United 
States  Government  a  member  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  upon  such  reservations  as  Mr. 
Hughes  might  propose.  "  Entrance  into 
the  League  of  Nations  on  any  condition," 
said  Mr.  Hughes,  '^  could  be  accomplished 
only  by  treaty,  and  treaties  cannot  be  made 
except  in  a  constitutional  manner."  The 
Secretary  on  July  16,  in  an  interview 
with  the  correspondent  of  The  New  York 
Times,  defended  his  course  in  dealing  with 
the  League  of  Nations,  and  answered  criti- 


cisms that  he  had  been  discourteous  to  the 
League  and  had  hampered  it  in  its  work. 
These  criticisms  had  been  voiced  in  a  state- 
ment issued  by  Raymond  D.  Fosdick,  for- 
mer Assistant  Secretary  of  the  League.  Mr. 
Fosdick  had  stated  that  the  attitude  of  the 
State  Department  on  the  League's  program 
of  mandates  had  nearly  wrecked  the  whole 
plan.  Mr.  Hughes  said  that  he  deeply  re- 
gretted that  such  a  statement  had  been 
made.  He  felt  obliged,  he  said,  to  charac- 
terize it  as  "  seriously  misleading."  He 
thought  it  a  pity  that  those  who  were  so 
keenly  interested  in  the  work  of  the  League 
of  Nations  should  not  endeavor  at  least  to 
be  fair  to  their  own  Government.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  Government  had  al- 
ways intended  to  show  courtesy  toward  the 
League,  explained  the  delay  in  replying 
to  its  communications,  and  pointed  out  that 
records  showed  that  the  Wilson  Adminis- 
tration itself  had  answered  only  fifteen  out 
of  thirty-three  notes  sent  to  it. 

The  Sugar  And  Wool  Tariff 

By  a  vote  of  43  to  22  in  the  Senate  ori 
July  26  the  Lenroot  amendment,  fixing  60 
per  cent,  as  a  maximum  ad  valorem  equiv- 
alent of  the  specific  rates  in  the  wool 
schedule  was  rejected.  Eight  Republicans 
voted  for  the  reduction,  but  their  defec- 
tion was  offset  by  the  vote  of  seven  Demo- 
crats who  were  in  favor  of  higher  duties, 
some  of  which  ran  as  high  as  137  per  cent, 
on  the  coarser  grades  of  wool.  Senator 
Lenroot,  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
warned  his  Republican  colleagues  that  the 
adoption  of  the  committee  rates  would 
mean,  in  his  opinion,  the  defeat  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  and  the  return  in  the  not 
distant  future  to  tariff  rates  constructed 
along  the  lines  of  the  present  Underwood 
law. 

On  Aug.  8  the  Senate  fixed  the  tariff  on 
sugar  at  2.3  cents  per  pound  against  the 
world,  and  1.84  cents  against  Cuba.  The 
vote  was  37  to  35.  The  Committee  on 
finance  had  recommended  a  rate  of  $2  for 
the  world  and  $1.60  for  Cuba. 

"  Flexible  "  Tariff  Amendment 

The  flexible  tariff  amendment  to  the 
Fordney-McCumber  bill,  which  proposed 
to  grant  authority  to  the  President  to  in- 
crease or  decrease  the  thousands  of  rates 
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in  the  pending  measure  until  July  1,  1924, 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate  on  Aug.  11  by  a 
vote  of  36  to  20.  As  finally  approved, 
the  plan  was  a  sharp  modification  of  the 
proposal  recently  put  forward  by  the 
Finance  Committee.  Several  important 
changes  were  adopted  in  the  face  of  the 
protests  of  the  Finance  Committee,  while 
others  were  substituted  by  that  committee 
in  an  effort  to  harmonize  the  many  con- 
flicting  views  of  the  Republican  side,  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  granting  such  broad  au- 
thority to  the  President. 

In  the  amendment  as  originally  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate,  it  was  provided  that 
the  President,  in  increasing  or  lowering 
rates,  should  base  his  action  on  the  differ- 
ences in  "  conditions  of  competition  "  here 
and  abroad,  and,  when  no  other  way  was 
open  to  equalize  those  conditions,  he  was 
authorized  to  base  his  decision  on  the 
American  instead  of  the  foreign  valuation 
of  the  article  to  which  the  rate  of  duty 
applied. 

As  adopted  finally,  the  Lenroot  amend- 
ment, which  substituted  "  differences  in 
cost  of  production  "  for  "  differences  in 
conditions  of  competition,"  was  accepted 
by  the  committee,  while  American  valua- 
tion can  now  apply  only  to  those  rates 
which  relate  to  certain  dyestuffs  and  cer- 
tain coal-tar  chemicals  and  explosives.  An- 
other amendment  which  the  committee  was 
forced  to  accept  limited  the  operation  of 
the  law  to  July  1.  1924.  In  the  debate 
that  preceded  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. Senator  Underwood  pronounced  the 
action  of  the  Administration  forces  as  a 
"  retreat,"  and  as  an  admission  of  the  ma- 
jority's incompetence  to  meet  the  problems 
facing  this  Congress,  while  Senator  Reed 
called  it  a  "  traitorous  abandonment "  of 
the  constitutionally  delegated  powers  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government. 

Death  of  Alexander  Graham  Bell 

One  of  the  most  illustrious  names  in  the 
field  of  science  and  invention  for  the  last 
fifty  years  has  been  that  of  Alexander  Gra- 
ham Bell,  whose  death,  at  the  age  of  75, 
occurred  on  Aug.  1,  at  his  home  in  Bad- 
deck,  Nova  Scotia.  He  was  the  author  of 
many  notable  inventions,  but  his  name  will 
be  chiefly  associated  with  the  invention  of 
the  telephone. 


Dr.  Bell  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land, March  3,  1847.  He  was  educated  at 
Edinburgh  and  London  and  acquired  there 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  music,  elec- 
tricity and  telegraphy.  In  1870  he  went  to 
Canada,  and  the  next  year  came  to  Boston, 
Mass.,  as  Professor  of  Vocal  Physiology 
in  Boston  University.    His  system  of  teach- 
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ing  deaf-mutes  won  him  instant  recogni- 
tion. His  scientific  enthusiasm  had  not 
abated,  and  he  spent  most  of  his  spare  time 
in  studies  that  were  to  culminate  in  the 
telephone.  For  three  years  he  worked  with 
tuning  forks,  magnets  and  batteries,  and  in 
1874  evolved  the  idea"  for  what  he  called 
his  "  harmonic  telegraphy."  By  1876  he 
had  invented  the  rudimentary  telephone, 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  Philadelphia 
Centennial  Exhibition.  At  first  the  public 
was  skeptical,  but  it  was  not  long  before 
the  full  value  of  the  invention  dawned 
upon  the  world. 

Porto  Rico 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Porto  Rico,  by  a 
vote  of  four  out  of  five,  on  July  18  sus- 
tained Governor  E.  Mont  Reily  in  his  con- 
troversy with  the  Unionist  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  the  various  courts  of  the  island. 


AFFAIRS  IN  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 

Anxiety  over  interallied  differences  on  the  Allies'  debts  to  each  other  and 
on  German  reparations — Irish  Government's  victories  over  the  insurgents — 
Canadian- American  negotiations  to  renew  the  Rush-Bagot  treaty^  limiting 
frontier  armaments 

[Period  Ended  Aug.    10,    1922] 


England 

THE  prolonged  delay  in  arriving  at  some  defi- 
nite international  agreement  on  the  questions 
of  German  reparations  and  interallied  debts 
caused  anxiety  in  both  political  and  financial 
circles.  Into  the  apparently  endless  wrangle  on 
the  latter  subjects  the  Federation  of  British  In- 
dustries cast  itself  by  publishing  a  memorandum 
entirely  opposing  any  writing  off  of  debts  Owed 
Great  Britain  by  France,  Italy  and  Belgium. 

On  Aug.  1  widespread  attention  was  drawn  to 
a  note  on  the  interallied  indebtedness  delivered 
by  the  British  Government  to  the  Governments  of 
France,  Italy,  Jugoslavia,  Rumania,  Portugal  and 
Greece.  Great  Britain  took  the  position  that  she 
could  not  cancel  the  debts  of  the  Allies  to  her 
since  the  American  Government  had  called  upon 
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his  Majesty's  Government  to  settle  the  war  debt 
due  to  Washington.  The  note  stated,  however, 
that  the  British  Government  did  not  intend  to 
try  to  collect  more  than  it  had  to  pay.  Much 
speculation  was  indulged  in  with  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  this  move,  until  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
explained  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Aug.  3 
that  a  settlement  could  not  be  made  at  the  ex- 
pense of  British  taxpayers  alone. 

Considerable  public  interest  was  displayed  in 
the  arrival  of  the  French,  Italian  and  Belgium 
representatives  to  attend  the  Reparation  Confer- 
ence in  London  on  Aug.  8.     (See  Germany.) 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  July  17,  Premier 
Lloyd  George  defended  the  granting  of  honors 
recently  under  attack.  Though  ready  to  assent  to 
a  re-examination  of  the  subject,  he  declared  there 
never  was  a  time  when  the  honors  list  was  sub- 
jected to  so  careful  a  scrutiny  as  now.  He 
warned  that  an  attempt  to  abolish  a  system  that 
was  centuries  old  might  result  in  putting  some- 
thing infinitely  worse  in  its  place. 

In  response  to  a  note  from  the  Washington 
Government,  asking  for  co-operation  in  the  sup- 
pression of  liquor-running  into  the  United  States 
through  Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas,  it  was  under- 
stood the  British  Government  felt  unable  to  alter 
the  three-mile  limit  rule,  but  would  take  into 
consideration  other  points. 

The  Government  sustained  a  defeat  ai  the 
polls  on  July  22,  when  T.  J.  Mardy  Jones,  Labor 
candidate,  won  the  seat  in  Parliament  at  Ponty- 
pridd, Wales,  by  16,630  votes,  against  12,550  cast 
for  T.  A.  Lewis,  Coalition  Liberal,  seeking  re- 
election on  appointment  as  Government  whip. 
This  was  the  second  seat  captured  by  the  Labor- 
ites  in  a  few  weeks. 

As  a  result  of  an  inquiry  by  the  Committee 
of  Imperial  Defense,  the  Gk)vernment  announced 
on  Aug.  3  that  it  had  decided  to  adopt  the 
scheme  submitted  by  the  Air  Ministry,  which 
provided  a  force  of  500  machines  for  home  de- 
fense at  an  increased  cost  of  £2,000,000  per  an- 
num. Of  this  sum  £900,000  would  be  provided  for 
by  economies  in  the  estimates  of  the  Air  Ministry. 

A  new  record,  even  in  the  proverbial  swiftness 
of  British  justice,  was  made  on  July  18,  when 
Reginald  Dunn  and  Joseph  O'Sullivan  were  found 
guilty,  after  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  of  the  murder 
of  Field  Marshal  Sir  Henry  Wilson,  who  was 
shot  down  in  front  of  his  home  on  June  22.  The 
prisoners  admitted  the  killing,  and  the  prosecu- 
tion took  barely  half  an  hour  in  presenting  the 
case.  Both  men  were  sentenced  to  death.  An 
appeal  was  dismissed  on  Aug.  3  and  execution 
of  the  sentence  took  place  on  Aug.  10. 
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The  execution  by  hanging  took  place  in  Wands- 
worth Prison.  In  the  crowd  of  Irish  persons, 
mostly  women,  that  prayed  and  sang  hymns  out- 
side the  prison  gates,  two  of  Dunn's  brothers 
and  two  of  his  sisters  were  present,  and  one  of 
O'Sullivan's  brothers  and  three  of  his  sisters.  A 
little  lame  girl  held  an  Irish  Republican  flag 
in  front  of  the  crowd,  but  the  cordon  of  police 
guarding  the  prison  approaches  had  no  disorder 
to  suppress.  A  layman  of  the  name  of  O'Leary, 
wearing  a  cassock  and  surplice,  held  a  prayer 
service,  after  which  the  crowd  wrapped  him  in  a 
green  iflag  and  sang  the  Sinn  Fein  dead  march. 
The  two  condemned  men  smiled  as  they  met  at 
the  scaffold,  and  met  death  unflinchingly. 

Public  concern  was  manifested  on  the  discov- 
ery that  twenty-eight  of  the  thirty-two  buttresses 
supporting  the  vast  dome  of  St,  Paul's  Cathedral 
were  cracked.  As  a  consequence  the  60,000-ton 
dome  was  moving.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  best  plan  to  preserve  the  Cath- 
edral, really  a  national  monument,  from  disinte- 
gration or  collapse.  Meantime  many  thought 
there  was  a  great  risk  in  keeping  the  Cathedral 
.open.  Sir  Thomas  Jackson  having  issued  a  warn- 
ing that  repairs  should  be  begun  at  once. 

Ireland 

following  the  success  of  the  National  troops 
in  subduing  the  irregulars  in  Dublin,  systematic 
operations  were  undertaken  to  clear  the  prov- 
inces, especially  the  South  and  West,  of  insur- 
rection. The  guerrilla  tactics  promptly  adopted 
by  the  irregulars  was  the  form  of  warfare  prac- 
ticed against  the  British,  threatening  another 
period  of  fighting  in  which,  as  before,  the  civil 
population  chiefly  suffered.  In  fact,  the  devas- 
tation and  consequent  misery  thus  already  caused 
in  parts  of  the  South  moved  the  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Athenry,  in  condemning  the  activities  of  the 
irregulars,  to  announce  that  willful  destruction 
of  l)iidges  would  be  treated  as  a  reserved  sin, 
and  led  Cardinal  Logue  to  state  that  he  was 
considering  excommunicating  the  town  of  Dun- 
dalk. 

On  July  16  the  Provisional  Government  di- 
rected a  manifesto  to  Commander-in-Chief  Col- 
lins and  the  men  of  the  National  Army  reaf- 
firming determination  to  suppress  the  revolt.  It 
said : 

"  ^  ou  have  been  entrusted  with  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  National  Army,  and,  with  General 
Mulcahy  and  General  O'Duffy,  have  been  con- 
stituJed  a  general  war  council  to  direct  the  mili- 
tary operations  now  in  progress." 

Even  while  this  proclamation  was  being  issued, 
decisive  action  brought  satisfactory  results  in 
the  seizure  of  Dundalk,  with  more  than  300  Re- 
publican prisoners;  and  the  capitulation  of  Inch- 
fort,  in  Donegal,  after  the  place  had  been 
shelled  and  stormed  by  National  troops.  In 
the  South  the  Government  presently  achieved 
two  important  victories  at  Waterford  and  Lim- 
erick. Waterford  fell  to  the  National  troops 
on  the  night  of  July  20.  The  attacking  party 
crossed  the  River  Suir  in  boats  under  cover  of 
darkness  some  distance  below  the  city,  and,  land- 
ing on  the  east  side,  surprised  the  Republican 
garrison  before  any  effective  resistance  could  be 


offered.  At  Limerick  1,000  Republicans  put  up 
a  stubborn  fight  of  several  days  before  being 
driven  out  on  July  22.  Though  rifle  and  bomb 
duels  occurred  frequently  above  ground,  each 
side  tunneled  from  house  to  house,  so  that  en- 
tire streets  were  transformed  into  miniature 
fortresses.  The  defeat  of  the  irregulars  was 
eventually  brought  about  by  a  clever  National 
Army  manoeuvre  in  isolating  two  Republican 
strongholds  by  an  artillery  assault,  and  threat- 
ening to  cut  off  retreat.  The  Republicans  there- 
upon set  fire  to  all  the  barracks  by  exploding 
mines,  took  £62,000  from  the  banks,  and  fled  in 
haste  to  Clonmel,  destroying  roads  and  bridges 
as  they  went.  This  action  did  not  entirely  free 
the  city  and  vicinity  of  irregulars,  who  for  some 
time  kept  up  the  conflict,  thereby  reducing  the 
citizens  to  the  desperate  plight  of  being  without 
coal  or  gas  and  in  danger  of  starvation. 

Meantime  both  sides  claimed  success  in  the 
"  Solid  South,"  viz.,  Cork,  Kerry,  Waterford, 
West  Limerick  and  South  Tipperary.  Though 
the  irregulars  conceded  the  "  skillful  evacua- 
tion '*  of  Waterford  and  Limerick,  they  asserted 
that  the  loss  of  those  places  left  their  defensive 
line  along  the  Waterford,  Kilkenny,  Nenagh  and 
Limerick  border  unaffected.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Nationalists  declared  the  irregulars'  line  was 
turned  at  both  places,  with  their  coastal  ex- 
tremity now  resting  on  Dungarvan.  Severe  crit- 
icism was  directed  upon  the  irregulars'  ruthless 
method  of  warfare,  which  was  pronounced  as 
woise  than  that  of  the  Black  and  Tans,  and  of 
which  an  outstanding  feature  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Marconi  wireless  station  at  Clifden 
and  subsequently  the  cutting  of  cables  to  the 
United  States. 

Progress  was  made  by  the  National  forces  in 
the  capture  of  Buree  on  July  28  and  Tipperary 
on  July  30,  and  in  a  partial  investment  of  Kil- 
niallDck  after  hard  fighting.  At  this  time  the 
irregulars  occupied  the  Galtz  and  Knockmeal- 
down  Mountains  in  scattered  bands,  but  so  far 
had  shown  little  inclination  to  take  the  offen- 
sive. On  Aug.  1  they  were  in  retreat  upon 
Cahir  and  Clonmel  before  a  general  attack  of 
the  National  forces.  Cashel,  with  its  famous 
rock,  fell  to  the  Nationalists  on  Aug.  3  as  a 
result  of  the  previous  capture  of  Tipperary.  On 
the  same  date  National  forces  executed  a  dra- 
matic flanking  movement  by  a  surprise  landing 
at  Fenit,  in  Dingle  Bay,  thus  becoming  a  direct 
menace  to  the  irregular  concentration  around 
Cork.  The  occupation  of  Carrick-on-Suir  by  the 
Nationalists  on  the  3d,  and  the  capture  by 
them  of  the  "  redoubtable  fortress "  of  Kilmal- 
lock  on  the  next  day  brought  their  main  objec- 
tive of  Cork  within  measurable  distance  of  a 
decisive  stroke.  After  a  twelve-hour  battle  on  the 
7th  the  irregulars  were  driven  out  of  Newcastle 
West  with  considerable  loss. 

This  gradual  weakening  of  th;  irregulars'  de- 
fensive position  prompted  peace  suggestions  from 
an  organization  known  as  the  People's  Rights 
Association.  To  these  Michael  Collins,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, replied:  "The  issue  is  now 
very  clear.  The  choice  is  now  between  a  con- 
tmuance  of  war  and  the  irregulars'  sending  their 
arms  to  the  people's  Government  to  be  held  in 
trust  for  the  people." 
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As  the  result  of  the  seizure  of  the  cable  land- 
ing at  Waterville,  about  seventy  miles  west  of 
C'ork,  by  the  irregulars  on  Aug.  6,  and  the  cut- 
ting of  American  and  other  lines,  all  transmis- 
sion ceased  at  that  point.  The  Atlantic  Ocean 
cable  service  was  further  restricted  by  the  sub- 
sequent seizure  of  the  landing  station  at  Valen- 
tia,  within  a  few  miles  of  Waterville.  Great 
stress  of  business  fell  ugon  the  few  direct  cables 
to  England,  while  the  European  continent  re- 
mained open.  This  delayed  all  messages  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  hours.  In  this  emergency,  ef- 
fective use  was  made  of  the  radio  circuits. 

What  was  termed  the  most  daring  coup  of 
the  campaign  was  performed  by  the  Government 
in  landing  1,500  men  with  artillery  from  Dullin 
at  Passage  West,  Cork's  port  for  large  ships,  on 
Aug.  9.  National  troops  were  also  landed  at 
^oughal  and  Union  Hall.  Some  resistance  was 
offered  by  the  irregulars,  but  they  eventually 
gave  way,  permitting  the  capture  of  West  Union 
Hall  by  National  troops.  At  the  same  time 
Queenstown  was  reported  as  having  been  set 
afire  and  vacated  by  the  irregulars,  who  were  re- 
treating toward  Cork  after  blowing  up  a  railroad 
bridge  at  Foaty.  These  movements  were  calcu- 
lated to  compel  the  irregulars  to  a  decisive  battle 
or  a  scattering  to  the  hills. 

In  Dublin  what  was  described  as  a  sort  of 
evening  and  dawn  strife  became  the  normal  con- 
dition of  the  already  overwrought  citizen's  exist- 
ence. No  sooner  had  darkness  fallen  than  Na- 
tional troops  at  different  points  in  the  city  were 
filed  upon  by  snipers,  who  crept  to  roofs  where 
they  were  extremely  difficult  to  detect.  These 
mosquito-like  tactics  continued  until  morning, 
when,  before  retiring,  the  snipers  usually  be- 
came very  persistent.  The  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  daily  ambushes  was  likened  to  the  pre- 
truce  situation. 

A  report  on  July  11  of  the  casualties  from  the 
recent  fighting  gave  nineteen  soldiers  and  sixty- 
five  civilians  killed,  and  eleven  soldiers  and 
281  civilians  wounded. 

As  indicating  the  severity  of  the  press  censor- 
ship enforced  in  the  Irish  capital,  The  Voice  of 
Labor  appeared  on  July  15  with  thirteen  blank 
columns.  An  editorial  note  explained  the  paper's 
inability  to  express  labor's  full  views  on  any- 
thing touching  the  military  or  political  situation. 
*  *  *  The  meeting  of  the  recently  elected  Pro- 
visional Parliament  was  again  postponed  until 
Aug.  12,  by  which  date  it  was  hoped  that  or- 
ganized resistance  would  have  broken  down  to 
the  extent  of  making  delay  unnecessary.  This 
result  not  being  attained  by  Aug.  8,  a  further 
postponement  was  announced. 

Harry  Boland,  formerly  Dail  Eireann  represen- 
tative in  the  United  States,  was  mortally  wound- 
ed in  resisting  arrest  at  the  Grand  Hotel  in 
Skeiries  on  July  21,  and  died  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing. *  *  *  Great  crowds  witnessed  the 
military  funeral  on  Aug  8  of  nine  National  Army 
soldiers  who  had  been  killea  in  the  fightine 
in  County  Kerry.  *  *  *  The  unexpected  death' 
of  Arthur  Griffith,  President  of  the  Dail  Eireann, 
on  Aug.  12  at  Dublin,  was  a  serious  blow  to  the 
Free  State  Government. 
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Canada 

A  notable  visit  was  paid  by  the  Canadian  Pre- 
mier, Lyon  Mackenzie  King,  and  George  Perry 
Graham,  Canadian  Minister  of  National  Defense, 
to  Secretary  of  Slate  Hughes  in  Washington  on 
July  12.  The  proposal  was  made  that  the  ideals 
of  the  Bush-Bagot  agreement,  limiting  the  naval 
forces  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  on 
the  Great  Lakes  and  Llike  Champlain,  be  per- 
petuated in  a  new  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  It  was  understood  the  Ca- 
nadian visitors  found  Secretary  Hughes  highly 
sympathetic  toward  their  object,  which  was,  in 
effect,  to  make  permanent  that  peace  which  had 
existed  for  over  a  century  along  the  3,000-mile 
boundary  of  the  two  countries,  unmarked  by  a 
single  fort,  and  guarded  not  by  soldiers,  but  only 
by  the  good  will  of  the  two  people  and  their 
Governments.  On  the  return  of  Premier  King  to 
Ottawa,  the  Canadian  Minister  said  that  besides 
the  Rush-Bagot  agreement  other  problems  were 
discussed.  Such  progress  was  made  that  they 
were  now  in  a  position  to  carry  on  further  ne- 
gotiations by  correspondence.  The  additional 
questions  included  the  fisheries  on  both  coasts, 
the  great  waterways,  Canadian  representation  at 
the  United  States  capital,  and  reciprocal  treatment 
in  income  taxation.  The  Premier  went  on  to  say 
that  the  Canadian  Government  had  had  to  deal 
with  a  number  of  applications  for  the  passage  of 
armed  vessels  through  the  Canadian  canals.  These 
were  used  for  the  training  of  naval  militia  on 
the  lakes.  Further,  United  States  shipbuilders  on 
the  Great  Lakes  wished  to  be  allowed  to  compete 
for  the  construction  of  war  vessels  for  the  United 
States  ISavy. 

According  to  revised  figures  of  the  Canadian 
Decennial  Census,  made  public  on  July  2,  the 
total  for  the  Dominion  was  8,788,483  inhabitants, 
being  an  increase  of  1,581,840  since  1911.  All 
the  provinces  showed  gains  except  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  the  Yukon  Territory.  The  latter  was 
affected  by  the  falling  off  in  placer  mining. 

Semi-official  figures  gathered  in  Montreal  on  the 
liquor  traffic  went  to  prove  that  the  people  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec  were  drinking  less  under  a 
system  of  open  sale  than  those  in  the  dry  prov- 
inces. Thus,  while  the  Province  of  Quebec  sold 
$15,000,000  worth  of  liquor  in  1921,  the  Province 
of  Manitoba,  with  one-fifth  the  population,  sold 
$12,262,912,  and  British  Columbia  $14,000,000 
worth. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  the  operation 
of  the  Agricultural  Developmenl  Board  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  $571,570  in  long  term  loans 
and  $25,000  in  short  term  loans  were  lent  to 
farmers.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  scheme,  to 
keep  farmers'  sons  on  the  land,  was  achieving 
success,  through  the  fathers  getting  a  loan  from 
the  Government  to  buy  an  adjacent  farm  for 
his  sons,  mortgaging  both  farms  to  secure  the 
loan. 

In  view  of  threatened  labor  trouble,  the  Ca- 
nadian Government,  on  Aug.  2,  appointed  a  Cen- 
tral Advisory  Fuel  Committee  to  have  general 
supervision  over  the  supply  of  coal  and  other  fuel 
throughout  Canada.  The  committee  consisted  of 
W.  C.  Kennedy,  Minister  of  Railways,  and  C.  A, 
McGrath  and  Fred  McCourt  of  Montreal, 


A  new  Canadian  national  anthem,  written  by 
the  Hon.  Justice  Archer  Martin  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  was  formally  endorsed  by  Native  Sons  of 
Canada  at  a  recent  meeting  in  Victoria,  B.  C. 
The  new  song  is  named  "  Canada,  Our  Canada,'* 
and  reads  as  follows; 

Hail!  stately  country  of  our  sires! 
To  thee  we  light  the  altar  fires, 
Ne'er  to  be  quenched  till  life  expires, 
Canada,  our  Canada! 

Each  true  son's  heart  glows  with  the  flame 
Of  patriot  pride  to  see  thy  name 
Writ  large  upon  the  roll  of  fame, 
Canada,  our  Canada! 

Chorus: 
Canada,  we  hail  thee! 
Whosoever  may  assail  thee. 
Never  shall  we  fail  thee, 
Canada,  our  Canada! 

From    East   to    St.   Elias'   towers 
The  cry  comes  through  the  awakened  hours — 
Arise,  assert  thy  manhood's  powers, 
Canada,  our  Canada! 

The  time  has  come  to  take  thy  place 
Among  the  nations,  face  to  face. 
Equal  at  last  with  every  race, 
Canada,  our  Canada! 

India 

Though  the  hot  season  doubtless  operated  to 
reduce  revolutionary  activity,  a  message  came  from 
Mahatma  Gandhi  showing  that  his  convictions 
remained  uninfluenced  by  prison  walls.  The 
Hindu  Nationalist  leader  declared  his  loss  of  lib- 
erty could  not  materially  affect  the  progress  of 
India,  and  urged  his  friends  to  carry  on  the  work 
in  which  he  had  so  large  a  part.  He  had  no 
complaint  to  make  regarding  his  treatment  in 
prison.  In  reaffirming  his  loyalty  to  the  principle 
of  Swadeshi,  he  defined  it  as  '*  that  spirit  in  us 
which  restricts  us  to  the  use  and  service  of  our 
immediate  surroundings,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
more  remote."  Progress  with  Mr.  Gandhi,  how- 
ever, bears  a  different  interpretation  from  the  one 
we  are  accustomed  to,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  letter 
from  him  in  which  he  characteristically  de- 
nounces modern  civilization,  in  its  purely  ma- 
terial aspects,  as  an  evil  from  which  both  East 
and  West  are  suffering.  On  this  subject  Mr. 
Gandhi  wrote: 

"  If  British  rule  were  replaced  tomorrow  by 
Indian  rule  based  on  modern  methods,  India 
would  be  no  better,  except  that  she  would  be  able 
then  to  retain  some  of  the  money  that  is  drained 
away  to  England;  but  then  India  would  become 
only  a  second  or  fifth  nation  of  Europe  or  Amer- 
ica. East  and  West  can  only  really  meet  when 
the  West  has  thrown  overboard  modern  civiliza- 
tion almost  in  its  entirety.  They  can  also  seem- 
ingly meet  when  the  East  has  also  adopted  mod- 
ern civilization,  but  that  meeting  would  be  an 
armed  truce. 

"  Medical  science  is  the  concentrated  essence 
of  black  magic.  Quackery  is  infinitely  preferable 
to  what  passes  for  high  medical  skill.  Hospitals 
are  the  instruments  that  the  devil  has  been  using 
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for  his  own  purpose,  in  order  to  keep  his  hold  in 
the  kingdom.  They  perpetuate  vice,  misery,  degra- 
dation and  real  slavery.  If  there  were  no  hospitals 
for  venereal  diseases,  or  even  for  consumptives, 
we  should  have  less  consumption  and  less  sexual 
vice  among  us. 

"  India  should  wear  no  machine-made  clothing, 
whether  it  comes  out  of  European  mills  or  Indian 
mills. 

"  India's  salvation  consists  in  unlearning  what 
she  has  learned  during  the  past  filty  years.  The 
railways,  telegraphs,  hospitals,  lawyers,  doctors 
and  such  like  have  all  to  go,  and  the  so-called 
upper  classes  have  to  learn  to  live  religiously  and 
deliberately  the  simple  peasant  life,  knowing  it 
to  be  a  life  giving  true  happiness. 

"There  was  true  wisdom  in  the  sages  of  old 
having  so  regulated  society  as  to  limit  the  ma- 
terial condition  of  the  people;  the  rude  plow  of 
perhaps  5,000  years  ago  is  the  plow  of  the  hus- 
bandman today.  Therein  lies  salvation.  People 
live  long  under  such  conditions,  in  comparative 
peace,  much  greater  than  Europe  has  enjoyed 
after  having  taken   up   modern  activity." 

Details  of  a  Constitution  to  be  granted  to 
Burma  were  expounded  by  Earl  Winterton  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  July  1.  After  announcing 
provision  for  a  Council  of  State  and  a  Legislative 
Assembly,  the  speaker  pointed  out  that,  whereas 
in  India  no  woman  had  a  vote,  in  Burma  under 
the  proposed  Constitution  there  would  be  no  sex 
disqualification.  The  reason  given  was  that 
Burmese  women  were  far  more  advanced  than 
their  Indian  sisters.  All  the  heads  of  Burmese 
households  would  be  virtually  enfranchised.  The 
total  electorate,  urban  and  rural,  would  be 
3,000,000,  of  whom  200,000  would  be  women. 
The  principle  that  there  would  be  no  taxation 
without  representation,  the  one  for  which  the 
American  Colonies  fought  and  won  their  indepen- 
dence, would  be  conceded  to  Burma  without  a 
struggle. 

Australia 

The  Australian  Federal  Government  on  July  21 
refused  to  agree  to  the  appointment  of  German 
Consuls  in  Australia,  Premier  Hughes  remarking 
that  the  Australian  Ministry  does  not  feel  called 
upon  to  "  grease  the  wheels  for  German  trade." 
Trading  with  Germany  was  resumed  on  Aug.  1, 
but  the  Australian  Tariff  Board  proposed  a  duty 
of  75  per  cent,  to  prevent  the  dumping  of  German 
goods. 

Australia  has  been  paying  a  maternity  allow- 
ance of  £5  for  each  child  born  and  something 
like  £6,000,000  has  been  paid  out  by  the  Com- 
monwealth for  the  "  baby  bonus "  since  its  in- 
ception. The  Federal  Treasurer  now  proposes  to 
abolish  this  gratuity  as  a  matter  of  economy.  In 
addition  to  this,  war  pensions  cost  the  Com- 
monwealth about  £7,500,000  annually,  and  in- 
valid and  old  age  pensions  about  £5,000,000. 

An  agreement  has  been  concluded  between  the 
Australian  and  British  Governments  amounting 
to  a  copartnership  for  assisting  emigration  from 
Great  Britain  to  sparsely  settled  districts.  About 
3,000  emigrants  are  leaving  England  monthly  for 
Australia,  and  it  is  intended  to  increase  the  num- 
ber to  100,000  a  year.    In  this  connection  Western 


Australia  proposes  to  build  a  railway  from  Mel- 
kathara,  terminus  of  the  present  line,  through 
the  northwestern  section  of  the  State  to  Hall's 
Creek,  a  distance  of  1,300  miles,  and  thence 
eastward  400  miles  to  Powell's  Creek,  where  it 
will  join  the  proposed  north  and  south  trans- 
continental line,  opening  up  nearly  200,000,000 
acres  of  new  country,  including  some  of  the  best 
pastoral  and  agricultural  land  in  Australia. 

The  Australian  Senate  on  July  27  ratified  the 
treaties  negotiated  at  the  Washington  Armament 
Conference. 

Observations  have  been  made  in  Tahiti  by  Dr. 
Robert  Trumpler  of  the  Lick  Observatory  in 
preparation  for  work  in  Northern  Australia  to 
test  the  Einstein  relativity  theory.  Photographs 
have  been  made  on  a  large  scale  of  that  part  of 
the  heavens  where  the  sun  will  be  totally  eclipsed 
on  Sept.  21,  and  on  the  day  of  the  eclipse,  when 
llie  stars  will  be  visible,  owing  to  the  cutting  off 
of  the  sun's  light,  similar  photographs  will  be 
taken  on  the  same  scale. 

Egypt 

The  British  Government,  through  General  Al- 
lenby,  the  High  Commissioner  in  Cairo,  on  July 
23  addressed  a  strong  note  to  the  Egyptian  Gov- 
ernment, voicing  alarm  at  the  frequent  recur- 
rence of  outrages  against  British  officials,  officers 
and  soldiers,  and  its  regret  at  the  failure  of  the 
Fgyptian  Government  to  punish  the  criminals. 
The  note  gave  warning  that  if  the  outrages  con- 
tinued the  British  Government  would  be  com- 
pelled to  reconsider  its  attitude  toward  Egypt. 
This  means  that  Egypt  may  lose  her  independence 
after  all. 

On  Aug.  10,  a  military  court  at  Cairo  con- 
cluded its  trial  of  ihe  seven  signers  of  a  recent 
manifesto  of  alleged  seditious  character,  and  for- 
warded its  findings,  without  announcement,  to 
Field  Marshal  AUenby  for  confirmation.  This 
implies  that  the  prisoners  were  found  guilty  on 
one  or  both  counts.  The  prosecution  endeavored 
to  suggest  that  the  manifesto  was  calculated  to 
favor  continuance  of  the  series  of  political  crimes. 
In  summing  up,  however,  the  Judge  Advocate 
warned  the  court  that,  owing  to  absence  of  coun- 
sel for  the  defense,  it  was  necessary  for  them 
to  consider  very  carefully  whether  the  prosecution 
had  proved  the  alleged  seditious  character  of  the 
manifesto.  Hamed  el  Basel  Pasha,  a  Bedouin 
chieftain  in  picturesque  flowing  robes,  read  a 
statement  in  behalf  of  his  fellow-prisoners,  de- 
claring their  consistent  aversion  to  violence  and 
pacific  trust  in  the  justice  of  their  cause.  He 
told  the  court  that  they  would  declare  themselves 
incompetent  to  judge  the  case  if  they  took  seri- 
ously the  British  declaration  of  Egyptian  sover- 
eignty. The  prisoners  were  cheered  as  they  left 
the  dock  at  the  conclusion  of  the  trial. 

Lawlessness  reigns  supreme  in  the  Valley  of 
ih©  Nile.  Many  districts  are  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  brigands  and  outlaws.  Many  assassina- 
tions have  occurred.  Colonel  Piggott  of  the 
British  Army  pay  corps  was  shot  and  killed  walk- 
ing to  his  office  in  Cairo  on  July  15. 

Tlie  Egyptian  Government  on  July  18  issued  a 
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decree  depriving  Abbas  Hilmi,  the  ex-Khedive, 
of  every  right  in  Egyx^t.  He  is  forbidden  to  enter 
Egyptian -territory,  and  his  property  is  confiscated. 
Three  members  of  the  Zaglulist  party  were  ar- 
rested in  Cairo  on  July  25.  On  July  30  Mme. 
Zaglul's  house  was  searched,  and  a  European 
woman  was  engaged  to  search  Zaglul's  wife  per- 
sonally, out  of  respect  for  the  Moslem  custom  of 
seclusion  of  women.  Several  documents  were 
found  in  the  house  which  it  was  thought  might 
throw  light  on  Egyptian  plots.  Seven  Egyptian 
political  leaders  were  placed  on  trial  before  a 
British  military  tribunal  on  Aug.  9,  charged  with 
spreading  disaffection  against  the  Egyptian  Gov- 
ernment; objections  to  the  court  on  the  ground 
that  Egypt  is  a  sovereign  State  were  disallowed. 
An  adjournment  was  refused. 

The  wireless  receiving  and  transmitting  station 
en  the  edge  of  the  eastern  desert,  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Cairo,  which  was  begun  in  1914  and 
taken  over  by  the  British  Admiralty  during  the 
World  War,  has  been  opened  for  public  use  at 
rates  25  per  cent,  lower  than  those  of  the  Elastern 
Telegraph   Company's  submarine  and  land  lines. 

The  Governor  General  of  the  Sudan  has  author- 
ized a  loan  not  exceeding  £7,000,000  to  facilitate 
the  completion  of  irrigation  works.  It  must. first 
be  approved  by  the  British  Treasurer  and  Foreign 
Secretary. 

Egyptians  are  much  concerned  at  the  prospect 
of  the  present  temporary  import  duty  on  cotton 
becoming  permanent,  which  would  eventually 
mean  the  elimination  of  Egyptian  cotton  from 
American  industry  and  the  loss  of  Egypt's  trade 
with  America,  which  last  year  amounted  to  $50,- 
000,000.  A  surprising  item  of  this  trade  is  that 
the  United  States  in  1920  supplied  the  largest 
amount  of  coal  imported  into  Egypt  and  in  1921 
rhe  American  importation  nearly  equaled  that 
from  Great  Britain. 

South  Africa 

South  African  census  compilers  have  published 
the  preliminary  results  for  1921,  showing  the 
total  population  to  be  6,926,992.  composed  of 
1,522,442  Avhites  and  5,404,550  colored  persons. 
In  1911  the  colored  population  was  4.697,152  and 
the  whites  1,276,242.  The  whites  increased  more 
rapidly  than  the  negroes  in  the  proportion  of  19 
per  cent,  to  15  in  the  ten  years,  largely,  however, 
through   immigration. 

The  South  African  Assembly,  on  July  19,  rati- 
fied the  treaties  formulated  by  the  Washington 
Armament  Conference.  The  Assembly  also  agreed 
to  the  appointment  of  a  non-Parliamentary  com- 
mittee to  make  recommendations  for  effecting  re- 
ductions of  public  expenditure. 


Discovery  of  a  new  gold  belt  in  the  Transvaal, 
stretching  from  the  border  of  Bechuanaland  to 
Nylstroom,  was  reported  on  Aug.  3,  and  a  rush 
of  miners  to  the  fields  followed.  Portugal  is  con- 
gidering  a  bill  to  forbid  further  emigration  of 
natives  from  Mozambique  to  the  Transvaal  mines, 
among  whom  Admiral  Reoterego,  on  Aug.  2, 
charged  that  the  mortality  reaches  30  per  cent. 
The  diamond  mines  in  South  Africa  are  reopening 
and  economic  conditions  are  improving. 

The  South  African  Government  has  vetoed  two 
anti-Asiatic  ordinances  passed  by  the  National 
Proviricial  Council,  debarring.  Asiatics  from  the 
municipal  vote,  and  providing  for  local  boards  in 
rural  areas  for  granting  trading  licenses. 

Kenya  Colony 

There  is  much  apathy  in  Kenya  Colony  over 
the  political  situation,  colonists  feeling  that  they 
are  unjustly  treated  in  the  matter  of  legislation, 
having  only  eleven  elective  votes  out  of  thirty- 
three  in  the  legislative  council  and  being  further 
handicapped  by  an  order  sent  privately  to  the 
members,  saying:  "In  future  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  official  members  are  on  all  occasions 
actively  to  support  any  measures  proposed  by 
Government  by  recording  their  votes  in  favor 
thereof.  Abstention  from  voting  cannot,  of  course, 
be  regarded  as  active  support." 

Rhodesia 

Rhodesia  is  considering  amalgamation  with  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  provided  General  Smuts 
can  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  British  South 
Africa  Company  with  regard  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  Crownlands  and  the  expropriation  of  the  com- 
pany's controlling  interest  in  the  Rhodesian  rail- 
ways. The  feature  of  General  Smuts's  plan  is  a 
development  £und  to  foster  the  country's  indus- 
tries. Pro-Unionists  and  business  men  are  favor- 
ably impressed,  but  there  is  prospect  of  a  stiff 
fight  on  the  constitutional  issue.  In  Southern 
Rhodesia  the  white  population  Has  increased  42.4 
per  cent.,  from  .23,606  in  1911  to  33,620  in  1921. 

The  trans-Zambezian  Railway  was  opened  on 
July  1  for  general  traffic.  It  runs  through  Portu- 
guese territory  from  Beira,  the  port  of  Rhodesia, 
to  Murassa  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Zambezi, 
where  it  connects  with  a  railway  from  Chindio  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  river  to  Blantyre,  the  com- 
mercial capital  of  Nyassaland.  The  difficulty  of 
the  voyage  down  the  Zambezi  from  Chindio  to 
Chinde  is  thus  avoided  and  Nyassaland  gains 
for  the  first  time  a  true  ocean  outlet,  reducing 
the  time  from  the  coast  of  from  five  to  fifteen 
days  via  Chinde  to  twenty-six  hours. 


[American  Cartoon] 


France  takes  independent 
action  on  Berlin  s  jailure 
to  pay— Germans  expelled 
from  Alsace — Beginning 
of  Premiers*  conference  at 
London — Commission  to 
settle  American  claims 


—N.  E.  A.   Service 
MAYBE    HE    WON'T   JUMP   AFTER    ALL 


GERMANY'S    NEW    ^ 
REPARATION  CRISIS 

[Period  Ended  Aug.   10,    1922] 


THE  French  and  British  Premiers  met  in 
London  on  Aug.  7  for  a  conference  on 
the  allied  policy  to  be  adopted  in  view  of 
Germany's  insistence  that  she  could  no  longer 
meet  her  reparations  and  other  financial  obliga- 
tions. The  situation  which  they  were  called 
upon  to  face  was  incontestably  serious.  In 
the  first  week  of  July  the  floating  debt  had 
been  increased  by  more  than  3,500,000,000  marks, 
and  the  exchange  value  of  the  mark  was 
dropping  lower  and  lower.  The  next  monthly  rep- 
aration payment  of  32,000,000  marks,  due  July 
15,  and  already  representing  a  reduction  of  18,- 
000,000  marks  from  the  50,000,000  due  under  the 
fixed  schedule  laid  down  some  months  ago  by 
the  Reparation  Commission,  loomed  so  large  to 
the  German  Government  that  a  special  envoy 
was  sent  to  Paris  to  ask  a  two-year  moratorium 
for  this  and  the  following  payments.  The  Rep- 
aiation  Commission  took  the  request  under  ad- 
visement, but  insisted  that  the  July  instalment 
would  have  to  be  met,  and  Germany  paid  it. 

While  awaiting  the  report  of  the  Allied  Com- 
mittee on  Guarantees,  which  left  Berlin  on  July 


16,  the  French  Government  had  no 
ground  to  feel  encouraged  over  the 
prospect,  especially  in  view  of  Ger- 
many's further  notification  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  her  to  keep 
up  coal  deliveries  of  1,900,000  tons 
monthly,  and  her  request  to  be  al- 
lowed to  reduce  the  amount  by  one- 
third.  This  pessimism  was  further  in- 
creased by  a  new  German  demand  which  came  on 
July  15  that  Germany  be  relieved  for  three  years 
from  making  payments  in  cash  for  the  liquidation 
of  claims  of  French  nationals  against  Ger- 
man nationals,  represented  in  Clearing  House 
balances.  The  balance  due  France  on  this  ac- 
count amounts  to  some  $100,000,000,  and  Ger- 
many had  agreed  in  the  London  conference  of 
June  10,  1921,  to  pay  110,000,000  monthly  to 
liquidate.  What  she  now  asked  was  that  this 
monthly  payment  be  reduced  to  $2,500,000.  This 
roused  a  new  French  storm,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  France  to  apply  the  "  sanctions "  or 
penalties,  unless  Germany  changed  her  attitude, 
became  correspondingly  stiffened.  Plans  were 
drawn  up  by  Premier  Poincare  to  obtain  satis- 
faction through  other  channels. 

First  of  all,  however,  the  Reparation  Commis- 
sion on  July  22  issued  a  long  memorandum  on 
the  organization  of  a  close  system  of  supervision 
of  German  finances,  under  which  what  would  be 
virtually  an  overseer  would  be  placed  in  nearly 
every  Ministry  Bureau,  to  watch  the  income  and 
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[American  Cartoon] 
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—Brooklyn  Eagle 
THE  REAL  SCRAPS  OF  PAPER 


outgo,  to  inspect  figures  on  all.  revenue  and  ex- 
penses, and  to  guard  against  exportation  of  Ger- 
man capital.  The  Guarantee  Committee,  further- 
more, on  July  28  made  the  following  recom- 
mendations, based  on  months  of  intensive  study 
in  Germany  of  the  whole  financial  situation: 
first,  an  international  loan  to  Germany,  to  be 
shared  in  equally  by  Germany  and  the  Repara- 
tion Commission;  second,  to  cut  some  30,000,- 
000,000  marks,  or^  roughly,  $60,000,000,  unneces- 
sary expense  from  the  German  budget;  third, 
a  series  of  new  taxes  and  increased  taxes;  fourth, 
measures  to  prevent  the  flight  of  German  capital. 

The  next  step  taken  by  France  was  to  refuse 
pointblank  Germany's  request  for  a  reduction  in 
the  Clearing  House  balance  payments.  In  the 
note  dispatched  to  Berlin  on  July  26,  Premier 
Poincare  told  the  German  Government  that  it  was 
trifling  with  German  obligations,  and  served 
notice  that,  unless  Berlin  agreed  by  Aug.  5  to 
pay  her  balances,  immediate  steps  would  be 
taken  to  enforce  payment.  This  direct  reply  with- 
out reference  to  the  other  allied  nations  was 
considered  justified  by  the  fact  that  Germany 
had  transmitted  her  request  for  a  moratorium 
directly  to  France.  A  serious  view,  however,  was 
taken  in  London  of  this  threat  of  independent 
action  on  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  the  French 
and   British   Premiers  in  London. 

The  situation  became  more  complex,  from  one 


[English    Cartoon] 


-Reynolds's  Newspaper,  Lond)on 


TROUBLE    AT   THE    CROSSING    STONES 
It  may  1)6  bad  for  him,  but  it  doesn't  make  it  better  for  anybody  else 
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—Western  Mail,  Cardiff 

GETTING  BLOOD  OUT  OF  A  STONE 
John  Bull—"  Well !    Marianne,  if  we  ever  get  any  more  out  of  him  I  reckon  we'll  deserve  it.' 


viewpoint,  and  clearer  from  another,  with  the 
receipt  by  the  French  Government  early  in  August 
of  a  note  from  Lord  Balfour,  acting  for  the 
British  Government,  and  serving  notice  on 
France  that  in  view  of  insistence  by  the  United 
States  on  payment  of  her  war  loans  to  Great 
Britain,  the  latter  country  must  similarly  hold 
France  to  payment  of  loans  advanced  her  by 
England  at  least  to  that  extent.  This  note  was 
in  answer  to  the  French  proposal  of  mutual 
annulment  of  all  war  debts,  including  those  owed 
by  all  the  Allies  to  America,  on  the  basis  of 
which  France  would  have  been  willing  to  reduce 
the  total  of  her  reparation  claims  on  Germany. 
M.  Poincare's  previous  proposal  was  to  remit  all 
Class  C  German  reparation  bonds,  reducing  the 
reparations  total  of  132,000,000,000  gold  marks 
by  50,000,000,000  gold  marks,  on  the  explicit 
understanding  that  France's  debts  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  be  canceled.  The 
British  note  refusing  cancellation  was  received 
with  considerable  resentment  in  France,  but  was 
hailed  by  the  Nationalist  organs  as  giving  France 
a  free  hand  in  her  determination  to  make  Ger- 
many pay  to  the  full. 

Premier  Poincare's  next  move  was  to  draw  up 
a  plan  of  penalties  backed  by  the  French  Parlia- 
ment, which  he  could  present  to  the  British 
Government  at  the  London  meeting  with  full  as- 
surance that  he  was  backed  by  the  nation.  The 
main  features  of  this  scheme,  which  would  be 
put  into  effect  upon  the  definite  refusal  of  the 
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-De  Notcnhraher,  Amsterdam 
THE  MENACE  OF  MONARCHY  IN   GERMANY 
[It  is  curious  that  the  weekly  paper  containing  this  pro- 
phetic    Dutch     cartoon     is     dated     for     the     very     day     of 
Rathenau's    murder] 

[American   Cartoon] 


German  Government  to  fulfill  its 
Clearing  House  and  other  agree- 
ments, provided  for  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Rhineland  from  Ger- 
many, with  its  own  Parliament 
and  Government,  and  a  separate 
financial  regime,  supervised  by 
the  Allies,  and  also  involved  the 
expulsion  of  all  the  Prussian 
functionaries  from  the  Rhineland, 
and  their  replacement  by  native 
officials.  This  plan  was  to  be 
supplemented  by  the  seizure  of 
properties,  plants  and  offices  of 
certain  industrial  firms  in  the 
Rhineland,  and  also  of  goods  and 
properties  of  German  citizens  in 
Alsace-Lorraine.  All  seques- 
trated German  property  in  France 
was  also  to  be  seized.  On  learn- 
ing of  this  scheme,  the  Germans 
in  France  and  Alsace-Lorraine  at 
once  began  drawing  out  their 
money  from  the  banks,  to  avoid 
the  application  of  such  a  measure 
to  themselves. 

The  German  Government  on 
Aug.  4  sent  a  note  to  Paris  de- 
claring that  it  had  no  intention 
of  defaulting  on  the  Clearing 
House  payments,  but  that  it 
merely  asked  for  a  reduction  of 
the  monthly  amounts.  The  note 
protested  against  the  application 
of  punitive  measures,  which,  it 
pointed    out,    were    not    justified 
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'Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
FACE  TO  FACE 


HOW  MUCH  LONOER  WILL  UNCLE  SAM 
STAND   FOR  THIS? 
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under  either  the  Versailles  Treaty 
or  the  London  agreement  before 
Aug.  15,  when  the  next  repara- 
tion instalment  was  due.  The 
French  attitude  that  these  pay- 
ments were  entirely  distinct  from 
the  general  reparations  question, 
and  must  not  be  linked  with  it, 
as  Germany  was  striving  to  do, 
remained  unshaken. 

Germany's  reply  to  the  French 
ultimatum  demanding  the  pay- 
ment of  110,000,000  was  received 
by  Aug.  5,  within  he  time 
limit.  Germany  declared  anew 
that  the  compensation  payments 
formed  a  part  of  the  general 
reparations,  again  denied  France's 
right  to  adopt  punitive  measures 
before  Aug.  15,  and,  after  point- 
ing out  the  disastrous  fall  of  the 
German  mark,  urged  France  to 
hold  decision  over  until  after  the 
London  meeting  of  the  Premiers. 
M.  Poincare  wasted  no  time  in 
showing  that  his  plans  of  coercion 
brooked  no  delay.  Three  hours 
later  the  FrerM:h  Foreign  Office 
issued  a  decree  declaring  that  all 
payment  or  recognition  of  Ger- 
man nationals'  credits  in  France 
was  suspended,  that  all  payments 
to  Germans  of  awards  of  the 
Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunal  were 
suspended;  that  all  proceeds  of 
the  liquidation  of  German  prop- 
erty in  France  were  sequestrated 
until    further    notice,    and    that 
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—Muehay  warsmo 

IN  GERMAN  UPPER  SILESIA 
SiLESiAN—"  Mother   Poland,    h€lp   me  r  " 
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NEARING    HIS    FINISH 


Kladderadatschj  Berlin 

RAGING  RAYMOND 
The    Premier   of   France   demands    the    de- 
struction of  German  railways  in  the  Rhine- 
land.      It  has  no  object— but  it  amuses  him. 
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liquidation  in  Alsace-Lorraine  was  suspended. 
The  Fifth  Article,  saying,  "  Conservatory  meas- 
ures will  be  immediately  taken  in  Alsace-Lor- 
raine," obviously  referred  to  the  French  plan  to 
sequestrate  German  property  in  the  redeemed 
provinces,  and  to  expel  a  certain  number  of 
prominent  Germans  from  this  territory.  By  Aug. 
11  the  expulsion  of  500  Alsatian  Germans  was 
already  under  way. 

'Ihese  measures  caused  wild  excitement  in  Ger- 
many, but  the  defiant  attitude  of  the  German 
Government  remained  unchanged.  On  the  eve 
of  Premier  Poincare's  departure  for  London,  the 
Reparation  Commission  announced  its  approval 
in  principle  of  the  French  Government's  demand 
for  payment  in  kind  by  Germany  through  Ger- 
man labor  and  materials  for  the  great  Rhone 
improvement  project  recently  drafted  by  the 
French  leaders.  The  commission  also  approved 
the  same  scheme  for  improvement  of  the  Truyere 
and  Dordogne  rivers,  the  digging  of  a  tunnel  on 
the  proposed  railway  line  between  St.  Maurice 
and  Wesserling,  and  the  construction  of  a  north- 
east canal  connecting  the  Sarre,  Moselle,  Meuse 
and  Scheldt  rivers.  The  French  Government  had 
already  begun  negotiations  with  the  French  labor 
unions  to  secure  labor  agreements  regarding  the 
importation  of  German  labor  for  these  purposes, 
and  pledged  full  assurance  that  the  German 
materials  imported  would  not  enter  into  com- 
]>etition  with  the  products  of  French  industry. 
The  total  cost  of  all  these  ventures  to  be  com- 
pleted with  German  aid  was  estimated  at  ap- 
pioxiniately  2,000,000,000  gold  marks. 

Such,  in  large  outlines,  wa?  the  situation  ex- 
isting between  Germany  and  France  when  Pre- 
mier Poincare  crossed  the  channel  for  a  new 
and  momentous  interview  with  Lloyd  George, 
rnd  representatives  of  Belgiun)  and  Italy.  M. 
Poincare  arrived  in  London  on  Aug.  6,  and  was 
met  at  Victoria  Station  by  Lloyd  George  amid  the 
enthusiastic  plaudits  of  a  large  throng  of  French 
lesidents.  The  first  session  took  place  the  next 
day,  and  thus  was  inaugurated  another  in  the 
long  series  of  conferences  betA^een  the  European 
Allies  which  have  followed  upon  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  Despite  the  tense  situation,  there 
were  grounds  for  hope  of  an  2\entual  agreement. 
The  conference  was  still  proceeding  when  these 
pages  went  to  press. 

The  first  step  toward  settling  the  claims  of  the 
Lniled  States  against  Germany  was  taken  on 
Aug.  10  with  the  signing  in  Berlin  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  nations  of  an  agreement 
for  the  determination  of  the  American  claims, 
'fhe  agreement  provided  for  a  mixed  claims  com- 
mission to  be  composed  of  one  German  and  one 
American  delegate,  with  an  umpire  to  settle  mat- 
ters in  dispute.     On  the  day  the  agreement  was 


signed.  President  Harding  named  William  R.  Day, 
Associate  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  to  act  as  the  commissioner  for  America. 
The  commission  is  to  pass  upon  (1)  claims  of 
American  citizens  arising  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  for  damage  of  property  or  interests  with- 
in German  territory;  (2)  other  claims  for  loss 
or  damage  arising  from  the  war,  and  (3)  debts 
owed  American  citizens  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment or  by  German  nationals. 

Though  Germany's  currency  was  further  in- 
flated by  the  issue  of  more  billions  of  paper 
marks,  and  though  the  mark  continued  to  fall 
till  it  reached  nearly  900  to  the  dollar  by  the 
iOth  of  August,  accompanied  by  the  raging  of 
speculation  and  a  violent  rise  of  prices,  com- 
paratively few  men  remained  unemployed,  and 
only  some  20,000  were  receiving  State  aid.  Presi- 
dent Ebert  was  working  energetically  to  pre- 
vent a  break  in  his  Cabinet,  and  to  hold  his 
Government  firm  after  the  excitement  caused 
by  the  assassination  of  Dr.  Rathenau.  The  mur- 
derers of  the  German  Foreign  Minister,  Hermann 
Fischer  and  Edwin  Kern,  after  being  encircled 
and  hunted  down  for  more  than  ten  days  in 
Central  Germany,  were  finally  located  in  an  un- 
occupied castle,  where  they  committed  suicide 
under  dramatic  circumstances  just  as  the  police 
were  about  to  arrest  them.  The  Defense  of  the 
Republic  bill,  which  was  a  direct  outcome  of 
the  assassination,  passed  its  third  reading  in  the 
Reichstag  on  July  18.  (At  the  same  session  the 
bill  for  a  compulsory  loan  of  70,000,000,000 
marks  also  passed  its  third  reading.) 

A  clash  between  the  Central  Government  and 
Bavaria  over  the  Defense  bill,  which  Munich 
refused  to  apply,  insisting  on  her  right  to  apply 
her  own  legislation,  began  a  few  days  later.  It 
was  stated  on  Aug.  6  that  Munich  was  sending 
a  special  mission  to  Berlin  to  effect  an  under- 
standing. 

Despite  repeated  protests  by  representatives  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Sarre  Basin  to  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations  against  the  new  semi- 
legislative  body  to  be  known  as  the  Advisory 
Council,  the  main  body  of  the  inhabitants  turned 
out  at  the  elections  on  June  25  and  elected  the 
representatives,  with  the  result  that  the  Centrists 
won  16  seats,  the  Socialists  bulking  second. 
This  new  Council  is  to  be  called  into  session  every 
three  months  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Governing 
Commission,  and  its  decisions  will  be  accepted 
by  that  commission  unless  they  are  obviously  con- 
trary to  the  regime  created  by  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles. Under  that  treaty,  the  League  of  Na- 
tions is  to  administer  the  territory  until  1935, 
when  a  plebiscite  will  decide  whether  it  shall 
belong  to  Germany  or  France.  A  Study  Com- 
mittee is  to  co-operate  with  the  Council. 


[Dutch  Cartoon] 
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TRIAL.   OF    THE    SOCIAL 
REVOLUTIONARIES 
Russian  Justice—"  The  sword  for  the   ac- 
cused—and the  dagger  for  their  defenders  " 


Lenin's  hand  again 
felt  at  the  helm  of 
the  Russian  Ship  of 
State  —  Americans 
victory  over  th^  fam- 
ine, and  the  harvest 
prospects  —  Mos- 
cow's relentless  war 
on  counter  '  revolu- 
tion 


REVOLUTIONARY    RUSSIA 

[Period  Ended  Aug.  10,   1922] 


THE  internal  working  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment since  the  enforced  retirement  of  Ni- 
kolai Lenin,  according  to  all  evidences,  has 
been  smooth  and  devoid  of  conflict.  The  di- 
rectorate scheme  referred  to  in  the  August 
Current  History  (page  900),  did  not  work  out 
in  practice,  though  the  principal  parts  in  the 
G)uncil  of  People's  Commissaries,  of  which 
Lenin  is  President,  were  played  by  Trotzky  and 
Djerzinsky.  The  Government's  foreign  policy  was 
being  directed  by  three  Soviet  leaders — Litvinov, 
Karakhan  and  Joffe.  Lenin,  who  had  entered 
a  sanatorium  near  Moscow  at  the  end  of  June, 
was  again  taking  a  hand  in  matters  of  govern- 
ment— through  conferences  with  political  friends 
— by  the  middle  of  July. 

The  results  of  The  Hague  conference,  it  was 
admitted,  were  nil.  The  famine  situation,  accord- 
ing to  statements  made  by  Colonel  William  N. 
Haskell,  Acting  Director  of  the  American  relief 
work  in  Russia,  on  his  departure  for  America  on 
July  11,  was  greatly  relieved.  Over  9,000,000  people 
were  then  receiving  American  food  who  would 
otherwise  have  died  of  starvation,  a  total  five  times 
as  many  as  the  American  army  in  France  was 
feeding  at  the  close  of  the  World  War.  The  Re- 
lief Administration  had  distributed  120,000  tons 
of  food  for  children,  over  200,000  tons  of  food  for 
adults,  the  whole  seed  grain  appropriation,  and 
$7,000,000  worth  of  medical  stores.  C.  J.  0. 
Quinn  replaced  Colonel  Haskell  as  the  acting 
head  of  the  organization.     Colonel  Haskell,  Edgar 


Rickard,  Director  General  of  the  American  Re- 
lief Committee,  and  Walter  Lyman  Brown,  the 
London  Director,  all  arrived  in  New  York  from 
England  on  July  29.  Colonel  Haskell  said  that  if 
the  work  for  Russia  were  continued,  the  quantity 
of  food  needed  would  be  much  less  than  before. 
It  was  estimated,  he  pointed  out,  that  from  five 
to  ten  million  more  bushels  of  wheat  would  be 
harvested  in  Russia  this  season  than  at  the  last 
reaping. 

Mr.  Rickard  and  Mr.  Brown  issued  a  statement 
which  said  in  part :  '*  The  Russian  people  have 
been  snatched  from  the  brink  of  a  catastrophe 
unequaled  in  the  history  of  the  world's  disasters. 
For  the  last  sixty  days  no  one  has  starved  in 
Russia.  Deaths  from  starvation,  which  six  months 
ago  threatened  to  extend  into  the  millions,  have 
been  limited  to  a  number  which  certainly  will  not 
exceed .  half  a  million.  Today  almost  10,000,000 
destitute  people  subsist  on  American  foodstuffs. 
Literally  millions  of  people  have  been  and  will 
be  inoculated  against  the  five  major  diseases. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  food  packages  have 
been  delivered  to  individuals  under  the  food  re- 
mittance plan.  The  intelligentsia  of  all  cate- 
gories have  been  fed.  The  Russian  railroads 
have  been  prevailed  upon  to  do  infinitely  more 
than  was  deemed  possible  in  the  transport  of  food 
supplies.  Ports  long  closed  to  commerce  have 
been  reopened.  One  American  (Blandy)  has  al- 
ready sacrificed  his  life  in  the  doing.  A  score 
have  been  at  the  point  of  death  from  typhus.  The 
famine  is  dead,  and  the  Russian  people  live." 
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A  meeting  of  the  prirjcipal  Directors  of  the 
Russian  relief  work  was  held  in  New  York  on 
July  30,  Herbert  Hoover  presiding.  It  was  de- 
cided to  continue  the  work  for  several  months, 
especially  the  medical  aid  which  threatened  the 
rest  of  the  world  with  contagion.  "  Russia,  from 
the  world's  standpoint,"  said  Mr.  Hoover,  "is  a 
cesspool  of  contagious  infection."  An  alarming 
spread  of  cholera  and  typhus  in  South  Russia 
was  reported  on  July  19.  In  Odessa  3,000  cases 
of  cholera  were  developed  in  July. 

According  to  Walter  Duranty,  The  New  York 
Times  correspondent,  the  Soviet  was  counting  on 
receiving  200,000,000  gold  rubles,  or  fully  $100,- 
000,000,  from  the  food  tax,  collectable  in  grain. 
The  decree  fixing  classifications  and  quota,  a 
formidable  document,  requires  the  fifteen  famine 
districts  to  pay  only  one-fifth  of  the  tax.  The 
peasants  were  graded  into  some  396  distinct 
classes,  paying  up  to  20  per  cent,  of  their  product 
or  nothing  at  all,  according  to  their  circumstances. 
The  crop  prospects  explained  the  feverish  activity 
displayed  in  Moscow  in  opening  stores.  During 
the  past  three  months,  huge  arcades  bordering  the 
Red  Square  in  Moscow,  and  containing  more 
than  1,000  shops,  have  been  restored  for  private 
business.  Many  other  arcades  were  being  re- 
opened throughout  the  city. 

Foreign  trade,  however,  according  to  the  Rus- 
sian journal.  Economic  Life,  was  dwindling  as  a 
result  of  the  ever-decreasing  gold  reserve  and  the 
lowering  of  Russian  industrial  production.  Plans 
were  being  laid  in  Petrograd  at  the  end  of  July 
to  restore  the  port,  which  before  the  war  was 
one  of  Russia's  greatest  economic  assets,  and 
which  is  now  in  a  sad  state  of  decay.  Since  navi- 
gation reopened  in  May,  some  206  ships  were 
reported  to  have  landed  cargoes;  of  these  only 
eight  were  able  to  obtain  return  cargoes.  The 
southern  port  of  Odessa  is  in  a  melancholy  con- 
dition. The  Moscow  authorities  on  July  26  ex- 
tended to  Afghanistan  and  Persia  the  privilege 
already  accorded  the  Angora  Turkish  Government 
of  importing  and  exporting  to  the  Nizhni-Nov- 
gorod Fair,  which  opened  auspiciously  for  the 
first  time  in  five  years  on  Aug.  1,  without  per- 
mits from  the  Soviet  foreign  trade  monopoly. 
Christian  Rakovsky,  President  of  the  Soviet 
Ukrainian  Republic,  during  the  continuance  of 
the  Genoa  conference,  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  National  Ukrainian  Committee  in  Paris 
with  a  view  to  co-operation  for  the  commercial, 
financial  and  industrial  restoration  of  the 
Ukraine. 

The  trial  of  the  Social  Revolutionaries  in  Mos- 
cow dragged  on  through  July  and  finally  ended, 
as  expected,  in  the  conviction  of  a  number  of 
these  political  prisoners  for  counter-revolutionary 
conspiracy.  Bukharin  declared  on  July  16  that 
the  whole  Red  Army  and  the  masses  supported 
the  Government  in  its  prosecution,  and  that  it 
was  all  the  Government  could  do  to  keep  the  ac- 
cused, including  several  women,  from  being 
lynched.  One  of  the  most  dramatic  moments  in 
the  trial  occurred  on  July  20,  when  the  principal 
defendants  declared  that  Dora  Kaplan  had  laid 
her  plans  to  assassinate  Lenin  on  her  own  in- 
itiative. They  admitted,  however,  that  they  knew 
of  these  plans,  and  those  who  had  turned  State's 
evidence  calmly  discussed  the  project  in  detail. 


The  purpose  of  the  Government,  as  officially 
explained,  was  to  show  that  the  Social  Revolu- 
tionists on  trial  had  been  guilty  of  treason  to 
the  country  in  allying  themselves  with  Kolchak 
and  other  anti-Bolshevist  leaders  and  with  France 
and  other  nations  of  the  Entente,  to  prove  that 
the  ringleaders  had  betrayed  their  own  subordi- 
nates, and  to  put  on  record  for  future  historians 
the  inside  facts  about  the  revolutionary  struggle 
of  1917  to  1919.  One  witness  gave  a  detailed 
account  of  an  effort  to  wreck  Trotzky's  train  in 
1918,  on  its  way  to  the  Czechoslovak  front  in  the 
Province  of  Samara.  The  Government  was  un- 
able to  prove  that  the  accused  actively  aided 
these  attempts,  though  it  did  establish  their 
knowledge  of  them. 

M.  Krylenko,  the  Public  Prosecutor,  ended  a 
fiery  address  of  accusation  lasting  eighteen  hours 
on  July  30.  When  at  the  climax  of  his  speech 
he  demanded  the  supreme  penalty,  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  an  outburst  of  applause.  Hendleman, 
one  of  the  principal  defenders,  placed  the  entire 
responsibility  of  the  murders  and  murder  at- 
tempts on  Semenov-Vasiliev,  the  agent  of  the 
Soviet  Secret  Police,  who  had  previously  been 
a  member  of  the  Social  Revolutionary  Party. 
Miss  Ratner,  one  of  the  women  defendants,  at 
the  session  of  Aug,  1,  despite  two  years  of  im- 
prisonment, to  which  her  pale  face  bore  witness, 
showed  unexpected  energy  in  denying  the  Soviet 
charges  for  herself  and  the  rest  of  the  thirty  for 
whom    the    death    penalty   had    been    demanded. 


[American  Cartoon] 


—Brooklyn  Eagle 
THE    GHOST    STILL    WALKS 
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[American    Cartoon] 


—New  York  JEvening  Mail 

DOESN'T  SOME  ONE  KNOW  HOW  TO  GET  A  BEAR 
INTO  THE  CAGE? 


"You  asserted,"  she  said,  "that  all  of  us  ought 
to  be  grateful  to  the  State  for  giving  us  a  fair 
trial.  Is  it  a  fair  trial?  And  if  you  consider 
it  fair,  and  the  sentence  of  death  for  thirty  of 
us  is  really  carried  out,  I  predict  that  you  will 
not  dare  to  give  us  a  public  execution."  Her 
words  were  received  in  silence,  and  it  was  gen- 
erally admitted  that  the  death  decree  would  soon 
follow   for   a   number  of   those   accused. 

A  hint  of  clemency  was  held  out  on  Aug.  4, 
when  the  defendants  were  asked  to  give  the 
court  in  their  final  pleas  an  intimation  of  what 
their  attitude  toward  the  Soviet  Government 
would  be  if  they  were  set  at  liberty.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  first  group  ignored  this  query,  de- 
claring that  they  would  uphold  the  principles  of 
their  party  to  the  end,  Ivanovna,  one  of  the 
women  defendants,  declared  she  would  never 
abandon  her  enmity  for  the  Soviet  Government, 
but  would  die  forgiving  the  informers  for  their 
treachery,  though  their  evidence  had  sealed  her 
doom. 

The  trial  was  officially  ended  on  Aug.  6,  and 
the  verdict  of  the  five  presiding  Judges  was  an- 
nounced on  Aug.  7.  Twelve  of  the  Social  Revo- 
lutionary leaders  were  condemned  to  death.  Of 
the  remainder,  three  were  acquitted,  and  the 
others  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment  vary- 
ing from  two  to  ten  years.  Three  of  the  accused 
who  turned  State's  evidence  were  condemned  to 
death  with  a  recommendation  of  mercy.  The 
other  informers  were  pardoned.  The  Central 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Soviet  Government 
made  a  dramatic  move  the  following  day  in  an- 


nouncing that  the  executions  of 
those  who  had  received  the  death 
sentence  would  be  stayed  "  if  the 
Social  Revolutionary  Party  actually 
ceases  all  underground  and  con- 
spirative  acts  of  terrorism,  espion- 
age and  insurrection  against  the 
Soviet  Government.  If,  however, 
the  Social  Revolutionary  Party  con- 
tinues the  same  methods  of  strug- 
gle against  the  Soviet  regime,  this 
inevitably  will  bring  about  the 
executions."  So  ended  one  of  the 
most  spectacular  political  trials 
since  the  days  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. M.  Tchitcherin,  the  For- 
eign Minister,  in  a  public  inter- 
view given  on  Aug.  9,  declared  that 
the  Soviet  Government  would  con- 
tinue its  repressions  of  counter- 
revolution until  all  opposition  had 
been  crushed. 

Further  evidence  of  this  deter- 
mination was  given  by  the  sen- 
tencing to  death  of  four  employes 
of  the  Nobel  Oil  Company  on  the 
charge  of  sending  news  abroad 
detrimental  to  the  Government ;  by 
a  similar  sentence  passed  on  ten 
members  of  the  Eisthonian  Repara- 
tion Mission  on  charges  of  espion- 
age; and,  above  all,  in  the  con- 
firming of  the  death  decree  in  the 
case  of  the  Russian  priests  -and 
others  convicted  of  resistance  to 
the  measure  for  expropriating 
church  treasure.  The  condemned  were:  The 
Metropolitan  of  Petrograd,  Benjamin;  Archbishop 
Shane,  Layman  Kosherov  and  Professor  Novitsky. 
"  Those  of  the  higher  clergy  who  have  carried 
on  crimes  against  the  State  under  the  cover  of 
the  Church,  and  encouraged  their  followers  to 
disregard  the  Soviet  decrees,  must  pay  the  pen- 
alty," reported  the  Central  Executive  Committee. 
The  death  sentences  against  seven  other  priests 
were  commuted  to  long  terms  of  imprisonment. 
A  stirring  appeal  was  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Metropolitan  and  the  Archbishop  by  twenty- 
seven  Russian  organizations  in  Paris,  which  sent 
a  memorial  to  Lloyd  George  to  intervene  to  pre- 
vent the  death  sentence  from  being  carried  out 
in  the  case  of  these  clerics,  whose  only  crime, 
they  declared,  had  consisted  in  a  peaceful  pro- 
test against  robbing  the  churches  of  objects  con- 
sidered sacred.  Pending  the  trial  of  Patriarch 
Tikhon,  Archbishop  Agathangel  on  Aug.  5  pro- 
claimed himself  the  acting  head  of  the  Orthodox 
"Free  Church  "  of  Russia. 

Another  ?tep  forward  in  the  Bolshevist  cam- 
paign to  overthrow  the  Church  and  religion  gen- 
erally in  Russia  was  announced  by  a  Moscow 
dispatch  of  Aug.  14,  which  stated  that  punish- 
ment by  forced  labor  up  to  one  year  for  those 
giving  religious  instruction  to  minors  in  all  edu- 
cational institutions,  either  national  or  private, 
would  be  administered  by  the  Russian  Soviet 
Government  as  a  part  of  the  new  criminal  code. 
The  prohibition  of  baptism  was  also  contemplated. 
The  Soviet  theory  is  that  religion  can  be  eradicated 
from  the  Russian  character  in  a  generation. 


BELGIUM  BUSY  IN    EUROPE 
AND    AFRICA 


[Period  Ended  Aug.  10,  1922.] 


THE  Belgian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  after  vot- 
ing important  bills  imposing  additional 
taxes  and  regulating  rents,  has  adjourned 
until  Oct.  17.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  will  get  much  vacation, 
as  the  Government  is  confronted  with  many  seri- 
ous questions. 

The  most  important  matter  is  the  moratorium 
sought  by  Germany  and  under  discussion  at  Lon- 
don. It  will  be  remembered  that  Belgium  has  a 
prior  claim  (after  payment  of  the  costs  of  the 
armies  on  the  Rhine)  to  the  first  2,000,000,000 
gold  marks  in  cash  of  reparation  payments.  After 
payment  of  this  prior  claim,  Belgium  is  to  receive 
the  remainder  of  her  indemnity  proportionately 
with  the  other  Allies.  This  priority  was  conceded 
to  Belgium  because  the  Allies  realized  that  she 
not  only  needs  cash  but  that  she  needs  it  im- 
mediately. These  reparation  payments  are  long 
overdue  and,  up  to  the  present  time,  Belgium 
has  received  only  a  little  over  half  of  her  priority 
claim.  In  the  meantime,  the  Belgian  Government 
has  been  compelled  to  advance  a  large  sum  for 
restoration  purposes.  If  Germany  ceases  cash 
payments  Belgium  will  be  hard  up  for  ready 
Hioney,  and  her  economic  recovery  will  not  only 
be  set  back,  but  may  be  fatally  jeopardized.  Bel- 
giun.  would  be  the  chief  sufferer  from  a  mora- 
lorium. 

Another  problem  which  occupies  the  Govern- 
ment's attention  is  'hat  of  making  Germany  re- 
deem about  6,000,000,000  German  marks.  These 
were  forced  on  the  Belgian  people  during  the 
German  occupation  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a 
quarter  francs  per  inark.  The  Belgian  Govern- 
ment, on  its  return  to  Brussels  after  the  arniistice, 
considered  it  a  patriotic  duty  to  redeem  this  Ger- 
man currency  from  the  Belgian  holders  at  the 
same  rate  of  exchange.  The  Versailles  Treaty 
made  no  provision  for  the  redemption  of  these 
marks  by  Germany,  but  left  the  matter  to  be  set- 
tled directly  between  Germany  and  Belgium.  In 
September,  1921,  the  question  was  taken  up  and 
a  settlement  agreed  upon  by  the  German  Chan- 
cellor, Erzberger,  on  behalf  of  Germany,  and  by 
Mr.  Prancqui,  the  prominent  Belgian  financier, 
on  behalf  of  Belgium.  The  terms  have  not  been 
given  out,  but  it  was  understood  that  the  agree- 
ment provided  that  Germany  should  redeem 
4,000,000,000  of  the  marks  at  one  and.  a  quarter 
francs  per  mark  and  that  Belgium  should  retain 
the  remaining  2,000,000.000  marks  and  liquidate 
them  as  best  she  could. 

Germany  failed  to  act  on  this  agreement,  and, 
after  pursuing  dilatory  tactics  for  nine  months, 
finally,  in  June  of  this  year,  sent  a  delegation  to 
Brussels  for  further  discussion.  Again  it  seemed 
that  a  final  agreement  would  be  reached  when 
the  assassination  of  Rathenau  gave  a  further 
excuse  for  delay.  The  Belgian  Prime  Minister, 
Mr.  Theunis,  has  now  arrived  at  the  opinion  that 


the  German  Government  is  simply  carrying  out 
a  policy  of  evasion  in  the  hope  of  reducing  the 
rate  for  the  redemption  of  the  marks.  Conse- 
quently the  Belgian  Government  has  decided  to 
indemnify  itself,  as  far  as  possible,  and  has 
ordered  that  all  German  property  held  under 
sequestration  shall  be  immediately  sold  and  the 
proceeds  applied  to  tlie  German  debt  to  Belgium. 
The  amount  of  sequestered  German  property  in 
Belgium  is  estimated  at  between  500,000,000  and 
800,000,000  francs.  Among  these  properties  are 
the  real  estate  holdings  of  the  Deutsche  Bank, 
including  an  ugly  but  imposing  building,  partly 
finished,  in  one  of  the  main  streets  of  Brussels. 
There  are  a  number  of  other  private  German  real 
estate  holdings  throughout  Belgium  and  an  impor- 
tant quantity  of  commercial  and  industrial  Ger- 
man businesses  at  Antwerp. 

The  League  of  Nations,  in  July,  1922,  formally 
confirmed  the  Belgian  mandate  over  Ruanda  and 
Urundi,  and  Belgium  has  officially  entered  upon 
the  administration  of  this  useful  addition  to  the 
Belgian  Congo.  These  two  mandated  provinces 
occupy  the  extreme  northwest  end  of  what  was 
formerly  German  East  Africa.  They  cover  about 
15,000  square  miles  and  are  not  far  south  of  the 
Equator,  bordering  on  Lake  Kivu  and  on  the 
northern  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  The  district 
is  high  and  healthful,  lying  on  an  average  about 
5,000  feet  above  sealevel.  The  climate  is  tem- 
perate, making  the  lerritory  suitable  for  coloniza- 
tion by  Europeans.  The  country  is  chiefly  pas- 
toral and  agricultural.  The  natives  are  of  a 
rather  superior  grade,  and  they  raise  large  num- 
bers of  sheep,  goats  and  long-horned  cattle. 
Those  who  undertake  agriculture  cultivate  ba- 
nanas, sweet  potatoes,  beans  and  sorghum.  The 
soil  and  climate  are  suitable  for  the  cultivation 
of  nearly  all  the  European  vegetables  and  fruits. 
Rye  has  been  successfully  grown,  and  experiments 
arc  being  made  with  wheat. 

Tin's  mandated  district  is  only  a  small  fraction 
of  former  German  East  Africa,  and  is  only  about 
one-third  of  the  German  territory  conquered  and 
occupied  by  the  Belgian  troops  during  the  war. 
In  1916  the  Belgians  captured  Tabora.  the  cap- 
ital of  the  German  colony,  and  occupied  nearly  . 
all  the  western  end  of  the  country.  In  some 
quarters  in  Belgium  disappointment  was  felt  over 
the  fact  that  the  Belgian  mandate  was  not  made 
larger  so  as  to  include  Kigoma,  an  important 
town  of  15,000  inhabitants,  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Tanganyika  and  forming  the  western  terminus 
of  the  railroad  to  the  seaport  of  Der-es-Salam. 
The  Belgians  have  a  port  at  Albertville  on  the 
west  shore  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  nearly  opposite 
Kigoma,  and  the  Dar-es-Salam  Railway  is  the 
shortest  route  to  the  sea  from  the  eastern  sec- 
tion of  the  Belgian  Congo.  However,  as  Great 
iJritain   has   received   the   mandate   covering   the 
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rest  of  German  East  Africa  and  including  the 
railway  and  its  terminals,  the  Belgians  have 
made  a  working  arrangement  with  the  British. 
This  provides  that  Congo  traffic  over  the  rail- 
road shall  not  be  discriminated  against,  and  that 
the  Belgians  shall  be  granted  the  same  freight 
rates  and  other  privileges  as  those  accorded 
**  the  most  favored  nation." 

The  Belgian  Congo  is  not  yet  self-supporting, 
but  it  is  a  valuable  asset  to  Belgium  for  the 
future.     The  Treasury  of  the  Colony  is  kept  en- 


tirely separate  from  the  Belgian  Treasury.  For 
the  current  year  the  Belgian  Congo  will  probably 
have  to  borrow  about  90,000,000  francs  (approxi- 
mately $7,000,000)  to  carry  out  the  proposed 
improvements.  But  the  credit  of  the  colony  is 
high.  It  is  reported  that  one  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  British  Treasury  has  said  that  among 
all  the  countries  to  which  England  granted  loans 
during  the  war,  the  Belgian  Congo  is  the  only 
one  that  has  paid  its  interest  coupons  promptly 
and  regularly. 


POLAND'S  POLITICAL  CRISIS 


[Period  Ended  Aug.   10,   1922,] 


THE  Polish  Cabinet  crisis,  which  began  with 
the  virtually  enforced  resignation  of  the 
Ponikowski  Government  on  June  6,  was 
only  temporarily  resolved  by  the  inauguration  of 
a  new  Cabinet  under  Arthur  Sliwinski  on  July 
29;  this  Cabinet,  faced  by  the  hostility  of  a 
powerful  Parliamentary  bloc  favoring  Ponikowski 
and  hostile  to  Chief  of  State  Pilsudski,  was 
forced  to  resign  precipitately  on  July  7.  The 
crisis  continued  throughout  July,  and  became 
acute  on  July  14  when  the  main  committee  of 
the  Nationalist  Party  passed  a  resolution  to  elect 
Adelbert  Korfanty  Premier.  Pilsudski  bitterly 
opposed  this  choice,  in  view  of  Korfanty's  ante- 
cedents as  the  leader  of  the  Polish  uprising  in 
Upper  Silesia  early  last  year,  and  declared  that 
he  would  resign  if  Korfanty  took  office.  News 
of  the  appointment  created  consternation  in  Ger- 
man Government  circles  in  Silesia,  as  it  was  felt 
that  the  rise  to  power  of  a  man  who  was  re- 
garded as  the  embodiment  of  the  most  extreme 
spirit  of  nationalism  would  play  into  the  hands 
of  the  extremists  on  the  German  side,  and  bring 
obstacles  to  the  much-hoped-for  reign  of  peace  in 
this  hitherto  war-torn  area.  The  Peasants' 
Party,  the  Social  Democrats  and  the  National 
Minority  Parties  of  the  Polish  Diet  protested 
vehemently,  and  the  prospect  of  a  bitter  Parlia- 
mentary struggle  loomed  large.  The  deadlock 
continued,  the  President  working  energetically  to 
balk  all  efforts  of  the  Nationalists  to  put  their 
resolution  into  actual  effect,  while  his  opponents 
toward  the  end  of  July  were  striving  to  induce 
Parliament  to  pass  a  motion  withdrawing  sup- 
port from  the  Chief  of  State.  On  July  29  M. 
Pilsudski  scored  a  compromise  victory,  when  at 
the  request  of  a  majority  of  the  Diet  that  he 
take  the  initiative  in  the  formation  of  a  new 
Cabinet,  he  invited  Dr.  Julian  Nowak,  Rector  of 
the  University  of  Cracow,  to  accept  the  Premier- 
ship. Dr.  Nowak  at  once  bent  his  energies  to 
form  a  Cabinet,  and  succeeded  in  organizing  a 
new   governing  body  constituted  thus: 

Dr.  Julian  Nowak — Premier. 

Gabryel  Narutowiz — Foreign  Affairs. 

Kazimierz  Sosnkowski — War. 

Antoni   Kamienski — Interior. 

K.  Jastrebski — Finance. 

Henryk     Strasburger — Industry     and     Com- 


LuDWiK  Zagorny-Marynowski  —  Transporta- 
tion. 

Josef    Razynski — Agriculture. 

J.  Makowski — Religion  and  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

LuDwiK  Darowski — Labor. 

M.  MozYNSKi — Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

WiTOLD  Chodko — Public  Health. 

M.   Rybynski — Public  Works    (temporary)'. 

This  Cabinet  is  mainly  composed  of  former 
members  of  the  Ponikowski  Cabinet.  Dr. 
Nowak,  the  Premier,  is  considered  an  expert  on 
economic  and  governmental  subjects,  and  though 
not  aligned  with  any  definite  political  party,  has 
acted  as  adviser  to  both  the  President  and  the 
Ministry.  His  general  policy  is  toward  peace 
and  away  from  all  militaristic  adventures,  com- 
bined with  a  desire  to  effect  a  mutual  under- 
standing alike  with  Germany  and  Moscow.  His 
tenure  of  office  began  auspiciously  with  a  vote 
of  confidence  by  Parliament  following  the  new 
Premier's  first  address  to  the  legislative  body. 

Thus  was  ended  -  most  unpleasant  political 
crisis  of  long  standing,  in  which  President  Pil- 
sudski has  found  himself  confronted  and  opposed 
by  a  strong  Parliamentary  group  of  the  Right. 
This  crisis  began  with  the  virtual  dismissal  by 
the  President  of  the  former  Premier  Ponikowski 
with  all  his  Cabinet,  their  views  of  conciliation 
with  Russia,  which  came  out  strongly  at  the 
Genoa  conference,  having  been  opposed  by  M. 
Pilsudski,  whose  general  trend  is  said  to  be  anti- 
Russian.  The  President's  view  was  that  the 
Ponikowski  Government  was  not  strong  enough 
to  deal  with  the  many  difficult  problems  facing 
Poland  in  consequence  of  her  geographical  posi- 
tion, hemmed  in  as  she  is  between  Germany  and 
Russia,  with  a  hostile  Lithuania  strongly  backed 
by  the  Germans  at  her  very  doors,  and  also  in 
view  of  the  coming  general  elections  in  the  Fall. 
The  Nationalist  Party  and  the  Right  elements 
in  general  lean  toward  Russia,  and  have  long 
opposed  the  nationalistic  "  Polish  bulwark "  pol- 
icy of  President  Pilsudski.  The  "wabbling"  of 
the  various  Right  and  Centre  groups  led  to  lack 
of  support  of  M.  Przanowski,  chosen  by  the  Diet 
commission,  and  the  same  factor  brought  about 
the  fall  of  Pilsudski's  candidate,  M.  Sliwinsky, 
who  actually  succeeded  in  forming  a  Cabinet, 
only  to  be  forced  to  resign  after  heated  debate 
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by  a  vote  showing  the  narrow  margin  of  201  as 
against  195.  Ihe  resolution  favoring  Korfanty 
was  a  challenge  to  the  President,  between  whom 
and  the  Diet,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that 
Poland  has  as  yet  no  legal  constitution  to  regu- 
late the  respective  powers,  conflict  has  been  in- 
cessant for  many  months.  The  President  ac- 
cepted this  challenge,  declared  he  would  resign 
rather  than  accept  Korfanty,  who  proposed 
bringing  back  into  power  both  M.  Skirmunt,  the 
Foreign  Minister,  and  M.  Michalski,  the  Finance 
Minister,  under  the  Ponikowski  regime,  and  only 
after  many  discussions  and  much  negotiation 
was  Dr.  Nowak  accepted  by  both  parties  as  a 
compromise. 

Though  the  conflict  with  Lithuania  was  con- 
sidered settled  by  the  incorporation  of  the  Vilna 
territory  with  Poland  on  April  18,  new  clashes 
in  the  former  Lithuanian  districts  of  White  Rus- 
sia now  occupied  by  Poland,  including  Grodno 
and  Vilna,  were  reported  on  Aug.  3.  The  Lithu- 
anian peasants,  it  appeared,  had  for  several 
weeks  been  conducting  guerrilla  warfare  against 
the  Poles  in  these  regions;  the  Grodno-Skedel 
bridge  had  been  blown  up,  an  ammunition  depot 
blown  up,  and  a  number  of  pitched  battles  had 
been  fought,  compelling  the  Poles  to  reinforce 
their  troops  and  gendarmes  by  infantry  and  cav- 
alry  troops. 

With  this  exception,  Poland's  foreign  relations 
were  peaceful,  despite  warlike  threats  of  Trotzky 
and  other  Red  Army  leaders  in  Moscow.  Nego- 
tiations had  been  undertaken  to  bring  about 
trade  agreements  between  Poland  and  Belgium 
and  Poland  and  Germany.  The  Polish-Belgian 
entente  had  been  broached  at  The  Hague  Con- 
ference.    Negotiations  with  Germany  were  begun 


at  Warsaw  on  July  17;  the  German  delegation 
was  headed  by  Herr  von  Stockhammern,  of  the 
German  Foreign  Office.  The  Berlin  press  de- 
voted much  space  to  these  discussions,  which 
were  to  cover  a  large  number  of  questions  out- 
standing between  the  two  countries,  mostly  ris- 
ing out  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  western 
part  of  the  new  Poland  was  German  territory 
until  1919.  The  German  Government  has  several 
times  striven  to  induce  Poland  to  cancel  the 
rights  given  her  under  the  Versailles  Treaty  to 
expropriate  German  colonists  settled  in  Posnania 
and  West  Prussia,  and  the  right  of  persons  of 
Polish  race  to  choose  Polish  citizenship.  A  trade 
boycott  proved  a  boomerang,  and  commercial 
German  interests  have  been  pressing  the  Ger- 
man Government  to  effect  an  understanding 
direct  with  Warsaw.  Another  question  was  that 
of  the  transit  of  German  goods  shipped  to  Rus- 
sia  through    Poland. 

As  regards  Upper  Silesia,  the  Polish-German 
discussions  for  co-operation  had  proceeded 
smoothly,  and  Poland  was  busily  engaged  in  con- 
solidating her  control  of  the  newly  acquired 
Polish  sections,  including  the  new  railroad  lines 
which  had  been  delivered  over  to  her,  and  the 
administration  of  500  new  schools  taken  over  by 
the  Ministry  of  Religion  and  Public  Instruction, 
Reconstruction  of  the  Eastern  Polish  provinces, 
which  suffered  severely  from  the  World  War  and 
the  conflict  with  Russia  in  1919-20,  was  pro- 
ceeding  energetically. 

Definite  results  of  the  last  census  in  Poland 
of  Sept.  30,  1921,  announced  officially  at  the  be- 
ginning of  July,  show  that  the  present  popula- 
tion of  Poland,  exclusive  of  Upper  Silesia,  is 
25,372,447,  of  whom  8,012,564  are  non-Poles. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  BALTIC  STATES 


[Period  Ended  Aug.  10,   1922] 


UNIVERSAL  joy  and  deep  satisfaction 
reigned  in  the  three  Baltic  States^Esth- 
onia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania — on  July  2,  a 
date  historic  for  these  new  nations  created  from 
the  ruins  of  Czarist  Russia,  for  on  that  day  the 
United  States  formally  recognized  their  respec- 
tive Governments  de  jure.  In  making  the  an- 
nouncement, the  State  Department  gave  the  fol- 
lowing explanation: 

"  The  Governments  of  Esthonia,  Latvia  and 
Lithuania  have  been  recognized  either  de  jure 
or  de  facto  by  the  principal  Governments  of 
Europe,  and  have  entered  into  treaty  relations 
with  their  neighbors.  In  extending  to  them  recog- 
nition on  its  part,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  takes  cognizance  of  the  actual  existence 
of  these  Governments  during  a  considerable 
period  of  time,  and  of  the  successful  maintenance 
within  their  borders  of  political  and  economic 
stability. 

"  The  United  States  has  consistently  main- 
tained that  the  disturbed  condition  of  Russian 
affairs  may  not  be  made  the  occasion  for  the 
alienation  of  Russian  territory,  and  this  principle 
is  not  deemed  to  be  infringed  by  the  recognition 
at  this   time   of   the    Governments  of   Esthonia, 


Latvia  and  Lithuania,  which  have  been  set  up 
and  maintained  by  an  indigenous  population. 
*  *  *  Evan  E.  Young  will  continue  to 
act  as  Commissioner  of  the  United  States  in 
these  countries,  with  the  rank  of  Minister.*' 

This  action  by  the  State  Department  marked 
the  gradual  alteration  of  American  policy  in  that 
quarter,  based  on  the  long  and  apparently  stable 
existence  of  these  republics.  Both  the  Harding 
and  the  Wilson  Administrations  had  repeatedly 
refused  to  recognize  these  or  any  other  Govern- 
ments carved  out  of  the  former  Russian  Empire. 
The  recognition  of  Albania  was  announced  at  the 
same  time.  (See  Albania.)]  All  three  of  the 
newly  recognized  republics,  through  their  official 
representatives  at  Washington,  expressed  the  grati- 
tude of  their  countries.  The  rejoicing  of  Latvia 
was  especially  pronounced.  M.  Meierovicz,  the 
Latvian  Premier,  sent  a  telegram  of  appreciation 
to  the  State  Department,  and  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Riga  on  July  28  turned  out  with  Ameri- 
can flags  and  marched  amid  popular  rejoicing 
to  acclaim  the  American  representatives. 
Lithuanian  societies  in  New  York  gave  similar 
evidences  of  their  national  joy. 


THE    GRECO-ALLIED    CRISIS 
IN    TURKEY 

How  the  allied  forces  in  the  Near  East  prevented  the  Greek  Army  from 
advancing  on  Constantinople — Situation  in  the  Turkish  capital  and  at  Angora 
—Change  of  Government  in  Persia — Enver  Pasha  as  Emir   of   Turkestan 

[Period  Ended  Aug.  10,  1922] 


THE  situation  in  the  Near  East,  where  for 
many  months  the  Greek  forces  of  King 
Constantine  have  been  facing  the  Nation- 
alist Turkish  Army  of  Mustapha  Kemal  without 
action  on  either  side,  was  suddenly  transformed 
by  the  Greeks  in  July  into  one  of  the  greatest 
menace,  not  only  to  the  Turks,  but  also  to  the 
allied  powers.  The  new  factor  was  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Greeks  to  liquidate  the  long  and 
costly  war  by  an  advance  in  force  on  Constan- 
tinople, the  Turkish  capital.  The  resolute  at- 
titude displayed  by  the  allied  forces,  marshaled 
by  Colonel  Harington,  the  British  commander, 
aJone  frustrated  this  project,  for  which  Greece 
had  mobilized  all  her  military  strength  at  Ro- 
dosto,  a  port  in  Thi-ace  some  seventy  miles  west 
of  Constantinople.  In  view  of  this  unexpected 
firmness  of  the  allied  commanders,  the  Greeks, 
for  the  time  being,  at  least,  abandoned  this 
scheme,  but,  by  the  issuing  of  a  decree  declaring 
Smyrna  autonomous,  gave  notice  that  they  would 
never  give  up  the  territory  they  had  fought  for 
in  Asia  Minor. 

The  coming  events  were  foreshadowed  early 
in  July.  The  new  Greek  Generalissimo,  Hadzan- 
esti,  returned  from  the  front  and  held  daily  con- 
sultations with  the  Athens  Cabinet.  The  morale 
of  the  army  at  the  front,  he  stated,  was  excellent, 
but  the  army  was  weary  of  the  whole  situation, 
and  demanded  some  decisive  action.  The  Greek 
Government  seized  the  psychological  moment,  and 
nn  July  27  delivered  to  the  Ministers  of  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Italy  a  note  which  virtually 
preclaimed  Greece's  liberty  of  action  to  end  the 
war  with  the  Turks  by  "decisive  steps."  What 
those  steps  were  to  be  was  not  at  first  revealed, 
but  heavy  Greek  concentrations  in  Thrace  soon 
poirted  to  an  advance  upon  Constantinople.  The 
French  Government  at  once  replied  that  it  would 
not  permit  a  Greek  Army  to  transgress  upon  the 
territory  of  Constantinople,  which  was  under  oc- 
cupation by  the  Allies,  and  that  if  Greece  in- 
sisted, France  would  use  all  its  force  to  resist 
such  a  move.  The  Italian  Government  sent  a 
similar  reply.  Sir  Charles  Harington,  commander 
of  the  allied  forces  in  Constantinople,  notified 
the  Greek  commander  that  he  would  oppose  such 
an  advance  by  force  of  arms.  The  Greek  Govern- 
ment on  July  29  informed  the  allied  commission 
that  it  would  not  order  an  advance  on  Constan- 
tinople without  permission  of  the  Allies. 

This  situation  was  further  complicated  by  a 
proclamation  issued  by  M.  Sterghiades,  Greek 
High  Commissioner  of  Smyrna,  on  July  30,  an- 
nouncing a  regime  of  self-government  for  the  re- 


gions in  Asia  Minor,  with  Smyrna  as  the  capital, 
to  be  known  as  Occidental  Asia  Minor  and  em- 
bracing the  areas  occupied  by  the  Greek  military 
forces,  including,  besides  the  Province  of  Smyrna, 
certain  parts  of  Western  Asia  Minor  inhabited 
mainly  by  Greeks,  Circassians,  Armenians  and 
Jews.  This  action  completely  nullified  the  allied 
offers  to  Turkey  of  last  March,  when  a  tentative 
plan  for  peace  was  presented  to  the  Turks,  pro- 
viding for  Greek  evacuation  of  these  territorial 
acquisitions,  and  brought  chaos  into  all  the  allied 
plans  for  peace.  Greek  soldiers  continued  to 
pour  into  Rodosto,  and  heavy  batteries  were 
landed,  though  the  Greeks  already  admitted  that 
the  allied  attitude,  especially  the  declaration  of 
Colonel  Harington,  were  discouraging  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

British  soldiers  were  moved  across  the  Bos- 
porus to  reinforce  French  forces  on  the  Tchatalja 
line,  where  the  Greeks  had  70,000  men,  as  against 
allied  forces  numbering  only  10,000  men,  but 
backed  by  more  than  thirty  British  warships. 
This  fleet  took  a  position  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  its  guns  trained  on  the 
entire  right  wing  of  the  Greek  Army.  Additional 
British  forces  were  being  rushed  from  the  Asiatic 
side  and  from  Malta.  Troop  movements  con- 
tinued into  the  first  days  of  August,  and  new 
forces  were  landed  from,  the  fleet.  An  offer  of 
reinforcements  from  the  Sublime  Porte  was  re- 
fused by  Colonel  Harington.  The  Greek  Army 
remained  inactive,  and  made  no  attempt  to  pre- 
cipitate hostilities.  The  Greek  Government,  how- 
ever, on  Aug.  4,  sent  a  note  to  the  allied  powers, 
protesting  that  the  allied  decision  infringed 
Greece's  rights  as  a  belligerent,  and  declared  that 
continued  delay  in  the  conclusion  of  peace  would 
result  in  fresh  calamities  to  the  Christians  in 
x\sia  Minor. 

On  the  Tchatalja  front,  up  to  Aug.  5,  two 
British  and  two  French  divisions  were  added  to 
the  defensive  forces.  Allied  warships  were  keep- 
ing a  vigilant  watch  along  the  cost.  Colonel 
Harington,  meanwhile,  was  endeavoring  to  estab- 
lish a  neutral  zone  by  the  withdrawal  of  Greek 
and  allied  forces  for  two  miles  on  each  side  of 
the  line  in  order  to  prevent  a  clash.  General 
^lahoupoulos,  the  Greek  commander,  had  in- 
flicted severe  punishment  on  officers  command- 
ing a  patrol  which  violated  the  neutral  zone  early 
in  the  week.  Both  ihe  Constantinople  and  the 
Angora  Governments  had  protested  against  giving 
Smyrna  and  other  Turkish  districts  autonomy 
under  a  Greek  protectorate. 

The    return    of    prominent     members    of    tb.' 
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Denmark 

That  Minister  of  Public  Works  Slebsager  had 
obtained  the  Rigsdag's  consent  to  excavate  the 
Drogden  waterway  at  an  estimated  cost  of  700,- 
000  kroner  (normally  $189,000),  for  deep-draught 
shipping,  was  announced  from  Denmark  in  Au- 
gust. The  Drogden  is  that  channel  of  the  sound 
which  lies  just  southeast  of  Copenhagen,  be- 
tween the  islands  of  Amager  and  Saltholm.  The 
importance  of  this  project  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  will  enable  large  steamers  to  pass  through  the 
sound  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Baltic  Sea. 
While  the  largest  steamers  can  go  to  Copen- 
hagen from  the  north,  they  cannot  pass  through 
the  southern  part  of  the  sound  to  the  Baltic. 
Either  they  have  to  detour  through  the  Great 
Belt  or  use  the  altogether  different  route  through 
the  Kiel  Canal.  Completion  of  the  Drogden 
waterway  will  reduce  the  importance  of  the 
famous  German  ship  canal.  The  present  depth 
of  the  Drogden  is  little  more  than  twenty-two 
feet.  The  plan  is  to  excavate  this  to  a  depth  of 
twenty-five  feet,  with  a  minimum  width  at  the 
bottom  of  825  feet. 

General  approval  has  greeted  the  Public  Works 
Ministry's  project,  all  parties  in  the  Rigsdag 
having  sanctioned  the  Drogden  appropriation.  The 
excavation  will  begin  at  once,  and  the  new  deep- 
draught  highway  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Baltic   should  be  opened  within   another  year. 

The  latest  reports  received  from  Denmark  in- 
dicate monthly  improvement  in  the  economic  sit- 
uation and  business  conditions  in  general.  The 
15  per  cent,  wage  reduction  recently  agreed  upon 
between  workers  and  employers  enables  Danish 
manufacturers  again  to  compete  with  the  Ger- 
mans and  other  people  benefited  by  low  exchange 
rates.  There  are  only  39,000  unemployed  in 
Denmark  now,  as  against  100,000  half  a  year  ago. 
The  shipping  situation,  with  a  weekly  decrease 
of  idle  tonnage,  is  better  than  it  has  been  since 
the  bottom  fell  out  of  the  market  a  few  years 
back.  According  to  the  Danish  Shipowners'  As- 
sociation, only  fourteen  ships  are  now  laid  up,  or 
a  tonnage  of  33,413,  whereas  in  January  ninety- 
five  Danish  ships  were  idle,  having  a  total  ton- 
nage of  258,300. 

At  the  same  time  Government  expenses  are  be- 
ing greatly  reduced.  During  and  after  the  war 
the  salaries  of  all  Government  employes  were 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living;  now  they  are  being  reduced  in  the 
same  proportion,  the  salary  reductions  already 
effected  amounting  to  44,000,000  kroner  (nor- 
mallv  $11,880,000). 

War-time  conditions  made  the  Government  rail- 
roads, postal  and  telegraph  services  highly  un- 
profitable, and  large  yearly  deficits  have  been 
the  general  rule  for  several  years.  Several  com- 
missions appointed  to  bring  expenses  down  have 
so  far  succeeded  in  saving  the  Government  39,- 
000,000  kroner  annually.  They  dismissed  super- 
fluous employes,  reduced  overtime  pay,  and  made 
the  railroad  administration  more  business-like  by 
the  appointment  of  an  economic  director.  The 
latter  made  all  purchases  for  the  railroads,  abol- 
ished the  eight-hour  day  and  effected  a  fuller 
utilization  of  the  working  hours.  For  the  first 
time    in   many    years    the    Government    railroads 


showed  a  surplus  for  the  month  of  April,  1922, 
amounting  to  4,500,000  kroner. 

Last  year's  economic  crisis  fell  heavily  on 
Jewish  financiers,  as  evidenced  in  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  Landmandsbank  of  Copenhagen,  the  great- 
est of  all  Danish  banks,  and  the  centre  of  Jewish 
finance  in  Denmark,  with  a  capital  of  100,000,000 
crowns.  After  rumors  of  its  financial  difficul- 
ties had  been  current  all  last  year,  26,000,000 
crowns  were  written  off  its  reserve  at  its  general 
meeting  in  April,  1922,  to  meet  losses..  The 
board's  declaration  that  the  bottom  had  been 
reached  failed  to  convince  the  public.  Early  in 
July  the  official  inspector  of  banks,  together 
with  representatives  of  the  Danish  National  Bank, 
found  it  necessary  to  write  off  55,750,000  kroner 
more.  This  operation  reduced  the  Landmands- 
bank's  reserve  capital  to  5,000,000  kroner;  but 
finding  its  basis  sound,  the  Danish  National 
Bank  agreed  to  put  a  fresh  reserve  capital  at  its 
disposal,  so  that  on  July  11  its  total  capital  was 
135,000,000  kroner. 

At  the  first  business  session  of  the  Copen- 
hagen conference  of  the  World's  Alliance  for 
International  Friendship  Through  the  Churches, 
Aug.  7,  official  welcome  was  given  to  a  letter 
from  Secretary  of  State  Hughes,  expressing  Presi- 
dent Harding's  sympathy  for  the  movement  rep- 
resentated  by  the  organization.  The  conference 
adopted  a  resolution  expressing  to  President 
Harding  a  deep  sense  of  obligation  for  his  initia- 
tive in  promoting  the  Washington  conference, 
which,  in  a  large  measure,  it  said,  relieved  the 
world  of  the  burden  of  naval  armaments.  The 
main  subjects  on  the  agenda  are:  The  conditions 
of  the  religious  minorities  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe;  disarmament,  and  the  duty  of  the  Church 
regarding  reconciliation  and  reconstruction.  The 
press  made  much  of  the  "magnetic  personality*' 
of  the  American  leader  of  the  conference,  Dr. 
Nehemiah  Boynton  of  Brooklyn.  Prof.  W.  I. 
Hull  of  Swarthmore  presented  the  case  for  dis- 
armament; Sir  Willoughby  H.  Dickinson,  for  the 
British  delegation,  presented  a  report  on  the  re- 
ligious minorities  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe, 
and  Archbishop  Soderblom  of  Upsala  presented 
a  similar  paper  on  behalf  of  the  Swedish  repre- 
sentatives. Professor  Hull  said  in  his  address 
that  the  nations'  fears  now  keep  more  men  under 
arms  than   there  were  before  the  World  War. 

Sweden 

The  visit  of  the  Swedish  war  fleet  to  Flens- 
burg  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  week  in 
August  gave  offense  to  Denmark.  Danish  news- 
papers bitterly  denounce  this  naval  honor  to  the 
city  that  has  been  the  centre  of  nationalistic  an- 
tagonism since  the  Slesvig  plebiscite.  They  ac- 
cuse Sweden  of  "  selecting  Flensburg  for  demon- 
strating Sweden's  everlasting  friendship  and 
loyalty  toward  Germany." 

On  July  22,  Folke  Cronholm,  former  Swedish 
Charge  d' Affaires  in  Mexico  City,  and  popularly 
regarded  as  intermediary  between  the  German 
Minister,  Heinrich  von  Eckhardt,  and  President 
Carranza  in  the  passage  of  important  notes  early 
in  the  World  War,  sailed  for  Sweden.  For  three 
years  he  has  lived  in  partial  retirement  in  Mexico 
City.     Following   the    exposure    of  the    Ziramer- 
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mann  notes,  Cronholm  left  the  Swedish  diploma- 
tic service,  in  which  for  many  years  he  had 
held  posts  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Premier  Hjalmar  Branting,  in  an  interview  in 
the  Social-Demokraten,  the  Stockholm  newspaper 
formerly  controlled  by  him,  made  a  strong  plea 
in  defense  of  the  policies  of  Premier  Poincare. 
He  said  the  French  Premier  is  misjudged,  owing 
to  German  and  French  Communist  propaganda, 
but  is  supported  by  all  honest  French  citizens. 

At  the  Interparliamentary  Conference  at  Stock- 
holm, ended  July  12,  the  laws  of  the  Northern 
Interparliamentary  Group  were  amended  to  ad- 
mit Iceland  and  Finland,  if  they  wish  to  include 
themselves  in  the  conference  with  Norway, 
Sweden  and  Denmark.  The  purpose  of  the  con- 
ference is  to  discuss  administrative  problems  of 
common   interest. 

Finland 

The  results  of  the  general  Parliamentary  elec- 
tions are  regarded  in  the  Finnish  press  as  a 
victory  for  the  Conservative  and  bourgeois  ele- 
ments. In  the  Diet,  which  the  Finlanders  call 
the  Riksdag  and  the  Finns  call  the  Eduskunta, 
the  seats  were  won  as  follows:  Agrarians,  45; 
Progressives,      15;      Finnish      Coalitionists,     35; 


Swedish  Party,  25;  Social-Democrats,  53;  Com- 
munists, 27.  Thus  the  parties  of  the  Right  and 
Centre  (the  first  five  named ^  control  120  votes, 
against  80  controlled  by  the  parties  of  the  Left, 
a  safe  majority,  the  proportion  remaining  the 
same  as  in  the  previous  Diet.  The  Finnish 
Coalitionists  gained  seven  seats  and  the  Swedish 
Party  three,  while  the  Progressives  lost  II. 
Whether  the  present  business  Ministry  shall  be 
retained  or  a  new  Ministry  chosen  will  be  decided 
when  the  newly  elected  Diet  meets,  early  in 
September. 

The  Finnish  police,  about  the  middle  of  July, 
discovered  an  extensive  communistic  conspiracy 
with  headquarters  at  Viborg,  but  carrying  on 
espionage  for  Soviet  Russia  on  a  large  scale  in 
Helsingfors  and  several  other  parts  of  Finland 
and  on  the  Karelian  Peninsula.  A  new  line 
of  halting  places  for  communications  and  supplies 
from  Viborg  over  the  Karelian  Peninsula  to  Rus- 
sia was  also  discovered,  and  about  ten  arrests 
were  made. 

Failure  of  negotiations  with  England  for  a 
loan  caused  a  decline  in  the  value  of  the  Fin- 
nish mark,  in  the  middle  of  July.  The  Finnish 
representatives,  maintaining  the  right  of  Finland 
to  relieve  herself  of  the  obligation  of  redeeming 
foreign  bonds  in  foreign  currency,  could  not 
accept  England's  conditions. 


ITALY'S    CIVIL    WAR 


[Period  Ended  Aug.  10,  1922] 


THE  undermining  of  the  Facta  Cabinet  by 
Fascista  violence  led  to  its  overthrow  on 
July  20,  by  a  vote,  of  lack  of  confidence, 
288  to  392.  The  vote  was  taken  on  a  motion 
that  the  Government  had  not  attained  the  paci- 
fication of  the  country  needed  for  economic  re- 
construction. From  July  20  to  Aug.  1,  Italian 
political  history  was  mainly  concentrated  in  the 
efforts  of  various  Italian  leaders  to  form  a  new 
Government  and  to  harmonize  the  conflicting 
interests  of  the  Socialist,  Popular  or  Catholic, 
Democratic  and  Fascista  Parties.  Such  veterans 
of  the  political  arena  as  Bonomi  and  Orlando 
failed  in  attempts  to  form  a  Cabinet,  with  the 
result  that  on  Aug.  1  the  recently  overthrown 
Premier,  Signor  Facta,  was  asked  to  step  back 
into'  power  with  a  new  Cabinet  chosen  by  him- 
self. This  he  did.  The  new  Ministry  contained 
five  new  members  (i.  e.,  not  in  the  former  Facta 
Cal)inet),  and  was  mainly  a  coalition  body 
made  up  of  Democrats,  Liberal  Democrats,  Pop- 
ularists  or  Catholics,  Social  Democrats  and  one 
Reformist.     Its  personnel  follows: 

LuiGi  Facta — President  of  the  Council  Without 
Portfolio. 

Senator  Paolino  Taddei — Minister  of  Interior. 

Senator  Carlo  Schanzer — Foreign  Affairs. 

GiULio  Alessio — Justice. 

Marcello  Soleri — War. 

Senator  Teofilo  Rossi — Industry  and  Com- 
merce. 

Giovanni  Battista  Bertonne — Finance. 

Giuseppe   Paratore — Treasury. 


Giovanni  Amendola — Colonies. 

ViTO  Luciani — Liberated  Territory. 

ViNCENZO  Riccio — Public  Works. 

Anionic  Anile — Education. 

Giovanni  Bertini — Agriculture. 

Roberto  De  Vito — Navy. 

Giovanni  Colonna  Di  Cesaro — Posts  and 
Telegraphs. 

Arnaldo   Dello   Sbarba — Labor  and  Welfare. 

The  five  new  Ministers  were  Taddei,  Alessio, 
Soleri,  Paratore  and  Luciani.  Great  responsi- 
bility will  fall  particularly  on  Taddei,  as  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  for  on  him  will  devolve 
the  repression  of  Fasciti  violence.  Hopes  for 
his  success  are  based  on  his  former  record  as 
Prefect  of  Turin,  and  especially  his  handling  o£ 
the  situation  created  in  1920  by  the  seizure  of 
the  factories  there  by  the  workers.  In  con- 
ciliating the  workers  and  the  operators  he  woii 
considerable  prestige.  All  the  other  new  Min- 
isters have  had  political  experience  under  former 
Cabinets.  The  Democratic  bloc  proper  is  made 
up  of  the  Premier  and  of  Taddei,  Schanzer, 
Alessio,  Soleri  and  Rossi;  the  two  Catholic  mem- 
])ers  are  Anile  and  Bertini. 

Collective  Italy  sighed  with  relief  when  this 
new  Ministry  was  launched  with  Signor  Facta 
again  triumphant.  The  prospect  that  faced  it 
was  by  no  means  reassuring.  Fascista  violence 
had  continued  throughout  July,  and  had  at- 
tained such  proportions  that  scores  were  slain 
and  thousands  wounded  in  what  may  legitimately 
be  called  Italy's  civil  war.     Toward  the  middle 
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of  July  the  Italian  towns  of  Viterbo,  Cremona 
and  Alatri  had  been  occupied  by  the  mobilized 
Fascist!  forces,  who  were  hailed  as  liberators 
from  "  a  red  terror "  by  the  inhabitants.  Some 
3,000  Fascisti  entered  Cremona,  and  in  retalia- 
tion for  violent  attacks  in  the  Avanti,  the  So- 
cialist organ  there,  devastated  the  Chamber  of 
Labor,  which  was  the  Bolshevist  centre,  the 
printing  house  of  the  local  Communist  paper, 
and  the  seat  of  the  Communist  Co-operative; 
they  also  set  fire  to  the  houses  of  two  Socialist 
Deputies.  A  force  of  500  Government  soldiers 
was  hurriedly  sent  to  Cremona  to  re-establish 
order.  Violent  scenes  occurred  in  the  Chamber 
at  Rome,  where  the  Socialists,  backed  by  the 
extreme  Catholics  on  one  side,  and  the  Fascisti 
and  Nationalist  leaders  on  the  other,  shouted 
accusations  against  the  Government.  The  fall 
of  Premier  Pacta's  first  Cabinet  came  but  a  few 
days  later. 

Similar  violent  action  taken  by  the  Fascisti  in 
Ravenna  had  the  serious  consequence  of  pro- 
voking a  general  strike  by  all  the  labor  unions 
in  Rome  as  a  protest  against  the  Fascisti  policy. 
Bad  blood  has  existed  between  the  Fascisti  and 
the  labor  unions  in  Italy  since  last  May,  when 
the  Fascisti  occupied  Bologna  and  expelled  the 
Mayor,  by  whose  decree  the  landlord  policy  of 
importing  Fascisti  labor,  as  opposed  to  union 
labor,  was  upheld.  The  Fascisti  finally  departed, 
but  with  the  menace  of  further  action  unless 
the  Mayor  were  withdrawn.  The  Government 
withdrew  him,  but  the  feud  between  Fascismo 
and  Labor  has  continued.  THe  labor  strike  be- 
gan on  Aug.  1,  the  date  on  wliich  Premier 
Pacta's  new  Cabinet  came  into  power.  Scenes 
like  those  during  the  war  were  observed  as  the 
Government  troop  patrolled  the  streets  and 
turned  the  capital  into  what  was  virtually  an 
armed  camp,  with  all  Government  buildings, 
hanks  and  strategic  points  strongly  protected. 
P.uses  and  street  cars  were  run  by  volunteers. 
The  strike  lost  force  within  two  days,  and  trans- 
portation, postal  and  telegraph  facilities  im- 
proved; it  was  brought  to  an  end  on  Aug.  3. 

Meanwhile,  however,  clashes  and  sporadic  kill- 
ings occurred  at  many  points  in  Italy.  Milan, 
Ancona,  Genoa  and  other  cities  were  terrorized 
by  Fascista  violence,  Aug.  3-4.  The  Fascisti  took 
the  Municipal  Building  of  Milan  by  storm  amid 
triumphant  shouts,  and  demanded  the  resigna- 
tion of  all  the  Socialist  Aldermen.  More  than 
fifty  people  were  wounded  in  the  fighting  in 
this  city.  Gabriele  d'Annunzio,  the  poet  and 
former  leader  of  the  Garibaldian  raid  on  Fiume, 
appeared  on  the  balcony  of  the  Municipal  Build- 
ing on  the  night  of  Aug.  4  and  delivered  an  im- 
passioned speech  to  the  Fascisti,  in  which  he 
urged  them  and  all  Italians  "  to  strike  toward 
goodness — not  inert,  weak,  indulgent  goodness, 
bat  virile  goodness,  a  goodness  which  conquers 
national  frontiers,  which  grimly  faces  the  hard- 
est destiny,  and  which  overcomes  all  evils." 

Aneona  was  occupied  by  the  Fascisti  to  com- 


pel the  city  to  abandon  the  strike,  which  con- 
tinued after  its  cessation  in  Rome,  despite  a 
Fascista  ultimatum.  Numerous  bands  marching 
from  the  provinces  began  an  advance  at  sunrise. 
A  battle  ensued  which  lasted  all  day,  and  in 
which  the  invaders  were  the  victors.  As  soon  as 
the  resistance  was  crushed  the  Fascisti  set  fire 
to  the  Anarchist  Club,  the  Chamber  of  Labor, 
the  Railway  Men's  Club  and  other  Socialist  and 
radical  headquarters.  Four  dead  and  many 
wounded  were  listed.  The  few  trains  sent  out 
from  the  city  were  manned  by  Fascisti  stokers 
and  engineers. 

In  Genoa  fierce  fighting  occurred  between  the 
Fascisti  and  the  Arditi  del  Popolo  (a  counter- 
organization  formed  some  months  ago  by  the 
Communists)  in  the  night  of  Aug.  3-4.  Govern- 
ment troops,  aided  by  several  hundred  sailors, 
landed  during  the  night,  broke  down  street  bar- 
ricades and  restored  order.  Then  they  occupied 
the  Arditi  headquarters,  where,  after  finding  ex- 
plosives and  arms,  they  arrested  forty  persons. 
Fascisti  bands  were  arriving  from  various  other 
cities  to  reinforce  their  comrades.  Similar 
scenes  occurred  at  Padua,  Pistoja  and  other 
cities.  Most  of  the  disorders  had  been  tempo- 
rarily repressed  by  Aug.  5,  except  at  Parma  and 
Bari,  and  the  new  Cabinet,  which  seemed  to  be 
gaining  strength,  was  taking  all  possible  meas- 
ures to  keep  the  disorderly  elements  in  check. 

While  Premier  Facta  and  the  Pope  were  ap- 
pealing for  peace,  the  Fascisti,  however,  were 
planning  new  mobilizations.  Burnings  and  blood- 
shed continued  in  Bologna,  Genoa  and  other 
points.  On  Aug.  7  it  was  announced  that  drastic 
instructions  had  been  issued  to  the  military 
authorities  from  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
controlled  by  Taddei,  to  put  down  civil  war  at 
all  costs  and  to  prevent  demonstrations  of  any 
kind.  Martial  law  had  been  extended  on  Aug. 
7  to  Brescia,  the  sixth  province  to  come  under 
a  nvilitary  regime.  The  provinces  involved  were 
Genoa,  Milan,  Parma,  Ancona  and  Leghorn.  The 
famous  San  Giorgio  Palace  at  Genoa  had  been 
stormed  and  taken  only  the  day  before  by  the 
Fascisti,  who  seized  control  of  the  port,  declar- 
ing that  they  would  not  permit  the  work  to  be 
done  by  a  Socialist  union.  Many  members  of 
the  subversive  labor  unions  were  said  to  be  de" 
serting  to  Catholic  or  Fascisti  unions. 

The  Fascisti  leaders  were  said  to  be  well  satis- 
fied with  the  part  they  had  played  in  the  stri^gle 
against  the  red  tide  of  revolution,  and  Benito 
Mussolini,  leader  of  the  Fascista  organization, 
on  Aug.  8  instructed  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  organization  to  order  by  telegraph  the  de- 
n'.obilization  of  the  Fascisti  throughout  Italy.  A 
manifesto  declared  that  the  Fascisti  had  won  on 
every  front,  and  that  they  had  protected  the  work- 
ers' legitimate  interests,  abolished  the  general 
stiike  forever,  and  defeated  subversive  elements. 
It  urged  all  Fascisti  to  prepare  "for  the  greater 
battle  which  will  crown  our  work.** 


JAPAN'S  MOVEMENTS  IN  SIBERIA 


[Period  Ended  Aug.  10,  1922] 


JAPAN'S  formal  decision  to  evacuate  Siberia 
was  announced  on  June  24.  The  final  date 
for  withdrawal  of  the  Japanese  forces  was 
set  for  Oct.  30,_  1922.  (See  August  Current 
History,  page  752.)  The  announcement  was 
supplemented  by  the  following  statement,  au- 
thorized by  the  Japanese  Foreign  Office  at  Tokio: 

"  The  decision  to  evacuate  is  intended  to  place 
Japan  on  record  as  a  non-aggressive  nation,  striv- 
ing to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world.  It  has 
been  a  matter  of  regret  that  various  circumstances 
prevented  Japan  from  carrying  out  her  desire  to 
withdraw  her  troops  fiom  Siberia.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  political  conditions  there  have  attained 
full  stability,  but  a  change  has  occurred  in  the 
general  conditions  of  the  whole  of  Russia.  Com- 
munistic measures  seem  to  have  been  modified. 
The  powers  have  altered  their  attitude  toward 
Russia,  as  attested  by  the  invitations  to  the  Soviet 
Government  to  attend  the  Genoa  and  The  Hague 
conferences,  and  the  conclusion  of  non-aggressive 
and  non-propaganda  agreements  with  Moscow. 
*  *  *  Japan  believes  that  with  this  removal 
of  cause  for  suspicion  by  the  Chita  Government, 
the  Far  Eastern  Republic  of  Siberia  will  strive 
to  reach  a  commercial  agreement  with  Tokio." 

The  proposed  evacuation  was  limited  to  the 
Maritime  Province,  and  no  reference  was  made 
to  the  northern  part  of  the  neighboring  Island  of 
Saghalien,  which  Japan  occupied  as  a  security 
pledge  against  the  receipt  of  satisfaction  for  the 
massacre  of  Nikolaievsk. 

Further  details  of  the  evacuation  plan  were 
given  on  July  14.  Troops  were  to  be  withdrawn 
from  the  mainland  on  Sept.  15.  Saghalien  Island 
itself,  or,  rather,  its  northern  part,  was  to  be 
similarly  evacuated  as  soon  as  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment obtained  satisfaction  for  the  Nikolaievsk 
massacre.  As  a  measure  of  protection  for  Japa- 
nese interests  during  and  after  the  evacuation, 
Japanese  warships  will  be  stationed  off  Vladi- 
vostok and  communication  will  be  established  be- 
tween the  Saghalien  garrison  at  Alexandrovsk 
and  Nikolaievsk.  The  Korean  Army  head- 
quarters will  exercise  rigid  guard  on  the  frontier 
after  the  troops  have  left  Siberia. 

On  the  eve  of  fulfillment  of  this  formal  pledge 
to  evacuate  Siberia  Japan,  faced  by  the  necessity 
of  reaching  a  final  understanding  with  the  Rus- 
sians in  view  of  the  failure  of  the  Dairen  confer- 
ence, of  her  own  initiative  invited  representatives 
of  both  the  Far  Eastern  Republic  and  of  Soviet 
Russia  to  meet  Japanese  delegates  either  at  Har- 
bin or  at  Dairen.  This  invitation  was  officially 
innounced  by  Moscow  on  July  29.  M.  Janson, 
Foreign  Minister  of  the  Chita  Government,  and 
Leonid  Krassin,  Acting  Foreign  Minister  of 
Russia,  had  sent  a  joint  note  of  acceptance, 
urging,  however,  that  the  conference  be  held 
either  at  Moscow  or  at  Chita.  Great  importance 
was  attached  by  the  Russians  to  this  proposed 
conference,  which  was  expected  to  open  before 
the  end  of  August.     The  object  of  the  proposal 


was  believed  to  be  Japan's  desire  to  obtain  what 
commercial  and  political  benefits  she  can  from 
the  evacuation,  which  she  now  sees  is  unavoida- 
ble. Japan's  trade  has  long  suffered  from  the 
effect  of  the  Chinese  trade  boycott  and  the  condi- 
tions of  disorder  and  violence  in  Siberia,  thus  cut- 
ting off  the  two  main  Japanese  markets  on  the 
Asiatic  mainland.  The  invitation  was  interpreted 
as  foreshadowing  the  conclusion  of  a  commercial 
agreement  between  Russia  and  Japan.  Since  the 
failure  of  the  conference  at  Dairen  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Far  Eastern  Republic  and  Japan, 
Japan's  intention  to  come  to  terms  directly  with 
Soviet  Russia  has  generally  been  admitted  by 
Japanese  spokesmen.  Tokio,  however,  has  not 
officially  confirmed  this,  and  Japan  is  bound  by 
her  pledge  to  the  Allies  not  to  negotiate  sepa- 
rately with  Moscow.  On  Aug.  4  it  was  reported 
from  Tokio  that  the  Japanese  Government  would 
Iry  to  persuade  the  Soviet  Government  to  open 
Siberia  on  an  equal  footing  to  all  persons,  leaving 
the  administration  of  the  country  to  Russia. 

Viscount  Uchida,  the  Japanese  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, on  Aug.  7  notified  Charles  Warren,  American 
Ambassador  to  Tokio,  that  the  treaties  drawn  at 
the  Washington  conference  had  been  officially 
approved  by  Prince  Hirohito,  now  Regent  of 
Japan,  and  that  Japan  was  ready  to  deposit  the 
ratification  at  Washington  as  soon  as  it  received 
word  from  Washington  that  the  other  signatory 
powers  were  prepared  to  take  similar  action. 
This  notification  was  in  response  to  a  note  from 
the  Ambassador  transmitted  on  Jan.  8  stating  that 
President  Harding  would  deposit  the  ratification 
for  the  United  States  as  soon  as  the  other  pow- 
ers approved  and  ratified  the  treaties.  Japan's 
signed  treaties  were  being  forwarded  to  Wash- 
ington, to  await  the  fixing  of  a  date  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  formal  consummation  of  the  ratifi- 
cation ceremony  after  ratifications  from  all  the 
signatory  powers  have  been  received.  The  Japa- 
nese Admiralty,  it  was  stated  on  Aug.  10,  was 
awaiting  only  ratification  by  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  of  the  Five-Power  Naval  Treaty 
to  put  into  effect  its  plans  for  scrapping  war 
tonnage  under  the  naval  limitation  program. 

As  regards  land  armament,  Japan  will  reduce 
her  army  expenditures  about  20,200,000  yen  a 
year  by  carrying  out  her  engagements  at  the 
Arms  Conference,  according  to  official  informa- 
tion received  in  Washington  from  Tokio  on 
Aug.  9.  This  saving  will  be  effected  through 
the  carrying  out  of  the  pledge  made  at  Wash- 
ington to  evacuate  Siberia,  the  definite  plan  for 
which  was  announced  a  few  wrecks  ago  by  the 
Japanese  Government.  (See  Siberia.)  Seven  spe- 
cific categories  of  army  retrenchment  had  been 
decided  on  by  the  General  Staff  and  by  Govern- 
ment departments  as  the  result  of  an  investiga- 
tion by  the  Japanese  War  Office  in  the  liglit  of 
the  new  conditions  created  by  the  Washington 
conference.  The  retrenchment  plan  provides  for 
drastic   reductions  in  personnel. 


THE    CHINESE    CHAOS 


[Period  Ended  Aug.  10,  1922] 


THE  Chinese  political  situation  has  become  so 
badly  tangled  that  no  one  at  present  can 
foretell  how  it  will  result.  General  Chang 
Tso-lin,  after  his  defeat  at  the  hands  of  General 
Wu  Pei-fu,  withdrew  to  Manchuria,  but  his  atti- 
tude remained  so  menancing  that  Wu  was  forced 
to  keep  his  troops  actively  mobilized,  ready  for 
any  new  invasion  through  the  Great  Wall  by 
Chang's  forces.  Meanwhile  Chang  set  himself  up 
as  ruler  of  the  three  Manchurian  provinces,  and 
hurled  defiance  at  Wu,  at  the  new  Peking  Govern- 
ment, and  at  all  his  other  enemies. 

Agents  of  General  Wu,  sent  into  Manchuria,  re- 
ported on  July  30  that  Chang  Tso-lin  was  making 
extensive  preparations  at  a  point  just  outside  the 
Great  Wall.  He  had  established  three  defense 
lines,  the  first  at  the  Wall  one  mile  from  Shan- 
haikwan,  the  second  at  Wanchitun,  and  the  third 
at  Sulching.  Fortresses  were  being  built  at  Chiu- 
menkow.  It  was  further  stated  that  Chang  had 
made  an  alliance  with  certain  Yangtse  Tuchuns, 
with  the  object  of  restoring  Tuan  Chi-jui,  the 
former  leader  of  the  pro-Japanese  Anfu  Party, 
ousted  from  Peking  over  a  year  ago,  and  even- 
tually of  again  joining  forces  with  General  Sun 
in  the  South.  As  a  result  of  Chang's  activities. 
General  Wu  Pei-fu  had  been  compelled  to  renew 
military  preparations  on  a  large  scale. 

Chang,  after  making  himself  the  actual  dictator 
of  Manchuria,  issued  a  formal  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence on  Aug.  1,  notifying  all  the  foreign 
Consuls  of  Peking  that  diplomatic  questions  con- 
cerning Manchuria  must  be  referred  to  him,  and 
that  he  would  recognize  no  agreements  concluded 
by  the  Peking  Government.  It  was  at  this  moment 
that  the  Peking  leaders  were  faced  by  a  most 
embarrassing  demand  from  Japan  that  the  Gov- 
ernment take  steps  to  prevent  further  incursions 
of  bandit  bands  across  the  Manchurian-Korean 
frontier.  Official  Chinese  spokesmen  pointed  out 
that,  in  view  of  Chang  Tso-lin's  secession  and 
declaration  of  independence,  the  Central  Govern- 
ment could  do  nothing;  they  declared,  however, 
that  the  Chinese  garrisons  had  fought  loyally 
against  these  bandits,  side  by  side  with  the  Japa- 
nese, and  that  the  raids  were  of  infrequent  occur- 
rence. Intimations  were  plainly  made  that  Japan 
was  preparing  for  an  invasion  of  Manchuria  in 
her  ©wn  interests,  and  that  the  Japanese  note 
(sent  July  5)  was  merely  by  way  of  preparation. 

In  the  South  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  strove  desperately 
to  regain  his  power  in  Canton,  while  his  fleet, 
having  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  shore  forts,  re- 
mained anchored  at  Shameen,  a  suburb  of  Can- 
ton, The  Macao  forts,  two  miles  down  the  West 
River  from  the  city,  were  taken  by  his  forces  on 
July  12.  A  drive  by  Sun  on  July  16  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Shiukwan  (150  miles  north  of  Canton)"  was 
broken  by  C^neral  Chen's  forces,  numbering 
14,000,  sent  north  to  Shiukwan  from  Canton  along 
the  Canton  Railway  line,  which  Chen  controlled, 
to  meet  this  attack.  Sun's  chances  of  recapturing 
Canton  were  considerably  lessened  by  this  defeat. 
General    Yeh-chu,    Chen's    general    in    command. 


reported  on  July  20  that  Sun's  forces  had  been 
completely  routed,  and  hundreds  slain.  The  total 
casualties  from  three  days  of  fighting  were  esti- 
mated at  2,000.  Despite  these  reverses.  Sun  seemed 
confident  of  ultimate  success  toward  the  end  of 
July — a  confidence,  it  was  latter  revealed,  inspired 
by  his  hope  that  his  northern  Kiangsi  troops 
would  reach  Canton,  and  join  forces  with  him. 
This,  however.  General  Chen  for  five  weeks  suc- 
ceeded in  preventing,  despite  some  minor  suc- 
cesses gained  by  Sun's  army  about  sixty  miles 
north  of  the  Southern  capital.  Finally,  however, 
at  the  end  of  July,  some  25,000  troops  marched  to 
Sun's  aid,  and  launched  a  frontal  attack  on  Chen's 
divisions  at  Shiukwan.  Fierce  fighting  took  place. 
On  Aug.  2  Chen  at  his  Canton  headquarters  pub- 
lished a  bulletin  stating  that  Sun's  troops  had 
been  defeated  and  driven  out  of  Shiukwan,  that 
2,000  rifles,  twenty-one  machine  guns  and  nine 
cannon  had  been  captured,  and  that  Sun's  losses 
were  estimated  at  3,000  killed,  wounded  or  cap- 
tured. On  Aug.  7  Sun's  disastrous  defeat  was 
confirmed;  his  army,  broken  and  demoralized, 
was  in  full  retreat  to  Kiangsi  Province,  whence 
it  had  come,  and  General  Chen  was  master  of  the 
field.     Sun  fle'd  to  Shanghai  on  Aug.  9. 

While  this  scene  was  being  enacted  in  the 
South,  where  but  a  few  short  weeks  before  Sun 
Yat-sen  was  the  head  of  an  influential  Govern- 
ment, China's  Parliament  met  for  the  first  time 
in  five  years  in  Peking  (Aug.  1).  Drafting  of 
a  permanent  Constitution  for  the  country  was  to 
be  an  early  item  on  the  program.  After  a  roll 
call  in  both  houses  had  established  the  existence 
of  a  legal  quorum,  it  was  decided  to  resume  the 
business  of  government  at  the  point  where  it  had 
been  left  off  five  years  before,  when  the  secession 
of  the  South  occurred  and  split  the  country  up 
into  two  independent  governments.  Stormy  scenes 
arose  soon  after  the  House  met,  when  the  Speaker 
Wu  Ching-lien  urged  that  the  five-year  lapse  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  recess.  This  course,  if 
adopted,  would  lead  to  ignoring  the  acts  of  the 
members  of  the  Southern  minority  who  met  in 
Canton  last  year  and  elected  Sun  Yat-sen  Pres- 
ident of  China,  and  compel  those  members  to 
repudiate  Sun  in  Peking.  Again,  when  the  Speaker 
asked  the  House  to  proceed  to  the  adoption  of  a 
Constitution,  pandemonium  arose,  the  Southerners 
charging  the  Northern  members  with  treachery  in 
allowing  themselves  to  be  dissolved  by  the  militar- 
ists. The  Speaker  led  the  debate  for  the  North, 
flatly  declaring  that  all  acts  since  dissolution  were 
illegal,  and  particularly  the  election  of  Sun  Yat- 
sen,  which  had  been  accomplished  without  a 
quorum.  No  vote  was  reached  before  adjourn- 
ment. Sittings  were  resumed  on  Aug.  8.  Strong 
representations  were  made  for  the  speedy  adop- 
tion of  the  new  Constitution,  which  General  Wu 
and  President  Li  are  urging  to  have  patterned 
after  that  of  the  United  States.  The  Parliament 
was  faced  by  the  necessity  to  appoint  a  new 
Premier  to  succeed  Dr.  Yen,  who  had  resigned. 
Dr.   Paul  S.   Reinsch,  former  American  Ministet 
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to  China,  had  been  invited  to  reorganize  Chinese 
finances. 

The  Government  was  further  harassed  by  news 
that  the  Governor  of  Chekiang  had  defied  Peking, 
dismissed  the  Government  telegraph  and  telephone 
operators,  and  sent  the  Central  Government  noti- 
fication that  the  province  would  henceforth  use 
the  funds  of  these  services  for  its  own  expenses. 
Civil  war  in  Szechuan,  mutinities  in  Anhwei, 
chaos  in  Kiangsi,  where  bands  of  disorganized 
soldiers  were  in  control  of  many  towns,  combined 
with  new  mutinies  by  the  unpaid  forces  of  General 
Wu  at  Kiukiang,  where  350  houses  and  all  shops 
were  looted,  causing  a  loss  of  $4,000,000  in  three 


hours  and  affecting  foreign  lives  and  property, 
presented  an  ensemble  sufficient  to  drive  even  a 
strong  government  to  despair. 

The  general  gloom  was  accentuated  early  in 
August  by  the  typhoon  and  tidal  wave  which 
swept  the  port  of  Swatow,  250  miles  north  of 
Hongkong,  Aug.  2-3,  considered  one  of  the  worst 
disasters  in  modern  Chinese  history.  The  dead 
were  estimated  by  the  Swatow  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce at  28,000.  Later  figures  increased  this 
appalling  total  to  50,000.  One  hundred  thousand 
people  were  homeless,  and  desolation  hovered 
over  the  ruined  city.  Relief  measures  were  ac- 
tively proceeding. 


COUNTRIES    OF    SOUTHEASTERN 

EUROPE 

Austria's  fiscal  rehabilitation  project  pushed  energetically  by  Premier  Seipel 
—Count  Bethlen*s  new  Hungarian  Cabinet — Czechoslovakia's  commercial 
treaty  with  Soviet  Russia — Bulgaria's  difficulties  with  Reparation  Commission 

[Period  Ended  Aug.  10,  1922] 


AUSTRIA  is  passing  through  a  supreme  crisis 
which  must  determine  whether  or  not  she 
can  continue  to  exist  at  all  as  an  inde- 
pendent State.  During  the  month  under  review 
the  new  Government  of 
Dr.  Seipel  has  under- 
taken the  task  of  build- 
ing a  foundation  for  Aus- 
tria's economic  recovery. 
The  measures  contem- 
plated in  the  Govern- 
ment's scheme  fall  under 
four  main  heads — cur- 
rency reform,  economy, 
revenue  reform  and  an 
internal  loan. 

The  Governme  nt's 
remedy  for  the  deprecia- 
tion of  currency  is  the 
establishment  of  a  bank 
of  issue,  which  was 
adopted  by  Parliament 
early  in  July.  The  law 
provides  that  the  bank 
shall  have  the  exclusive 
right  to  issue  notes  for 
twenty-five  years.  The 
capital  is  to  be  subscribed 
in  gold  or  foreign  values, 
and  the  bank  undertakes 
to  use  all  the  means  at 
its  disposal  to  stabilize 
the  value  of  its  notes. 

The  economy  proposals 
of  the  Government  are 
far-reaching.  First,  Gov- 
ernment enterprises  must 
be    made    to    pay    their 


DR.    IGNATZ   SEIPEL 

The    Priest-Premier    of    Austria,    who    is 

striving    to    lift    the    republic    out    of    its 

financial  difficulties 


way  or  are  to  be  abandoned  to  private  business; 
secondly,  drastic  steps  are  to  be  taken  to  cut 
down  Government  staffs;  thirdly,  saving  is  to  be 
effected  on  salaries  and  allowances.  The  first 
economy  measure  caused 
a  strike  of  employes  in 
the  railway,  post,  tele- 
graph and  telephone  ser- 
vices. A  compromise  was 
effected,  but  there  is  cer- 
tain to  be  further  diffi- 
culty. Wage  and  salary 
earners  form  precisely 
those  classes  which  suffer 
most  severely  from  the 
depreciated  currency,  and 
which  will  not  tolerate 
economy  that  takes  the 
form  of  lower  wages  and 
salaries  unless  they  see 
it  accompanied  by  a  pro- 
portionate fall  in  prices. 

The  reform  of  the  rev- 
enue is  to  consist  mainly 
in  a  considerable  increase 
of  the  taxes  and  in  a 
raising  of  the  tariff,  or 
of  State  monopolies  such 
as  tobacco  and  salt.  The 
Government  expects  to 
obtain  an  additional  rev- 
enue of  260,000,000,000 
crowns  by  its  proposals. 
The  estimated  deficit  on 
the  budget  of  the  cur- 
rent year  is  over  500,000.- 
000,000  crowns.  A  def- 
icit of  about  250,000,000,- 
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000  crowns  has  to  be  met.  The  Government  pro- 
poses to  find  this  sum  by  an  internal  compulsory 
loaUj  assessed  on  land,  house  property  and  the 
capital  of  joint  stock  companies.  The  bill  for 
the  loan  was  adopted  by  Parliament  on  July  19 
and  is  designed  to  yield  400,000,000,000  crowns. 

The  Reparation  .Commission  on  July  21  agreed 
to  release  for  twenty  years  the  revenues  from 
the  forests,  salt  mines  and  State  domains  in  order 
that  they  may  be  used  as  security  for  the  bank 
of  issue,  and  decided  to  liberate  the  customs  and 
tobacco  monopoly  revenues  as  security  for  a  for- 
eign loan.  Final  approval  was  given  for  the 
bank  of  issue  on  Aug.  4,  but  Sir  William  Goode, 
formerly  Chairman  of  the  Austrian  section  of  the 
Reparation  Commission,  feared  that  the  relief 
offered  had  come  too  late. 

Meanwhile,  the  value  of  the  crown  kept  falling. 
Exchange  stood  at  52,000  crowns  to  the  dollar  on 
Aug.  4.  Many  shops  closed,  others  withdrew  their 
stocks  and  demonstrations  by  the  workers  against 
the  high  cost  of  living  grew  more  violent. 

Hungary 

The  new  Hungarian  Cabinet,  formed  by  Count 
Bethlen,  is  a  strictly  party  affair,  in  which  the 
most  unpopular  members  of  the  old  Government, 
mostly  adherents  of  the  Clerical  Party,  were  elim- 
inated to  make  room  for  the  Premier's  followers. 
Only  a  single  member,  Josef  Vass,  at  the  head 
of  the  Public  Welfare  Department,  belongs  to 
the  Clerical  opposition.  Count  Bethlen's  purpose 
was  to  disclaim  the  politicians  prominent  in  the 
last  Hapsburg  effort.  The  Government  has  met 
on  the  whole  with  a  favorable  reception  from  the 
public.  The  Social  Democrats,  as  a  result  of 
political  persecution;  the  Rassazov  Party,  as  the 
champions  of  progressive  ideas,  and  the  Kossuth 
Party,  together  possessing  forty  seats  in  the 
Chamber,  are  the  most  serious  foes  Count  Beth- 
len has. 

The  passage  of  the  Appropriations  bill  was 
marked  by  stormy  scenes.  Deputy  Pekar,  in  a 
speech,  referred  to  the  tortures  of  bourgeois  hos- 
tages during  the  Bolshevist  regime.  The  Socialists 
resented  his  remarks,  and  the  Government  Depu- 
tjies  rolled  up  their  sleeves  and  stormed  the 
Socialist  benches.  Premier  Bethlen  and  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet  rushed  on  the  floor  and 
separated  the  combatants. 

Expulsions  of  Jugoslav  families  from  Hungary 
are  alleged  by  Belgrade  as  motive  for  the  de- 
portation on  July  9  of  250  Hungarian  families, 
fifty  of  whom  lived  in  Belgrade.  On  the  previous 
night  eighty-five  persons  had  been  deported  from 
Pecs  without  giving  them  time  to  take  baggage 
or  food  with  them  and  allowing  them  only  3,000 
dinars,  confiscating  all  the  rest  of  their  money. 
The  exiles  included  four  Protestant  pastors,  two 
Catholic  priests,  doctors,  civil  engineers  and  bank 
clerks.  From  Ujvidek  and  Szbadka  there  were 
ninety-six  deportations.  The  Hungarian  Govern- 
ment protested  to  Belgrade  and  sent  an  urgent 
appeal  to  the  League  of  Nations  to  stop  the 
deportations. 

Hungarian  soldiers  armed  with  machine  guns 
and  hand  grenades  attacked  the  town  of  Hagers- 
dorf  in  Burgenland  on  the  night  of  July  19,  but 
were  repulsed  by  the  Austrian  garrison. 


The  value  of  the  Hungarian  crown  continued 
to  fall  during  the  month  under  review,  declining 
60  per  cent,  in  a  fortnight.  Owing  to  the  enor- 
mous speculation  in  exchange,  the  Government,  on 
Aug.  3,  forbade  trading  in  foreign  currency.  By 
Aug.  4  this  ruling  had  put  the  members  of  the 
American  Legation,  the  American  colony  and 
the  visiting  Y.  M.  C.  A.  party  in  an  embarrassing 
position,  because  the  banks,  fearing  heavy  pen- 
alties, refused  to  buy  dollars.  A  central  ex- 
change bureau,  with  exclusive  right  to  deal  in 
foreign  moneys,  was  expected  to  open  within  a 
few  days. 

Czechoslovakia 

The  text  of  the  treaty  between  Czechoslovakia 
and  Russia,  signed  in  Prague  on  June  5,  shows 
that  the  Soviet  Republic  intends  to  retain  mo- 
nopoly of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country.  It 
condemns  in  advance  as  a  violation  of  its  pro- 
visions all  business  arrangements  concluded  with 
private  persons  or  groups  in  Russia  not  acting 
in  the  name  or  with  the  permission  of  the  Bolshe- 
vist  Government.  Both  sides  pledge  themselves 
to  strict  neutrality  in  case  of  an  attack  by  a 
third  party  upon  either  of  the  signatory  powers. 

Article  1  declares  that  the  treaty  does  not 
carry  de  jure  recognition.  Article  8  obligates 
both  parties  not  to  carry  on  any  kind  of  propa- 
ganda against  the  other  signatory  power  and  not 
to  take  part  in  any  political  or  social  conflict 
in  the  other  country.  Article  11  obligates  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  to  support  all  practical 
etlorts  of  Its  citizens  in  helping  in  the  restora- 
tion of  Soviet  Russia.  The  Soviet  Government 
guarantees  in  return  that  the  Czechoslovak  citi- 
zens located  in  Russia  shall  enjoy  full  legal  pro- 
tection. Article  13  provides  for  the  resumption 
of  postal,  telegraph  and  transportation  connec- 
tions. Article  18  obligates  the  contracting  parties 
not  to  confiscate  or  seize  imported  property  or 
imported  goods,  if  imported  in  accordance  with 
the  proper  laws  and  regulations.  Article  19  guar- 
antees to  Czechoslovak  citizens  the  inviolability 
of  property  they  take  into  Russia  and  also  that 
of  the  property  they  may  acquire  there  in  a  legal 
manner. 

A  sanitary  agreement  has  been  concluded  be- 
tween Czechoslovakia  and  Poland,  including  the 
organization  of  a  medical  service  on  the  frontier. 
This  is  the  first  sanitary  agreement  made  be- 
tween the  new  European  States,  and  will  be  de- 
posited with  the  Health  Bureau  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  which  has  been  designated  as  arbi- 
trator in  case  of  any  difference  arising  in  carry- 
ing out  the  agreement,  the  signing  of  which  is 
to  take  place  in  Warsaw. 

Bulgaria 

It  was  given  out  from  Sofia,  July  21,  that  the 
Government  had  refused  to  accept  the  Reparation 
Commission's  demand  for  the  signing  of  a  con- 
tract acceding  control  of  Bulgaria's  finances, 
taxes  and  revenues  in  return  for  a  three-years' 
postponement  of  reparation  payinents,  and  was 
awaiting  the  commission's  consequent  action.  By 
July  25,  the  Reparation  Commission  had  ordered 
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Bulgaria  to  pay .  immediately  4,000,000,000  levas 
(normally  17,720,000),  due  to  the  Allies  under 
the  peace  treaty  terms.  Through  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance Tourlakoff,  the  Government  asked  the  Op- 
position Party  for  support  in  rejecting  this  de- 
mand, maintaining  that  Bulgaria,  though  willing 
to  pay  within  her  capacity,  could  not  pay  so 
much,  and  was  not  willing  to  abandon  her  cus- 
toms commission.  On  July  29,  the  Government 
replied  to  the  commission's  demand  for  this  pay- 
ment with  a  request  for  a  three-years'  morato- 
rium, and  pointed  cut  that  such  a  payment  at 
once  would  demoralize  the  exchange.  It  added 
that,  as  the  amount  of  Bulgaria's  debts  was  not 
definitely  fixed,  the  payment  of  such  a  sum 
would  be  inopportune. 

On  July  17,  Bulgaria  appealed  to  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  under  Article  11  of  the 
Covenant,  to  put  an  end  to  the  raids  by  Bulgarian 
irregulars  (Komitadjis)  on  the  neighboring  terri- 
tories of  Rumania,  Jugoslavia  and  Greece.  Bul- 
garia suggested  the  sending  of  a  League  com- 
mittee of  inquiry,  and  pleaded  the  difficulty  of  re- 
croiiting  any  adequate  military  force  on  the  vol- 
untary basis  prescribed  by  the  Treaty  of  Neuilly. 
Bulgaria  attributed  the  activities  of  these  Komi- 
lad  jis  to  the  unjust  conditions  of  existence  en- 
dured by  those  Bulgarians  who  were  left  outside 
of  the  Bulgarian  State  by  the  peace  treaties,  the 
irregulars  being  recruited  from  among  these  un- 
redeemed nationals. 

Complaint  of  "  the  persistence  in  foreign  coun- 
tries of  false  statements  regarding  the  alleged 
persecution  of  Russian  refugees  and  the  soldiers 
of  "^rangeFs  army  in  Bulgaria  by  the  Bulgarian 
Government,"  was  published  with  a  full  denial 
of  the  charges  at  the  end  of  June,  by  the  official 
Bulgarian  Press  Bureau.  .  According  to  this  state- 
ment. General  Wrangel  had  about  20,000  men  in 
Bulgaria,  fully  armed,  with  some  30,000  non-com- 
batants, besides  other  remnants  of  his  White 
Army  in  Jugoslavia,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland  and 
Rumania.     Trouble   with  these   refugee   soldiers 


began  in  May.  The  Bulgarian  Government 
claimed  discovery  that  Wrangel's  staff  officers 
were  interfering  with  the  internal  politics  of  the 
country,  organizing  action  against  the  Bulgarian 
Communist  Party.  When  the  Government  or- 
dered these  officers  out  of  Bulgarian  territory, 
Wrangel  addressed  an  ultimatum  to  it  from  Bel- 
grade. Acting  tli«n  under  alleged  directions 
from  the  Conference  of  Ambassadors,  the  Bul- 
garian Government  proceeded,  with  its  army  of 
only  6,000,  to  disarm  Wrangel's  army  of  20,000, 
which  had  established  military  "  tribunals ''  in 
Bulgarian  villages  to  try  both  Russian  soldiers 
and  Russian  civilians.  The  clashes  resulting 
from  the  activities  of  Russian  officers  against 
Bulgarian  Communists  had  given  rise  in  May  to 
widespread  rumors  of  "  Bulgarian  Communist 
revolution."  Premier  Stambolisky's  Government, 
being  unfavorable  to  communism,  took  no  action 
against  these  disturbances  until  the  middle-class 
parties  became  hostile  to  his  regime.  Then,  after 
the  alleged  discovery  by  the  Sofia  police  of  doc- 
uments implicating  the  Russian  officers  in  a 
plot  against  the  Government,  these  officers  were 
arrested  and  banished  from  Bulgarian  territory. 

Albania 

The  Government  of  Albania  was  formally  rec- 
ognized by  the  Department  of  State  of  the  United 
States  on  July  27.  Ihe  official  announcement 
declared  that  as  the  Government  at  Tirana  had 
been  recognized  by  the  principal  nations  of 
Europe,  including  its  immediate  neighbors,  the 
United  States,  in  extending  recognition  on  its 
part,,  took  cognizance  of  the  successful  main- 
tenance of  a  national  Albanian  Government. 
Maxwell  Blake  will  continue  to  act  as  Commis- 
sioner, with  the  rank  of  Minister. 

At  the  request  of  the  Albanian  Government, 
three  members  of  the  League  of  Nations  Commis- 
sion are  spending  two  months  in  Albania.  One 
of  the  things  they  plan  to  do  is  to  appoint  a  per- 
manent financial  adviser  for  the  country. 


MARTIAL  I11TI.E  IN  THE  CAUCASUS 


MARTIAL  law  was  proclaimed  in  the 
three  Caucasus  States,  Armenia,  Azer- 
baijan and  Georgia,  now  formally  annexed 
to  Soviet  Russia,  on  July  18.  This  action  was 
taken  in  an  attempt  to  suppress  the  growth  of 
the  anti-Bolshevist  movement  which  started  in 
the  Caucasus  States  after  the  percolation  of 
news  of  Enver  Pasha's  military  successes  in 
Turkestan.  (See  Turkestan. )j  The  Turkish  Na- 
tionalist forces  were  preparing  at  this  time  to 
co-operate  with  the  Russian  divisions  in  the 
Caucasus  to  crush  Enver's  attempt  to  set  up  a 
new  Moslem  State,  independent  alike  of  Mustapha 
Kemal  and  of  the  Soviet  Government,  which  had 
made  the  fatal  mistake  of  bringing  Enver  into 
Turkestan.  Toward  the  end  of  July  it  was  re- 
ported that  Enver,  after  driving  the  Bolshevist 
armies  out  of  both  Bokhara  and  Turkestan,  had 


been  proclaimed  Emir  of  Turkestan.  This  was 
the  match  necessary  to  light  anew  the  flame 
of  revolt  against  Soviet  rule  in  the  Caucasus, 
which  has  never  ceased  to  smoulder  since  the 
Soviets  annexed  these  independent  States  by  mili- 
tary force. 

Djemal  Pasha,  former  Turkish  Minister  of 
Marifte,  and  one  of  the  Turkish  triumvirate  held 
responsible  for  the  Armenian  massacres  under 
the  old  regime,  was  assassinated  at  Tiflis, 
Georgia,  on  July  25,  according  to  dispatches  from 
the  Georgian  capital.  As  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Afghan  armies,  Djemal  had  for  some  time  been 
active  in  the  Caucasus  region.  Of  his  two  fellow 
culprits,  Taalat  Bey  was  assassinated  in  Berlin 
in  1921,  and  Enver  is  looming  up  as  the  head 
of  a  new  Moslem  kingdom.  The  assassins  were 
Armenians.     (See  Turkey.)^ 
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Chile 

THE  protocol  signed  in  Washington  on  July 
21,  putting  the  solution  of  the  Tacna- 
Arica  difficulty  in  the  hands  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  as  arbitrator,  has 
been  received  in  Chile  somewhat  less  favorably 
than  in  Peru,  where  President  Leguia  has 
silenced  all  opposition.  President  Alessandri  of 
Chile  has  announced  that  he  contemplates  a 
speaking  tour  to  inform  public  opinion  of  the 
significance  of  the  agreement  with  Peru.  Later 
dispatches  declare  that  the  necessary  majority 
for  the  ratification  of  the  Protocol  will  be  given 
the  President  by  the  Chilean  Congress.  The 
Protocol  begins  by  stating  that  the  only  pending 
difficulties  between  Chile  and  Peru  emanate 
from  the  unfulfilled  clauses  of  Article  3  of  the 
Ancon  Treatv.  The  statement  is  of  far-reaching 
importance,  as  it  tends  to  eliminate  all  other  con- 
tentions. The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
appointed  arbiter,  and  his  decision  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  final.  A  maximum  period  of  three 
months  is  given  for  the  Congresses  of  Chile  and 
Peru   either  to   ratify  or  reject   the    Protocol. 

A  complementarv  act,  enclosing  the  last  Peru- 
vian proposals,  declares  that  the  arbiter  shall 
have  complete  power  to  fix  the  conditions  by 
which  the  plebiscite  shall  be  governed.  All  the 
other  conditions  are  as  announced  in  Current 
History  for  August. 

It  is  expected  tnat  the  Committee  on  Program 
of  the  coming  Pan-American  Conference,  to  be 
held  in  Santiago  de  Chile  next  March,  will  not 
consider  the  Lruguayan  proposal  to  discuss  there 
the  establishment  of  an  American  League  of 
Nations,  making  it  a  continental  entity.  Equally 
doubtful  seems  the  ultimate  result  of  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  be  invited  to  send  representatives  to  the 
Pan-American  Congress. 

Considerable  agitation  has  prevailed  in  univer- 
sity circles  in  Santiago  after  the  open  conflict 
arising  between  the  Rector  of  the  University  of 
Chile  and  the  heads  of  the  federated  students. 
On  one  occasion  the  students  took  possession  of 
the  building  and  induced  the  Chancellor  t©  sur- 
render the  keys  to  them.  The  university  author- 
ities have  canceled  the  student's  privileges  of 
the  Presidents  of  the  Federation  and  of  the 
Students'  League. 

Peru 

The  beginning  of  direct  negotiations  between 
the  Foreign  Offices  at  Quito  and  Lima  is  her- 
alded in  both  capitals  as  the  first  happy  result 
of  the  Tacna-Arica  conferences  in  Washington. 
After  the   signine   of  the  treaty  with   Colombia, 


for  the  rectification  of  the  international  boun- 
dary, it  is  expected  that  Peru's  sincere  purpose 
of  settling  all  its  troubles  of  the  frontier  line 
will  be  recognized  in  diplomatic  circles.  There 
are  yet  nine  boundary  conflicts  pending  in  South 
America,  the  Tacna-Arica  included.  (1),  Be> 
tween  Peru  and  Colombia,  since  1831.  Some 
300,000  square  kilometers  are  under  dispute  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Caqueta  River.  (2)^  Between 
Peru  and  Ecuador — a  question  ninety  years  old; 
100,000  square  kilometers  occupied  by  Peru  and 
400,000  occupied  by  Ecuador  are  disputed. 
Three  wars  have  been  fought  over  this  land. 
(3)  Between  Chile  and  Peru.  About  35,000 
square  kilometers  of  territory  in  Tacna  and  Arica 
are  under  claim  by  both  sides.  (4)  Bolivia 
claims  a  port  on  the  Pacific.  (5)  Between 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay  300,000  square  kilometers. 
(6)  Between  Bolivia  and  Argentina  20,000  square 
kilometers  on  the  banks  of  the  Putumayo.  (7)J 
Between  Argentina  and  Paraguay,  a  zone  on  the 
lower  Putumayo.  (8)  Between  Chile  and  Argen- 
tina, over  the  jurisdiction  in  the  region  of  the 
Beagle  Channel,  and  possession  of  the  adjacent 
islands,  Lenox,  Nueva  and  Picton.  (9)  Between 
Colombia  and  Venezuela,  80,000  square  kilometers 
of  territory. 

The  Peruvian  Congress  is  discussing  the  larg- 
est concession  given  in  many  years  in  South 
America  to  a  foreign  corporation  or  individual. 
The  negotiation  calls  for  the  construction  of 
2.400  miles  of  railroad  lines  in  various  parts  of 
Peru,  involving  a  grant  of  over  20,000,000  acres 
of  land.  The  concessionnary  is  James  Dunsmuir 
of  Victoria,  B.  C.  The  investment  of  money  is 
put  at  $20,000,000.  The  Government  will  con- 
tribute to  the  construction  with  the  excess  over 
500,000  Peruvian  pounds  collected  from  tlvfe 
tobacco  monopoly.  It  is  expected  that  200  kilo- 
meters will  be  built  every  year.  One  system  will 
connect  the  present  railroads  from  the  coast  to 
the  interior.  Another  will  cross  the  Andes  on  to 
the  highlands  of  the  eastern  slopes.  The  first 
lines  to  be  constructed  will  be  one  from  Huan- 
cayo  to  Ayacucho,  another  from  Lima  to  Pisco, 
and  from  Tambo  del  Sol,  on  the  Cerro  de  Pasco 
line,   to   the   ultra-Andean   timberlands. 

Argentina' 

Representative  Antonio  de  Tomaso  is  the 
author  of  a  bill  now  under  passionate  discussion 
in  the  Argentine  Congress,  by  which  a  wide  range 
of  causes  for  divorce  is  admitted  under  the  law. 
The  project  is  substantially  the  same  as  that 
presented  by  Representative  Bravo  in  1917.  Ac- 
cording to  the  bill,  divorce  will  be  effected  by 
reason    of    incompatibility,    by   the   wish    of   on<? 
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of  the  parties  and  by  several  causes  giving  legal 
ground  for  divorce.  Among  them  the  law  will 
recognize  the  following:  infidelity,  attempt 
against  the  life  of  one  of  the  spouses  by  the 
other,  imprisonment  of  one  of  them  for  more 
than  five  years,  prostitution  or  corruption  of  the 
children,  cruelty,  insanity  lasting  for  more  than 
three  years,  contagious  diseases,  alcoholism  or  the 
vice  of  gambling.  A  vast  improvement  in  the 
public  health  has  been  recognized  through  the 
efforts  of  the  National  Department  of  Hygienics, 
the  cases  of  contagious  diseases  having  decreased 
in  a  great  proportion  during  the  last  year.  The 
Health  Bureau  carries  on  a  campaign  of  publicity 
among  the  lower  classes  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing them  acquainted  with  both  the  characteristics 
and  the  means  of  defence  against  infectious 
diseases. 

During  the  last  ten  months,  commercial  opera- 
tions involving  the  sum  of  85,000,000,000  marks 
have  been  realized,  as  against  56,000,000,000 
negotiated  during  the  previous  ten  months.  The 
Banco  Aleman  Transatlantic©  believes  this  is  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  increase  in  German  mer- 
chandise imported  in  South  America  lately.  A 
careful  survey  of  the  wool  situation  throughout 
the  republic  foretells  a  great  falling  off  in  the 
production.  It  is  expected  that  the  total  output 
will  be  the  smaller  since  1900,  not  exceeding 
180,000,000  pounds.  According  to  the  program, 
the  President-elect  of  Argentina,  Dr.  Alvear,  has 
visited  the  King  of  Spain  in  his  Summer  resi- 
dence at  Santander,  where  a  number  of  recep- 
tions and  banquets  were  given  in  his  honor.  The 
character  of  the  speeches  exchanged  between 
these  personages  is  significant  of  very  cordial 
relations  between  Spain  and  Argentina.  On  the 
eve  of  his  departure  from  Spain,  the  Argentinian 
guest  was  invited  to  San  Sebastian  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Seiior  Fernandez-Prida. 

Brazil 

With  the  return  to  freedom  of  Mariscal  Hermes 
da  Fonseca,  who  was  detained  under  orders  of 
President  Pessoa  after  his  telegram  to  the 
Recife  garrison,  all  political  tension  has  sub- 
sided, and  the  Bra^lian  public  begins  in  a  hap- 
pier mood  to  prepare  for  the  celebration  of  the 
centennial  anniversary  of  its  independence,  in 
September.  Among  the  embassies  expected  the 
Mexican  calls  for  special  mention  owing  to  the 
number  and  significance  of  its  personnel.  Pre- 
sided over  by  Dr.  Jose  Vasconselos,  a  group  of 
diplomats,  politicians,  students  of  the  military 
school  and  officers  of  the  aviation  school  of 
Mexico  City  are  on  the  way  to  Rio  Janeiro.  Sev- 
eral South  American  countries  will  follow  the 
example  of  the  United  States  and  open  exhibits 
within  the  walls  of  their  own  buildings.  To- 
gether with  the  staple  products  of  each  South 
American  country,  several  delegations  of  scien- 
tists, sportsmen  and  artists  are  about  to  meet  at 
Rio  during  the  celebrations.  Extreme  signifi- 
cance is  attributed  to  the  words  uttered  by  Dr. 
Piieyrredon,  the  Argentine  Minister  of  Foreign 
Relations  at  the  reception  given  in  honor  of  the 
new  Brazilian  naval  attache,  Sr.  Meneses.  The 
expressions  of  praise  and  friendship  towards 
Brazil    given    by    the    Argentinian    diplomat    are 


taken  as  one  of  the  most  authoritative  proofs  of 
the  increasing  cordiality  of  relation  and  unity 
of  purpose  between  the  two  great  republics  of  the 
South  Atlantic.  Brazilian  newspapers  have  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  the  work  of  the  jingoes 
and  fire-eaters  of  both  countries  is  for  ever 
made  useless. 

The  President  has  sent  to  Congress  a  message 
asking  for  a  law  by  which  the  sale  to  foreigners 
of  land  touching  on  the  national  frontiers  will 
be  prohibited.  This  measure  is  intended  to  stop 
negotiations  going  on  in  several  States  for  the 
giving  out  of  concessions  or  the  sale  of  boundary 
'^nd  to  foreign  individuals  or  corporations. 

Panama  Canal  Zone 

William  C.  Hushing,  a  member  of  the  Wage 
Board  of  the  Panama  Canal,  on  July  5,  charged 
that  recent  economies  in  the  Administration  of 
the  Canal  Zone  had  resulted  in  an  epidemic  of 
malaria  and  fever,  and  said  the  American  public 
should  be  "  awake  to  the.  fact  that  the  wonderful 
sanitation  program  which  General  Gorgas  in- 
stalled has  been  destroyed "  and  declared  that 
skilled  workmen  were  leaving  the  zone  as  fast 
as  they  could  get  away.  For  this  expression  of 
opinion  he  was  dismissed  from  office,  having 
first  been  given  the  option  of  resigning.  Colonel 
Jay  G.  Morrow,  the  Governor,  denied  his  charges, 
but  Mr.  Hushing  on  July  26  reasserted  them, 
and  said  that,  according  to  the  Health  Office 
figures,  malaria  had  increased  31  per  cent,  over 
last  year  during  the  early  part  of  the  rainy 
season. 

The  Panama  Metal  Trades'  Council  met  on 
July  27  and  condemned  the  Governor  for  dis- 
charging Mr.  Hushing,  decided  to  retain  him 
as  the  Panama  workmen's  representative  in  the 
pay  of  the  council,  and  adopted  a  resolution  to 
have  all  the  Canal  Zone  employes  submit  their 
resignations  to  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
Council  to  be  used  at  its  discretion. 

Administration  of  the  Canal  Zone,  which  had 
been  conducted  on  Communist  lines,  no  private 
business  being  allowed,  has  recently  undergone 
a  change.  Steamship  offices,  cable  offices  and 
fuel  oil  depots  were  the  exceptions.  The  Canal 
Administration  runs  department  stores,  machine 
shops,  warehouses,  dry  docks,  wharves,  coal 
depots,  hotels,  a  railroad  across  the  isthmus,  and 
a  steamship  service  to  the  United  States.  As  in 
the  case  of  Russia,  the  Government  has  found 
the  system  of  engaging  in  private  enterprises 
rather  expensive,  and  has  recently  authorized  the 
sale  of  the  Government  restaurants  to  private 
parties,  with  the  prospect  of  leaving  other  pro- 
ductive functions  later  to  individual  competition. 

Governor  Morrow  entertained  at  dinner  on  Aug. 
5  Vice  Admiral  Taniguchi  and  the  officers  of  a 
Japanese  naval  training  squadron  -isiting 
Panama. 

Panama 

President  Porras,  at  the  annual  banquet  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  Aug.  2,  urged 
the  advisability  of  an  advertising  campaign  for 
Panama  abroad,  and  suggested  the  desirability 
of  making  the  country  attractive  to  tourists.  He 
opposed  the  idea  of  making  Panama  a  free  port, 
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pointing  out  that  the  country's  industries  should 
first  be  developed.  He  suggested  the  establish- 
ment of  an  agricultural  department  in  the  na- 
tional bank  for  making  long  term  loans  to 
farmers,  and  a  commercial  section  to  appraise 
values  of  city  real   estate. 

Rodolfo  Chiari,  a  former  Presidential  candi- 
date and  owner  of  the  largest  sugar  mill  in 
Panama,  was  appointed  Minister  of  Justice  on 
Aug.  3. 

Honduras 

Honduras  is  establishing  radio  communication 
with  the  outside  world.  An  American  company  is 
erecting  a  powerful  wireless  station  able  to  com- 
municate with  the   United  States  and  Europe. 

Guatemala 

Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera,  former  President  of 
Guatemala,  has  been  transferred  from  the  prison, 
where  he  was  detained  for  his  activities  in  bom- 
barding the  capital  during  a  successful  revolu- 
tion in  1920,  to  a  private  house  on  account  of 
illness. 

Costa  Riga 

A  wave  of  prosperity  has  been  sweeping  over 
Costa  Rica,  largely  due  to  the  abundant  coffee 
crop  and  the  high  prices  offered  in  London, 
Ihese  offers  have  so  affected  the  distribution 
that  considerable  amounts  shipped  to  New  York 
were  diverted  to  English  ports.  Prices  declined 
later,  but  by  the  time  they  reached  a  parity  with 
New  York  the  crop  was  practically  sold  out. 

Cuba 

General  Crowder  on  July  21  issued  a  warning 
to  the  Cuban  Government  on  the  debt  situation, 
naming  as  precedents  to  American  approval  of 
a  new  loan  certain  conditions  which  it  was  stated 
on  Aug.  6,  when  the  document  was  made  public, 
had  received  the  sanction  of  Secretary  Hughes. 
General  Crowder  first  mentioned  as  presaging 
financial  trouble  Cuba's  default  on  the  service  of 
the  exterior  bonded  debt,  arrears  of  which  were 
finally  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  a  new  loan; 
her  default  on  the  service  of  the  internal  loan 
of  1917,  now  amounting  to  $3,000,000,  and  the 
floating  debt  or  unpaid  current  obligations  closely 
approximating  the  total  annual  receipts  of  the 
National  Treasury  from  all  sources. 

The  first  of  the  conditions,  General  Crowder 
said,  must  be  action  by  the  Legislature  and  Ex- 
ecutive to  secure  prompt  payment  of  interest  and 
sinking  fund  charges  of  the  proposed  new  loan, 
as  well  as  existing  ones.  He  declared  budget 
economies  and  the  passage  of  a  civil  service  law 
respecting  tenure  of  office  to  be  necessary.  He 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  law  regard- 
ing competitive  bids  had  been  more  honored  in 
the  breach  than  the  observance,  and  suggested 
the  annulment  of  all  contracts  awarded  in  vio- 
lation of  the  law.  He  charged  graft  in  the  Treas- 
ury, the  courts  and  the  judiciary,  frauds  on  the 
customs  and  neglect  tc  bring  indicted  officials  to 
trial.  All  these  matters  would  have  to  be  cor- 
rected before  a  loan  could  be  approved. 

General   Crowder  conferred  with  the  Congres- 


sional leaders  personally  on  Aug.  7  and  told  them 
d  foreign  loan  was  necessary  to  liquidate  the 
Government's  unpaid  obligations  and  restore  its 
credit.  An  agreement  was  reached  to  suspend 
the  civil  service  law  for  three  months  in  order 
to  permit  a  reorganization  in  the  interests  of 
honesty  and  efficiency.  Colonel  Manuel  Despaign 
offered  a  bill  for  a  foreign  loan  of  about  $50,- 
000,000  to  meet  obligations.  It  provided  for  a  1 
per  cent,  sales  tax. 

Representative  Sagaro  complained  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  July  28  of  wholesale  frauds  on 
the  Treasury.  There  have  disappeared  from  pos- 
tal money  order  funds  $1,820,077;  from  port 
workers'  funds  $2,254,140,  and  from  civil  retire- 
ment funds  $2,370,428.  In  May  and  June  it  was 
charged  there  was  $9,700,000  unaccounted  for. 
Treasury  orders  for  payment  in  the  last  fiscal 
year  were  about  $68,500,000,  but  receipts  for  ex- 
penditures aggregated  $77,000,000.  Sefior  Sa- 
garo also  charged  extensive  frauds  in  the  national 
lottery,  the  Public  Worki  Department  and  the 
Havana  Street  Cleaning  Department. 

Herman  Upmann,  the  banker  charged  with 
fraud  in  connection  with  the  failure  of  his  private 
lank  and  out  on  bail,  was  arrested  on  July  20 
as  a  result  of  an  alleged  attempt  to  leave  Cuba. 

Eugene  Joy,  a  son  of  the  Consular  Agent  of  the 
United  States  at  Sagua  la  Grande,  was  captured 
by  bandits  on  July  27  and  held  for  $20,000  ran- 
som. He  was  driving  home  at  midnight  alone  in 
his  car  when  a  stranger  asked  him  for  a  lift. 
The  stranger  at  once  attacked  him,  three  con- 
federates appeared,  and  he  was  dragged  to  some 
nearby  hills.  The  next  night  he  felled  the 
leader  with  a  huge  rock  and  fought  off  the 
others,  but  was  severely  stabbed  in  the  struggle. 
He  managed  to  elude  them  in  the  dark,  hid  until 
morning  and  took  refuge  in  a  peasant's  hut, 
where  he  was  found  by  a  searching  party. 

The  outlook  for  Cuba's  prosperity  has  been 
enhanced  by  the  unexpected  increase  of  the  sugar 
crop  from  an  estimate  of  3,500,000  tons.  On 
July  15,  with  thirteen  mills  still  grinding  3,900,- 
000  tons  had  been  produced. 

Haiti   • 

An  attempt  was  made  on  July  26  to  shoot 
Edouard  Mandones,  Mayor  of  Port-au-Prince, 
who  has  been  active  in  unearthing  alleged  local 
graft.  Ludovic  Monplaisir,  Director  of  Ceme- 
teries, met  the  Mayor  on  the  street,  denounced 
him  and  began  shooting.  Edmond  Millet,  a 
member  of  the  Mayor's  Council,  was  seriously 
wounded.  Three  days  later  the  dead  body  of 
City  Receiver  Clement  Denize  was  found  with 
a  wound  in  the  head.  He  was  one  of  the 
Mayor's  appointees  in  his  campaign  against 
graft. 

Santo  Domingo 

Horace  G.  Knowles,  former  American  Minis* 
ter  to  Rumania  and  counsel  for  the  deposed 
Constitutional  Government  of  Santo  Domingo,  on 
July  22,  announced  his  entire  acceptance  of  the 
plan  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  United  State? 
military  force  from  that  country.     (See  Current 
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HjSTORY  for  August,  page  742).  He  said  the 
plan  was  more  than  he  expected,  and  that  it 
would  be  enthusiastically  approved  by  the  Do- 
minican people.  It  was  also  approved  by  the 
Haitian-Santo  Domingo  Independence  Society 
and  by  leaders  of  three  Dominican  parties  who 
conferred  with  Secretary  Hughes  in  Washington. 

At  the  same  time  reviving  trade  activity  is  re- 
flected in  the  increase  for  the  second  quarter  of 
1922  in  customs  collections  on  which  the  Domin- 
ican bonds  are  a  specific  charge.  The  collec- 
tions totaled  $746,291,  as  against  $652,705  for 
last  year.     The  budget  shows  a  surplus. 

Mr.  John  T.  Vance  Jr.,  who  contributed  to  the 
July  Current  History  an  article  entitled  "A 
Good  Word  for  Santo  Domingo,"  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  types  made  him  use  a 
machete  to  cut  "  wood  "  instead  of  "  weeds,"  and 
that  the  editorial  condensation  of  certain  pas- 
sages resulted  in  misstating  his  ideas.  Thus,  in 
referring  to  health  and  sanitation,  Mr.  Vance  did 
not  intend  to  criticise  the  work  of  the  Military 
Government  along  these  lines.  What  he  wrote 
was  this:  "In  writing  of  health  and  sanitation, 
on  page  169  of  his  report.  Dr.  Kelsey  states  that 
there  is  no  great  difference  between  the  two  parts 
of  the  island  [viz.,  Santo  Domingo  and  Haiti]. 
Perhaps  under  American  occupation  there  is  not, 
but  there  was  a  vast  difference  before  the  mili- 
tary occupation.  There  was  much  less  disease 
and  poverty  in  Santo  Domingo,  the  houses  and 
their  inhabitants  were  far  cleaner,  and  the 
streets  of  their  towns  were  as  clean  as  the  streets 
of  the  average  American  town  of  the  same  size." 


Of  marriage  conditions  in  Santo  Domingo  Mr. 
Vance  wrote:  "On  the  subject  of  the  family,  I 
would  call  Dr.  Kelsey's  attention  to  several  errors 
into  which  he  has  inadvertently  faUen.  Speaking 
of  marriage,  he  states  that  formerly  one  civil 
official  issued  the  license,  while  the  ceremony 
was  performed  by  another,  or  by  a  priest.  The 
statement  is  misleading.  Before  the  American 
occupation  the  civil  marriage  alone  was  legal, 
and  the  faithful  considered  it  their  duty  to  be 
married  also  by  the  Catholic  Church.  This 
double  wedding  was  an  expensive  luxury,  in- 
dulged in  by  but  few." 

British  West  Indies 

Bahamas — The  British  Government  on  July  21 
asked  the  United  States  to  investigate  the  killing 
of  Captain  George  Edgecomb,  the  negro  master 
of  the  schooner  William  H.  Albury,  owned  by 
a  British  firm  of  Nassau,  with  a  cargo  of  4,000 
cases  of  whisky,  which  was  robbed  by  American 
pirates  at  Gun  Cay. 

Barbadoes — High  grade  oil  has  been  struck 
in  the  northern  part  of  Barbadoes  at  a  depth  of 
2,100   feet. 

Jamaica — The  Attorney  General  of  Jamaica  on 
July  29  left  for  the  United  States  to  inaugurate 
a  publicity  campaign  on  behalf  of  Jamaica  as 
a  tourist  resort.  Winston  Churchill,  the  British 
Colonial  Secretary,  on  Aug.  8,  instructed  the 
Governor  to  place  before  the  people  of  Jamaica 
the  text  of  proposed  changes  in  the  political  con- 
stitution and  invite  them  to  express  their  views. 


MEXICO'S    STRUGGLE    FOR 
RECOGNITION 


[Period  Ended  Aug.  10,  1922] 


PRESIDENT  Obregon  on  Aug.  7  signed  the 
agreement  made  on  June  16  by  Secretary 
Huerta  and  Thomas  W.  Lamont,  represent- 
ing the  international  committee  of  bankers  for 
settlement  of  the  outstanding  Mexican  external 
debt,  the  terms  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
article  on  page  1010.  The  face  value  of  the 
securities  covered  is  more  than  $500,000,000,  on 
which  the  interest  in  arrears  amounted  approxi- 
mately to  $200,000,000.  The  next  step  will^  be 
the  submission  of  the  agreement  to  the  Mexican 
Congress  when  it  meets  in  September.  The  gen- 
eral official  opinion  was  that  Congress  would 
ratify  it  without  question. 

The  statement  was  authorized  at  the  White 
House  on  Aug.  8  that  President  Harding  was  of 
opinion  that  the  relations  of  the  United  States 
Government  and  Mexico  were  "  progressing 
favorably."  On  that  day  the  Mexican  Embassy 
made  public  the  decj^ions  of  the  Mexican  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  amparo  (sequestration)' 
cases,  dealing  with  appeals  for  injunctions  to 
prevent  the  carrying  out  of  orders  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Industry  for  the  confiscation  of  oil  prop- 
erties under  Article  27  of  the  Constitution.     In 


every  case  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that 
Article  27  could  not  be  considered  retroactive 
and  that  it  did  not  injure  vested  rights.  It 
reversed  the  decision  of  the  lower  court  and 
granted  the  injunction  asked  for  by  the  oil  com- 
panies. On  Aug.  10,  however,  the  value  of  these 
amparo  decisions  was  considerably  discounted  by 
a  statement  issued  by  Secretary  of  State  Hughes 
that  the  new  court  rulings  "  do  not,  however, 
effectively  deal  with  the  rights  of  American 
citizens  in  lands  containing  petroleum  or  other 
subsoil  substances  where  the  lands  were  owned 
prior  to  May  1,  1917,  but  had  not  been  developed, 
or  as  to  which  leases  or  contract  rights  to  pros- 
pect for  and  work  petroleum  had  not  been 
granted  before  that  date."  He  made  it  clear  that 
recognition  would  require  other  action  of  an 
affirmative  character  by  responsible  authorities 
in  Mexico.     (See  article  on  Page  lOlO.'y 

Sefior  de  la  Huerta,  Mexican  Finance  Minister, 
previoujs  to  leaving  New  York,  conferred  on  July 
18  with  President  Harding  at  the  White  House 
and  Secretary  Hughes  at  the  State  Department. 
He  arrived  in  Mexico  City  on  July  24  and  re- 
ported    to     President     Obregon     regarding     his 
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negotiations  in  New  York  and  Washington  with 
the  bankers  and  the  oil  companies. 

Owing  to  the  appearance  of  salt  water  in  large 
quantities  in  the  Toteco-cerro  Azul  oil  district  of 
Mexico,  several  companies  decided  to  reduce 
production.  The  result  was  a  heavy  decline  in  the 
last  half  of  July,  amounting  to  7,000,000  barrels 
from  June.  Depredations  of  bandits  in  the 
Tampico  oil  region  called  forth  an  order  from 
President  Obregon  to  mobilize  all  available 
Federal  troops,  who  moved  into  the  district  under 
the  command  of  General  Sanchez.  He  organized 
a  punitive  expedition  against  the  rebel  Gorozave, 
who  had  been  seizing  oil  companies'  properties 
and  threatening  to  destroy  pipe  lines  if  ransom 
were  not  forthcoming.  Gorozave  was  trapped  and 
killed  and  his  body,  riddled  with  bullets  by 
Federal  troops,  was  exhibited  at  Zacamixtl  on 
July  19  as  a  "  horrible  example."  Several  smaller 
bands  were  defeated,  and  on  July  29  General 
Sanchez  announced  that  the  entire  region  was 
clear  of  rebels. 

A.  Bruce  Bielaski,  former  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Investigation  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Justice,  who  was  kidnapped  near  Cuernavaca 
on  June  24  and  escaped  three  days  later,  was 
placed  under  close  surveillance  in  Mexico  City, 
the  authorities  suspecting  that  the  kidnapping  was 
a  "  frame-up."  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bielaski  moved  from 
their  hotel  to  the  American  Embassy,  awaiting  the 
result  of  the  investigation  by  the  Cuernavaca 
Court.  They  left  Mexico  City  on  Aug.  10,  and 
arrived  at  Cuernavaca  the  same  day.  Here  Mr. 
Bielaski  was  to  make  a  statement  before  the 
local  judge,  and  was  to  be  confronted  with  the 
testimony  of  Mme.  Milo  and  Serior  Barcenas,  a 
Mexican  lawyer,  both  of  whom  were  with  the 
Bielaski  party  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  kid- 
napping, and  also  of  Monies  de  Oca,  the 
chauffeur.  The  hearing  followed,  and  resulted  on 
Aug.  12  in  the  exoneration  of  Mr.  Bielaski  on  the 
charge  of  collusion. 

Contests  for  seats  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
were  pouring  in  to  the  Permanent  Legislative 
Committee,  and  it  was  stated  that  at  least  half 
the  seats  originally  conceded  to  President' 
Obregon's  coalition  or  co-operative  party  are  in- 
volved. The  protests  come  chiefly  from  Inde- 
pendents, supported  by  Catholics  and  members  of 
the  Liberal  Constitutional  Party.  Several  news- 
papers predicted  that  two  Chambers  will  attempt 
to  sit  as  the  official  Congress  at  the  opening  in 
September. 

On  Aug.  7  the  State  Department  at  Wash 
ington  received  a  protest  from  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment on  the  killing  of  two  Mexican  citizens 
and  the  beating  of  others  in  connection  with 
the  mine  massacre  at  Herrin,  111.  The  depart- 
ment gave  its  assurances  that  the  circumstances 
would  be  thoroughly  investigated. 


Jose  M.  Sanchez,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Puebla  and  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  arrived  in  Moscow  on  July  11,  to 
study  conditions  in  Soviet  Russia.  Police  broke 
up  a  Bolshevist  demonstration  in  Mexico  City  on 
July  23,  making  the  first  time  the  Reds  have 
been  prevented  from  parading  as  they  pleased. 
They  carried  flags  inscribed  "  Communist  Party 
of  Mexico,  Section  of  the  Third  International." 
General  Pedro  Almada,  Chief  of  Police  of  the 
Federal  District,  in  an  interview  said:  "Bol- 
shevism is  a  danger  to  Mexico  and  the  world. 
Unless  a  higher  authority  overrules  me,  I  will 
permit  no  Bolshevist  parades  in  Mexico  City." 

Some  religious  disturbances  marked  the 
months  Catholic  workmen  and  syndicalists 
clashed  on  July  26,  at  a  factory  near  Queretaro, 
and  Atanasio  Ponce,  leader  of  the  Catholics, 
was  killed.  Two  Protestant  missionaries,  both 
Americans,  were  mobbed  at  San  Pablo,  Tlaxcala, 
and  dragged  by  their  feet  out  of  town.  Only 
the  interference  of  the  authorities  prevented 
their  being  murdered. 

Chinese  factions  in  Sonora  have  been  engaging 
in  a  murderous  vendetta  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  Aug.  5  ordered  the  expulsion  of 
the  leaders.  About  250  Chinese  were  arrested  and 
confined  in  the  State  penitentiary  at  Hermosillo 
for  deportation  to  China. 

Miguel  Alessio  Robles,  Secretary  of  Labor,  to 
relieve  the  unemployed  has  urged  the  different 
State  authorities  to  classify  laborers  according 
to  lines  of  work,  and  the  workers  will  be 
shifted  from  one  State  to  another  as  conditions 
warrant.  Eight  thousand  railway  men  paraded 
the  streets  of  Mexico  City  on  Aug.  1,  as  -a 
mark  of  sympathy  with  the  striking  railroad 
workers  in  the  United  States.  All  railroad 
activities,  with  the  exception  of  passenger  trains, 
were  halted  for  an  hour  throughout  the  republic, 
and  parades  were  held  in  many  cities.  A  brief 
sympathy  strike   occurred  in   Nuevo  Laredo. 

Henry  Ford  plans  the  establishment  of  a  large 
plant  for  assembling  motor  cars  in  Mexico.  The 
Governor  of  Coahuila  has  offered  land  for  a 
factory  in  Saltilla  and  exemption  from  taxation 
for  fifteen  years.  Several  other  plants  may  be 
established. 

Several  thousand  Polish  Jews  are  to  be 
brought  to  Mexico  and  colonized  upon  agricul- 
tural lands,  according  to  a  plan  submitted  to 
the  Government  on  Aug.  9  by  Paul  W.  Rothing- 
berg,  who  has  acquired  a  tract  of  64,000  acres 
of  land  in  Tamaulipas  for  the  purpose. 

General  Salinas,  Chief  of  the  Mexican  Air  Ser- 
vice, on  Aug.  7,  opened  negotiations  in  Washing- 
Ion  for  the  purchase  of  aircraft  from  the  United 
States  Army  and  private  manufacturers.  Secre- 
tary  Weeks  approved   the   negotiations. 
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